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Til*  prrsrni  writer,   havine   seen  lliis  fine  horse 
can  rourh  lor  the  Irulh  of  -Mr.  Marshall's  drawing 


relWts  in  South  America  are  almost  incredible,  as 
to  the  innumerable  herds  which  tliey  saw.  and  the 
Tiiis  horse,  in  figure,  bearing  considerable  resein-  Irequent  danger  of  being  trodden  under  foot  bv 
blanre  to  the  larger  war-horse  of  Europe,  although  i  them.     Herds  of  wild  horses  are  also  found  in  the 

Eossessine  the  delicate  skin  and  various  other  attri-  vast  Tartarian  regions,  from  the  East  to  the  bor 
iiles  of  the  south-eastern  courser,  it  may  be  con-  ders  of  Russia.  The  native  horse  of  East  India  is 
jeclured,  was  the  produce  of  some  country  border-  said  to  be  small,  and  unendowed  with  (he  "enerous 
■og  upon  Arabia,  wh'-re.  as  in  England,  the  Ara-  qualities  of  the  courser,  supplies  of  which  latter 
bian  or  B-irbiry  horse,  in  process  of  lime,  acquires  however,  are  constantly  passing  into  that  country' 
an  increase  of  size  and  fullness  of  form,  to^etlier  Importations  of  the  Southern  horse  have  taken 
with  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  hoofs.  This  place  upon  the  continent  of  Europr-,  durin"  many 
is  no  doubt  the  effect  ol  lower  and  more  moist  centuries,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the" native 
grounds,  and  more  succulent  food  than  cm  be  found    breed,  as  war,  carriage,  and    road  horses 


in  the  deserts,  where  the  dryness  and  pJrity  of  the 
air  and  soil  compress  the  animal  body,  mpart  a  su- 


-  In  Eng- 
land, such  imports  had  not  so  early  a  commence- 
ment, at  least  from   the  Levant,  most   of  the  brced- 


perior  firmness  and  elasticity  to  the  ttndinous  and  iiig  stock  for  the  pur|iose  of  iinpiovenieni,  heiiiK 
fibrous  system, allowing  greater  pnneri  in  a  small,  r  '  purchased  on  (he  oppo-ite  continent:  but  about  the 
coii.pass  of  suhsiance.  and  exalting  the  tone  and  j  period  of  the  reign  of  Eliz  .hith,  when  h.irsc  racing 
vi|{..ur  nf  the  animal  spirits.  Phente  horses  an- ,  had  already  a'tracted  consi  lerable  attention,  both 
chtuen  fronr  the  deserts  fnr  iheir  flee  ness  and  cou-  '  in  England  ami  Scotland,  horses  began  to  be  iin- 
r<ge,  »nd  those  from  the  mountainoJ-  regions  are  ported  from  the.  East,  for  that  peculiar  purpose  as 
preferred  a.  coursers.  A  few  of  thf  p-oduce  of  the  well  as  lor  the  general  one  of  an  improvenien!  of 
-•.*..  *'^']'»"  were  trained,  bit  not  with  suiti-  |  the  native  breeds.  At  first,  it  is  probable  that  pe- 
'  --  ■  'liRree  ami  purity  of  blood  were  not  objects  of  such 

high  consideratii.n  an  they  have  since  been;  but 
that  any  well-shaped  and  blooH-like  nag;  with  good 
action,  served  Ihe  purpose  either  of  the  breeding 
stud  or  (he  course.  Turks,  Barbs.  Spaniards,  Ara- 
bians, Egyptians,  and  Persians,  were  imported, 
without  any  paiticular  preference,  nor  had  the  Ara- 
bian horse,  in  tho-e  ilays,  acquired  that  high  ilistiiic- 


ciei.t    success   to  raise  bis   reputaiiun   as  a  racing 

St:>lllon. 

It  is  a  curious  physico-zoological  fact,  that  the 
horv  Was  a  geiiii^  f.innerly  unknown  (o  that  vast 
pi.tdoii  of  the  globe,  the  Ainericaii  continent  and 
the  Inlands,  and  that  (he  horee  found  no  path 
through  which  to  migrate  thith-r,  until  he  was  im- 
ported   by    Ihe   Spaniards   after   the   suhduction  of 


those  .ountries  The  breed  ^on  multiplied  far  be-  tion  which  Ihey  have  enjoyed  since  the  coniiurnc- 
yonrt  human  n.  ed,  on  the  rich  and  productive  soils  nient  of  the  last  century.  The  first  James  our 
01  (hose  almost  unlimited  regions,  as  well  as  that  j  first  sporting  monarch  also,  purchased  of  a  Mr. 
of  horned  cattle,  which  had  been  simultaneously  1  .Markham.  a  merchant,  an  Arahi.n  horse,  at  the 
ininorteo.     In    rnn«pnii«nf.a   tUa  on;«^.>i. ...:ij      -i       i,  ....  .      .    * 


rrasun.ible  objection.  The  ill  success  of  this  home 
brought  .Arabians  inli  such  disrepute,  that  we  lead 
ol  few  in  the  scanty  annals  of  the  turf,  until  the 
reign  of  (i'leen  .\nne,  t.Se  last  of  the  Stuartk,  and 
of  our  horse-racing  iuvcreigns. 

Early  in  (he  reign  of  Anne,  and  which  forms  aD 
epoch  in  turf  lii-tory,  (he  famous  Uatky  Jlraiian 
was  iniporled.  He  was  sen(  from  .Meppo  by  .Mr, 
D.trley.a  merchant  there  settled,  who  procured  him 
tlirough  his  connections,  from  Ihe  Arabian  deserts; 
and  he  is  one  id  those  few  horses,  on  the  purity  of 
the  blood  of  which  we  can  have  a  certain  reliance, 
llirnce  the  consequence  to  a  turf  breeder,  of  alien 
tiiin  to  Ihe  [lorlrait  of  this  horse,  which,  however 
imperfect  in  a  refined  or  scii-ntific  view,  doubtless 
represents  a  likeness  of  (he  animal,  and  a  suHicient- 
ly  correct  view  of  his  proportions.  I'hat  he  was 
the  sire  of  that  racer  of  deathless  fame,  Flying 
ChiUers,  and  (bat  his  blood  has  since  invariably 
proved  the  most  valuable  (or  the  stud,  form  Ihe 
best  evidence  of  its  purity,  and  that  Ihe  land  in 
which  he  was  bred  is  the  native  soil  of  the  genuine 
courser.  The  Leedes  Arabian  was  colemporary 
wilh  the  Uarley,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  his  fame 
as  a  stallion  to  say,  that  he  was  the  sire  of  Old 
Leedes. 

The  great  success  of  Mr.  Darley  with  his  Ara- 
bian, turned  the  current  of  fashion.ible  opinion 
among  our  English  sportsmen,  so  much  in  favour 
of  the  horses  of  that  country,  that  it  became  a 
common  indiiceaienl  to  style  all  horses  imported 
from  the  Levant,  Arabians,  whether  or  not  they 
might  have  been  really  such,  or  Persians.  Syrians, 
Egyptians,  T\irks,  or  Barbs.  This  has  occasioned 
notable  confusion  and  uncertainty,  but  it  has  been 
expeuenced,  that  Ihe  horses  of  all  those  countries 
are  endowed  wilh  the  properties  of  the  race-horse  in 
certain  degrees,  and  lb»  blood  of  our  English  tho- 
rough bred  horse  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  all 
those,  although  doubtless  the  blood  of  Ihe  Arabian 
and  Barb  predominates.  The  importation  of  these 
southern  horses  into  Europe  has  proceeded  as  for- 
merly, to  the  present  lime;  and  great  numbers  have 
been  brougi.t  to  this  country  during  Ihe  present 
reign.  The  late  Eiuperor  greatly  promoted  their 
inlroduciion  into  France,  and  the  German  Princes 
continue  lo  breed  Iroin  them;  but  of  late  years  a 
decided  preference  has  been  manifcsb-d  upon  the 
coiitinenl,  in  favour  of  the  English  thorough  bred 
horse.  It  is  related,  on  the  authority  of  a  certain 
Prussian  Count,  thai  a  German  Prince  having,  with 
the  utmost  care  and  expense,  rai-ed  a  most  valua- 
ble breed  ol  horses  from  a  sim  of  that  well  known 
Engli>h  racer,  .yoru'icA-  CuU,  it  was  one  of  the  first 
iinjierial  acts  ol  Napoleon,  to  honour  the  proprietor 
Willi  a  military  order  to  have  the  whole  of  Ihem 
marched  lo  France,  for  his  imperial  majesty's  use, 
whieh  was  promptly  executed.  On  the  same  au- 
thority it  is  slated,  that  about  thirty  years  since,  an 
Arabian  horse  was  obtained  in  Germany,  probably 
by  Ihe  way  of  Turkey  and  Hungary,  which  proved 
superior,  lor  the  beauty,  strength,  and  worth  of  the 
stock  he  produced,  to  any  which  bad  been  before 
known  in  that  country.  The  name  of  this  famous 
stallion  was  Turkmaiuatti — a  name  in  equal  estima- 
tion in  Germany,  uith  that  of  the  Godolphin  .Ara- 
bian in  England.  The  valuable  stock  of  lhi>  horse 
has  spread  over  the  countrv  and  young  Turkinai- 
luUti  at  present  ably  tupports  the  honours  of  bis 
lamily. 
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Tlie  Arr.bians  of  tlie  desert  hiive  always  been 
breeders  of  horses  for  sale,  Init  can  soarcfly  bo  in- 
duced to  part  with  their  mares  at  any  price.  'I'hcy 
have  three  breeds,  or  varieties,  the  inferior  of 
which  are  those  brought  to  market  at  a  low  prire, 
and  uliicb  have  been  most  extensively  distributed 
in  foreign  countries.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
any  specific  difference  in  these  breeds,  the  wiiole 
consisting  proliably  in  acciciental  superiority  or  in- 
feriority of  form,  of  which  the  Arabians,  from  the 
skill  and  practice  of  so  many  ages,  derived  from 
father  to  son,  may  be  presuincil  consummate  judges. 
No  people  on  earth  can  come  in  eom|)etition  with 
•  hem,  fur  their  solicitude  and  care  in  rispect  to  the 
pedigrees  of  tluir  horses,  which  essentially  exceed 
even  that,  in  the  same  case,  l)e>itowed  upon  mo- 
narchs  and  royal  families.  The  performance  of 
(he  marriage  ceremony  of  consuminatioii  between 
an  Arabian  horse  and  mare  of  the  superior  or  noble 
blood,  inust  be  first  of  all  publicly  announced,  that 
the  necessary  witnesses,  men  of  the  fir.>'t  rank  in 
the  country,  may  be  present  to  attest  the  act.  The 
same  ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  birth  of  the  foal; 
and  there  are  numbers  of  undoubtedly  authentic 
pedigrees,  upwards  of  five  hundred  years  old.  That 
of  the  Darley  Arabian  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ancient. 

Horses  are  the  chief  stock  and  property  of  the 
£e(loitin.  or  wandennj;  Arab  tribes,  who  use  them 
in  their  plundering  expeditions,  and  in  the  chase, 
in  which  most  extraordinary  relations  have  been 
made  of  the  vast  speed  and  conlinuanre  of  these 
horses,  and  of  the  lillle  sustenance  which  Ihey  have 
retpiired  during  the  performance.  As  oal>  with  us, 
barley  is  the  horse-corn  of  the  Arabians,  with  a  lit- 
tle annual  soiling  of  spring  grass  No  where  on 
earth  is  the  horse  treated  with  so  great  considera- 
tion, or,  as  it  might  be  expressed,  fellow-feelins,  as 
in  Arabia;  and  as  a  consequence,  no  horse  equals 
the  Arabian  in  kindness  and  aflfection  to  human  na- 
ture, and  in  the  approach  to  rationality.  The  Arab, 
his  wife  and  children,  his  mare  and  foal,  repose  to- 
gether under  the  same  roof,  and  upon  the  same  bed 
The  social  and  aflfeclionate  interchange  often  hap- 
pens, that  the  foal  is  resting;  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
ivife,  and  the  youns  children  sleeping  upon  the 
reck  and  body  of  the  mare!  nor  is  there  the  least  ap- 
prehension that  the  gentle  and  docile  animal  should 
overlay  or  injure  her  charge.  The  Arabs  do  not 
beat  and  abuse  their  horses  like  the  two-legged 
brutes  of  polished  Rurope,  but  discourse  and  rfia- 
.son  with  them,  allowing  ihem  an  equal  share  with 
themselves  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  the 
event  demonstrates  their  plan,  as  more  just  and  ra- 
tional; far  more  successful  than  ours 

Nevertheless  the  Arab,  so  kind  and  considerate 
to  his  horse  generally,  and  even  transported  with  a 
boundless  afliction  for  liim,  exhibits  that  anomaly 
of  conduct,  which  is  a  common  and  prominent  in- 
firmity in  human  nature.  The  training  and  trial 
of  the  horse,  and  indeed  the  system  of  hor.seman 
ship  of  the  Arabs,  are  most  severe,  anil  even  irr.i- 
tional  and  cruel,  perlicllv  filled  for  ihe  approbaliun 
of  surh  sophists  as  Chulcarihriaiit.  As  an  example; 
their  mode  of  trial  for  a  maiden  horse  of  the  lush- 
est form,  is  to  ride  him  during  Ihe  heat  of  their 
African  sun,  ninety  miles  over  Ihe  burning  sands 
and  stones  of  the  desert,  wilhoul  resting,  or  drawing 
drop  or  bil!  and  at  the  end  of  that  moderate  stage, 
to  (lunge  him  up  to  Ihe  chest  in  water!  If  he  will 
(hen  immediately  eat  his  corn,  his  blood  is  genuine! 
The  Arabian  horse  is  not  accustomed  to  trol,  but 
to  walk,  canter,  and  gallop.  He  is  ridden  with  a 
sharp  bit,  which  in  checking  with  a  sudden  or  heavy 
hand,  fills  hi«  mouth  with  blood,  until  it  becomes 
thoroughly  callous  and  insensible;  and  Ihe  eastern 
custom  of  suddenly  slopping  him  in  his  full  career, 
throws  such  a  wei;£hl  upon  bis  haunches,  as  either 
to  break  him  down  at  once,  or  at  a  very  early 
age. 
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(From  the  New  York  Farmer  ) 
ON  THE    IMPROVKMKN  r  OF    PASTURES. 

Dij  J.  Bud,  Esq  ,  of  jllham/. 

I  shall  consider  tbem  under  the  two  following 
heads: 

I  Those  in  which  the  plough  is  altogether  ex- 
cluded, which  may  be  called  ptrmancul  yuilures 

and, 

2.  Those  which  intervene  in  alternate  husbandry, 
and  which  may  be  denominated  temporary. 

The  first  comprises  lands  which  are  too  stony, 
loo  wet,  or  too  hilly,  for  tillage,  and  sometimes  ri- 
ver alluvians.  The  hitter  are  less  fr'  quently  de- 
pastured here  than  in  Great  Britain  7'Acrc  they  are 
considered  necessary  to  fatlen,  while  the  hillv  up- 
lands are  appropriated  to  rear  and  to  feed  neaf  cat- 
tle Their  superior  value  with  us,  for  hay,  in  situ-, 
ations  accessible  to  large  towns,  has  cenerally  con- 
fined pasturage  upon  them  to  the  aft<rmath. 

The  object  in  allemptins;  to  improve  pasture 
grounds,  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  nutritious 
herbage,  and  to  obtain  a  constant  suciession  during 
the  season,  for  the  prodiiclion  of  meal  and  milk. 
The  artificial  means  of  effecting  this,  are,  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  grass-seeds,  manuriiiK.  draining, 
keeping  Ihe  ground  in  order,  and  the  extirpation  of 
useless  and  injurious  plants. 

1  The  advantages  of  old  pasture  grounds  are 
veiy  bij;hly  value.l  in  Great  Britain.  They  con- 
tain a  greater  varii  ty  of  grasses,  and  yield  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  food,  than  those' which  have 
been  recently  laid  down.  The  feed  is  believed  to 
be  also  more  nutritious,  as  the  sod  is  found  to 
abound  in  the  finer  native  grasses,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  little  product  Ihey  yield  in  hay,  are 
not  so  commonly  sown  astlmse  which  aliiird  bulkier 
products.  Grasses  do  not  all  groiv  alike;  some 
start  early  and  afford  a  good  bile  in  sprinjr;  some 
are  more  luxuriant  at  midsummer;  ami  others  again 
afford  nutritious  herbage  in  autumn  and  winter 
Old  pastures  contain  more  or  less  of  each,  and 
consequently  e've  a  succes^ion  of  fresh  feed.  They 
are  truly  perennial.  Their  value,  other  circuiii- 
slances  beinj;  similar,  is  in  proportion  to  their  fer- 
tility; for  vegetables,  like  animals,  require  food  for 
their  development  and  perfection,  and  thrive  in 
proportion  as  this  is  abundant  and  nutritious 

When  pasture  grounds  are  wet,  the  first  object 
should  be  to  drain  them  thoroughly.  H'el  grounds 
produce  coarse  grasses,  which  smother  the  finer 
kinds,  and  become  poached  by  the  feet  of  cattle, 
till  the  sod  is  partially  or  wholly  destroyed.  Maist 
grounds,  on  the  contrary,  produce  the  greatest  \a- 
riety  and  most  nutritious  quality  of  grasses. 

The  extirpation  of  bushes,  thistles,  dock,  and 
other  useless  plants,  although  but  seldom  or  partially 
alleiiiled  to,  will  well  rep.ty  Ihe  labour  in  Ihe  increas- 
ed quanlily  of  feed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  appeir- 
ance  of  neatness  which  it  gives  to  gr()und^.  \i\ 
this,  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  trees,  either  sinule, 
in  clumps,  or  in  belts  upon  the  borders.  'I'hese  al- 
foid  sba<lc,  shelter,  and  fuel,  without  materially  in- 
juring Ihe  pasture.  Where  the  common  locust  is 
exempt  from  the  depredations  of  the  worm,  it  ma\ 
be  raised  in  this  way  with  great  profit.  I  have  been 
murh  pleased  with  the  attention  which  has  been 
pai<l  to  this  subject  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Ihe 
southern  parts  of  this  slate  Bells  of  forest  Ireis 
are  peculiarly  serviceable  in  protecting  winter  crops 
from  the  severity  of  cold 

Manuring  pasture  grounds,  oh  rwise  than  by  the 
dioppings  of  cattle  that  are  fed  upon  Ihem.  is  a  prac 
lice  thai  has  few  or  no  follov\ers  among  us;  and  yet 
it  might  be  done  with  as  much  advantage  here  as  in 
other  countries.  But  for  this  purpose,  I  would  not 
recommend  cattle  dung,  but  road  ^dluvi.in.  swamp 
earth,  and  composts.    The  best  and  cheapest  tup- 


dressing  lor  pastures  as  well  as  meadows  that  I  .im 
acquainted  with,  wiln  Ihe  exception  of  plaster  .f  Pa- 
ris, is  what  the  Scotch  call  middens,  or  Lord  Mea- 
dowbank's  compost  middens.  It  is  composed  of 
about  three  parts  swamp  earth,  and  one  part  (:esh 
stable  dung,  placed  in  rompaet  diernate  layers,  to 
the.  height  of  four  or  five  feel,  and  suffered  to  le- 
main  until  incipient  fermentation  pervades  the  mass. 
The  swamp  earth  I  speak  of,  is  ttie  black  vegetaljle 
mailer,  which  has  accumulated  m  bogs  and  wet 
grounds,  and  whieh  is  often  insoluble,  and  unfit  lor 
the  food  of  plants,  until  decomposition  has  been  be- 
gun by  the  aid  of  hot  dung,  lime,  or  other  extrane- 
ous agent.  I  have  made  this  compost  »ilh  success, 
and  applied  it  with  profit.  It  is  a  cheap  method, 
when  the  materials  are  at  hand,  of  trebling  or  quad- 
rupling manure,  for  all  the  purposes  of  husbandry. 
It  should  be  applied  to  grass  grounds  in  autumn. 

Scarilying  or  harrowing  pastures  in  the  spring, 
which  are  what  is  termed  hide  bound,  is  a  good  re- 
medy for  the  evil,  and  serves  to  extirpate  ma»ses, 
which  are  the  bane  of  Ihe  finer  grasses.  Seeds  may 
be  scattered  previous  to  this  operation  with  certain 
advantage.  Hmvy  rollers  arc  also  used  with  bine- 
fils,as  early  as  the  sole  ol  the  grass  is  solid  enough 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  cattle.  It  reduces  ineqriali- 
'les  occasioned  by  frosi,  and  presses  the  earth  to  the 
collar  and  roots  of  Ihe  plants. 

■2  In  preparing  new  plistures,  the  rule  should  be, 
to  endeavor  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  them  resem- 
ble old  ones.  And  Ibis  is  best  eti'ected  by  sotving  seed 
of  all  Ihe  esteemed  varieties  found  in  old  pastures. — 
On  Ibis  head  our  practice  is  very  defective;  two 
kinds  being  the  greatest  extent  to  which  our  expe-, 
riments  have  been  carried.  I  have  read  some  inte- 
resting experiments  made  at  Woburo  by  Sinclair, 
on  this  subject;  but  as  the  book  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend  1  can  only  quote  from  recollection  This  in- 
df'laligable  experimenter  counted  the  number  of 
plants  upon  a  given  surface  of  rich  old  pasture, 
and  upon  a  like  surface  of  new  pastures,  sown 
with  fiooi  two  to  ten  oi  a  dozt  n  klo'ts  of  prass  seeds. 
The  old  sod  supporteil  about  II.OnO  plants;  on  the 
new  ;h'  number  varied,  I  tluiik.fiom  about  700  to 
7.'),  and  vvis  found  to  be  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  grass  seeds  sown.  The  weight  of  Ihe 
(iroilure  cut  at  the  proper  season,  corresponded 
somewhat  with  the  number  of  plants.  The  deduc- 
tions  flora  these  (acts  were,  that  by  sowing  a  great 
nunibe-  of  kinds,  and  an  abundance  of  seed,  new 
pastures  might  in  two  years  ai  quire  nearly  the  value 
of  old  ones:  for  though  a  given  space  would  grow 
but  a  certain  number  of  oiif  variety,  yet  that  Ihe 
same  space  would  support  more  than  douhle  that 
number  ot  $wernl  varieties:  and  that  consequently 
many  would  iffori\  much  more  forage  than  Oficorfico 
varieties  on  tie  same  surface. 

These  dedu-lions  correspond  with  the  established 
maxims  of  nali  ral  philosophy.  All  plants  take  from 
the  soil  food  wkich  benefits  all;  yet  every  species  re- 
quires for  its  (ievelopement  and  perfection,  some- 
thing pel  uliar  wljieb  other  spieies  do  not  imbibe. — 
And  although  tht  soil  contains  only  enough  of  this 
peculiar  nuirimett  to  support  a  certain  number  of 
plants  of  one  species,  yet  it  may  abound  in  Ihe  pe- 
culiar nuiriment  of  others  But  I  need  not  resort  to 
abstruse  science  Ic  illuslrale  what  is  apparent  to 
every  intelligent  farmer.  Our  system  of  rotation  of 
crops  is  based  iip.ui  'his  law  of  nature;  and  we  see 
it  confirmed  in  the  a  lernalions  which  are  constant- 
ly going  un  in  our  fiellsand  forests 

Our  seed  shops  do  not  afford  any  great  range  in 
Ihe  selection  of  grass  leeds.  But  we  are  belter  off 
than  we  have  been;  and  if  firmers  consult  llieir  true 
mieresis,  we  shall  soon  And  new  varieties  imported, 
and  more  care  bestowe«t  in  collecting  th*"  seed'  of 
valuable  indigrnoiis  kinds.  At  present  we  can  ob- 
tain seeds  of  Ihe  I  ill  oat  grass,  (.■?iieii(i  elalim  .)  the 
orchanl  grass,{i>iir<i//i«  yloniefofn.)  'iniolhy  I'lilrxim 
prateme,)  herd  grass  (.'ii;ro)tis  itricta,)  and  white 
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nn  I  n-.l  closer,  (  Trit'iilimn  pruiciMC  .mil    T   rrjion  ) 
rii.»i'  .lie  hII  ■i>iil<l)l.-  lor  |m:<liir.-  urm^cs.     Ttii-  l'»» 
pnil'iiM*.    F    Iriviiili',   1'    ci(Hi|ir<-iH;i,    (rouifli   acul 
sill  i.ilh  »t  ilkril  nip.iilow  uimI  I>|iii-  nr.nvt)  IIk  Aicros 
'         tis  illii.  i»«liii<'  top  iir  fall  iiiPiuliiw.)  the  II  'Icui  In- 
nalii?<.  (Hi<'.iilo>v  M>n    uras;.)  ^olll^  ol"   llx"   I' ••ilnri!' 
aii.l  ifvrral  ol  ili>-  A;:ru>liH  l.tiuili.-'.  arc  imli;;'  imu^, 
anil  ■•'iin«  in  ■i|ioiiliiii.-oii'.ly.  lo  noils  ail«pl<'<l  lo  llnii 
>r>»lll.       riir  si-riN  ol'iiiiMtlutv  foxl.iil.  ««oit  sci-cii 
eil  v.Tn;tl   «r.i»«.  rv<'  iini-.*,  »nil  itio  fr^-iH-,  n\\y   he 
ohtiineil   iMiti   Gi.  :it  Uritaiii,  ami  mmlii   be  v.ilua- 
bl.    1  ■of>-'i.in»  I  •  .«iir  pil'lurf  ;;roainls. 
.Ubany  JS'uraery.Jiut.  H,  ISii. 

WATKR  ROTTING  KLAX. 

It  will  be  our  object  to  sluiw  that  ll:ix  'vater-rolted 
is  >.iipcrioi  to  Ihst  whii-h  i*  .leH-rntl'-il  Isl.  If  is  more 
durable.  Ti>  a«oiTl.nii  llii*.  M-  (imiilsi-ll  placed  on 
Ihe  ijround  a  (pMntity  of  tlax  thai  h  >cl  bocn  suffi 
cienllv  water  rotteil  lor  lire^sin;!  \i\  the  side  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  niirotled  tlax,  ami  turned  tliein 
oner  in  tbree  days,  until  the  new  llix  Has  sullieient 
ly  rotted  for  dressin;:  aNo;  and.  upon  examination. 
he  round  that  that  which  had  been  previously  water 
rotted  bad  lo-t  none  of  its  strenulb:  both  pareeN 
were  suir-red  to  remain  on  the  i;rouiid,  until  the  dew- 
rotted  bee  line  worthless,  while  the  water  rulteil  was 
found  to  be  still  slroiis  and  eood.  The  same  ;;eii- 
||.  iii;in  stales  that  lie  repeated  the  experiment  witli 
dr.  ssed  llax.  and  with  the  plant,  and  found  the  result 
the  same,  id  It  will  yield  a  greater  qoanlily  of  fibre 
from  a  given  quantity,  of  the  plant.  The  same  gen 
tlemaii  states  that  dew  rotted  tlax  avera:;ed  from  li 
to  It)  poiinils  of  fibre  only,  while  the  water  rolteil 
gave  from  16  to  25  pounds. 

In  Ireland.  Holland,  iiid  France,  flax  Is  invaria- 
bU  water  rott.d;  and  it  i«  stated  b\  the  manufactu 
rers  of  canvass,  that  lOn  pouiii!«  of  Dutch  tlax  will 
yii-ld  7-i  pounds  of  clean  flax,  Irish  65  pounds,  while 
tbi-  like  quantity  of  .\meriean  dew-rotted  will  yield 
onl\  40  pounds.  No  reason  can  be  discerned  why 
the  American  flax  sliould  yit-M  soniu-b  !e«?  than  the 
Dutch,  unless  it  be  in  the  iirocess  of  rottint;,  dress- 
int.  and  preparing  it  for  market,  it  is  worth  more: 
while  the  .\merican  dew-rolted  tlix  brings  in  market 
but  9  cents  per  pound,  and  in  that  proportion. 

To  Witter  rot  flax,  let  it  be  totally  immersed  in  W3 
ter,  and  the  -uri'ace  covered  with  boards,  straw,  or 
any  thing  else,  lo  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In 
summer,  when  the  wcsther  and  water  were  boih 
waim,  it  has  been  known  to  rot  in  seven  days;  m 
colder  weather  a  long  lime  will  be  required  NV'hen 
taken  from  the  water,  it  must  be  spread  lo  dry. 

[Hamp.  Sentinel. 

GYPSEOUS  EVRTH. 
Co^n^f  Point,  Pnnce  George's  county,  Va.  \ 
3.  S.  Skinveb,  Esu.  February  19,  I82S.       \ 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  sent  you  by  a  vessel,  from  Pe- 
tersburg, a  box  of  a  mineral  manuie,  which,  foi 
want  of  a  better  name,  I  call  eypseaus  earth.  It  is 
found  in  abundance,  in  several  places,  between  two 
ami  ten  miles  below  City  Point,  along  the  south 
bank  of  Jam6s  river.  It  may  possibly  deserve  no 
tiee  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  if  it  is  confined  to 
these  narrow  limits.  B  it  il  is  still  more  worth  at 
iention,  if  nature  has  placed  it,  (as  seems  most 
liki'l>,)  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  where  it  yel 
remiins  unnoticed  and  useless. 

The  principal,  but  not  the  only  ingredient,  which 
m  ike-  this  earth  a  manure,  i*  gypsum,  in  variou- 
proportions,  from  one  third  down  to  the  smalle-t 
pi-rei-plible  quantity,  in  the  form  of  very  sniall 
cry-l  lis,  and  sometimes  in  ivhite  grains,  or  coar* 
powder,  not  crystalized.  The  earth  which  you  will 
fee  ivc.  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  sample,  of  a  layer 
eiglil>-en  inches  thick,  I'rom  wliieh  f  have  taken  scv 
er.il  hunrlr.il  hush'  Is  Wliru  di;,^ing  ihe  same. 
last  wiQter,  1  aualyzed  two  specimens,  ol  381  grains 


cull,  and  obtained  fioiii  one  'J  \,  and  from  the  other 
101)  griins  of  pure  gypsum  lint  as  this  layer  i> 
.  overed  by  what  Is  less  rich,  whirh  is  dug  and  iisrd 
with  it,  I  esliniHtc  its  avenge  proportion  to  be 
oiic-sixih.  \  richer  anil  also  a  miirh  more  exten- 
sive luuly.  Ilis  at  li.e  highest  point  yet  nuticrd,  at 
ihe  f.ist  side  of  Uayley's  creek,  where  it  enters 
.lames  river;  but  its  value  is  lessened  by  the  gie;ilir 
size  of  the  crystals,  whirh  arc  very  hard,  and  would 
remain  a  long  lime  on  the  earth  without  dissolving 
many  of  Iheiii  are  larger  than  grains  of  corn,  and 
s  line  of  them  would  weigh  two  or  three  ounces. 

I^e^lde5  gypsum,  this  earth  contains  a  small  prp- 
portion  of  some  other  soluble  salt,  w  hich  sonielimes, 
in  dry  weather,  becomes  perceptible  on  the  surface, 
both  lo  the  sight  and  taste.  I  h.ive.  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  its  nature;  nor  do  I  know  how  far  this 
ingreilient  all'ects  the  value  of  the  earth  as  a  niii- 
nurc.  When  applied  as  thick  as  coninion  manure, 
I  have  known  it  lo  almost  destroy  the  productive 
powi  r  of  the  land — which  must  have  been  caused 
by  tills  salt,  as  the  earth  used  conlaincd  very  little, 
it  iiiv.  gypsum.  Of  this  poor,  and  probably  worlh- 
Ir  S'  kind,  the  body  extends  for  miles  together;  and 
all  that  I  have  seen  ppseiits  similir  peeuliar  ("-a- 
tiires.  by  which  this  eaitli  m  ly  easily  be  distin;;ui-h- 
ed,  ami  thereby  its  richer  parts  sought  for.  It  is  ol 
a  gieenish  colour,  sometimes  ii.cliinng  to  black, 
streaki  li  or  marble.H  with  pale  yellow,  and  contains 
mail)  impressions  of  sea  shi-lls,  though  no  particle 
of  slnll,  or  c  ilcare^ius  earth  remains.  It  evidently 
was  once  a  body  of  fossil  shells  and  earth,  such  as 
is  imjiroperly  called  "ni(ii7."  which  has  been  chang- 
ed, by  some  unaccountable  natural  process,  to  its 
present  state. 

Scarcely  any  use  has  been  made  of  this  manure, 
except  Dy  myself,  and  my  experiments  have  been 
made  u  der  circumstances  too  unfavourable  to  be 
deemetl  a  test  ol  its  value.  In  louver  \'irginia  vve  have 
very  little  soil,  on  which  gypsum  has  been  lonnd  lo 
be  operative,  and  still  less,  where  the  benefit  ob- 
tained, IS  eno'igh  to  pay  Ihe  cost;  and,  of  course, 
.lot  uioCii  gr.-aI«_T  beni-lit  can  be  expected  from  this 
manure,  which  is  so  nearly  the  same.  I  made  many 
small  experiments  with  it  about  the  year  1318,  and 
firund  results  similar  to  those  obtained  from  others 
made  with  imported  plaster  of  Paris:  that  is,  some- 
tiiiies  it  was  beneficial,  rarely  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, but  most  generally  had  no  erteet.  In  one 
ease,  a  very  striking  eflisct  was  produced  on  clover, 
hy  only  six  bushels  per  acre  of  gypseous  earth,  of 
not  one  third  the  sir'-ngth  of  that  sent  lo  you  At 
that  lime  I  supposed  the  supply  on  my  land  to  be 
very  limited,  and  ceased  to  use  it  for  several  years, 
reserving  it  for  clover,  when  my  land  should  be- 
come moie  fit  to  produce  it,  and  also  better  suited 
to  Ibis  manure — lor,  even  then,  I  entertained  an 
opinion,  which  time  and  observation  have  strength- 
ened, thai  soils,  incapable  of  deriving  any  benefit 
from  gypsum,  ivill  often  become  suited  to  that  ma- 
nure by  being  made  calcareous,  to  which  object,  I 
was  directing  every  eflTort-  Last  winter,  finding 
that  my  supply  of  this  earth,  far  exceeded  my  pre- 
vious expectations,  I  returned  to  its  use,  on  a  more 
extensive  scale — and  again  began  to  sow  clover, 
which  former  failures  had  compelled  me  lo  aban- 
don. I'he  earth  was  scattered  (in  February,  March 
and  .\pril.)  at  the  rale  of  twenty  bushels  lo  Ihe 
acre,  wliich  gave  more  than  three  of  pure  gypsum, 
i'his  is  tnrice  as  mucli  as  is  usually  applied;  but 
crystal-,  fine  as  they  aie,  must  dissolve  slowly,  and 
a  small  quantity  only  be  acting  at  once  It  was 
tried  on  twelve  acres  of  cotton,  three  or  fiiuron 
clover,  a  little  alone  on  corn,  and  all  my  manure  in 
the  stable  and  farm-yard,  was  mixed  with  as  much 
as  was  supposed  would  give  twenty  bushids  of  the 
earth  to  each  acre  in  mured  The  last  mode  ol 
u-jng  It,  was  intended  to  h.isten  the  fermenlalion  ol 
the  heaped  v»'s;ii:il)|e  manure.  The  resrilts  wrrr 
various,  and  aa  ^c(,  are  not  so  grdlilyiiig  at  1  had 


hnpeil  lo  find,  .is  »ll  ktat  on  m, ried,  or  rali  annul 
I  mil  Thai  sowed  on  Ihe  greater  pari  of  the  rot-' 
Ion.  produced  considerable  benefit,  and  none  on 
(he  balance — was  beneficial,  and  gi  nerally  highljT 
so,  on  eloviT,  in  every  e»perimrnl--and  prodeceil 
nut  Ihe  slightest  efl'ecl  on  corn.  \Vher<'  mixed  witb 
oilier  manure,  and  applied  to  corn,  Ms  cfliTl  (if  in- 
deed It  liail  any,)  was  concealed;  lliough  I  still  ex- 
peel  lo  see  il  on  Ihe  clover  lately  sown  there. 
C'ould  Ihe  gypsum  of  this  manure  be,  in  any  way. 
Injured  or  destroyed,  by  any  new  substance  formed 
during  Ihe  rermenlation  of  the  licap' 

Limited  as  was  the  success  of  my  experimenll, 
il  has  encouraged  me  lo  cnntinur,  and  exli-nd,  a 
manuring  which  i«  so  cheap,  that  il  is  diflieult  to 
estimate  the  expense;  and  thi-  mure  readily,  as  I 
had  before  seen  benefit  from  some  of  my  first  expe- 
riinenls,  several  years  after  they  were  thought  to 
have  failed.  Still,  however,  the  full  value  of  this 
manure,  cannot  be  shuwn.  except  on  soils  the  most 
fivourable  to  the  action  of  ::ypsum;  and  if  any 
frienil  of  yours,  who  cultivates  soil  of  that  kiiof, 
will  promise  you  to  make  pp. per  experiments  with 
gypseous  earth,  and  n  port  the  resuli«,  I  will  send 
you  a  few  barrels  of  il,  at  my  own  expense.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  it  will,  herealler,  be  an  artich'  of  sale, 
for  distant  transportalion,  unless  the  slock  is  ex- 
hausted before  its  v:ilue  is  lolly  known;  but  at  this 
lime,  any  quantity  may  be  obtaiiieij  at  no  other  cost 
than  digging  and  removing  it  from  the  iiver  bank. 
Yours,  &c.  ED.  RUFFIN. 


How  ARE  Irish  Potatoes  best  Preserved  thro'- 

VVl.STER? 
Pleasant  Point,  IFarycitk  caun/y,  Va.,  } 
J.  S.  Skin.weii,  Ksh.  Feb.  1m,  18J8.      J 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  now  engaged  in  planting  a  large 
crop  of  Irish  potatoes,  (Solanum  Tuberosum.)  a  fa- 
fourite  vegetable  ivith  me.  The  soil  I  have  chosen 
is  very  light  and  sandy.  I  plant  them  in  deep 
trenches,  and  have  them  thickly  enveloped  in  -lablc 
manure,  and  ccnspietely  covered  with  the  same  I 
anticipate  a  crop  of  four  hundred  bushels;  and  will 
be  much  obliged,  in  Ihe  next  Farmer,  for  a  reripo 
how  to  save  them  bcot  through  the  winter  In  this 
section  of  Virginia,  we  always  get  our  seed  Iroin 
ths  Yankee  vessels,  on  account  of  nut  understmd- 
ing  the  proper  mode  to  preserve  them  during  iho 
winter;  and  it  is  even  urged,  that  they  will  not  an- 
s.ver  well,  if  kept  here  more  than  two  crops  I 
think  this  a  mistake;  and  make  this  inquiry  for  in- 
formation.  G.  LANE  CORBIN. 

[An  answer  to  the  above  will  be  found  in  Expe- 
riments on  Potatoes,  by  J.  Buel,  Esq.,  in  our  last 
number,  preceding  volume.] 


Extract  to  the  Editor. 

Buckingham,  ftrginia,      } 
J.  .S.  Skinner,  Es«.  Marck  8,  1 828   ^ 

Sir, — "I  am  much  annoyed  with  a  little  white 
worm,  having  a  copper-coloured  head.  The.y  per- 
forate the  stalks  of  young  corn,  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  wliich  destroys  its  growth. 
The  corn  is  not  exempt  from  their  depredations 
until  it  joints.  I  have  listed  my  corn  lands, 
leaving  the  clover,  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  rows, 
lo  supply  them  with  food.  This  is  a  palliative,  but 
not  a  remedy.  I'lic  fly  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  fdl, 
upon  the  stalks  of  Ihe  carrot->ved.  The  young 
worms  bore  a  passage  through  Ihe  rind  to  the  pilh, 
which  afl'ords  them  food  and  good  quarters  for  Iho 
winter.  Those  who  choose  lo  examine,  will  yet 
find  them  in  the  stalks  of  the  carrot-weed,  and 
some  on  the  hog-weed  You  will  please  insert  a 
paragraph  in  Ihe  Farmer,  where  some  of  your  nu- 
merous subscribers  and  correspondents,  may  alTord 
a  remedy.  Yours,  iic. 

CHARLES  YA.NUEY," 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[March  21.  1828. 


VKlililATIU>. 

Calioba,  Stale  of  ,1labama,      ) 
J.  S.  Skin-ver,  Esq.  25">  ^'''-^  l^-^'  > 

Sir,— Veni-tdl'ion  is  putting  forth  in  every  direc- 
tion, 'lilt  honey-suckle  and  yellow  jessamine,  have 
been  out  this  ten  days  past.  Corn, planted  the  first 
instant,  is  six  or  eight  inches  high;  and  the  martin 
has  made  his  appearance,  for  the  first  lime  this  sea- 
son, to-day.     Is  this  not  unusually  early? 

Yours,  &.C.  »■ 

[Corn  will  not  be  planted  in  Maryland  yet  for  a 
monih.  I'each  trees  not  yet  in  blossom,  &.C.,  though 
the  season  is  earlier  here  than  usual.] 


HOB.TICT7LTUKI>. 


COCHINEAL. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Cochineal  in  the  Southern 

atates. 
DeirSib  Wat:kington,.Viirch,  18J8. 

I  send  you  an  English  paper,  containing  an  aiti- 
cle  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Cochineal  It  is  very 
particular,  and  may  be  highly  interesting  to  your 
southern  >ul)scrihers.  The  prickly  pei,r  is  imlige- 
nou-  in  almost  every  pari  of  the  United  Slates,  espe- 
cially in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  near  the  sea 
shore.  I  have  seen  it  gi owing  in  abundance  on 
J  ,mes'  islanil,  in  the  harbour  ol  Chailesloii,  and 
have  also  seen  on  the  leaves  many  ol  ihc  injects  de- 
scribed ill  the  article  above  alluded  to.'  Perhaps 
the  publication  of  the  article  may  induce  some  of 
our  southern  planters  to  cultivate  the  prickly  pear, 
with  a  view  to  o'olaining  the  cochineal, and  tlius  add 
a  new  staple  to  ihc  valuable  commodities  already 
produced  in  our  southern  states. 
Yours,  truly, 

ALEX.  MACOMB. 


Cultivation  of  Cochineal  in  Malta. 
It  is  not  generally  known  in  this  country,  that  the 
-cochineal  of  Mexico    is   now  cullivated   in  Europe, 
and  that  it  is  already  in  our  colonics  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

This  valuable  and  interesting  creature  was  stnt 
from  Vera  Cruz,  by  Don  Pedro  Jose  Larazo,  in 
1820;  and  during  the  long  voyage,  nothing  material 
seemed  to  alter  its  condition;  and,  on  its  arrival  at 
Cadiz,  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  Patriotic  ,So,iitj 
of  that  place,  in  order  that  it  should  be  submitted 
lo  more  particular  management  and  scientific  ob- 
servations. 

The  Society  readily  undertook  its  management,  I 
studied  its  economy,  and  went  t.)  considerable  ex- 
pense to  extend  its  cultivation  throughout  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  Spain;  and,  fiom  the  numerous 
"eiierations  which  have  been  produced,  the  size 
and  good  quality  of  the  insect,  it  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered a  new  and  an  important  branch  of  com- 
merce to  the  Peiiin^ula. 

The  prickly  pear,  in  the  provinces  of  Grenada, 
Andalusia,  Murcia  and  Catalonia,  is  now  carel'ull( 
cullivated  lor  ihis  extraordinary  insect  to  feed  upon; 
and  it  is  now  proved,  tuyund  a  doubt,  that,  by  at- 
tention to  ihc  cullivatioii  of  the  ai>untia,  the  bril- 
liancy of  colour, and  durability  ol  llie  dye,  which 
the  cochineal  insect  reared  in  Sp.iin  otrers,are  efpial 
to  the  finest  produced  in  the  province  of  Guatemala, 
in  .Mexico.  The  general  character  and  propcn^i- 
ties  of  this  extraordinary  creature  are  not  easily 
observed,  and  require  great  allenlion.  In  common 
with  all  other  animals,  it  has  tin-  ^ll^llnolion  of  sex- 
es; but  no  two  creatures  uf  the  same  class  can  pre- 


[•  The  Editor  remembers  well,  when  a  small  boy  at 
schoul  at  (Jueen  Anne,  on  llic  Paluxenl  river,  lo  have 
seen  Ihe  prickly  pear  giowini;  spoutancouelj  and  exion- 
.sively  iu  that  ueighbourhuutl.J 


Sent  more  characlerisiic    diflerence  ihan  the  male 
and  female  of  the  cochineal. 

It  is  not  correct,  when  we  are  told  by  naturalists 
that  these   insects   fly  about,  from   leaf  lo  leaf,  and 
deposile  their  eggs.     The  females  canni>l  11};  they 
never  move   after   they   once   laslen  on  Ihe  leaf. — 
They  live  by  suction,  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  plant 
until  they  are  either  gathered  tor  use,  or  a  new  ge 
neralion  formed.     They  grow   to    the   size  of  small 
lentil,  or  an  oval  shaped   pe .;  they   are  convex  on 
the  outer   surface,  and    concive   towards   the  plant 
The  convex  surface  is  beautifully  marked  with  lines 
and  rugged;  and,  when   Ihe    insect    is  about  lilteen 
days  old,  it  resembles  a   louse    in    many  particulars. 
It  has  three  claws  or  legs  on  each  side,  upon  which 
It  walks  slowly  when  ome   detached  from  its  hold; 
it  will   crawl   over   the   hand,  or  wander  over  any 
plane  surface,  but  when  it  falls,  or  turns  over  on  its 
back,  which  it  is  very   prone  to  do,  it  is  as  helpless 
as  a  turtle.     It  has  a    kind  of  proboscis,  or  sting- 
like member,  extending  from  the  mouth,  which  pe- 
netrates the  soft  leaf  of  the  apuntia.  which  secures 
it  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  in  its  first  situa- 
tion.    They  prefer   living   in  society   to  wandering 
about  the  leaf,  although  it   is  ccr'ain  destruction  lo 
thousands  of  Ihein;  for  vxhen   they  grow  lo  a  cer- 
tain size,  ihey  pu-h    one    anolher  out  of  their  origi- 
nal situations  mechanieally— thus  Ihe  weaker  ones, 
or  those  that  are  deposited  last,  generally  perish. 

But  this  mortality  can  be  uell  aBbrded,  by  the 
prodigious  fecundity  of  Ihe  creature.  Mr  Alzale 
has  declared,  by  a  geometrical  calcutalion.  ib-l 
every  cochineal  coniains  six  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  sefc/i  huidred  and  seventy-stven  young  ones. 
How  M  Alzale  was  enabled  to  hit  this  exact  num- 
ber, I  do  not  pretend  to  know;  but  certain  it  is, 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  Ihal  possesses  such  pow- 
ers of  fecundity  as  Ihe  cochineal  insect. 

At  a  very  early  period  thej  cover  themselves 
with  a  silky  coat  of  a  milky  whiieness;  and  although 
many  of  them,  occasionally,  during  the  period  of 
llieir  existence,  lose  this  whiieness,  (for  they  do  not 
all  do  so,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  ellccieil  by 
mechanical  friction  of  one  another,  from  increased 
growth  at  ditTen  nt  periods,  rather  than  from  any 
natural  operation  or  change  within  them;  and  this 
opinion  is  the  result  of  observation  for  many  years;) 
yet  they  all  retain  that  whiieness  until  they  are  ga- 
thered for  commercial  purposes. 

The  male  insects  are  few:  in  a  society  of  1000, 
perhaps  not  more  than  two  or  three  males  can  be 
observed.  They  are  furnished  with  long  while 
wings,  and  resemble,  in  point  of  shape,  a  matchito 
or  spider. 

From  the  thirty-filth  to  the  forty-fifth  day,  a  pro- 
longation may  be  observed,  extending  from  the  pos 
tcrior  of  the  female;  and  about  the  same  period,  the 
males  may  be  discovered  busily  impregnating  the 
ova  of  the  females.  This  process  is  far  the  most 
important,  for  if  the  males,  or  muchas,  are  by  any 
circumstance  disturbed,  impregnation  is  rendered 
incomplete.  When  this  period  is  over,  the  males 
wander  about  the  leaves  in  a  most  exhausted  and 
miseiablc  condition,  and  what  is  still  more  strange, 
they  disapjiear  in  an  instant,  and  no  one  can  tell 
what  Iraiisfoimalion  they  assume. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Hastings,  during  his  resi- 
dence m  Malta,  oflered  every  encouragement  loi 
Ibc  miroduction  and  cultivation  of  this  most  valui- 
ble  article  o!  commerce  on  the  island,  and  although 
every  exertion  was  made  to  proi  ure  the  living  in- 
sects, they  did  not  arrive  on  the  island  during  Ihe 
lile-liinc  of  lb.it  most  dislinguished  and  paliiulic 
nobleman,  in  .lanuary,  last  year,  two  pols  of  the 
prickly  pear,  wiili  living  insects  of  the  cochineal, 
were  put  on  board  an  English  packet,  for  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Hastings,  at  Malta.  Hi'r  ladyship  was 
then  at  Malta,  and  the  insects  never  arrived.  The 
captain  of  Ihe  packet  besi   knows   what   became  of 


mclemenl    season,  vlui  ing    the    »u\age.     1'rue   ills, 
Ihey  have  not  since  beeri  heard  of. 

However,  not  on  this  account  was  the  afifair  ne- 
glected;  an   humble   Individual,  who  had    exerted 
himself  for  a   period  of  nearly   two  years,  to  pre- 
serve the  insects  for  Malta,  succeedeil  last  August 
in  introducing  on  that  island  three  pots  of  the  prick- 
Iv  pear  with   living  insects  of  the  finest   quality  of 
cochineal,  upon  them-    They  were  held  at  the  di-po- 
sal  of  his  Majesty's  government  there,  for  the  public 
good  of  Ihe   island,  and  the  individual  who  had  the 
happiness  to  be  the  first  introducer  of  such  an  im- 
portant commercial  art. cle,  devoted  himself,  without 
lee  or  reward,  for  three  months,  to  their  cullivalioa 
and  management,  and  felt   particularly   gratified  to 
see  several   generations  of  those   insects  produced 
before  he  left  Malta;  and  he   feels  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  as    the   prickly   pear  is  indigenous  on   the 
island,  with  ordinary  attention  to  its  cultivation,  and 
encouraged  by   government,  it   will   ultimately  be- 
come a  branch  of  lucrative  commerce  lo  that  colo- 
ny.    .Sicily,  Corfu,  and   other  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terianean,  are  also   eligible   for  rearing  this  insect. 
In  order  the  more  efleclually  to  secure  its  extension 
and  cultivation  in  the   island  of  Malta,  government 
should  offer  a  premium   on   every  pound   weight  of 
cochineal  ^^hlch   is   produced   on    the   island  fur-lhe 
first  two  years,  after   which   period   its  cultivation 
woiilil  be  prosperous. 

[The  present  price  of  cochineal  in  this  market  is 
Ji  SO  lo  j>3  00  per  pound — being  one  dollar  less  than 
the  average  price  for  several  years  |)aat.) 


SCUPPERNONG  VI.NE. 
Mr.  Skikner,  J^eicbtrn,  .V.  C,  March  4,  18-28. 

Sir, — .My  attention  was  drawn,  the  other  day.  to 
a  communication  in  your  paper,  dated  from  Raleigh, 
N.  C  ,  in  which  the  writer  says,  he  \s  "clearly  o{ 
opinion"  that  Ihe  Scuppernong  vine  is  not  a  mtive 
ol  Carolina,  but  was  brought  hither,  and  probably 
by  the  colony  of  French  pio/esjaiits,  which,  he  says, 
settled  near  Bath;  and  he  quoies  Lawson's  History 
of  Carolina,  as  an  authority  for  Ihis  last  position 
concerning  the  settlement  of  the  colony 

In  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  to  be  "clear- 
ly of  opinion,"  and  to  be  "of  a  clear  opinion"  are 
very  different  things;  and  it  hippens,  in  this  case, 
that  he  is  entirely  inislaken  in  the  fact  on  which  he 
grounds  his  hypothesis:  for  the  French  protestants 
alluded  lo,  did  not  sett'e  at  or  near  Bath,  or  Srup- 
pernong,  or  Iloanoke  island;  but  upon  Trenk  river, 
which  is  (juile  ilislant  from  either  of  these  places, 
and  near  the  town  of  Nertbcrn,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  are  now  many  of  llieir  descendants. 
They  came  hither  from  the  JManakin  town,  above 
the  falls  of  James  river,  in  Virginia,  where  they 
had  discovered  the  coal  mines,  hut  by  delay  suffered 
an  Englishman  lo  gil  a  patent  f^  r  the  land  See 
Lawson,  p.  yS,  and  Wdliamson's  History  of  North 
Carollua.  vol    1,  p.  178. 

Now,  this  grape  has  not  been  heard  of  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ihe  Calls  of  James  river,  whence, 
acco''ding  to  your  correspondent,  they  must  have 
brought  il;  and  it  was  not  knonn  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newbern,  until  brought  hither,  from  its  na 
live  district,  by  one  Hicknum,  whose  name  it  bears 
in  this  part  of  Ihe  country. 

B  it  there  is  a  passage  in  Lawson  completely  sub- 
versive of  your  correspondenl's  notion.  He  say» 
(p  ll-l,)lhitin  a  conversation  with  their  pastor. 
Monsieur  Philip  de  Rixhourg.  "He  assured  uie  that 
their  intent  was  lo  proDagate  lines,  as  lar  as  llwir 
circu.lislances  would  perniil.  pruvidcd  Ihey  could  ffet 
any  slipsof  vinesthnt  tmuld  do  "  Lawsm,,  however, 
goes  on  to  say,  that   al   lhal  tin  e  '  1708.)  he  "had 


gotten  some  grape  seed,  of  the  Jesuits'  trhilr   enipc 
from  JMaddra    They  came  up  plenlifull)  ."&.r.  Here, 

„^ ._  _  llhen.  Is  .iiiolber  loop  on    ivliich   to  bang  .i  llieor>  of 

them.    They  iiugbl,  indeed,  have  perished  in  lhal  |  the  foreign  origin  of  Ihia  grape.    Yet  this  1  think 
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will  t'<|ii:illr  f;iil.  Ili'iiiish  rcrtHiiily  more  pliiutiUlr 
than  any  \ft  offorcil;  for  llii*  ruldin  Iml  at  iIihi 
time  »  fommrriT  Willi  M.uli-ir.i.  /^irwii.  ji  SJ.  In 
our  ciiriloin  wr  have  ^lill  a  ir/ii/«  /cra/ir,  foinniniil\ 
cull.-d  the  Kiij;/i.</i  crajH-.  I>ut  which  »»■•  prohnlily 
from  Madfira  ..ml  (lorh^ips  the  rcty  i;r.«|ir  of  uliirli 
La\v>oii  *|irak».  Il  nouKI  hi-  easy,  Ikuvcht,  to  <lr- 
tiTciimo  (his  point  hy  roni|>arison,  il"  s|ieciiiions  of 
tbr  llircp  vinrs  \v<t>'  oblainrtl. 

Aiiolhrr  siipjioMliun.  I  hrlii-vf ,  has  hoi-ii  sturlnl 
in  rrifarii  to  Ihi'.  frapf ,  hy  soiiir  one.  who  Mi^::<'.Hts 
th;i(  it  iiiithl  have  been  hrouRlit  to  Koaiiokr  islaml 
by  !Sir  Walter's  last  colony.  Hut  lhi»  person,  in 
his  eaiternesn  for  theory,  must  have  paiil  viry  lilllc 
re;:artl  to  probniiility;  for.  I  a>k,is  F.iinlaiid  a  eoun- 
try  more  likely  to  be  the  parent  of  a  valiialilo  grape 
th  n  Carolina?  Is  such  a  prape  known  in  KnKlan<l? 
H.iil  that  colony  been  from  I'orlus-il,  i>pain,  or  the 
South  >f  Krance,  there  hail  been  some  colour  of 
plausibility  in  the  9up|>osition;  but.  as  il  is.  I  niu<l 
think  it  ilestitnte  of  even  this.  Il  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  apt  many  persons  are  to  suppose  lli.il 
every  thinp  valuable  must  have  a  foreign  origin 
Before  the  supposition  can  he  received  in  (his  case, 
it  kMll  be  necessary  to  shew  thai  there  is  such  a 
grape  in  the  country  from  which  Ihi'y  woiilil  derive 
il  This  Lawson,  whom  we  have  so  frequently 
quoted,  was  an  adventurous  and  intelligent  t<nn;lish- 
ni  n.  who,  liavinj;  resided  in  Carolina  from  170(1  to 
1703.  wrote  and  published  an  account  of  il  on  bis 
return  to  Eiipland.  His  booi<.  printed  at  London 
in  17  IS.  is  now  extremely  scarce.  Il  contains  some 
ob>ervalion5  on  the  nulture  of  the  vine  in  Carolina 
at  that  time,  which  may  be  north  attention.  He 
says,  p  lli-3.  '•Some  essays  of  this  nature  have 
been  made  by  that  honourable  knit;ht.  Sir  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  in  South  Caroliua.  who.  as  I  am  infoimed. 
has  rejected  all  exotic  vines,  and  makes  his  wine 
from  the  natural  black  grape  of  Carolina,  by  craft- 
injC  it  upon  its  own  stock."  And  farther — "The 
trimming  of  vines,  as  they  do  in  France,  that  is  to 
a  stump,  must  either  here  not  be  followed,  or  we 
are  not  sensible  of  the  exact  tinie  when  they  ouKhl 
to  be  thus  pruned;  for  experience  has  tauj;ht  us 
that  the  European  grape,  sutTered  to  run  and  ex- 
pand itself  at  large,  has  been  found  to  beir  as  well 
in  .America  as  in  Europe;  and  when  trimmed  to  a 
stump,  it  has  tirsi  borne  a  poor  crop  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  then,  by  bleeding  after  cutting,  became 
emaciated,  and  after  a  few  years  died.  This  cipe- 
riment,  I  believe,  has  never  failed;  for  I  have  (rim- 
med the  natuial  vine  the  French  way,  which  has 
been  attended  at  last  with  the  same  fate.  Where- 
fore it  seems  best  to  leave  the  vines  more  branches 
here  than  in  F^.urope.  or  to  let  thcra  run  upon  trees, 
as  some  do  in  Lombardy  upon  elms  "  kites  coti- 
juitgere  atmis,  as  Virgil  hath  it. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

A  North  Carolinun. 


CCLTIVATION   or    THE  \'|NE.  SiLK,  THE  OlIVE,  Al- 
MOND.  &C. 

Greene  co.,  .llubama,  20(/»  Feb.,  18-23. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner, 

Dear  .Sir.—  Inclosed  I  send  you  five  dollars,  as  a 
subscription  for  your  useful  paper  and  in  doing  so, 
shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  you 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  agricultural  prospects  and 
exp'rinients  in  'his  part  of  the  country,  as,  I  pre- 
sume, it  is  one  of  which  you  seldom  bear  much  — 
hiving  been  settled  at  no  very  remote  period,  and 
bv  persons,  too,  who  generally  pay  very  little  alien 
tion  to  any  thing  but  the  main  staple,  which  is  cot 
ton  My  residence  is  in  about  lat.  thirtv-lwo  de- 
grees, forty-two  niiniiles.  which  I  am  parlicular  in 
stating,  as  I  am  engaged  in  >everal  evperimcnt-  in 
European  and  other  productions.  Ileeniing  tlii«  a 
very  favourable  climate  for  vines,  and  having  alnnst 
wery  variety  of  soil,  I,  (in  conjunctioa  with  a  French 


gi'iilleunn  from  (irenohlr,  who  lives  imiiiediah  ly 
adiuiiiing  my  larcii,)  have  been,  for  the  l.isl  two  or 
llirei'  years,  piogressinj;,  llnnigh  not  very  i.ipidly .  in 
establishing  a  \iiieyard,on  the  French  plan  iil  ciil 
tivation;  and  although  we  have  not  yet  nrriveil  to 
that  sl.igc  of  HdianceiiienI,  in  which  we  can  shew 
luanv  fruits  of  our  labours,  the  results  thus  far,  are 
'ar  from  being  discouraging.  \Ve  have  twi  Ive  or  lif 
teen  acres  planted  in  vines  of  several  \aiielies,  and 
some  of  iheiu  succeed  remarkably  well.  VVe  have 
made  some  wine,  pronounced  by  connoisseurs  in 
these  uidltirs,  of  very  good  ipiality,  and  this  year, 
>M-  11. liter  ourselves,  we  shall  make  several  casks. 
The  vine  which  seems  to  Hourish  mosi  luxuriaiilly, 
IS  (he  Madeira,  though  some  of  Ihe  liordeaiix  kiniN 
succeed  very  well.  We  intend  persevering  till  we 
find  out  what  kinds  succeed  bei't,  and  proiluce  Ihe 
best  wine  in  Ihis  cliinale;  and  as  soon  as  we  suc- 
ceed in  that,  no  duubi,  many  others  will  follow  our 
eximple. 

In  conjunction  wilh  the  vine,  we  are  planting 
iiiulbeiiy  orchards,  with  the  view  of  raising  silk, 
h.n  ing  some  id'  the  best  kinds  ol  (be  French  miil- 
l)erry,lor  feeding  the  worms.  Of  the  practicability 
ul  siiecei'ding  in  raising  silk,  we  do  not  entertain 
any  doubts.  The  only  question  is,  whether  il  will 
be  sufficiently  prolilable  to  cncoiir.'ge  us  to  pio- 
I'Ced — as  we  have  no  silk  manufactories  in  the 
Uniled  Slates,  so  far  a~  m\  information  extends,  and 
we  can  harilly  nndeisell,  in  l.reign  countries,  the 
French  and  Chinese,  where  labour  is  so  much 
cheaper  than  with  us. 

.Some  olher  little  experiments,  of  a  less  general 
nature,  are  also  in  progress,  such  as,  planting  al- 
mond orchards,  and  raising  fruit  trees  of  almost 
every  descriplion;  but  from  our  limited  experi- 
ments, having  been  in  this  part  of  the  country  only 
four  years,  and  being  necessarily  principally  occu- 
pied in  reclaiming  our  lands  from  the  rude  Ijaiid  of 
nature,  we  have  not,  as  yet,  reaped  aiuch  "fruil" 
from  our  labours.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
but  Ibat  fruil  trees,  of  almost  every  kind,  will  suc- 
ceed very  well  here,  wilh  the  exception  only  of 
those  peculiar  to  the  tropics.  The  olive  tree,  of 
which  we  have  several,  does  not  succeed  very  well 
here,  but  does  in  Mobile;  where  I  saw  one  of  the 
same  importation  with  mine,  beginning  to  blossom, 
two  weeks  since,  without  any  protection  or  particu- 
lar care.  It  has  been  planted  only  five  years,  and 
"as  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  old  al  the  tiuie. 
The  orange  tree  succeeds  very  well  at  Mobile, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of 
me;  and  also  as  high  up  the  Mississippi  river,  on 
the  south  side,  as  Point  Coupee,  where  I  saw  sev- 
eral fine  ones  in  a  gentleman's  garden,  on  a  visit  to 
that  country  a  few  iveeks  since.  While  speaking 
of  that  [ilace,  I  may  mention  to  you,  as  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  very  peculiar  season,  thai  1  eat 
good  ripe  apples,  at  the  same  place,  in  January  last, 
and  was  credibly  informed,  that  some  of  Ihe  second 
giowlh  of  Ihe  cotton  stalks  from  the  old  roots,  was 
actually  in  blossom. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

RUBER  I'  W.  WITHERS. 


INTBilNAL  IMPROVSnXZlNT. 


RAIL-ROAD. 
Through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Ce- 
cil county.  Md.,  we  received  information,  that  Ihe 
bill  to  incorporate  a  rail-road  from  Elklon  to  this 
place,  which  had  been  rejected  in  (he  M.^ryland 
House  of  Delegates,  has  been  again  taken  up  on  a 
motion  to  reionsider.  From  the  following  notice, 
it  appears  that  the  bill  has  passed  that  House;  and 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  il  will  pass 
the  Senate.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr  Latimer,  for 
his  exertions  in  (he  business,  and  to  the  gentlemen 
nanied  ia  the  notice. 


Mil'  bill.  incoipiiiHiing  u  ruil-roBil  coiiipany  from 
Elklon  to  lliis  place,  parsed  ihis  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  Maryland,  on  Tbiirsilny  la»l.  Ihrough  the 
i-xerlions  of  .Mr.  .Mercer  and  .NIr  Thomna,  of  Ce 
cil,  Mr  Lee,  of  Montgomery,  (ien.  .Stcuarl,  and 
.Mr.  McMabon,  of  Ilalliiiiore,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Frederick.     It  will  past  the  Senate. 

[Dflnxrart  Oaiitti. 

[The  hill  above  mentioned  has  berouie  a  law. 
So  has  one  for  making  a  rail  way  froni  Fr-  niblown 
to  New  Castle.  Of  the  parlicular  provisions  we 
are  not  aequainled. 

Il  struck  us  as  a  strange  objection  to  he  made,  at 
Ihis  lime  of  d.iy,  to  these  impinvemenls,  Ihal  they 
might  interfere  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal;  because,  parlicularly,  (lie  sliile  had  inve-led 
$50,000  in  that  canal  !  !  —and  sn,  because  Ihe  slate 
might  possibly  deiive  less  profit  on  what  may  prove 
to  be  H  most  iniprovideni  investment,  improve- 
ments of  a  rival  character,  however  much  better 
ailapted  to  the  public  convenience,  shall  nol  be  con- 
slrocled  even  by  iniimlc  inilividuul  c<inlribulioit! 
Who  can  think  of  il  wilboui  being  reminded  ul  Ihe 
fable  of  the  dog  in  the  niangei!] 


THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 

A  rail-road  b.-ing  made  from  Baltimore  to  York 
Haven,  we  shall  calculate  upon  having  a  part  of  Ihe 
iscending  trade  on  the  .Susquehanna,  possessing,  a* 
we  do,  a  larjfe  share  of  that  whidi  descends.  The 
Baltimore  tjazelte.of  a  late  date,  had  an  adveitise- 
ment  for  one  hundred  tcagons  to  carry  heavy  freights 
to  Anderson's  firry,  opposite  .Marietta.  The  rail- 
road being  made,  a  business  that  would  employ  a 
thousand  wagons,  will  be  often  transacted  in  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  has 
declined  to  pass  an  act  corresponding  wilh  that 
which  has  been  passed  in  Maryland,  to  make  such 
a  road.  The  subscription  books,  however,  vvill  be 
opeoed  in  DaUiinore  and  York  on  the  '2jth  insl.  and 
all  Ihe  stock  be  taken. 

Shares  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  com- 
pany are  at  a  large  advance.  The  senate  of  Virgi- 
nia, 1 1  to  1 1,  rejected  the  bill,  which  had  passed  the 
house  of  delegates  by  a  large  m.ijority,  to  give  lo 
the  company  a  more  extended  range  for  the  loca- 
iion  of  Ihe  road. 


IiAOIES'  DEFAKTMEMT. 


Correspondence  ok  Admiral  Colli.ngwood. 

Memoirs  of  Ailmiral  Lord  Collingwood,  with  his 
Correspondenie.  have  lately  been  issued  in  London. 
They  are  fitted  to  inspire  the  highest  respect  for  the 
memory  of  that  olficer.  We  copy,  Ihis  afternoon, 
two  ol  hi''  letters  of  advice  to  his  daughlrrs,  which 
bespeak  >ound  sense  and  pure  alTection.  His  bio- 
grapher says  of  him — 

"Of  fitly  years,  during  which  he  continued  in  Ihe 
Navy  ,a  bout  forty  four  were  passed  in  aclive  <iiiploy- 
ment  abroad:  and  in  the  eventful  lime  from  17'.)3, 
till  his  death  in  18(0.  he  was  only  for  one  year  in 
England,  and  for  Ihi-  remainder  was  principally  en- 
gaged in  tedious  blockades,  rarely  visiting  a  port; 
and  on  one  occasion  actually  kept  llie  sea  for  Ihe 
almost  incredible  space  of  twenty-two  months,  with- 
out once  dropping  his  anchor." 

The  following  quotations  from  his  correspond- 
ence will  shed  additional  light  on  the  noble  charac- 
ter of  the  man. 

"I  hardly  know  how  we  shall  be  able  to  support 
Ihe  dignity  lo  which  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
raise  me  Let  others  plead  for  pensions:  I  can  be 
rich  without  money,  by  endeavouring  to  be  superior 
to  every  thing  poor.  1  would  have  my  services  to 
my  country  unstained  by  any  inlirested  motive;  and 
old  Scott  and  1  can  go  on  in  our  cabbage  garden 
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without  much  greater  expanse  than  formerly  But  I 
have  had  a  great  destruclion  of  my  furniture  and 
stock;  I  have  hardly  a  chair  that  has  not  a  sho'  in  it, 
and  many  have  lo;t  both  lcu;s  and  arms,  ivilhont 
hope  of  pension.  Mf*  wine  broke  in  moving,  and 
nay  pigs  were  slain  in  batilr;  ;ind  these  are  heavy 
losses  where  they  cannot  be  replaceil." 

Writing  to  Lady  Collingwood  in   April   1307,  he 
says, 

"I  am'  not  pleased  at  what  occurred  in  Parliament 
about  my  pension,  or  that  my  family  should  li:ive 
been  represented  a«  one  whose  existence  depitiiled 
on  a  gilt  of  money,  and  I  have  told  I.urd  Casllereai;h 
my  mind  on  the  subject.  Though  I  do  not  consid- 
er poverty  to  be  criminal,  yet  nobody  likes  to  be  held 
up  as  an  object  of  co.npas-i.in.  Poor  as  we  are,  we 
are  independent.  To  possess  riches  is  not  the  oh 
ject  of  my  ambition,  but  to  deserve  iheni;  but  I  was 
in  hope  I  should  have  got  another  medal — of  that 
indeed  1  was  ambitious." 

iMUrs  of  the  laic   BrilNt   Jhbnirnl,  Lord   Colling 
wood,  to  his  diinahlcrx. 

Cadiz.. luly  23,  1808 
"Mlj  dearest  Sarah  nnd  Manj — It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  find  from  your  letters  that  you  were  well, 
and  I  hope  making  good  use  of  your  time.  It  is  at 
this  period  of  voiir  li.es  that  you  must  lay  the  loun 
dation  of  all  knowledge,  and  of  those  manners  and 
modes  of  speaking  that  distinguish  the  genllevvunian 
from  the  Miss  Nothings.  A  good  W(niian  has  great 
&nd  important  duties  to  do  in  the  world, and  will  always 
be  in  danger  of  doing  them  ill,  and  without  credit  to 
herself,  unless  she  have  aiquired  knowledge.  I  havr 
only  to  recommend  to  you,  not  to  pass  too  iniK  h  ol 
your  time  in  trilling  pursuits,  or  reading  books  mere- 
ly ol  amusement.  ivbi<h  alVord  you  no  inroriiiatKni; 
nor  any  thing  that  you  cannot  relied  upon  alterwanls, 
and  feel  that  you  have  acquired  what  you  did  not  know 
before.  Never  do  any  tiling  that  can  denotr  an  an- 
gry mind;  for  although  every  body  is  horn  with  a  cer 
fain  degree  of  passion,  and  from  untowmii  circuin 
stances  will  sometimes  feel  its  operation,  and  be 
what  tiiey  call  out  of  humour;  yet  a  sensible  man  or 
woman  will  not  allow  il  to  be  discovered.  Check  and 
restrain  it;  never  make  any  determination  till  you 
find  it  has  entirely  subsided;  and  alw.iys  avoid  any 
thing  you  may  wish  unsaid  I  hope,  Sarah,  you  con- 
tinue to  read  geography.  Whenever  there  arc  any 
particular  events  h.ippening.  examine  the  map  and 
see  where  they  are  placed.  At  Saragossa,  in  Ana 
gon,  the  Spanish  army  «as  composed  mostly  ol  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  ami  the  priests  (who  take 
a  great  interest  in  this  war)  were  oflicers.  I'he  Bi- 
shop headed  the  army,  and  with  his  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  a  cross  in  the  other,  fought  very  bravely 
until  he  was  shot  in  the  arm.  Al  Andijar,  a  toivn 
on  the  river  Giiadalquiver,  tbi  Spanish  army  loughl 
a  great  battle,  and  entirely  defeated  the  French.  I 
hope  that  they  will  be  driven  enlirely  out  of  Spam 
very  soon.  Do  you  study  geometry,  wliich  I  beg  you 
will  consider  as  quite  a  necessary  branch  of  know- 
ledge. It  contains  much  that  is  usrful.and  a  great 
deal  that  is  entertaining — that  you  will  daily  disrovei 
as  you  grow  older.  VV  binever  I  come  home  we  will 
never  part  again  while  1  liv;  and  till  then,  and  ever, 
lam,  my  dear  girls,  ynur  most  alli'c'.ioiiate  lather." 

To  the  Hon  Miss  Coltiiigieood 
"1  received  your  letter,  my   deare-t  child,  and  il 
made  me  very  happy  to  find  that  you  and  de.ir  iMa 
ly  were  well,  and  taking  piuns  with  your  education 
The  greatest   pleasure   I  have   in    the   luidst   of    iin 
toils  and  troubles,  is  the  expectation  wliirh  I  enter 
tain  "I  finding  you  improved  in  knowledge;  and  th.it 
the  understanding   "hieli  il  has  phaseil  Cud  to  giV' 
yon  both,  has  been  ciiltivaled  with  cair  and  assiduilt. 
Y    ur    future    happiness     anil    les|ieitabilily    in    the 
world  depend  on  the    dilii^eme  willi  wliicli   you  ap 
ply  yourself  (o  the  attaiumcnl  of  knowledge  at  this 


period  of  your  life;  and  I  hope  that  no  negligence 
of  your  own  will  be  a  bar  to  your  progress  When 
I  write  to  you,  my  beloved  chihi.  so  much  interested 
am  I  that  you  should  be  serviceable  and  worthy  of 
the  friendship  and  esteem  of  good  and  wise  people, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  to  second  and  enf'irce  the  in 
siruction  which  you  receive  by  admonition  of  my 
own — pointing  out  to  you  the  great  advantages  that 
vviil  result  from  a  lemperate  and  sweetness  of  con 
duct  to  all  people,  on  all  occasions  It  docs  not  fol- 
low that  you  are  to  coincide  and  ;igree  in  opinion 
with  every  ill-Judging  person;  bui  aller  shewing 
them  your  reason  for  dissenting  from  their  opinion, 
your  arguTent  and  opposition  to  it  shniild  not  he 
tinctured  by  any  thing  otFensive.  Niver  forget  for 
one  moment  that  you  are  a  gentlewoman,  and  all 
your  yvorils  and  actions  should  mark  you  gentle.  I 
never  knew  your  mother — your  dear,  your  good  mo- 
ther—say a  harsh  or  a  hasty  thing  to  any  person 
in  my  life.  Endeavour  to  imitate  her  I  am  quick 
and  hasty  in  my  temper — my  sensioility  is  touilied 
sometimes  by  a  Irille,  and  my  expression  of  it  sud 
den  as  gunpowder;  but.  my  darling,  it  is  a  misfor- 
tune which,  not  having  been  suftiiiently  restrained 
in  my  youth,  has  caused  me  inucb  pain.  It  h  is,  in- 
deed, given  me  more  Irouble  to  subdue  this  n  tural 
impetuosity  than  any  thing  I  ever  undertook  I  lielieve 
that  you  are  bulb  mild;  but  if  iver  you  feel  in  )Our 
little  breasts  that  you  inherit  a  particle  of  your  fa- 
ther's infirmity,  restrain  it,  and  quit  the  subj'  ct  that 
has  caused  it  until  your  serenity  be  recovered  Si 
much  lor  mind  and  manners  Ne.\t  lor  ac.  omplish 
ments.  No  sporlsm.in  ever  bits  a  partinlge  without 
aimin.;  at  it.  and  skill  is  acquired  by  rejieated  at- 
tempts. It  is  the  same  thing  in  every  art;  unless 
you  aim  at  perfection  you  will  never  attain  il.  But 
frequent  attempts  will  make  it  easy.  Never,  then - 
tore,  do  any  thing  with  iiniitiereiice.  Wiieliu  r  it  be 
til  mend  a  rent  in  your  garment,  or  liiiish  the  niott 
delicate  piece  ol  art,  endiavour  to  do  U  as  perlectly 
as  it  is  (lossible. 

"\\  lien  you  write  a  letter,  give  it  your  greatest 
care  that  it  may  be  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  you 
ran  make  it.  Let  the  subject  be  sense,  cxpre-sed 
ill  the  most  plain,  intelligible,  and  elegant  m.iniier 
that  you  are  capable  of  If,  in  a  familiar  mood, 
you  be  playful  and  jocular,  guard  c.irelully  that 
your  wit  be  not  so  sharp  as  to  gi\e  pain  to  any  per- 
son; and  belore  you  write  a  sentence  examine  over 
the  words  of  v\bich  it  is  coiiipo~ed,  that  there  be 
nothing  vulgar  nor  inelegant  in  them.  Keniemoer 
m\  dear,  that  your  letter  is  a  picture  of  your  brains, 
and  tho-e  i\ hose  tirains  are  a  compound  of  folly, 
nonsense,  uiiil  impertinence,  are  to  blame  to  exhi- 
bit them  to  the  contempt  of  the  world,  pi  the  pity 
ot  their  friend.  To  write  a  letter  with  negligence, 
without  proper  stops,  and  crooked  lines  and  great 
nourishing  dashes,  is  inelegant.  It  argues  either 
great  ignorance  of  what  is  proper,  or  great  indif- 
lerence  towards  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addrcsseil, 
and  is  consequently  disrespectful.  It  makes  no 
amends  to  add  an  apology  for  having  scrawled  a 
sheet  of  paper,  of  bad  pens,  for  you  should  mend 
them;  or  want  of  lime,  fur  nothing  is  ol  more  im- 
portance to  you.  or  to  which  your  time  ran  more 
properly  be  devoted.  I  think  I  can  know  the  cha- 
racter ol  a  lady  by  her  hand  writing.  The  dasht  rs 
ire  all  impudent,  however  they  may  conceal  it  from 
themselves  and  others;  and  the  scribblers  Halter 
tliiiiiselves  with  vain  hopes,  that  as  the  letter  can- 
not be  read,  il  may  be  mistaken  fur  sense.  I  ..m 
very  anxious  In  come  to  Kngland,  for  I  have  lately 
bi-in  iinuell  The  greatest  happiness  which  I  ex- 
peel  tlieri  ,  IS  to  find  that  my  dear  girls  have  been 
assiduous  in  their  hirning.  May  Cud  Almighty 
bless  you,  my  beloved  little  Sarah,  and  sweet  Mary 
loo." 

.V  fine  woman  ought  to  add  annually  to  her  nccnm- 
plishments,  as  much  as  her  beauty  loses  in  the  liiuc. 


STOXTlXa  OIiIO. 


{From  the  Charleston  fiazelte,  Feb.  J9.) 
TiiK  K   tEH.     The   tiiif  was   brilliantly   attended 
yesterday,  and   the  .ports  highly  interesting.     The 
re^iulir  racing  resulted  hs  follows: 

Colonel  Wynn's  Sally  Hope,      .         :  j      i 

Coliinel  Singleton's  Non  Oiscript,  .     2     2 

Mr   Harrison's  Lady  Lightfoot,  .         3     S 

Celiinel  Span's  Archy,  .  .  .44 

First  heat,        .  .         5m.     51s. 

Second  heat,       .  .      6in         3s. 

A  sweepstake  race  was  afterwards  run  between 
.Mr.  Cotton's  Mary  and  Colonel  Spann's  Carolina. 
The  first  was  a  dead  heal,  and  the  other  two  Were 
taken  by  Mr.  Cotton's  Mary. 


Cliarleslon,  March  1. 
The  R.^ces — The  lovers  of  the  turf  were  afford-, 
eil  a  rich  treat  in  the  r.icing  of  yeslerdav,  which  is 
said  to  have  elicited  more  interest  than  that  ol  any- 
day  previous-  The  day  also  being  fair,  the  com- 
pany was  numerous  and  fashionable.  The  race 
was  not  determined  until  after  four  heats,  which  re- 
sulted as  follows: 

Col.  Wynn's  Wehawk,       .         .3011 
Col.  Singleton's  .Sally  Taylor,  I      0     -2  dis. 

Col  Spann's  Multillora,  .         2     0     3     2 

Time  of  Running. 

3m.     52s. 


4m.       4s.  dead  beat. 


First  heat, 

Sec'.nd  heat, 

Thiid  heat,        .  4in.       Ss. 

Fiiurtb  heat,  .  .  4  ii 

Among  the  other  amusements  of  the  day,  may 
be  not.ced  a  foot-raci  bi'tween  two  very  young 
boys — One  of  whom,  (nine  years  old.)  wilnout 
breaking  his  gait,  ran  round  the  course  in  6J  min- 
utes I'his  was  an  extraordinary  feat,  and  is  wor- 
thy of  record. 

SWEEPER. 
The  celebrated  hor.se  .Sweeper,  stands  at  the 
subscriber's  farm,  near  Georgetown,  Kent  county, 
Maryland,  where  he  covers  m  ires  at  three  guineas 
the  season  lor  each  mare;  to  be  paid  by  the  first 
d.iy  of  October  next,  in  either  cash  or  country  pro- 
duce at  market  price. 

Sweeper  is  rising  eleven  years  old.  a  beautiful  jet 
black,  with  a  star  in  his  forehead,  lull  fifleen  hand* 
trto  inches  anil  an  half  high;  is  a  horse  of  bone 
and  figure,  and  moves  elegantly,  lie  is  gener.dly 
allowed  to  be  as  well  a  bred  horse  as  any  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  very  best  slock  for  the 
turf  His  sire  was  Dr.  Hamilton's  imported  horse 
Figure;  his  dam  was  got  by  that  much  admired 
horse,  Othello,  whi  was  imp>>rted  by  Col.  I'askerj 
bis  f^randani  by  the  high-bred  horse  Morton's  Tra- 
veller, iif  Virginia,  out  of  llie  celeluatcd  mare  Se- 
liiiie,  who  ivas  got  by  the  G  ilolpliin  Arabian,  and 
imported  bj  Col.  I'asker  .Silime  is  well  knowD 
through  both  ibis  state  and  V  irginia.  Sweeper  iias 
eovereil  -everal  ve  irs  in  the  western  shore  uf  this 
slate,  ill  great  repute;  and  bis  colls  are  much  admir- 
ed, being  liolb  stmil  and  be.iulilul,  .-ynd  remarkably 
active,  anil  though  none  of  Ihcm  exceed  lour  years 
old,  last  gras',  lliey  have  already  won  several  capi- 
tal subscription  purses,  as  likewise  the  jockey  club 
purse  ovi'r  the  course  at  the  citv  ol  Annapobs.  in 
November  last  Sweeper  slooil  in  Ibis  county  last 
season,  al  ,Mr,  William  Kinggold's  farm,  neiir  Ches- 
ti  rliiwn,  where  he  rnvered  ninety -tight  mares. 
Good  pasturage  fur  mares  at  half  a  dollar  per  week. 


^fo.  I.— Vol.  irt) 


AMKRICAN  FAinrEU. 


l>;iri|>-iil:ir  i-<irf  nnil   all'  iillon  uill    hr  |i.<l>l  (>■  l|i<  in, 
b'll  will  not  br  nccuuntabU'  lor  iiccnlrnU  or  vsch(r>, 
sbiKilil  niiv  liHniicn. 
.ipri/9.'i;si. M.MF.y  PKARCK 

Shootinc.  Match.— till  l''riil.«>  l»M.  (s«y»  t\\r 
Bnioklvn  Sl»r.l  »  ;;ri-;it  slionlinK  lual.li  took  |>lac.- 
al  lll'".\l.^^|lllll  liolrl.  Hi  Newtown,  l.on;;  isliind. 
All  Ktinli^liiii.di  Hiiii  ..n  Ani'-ricaM  rr«i.l.Mit  ol  Brook- 
lyn, wen-  thr  comprtitors  for  the  ()iir>e  ol  one  Inin- 
Jrei)  ilolLir*.  The  Aiiericwn  ••«'k  llie  (lurse,  heal- 
inR  hi«  Hntagunist  two  shots.  Each  shot  at  twent^- 
oue  birils. 

Panthb*  Ht;i«T. — The  K.iston  (Penn.)  .Sentinel 
S.'<\v«.  «  few  "eek.t  since,  .Mr.  John  \  lift,  livins:  on 
the  Pooono  nioiiiil  (ill.  in  this  eocinly.  ilcscovrnil 
the  truces  of  (mnlhers  in  his  nei^lilioiirhoud.  Me 
stMrled  in  piirsnil,  aiut  soon  came  ti|)  ivilh  them 
However  exlr.(onlin.(ry  it  may  seem  to  some  of  our 
renters,  who  think  it  astomshiiig  to  kill  a  score  of 
toni-tits  per  ilay,  Mr  Vliet  destroyed  three  of  these 
ferocious  animal'  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  with 
no  other  C'lmpinion  than  his  rifle.  lie  received 
twelve  dollars  for  each  sc  <lp,  niakine  the  whole 
thirty-six  dollars — whi'-h  is  a  pretty  good  half  hours 
work  for  a  hunter  of  the  Pocono. 


Troct  Fishing  — O^ing  to  the  past  uncommon 
mild  winter,  the  troul-fishing  on  Lon;;  island  has 
opened  much  earlier  this  spring  that  usual.  Two 
gentlemen  have  just  returned  from  the  south  side 
of  the  island,  alter  a  jaunt  of  a  week,  who  met  with 
great  sport  They  took  one  hundred  and  elevrn 
trout,  weighiiiK.  allosether,  a  liltle  over  sixlv 
pounds.  The  largest  fish  in  the  lot,  weighed  two 
pounds  six  ounces. 


(From  the  New  Kngland  Fanner.) 
Scratches  or  IsELE.vDr.Rs  in  Horses — I  have 
keen    induced    to    make   pnlilic,  thrnuch   the   meili- 
uin   of  your   iisefnl   paper,  the  results  of  my   own 
practice  or  experience,  relating  to  scratches,  or  selen 
ders  in  horses. 

This  disorder,  or  difficulty,  is  too  well  known  1o 
all  who  own  these  noble  animals,  or  deal  in  them, 
to  need  a  particular  description  of  mine.  The  re- 
medy is  simple,  safe  and  certain,  in  all  cases  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  however  inveterate 
It  is  only  to  mis  uliitr  lead  and  Unseed  nil,  in  such 
proportions  as  will  render  the  application  conve- 
nient; and  I  haTe  never  known  more  than  two,  or 
three  applications  necessary,  completely  to  eftVct  a 
cure.  A   Fak.mer. 


AXZSCBIiIi  ANEO  V£ . 


l)t)i;  .MiM,. 

An  ingenious  nicih.inK',  Mr  Mathias,  of  this  city, 
lias  in  operation,  in  Kiiiu  slieet.  a  mill  for  sawini; 
liiiilier  lor  siches  ami  window-liliiids,  ilriven.  not 
tiy  sleaiii-p,.t\er,  nor  water,  nor  cattle  power,  liut 
''.*■ ''"g /'"icer.  Four  <logs  hclonn  to  the  eslahlish- 
menl  Tliey  are  worked  two  at  a  lime,  for  about 
lilteen  minutes,  when  the  team  i»  take:i  otl',  imd  a 
lelay  of  the  other  two  dogs  po!  to  labour.  Tlii'y 
'r.tvel  on  the  circiimlereiice  of  the  inside  of  a  wheel 
about  twelve  or  filleeii  leel  in  diameter,  which  nivcs 
iiiollon  to  the  machinery  which  drives  a  circular 
saw  with  great  velocity.  It  rei|iiires  some  da^^, 
.mil  some  art  to  break  a  c/oif  id.  ||  is  really  aniiis 
nig  to  observe  thi-  sai;aiity  of  these  animaU  The\ 
aietauiflita  practical  lesson,  tint,  industry  is  ne 
cissary  to  animal  welfare.  The  cost  of  keeping 
four  dogs  is  estimated  at  only  6d.  per  day. 

( Troij  Sentinel. 

[In  Orange  county,  New-York,  lamous  for  its 
butter,  they  churn  principally  by  dog-power.  We 
should  be  obliged,  and  pay  the  expense  thereof,  to 
any  one  who  would  send  us  the  fixtures  used  in 
llie  opi  ration.  It  would  be.  well  il  some  employ- 
ment could  be  found  for  the  myri.ids  of  noii  drsctijit 
dogs  which  are  kept  all  over  the  town  and  country, 
nf  no  family  or  character,  and  for  no  use,  as  il 
would  seem,  but  to  snap  at  your  horses'  beds,  and 
sometimes  go  mad  and  spread  death  and  panic 
through  the  country.] 


STKAM  ENGINES-liVqUIRV. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Ks«.  Ffbiwirij  2id,  18^8 

Sir,— In  your  estimable  journal.  No  48,  and  vol. 
9,  Daris  and  Uarlner,  in  reply  to  Mr  G.  Wilson, 
say,  that  (Hey  will,  lor  %bUti.  deliver  in  B  liimore,  a 
stem  engine  of  two-horse  power  To  lanii'-rs  re 
sidin;;  in  situations  distant  from  grist  and  saw  nulls. 
it  is  of  import  mce  to  find  some  cheap  and  efl'eclive 
substitute. 

vSpeaking  for  myself,  |  am  ignorant  of  the  ma- 
chinists'method  of  estioiating  steam  power,  but  I 
can  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  power  uhich 
can  ijiove  a  pair  of  mill-stones,  from  three  to  live 
feel  diameter;  or,  which  can  drive  a  .-aw  (hroii'di  a 
three-feet  diameter  oak  |.»g.  ^ 

In  behalf  of  many,  I  now,  through  vou.  apply  to 
Rl.  -srs.  Davis  and  Gartner,  to  know  from  themthe 
price  of  a  steam  enjcioe,  delivered  and  set  in  mo 
tion,  calculated  to  drive  a  pair  of  thne  and  a  half 
fe.  I  culle.n  stone-,  with  the  usual  vclucitv  and  pu«.  r 
Ol  good  waler-uiiJIs.     Yours,  Stc  F 


(From  the  Kegister  of  Pennsylvania.) 
MAIL  ESIABLI.SHMENI'. 
Few  ciiTunislances  tend   more  to  exhibit  the  im- 
proving condition  of  a  country  than  the  progressive 
chan:;es  made  in  the  conveyance  of  the  mall.      I'lie 
following  advertisements  show  how  little  intercourse 
was    maintained    with    the    eastern    slates   in    1755, 
when  an  answer  could  not  be  received  to  a  letter  in 
less  Ibiin  six  weeks,  which    is  now   accomplished  in 
six  days.     At  the  present  day,  a  letter  can  be  sent 
Ironi  one  extiemity  of  the  United  Slates  to  the  other 
and  a  reply  be  receiveil,  in  le-s  time  than  was  then 
required  lor  the  distance  of  only  about  three  bun 
dred  miles 

iieniral  Post  Office,  PUUadetphia,  Feb  11,  Mob. 
It  having  been  found  very  inconvenient  to  per- 
sons concerned  ill  Hade,  thai  the  mail  from  I'hda- 
delphia  to  J\'ew  Euigluiid  set,-  out  once  a  fortnight 
during  the  winter  srascn;  Tins  is  to  give  notice, 
that  the  New  England  mail  will  henceforth  go  once 
a  week,  the  yar  round,  wlienby  corr  spondence 
may  be  carried  on  and  answers  obtaiiieil  to  letters 
between  I'hUadcljitiia  and  toUoii  in  three  weeks, 
which  used  in  the  wmicr  to  requiie  six  weeks.  By 
command  of  the  D.  Posi  Masti  i  General 

WILLIAM  FRANKLIN, 
[Penn.  Gi.z  1755  ]  (JumplroUer. 

General  Post  Offiee,  Philad, Iphia,  March  25,  17oo. 

This  IS  to  give  notice  that  lor  tin-  future  the  Posts 
will  go  tirice  a  week  between  Flulad.lidiia  and  A'cie 
yoik,  am)  lor  that  purpose  will  set  out  Irom  both 
those  places  precisely  at  tea  o'clock  in  the  murnuii; 
on  e\eiy  ,/Vf»i(/ay  M,id  Thuisihiy.  m\(\  will  come  in 
on  every  H  edne^daij  and  Saiuniny  noon,  through 
out  the  year.  By  order  ol  ih.-  |^..^l  .\1:,>|,.|  Gene 
'«!•  WILLIAM  FKANKLI  ^, 

[il'^d]  ComytroUer. 

May  15,  1755. 
The  new  post  between   Philadelpuia   and    Win- 
chester, Virg'a.  set    out    from    the    Post   t)lH'  e  tbi- 
moriiiiii(,  to  continue  Ins  weekly  stages,  selling  out 
every  Thursday  morning  during  the  summer.-^L/6 


(.KM'.KAI.  I.AFAVF.ri'E. 

Durinc  the  prouress  ol  this  illustrious  man  through 
this  country,  his  extraordinary  power  of  rccogniliuu 
was  frecpnnlly  divph.yed.  to  tlie  wonder  of  hundreds 
of  ourcii.z.ns  11...  lollowing  well  iitlujl.-d  ca»c 
deserves  to  be  put  on  record. 

In  Cincinnati.  ()li|...  he  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Christian  Felii^r,r,  Ks<,  ,  whose  uncle.  Col  Febiter, 
a  Danish  emigrant,  had  served  under  the  General  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  In  some  conversation,  rc- 
>pectinif  his  uncle,  Mr.  Febiger  remarked  th.it  he 
was  a  colonel  in  the  seventh  reKiment,  which  the 
General  declared  was  a  mistake,  as  il  was  in  the  se- 
cond Mr.  F,  produced  a  plate  which  had  lielonc- 
ed  to  his  uncle's  sword  belt,  and  was  marked  "C. 
F  seventh  l{.i;inient."  The  General  observed  in 
reply,  that  tin-,  was  no  proof,  as  he  had  been  only 
adjutant  in  the  nennlli,  but  had  been  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy  in  the  second  This,  on  inquiry,  the  ne- 
phew lound  to  have  been  the  case. 

Even  a  change  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  name 
did  not  escape  the  General.  You  do  not,  sir,  says 
he,  pronounce  your  name  as  the  old  Dane  did— 
which  was  the  appellation  by  which  the  colonel  was 
distinguished.  The  colonel's  pronunciation  of  his 
name  was  Danish  — /•'ce-iccfc-cr.  At  present,  the 
name  is  pronounced  wiili  the  sounds  usually  attached 
to  the  letters  in  English— Feb-ee-cer. 

[UnUed  States' Gazette. 


XIISCZPBS. 


People  never  speak  ill  of  themselves,  except  when 
Ibcy  believe  lUat  they  shall  ue  contradicted. 


RMS  I  RAT.S !  -  Dead  for  a  ducat. 
"And  all  his  fears  were  ratilied  " 

Cofemaii's  Lady  of  the  Wreck. 
A  correspondent,  who  had  noticed  in  a  recent 
number  of  our  journal,  a  paragraph  recommending 
ground  cork.  Iried  in  grease,  as  an  elficacious  plan 
for  destroying  rats,  states,  that  he  lately  put  the 
plan  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  completely  suc- 
ceeded, ■•'i'he  case  was  that  of  two  old  women  in 
the  village  of  Denny,  who  had  lived  in  two  detach- 
ed Karret-rooms  of  the  same  building.  The  rats 
had  long  been  troublesome,  but  at  length  had  be- 
came so  numerous  and  daring,  that  they  fairly 
threatened  to  challenge  the  tenants  with  no  lonaer 
possession.  The  fried  cork  had  only  been  laid  for 
them  three  nights,  before  the  whole  disappeared. 
A  fact  of  this  kind  cannot  be  made  too  public, 
since  it  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  many  of 
those  serious  accidents  which  so  frequently  occur 
from  the  use  of  poison."  [Stirling  Journal 

Aew  Lebanon,  Columbia  eo.,  .V.  Y.      ) 
Mr.  Skinner,  I'lbruutij  iblh,  IS.'S.  J 

SiV— I  have  cut  the  above  from  a  newspaper,  and 
send  the  same   to  you   for   insertion   in  your  verj 
valuable  paper,  and    its    being   so   valuable  and  so 
widely  circulated,  is  the  reason  why  I  send  it  to  you 
in  preference  to  any  other  paper  in  America;  and  I 
do  know,  from  personal  experience,  that  rats  may 
be  expelled  from  almost  any   place  where  due  dili- 
ijence   is   used,   to  either   poison,   trap   or  ensnare 
them.     But  this  is  like  every  thing  else;    on  the  re- 
appearance of  the  reptile,  the  same  means  must  be 
Used  again  to  destroy  them.      If  weeds  re-appear  in 
your  gardens,  you  hoe  tlicm  over  again.      Perseve- 
rance in  killing  rats  is  not  a  bad  practice.    A  Dutch 
burgo-niaster  would  hunt  a  rat  in  a  dike,  with  more 
eagerness  than    an    Englishman  would  a  stag;    but 
with    ditferent   rea-ons:    the    Englishman  hunts   for 
his  amusement;   the  burgo-masie'r  for  utility,  as  the 
rat's  operations  might  inundate  a  whole  town — the 
Englishman  hunts  from  choice-    the  sturdy  Dutch- 
man li'om  necessity. 

TO    PERFUME    I.I.VEN. 
Rose  leaves  dried   in   the  shade.  <love»  beat  to  a 
powder,  and  mace  scraped;  mn  Iheiu  together,  and 
put  the  composition  into  little  bdgs. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[March  21. 1828. 


T£i  iri^:ii^:£i;» 


Baltimoee,  Fkiday,  March  21,  1828. 


f^The.  Trustcps  of  the  Maryland  A^ricullural 
Soni-ty  ivill  hold  llioir  nexl  mi-etiiiK  at  tlip  city  n- 
sidi-iice  ofGeorKe  Howard,  K-q.  on  Thursday  iiexl, 
at  one  o'clock,  p  m.  The  members  are  respeclt'iilly 
reqijpsii'd  lo  he  punctual  in  their  attendance  with- 
out I'urlher  notice. 


^An  early  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  publish 
suih  parts  ol'  the  If-adini;  speeches  in  Congress  on 
the  tariH'  question,  as  may  have  the  must  iniciedi- 
ate  bearing  on  agricultural  pursuits. 


ONo  market  in  the  union  can  produce  a  lot  of 
fiiiir  ealtli-.tlian  was  yesterday  exhibiled  in  Motm- 
nient  square,  by  our  cnleiprisinj;  purvi-yors,  thf 
Messrs.  Rusks,  It  consisted  of  lliirlpen  head  of 
bnlliirks;  some  from  the  .•ttock  of  General  Kiila>-ly  . 
of  Hauiplon.of  the  Bikewell  and  Iri-h  slock;  one 
very  superior  while  bulloik,  bred  and  fed  by  Mr 
Pearee,  of  the  slock  of  the  late  Mr.  Y.  lloti,  and  Ibi 
rest  from  the  Soulh  branch.  The  1  ivers  ol  sj^oil 
beef;  tender,  juicy  and  well  marbled;  and  lliuse  who 
would  ofTi-r  suitable  ei.couraKenient  to  have  il 
brought  to  us,  wilhout  wailing  for  the  rail-road. 
QUitht  to  repair  to  the  shambles,  where  these  bul- 
locks will,  Wf  doubt  not,  look  quite  as  invilinK.  as 
they  did  on  the  hoof,  an<)  the  sithi  ol  tliem  be  as 
Well  relished  as  any  where,  except  on  the  table. 

N  B  We  are  glad  lo  find,  thai  all  tlie  respecta- 
ble drovers  of  well-fatted  beasts  that  visil  our 
market,  from  the  South  branch,  western  P.-imsyl- 
Tania,  Ohio,  and  other  rich  districts,  lind,  at  thi 
Messrs  Parker's.  Three-tun  tavern,  head  of  Pratt 
Street,  the  commodious  and  comfortable  accommo- 
dations that  we  ventured  to  promise  them,  when 
they  took  charge  of  that  exteniiive  and  well-arrang- 
ed establishment. 


The  fc'.ililor  ol  the  American  Karuier  has  pr mils 
d  his  feeble  aid,  ind  will  here  il'ler  explain  the  de- 
sign ritiore  fully — In  the  mean  time,  he  solicits  from 
all  genllemeii  amateurs,  who  would  promote  it, 
such  information  as  ihey  can  give  on  the  ibllowing 
Items. 

1.  Deer. — Natural  History:  where  found,  manner 
of  shooting,  kind  of  gun  used,  trapping, 
extraordinary  animals  of  the  kind, 
weight.  &.C  hunting  with  dngs,  ancc 
dotes  of  bunting  and  shooting,  kind  of 
dogs  used,  season  of  huiting  and  shoot- 
ing. 
•2.   Benr — Natural  History:  same  remarks  as  above. 

3  tl'if- — Natural  History:  do. 

4  Elk  do.  do. 

5.  Faiilher.     do.  do. 

6.  Fox. — Natural  History:  season  of  hunting,  what 

breed  of  clogs  preferred,  best   kind   of 
fox  for  the  chiSH,  how  your  packs  are 
supported,  and  how  often   hunted,  in- 
rurin.ilion  on  every  particular  connect 
ed  with  the  sport  earnestly  requested. 

7     Rncconn. —  Hunting  and  h.ibils. 

S.   Hiire  'r  Kabbit  hunting. 

!t     Up  ssiiin  liunting. 

10    ai/iiiriel  hunting. 

Indian  iiiclhod  of  taking  all  these  animals. 
Bicf/i.- -Inrorniation   as  to  the  habits,  season  and 

manner    of    shooting    and     taking,  anecdotes,    &C. 

ulthe  wilil  turkeys,  grous,  rulli-d  grous.  pbe.isant  of 

Pennsylvania,  or    partridge    ol    the    Noithern   and 

Kaslern  Slates,  partridge  or  quail   snaring,  driving. 

&.C    woodcock,  rail    or  sora,  snipe,  wildfowl,  swan. 

goose,    brant,    ducks,   lolling.  &C.    of  wild    pigeon 

shooting,  netting,  and  every  other  method  of  taking 


f>Acknowledgement  is  due  fo  the  liberality  of 
many  of  our  subscribers  who  take  no  interest  in 
such  items;  yet  are  willing  'hat  others  should  have 
a  small  share  of  the  Karmer  for  anecdotes  and 
sketches  of  rural  spnrts  and  amusements.  The 
number  is  yet  more  considerable  of  those  who  are 
entertained  with  such  sketches,  and  who  would 
unite  in  sentiment  with  an  intelligent  correspondent, 
from  whose  letter  we  take  the  liberty  of  transcrib- 
ing the  following: 

Danville,  Ky.,  1th  March,  182S. 

"The  gratification  which  your  very  valuable  agri- 
cultural journal  has  given  me  in  the  short  perioil 
that  I  have  been  a  reader  of  it.  will  justify  the 
heartiest  expression  of  thanks,  for  the  interest  you 
take  in  the  advancement  of  the  dignity  and  welfare 
of  the  husbandman.  Modern  improvements  in 
agriculture  have,  in  a  great  measure,  overcome  the 
dogmatical  denunciations  of  the  •  spirit  of  iniiova 
tion  in  longestablished  us.ige*;"  and  establish  the 
fact,  that  this  too  is  an  occupation,  on  wtlich  the 
mind  I'f  man  may  be  exeriised  wilh  advantage.  In 
addition  lo  the  vdu.ilile  matter  you  give  us  every 
Week,  of  "solid  worlli,"  the  ■'Spurting  O/io"  assures 
vs  nf  your  mure  iiiliniale  sympathy  in  mir  plemntres 
and  recicalioiis.  The  horse,  the  ilnif  and  ifuii,  iirc 
the  ilelights  nf  every  teiiure  moment  irilh  me,  and  I 
U'nuld  ant  exrhanfie  (/ie»i  for  all  the  rrjined  pleasure 
of  the  city — health  and  rnntentnlfnl  air.  their  certain 
accompaniments .  and  I  hope  "The  Farmer"  will  se- 
cure lo  them  due  respect  ' 


Statistics  of  Vikginia. 
White  population  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 

(40  counties,)  •  .         253,23.S 

Revenue  paid  west  of  the  Blue  Ridi;e,  $81  81(> 
White  population  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  .^.'jii.nSb 
Revenue  paid  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,         j>259.6-2a 


Whites  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  .         .         2j3.238 
Coloured  47,753  -three-fifths  of  whom  is      28.652 


281.891. 


Whites  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,     .         .       35ii,08ii 
Coloured  415,289— three-tilths  of  whom  is  248  573 


698,Uj9 


i:n\V.\RU  I  WILL.>ON. 
Commission  Jihrchant  and  Hlanters'  A^enl,  A'o-  4, 
iiontly  s  ich'irf. 
With  feelings  of  gratitude  lo  llinsc  friends  who  have 
favoured  liim  wilh  their  consignments  and  orders,  re- 
lurn-)  Ids  sincere  thanks,  and  Hatters  liirusetf,  from  his 
strict  attention  to  their  interest,  to  merit  a  continuance 
of  their  favours,  as  also  those  who  may  favour  hiin  with 
their  consignments  and  orders.  A  residence  of  thir- 
'cen  years  in  Baltimore,  in  the  mercantde  line,  (five  of 
which  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Commis- 
sion a:id  .Agency  business,)  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  markets,  will,  he  flatters  himself,  fully  qualify 
him  to  render  perfect  satis  miction  lo  those  who  may  fa- 
vour him  with  the  transaction  of  their  business  He 
keeps  notlung  for  sale,  as  he  conceives  he  can  give 
more  general  satisfaction  by  effecting  purcJiases  at  the 
most  reduced  rales,  lo  fill  orders,  and  elTeeting  sales  at 
the  best  pcis-^ible  advantage.  Liberal  a'lvaoees  will  al- 
ways be  made  on  produce  when  brought  to  market,  and 
cannot  be  advantageously  disposed  of 

BA.I.TIMOaB    PaiCBS   OUaRBNT. 


if-\\'e  are  ghil  to  find  iIihI  a  gentleman,  believed 
to  be  partlculailv  well  ipialified,  has  undertaken  to 
publish  a  work  descriptive  of  "The  FiELObroRTs 
or  NoHTH  Ameuica." 


A  Valuible  Compliment. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  proposition  to  hold 
a  meeting  at  Harrisbiirg,  of  the   lariners,  iiiannfac 
liirers  and  others  fiiendly   lo   the   pioleetion  id   d  > 
mesne    inilustiy,  originated  with    the    Pennsylvania 
"Society  lor  ihe  promotion  of  Maniiractiires  and  the 
Ml  cbanic  Arts.     At    a    meeting  iil   the   acting  C'MU 
Mitlee  of  Ibis  society,  helil    at    Phil  idelpbia  on  Ihe 
I5ih    01   D-cember,  1827,  the    lidluwing   residution 
was  (Mssed,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  recently  re- 
ceived: 

liesohed.  That  Mr  MaOiew  Carey  he  a  commit 
tee  to  transmit  to  Mr.  IL  zekiah  Nib  s,  the  thanks 
of  the  society,  fur  Ihe  able  Miamier  in  which  he  has 
with  great  labour  peifoimed  the  duly  cnln.sted  to 
him  by  the  general  c.Mivention,  assembled  on  the 
.5lst  July  at  Harri'burg. 

Signed,  MAIHEW  CAREY,  C/ioirmrtii 

l.M/t.'  lieg. 

Markf.tino— .Apples,  bush.  1  00  o  .1.50;  Butter,  lb.  ..'5 
a  3T\  Kggs,  dozen,  .9  a  l-i;  Turmps.  bush  .i'i;  P"la- 
locs,  .60;  Parsnips,  .7f  ;  Onions,  .40;  Turkies,  .loo  '00; 
Ducks, .;)0;  Dhickens,  pair,  .6.' n  ?j,  Beef,  prime  pieces, 
lb.  .H;  Veal,  S  o.lO;  Mutton,,  o  6;  Pork,  6;  fresh  6>had, 
per  pair,  i.h  a  JIJ;    I.ivk     attlk,  #6. 

Hay,  per  ion,  ^10.00;  Straw,  6.00. 


Correcttd  for  the  Jlinerican  Fai-mrr,  by  Eilward  I.   H'lttion, 
Commissiim  Merchant  and  Planim'  .igenl. 

^0  4,  BoietyUvhcrf,  — 
Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $4  OOo  7  00 — ordinary.  J  00  n  4.00 
— red,  4.00  a  S. 00— fine  red,  5  0"  a  6.00 — Avrapping, 
6.00  o  I-' 00— Ohio  yellow  and  red.  4  00  n -.00-  yellow, 
T.'io  a  .'0  I  Ml — Virginia,  -2.50  «  h.oo — Kapahannock.  3.00 
0  3.10 — lientucky,  3.00  n  5.00.  Inspections  last  week, 
lU  hhds.  Marjland,  and  3h  hhds.  Ohio 

H'louii — white  wheat  family,  J6.o0  o  6  25 — superfine 
Howard-street.  4.1.-.;  city  miils,  4. 6:4;  Susquehanna, 
1.37^ — Corn   Meal,  bl.   ,;. SO— Grain,   best  red    wheat 

SO  o  83 — best  white  wheat,  .90  o.9i— ordiny.  to  good, 
.75a.S0— Corn,  .33  0.34— Kit,  4.' o  44-  UaVs, '21a  23 
— Beans.  .80  a  l.On — Peas,  45  a  ,50 — Clover  seed, 
4.50  u  4,75— Timothy,  2.50  a  S  00— BaRLET,  .60  a  .62 — 
Klaxseed,  .15  a  ,»•!  Cotton,  A  irgima.  -9  o  94 — Loui- 
siana, 10  0  .13 — Alabama,  9  a  .12 — Mississippi,  10  a 
.13— N.  Carolina,  .9  «  .104 — (Jeorgia,  .9  o  .lOJ— Whis. 
key,  in  hhds  1st  proof,  .21 — in  barrels,  224 — Wool, 
common,  unwashed,  .15  o  ,16 — washed,  .18  a. 20 — three 
ijuarler,  .25  o  30— full  do.  .30  a  35— Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,S280 — Country,  dew-rotted,  ton,  136  a  140 — waler- 
rolted,  no  a  190 — Fun,  !<had,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl. 
6  00  0  6. 50;   do.   do.  trimmed,  6  50 — Herrings,  No.   1, 

bbl.  S.OJn  3.26;  No.  2,  2, K24— Mackerel,  No.  1,  5,624; 
No  2,  5  314;  No.  3,  4.50— Bacon,  hams.  Ball  cured.  .9; 
ilo  Eastern  Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .6  n  .1 — 
feathers,  .26  a  .28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  toD, 
§3.00;  ground,  1  ii  per  bbl. 

Sales  of  corn  this  day  at  33  cts.  ordinary.  The  de- 
mand for  the  last  two  days  is  rather  greater,  though 
prices  are  steady.  Sales  of  Susquehanna  red  wheat  at 
KScts  of  good  quality;  do.  of  white,  86  els  second  quali- 
ty tVeightof  white  and  red  over  SO  lbs  to  the  bushel. 
It  has  for  some  days  past  been  very  heavy. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

The  VVellesley  Arabian,  Avith  a  Portrait  and  an  Essay 
on  ttie  Breeding,  &c.  of  that  race  nf  Horses- On  the 
Iniprovumcnt  of  Pastures,  by  .1.  Buel  F.sq.- On  Water 
rolling  Klax — New  Gypseous  Earth  in  Virginia — Inqui- 
ry oD  Irish  Potati>es — Inquiries  cm  a  Worm  deslruclive 
111  Corn — Karly  Vegetation  in  Alabama — On  the  Culti- 
viiion  of  the  Cochineal  In  the  Southern  slate,;  account 
of  l|«  inlrodnetion  into  Malta — On  the  Scuppernong 
Grape — ('iillivalion  of  the  Vine.  Silk,  the  Olive,  Al- 
mond,tiC.  in  Alabama  and  Mis-issippi  — Rail-roads  from 
KIkton  to  Wilmington,  and  fmm  I'rcnchlown  to  New 
lastle-Thc  ?.u~i|uelianna  Trade— .Memiurs  and  Cor- 
respondence ot  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood  with  his 
Daughters— Racts  m  Charleston— Pedigree  of  Sweeper 
-Shouting  Match— Panther  Hut. I  Trout  Fishing- 
Cure  f"r  Scralelies  iir  belenders  in  Horses — Steam  En- 
:;inei.,  Impiiry— Mail  Kslabli-hinent- licneral  Lafayette 
bl  Clncinnalu— Itccipe,  To  Destroy  Hats,  Perfume  Li- 

„cn Editorial — Valuable  Compliment  to  H.  Niles,  Esq. 

—Prices  Current  of  Marketting  and  Country  Produce. 
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AOKICX7X.TVRS. 

HKMl'  AMJ  KLAV 
Mr   Skinner, 

Sir,— A  fnibscribcr  to  your  paper  in  Nflson  on- 
tv,  VirRims.  has  B»k(»>l  tiie  romparativc  mcrilind 
jrments  of  watrr  rotleil  hrmp  ond  ll\al  wliiclais 
been  ilrossed  wilhout  rotting  I  cannot  uniwerhis 
inquiry  as  it  rcnard*  hi-mp.  but  as  flai  is  an  atrle 
of  nearly  as  much  importance,  and  as  its  charter 
is  very  liiucb  tbe  same,  I  will  state  to  you  tbe  iffi- 
culties  wliicb  have  occurred  in  tbe  manulactu'  of 
unrotled  llai.  which  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  in  a  feat 
measure  refer  also  to  hemp,  at  least  so  as  to  eible 
ynur  subscriber  to  draw  a  conclusion  unfavoulble. 
I  have  been  some  time  desirous  of  making  this  nte- 
nii'nl.  because  many  ingenious  men  arc  ongagl  in 
inventing  machinery  to  break  flax  without  roing, 
before  ascertaining  what  is  to  be  done  with  ibfter 
this  great  business  has  been  accomplished 

There  never  was,  to  my  mind,  any  dillicuy  in 
breaking  llax  by  machinery  rotted  or  not;  hi  my 
experience  in  the  manufacture  justifies  me  i  ha- 
zarding the  opinion  that  flax  not  rotted,  canierer 
be  advantageously  made  use  of,  unless  it  be  Ubse- 
qiit-ntly  sleanie.il,  or  undergo  some  other  prodss  to 
give  it  that  softness  and  pliability  which  watf  rot- 
ted flax  always  possesses,  and  without  which  (  can- 
not be  spun  economically  by  machinery,  ancjthese 
aOer  upcrafions  will  always  be  more  expensivj  than 
the  simplest  of  all  simple  processes — water  ntting. 

An  insenioiis  gentleman  invented  a  machiie  for 
breaking  flax  without  rotting,  and  sent  roe  a  |uan- 
tity  of  flax  prepared  for  experiment.  The  folloving 
is  extracted  from  the  letter  I  wrote  bun,  after  .  bad 
it  manufactured  into  cloth. 

100  Ihs.  of  raw  flax,liackled  on  a  rougher 

and  cleam-r,  rendered  of  cleaned  flax,     30  lbs 
Total  loss  in  waste,         •         •  -     I'' 


^'ow  contrast  this  with  water  rotted  Irish: 
100  lt>s  of  Armagh  flax,  (a  small  )  ield,) 

cliMn  n  X 

Loss  in  artual  waste,    .... 

Tovi, 


100 


55 

5 

40 


100  tos. 


Thus,  •>  'he  process  of  hackling,  the  niarhine 
flix  lo"  1-  I"''  c*""'-;  ^•"'  '"  spinning  750  bs.  I 
VTp.iglifd  in  6.57  lbs.  of  yarn,  losing  in  actu.il  vaste 
93  ,1)9  ,  nearly  IS  per  cent,  more— makinir  togither 
oj  percent  ;  whilst  the  Irish  flax  loses  in  those  )pe- 
ralions  about  14  per  cent.  The  tow  of  water  rdled 
fl.ix  can  be  as  readily  mtiiufaclured  as  the  fliK— 
and  the  tow  of  the  machine  fl.ix  can  be  niadi  do 
u«e  (if  whatever  in  our  niilln.  From  2500  lbs  of 
machine  Aax,  costing  *250.  l  received  G57  lbs  of 
yarn,  which  cost  me  38  cents  per  lb.  exclusivi  of 
the  cost  iif  labour  in  manufacturing 

To  enable  you  to  judee  of  the  possibility  of  s>in 
ning  and  weaving  this  flax,     send  you  a  saiupfe  of 
th.-  yarn  and  the  cloths   wo'eii  therefrom,  and  al 
th.iii-h  I  took  some  pains  to  siften  by  letting  it  slmd 
over  the  race-way  some  weiKs,  to  imbibe  moislire, 
you  will  find  on  rxaminatioi  that  it  is  so  harsh  a;  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  reaver  to  bring  it  tnje- 
ther;  which  will  account   t<  you   for  the  slack  ap 
pearance  of  the  cluth. 

In  the  construction  of  ouimachinery  we  are  com- 
pelled to  compensate  for  le  want  of  adhesion  ind 
elasticity  in  the  litres  ofwater  rutted  hemp  md 
fl  ix;  hut  the  ingeisuily  of  nan  has  not  yet  provided 
for  spinning  the  fibres  o  a  hickory  tree,  to  »vh,ch 
I  mu-.!  assimilate  the  mihine  flax:  the  tow  there- 
from breaks  short  off*  'he  te.lh  of  the  carii.lo 
such  a  degree  as  to  cov  the  floor,  witfaoat  having 
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'he  appearance  of  being  either  elongated  or  reiluc 
ed  in  (liamctei'. 

RIy  experiments  on  flax  not  rotted,  dew  rotted, 
and  water  rotted,  for  manufacturing  into  cloth, con 
firm  those  made  by  Mr.  N.  Uoodsell,  of  New  York, 
as  reported  by  him  in  the  Olh  volume  of  your"Kar- 
mir;"  and  I  am  satisfied  myself  that  the  cheapest 
and  best  method  is  to  water  rot  flax  and  hemp,  both 
for  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  1  recom- 
mend Mr.  lioodsell's  communication  to  your  read- 
ers, and  especially  to  those  interested  in  the  growth 
or  nmuufacture  of  flax. 

I  hare  been  a  manufacturer  of  flax  for  many 
years,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  would  most 
gladly  second  the  exertions  of  any  farmer  in  colli 
vating  it,  in  any  way  that  I  could  be  thought  useful; 
but  with  all  my  endeavours,  and  those  of  agricultural 
societies  to  back  me,  I  have  not  in  seven  yoars  be.n 
able  to  procure  one  ton  of  native  water  rotted  flax, 
although  the  difference  in  ihe  price  which  I  offer 
between  this  and  dew  rotted  flax  is  331  pe""  cent. 
American  dew  rotted  flix  is  now  selling  in  our 
neighbourhood  at  eight  cents  per  pound.  Pull  the 
same  flax  when  the  bloom  falls  aud  the  bolls  are 
forming,  and  water  rot,  it  is  then  worth  II  to  1-i 
cents  per  lb.,  besides  that  the  crop  will  weigh  from 
•25  to  30  per  cent,  more  per  acre.  This  dilference 
in  price  and  weight  ought  alone,  without  any  pro- 
tecting duties  to  aflford  sufficient  encouragement  to 
any  grower  of  flax,  and  will  be  ample,  so  long  as 
the  manufacturer  is  sustained  to  aflbrd  him  a  mar- 
ket; for  without  the  demand  created  by  our  esta- 
blishments, the  consumption  must  be  very  limited, 
not  certainly  •uffieientlv  extensive  to  make  any  ef 
fort  in  producing  it,  mucti  less  in  ii..^.. «.!..„  »i.<; 
quality.  A  Flax  Spinner.. 

[The  necessity  that  farmers  should  diversify  the 
objects  of  culture,  and  the  appearance  that  hemp 
and  flax  are  likely  to  attract  more  attention  and  to 
hetviltivated  more  extensively  than  heretofore. ejipe 
••.-.■v  :■■„„„,„ — A  K.,  anv  net  of  Coricress,  induce 
us  to  seek  inlormatioo  !or  our  subscriners — aiiu  rro 

shall  be  thankful  for  any  communication  of  practi- 
cal intelligence  on  these  topicks.  There  is  in  the. 
last  (5th  volume)  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
Society's  Memoirs,  a  chapter  on  Italian  hemp  aad 
flax,  introduced  by  the  following:] 

Exirart  of  two  letters  from  Mr.  Appleton,  Consul 
of  th''  United  States  at  Leghorn,  dated  10th  June, 
and  Gtli  Dicemher,  18-24,  to  Dr.  Mease: 

"I  now  send  y"u  a  bag  containing  some  seed  of 
the  far-famed  Bologna  hemp,  and  Cremona  flnx 
The  lormer  is  twice  'he  length,  and  nearly  twice 
the  strength  of  the  Russian  hemp;  it  is  fair  ami 
white,  and  sells  here  at  50,  when  the  latter  will 
only  conim.iiid  30  "  The  Ciemona  flax  sels  inva- 
riably for  double  as  much  as  all  other  fl  ix  known. 
I  also  send  a  sample  of  this  flax,  that  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  others,  and  with  the  produce  of  the 
seed;  and  also  a  translation  of  instructions,  by  Pro- 
fessor Trzzeiti,  of  Florence,  on  the  cultivation  of 
hemp  and  flax." 

[The  instructions  as  to  the  culture  do  not  seem 
to  he  well  adapted  lo  this  country,  but  it  may  be 
of  service  to  some  of  our  patrons,  especially  in  the 
west,  to  be  supplied  with  what  follows,  under  the 
head  of] 

Maceeatiob  and  Preparation  of  the  Hemp. 

There  are  several  methods  for  macerating  hemp, 
in  order  to  loosen  the  fibrous  parts  of  it.  This  can 
be  done,  by  exposing  the  hemp  on  a  meadow,  to 
the  Influence  o(  Ihe  atmosphere,  and  especially  to 
that  ol  the  detV6,  turning  it  every  day;  and  then, 
while  Etill  wet  with  dew,  let  it  be  heaped  up  to  un- 
dergo some  degree  of  fermentation,  lint  this  prac 
tice  is  Dot  one  of  the  best,  because   the  hemp  gets 


iiiir(|nallv  ii.ar  iilml.  |i,  courjlrii'i  wr.ir'  lion-  is 
no  water  to  submerge  it,  inaci:ratiun  liiav  be  ilTect- 
ed  by  putting  the  bundles  in  ilitilies,  dug  in  iho 
ground,  putting  by  turns  a  stack  of  bundles,  and 
one  of  earth,  covering  llum  well  with  earth. 

The  best  method  of  all,  is  that  of  plunicing  Iha 
hemp  into  the  water  in  rereptarlen  made  for  the 
j)urpose:  some  of  wbich,  very  larg^-,  are  to  be  •een 
ID  the  territories  of  Uologiia,  Arezzo,  and  Ferrara. 
Some  put  the  hemp  lo  macrrale  in  the  ruiinin|( 
water  of  a  river;  but  exf^rience  has  shewn  that  it 
does  better  in  still  water,  nay,  if  possible,  in  water 
that  has  already  macerated  other  hemp.  H.iTin:; 
chosen  the  convenient  pond,  the  borders  must  bo 
raised  a  little  to  prevent  the  rain  from  carrying  any 
earth  into  it.  They  then  prepare  the  hemp;  well 
dried,  and  cleansed  Irom  the  leaves,  they  cut  olf  itt 
roots  and  thinnest  extremities,  which  ihey  put  aside 
to  macerate  separately.  They  then  make  it  up  ia 
bundles,  all  of  an  equal  length  and  siz>s  nut  too 
closely  bound,  and  these  they  dispose  in  the  pond 
alternately,  one  opposite  to  the  other,  for  these  bun- 
dles being  of  a  shape  somewhat  conical,  they  occu- 
py less  space,  by  being  so  distributed.  The  bun- 
dles made  of  this  species  of  hemp,  must  be  put  to 
macerate  separately,  from  those  of  a  finer  quality. 
The  same  precaution  must  be  used  with  the  hemp, 
that  has  been  gathered,  when  fully  ripe,  and  that 
which  is  less  perfect.  When  the  pond  is  lull,  let  n 
weigh  t>e  laid  upon  the  bundles,  in  order  to  keup 
them  always  under  water.  In  the  ponds  of  the  Uo 
logncse,  they  drive  in  the  bottom,  some  sf.nkcs,  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  each  o'licr, 
having  at  their  tops  a  notch,  in  which  they  fit  hori 
zontally  other  poles,  lo  compel  the  bundles  to  lie 
under  water.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ponds  al- 
wa^»  full  of  water,  so  that  the  hemp  be  not  left  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  The  true  degree  of  maceration, 
is  when  the  thieady  fibre  separates  easily  from  the 
"Mk  *"**  '"'*  '^^"  ^^  ascertained  by  taking  a  few 
»i  ttL^^  "'e  bundles,  and  breaking  them  in  se- 
veral places  ...  .'.         .,       ..,      "j.,   ..I.  .„;,l 

ease.  When  the  hemp  has  acquired  this  Jegrec'of 
maceration,  they  take  it  out  of  the  pond,  and  wash 
It  well  in  Clearwater;  they  next  put  it  to  dry  in  the 

and    turning 
When  the  hcuip 


*Livres  is  here  meant:  hemp  is  sold  by  tbe  100  lbs' 
at  Leghorn. 


sun,  untying  the  bundles,  spreadin 
them,  to  have  them  equally  dried. 
IS  perfectly  dry,  they  beat  it  with  cudgels,  upon  a 
largO'plank  or  stump,  in  order  to  break  Ihe  woody 
part.  Alter  having  plucked  out  the  coarsest  lint?, 
they  make  it  undergo  the  operation  of  the  Gramola, 
(or  mashing  engine.)  This  is  an  implement  com- 
posed of  three  parallel  rnler-s,  the  corners  of  which 
are  sharp  and  round,  and  in  the  interstice  of  whi/h 
enter  two  other  rulers,  exactly  alike,  and  joined  by 
means  of  a  ring  at  one  of  the  rxtreiiiitics,  ivith  the 
othe'S.  This  iiiipleiiient  breaks  and  separates  Ihe 
small  woody  pieces  that  had  remained  after  Ihelirst 
operation  of  beating  it  with  cudjels.  They  ihen 
toss  the  hemp,  an  I  shake  off  whatever  liiere  is  left 
of  wood,  with  the  spallte  or  tlice.  The  gramota 
alone  may  be  siitTii-i  iit  to  bieak  thin  hemp:  the  ma- 
chine of  Chri&tien,  of  Paris,  will  do  the  same  tor 
that,  winch  is  thin  and  shoit;  but  this  single  opeia- 
tioii  will  never  be  sufliciiiit  for  long  and  coarse 
hemp.  Ihe  hemp  so  ile;ined,and  especially  the 
coarse  quality  lor  cordage,  is  put  up  in  bales  for 
commerce;  and  tbe  finest  quality  is  carded,  in  order 
to  be  spun. 

FLEMISH  HLSBA.NDRY. 

Sib — Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  English 
husbandry,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  this  vaunted 
system  is  surpassed  in  many  countries  which  do  not 
possess  equal  natural  advantages.  In  ScoiUnd, 
agriculture  has  progressed  at  least  half  a  century 
beyond  that  of  England,  where  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate is  far  more  congenial  to  the  productions  of  the 
earth  than  the  "bleak  umuntains  of  Caledonia." 
But  no  where  in  the  world  is  the  contrast  so  marked 
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as  (hat  between  the  Flemish  and  Englbh  mode  o\' 
cultivation. 

The  average  produce  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  in  Eng- 
land, is  tnciity-four  bushels  per  acre.     In  Flanders 
it  is  thirty-tivo  bushels.     In  England,  the  system  of 
faUov:s  almost  universally  prevails.     In  Flanders,  it 
has  been  unknown  from  time  in)memorial;  two  crops, 
in  many  cases  three,  being  uniformly  raised  annual- 
ly upon  the  same  field.    The  following  comparative 
tables,  as  exhibited  in  "Vandcrstracten's  sketch  of 
the  Flemish  system,"  shew  clearly  and  correctly  its 
.superior  advantages  over  that  of  England. 
Produce  of  the  Flcm'nh  farmer,  j  Produce  of  the  English  fimner, 
from  one  acre, for  i- years.l     according  to   the    Norfolk 
course,  for  the  same  period. 
Crops.  I  Crops. 

Wheat,32  bush,  per  acre,  4  Wheat,  24  bush,  per  acre,  3 
Barley,  60  do.  do.  4  Barley,  32  do.  do.  3 
Flax,  hemp,  coleseed  and      ITurnips,  3 

potatoes,  4  Clover,  3 

Eoots  and  vegetables  for     | 
the  food  of  cattle,  10 

In  12  years,  22;     In  12  years,  12 

The  immense  diiTerencc  in  favour  of  the  produce 
of  Flanders,  does  not  arise,  as  might  be  supposed, 
from  its  possessing  a  belter  natural  snil,  or  a  njilder 
climate  than  England,  but  entirely  from  the  difler- 
ent  mode  of  cultivation,  pursued  in  these  two  coun- 
tries. At  no  very  distant  period,  the  fields  of  Flan- 
ders, now  so  productive,  were  lillle  else  but  loose 
sand  and  grave!,  whereas  the  soil  of  England,  was 
always  naturally  fertile,  and  in  part,  lies  under  a 
more  soulherly  parallel  than  Flanders. 

The  rich,  abundant  and  healthy  crops  obtained 
by  the  Flemish  farmers,  may  be  traced  to  ibc  fol- 
lowing causes: 

1st.  The  abundance  and  judicious  applical><"i  of 
manure.  2d.  Digging  all  the  lands  on  thafr  farms 
will,  the  spade  every  si.x  or  three  years.  ■3d.  The 
complete  extirpalion  of  weeds  and  noxious  roots 
4lh.  Kegular  and  repeated  hoerng 

6lh.  An  approved  rotation  of  crops 

"The  whole  secret  (observes  Vanders(racten)  res- 
pecting the  superiority  of  Flemish  agriculture,  con- 
sists in  this:  the  farmers  procure  plenty  of  food  for 
their  cattle — food,  which,  excepting  clover,  is  raised 
from  tiie  same  lands  which  have  already  yielded 
their  crops  of  grain.  Sec.  They  keep  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  cattle,  feed  Ihcm  in  the  stables 
plentifully,  and  render  their  food  palatable.  They 
collect  the  greatest  possible  quanlily  of  manure,  of 
which  they  preserve  the  fertilizing  sall.s  by  a  suit;ible 
progress  of  fermentation.  They  need  their  grounds 
thoroughly  and  repeatedly.  'I'hcy  totally  extirpate 
noxioi:9  plants  and  roots,  every  six  or  every  three 
years,  by  digging  all  the  lands  on  their  rfespective 
farms — an  operation  by  which  they  revert  to  the 
surface  a  stratum  ol  fresh  soil,  that  fur  three  or  for 
si.\  years  has  been  ab.sorbing  the  salts  of  manure  as 
they  filtered  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots,  a  stratum 
of  soil  which  has  [iroduced  no  crop  during  the  same 
period.  They,  moreover,  dress  (heir  grounds  to  the 
precise  point  of  perfect  pulverization.  These  are 
inestimable  advantages,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
by  any  plough  whatever  hence  the  drift  of  the  Fle- 
mish adage — 'Never  to  let  the  naked  ground  lie 
open  to  the  sun  in  summer  for  more  than  three 
days.'  ' 

"In  truth,  to  say  that  there  exists  a  vast  province, 
in  which  the  price  of  lands  has  been  quadruphd 
within  fifty  years,  and  whiih  is  neither  placed  un- 
der a  more  favourable  climate,  nor  enjoys  a  greater 
fertility  of  soil,  than  England;  from  >viiicb  fallows 
in  general  have  been  banished  from  lime  immemo- 
rial; in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  pro- 
duce in  nine  years  at  least  fifteen  harvests,  of  which 
those  of  grain  yield,  one  year  with  another,  as  high 
as  thirty-two  bushels  of  wheat   per  acre;  those  of 

barley,  sixty  bushels;  and  those  of  oats,  ninety 
<  s  •» 

or  MoBTH  AMcu. 


bu^hels;  and  where  the  borders  of  the  fields  are 
planted  with  trees,  in  such  numbers  that  by  their 
sale  the  proprietors  acquire  every  forty  years,  a  sum 
of  money  equal  to  the  soil;  to  say  this,  appears,  to 
other  than  English  readers,  to  repeat  a  tissue  of 
fables."  The  less  informed  attribute  this  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  harvests  to  the  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  soil;  but  intelligent  and  well  informed 
travellers  attribute  it,  on  the  contrary,  and  with  the 
best  reason,  to  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  to  a  highly  improved  mode  ofculture, 
of  the  details  of  which  they  are  themselves  ignor- 
ant, and  which  besides,  from  their  complication,  and 
the  great  variety  of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  re- 
quire a  profound  study,  of  many  years  duration,  to 
which  few  of  them  have  either  the  inclination  or  the 
leisure  to  apply." 

This  correct,  though  "bird's  eye"  view,  of  Fle- 
mish husbandry,  merits  farther  amplification,  in  or- 
der to  furnish  distinct  data  to  the  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising agriculturist.  ISly  subsequent  communi- 
cations will  be  directed  to  that  subject- 
Respectfully,  yours,  GEO.  HOUSTON. 


0th-  ■*  careful 
Vsteusfor  sawing 


FLORIDA, 
[Though  the  latest  territorial  acquisition  of  the 
United  States,  its  inherent  fertility  and  local  bear- 
ing have  commended  it  to  the  notice  of  the  publick 
m  such  manner  that  its  population  is  increasing 
wilh  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  attention  of  the 
government  has  been  attracted  towards  it  on  vari- 
ous occasions  by  the  connection  of  its  local  situa- 
tion and  resources  with  the '-general  welfare."  The 
delegate  «  ho  so  ably  represents  it  in  Congress,  ever 
.r.i.i-i-i  e„  ^i,.,i  iiray  accelerate  its  growth  and 
nugment  its  consequence,  has  recently  made  an  ex- 
position to  the  committee  on  commerce,  to  shew  the 
importance  of  making  St.  Marks  a  port  of  entry,  and 
of  building  there  a  light  house  and  improving  the 
harbour.— '1  he  committee  have  so  far  concin'cd 
Willi  the   hoiioLiriilil..   ri„i„.--"  •  J  "- 

■.,.,/njpiiaiu)n  for  the  two  first  named  objects,  and  a 
survey  of  the  harbour  with  a  view  to  the  last. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  ^\■hite's  letter, 
shew  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  country  and  lis 
productions;  which  looks  to  St.  Marks  as  its  proper 
outlet.) 

"It  is  little  more  than  three  years  since  the  remo- 
val of  the  Indians,  and  since  the  first  stroke  of  the 
axe  was  heard  in  its  woods,  and  in  that  period  il 
has  acquired  a  population  little  short  of  four  or  five 
thousand  souls." 

'iSearly  the  whole  of  the  extensive  tract  which  lies 
south  of  the  Flint  river,  embracing  several  valua- 
ble counties  of  Georgia,  particularly  Decatur  and 
Thomas,  and  which  stretches  from  the  Uclockney 
to  the  Suwaney,  perhaps  of  sufficient  extent  to  form 
a  respectable  stale,  must  look  to  St.  Alarks  as  the 
ordy  outlet  for  its  trade-  The  produce  of  this  re- 
gion, which  will  enter  into  commerce,  and  which 
already  Ibrms  an  item  of  export,  consists  of  cotton, 

•In  Flanders,  wheat  yields  twenty;  rye,  twenty-six; 
barley,  twenty-six;  and  oats,  forty,  for  one.  Wheal 
holds  only  the  hllli  rank  in  value  in  the  harvest  of  Flan- 
ders. In  lingland,  wheat  never  yields  more,  on  an  aver- 
age, than  ten  or  eleven  for  one;  barley,  something  less 
than  ten  to  one;  and  oats  only  between  eight  and  nine 
for  one.  In  some  highly  amilioraled  farms  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Sutfolk,  Arthur  Young  reports  a  produce  of  thirty- 
six  bushels  of  wheat,  and  sixty-four  bushels  of  barky, 
to  the  acre;  and  that  in  the  county  of  Kent,  soils  c.l 
niiildling  qtiality,  ciiually  ameliorated,  yield  per  acre: 
hlly-lwo  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  same  (luantily  ol 
barley.  But  in  Flanders,  there  arc  soils  which  yield 
much  more  than  this — namely,  seventy-two  bushc  Is  of 
wheat,  120  of  harlcy,  128  of  beans,  and  72  of  coleseed. 
These,  however,  are  extreme  rases,  which  do  not  all'cci 
the  Keneral  i)uestion  of  comparative  growths;  while, 
however,  they  show  that  the  amelioration  of  land,  in 
any  country,  is  calculated  greatly  to  increase  its  pru- 
ducliveucsB. 


s,;ar  and  hides.  The  sea  island  cotton  is  produced 
aa  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  but  the 
qility  is  belter  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  to 
ll  coast.  From  the  best  information  I  have  been 
ae  to  collect,  several  thousand  bales  of  cotton  of  a 
sierior  quality,  will  form  the  crop  of  the  coming 
y<t.  There  is  another  source  of  wealth  which  bids 
fa  to  become  important  before  many  years.  In 
ll  vast  grassy  undulating  pine  lands  which  spread 
fmti  the  Flint  river  to  the  coast,  checkered  only  by 
9|ts  of  fertile  land,  the  stocks  of  cattle  arc  increas- 
in  with  incredible  rapidity.  Many  individuals 
OM  from  one  hundred  to  a  thousand  head,  and  as 
til  e  /lej-rfs  are  sufficient  to  double  their  numbers 
evry  three  years,  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that 
thr  hides,  and  the  dried  beef  for  the  Havana  mar- 
ke  may  form  no  unimportant  item  of  the  exports 
oft.  Marks.  I'erhaps  live  stocks,  especially  hogs, 
coiidering  the  certainly  with  which  a  voyage  can 
be  erformed  by  taking  advantage  of  a  northerlj 
w  iri  in  the  winter,  may  at  some  future  day,  be  sent 
fro.  this  place  to  Cuba. 

'■Jut  by  far  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  coun- 
try vill  be  the  article  of  sugar;  and  in  this  article 
I  hae  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Middle  Florida, 
and  he  adjacent  counties  of  Georgia,  are  destined 
at  n  distant  day  to  furnish  a  most  jmportant  ilcm 
to  OT  domestic  "trade.  Few  who  consider  the  im- 
menc  value  of  the  sugar  crop  in  Louisiana,  and 
whici  supjdics  at  least  one-third  of  the  consump- 
tion f  the  United  States,  are  aware  of  how  small  a 
|)or(i,n  of  the  rich  lands  of  that  state  are  occupied 
in  it  production.  Perhaps  the  lands  thus  occupied 
woud  not,  in  the  whole,  conslilutc  three  entire 
tow. ships.  They  consist  of  very  narrow  strips 
aloij  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Tcche, 
in  hie  southern  parts  of  the  stale.  Climate  is  the 
most  serious  consideration  in  Ihe  culture  of  the 
cane,  for  it  is,  by  no  means,  a  plant  which  requires 
a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Hence  it  is  that  so 
■•■•""■■' r-  .     --      ■  •'--•-<- -r  r.;...„-6'.o,  ;<, 

ad.iptcd  to  Its  growth.     Ihe  great  river  Mississippi, 
which  forms  the  conduit  of  the  north  and  south 
winds,  is  probably  the  cause  of  very  sudden  changes 
and   inequalities  of  seasons,  which   tend  to   render 
Ihe  crop  a  less  certain  one.    And  i»  is  moreover,  the 
npioion  of  well  informed  persons,  that  (he  moist'ness 
ol  (he  soil,  and  the  dampness  of  Ihe  climate,  have 
an  injurious  eflect  on  the  quality  of  the  sugar,  and 
render  it  unfit   for  transportation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries    The   sugar  wiicli,  within  a  few  yc' rs  past 
b;isbcen   made  on  the  small  spots  of  lii'.jl,  land  to 
thekcstof  Ihe  Alississippi,  and  near  tilt  coast,  is 
said|to  be  of  a  superior  quality,  more  dry.  Mid  ca- 
pabfc  of  being  kept   for  a  longer  time.     I  Qj,  not 
hesiatc  to  say,  that  Ihe  climate  of  Middle  Florida  is 
in  lome  respects,  preferable  to  that  of  Louisiana' 
It  y  less  liable  lo  sudden  changes,  is  more  mild  and 
les  humid.     'I'he  great  dryness  of  the  soil  will  have 
a  f  vorahle  influence  on  the  qualilv  of  the  sugar;  at 
Icat  the  successful  experiments  which  have  been 
111!  le,  exhibit  Ihis  result,     il  is  well  known  that  the 
cla  ed  sugars  of  Brand,  and  the   niuscovadocs  of 
Cu  a,  imported  into  tke  United  Slates,  are  made  on 
cirj  soils.     'I'he  sugar  jf  Middle  Florida  will  proba- 
blj  partake  of  this  ch*acler,  and  may  possibly  he 
foi  id  as  well  adapted  lo  the  use  of  the  refineries  as 
thil  c  which  are  imporfcd." 
■  I  would  consider  ita  low  cslimale.  if  I  were  to 
that   the  quanlily  of  land  in   Middle  Florida, 
in   the  adjacent   [jrls  of  Georgia,  adapted  to 
cullivalioii  of  the  ugar-cane,  is   five   tinies  as 
I  as  that   aclually  u  cultivation  on  the  sugsr- 
plitilations  of  Louisian;\  and  consisting  of  uplands 
ntrely,  the  sugar  will\)e  of  a   superior  qualitv. 
TIese  lands  have  alreadjbecn  purchased  by  indi- 
viduals, or  are  daily   enVcd  at   Ihc   Land  office. 
'I'iosc  who  have  settled  ll*n,  are  all,  more  or  less, 
engaged  in  Ihe  cullivalionf  the  cane.     The  great- 
crpart  of  these  selllers,  aiMaborious  and  induslri- 
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ou-  ri«riiuT«,  »lio  lull  tliriro«n  li.inds  to  llw  plm 
Kill  such  t*  tlie  iiiiUln<>s5  of  tlir  summers,  llial  t 
•■iiul  it  »s  «•«»*■  to  work  in  lli"  lirl.U,  as  in  llic  u; 
,>.irts  of  North  C"arohn«,  SSoulh  C'arohim  iind  (.i 
Lib.  The  Isnils  o(  ;i  b.lter  qualily,  lyinj;, 
the  most  pari,  in  small  hoilies,  but  surroumlt- 
line  pnslur«gc,  nlVonl  only  occasional  situation 
plantHtions,  on  an  cxli'n>ive  scale.  Hence  the 
portion  of  white  population  will  be  much  more 
sidrrable  than  it  uiii;ht  be  supposed.  It  is  i 
that  but  few  would  "{iosscss  the  means  of  eieclig 
sugar-works  .•tt  the  expense  of  5  or  10,000  dol|rs, 
which  has  hitherto  been  tliou;;lit  ahsolulcly  i^is- 
pensable;  but  of  late  I  am  informed,  that  ini[)opnt 
improvements  are  about  to  be  made,  by  whicljlhc 
planters  in  middling  circumstances,  will  be  cnUled 
to  culliratc  the  cane  to  equal  advantage;  that  i  by 
the  establishment  of  sugar-works,  by  person 
connected  with  the  plantations,  for  the  purpoi  of 
Bianufacturiug  the  cane  cultivated  by  others." 


at  the  riiiKulilphia  market   pi  ice 

It  farm  at   the  distance  of  four  miles. 

rulation   made,  which  I  believe  correct 

nuiro  'illlt   bundles   of  straw   of  the    usual   average 

weight  ^sav    11  lbs.)  per  acre,  which  you  may  pur 

chase  and  have  delivere.l  at  S  cents  per  bundle- !•> 

dollars       Twcnty-Hvo    horse   cait   loads   of    stable 

manure  tmo'c  freipienily  Iwentv  live  are  put.)  per 

acre   llrsl  cost  of  which  and  d.Uvery  at  a  low  rate, 

(say  three  dollars  per  load,)  tiO  dollars.     Saving,  11 

jjllars  (.1/cHioiu  I'l^i-  .Isne.  iwc. 


Agbicclti-ral  Societt  of  SoiTTK  Carolii^. 

Ckarltston,  Ftb. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolinajlicld 
its  annual  meeting  on  Friday  and  Saturdaj  last, 
when  the  following  premiums  were  adjudged: 

To  Mr.  Singleton,  for  his  thorough-bred  st  lion. 
Crusader,  the  gold  medal. 

To  Mr.  James  Adger,  for  a  brown  cow,  tie  sil- 
Ter  medal. 

To  Mr.  Charles  E.  Rowand,  for  a  crop  ofRweet 
potatoes,  manured  in  ati  unusual  way,  the  goll  me- 
dal. 

To  Mr.  James  Cuthbert,  for  a  crop  of  lorn, 
planted  and  manured  in  an  unusual  manner,  the 
silver  medal.  [Courkr. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

Rockland  Place,  6lh  mo.,  (June,)  IS),  Ig^O. 

Any  discovery  made,  substituting  a  subst.ince  in 
the  place  of  barn  yard  or  stable  manure,  that  will 
operate  equally  well  in  promoting  the  growth  of  a 
valuable  esculent  lor  the  table,  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  said  manure,  I  am  of  the  opinion  ought  to 
be  generally  known;  and,  therefore,  1  have  been  in- 
duced to  state  the  result  of  an  experiment  I  made 
last  year  in  the  culture  of  potatoes:  substituting  rye 
straw,  in  the  dry  state,  on  a  part  of  them,  in  the 
place  of  stable  manure. 

The  seed  potatoes  were  first  dropped  or  placed 
in  the  furrows,  the  usual  distance  apart,  say  ten  to 
eleven  inches;  a  moderate  quantity  of  straw  then 
spread  immediately  on  them;  after  which  the  ;iota- 
toes  and  straw  were  covered  with  the  soil,  by  means 
of  the  plough,  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  planted 
with  the  stable  manure,  and  their  treatment  the 
same  during  the  season.     The  strawed  and  raaiur 
ed  potatoes  were  both  planted  on  the  19th  of  ifth 
month,  (May,)  and  on  the  21st  of  the  tenth  month 
(October,)  following,  I  had  the  produce  taken  fom 
the  ground;  and  as  the  season  throughout  had  l';en 
remarkably  dry,  as  is  well   known,  I  was  surprised 
to  6nd  (presuming  that  a  wet  season  would  iiave 
best  suited  the  dry  straw,)  that  my  straw  potatoes 
were  quite  equal   in   quantity,  quality  and  siz;,  to 
those  on  which  I  hail  been  liberal  in  the  applic:tion 
of  stable  manure.     The  nature  of  the  soil  on  wiiich 
these  potatoes  grew,  is  about  the   medium  belv^een 
a  light  and  a  heavy  loam.     Encouraged  by  my  -uc- 
cess  last  year,  I  am  again  trying  the  straw  on  a  more 
extended  scale  this  season.     1  should  like  others  to 
try  it,  and  on  diSerent  descriptions  of  soil. 
I  am,  ivith  sincere  respect, 

ISAAC  C.  JONES. 

Comparative  difference  in  the  expense,  between 
stable  mannre  and  rye  straw,  in  the  culture  of  one 
acre  of  potatoes,  provided  each  were  to  purchased 


INCREASE  OF  SHEEP. 
\  correspondent  in  Orange  county  informs  us, 
that  in  November,  1826,  he  had  seven  ewes,  a  ram 
and  a  wether;  that  during  the  winter,  the  seven 
ewps  had  nine  lambs,  which  just  doubled  his  stock. 
In  August,  1827,  one  of  his  ewes  hail  another  lamb; 
so  that  in  less  than  twelve  months,  from  bis  original 
stock  he  had  ten  lambs,  making  in  the  whole,  nine- 
teen. 

[The  above  is  from  the  Raleigh  Register— but 
here  is  a  case  of  "increase"  yet  more  extraordina- 
ry. Extract  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer, 
dated  March  13,  York  county,  Virginia,  from  a  re- 
spectable citizen:] 

"You  can  state  in  your  useful  paper,  a  fact  which 
has  occurred  in  my  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Samuel 
Shield,  clerk  of  our  court,  has  a  ewe  which  has 
produced  eight  fine  lambs  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
He  resides  about  six  miles  below  York  Town,  and 
being  an  unusual  occurrence  here,  is  a  neighbour- 
hood talk." 

At  a  wood  chopping  frolic  in  Forks'  township,  on 
the  plantation  of  Mr.  Edward  B.  Shimer,  an  oak 
tree  was  lelled  a  few  weeks  ago,  which  measured  six 
feet  in  diameter.  It  was  sawed  and  split  into  the 
usual  size  of  firewood  in  fifteen  minutes,  by  ei-ht 
>>••><)«   !,nd  Yielded  \ll  cords  of  wood. 


and  delivered  on  1  i'roy.ugn/ion.-The  rose  is  generally  increased 
From  a  cal  by  suckers  from  the  root,  or  by  layers  there,  arc 
1  will  re  laUo  many  van.  lies  which  succeed  by  cntlings.  bot 
these  are  priucip.illy  the  Chinese  varielici.  Ihey 
may  also  be  increased  by  inoculating  and  grafting; 
but  these  seldom  survive  beyond  the  third  year, 
when  others  should  be  budded  from  them  to  supply 
their  places.  .     . 

^'(ln'c(lcJ.— These  are  so  numernu«,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  descriptions  of  them  in  this  liroiteil 
work.  Many  of  them,  however,  have  brief  remarks 
attached  to  their  names  in  the  catalogue,  dcscrip- 
live  of  their  characters.  Although  the  author's  col- 
lection is  very  numerous,  still  the  selections  have 
been  made  with  great  care,  and  they  combine  a 
rich  accumulation  of  the  varied  beauties  of  this  fa- 
vourite flower.  I  will  now  proceed  to  make  a  few- 
remarks  relative  to  some  particular  varieties. 

MosM  Rose.— Of  (bis  there  arc  a  number  of  Tarie- 
ties,  varying  in  colour,  size,  and  other  circumstances. 
The  one  most  generally  known  is  the  Red  moss. 
The  others  are  the  Blush  moss,  with  very  large 
flowers  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  colour,  and  by 
many  considered  to  surpass  all  others;  the  ^c"'.^^.«'l 
moss  and  the  Scarlet  moss  are  very  fine;  the  \\  bite 
nd  the  Striped  moss,  the  Small  moss.  Dark  moss. 


HOB.XICUIiT17Xt.S. 


(Extracted  from  "Prince's Treatise  on  Horticulture.") 
ROSES. 
No  class  of  plants,  so  easy  of  culture  as  this, 
yields  more  intrinsic  delights  to  the  am:tteur;  the 
diversity  of  size,  colour,  fragrance  and  form,  have 
been  varied  by  art  to  an  almost  infinite  degree,  and 
in  the  collections  of  Europe  above  1400  varieties 
are  enumerated.  Since  the  catalogue  of  the  au- 
thor's establishment  was  put  to  press,  above  100 
new  varieties  have  been  received,  and  the  collection 
now  exceeds  000  varieties,  including  100  kinds  of 
China  and  India  roses,  and  !5  varieties  of  the  Moss 
rose.  Enduring  the  rigour  of  the  severest  winters 
uninjured,  and  yielding  with  so  little  attention  such 
a  rich  accumulation  of  beauty  and  fragrance,  every 
garden  should  possess  at  least  all  the  more  conspi- 
cuous varieties  of  this  unrivalled  (lower;  and  it  is 
hoped,  ere  long,  we  shall  see  the  fashion  followed 
in  this  country,  which  has  for  years  prevailed  in 
England,  tf  training  the  hardy  climbing  varieties 
of  the  Chinese  and  other  twining  roses  against  the 
sides  of  our  country  houses  and  cottages,  as  the 
profusion  of  flowers  which  they  daily  afford  from 
spring  to  autumn,  gives  to' the  retirement  of  these 
rural  scenes  a  degree  of  Floral  enchantment,  and 
throws  an  air  of  magic  round  the  spot. 

Soil. — The  rose,  with  few  exceptions,  delights  in 
a  light  fresh  soil,  not  subject  to  become  sodden  with 
rain  and  wet.  I  have  found  a  mellow  loam  very 
successful  in  causing  them  to  flourish,  and  to  throw 
out  vigorous  shoots  and  abundance  of  flowers;  but 
the  rose  is  by  no  means  diflicult  to  accommodate  to 
almost  any  soil  not  saturated  by  superabundant 
moisture. 


Single  moss,  &.c.  are  also  much  admired,  and  the 
whole  form  an  unique  collection  in  this  iamily  of 
flowers.  ,.-, 

I'ellow  Jiosc!>.— There  appears  to  exist  some  Oitli- 
culty  in  making  the  Double  yellow  to  flower  well; 
I  will  therefore  remark,  that  it  requires  an  airy  si- 
tuation, and  in  drv  and  gravelly  soils;  and  that  the 
old  wood  fUould  be  cut  out  near  the  ground  every  au- 
tumn,which  will  cause  a  succession  of  thrifty  bloom- 
ing shoots.  When  budded  on  the  Common  China. 
or  the  While  musk,  it  is  said  to  bloom  exceedingly 
well;  and  one  instance  is  mentioned  by  Loudon, 
where  it  was  budded  on  the  China  rose  at  the 
height  of  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  in  which  case  it 
was  r^uqj  to  flower  abundantly. 

The  foVlonii.o "-  -' —   — •-«»»aj1  frflm. 

his  Alagazine: 

The  Double  Yellow  rose  flowers  better  on  an  east 
or  west,  or  even  a  north  wall,  than  on  one  exposed 
to  the  south;  it  should  never  be  pruned  further  than 
by  cutting  out  the  dead  and  irregular  shoots,  and 
thinning  out  the  blossom  buds;  it  has  flowered  un- 
der such  treatment  for  several  years  on  the  south 
and  west  ends  of  a  house.  It  flowers  as  freely  b\iu- 
ded  on  the  Rosa  indica.  as  Rosa  odorafa  does  on 
ihe  Common  Blush  rose.  Another  writer  recom- 
mends a  northern  aspect  in  preference  to  a  southern 
one,  and  mentions  one  that  bloomed  very  freely  on 
an  cast  or  north-east  wall,  and  others  that  had  pro- 
duced abundance  of  flowers  when  planted  on  a  verv 
dry  chalk-y  soil.  The  Single  Yellow,  and  Red  and 
Yellow  Austrian,  bloom  freely  in  almost  any  soil, 
and  with  little  or  no  care.  There  are  various  other 
yellow  roses,  viz:  the  Single  and  Double  Yellow 
Scotch,  Ihe  Y'ellow  Tea-scented,  Ihe  Yellow  Multi- 
flora,  &.c. 

Black  RojM.— The  desideratum  of  a  black  rose 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  comment,  but  does  not 
in  fact  exist.  Those  so  denominated  are  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly deep  purple  colour,  with  some  shades  of 
black  intermingled.  Of  these  some  are  darker  than 
others,  and  they  vary  in  point  of  size,  form,  and  in 
beins  more  or  less  double,  kc.  The  author  has  im- 
ported from  every  country  those  which  are  there 
considered  the  darkest  or  blackest,  which  have  all 
produced  flowers;  he  is  consequently  able  to  give 
his  opinions  with  accuracy.  The  darkest  of  these 
is  the  La  Belle  Africaine;  next  are  the  Imperial,  the 
Sable,  Ihe  Black  Mogul,  and  the  Gloriosa  Superb* 
Noir;  then  follow  the  other  twelve  varieties  enume- 
rated in  Ihejcatalogue,  including  the  Tuscany,  which 
was  a  few  years  since  the  darkest  then  known,  and 
is  still  considered  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  roses. 
3Vico/our,  or  Belle  Alliance— Thti  is  a  most  sin- 
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gul  <i  aiKi  'I'aiililul  iiiM';  Utftf  is  no  oltirr  that  at 
all  approaihes  it  in  appearance.  When  llivtt  px- 
p.niliil.  Ihf  petals  are  a  fine  reil,  stripeil  (villi  ivliite, 
the  colour  afterwards  changes  to  shade  s  of  lilac, 
uiiileH  ivilli  the  red  and  Hhile,  at  whicti  period  it  is 
rnosl  interestini^.  It  ivas  obtained  from  a  very  skil- 
ful florist  in  the  interior  ol  H'>llind,  and  by  him 
more  hiKhly  prized  than  any  other  rose  in  his  col- 
lection. 

Sweelbriar.  or  Ei^lantine. — This  delightful  species 
of  the  rose  family  is  well  calciihiled  to  train  against 
the  sides  of  houses,  or  up  the  pillars  of  the  pia/za, 
or  to  inlerruiiiule  with  the  vines  which  ent«ine 
bowers.  &c.  There  are  a  number  of  varieli>s.  (he 
roost  common  is  the  Singh-  Red,  which  is  found 
frequently  irrowing  in  wild  luxuriance  by  the  sides 
of  roads,  hedges,  Sir.;  the  next  is  the  Singli'  Blush, 
imported  from  Europe;  after  which  follow  the  more 
rare  varieties,  viz:  the  Semidouble  Red,  the  Double 
Red,  Double  Blush,  Double  Marbled,  Double  White, 
Jhe  Kvergreen,  and  the  Chinese  White  Some  of 
these  are  as  large  as  a  middle  sized  rose,  and  two 
inches  in  diameter.  After  training  these  in  the  si- 
tualion  they  are  to  occupy,  the  branches  may  be 
inoi-ulaled  with  numerous  other  kinds  of  roses  at 
a  considerable  height  from  t^e  ground,  which  will 
render  them  particularly  interesting. 


(from  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

ON  THK  CULIIVATION  OF  KARLY  PEAS. 

hij  ll''iUiuni  Vurr,  Ganteiicr,  of  JVeui  I'oik. 

As  ui>-  |i-.>st  imjiriiveiiient  in  any  art  or  science  is 
of  cii..-equeiice,  uot  only  to  tliose  engaged  in  the 
par  icular  department  treated  upon,  but  is  ol  ail 
Taiilage  to  the  whole  human  family;  and  as  there 
ia.  p.  rhaps,  no  art  can  give  a  more  healthy,  rational 
and  useful  anius( merit  lo  man  than  hortioultuie — 
whatever  tends  lo  the  promotion  of  any  pait  of  it, 
cannot  be  unacceptable  lo  the  puidic. 

A>  I  have  h.e..  ^—''  r.-r'-r-'-  •■•  •'■.-  -'J  raisine 
Ol  iiiai  excellinl  vegetable  the  pea,  I  flatter  mysell' 
that  these  few  observations  may  not  be  allngetbei 
uninteresting  lo  some  of  your  readers.  I  have  for 
a  niiiiiber  of  years  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  lo 
having  peas  early,  and  have  tried  a  great  many 
methods  to  allain  that  end;  and  I  think  the  method 
I  have  adopted  has  some  advantages  over  the  com- 
mnii  plan.  I  have  often  sown  my  peas  in  the  month 
of  February,  and  beginning  of  March,  and  I  have  ne- 
ver lost  a  pea  from  frost.  Peas  ought  lo  be  got  of  llie 
earliest  sorts,  and,  if  possible,  without  bu;:  hol  s  in 
th'  III,  which  altb  luli  holed,  may  giinv  till  tiiev  niil 
be  liiind  lo  proi  ucc  more  sickly  ;  hints  than  those 
Wiirli  are  well  k.  jm  and  sound.  I'he  peaswliirb  I 
have  found  lo  do  best  with  me,  are  the  oarljr  double 
bhissomed  frame  peas.  I  prefer  to  have  them  two 
or  three  years  old,  as  Ihcy  bear  earlier  and  do  not 
run  so  much  into  vine.  An  early  piece  of  ground 
sliould  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  not  loo  neb, 
and  if  possible  lying  dry.  Il  shcmld  be,  well  dug 
without  dung,  and  made  fine  with  the  spade  and 
rake.  The  drills  should  be  drawn  .)'.  feel  apart,  si.v 
inches  deep  and  two  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, and 
aboul  one  inch  of  wrll  railed  short  dung  Inid  in 
thrni,  which  should  be  covered  with  two  inches  of 
cai  til,  and  the  peas  sown  over  them  with  aboul  six 
inches  of  earth,  which  leaves  a  small  ridge  irame- 
ilialcly  above  the  peas.  In  this  fttate  they  may  lie 
for  eight  or  ten  days;  the  ground  may  Ih-n  be  raked 
level  lo  await  the  coining  uj)  of  the  peas.  Should 
they  make  their  appearance  in  cold  weather,  a  lillle 
lillcr  or  straw  may  be  laid  along  the  drills,  and 
taken  off  whenever  the  air  is  free  from  frost  — 
When  the  peas  are  about  one  inch  high,  the  earth 
should  be  gently  stirred  with  the  hoe  on  each  side 
of  tin;  row,  and  when  lliey  are  advanced  to  about 
three  inches  in  height,  a  lillle  earth  may  he  drawn 
«B  to  their  stem!';  if  the  ncathcr  be  cold,  they  may 


be  [irolected  by  selling  two  boards  on  the  cd^je  si 
that  they  may  meet  together  over  the  row.  A»  the 
peas  advance,  the  earth  should  he  stirred  near  the 
rows,  and  when  six  inches  high,  they  ought  to  have 
sticks  set  out  on  e-ich  side  of  the  row,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  from  tvvelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  have  the  sticks  too  crowded,  yet  to 
have  enough  of  branches  near  their  bottoms,  so 
!hal  the  tendrils  of  the  peas  may  take  easy  hold 
Care  should  now  be  taken  that  the  peas  keep  up 
right;  when  they  jiut  out  six  or  eight  flowers,  the 
h-ading  shoot  shnulfl  be  slopfied  by  nipping  the  top 
oH;  this  greatly  promotes  the  forming  aad  tilling  of 
the  pods. 

Should  the  weather  be  dry.  It  may  be  requisite  to 
water  the  rows;  this  should  be  done  at  night,  and 
should  be  continued  every  nij;hl  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  drought.  Peas  thu-.  raised  are  seldom  at- 
tacked with  th<-  bug,  as  those  depredators  are  not  ol- 
len  astir  so  early  in  the  season.  For  the  later  crop, 
the  double  row  is  generally  used,  and  answers  better 
than  the  single,  as  the  doubh-  take  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  sticks,  and  are  more  shaded  from  the 
sun,  which  is  a  great  advantage  when  the  sun  gets 
high.  The  ground  may  likewise  be  stronger  anil 
the  sticks  longer,  but  lor  the  earliest  peas  the  small 
quantity  of  manure  used  is  quite  sufficient  lo  push 
them  forward,  without  giving  too  much  force  to 
their  alter  growth,  or  to  keep  them  from  flowering, 
setting,  and  tilling  their  pods  In  the  saving  of  peas 
fir  seed,  the  earliest  pods  should  always  be  select- 
ed, as  Ihey  are  belter  filled,  and  the  peas  from 
them  will  produce  earlier  than  those  saved  from 
vines  which  have  bore  long,  and  are  less  subject  Co 
he  infected  by  the  bus. 

1  am,  sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  CURR. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

The  quickest  method  of  procuring  eranen,  i« '-> 
„raft  i"'-  •'•-  '••■>'ji  'K.ai  ihr  grouRu.  or  which  is 
preferable,  into  the  roots  of  large  vines  In  the 
f  dlowing  year,  if  the  graft  has  taken,  fruit  will  be 
produced.  Thus  every  farmer,  who  has  wild  vines 
;trowing  on  his  grounds,  may,  by  procuring  cuttings 
of  hardy  foreign  or  native  kinds,  and  paying  a  little 
altention  to  the  grafting  and  training,  be  soon  and 
amply  supplied  with  grapes  for  market  or  wine- 
making. 


aURAZi  ECOMOAKT. 


To  Cultivate  Bee-Flowers. 

Bees  arc  most  fond  of  those  places  where  their 
favourite  flowers  are  to  be  found;  therefore  bee- 
keepers should  encourage  the  growth  of  such 
shrubs  and  flowers,  as  arc  known  to  supply  honey 
and  ivax  in  the  greatest  abundance:  in  most  situa- 
tions, bees  do  not  fly  far  for  food — generally  not 
more  than  half  a  mile;  they  may  be  observed  lo  re- 
turn with  great  precipitation  to  the  hive,  when  rain 
or  storm  approaches.  The  following  are  the  most 
favourable  for  pasturage,  and  those  whi^  blossom 
early  are  the  most  desirable: 

Slirubs.  f,-c  — Sallow,  or  the  grey  willow,  rose- 
mary, barbary-lree,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  apricot, 
and  all  other  fruit-trees;  lime-trees,  furze,  broom, 
heath. 

F/ouiers— Mignonette,  lemon  thyme,  garden  and 
wild  thyme,  borage,  winter  savory,  hy>sop,  mus 
lard,  (when  left  for  the  seed,^  turnips,  (ditto.)  cab 
bagc,  (ditto,)  white  clover,  (ditto,)  scarlet  and  other 
beans,  when  in  bloom.  Mignonette,  borage,  and 
lemon  thyme,  are  the  principal,  as  Ihey  continue 
very  long  in  bloom,  and  atFord  the  finest  honey 
Rosemary  is  also  a  great  favourite,  but  seldom  sup- 
plies much  honey,  unless  the  weather  proves  verv 
hot  and  dry  when  it  h  in  bloonii  yet  it  is  worth 


tivatii.jr,  1  •^|leclall^  in  a  soulherr  as|.i  c I ,  b' iiig 
o!  of  the  principal  aromatic  pi. nils,  from  which  ihe 
bs  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne  collect  Ibeir 
biey,  which  is  esteemed  the  finest  in  Europe. 
Fids  of  beans,  while  clover,  and  buckwheat  are 
oljreat  lienefit  Rivers,  or  streams  of  water, 
aialso  very  beneficial,  as  bees  make  use  of  a  great 
da  of  water 

Sitctation  of  a  Garden. 
,  garden,  il  possible,  should  be  on  a  gentle  de- 
cUly  towards  the  south,  a  lillle  inclining  to  the 
ea,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun.  If 
il  h  situated  in  a  bollom,  Ihe  wind  will  have  the 
hseffect  upon  it;  bul  then  damps  and  fogs  will  be 
vei  prejudicial  lo  the  fruit  and  other  crops;  and  if 
silijied  too  high,  although  il  will,  in  a  gieat  mea- 
sur,  be  free  from  damps  and  fogs,  it  will  be  expos- 
ed I  great  w  inds,  much  to  the  hurl  of  Ihe  trees,  by 
breking  their  branches  and  blowing  down  Ibeir 
blooms  and  fruit  A  garden  should  be  well  shel- 
lere  from  the  north  and  east,  lo  prevent  the  blight- 
ing vinds  from  aflVcting  the  trees;  and  also  fMm 
the  pesteily  winds,  which  are  very  hurtful  lo  gar- 
densin  Ihe  spring  and  summer  months.  If  a  gar- 
ihn  le  not  naturally  sheltered  with  gentle  rising 
hills.which  are  the  best  shelter  of  any,  plantations 
of  foest  trees,  made  at  proper  distances,  so  as  not 
to  shide  it,  will  be  found  the  best  substitute.  At 
the  s;me  time,  there  ought  to  be  a  free  admittance 
for  tie  sun  and  air.  On  that  account,  a  place  sur- 
rouno'd  by  woods,  is  a  very  improper  situation  for 
a  gart^en  or  orchard,  as  a  foul,  stagnant  air,  is  un- 
(avoirable  to  vegetation;  and  il  has  been  also  ob- 
servtd.  that  blights  are  ni  ire  frequent  in  such  situ- 
atioBS,  than  in  those  mure  open  and  exposed. 

[Forsylh, 


INTEKNAIi  IIVXFKOVZSZiaSnrT. 

'~  RAIL-ROAD 

From  the  City  of  Charleston  to  the  Towns  of  Colum- 
bia, tamdeu.  Hamburg:,  Sfc  in  Siiuth  Carolitia. 
Ill  addition  to  the  report  lately  published,  the 
conimillee  on  Ihe  proposed  rail-road,  have  handt-d 
lo  u>  lor  insertion;  the  following  information,  rela- 
tive to  its  route: 

The  conimillee  appointed  by  the  citizens  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  rail-roa'd,  are  happy  to  have 
il  ill  their  power  lo  lay  before  the  public  the  infor- 
mation that  has  resulted  fr..iii  the  reconnoisaiice  of 
lb'  civil  engineers  lately  employed  for  that  purpose, 
who  kave  had  Ihe  aid  and  co-operalioii  of  Colonel 
Blanking,  the  superinlendant  of  public  works.who 
has  jlso  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  this  im- 
port^nt  service,  and  who  has  favoured  the  commit- 
tee fith  the  following  communication: 
To  pMOTnv  FoKD,  Esu. 

Aar  Si)  --The  request  of  the  commillee  of  the 
citiiiis  ol  Charleston,  communicated  in  vou  favors 
of  tie  KSihand  J8lh  ult  I  have  met  with  great  plea- 
sure! I  regret,  that  the  day  fixed  for  opening  Ihe 
books,  has  been  so  early  as  to  leave  me  very  little 
lime  to  view  the  ground,  and  to  prepare  Ihe  an- 
swee  to  your  inquiries  as  to  Ihe  practicability  and 
probable  cost  of  a  rail-road  between  your  city  and 
llaoburg. 

[have,  however,  been  able  to  make  such  exami- 
nations, that  aided  by  the  information  of  Messrs. 
PaAer  and  Payne,  who  were  on  the  ground  hi  lore 
me,I  can  unhesitatingly  pronounce,  that  such  a  roiul 
is  ptrfcctlij  practicable  I  think  I  am  warranted  lo 
going  farther,  and  saying,  that  no  line  of  road  of  the 
sanfe  extent,  connecting  two  such  important  points 
as  Charleston  and  .\ugusta,  can  be  tound  in  the 
United  Stales,  where  the  same  facilities  of  gradua- 
lioii  and  construction  arc  combiaed  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  on  this. 
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It  III!)  be  proper  lli.it  I  sIkkiIiI  »i  r.r  >(iiiie  ul'  I|>f 
prinrip.tl  fuel!!  on  nliirli  the  utiovr  upiiiioii  is  lunil 
ed  h  rom  .Mi-»5r'>.  Pmkfr  ai.it  l'i«»iir't  IrvrN,  in 
will'  li  rnlirr  Ciiiiriilciice  in.iv  (ir  pl.in  il,  llir  miiiiniit 
bclivr«Mi  Cllll^l(■^lOll  .iiul  1 1  iiiitiufi;,  i."  luund  to  he 
Ihr.  !•  hilnilr<-d  and  »rv<nl>-lin-  li-rt  aliovr  thr  lattrr 
pU.f  at  llir  Aii);u.'t»  lirKlK-';  jnil  leuiii  l.iils  whirh 
oun  1)0  sutislaclorily  illu.Hlriil<d,  1  iissiiiiic  Ihttt  till!- 
suniniit  Is  li\e  JMinilrrd  .md  forty-liip  I'eet  above 
ClMi'l'-oion  Ncik  .11  Ihf  lines.  Tlin  stmiDiit  is  onr 
bnndrril  and  Iwnitylliree  luilrs  Iroiii  Cliarloton  bj 
lllr  piililii'  road,  and  srvrnlern  null's  I'niiu  lldiu 
burg,  bo  that  a  n-;;ul.tr  a-n-nt  I'roui  Cliarlcston  to 
thai  aUui  It  Huuld  liavir  a  rl<^p.  ol'  four  and  u  ball 
fri-t  to  the  mile,  and  I'roni  Hamburg  to  the  same 
suinniit,  a  rr^ular  ri-r  ivinld  be  tivi-nly  (lircc  feel 
to  thi-  null*.  On  till'  Charlfitun  sidr  of  tiic  sutiimil, 
Ibr  Kround  is  rcni.irkahly  rt-Knlar;  the  depressions 
and  sWflls  in  it»  lurlar*-  are  n  <l  Erp.it,  and  lam 
clrirly  ol  opinion  llial  Willi  vi-rj"  luodiMate  cxpeose, 
a  Kradualiun  may  bf  oblaiiii'd,  on  which  the  ap 
^roarh  to  Charli-ston  will  nn  «herc  havi:  a  lise  ol 
Biore  than  ten  t'eet  lo  the  iiiilc,  and  in  Ihc  contrary 
diii'Ciion  sixteen  feet  lo  the  mile  may  be  made  the 
niaxiinum  rise 

On  the  other  side  of  the  .lummit  all  the  difficul 
ties  are  to  be  found  in  the  "ay  ol  the  locomotive 
engine,  as  a  power  oo  this  lOad.  Thiy  be;;in  about 
H'-rse  creek  budge  and  extind  about  twelve  miles. 
At  ihe  tirst  view  these  dillii  ullies  appeared  formi- 
d.ible  indeed,  but  they  vanislied  on  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  f;rouiid,  ihe  country  »here 
this  rise  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  live  leet  must 
be  niBile,  is  a  high  mice,  br^innin^  near  Savannah 
river,  and  wi'idins  with  a  very  broken  surlace  and 
deiiiius  rourse,  between  the  waters  ol  Horse  creek 
anil  Hollow  creek,  uniil  it  runs  into  the  highlands 
between  Ediato  and  .S.,va(inah  rivers.  On  this  ridge 
the  present  road  runs.  It  ri-cs  at  some  points  a> 
bigh  as  three  hundr>  d  and  seventy  five  leet  above 
tl'iuiDurg,  ai>'J  >■  ■x'*  d.>p. ,.»;.....  u^.u..  ,>  nhicli 
sink  as  low  as  three  hundred  anil  twenty  two  leet 
above  th.it  place.  On  the  North  (or  Horse  creekj 
side  of  this  ridge  it  is  indented  wilh  long,  deep  val 
Jies,  extending  nearly  up  to  its  suiniuit,  sep.iraled 
from  each  other  by  long,  high  and  broad  hills,  pro 
ji  cting  down  the  valley  ol  H'.rse  creek  wilh  a  yra 
dual  depression  of  surface.  Some  of  them  ire  two 
miles  long  It  is  by  winding  round  thesr  hills  and 
op  these  vallie«  that  the  roail  may  be  regularly  gra 
dualed,  with  a  rise  of  twenty  feet  in  the  mile,  and 
thereby  the  distance  will  be  increased  about  six 
miles.  And  this  is  the  price  which  must  be  paid  lo 
avoid  a  stationary  engine. 

If  this  increase  ol  length  of  road  should  be  maoe 
an  objection,  iheii  a  dirterenl  course  may  be  pui- 
•ued  The  valley  of  Horse  creek  may  be  lollowed 
tip  to  Wise  creek,  which  on  the  map  i-  representeil 
as  heading  near  the  Horse-pen  pond  ^iid  up  tht 
Valley  ol  the  latter  creek  to  one  of  its  head  branches, 
one  of  which  is  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  lower  th  in  the  summit,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  higher  than  Hamburg.  The  road  from 
H  imburg  into  this  branch  may  be  graduated  on  a 
rise  of  less  than  twenty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the 
remainder  ef  the  ascent  must  then  be  gained  by  a 
stationary  engine,  working  on  an  inclined  plane,  of 
any  angle  of  rise  which  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
Should  animal  power  be  used  on  the  road,  a  dif- 
ferent course  and  graduation  might  be  adopted  with 
great  facililies.  'Ihe  direction  of  the  road  may  then 
be  to  follow  up  Ihe  valley  of  Horse  creek  to  M(  ers 
mills,  about  eight  miles  from  liambure,  in  which 
di-taiiee  thirty  or  forty  feet  elevation  may  be  atlain- 
ed  Krom  this  point,  .Messrs.  Piyne  and  Parker 
m  irked  a  line  of  graduation  of  forty  feet  rise  in  the 
mile. and  gained  om-  of  Ihe  depressions  in  the  rid^e 
bi'iieen  Horse  and  Hollow  creeks.  In  the  distanc^ 
ol  seven  miles  and  lilly  chains  Pursuin;;  the  sa'i  ■ 
rise  from  this  poiut,  oDe  mile  and  fort;  chains  fur- 


tlifr.anil  llie  summit  ii.ay  he  gamed.  On  this  pl.in, 
tli>  road  would  no  where  luvr  a  rise  of  more  than 
lilteen  feet  to  the  mile,exiT|il  lor  nine  miles,  wlnri 
ll|p  ris  would  be  forty  leet  to  the  iiiilo.  On  these 
lille  miles,  |,|,  addilional  number  of  horses  may  \>r 
ijied.  This  might  be  done,  allhongh  lielwetii  the 
Dimmit  and  Charleston,  locomotive  engines  alone 
dioiild  be  iis.d,  all  Ihe  carnages  might  be  brought 
ip  from  Hamburg  to  the  summit  by  horses,  and 
;hen  he  conveyed  to  Charleston  by  -team  power. 

These  views  are  presented  with  a  full  conviction 
t/iat  the  ground  possesses  all  the  facililies  which  are 
ibove  T'  presented;  and  it  may  be  found  on  the  mi- 
nute examination  which  must  prercdc  the  lormalion 
of  the  plans  of  execution,  lliat  still  greater  facilities 
exist. 

Krom  Ihe  above  views,  it  results,  that  the  compa- 
ny have  ihe  choice  of  four  dilTerenl  plans  of  grada- 
tion and  Construction;  which   will  admil  — 

Isl  Of  running  entirely  through  from  Charles- 
ton to  Hamburg  with  the  locomotive  engine. 

■Jil.  Of  Using  ilie  locomotive  engine  except  at  one 
pomt  were  a  stationary  engine  may  be  used. 

3d.  Of  using  Ihe  locomotive  engine  on  the  Charles- 
ton side  of  Ihe  summit,  and  horses  on  the  other;  or, 
1th.  Of  using  horses  all  the  way  through. 
To  which  of  these  plans  the  preference  should  be 
given,  I  am  not  fully  prepared  lo  say,  and  at  this 
stage  of  the  business,  it  is  not  necessary  Ihit  a  deci- 
sion should  be  made. 

Respecttully,  yours,  A.  BLANUING. 

Council  last  night,  resolved  to  lake  stock  in  Ihe 
proposed  Rail-road,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  lo  the 
amount  of  »'20.000.  [Charleston  Fat. 


it^OXHa'  J>SPAB.T»X£XirT. 

VERNAL  ODE. 
See!  see!  the  genial  spring  again 
Unbind  the  glubi.   and  p;Aint  the  plain* 
Ihe  garden  blooms;  Ihe  tulips  gay 
For  thee  put  on  thi-ir  best  array; 
And  ev'ry  dower  so  richly  diglit 
In  spangled  robes  of  varying  light. 

From  noisy  towns  and  noxious  sky. 
Hither  Amelia!   baste  and  tly. 
Vietv  these  gay  sgeiies;  ttieir  sweets  inhale, 
Health  breathes  in  every  balmy  gale. 
Nor  fear,  lesl  the  retiring  storm 
The  vernal  season  may  deform. 
For  haik!  I  hear  the  swallows  sing. 
Who  ne'er  uncertain  tidings  bring; 
I'hey  with  glad  voice  proclaim  on  high, 
"  Ihe  spring  IS  come,  the  summer's  nigh!" — 
Sweet  bird!   what  sacred  love  is  thine, 
Thou  countest  no  revolving  day 
13y  solar  or  sidereal  ray: 
No  clock  hast  thou,  with  busy  chime 
To  tell  Ihe  silent  lapse  of  time; 
To  call  thee  from  thy  drowsy  cell, 
'Tib  Heaven  that  rings  thy  matin  bell. 
Strait  all  Ihe  chatl'ring  tribe  obey; 
Slart  Irom  tiieir  trance,  and  wing  away; 
To  their  lov'd  summer  seats  repair! 
And  ev'ry  pinion  floats  on  air. 


A  Belle  in  the  Year  l.'JSO. 
Her  head  was  encircled  with  a  turban,  or  cover- 
ed  wilh   a  species   of  mitre,  of  enormous  height, 
from  the  summit   of  which    ribbons   floated   in   the 
air,  like   Ihe   streamers  from  the   head  of  a   mast 
Her  tunic  was  half  of  on<-  colour  and  hall  ol  ano- 
ther; a  zone  deeply  embroidered   and   richly  orna 
menled   with  gold,  confined    her  waist,  and  from  it 
was  suspended  in  front  two  daggers  in  their  respec- 
live  pomhp.s.     Thus  attired,  she  rode  in  Ihe  com- 
pany ol  her  knight  to  jousts  and   tournaments 
[lingnrd's  UUlortj  oj  England. 


The  marriage  of  lln-  young  Piince  of  Moskwa, 
.  .Marshal  Neys  son,)  uiid  Mademoiselle  l.afilte, 
il.iogliter  of  the  celebrated  banker,  tonk  place  at 
Pans,  with  great  pomp,  on  Sunday  week,  Mr.  La- 
litto  signah/ed  the  marriage  by  great  rliaritahle  do- 
nations and  splindid  presents.  He  sent  lOO.IIflO 
francs  (l.OOOij  to  Ihe  bureaux  of  the  diflerent 
charities  of  Ihe  capital,  and  ordered  each  of  hit 
el.-rks  lo  receive  a  gratification  of  .3,lj()(i  francs, 
(t.'ill/)  The  Prince,  who  is  by  no  means  m  alllu- 
ent  circumstances,  refused  n  present  of  J,(HHI.ii(JO 
ol  Francs,  (9ii,OOo;.)  which  his  father-in  law  ofl"ired 
on  the  marriage  contract.  This  marriage  bas  gir- 
en  rise  lo  the  following  impromptu: 

l-afiite  asked  his  girl,  if  she'd  marry  a  Prince, 
Kxpecling,  of  course,  she'd  say  yea! 

But  judge  his  surprise,  in  return  for  bis  hints. 
When  she  blushingly  whispered  out  "Ney!'' 


.Married,   at   Black  lake,   (L.  L)  Mr.  James  An- 
derson to  Miss  Anne  Bread. 

While  toasts  their  lovely  graces  spread^ 

And  fops  around  them  flulter, 
I'll   be  content  with  Auuc  IfrcaJ, 
And  won't  have  any  bul-hcr. 


sro&Tisro  olzo. 


FOX  HUNT. 
Extract  from  a  member  of  the  Washington,  to  one  of 

the  Baltimore  Hunt 
Dear  Sir,  March  M,  iB2S. 

Il  can  be  seen  by  Ihe  silence  ive  observe  to  each 
other,  that  the  season  for  hunting  has  passed  by.  I 
must,  however,  tell  you  we  had  a  chase  last  week. 
D  ,  myself,  and  some  six  others,  from  the  cilv.  met 
some  gentlemen  from  Fort  Washington  and  Prince 
George's,  opposite  the  Navy  Vard;  and  in  ten  mi- 
nutes after  the  dogs  were  thrown  into  cover,  we  had 
a  gallant  red  fox  on  foot,  and  about  twenty  coupip 
at  him.  He  doubled  and  circled  for  an  hour,  show- 
ing- bimself  three  or  foui  times  to  every  horseman 
of  the  bunt  At  length  he  broke  away  in  the  di- 
rection of  Bladensburg.  hut  was  compelled  lo  run 
short,  in  cover,  about  half  way  to  that  place.  At 
the  moment  when  we  expected  him  lo  give  in,  a 
large  bull  or  mastiff  fell  upon  the  hounds,  worried 
and  drove  them  back  The  consequence  was,  that 
Ihe  fox  got  a  lead  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  went  down  the  wind  some  seven  or  eight  miles, 
lo  oxen  creek,  oppo-ite  Alexandria,  where  he  was 
lost  or  killed  in  the  low  ground  near  the  river.  Tho 
chase  was  a  good  one,  and  we  returned  home  much 
pleased  with  our  morning  sport. 


Fox  HUNTINO   IN  PENNSVLVANti. 

Gretnsburg,  Pa.,. March  M. 
The  bells  rang  Iheir  merry  peals — a  thousand 
horns  sounded  ten  thousand  discordant  notes — rat- 
tles, boys,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  in  mo- 
tion— and  at  8  o'clock,  on  Friday  lasi.  Ihe  hunt  rnm- 
nienceil  Ev' ry  thing  procieiled  well,  and  about 
one  o'clock  the  inner  lioc  was  formed,  on  the  fariD  of 
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Isaac  Shuster,  five  miles  north  of  town.  Many 
foies  were  cncloscil,  and  the  business  of  death  and 
destruction  was  soon  begun  and  ended.  Ten  foxes 
taken  in  the  ring — tvelve  were  taken,  (as  we  are 
informed,)  from  under  the  barn  on  the  ground,  after 
the  multitude  had  retired — three  were  caught  under 
a  hay  stack,  and  three  in  an  old  log,  and  six  or  eight 
concealed  themselves  in  a  log  [lilc.  With  those  that 
were  killed  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  outer 
circle,  it  is  supposed  that  the  number  killed  and 
taken  prisoners  in  the  ranks  of  poor  Reynard,  was 
little  short  of  forty. 


Killing  a  Wolf  on  the  Neva. 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view says — 

"We  remember,  many  years  ago,  two  English- 
men fi.\ing  iron  runners  to  a  Russian  sledge,  with 
which,  after  rigging  it  with  a  mast  and  sail,  they 
started  upon  the  Neva,  and  darted  along  at  the  rate 
of  twenty -two  miles  an  hour.  Having,  in  their  pro- 
gress, observed  a  wolf  crossing  on  the  ice,  they 
steered  directly  towards  it,  and  such  was  the  veloci- 
ty of  the  sledge,  that  it  cut  the  animal  in  two.  They 
had  no  doubt,  that  with  a  double  quantity  of  can- 
vass, they  could  have  nearly  doubled  the  velocity." 


SfflSCEIiLAirEOXrs. 


GEN.  THOMxVS  PINKNEY. 
[W^e  suppose,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
that  we  commit  no  mistake  in  referring  to  Gen-  Tho- 
mas Pi.NK.NEv,  the  subjoined   passage  from  the  first 
number  of  tlic  Southern  Review.] 

"Before  and  just  after  the  revolution,  many,  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  moit,  of  our 
youth  of  opulent  families,  were  educated  at  English 
schools  and  universities.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  their  attainments  in  polite  literature  were  very 
far  superior  to  (lioso  r,(  ihoir  eo(cni(iorarie»  at  the 
north;  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  at  Charles- 
ton, was  consequently  much  higher  than  in  any  other 
city  on  the  continent.  We  have  siill  amongst  us  a 
venerable  relic  of  that  cultivated  and  heroic  age, 
whom  we  may  single  out  without  an  invidious  dis- 
tinction, and  to  whom  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  oiler  a  tribute  justly  due  to  such 
a  union,  in  one  accomplished  character,  of  the  pa- 
triot, the  gentleman  and  the  scholar — of  the  loftiest 
virtue,  exercised  in  all  the  important  offices  and 
trying  conflicts  of  life,  with  whatever  is  most  aniia- 
ble  and  winning  in  social  habitudes,  in  polished 
manners,  and  an  elegant  taste.  To  add,  that  he  is 
now  crowning  the  honours  of  his  usefid  and  blame- 
less life  with  a  blessed  and  venerated  olii  age,  is  only 
to  say,  that  he  has  received  the  sure  reward  pi/rc  rl 
ehganter  acltt  ivlaiii.  But  there  is  sometliing  me- 
lancholy in  the  reflection  that  the  race  of  such  men 
is  passing  away,  and  that  our  youth  are  now  taught 
to  form  themselves  upon  other  models.  These  im- 
provements, with  so  many  more,  are  beginning  to 
spring  up  and  blossom  with  great  freshness  and  lux- 
uriance about  the  favoured  city  of  Boston,  our  wes- 
tern Florence,  in  which  industry  has  been  the  wil- 
ling tributary  of  letters  and  the  arts,  and  which  is, 
throughout  all  its  institutions,  its  character,  and  its 
pursuits,  one  great  monument  of  what  commerce 
has  done  to  civilize  and  adorn  life." 


COAL. 

It  has  been  aptly  said,  heretofore,  that  this  glo- 
rious state  of  New  York  contains,  or  is  susceptible 
of  producing,  all  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  man,  except  coal. 

We  rejoice,  however,  to  be  enabled  to  announce 
to  our  readers,  that  strung  indications  now  exist  in 
diflereat  directions,  that  in   this  essential  article  we 


shall  also  find  ample  supplies  within  our  bordirs, 
viz:  in  the  vicinity  of  Poughkeepsic;  on  the  Caju- 
ga  lake  near  lake  George,  north  of  Ticonder»;a, 
about  seven  miles  west  of  lake  Champlain;  aid, 
lastly,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  river  Sable, in 
Essex  county,  about  three  miles  south  of  the  Rus- 
sian iron  works,  and  the  rad-way  and  Ilopkinton 
roads  in  contemplation. 

Samples  have  been  exhibited  from  most,  if  net 
all  those  places,  in  this  city,  within  a  short  timt. 
The  last  was  publicly  exhibited  the  week  past,  by 
Judge  F'inch,  residing  on  the  Sable,  and  living  en 
Mr.  Montgomery's  land,  of  which  he  is  the  agen'. 
This  sample  is  adjudged  even  superior  to  the 
Schuylkill  coal,  approaching  the  famous  Kendal  coa 
in  Ireland.  A  short  time  will  settle  the  great  ques- 
tion, as  the  Judge  returns  this  day  with  the  inten- 
tion of  immediately  transmitting  supplies. 

[Mbany  D.  .Uv. 
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WELLBORER. 

Mr,  Skin-xer, 

Sir—\  native  of  Bamberg,  (Germany,)  assures 
me  that  a  plan,  similar  to  that  of  boring  holes  for 
posts  in  this  country,  is  adopted  for  digging  wells  in 
Germany;  and,  he  adds,  he  has  seen  them  at  work 
by  a  horsc-poiver.  Should  they  be  adapted  to  this 
country,  I  should  hope  for  their  adoption.  Bamberg 
is  on  the  Rhine,  not  .100  miles  from  Rotterdam. 
The  Consul  for  the  United  States,  at  that  port, 
would  render  a  general  service  by  obtaining  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  If  the  representation  is  cor- 
rect, Rotterdam  is  the  ordinary  channel  for  com- 
merce up  the  Rhine,  and  tlience  any  machine  or 
model,  could  be  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Amphicok. 


An  Irish  counsellor  being  questioned  by  a  judge, 
to  know  "for  whom  he  was  concerned,''  replied  as 
folloivs:  "1  am  concerned,  my  lord,  for  the  plaintiff, 
but  i  am  employed  by  the  defendant." 


TOBACCO. 
Much  has  been  said  in  praise  and   blame  of  this 
singular   luxury.     "In    the   "iMorrow   of    Compli- 
ments," (London,  1654,)  we  meet  with  the  follovr- 
ing  quaint  verses  in  praise  of  tobacco: 

Much  meat  doth  gluttony  procure. 
To  feed  men  fat  as  swine;  _ 

But  he's  a  frugal  made  indeed. 
That  with  a  leaf  can  dine. 

He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands. 

His  fingers'  end  to  wipe. 
That  hath  his  kitchen  in  a  box, 

His  roast  meat  in  a  pipe. 


RAPID  VEGETATION. 
Some  English  peas,  brought  out  by  the  English 
brig  Catharine  McDonald,  from  Liverpool,  were 
planted  by  Mr.  John  Cooper,  of  St.  Simons,  (Geo.,) 
on  the  lOth  of  January,  and  on  the  27lh  of  Feb- 
ruary, that  gentleman  presented  the  captain  of  the 
brig  WHO  a  peck  oi  nne  greeu  peas  Hum  the  same 
seed. 


KECZFES. 


TO  CLEANSE    SILK  AKD  OTHER  GOODS. 

Grate  raw  potatoes  to  a  fine  pulp  in  clean  water, 
and  pass  the  liquid  matter  through  a  coarse  sieve, 
into  another  vessel  of  water;  let  the  mixture  stand 
till  the  fine  white  particles  of  the  potatoes  are  pre- 
cipitated, then  pour  the  mucilaginous  liquor  from 
the  fecula,  and  preserve  the  liquor  for  use.  The 
article  to  be  cleaned,  should  then  be  laid  upon  a  li- 
nen cloth  on  a  table;  and  having  provided  a  clean 
sponge,  dip  the  sponge  in  the  potato-liquor,  and  ap- 
ply it  to  the  article  to  be  cleaned,  till  the  liirt  is 
perfectly  separated,  then  vvash  it  in  clean  water  se- 
veral times.  Two  middle-sized  potatoes  will  be 
sufTicient  for  a  pint  of  water.  The  white  fecula 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  tapioca,  and  make  an  use- 
ful nourishing  food  with  soup  and  milk,  or  serve  to 
make  starch  and  hair-powder.  The  coarse  pulp, 
which  does  not  pass  the  sieve,  is  of  great  use  in 
cleaning  worstcil  curtains,  tapestry,  carpets,  or 
other  coarse  goods.  The  mucilaginous  liquor  will 
clean  all  sorts  of  silk,  cotton,  or  woollen  poods, 
without  hurting  or  spoiling  the  colour.  It  is  also 
usefql  in  cleaning  old  paintings,  or  furniture  that  is 
soiled.  Dirty  painted  wainscots  may  be  cleaned  by 
wetting  a  sponge  in  the  liquor,  then  dipping  it  in  a 
littl«  fine  clean  sand,  and  aflcrwarils  rubbing  the 
waiiHCOt  with  it. 

TO  STOP  CHACKS  IK  GLASS  VESSELS. 

The  cracks  of  glass  vessels  may  be  mended,  by 
daubing  them,  with  a  suitable  piece  of  linen,  over 
with  white  of  egg,  strewing  both  over  with  finely 
powdered  quicklime,  and  instantly  applying  the  lineo 
closely  and  evenly. 
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Baltimoke.  Fridit.  Mabcu  S8.  ISSa 


O-Tliertf  arc  few  iulijn-ls  more  important  to  the 
agriculturists  of  the  countrjr,  than  the  system  for 
•upportms  that  unfurtunatc  portion  of  tlie  liiiman 
family,  who  are  iittorly  destiln.e  of  the  moans  of 
subsistence,  anil  nlio,  being  rcnilereil  physically  in- 
capable of  self  support,  by  reason  of  ilisease  or  na- 
tural ilcformity,  roust  be  sustained,  throuph  a 
wretchcil  existence,  by  a  tax  upon  the  community 
at  large.  ¥eve  questions  of  political  economy,  can 
be  more  interesting  than  the  causes  tvbich  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  this  publick  burden,  and 
common  humanity  dictates,  that  the  best  possi- 
ble system  should  be  devised  for  lessening  the 
number  of  paupers,  and  for  meliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  those  whose  horrible  fate  it  is  to  have  been 
subjected  to  the  condition  of  dependence  on  public 
charity.  To  an  understanding  of  this  subject,  which 
concerns  every  farmer  of  the  state — to  probe  the 
sources  of  the  evil,  and  to  mitigate  its  elfccts,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  collect  the  facts  connected  with  the 
question;  and  wilh  that  view,  we  addressed,  some 
weeks  since,  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  a  circular 
letter  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  counties,  who  are, 
in  all  cases,  wc  believe,  except  IJallimore  county,  the 
clerks,  also,  of  the  Levy  court,  and  as  such,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  in  their  possession,  the  returns  of  the 
trustees  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  counties. 
In  these  letters,  we  requested  simply  to  be  favoured 
with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  paiipcvs  support- 
ed at  the  pttblie  eT])ense,  whether  in,  or  "out  doors" 
pensioners,  staling  the  number  of  male  and  female, 
and  coloured  persons,  and  the  average  expense  of 
each  per  annum  to  the  county.  It  was  not  easy  to 
foresee  what  views  of  the  subject  might  grow  out 
of  the  facts  to  be  collecied,  and  the  modes  in  whicti 
such  facts  might  be  turned  lo  llie  public  benefit; 
but  it  was  very  easy  to  see,  that  the  facts  would,  of 
themselves,  be  curious  and  useful  in  the  hands  of 
the  political  economist  and  legislator.  The  infor- 
mation to  be  thus  derived,  in  regard  to  Maryland, 
a«d  the  commentaries  and  propositions  that  might 
result  from  it,  would  probably  apply  to  many  other 
states  ^41  Ihe  union,  and  uses  might  thus  be  made  of 
it,  of  exl«nsive  bearing  and  influence,  to  justify  the 
space  it  occupies,  whilst  the  facts  would  teaeli  a  les- 
son of  no  trill,ng  import,  as  to  the  operation  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  sxhibit  the  actual  condition  of  our 
population  in  an  interesting  point  of  view.  We  are 
happy  to  acknowledge,  that  many  of  the  gentlemen 
relerred  to,  have  gratuitously  answered  the  call  with 
as  much  promptness  as  if  ithad  been  strictly  within 
the  letter  of  their  duty,  and  we  doubt  not,  that  the 
remainder  will,  in  the  same  spirit,  when  their  lei- 
sure affords  an  opportunity.  We  respectfully  re- 
invite  their  attention  to  the  subject.  The  differ- 
ence of  e.xpense  in  some  of  the  counties  in  this 
state,  is  striking;  but  we  reserve,  until  we  get  in  all 
the  returns,  the  reflections  to  which  they  may  give 
rise,  remarking  only,  here,  that  the  matter  is  not 
arranged,  in  its  details,  by  any  legislative  act  of  the 
stale;  it  is  governed  by  local  regulations,  being  a 
county  business,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Le'vy 
court.  Hence  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  pro- 
viding for  the  poor,  and  the  results  as  to  the  num- 
ber and  the  expense  in  each  county. 

fty-In  some  of  the  Aew  England  states,  the  poor 
are  so  managed,  on  some  small  farms,  as  lo  pro- 
duce an  income  beyond  the  expenses  of  sustainin" 
Ihem.  " 

Allegfiasy  County. 
•''"'•  Cumberland,  Feb.  28,  1 823. 

Your  favour  of  the  i20lh  inst.  was  duly  received, 
and  I  have  attended  to  its  contents. 

The  number  of  poor  in  our  county  for  the  last 


foi«- year*,  111-  I  .n,  uli,)iit  lvveiit\  lour,  w  Inch  ;\i.- 
su||iorlrd  by  the  eoiinly;  the  average  expense  i« 
neiirly  $J7.(lO.  1  think  the  increase  is  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  The 
iiUliiber  of  poor  in  the  year  I8'2J,  was  twenty-two; 
in  l.HJii,  it  was  twentv-eighl;  in  IHi7,  they  decreas- 
,  ed  to  tivciity  live.  '1  hey  are  pretty  nearly  divided 
litlwcen  male  and  female,  and  some  part  arc  orphan 
children.  I  know  of  hut  one  coloured  person  now 
on  the  list  of  pensioners. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  bumble  serv't, 

AZ.\  UEALL. 

Somerset  Covntt. 

Sir,  Princess. tnm,  Feb.  28,  1828. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  iOth  instant,  I  can 
state  that  I  have  examineil  the  books  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Poor  with  their  clerk,  for  the  last  five 
years;  as  that  was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  any 
satisfactory  information  on  the  subject  of  your  in- 
quiries. The  number  of  persons  supported  wholly, 
or  ill  part,  by  Ihe  public  in  Somerset  county,  ave- 
rages 105  annually,  for  that  time,  (say  the  last  five 
years.)  The  sum  annually  levied  for  the  use  of  Ihe 
poor  varies — the  average  sum,  however,  is  about 
S^tiOO.  This  sum  is  applied  to  those  |)ersons  who 
are  stationed  in  the  poor-house  and  out-pensioners, 
(i.  e.  persons  who  are  entirely  or  partially  supported 
out  of  the  above  sum,  and  not  resident  in  the  poor- 
house.)  I  ara  unable  to  state,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  number  as  to  sex,  but  suppose  that 
about  two-thirds  are  females.  As  regards  the  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  coun- 
ty, I  can  safely  say  that  Ihe  increase  of  paupers  has 
been  greater  than  the  population  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  number  of  persons  of  colour  annually, 
is  about  ten  on  an  average.  The  above  sum  cf 
S^JGOO  discharges  the  claims  of  all  kinds  on  account 
of  the  poor — such  as  the  bill  for  fuel,  overseer's 
salary,  and  physician,  &c.         Yours,  &c. 

GEORGE  HANUV. 
[.\yerage  expense,  JJ-l.To.] 

Washington  Couktv. 
Sir.  JIagir's-Toton,  .March  S,  1828. 

On  Ihe  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  ult.  I 
applied  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Poor  for  the  infor- 
mation you  require,  and  have  this  day  received 
from  them  the  enclosed  statement,  which  I  hope 
may  answer  your  purpose. 

If  this  statement  should  not  be  as  comprehensive 

as  you   wish,  I   will   very   cheerfully  endeavour  to 

procure  another,  which  may  be  more  satisfactory. 

I  shall  be  pleased,  at  all  times,  to  aid  you  i;i  your 

inquiries  in  this  section  of  country,  and  am. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obed't  serv't, 

O.  II.  WILLIAMS. 
The  poor,  supported  in  the  Washington  county 
Alms-house  for  the  last  6  years,  have  been  (without 
any  material  increase  or  decrease,)  (36  persons  each 
year,  of  the  following  descriptions: 
26  white  males. 
2!  white  females. 
7  coloured  males. 
3  coloured  females. 
3  white  male  children. 
3  white  feftiale  children. 
i  coloured  female  children. 
1  coloured  male  child. 

66 
At  an  average  of  $33"^  cost  per  ann.  for  provisions, 

S-   clothing,  bedding,  fuel,  &.c. 

1933    of  the  best  descriptions. 
11)8 

S2l78 

CHRISTIAN  FECHTIG, 
Overseer  of  IFashington  to.  Poor. 
Hagn's-Tmen,  March  5,  ISiS. 
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D'lHi  iiEtTER  Couirrr. 
.Iimwit  if  the   niimher  of  I'rimns  mipporttd  at  the 
puhlic  crpensr  in   Dorchester  count  11,  fur  (Ac  i/fori 
l82J-'24-'26-'26-'i7. 

rliile  malci.  wljiic  rrmtlcs.  col'd  matn.  col'tl  irm'i. 
-1 
1 
8 
7 
8 
Those  are  persons  supported  within  the  walls  of^ 
the  alms-house — the  average  cost  is  (45  each. 
out-peksionkrs. 

vhile  main.  »liiic  rt-malci.  cvl'd  main,  col'd  fcni'i.  lolal 

1823,  3.3  .11  ■>  '2  78 

1824,  28  51  4  1  84 

1825,  23  70  3  2  98 

1826,  27  63  4  3  97 

1827,  21  47  12  71 
Those  are  out-pensioners  not  within  the  alms- 
house— the  average  cost  of  each  Is  $5. 

Caroli.ne  Countt. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Dciiloti,  Feb.  29(A,  1828. 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  table  exhibits  the  num- 
ber of  the  poor,  their  sex  and  colour,  who  have 
been,  and  arc,  supported  at  the  expense  of  Caro- 
line county,  for  Ihe  last  three  years,  and  the  aver- 
age cost  of  each  individual  per  annum: 


In  1825,  . 
In  1826,  . 
In  1827,  . 

Totals, 


Wliitc  ;  While 
males.  iL-nialct. 


30 
31 

28 


89 


26 
S3 
31 


90 


males. 


NtffTO 
feroalci. 


12 


,or  «i.  pcran. 


62 
72 
66 


18.00 
20.00 
1900 


200  Iatl9,00ea 


1  would  have  enlarged  this  table  wilh  the  num- 
ber, sex  and  colour  of  the  poor,  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  from  the  year  1820,  had  I 
been  able  to  collect  sullicicnt  data  to  make  the 
statement  any  thing  like  correct.  It  is  believed, 
that  the  population  of  the  county,  has  decreased  in 
a  small  degree,  but  I  do  not  conceive,  that  the  de- 
crease would  materially  vary  the  proportion  of  pau- 
pers to  the  population  of  this  county  for  the  last 
seven  years. 

I  believe  the  above  statement  is  as  nearly  correct 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  With  a  tender  of  any 
future  service,  which  it  may  be  in  my  power  or  pro- 
vince to  render  you, 

1  am,  dear  sir. 

Your  very  respectful 

Obedient  servant, 

JO.  RICHARDSOX. 
Talbot  County. 
Dear  Sir,  Emion,  March  Sth,  1828. 

Since  I  last  wrote  you,  I  have  obtained  a  view  of 
the  books  and  accounts  kept  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Alms-house  in  this  counly,  and  have  found  them  to 
have  been  kept  in  such  manner  as  not  to  exhibit 
Ihe  information  you  wish  to  obtain.  At  this  time 
there  are  in  the  Alms-house,  42  paupers,  viz: 

Whites— men,  7 — women,  12— boys,  6 — girls,  2- 
27.  Blacks— men,  2— women,  8 — boys,  3,  girls,  2; 
13  —  42. 

From  Ihe  best  information  I  could  obtain,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  average  number  of  paupers  sup- 
ported in  the  Alms-house,  is  40;  and  taking  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  last  five  years,  as  reported  to  the 
Levy  court  as  the  data,  Ihe  average  cost  of  each 
pauper  per  year  is  j,"  1.61,  including  the  produce  of 
the  farm.  The  average  of  Ihe  last  five  years'  le- 
vies on  the  county,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  is 
$2,469.76  per  annum. 

The  proportion  of  paupers  to  the  population  of 
the  county,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  LOOCKERM.VN. 


Itt 


AMERICAN  FARINIER. 


[March  58.  1828. 


No.  of 

.VI  rage 

Population  I'ro.  ol  paup. 

Counties. 

paupers. 

cost. 

in  18i0. 

to  population 

Alleghany 

24 

iil.OO 

8,654 

1   to  360 

Somerset 

105 

24.15 

19,579 

1   to   186 

A\  ashinglon 

66 

33.00 

23,075 

1    to  350 

D<irchester 

1-24' 

1-2.00 

17,755 

1   to  135 

Caroline 

66 

19.00 

10,041 

1   to   15:! 

Talbot 

43 

71.61 

14,389 

1   to  343 

•Of  these,  seventy-one  are  what  are  termed  oiit-pen 
sioners;  that  is,  they  reside  where  they  please  out  of 
the  alms-hou»c,  and  have  levied  for  them  only  five  dol- 
lars each  per  annum.  The  same  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
of  Somerset,  and  others.  The  other  gentlemen,  to 
whom  applications  have  been  made,  will  particularly 
oblige  us  by  sending  their  replies  as  early  aa  conve- 
nient. 


S^The  morning  papers  stale,  that  on  the  first 
and  second  days,  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  of 
the  books  being;  opened,  five  thousand  shares  were 
taken  in  the  Baltimore  and  Susquelmnna  Rail-road 
stock,  and  that  no  doubt  is  entertained,  that  the 
>vbole  amount  will  be  taken  within  the  time  allot- 
ted. "It  is  pleasing."  says  the  Editor  of  the  Chron- 
icle, always  alive  to  the  local  interests  of  our  city, 
"to  witness  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  internal 
improvement,  which  does  not  con6ne  itself  to  a 
simple  subject,  but  embraces  within  its  scope,  every 
object  calculated  to  advance  the  best  interests  of 
Ballimore.  Now,  that  this  feeling  is  fully  excited, 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  for  the  prosperity  of  our 
city,  notvvilhstanding  the  jealousies,  (vhich,  spring- 
ing up  in  various  directions,  would  deprive  her  of 
tlie  great  advantages  of  her  unrivalled  situation." 

It  would  be  unavailing,  if  it  were  just,  to  depre- 
cate, on  the  part  of  other  states  and  cities,  that  spi- 
fit  of  rivalry  or  jealousy,  that  would  aggrandize 
themselves  at  our  expense  It  is  but  another  word  for 
self-interest — that  universal  principle,  that  leads 
men  and  communities,  all  over  the  world,  to  prefer 
their  own  welfare  and  happiness  to  that  of  others. 
Let  us  rather  imitate  the  zeal  which  animates  that 
principle,  and  the  sagacity  which  discovers  the  best 
means  of  applying  it  with  most  effect,  than  decry 
the  existence  of  an  impulse,  as  deeply  seated  as 
tbr  love  of  existence  itself. 

Let  us  make  up  our  mind  that  Phila<lelphia,  Wash 
inglun,  Hiehmond,  &c.  &c  will  take  from  us  and 
appropriate  to  themselves  all  they  can — for  Is  if  they 
did  not — lh;it  is  the  only  safe  principle  to  set  out 
upon,  and  all  schemes  of  improvements  based  upnn 
any  other  supposition,  will  be  found  to  stand  on  a 
"sandy  foundation."  When  this  principle  of  self- 
aggrandizement  is  pushed  to  the  degree  of  denying 
to  us  what  they  cannot  use,  then  it  degenerates  into 
a  despicable  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  to  be  de- 
nounced by  ail  liberal  men.  it  is  tiie  narrow  minded 
jealousy  towards  B.dlimore,  which  too  often  mani 
les's  itself  in  the  councils  of  our  own  slate,  iLat  is 
worthy  of  all  censure.  How  can  we,  with  any  face, 
conipliin  of  other  states  and  cities  attempting;  to 
arrest  the  natural  growth  of  our  city,  whilst  the  de- 
legates  of  our  own  people,  perpetrate  towarils  us, 
the  nyiiig,  shameful  injustice  .if  keeping  our  70,000 
inhaliitanls  on  a  level,  in  point  of  political  power, 
wiili  40U0  in  Calvi-il  county,  or  -iOOO  in  Annapolis,  in 
all  deliberations  and  measures  for  the  common  good? 


Mr.  S.  W.  Smith  has  just  sent  to  his  Spesulia 
farm,  a  pair  of  cart  wheels,  well  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  all  good  husbandmen.  The  tread  of 
each  wheel  is  exactly  eleven  inches.  The  rim  con- 
sists of  three  tiers  ol  (ellowes,  duly  secured  by  iron 
scrcvv  bolls,  Iml  without  an  iron  band.  Wheels  uf 
the  same  kind  have  for  some  lime  been  used  on  the 
Orange  farm.  They  are  there  considered  as  strong 
and  as  durable  as  any  wheels  ivhalcver.  Thry  at 
all  limes  ru;i  lighter  and  more  easily  than  the  com- 
mon ones.  Bui  their  principal  reiommendalion  is 
fhe  pccnliar  facilily  with  which  ttiey  pass  over  soil 


and  miry  ground  with  heavy  loads.  They,  like  dI 
lers,  level  Ibeir  path  w  ilhoul  ever  sinking  at  ail  Wet 
as  the  fields  have  been  dining  the  last  winter,  ihe 
carters  at  Oiange  larm  have  been  able,  in  virtue  of 
these  wheels,  to  continue  their  hauling  of  manure 
into  them  without  any  interruption  or  difficulty  from 
the  roiry  condition  of  the  ground. 

These  wheels  cost  35  dollars  and  were  made  by 
Mr.  Lynch,  whose  shop  is  about  a  mile  from  Balti- 
more, oD  the  Havre  de  Grace  turnpike  road,  oppo- 
site to  Murray's  tavern.  They  can  be  made  to  Ihe 
order  of  any  person  who  may  give  him  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  end  of  the  axle-tree  of  his  cart. 


i>A  farm  of  1700  acres,  at  Ihe  mouth  of  Elk- 
river,  for  sale.  Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer. 


Cy-Amongst  Ihe  various  mediums  which  have 
been  devised  lor  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
goods  and  passengers,  the  one  advertised  below  is 
not  the  least  remarkable. 

The  distance  between  Baltimore  and  Alexandria, 
hy  land,  must  be  not  more  than  forty-five  milet — 
the  course  by  water  not  less  than  two  hundred. 
By  land,  there  are  many  stages  daily,  and  wagons 
plying  constantly — yet  sailiui^  packets  continue  to 
run  Irom  one  point  to  the  other. 

This  steam  boat  is,  we  hear,  giarticularly  adapted 
to  carrying_/r<?ig/it,  and  the  passage  money  for  travel- 
lers by  her  is  the  same  as  in  the  stage.  It  cannot  fail, 
that  the  steam-boat,  whose  lime  Ol  arrival  at  each 
place  respectively,  may  be  calculateii  to  an  hour, 
will  supersede  Ihe  wagons  and  sail-boats;  and  if  so, 
it  goes  far  to  «hew  that,  when  they  Come  to  be  sim- 
plified in  their  structure,  and  to  be  built  and  work- 
ed throughout  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  econo 
my,  they  will  be  employed  as  boats  of  transporta- 
tion for  produce  and  market  stuff',  °"  *''  "ur  water- 
courses, as  suggested  by  us  last  summer,  in  especial 
reference  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
Meetings  ought  to  be  called,  associations  formed, 
and  committees  appointed,  on  all  our  rivers,  to  tak. 
the  subject  into  consideration.  We  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  boat  of  six  or  eight  horse  power,  to 
Cirry  fifty  tons,  and  to  be  navigated  by  three  or  four 
hands,  drawing  two  feet  water,  mij^bt  be  bought 
complete  for  two  thousand  fiie  hundred,  or  three 
thousand  dollars.  We  think  ten  years,  and  then 
talk  as  many  more,  and  when  luiproveiuents  are 
forced  upon  us  by  their  obvious  convenience,  and 
necessity,  we  say  why,!  wonder  we  did  not  put 
this  in  operation  before!  How  vastly  useful  and 
convenient  it  is !!.' 

WASHINGION,  ALEXANDRIA  AND  BALTI- 
MORE SlEA  tl-FALKEl'  LINE 

The  stcain-boat  I'RLDtRicKsijcRO,  captuin  Ueujamii 
Jenkins,  will  leave  here  Iroiu  tJic  lower  end  of  c.uni- 
mcrcc  street  wharf,  every  .Saturday,  at  live  o'clock, 
I'.  M  ,  precisely,  passing  up  the  Futoniae  on  Sunday. 
Keturning,  will  leave  >  asliinglon  every  Wediiesduy 
morning,  at  live  o'clock,  and  Je.vandriu  at  seven 
o'clock;  passing  down  the  Totuinacon  Wednesday,  will 
land,  or  receive  passciigeis.  going  or  coming,  from  any 
uf  llie  following  places,  viz: 

Sandy  Point,  ISangcmiy  Storehouse,  Ledlow's  fiTij, 
Piiicy  Point,  on  ihe  iViaiyland,  and  at  the  nKniin  jl 
(tuantieo  river,  UuinlVies,  Bujd's  hole,  Bliili  |Miiiit, 
Lower  Machoduc  creek  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
river. 

The  company  have  provided  a  good  substantial  slate- 
roofed  warehouse,  and  will  receive  and  paij  fnif^hl  on 
nn\  goods  from  the  castivard,  or  elsewhere,  at  any  time 
during  the  week. 

I  he  excellent  arcommodatinn  the  boat  affords,  for 
passengers,  whether  ladies  or  gentlemen,  her  great 
speed,  and  the  fine  scenery  of  the  country  tlirough 
which  she  passes,  conduce  to  render  travelling  b)  her 
very  pleasant. 

(joods  will  be  transported  at  the  rates  charged  for 
their  carnage  in  the  .sailing  packets,  and  as  ihe  Poti>- 
mac    bridge  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  boat  going  to 


Ueorgetowii,  such  as  may  be  destined  there,  will  he  de- 
livered at  no  greater  expense  than  would  have  to  be 
paid,  if  the  same  could  be  landed  at  that  place.  The 
expedition  and  certainty  attending  this  mode  of  con- 
veyance, offer  such  induceinenLs  to  merchants,  as  will, 
it  is  hoped,  ensure  their  patrunage.  For  freight  or 
passage,  apply  to  the  captain  on  board,  or  to 

CHAKLKS  VVORTHlNtJTOxN,  Agent, 

Lmcer  end  of  Cummerce  street  wharft 

tASTMAN'S  MANUFACTORY  OF  AGKICLLI'UKAI, 
IMPLE.VIENTS, 

Ab.  36,  Pratt  street,  Baltimme. 

On  hand,  a  supply  of  superi^.r  cast  stoel  .4jfs— also, 
Mattocks  and  Grubbing  Hoes  of  cast  steel;  also,  improved 
palcnt  CornskcUers,  that  can  be  recommended,  price 
§15.  Also,  Brown's  vertical  fVool  Spinners,  embracing 
every  thing  desirable  in  an  implement  of  the  kind  for 
family  use.  Also,  the  subscriber's  patent  cylindrical 
Strmo  CiMers,  which  have  never  been  equalled  in  any 
country  for  chaffing  all  kinds  of  long  forage  with  ease 
and  facihty,  such  as  hay,  corn  stocks,  cane  tops,&c.  &c. 
— the  machinery  permanent  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order;  price  of  small  size,  including  extra  knives,  J65; 
the  second  size,  with  extra  knives,  |J6I.  Also,  West's 
patent  spring  Hashing  Machines,  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended; price  §15.  Also,  a  complete  assortment  of 
Gidion  Davis'  highly  improved  Paiint  Ploughs,  made -of 
the  best  materials;  Cultivators,  Swingle  Trees,  double 
and  single;  Shovels  and  Spades.  &c.&c. 

f^.'Vll  orders  by  mail  postpaid,  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN. 
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AORXCUZiTt;K£. 


SHEEP  HU.SBANUKY. 

PEiH  Sir,  iJiiiviisiriirlA,  Marrh  3>,  \S2^. 

I  have  thought  it  not  linpo^sihl.-,  th.<l  il  the  pre- 
sent ilc|irfssril  ^tale  of  ;ij:rirultiire,  the  f.-lloHinK 
esiiiiml'-  of  the  profit*  of  a  farm  ili-votcil  «>Lclii«iv<-- 
Ij-  to  >hpi'p,  mijjlit  lie  of  scniri"  to  sonif  of  yoiir 
Duilirrous  rc.idcrs.  I  am  not,  I  think,  miitaUrn,  in 
suppo'int;,  th:il  at  the  price  at  which  corn  wnl  "heat 
now  m11,  Ihi-j  cannot  be  advalltaccou^ly  mllivatcd 
Oil  land>  McUhnK  !<•»»  than  l"il\oen  hujhMs  of  the 
foriiirr,  and  ei^ht  hushels  of  llie  lallcr  ;icr  acre. 
And  yd  hoiv  many  tliousands  of  acres,  bolli  in  Vir- 
ginia and  M.ir}-land,  are  either  thus  employed  ai  an 
expense  very  far  excecdin;;  ihcir  prodiiclim,  or  are 
abandoned  a»  wholly  unfit  for  any  agriculiiiral  pur- 
pose whalCTer  ! 

My  own  iiperience  has  satisfied  me  tlat  lands  of 
Ihii  description,  even  of  the  poorest  i^allly,  may 
(if  broken  and  tolerably  well  watered,)  be  advan 
tageously  converted  into  sheep-walks;  ind  by  a  ju- 
dicious course  of  husbandry,  be  made  not  only  to 
produce  a  lair  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  but 
to  lurnish  wilhin  themselves  ample  risources  for 
their  own  renovation.  To  point  out  {\e  means  of 
aceniiiplisliinc;  this  desirable  change  is  tie  object  of 
the  fulluwiii;;  estimate. 

Very  re»pi'ctfully,  yours,  &c. 

WAl  H.  FlTZiUGH. 
,T.  S.  SslN^ER,  Cs4. 

Esiintiite  fur  a  Farm  dernted  exclusively  t)  Sheep. 

A  l.irni.  containnii;  lOoO  acres  of  land,  under  a 
good  fence,  haiins  a  du.  lime  house  and  ill  neces 
Sarv  out  house>,  Ioi;i-llier  w  illi  two  milch  rows,  two 
work  hooes,  (or  lour  oxenw  'wo  bieedint;  i'ow>,one 
thousand  sheep,  a  lighl  na«;on,  earl,  Kear,  plouf;hs, 
barrows,  hoes,  spades,  axes,  and  all  olher  neces-ary 
Utensils,  may  very  re.<dily  be  pur<'liaspd  in  conve- 
ni<'ii'  locations,  eilher  in  Alniyland  t.r  Virginia,  for 
Jl-i.tlliO;  which  if  it  yields  only  six  per  cent,  on  the 
piiicliase  money,  or  $7-20  oetl  (ler  annum,  would  be 
a  more  profitable  and  safe  investment  than  can  be 
made  in  any  slock  in  the  U  Slates.  But  it  is  susoe|>- 
tible  of  demonstration,  that  with  tolerably  judicious 
manaeemenl,  il  may  be  made  to  yield  nearly  double 
that  aaiount,  and  be  itself  annually  improved  in 
value 

The  followiuK  is  the  system  of  management, 
which,  afler  long  experience,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending. 

'I'lie  farm  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  it,  ex- 
cept the  sheep,  being  secured  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  first  operation  should  be  to  Ihrow  it 
into  three  divisions,  viz:  two  fields  for  grazing,  of 
S50  acres  each,  and  one  of  300  acres,  comprising 
the  woodland,  garden,  house  lots,  and  about  100 
acres  of  open  land  for  cultivation  and  improvement 
This  arrangement  and  the  necessary  fences  may  be 
completed  during  the  freezing  and  wet  weather  of 
January,  February  and  M.irch;  while  the  dry  and 
Open  weather  of  those  months  should  he  devoled  lo 
ploughing  and  harrowing  about  40  acres  of  arable 
land;  one  half  of  which  may  be  sown  in  oats,  for  a 
crop,  by  the  end  of  March,  and  the  other  half 
planted  in  corn  hclween  the  1st  and  15ih   of  April. 

'1  hese  operations  being  completed,  there  will  be 
time  enough  before  the  corn  requires  cultivation,  lo 
plough,  barrow,  and  sow  down  in  oats,  ten  acres 
more  of  the  arable  land  for  the  purpose  of  improve- 
ment, by  folding  the  she.-p  and  cattle  in  tliem  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  lad;  after  which,  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  hamls  till  harvest,  will  be  the  culli 
valion  of  the  corn  and  attention  to  the  sheep,  whirli 
ought  to  be  purchased  and  bnught  on  the  farm  as 
early  in  May  as  possible,  and  together  with  the  cat 
tie  be  folded  every   night  «d  the  oat  grounds  pre- 
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pared  for  them,  in  a   pen   containing  about  half  an 
acre  of  land. 

As  this  business  of  folding  is  to  he  the  great 
source  of  improteiiient  and  (irofil  on  a  sheep  farm. 
It  ought  lo  be  m.in.igcd  wllli  Ihe  greatest  care.  No 
danger  need  he  appiehriidcd  to  the  sheep  either  from 
dogs  or  disease,  provided  cattle  be  always  folded  in 
Ihe  same  pen  with  them,  and  care  lie  taken  never  lo 
put  them  up  lill  after  sunset,  and  always  to  turn 
Ibeniout  before  sun-rise.  Willi  a  view  lo  the  rapid 
anil  peimaiicnt  improveaient  of  the  soil,  I  consider 
the  lollowiiig  ihe  best  possible  mode  of  conducting 
this  part  ol  the  .system. 

When  the  first  fold  is  sufTuiently  manured,  (which 
will  be  in  eight  or  ten  days,)  the  pen  should  be  re- 
moved, the  ground  ploughed,  hurrowed,  and  sowed 
down  in  oats,  and  rula  baga  turnips;  and  Ihc  same 
process  be  pursued  with  each  succeeding  fold,  till 
the  first  of  August;  care  being  taken  in  the  mean 
time  to  turn  in  all  that  portion  of  the  land  prepared 
for  lidding,  on  which  the  oats  have  ripened  before 
the  folds  have  reached  them. 

On  ^he  1st  of  August,  llie  sheep  should  be  divid- 
ed iiilu  two  Hocks — one  containing  Ihe  breeding 
ewes  and  stock  wethers;  Ihc  other  consisting  of  the 
lambs  and  such  old  ewes  and  wethers  as  it  may  he 
desiratile  to  prepare  for  market.  At  this  lime  too, 
the  folds  should  ()e  brought  back  to  the  ground  hisl 
penned  and  sowed  in  oats  and  tuinips,  which  will 
noiv  be  covered  with  a  line  growlh,  and  be  ready 
for  a  second  penning.  In  performing  this  operation 
two  pens  must  be  employed  for  the  two  divisions  of 
sheep;  the  lamtis  and  the  muttons  being  permitted 
to  occupy  each  pen,  in  advance,  about  four  days, 
and  the  main  Hack  following  for  about  the  same 
time. 

Lands  thus  prepared  will  be  brought  to  the  high- 
est possible  slate  of  fertility.  Such  as  are  penned 
helore,  the  first  ol  September,  may  be  sowed  down 
in  turnips,  for  the  use  of  the  sheep  during  the  win- 
ter ;ind  spring;  and  the  subsequent  pennings  of  Sep- 
tember, October,  November  and  December,  may  be 
put  in  rye,  wheat,  kale,  Hanover  turnips,  or  any 
hing  that  vegetates  quickly,  for  spring  grazing.  A 
piece  of  the  poorest  land  on  my  farm,  treated  in 
this  way,  (except  that  wheat,  as  a  crop,  was  substi- 
tuted for  turnips,  oats,  &,c.)  fattened  me  fifty  of  the 
best  mutlons  I  ever  saw;  yielded  -iij  bushels  ol 
wheat  to  Ihe  acre,  and  is  at  the  end  ol  three  years, 
still  covered  with  a  fine  coal  of  orchard  grass. 

VVc  have  now  arrived  at  that  [leriod  of  the  year 
in  which  the  sheep  are  to  be  put  into  winter  quar- 
ters. For  this  purpose,  the  fatted  sheep  ought  to 
be  sold  oflf  as  soon  as  possible,  the  breeding  ewes 
put  to  themselves  in  one  of  the  grazing  fields,  and 
Ihe  rest  of  the  flock  in  Ihe  other.  Each  parcel 
should  be  brought  up  at  night  into  a  small  lot  near 
the  house,  provided  » ilh  uniform  shelters,  and  there 
fed,  both  niglil  and  morning,  on  hay,  corn  tops, 
blades,  or  turnips.  As  the  ewes  begin  to  yean, 
which  ought  to  be  in  JMarch,  they  should  be  sepa- 
rated, or  permitted  to  run  on  the  ground  prepared 
for  them  during  the  preceding  fall;  and  iheir  condi- 
tion will  be  very  much  improved  at  this  time  by 
feeding  them  night  aiiU  morning  with  oats  m  th<- 
slraw,  cut  up  to  a  proper  degree  of  Oneness. 

'I'he  operations  of  the  next  and  every  subsequent 
year,  will  differ  from  the  first  only  in  Ihis,  that  in- 
stead of  brejking  up  new  ground  for  an  oat  crop, 
oats  may  always  be  put  in  the  twenty  acres  of  corn 
land  and  the  ten  acres  of  manured  land  of  the  pre- 
ceding year;  and  the  last  should  always  be  sowed 
down  at  the  same  time  in  orchard  grass  and  clover. 
Ten  acres  of  highly  improved  grass  land  would 
thus  be  added  every  year  to  the  resources  of  the 
farm,  until  at  length  its  quantity  would  probably 
justify  the  introduction  of  a  few  choice  brood  mares, 
as  another  source  of  profit,  on  the  farm. 

When  the  hundred  acres  first  reserved  for  culli- 
TatioD,  shall,  by  this  process,  be  converted  into 


grass  land,  a  (arlhcr  riicroaehment,  to  iIj^-  <  <!■  ni  of 
fifty  acres,  may  bo  made  on  each  of  Ih.-  gr,i/ing 
fields,  and  the  same  course  of  husbandry  be  pursued 
on  them  as  on  the  first  division. 

'ihe  only  permanent  labourers  requisite  for  such  a 
farm  as  Ihis,  would   be   a   man,  his   wife,  and  a  boy 
old  enough  to  plough.     In  shearing   lime   and  bar 
vest,  it  might  be   necessary,  perhaps,  to  employ  ad- 
ditional labour. 

The  above  system  is  adapted  to  Ibe  poorest  de 
scriptinn  of  high  and  broken  lands  In  our  country, 
:uiil  may  be  applied  to  a  farm  of  any  si/e,  from  two 
hundred  to  some  thousand  acres  I  have  now  five 
farms,  stocked  with  from  two  to  five  hundred  sheep 
each,  undergoing  Ihis  process;  and  after  an  expe 
rience  of  many  years,  and  even  at  the  present  low 
price  of  wool,  1  b<ve  no  disposition  to  change  my 
system. 

The  following  f  consider  a  fair  estimate  of  Ihc 
product,  expeiiiiiture  and  profits,  of  a  farm  of  1000 
acres,  thus  cultivated. 

PRODUCT. 

To  be  used  on  tUe  Furiii. 

'JO  acres  of  corn  manured  In  the  hill,  at  i 

barrels  per  acre,  .  ...  CO  bbls. 
•10  acres  of  unim|iroved  land  io  oats,  at  5 

bushels  per  acre,  ....  100  bush. 
10  acres  of  manured  land  in  oats,  at  20 

bushels  per  acre 200  bush. 

5  acres  of  turnips,  at  200  bushels  per 

acre 1000  bush. 

Hay,  veal,  bogs,  Sic.  Sec. 

FOR  S.tLC. 

The  wool  of  1000  sheep,  estimated  at  4 

lbs.  (in  the  dirt,)  per  head,  4000  lb«. 

An  increase  of  400  he^d  of  sheep,  after 
making  allowance  for  casualties,  the 
use  of  the  farm.  Sic.     .  400  head. 

Supposing  every  thing  made  on  the  farm. except 
the  wool  and  the  increase  of  the  sheep,  to  be  con- 
sumed, we  shall  have  for  sale — 

4000  lbs.  of  wool  in   the  dirt,  at  25  cents 

per  lb.— equal  to     .  .         .   $1000 

400  lambs  and  muttons,  at  $1  50  per  bead,     600 

Gross  sales,    JitiOO 
From  which  deduct — 
For  permanent  and  occasional  labour,  $200 
For  contingencies,  .        .         .        200 

400 

Nett  profit,  $1200 
Being  ten  per  cent,  on  the  original  investment.  I 
will  only  add  that  this  amount  might,  of  course,  be 
very  much  increased,  by  improving  the  quality  of 
the  wool.  W.  H.  F. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Mdressed  lo  the  editor  of  (he  Aeto  Vork  Farmer,  by 
ProfessuT  Eaton,  of  Troy. 
Sir. —  I  hope  you  will  admit  one  correspondent, 
who  may  occasionally  expiess  his  dissent,  or  at 
least  his  doubts,  in  some  cases,  where  the  whole 
world  seems  lo  be  hurried  on  in  the  same  direction, 
ts  if  by  an  irresistible  torrent-  Every  one  admires 
llie  H  tlVivyl  school,  established  by  Fellenberg. 
Few,  however,  know  that  Fellenberg  himself  has 
lotally  abandoned,  111  practice,  the  plan  with  which 
he  roMiiiieiiced.  Students  do  not  labour  either  on  the 
farms,  or  in  the  teurk  shops;  cxctpling  a  hired  set, 
merely  to  keep  up  Ihc  appearance  of  labour.  Of  this, 
I  have  received  assurances,  which  I  cannot  qiies- 
lion.  I  presume  there  are  at  least  one  dozen  per- 
-o'ls  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  will  convince 
ou  that  I  am  not  misinformed;  and  I  venture  to 
add  this  slaliment,  that  I  have  tested,  by  numerous 
•  rials  the  lalmurint;  plan  of  education,  and  thai  I  do 
not  believe  that  il  ever  did,  or  ever  voill  mcceed. 
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After  abandoning  all  expectation  of  success,  and 
becoming  convinced,  tint  the  labouring  part  of  the 
system  adopted  at  the  Hoffivyl,  and  other  schools, 
was  totally  useless,  I  adopted  the  following  mea- 
sure.": 1  obtained  permission  of  the  mechanics  in 
Troy  and  Lansingburgh,  for  the  students  of  Rens- 
selaer school,  to  inspect  their  various  operations, 
and  to  receive  instruction  in  their  work-shops. 
This  I  have  found  to  be  a  most  efficient  measure, 
after  a  trial  of  three  years.  Students  arc  always 
delighted  thus  to  see  the  applications  of  the  experi- 
mental sciences  to  the  useful  arts.  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  any  measure  which  excite*  so  much  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  science,  or  which  proves  to  be  of 
so  much  substantial  benefit  to  the  learner.  Being 
encouraged  by  success  in  this  attempt,  several  good 
farms,  on  Mr.  V  an  Rensselaer's  manor,  were  put 
on  the  Rensselaer  school  list,  as  places  for  agricul- 
tural instruction.  The  farms  were  all  occupied  by 
tenants;  but  the  tenants  were  to  be  puid  by  deduc- 
tions from  their  rents,  for  any  damage  or  inconve- 
nience suffered  from  the  school.  These  were,  and 
still  continue  to  be,  visited  by  the  students  very 
profitably.  Every  student  learns  practical  survey- 
ing on  these  farms.  All  take  portions  of  the  soil 
of  various  fields,  analyze  them  carefully  in  the  la- 
boratory, compare  the  results  with  the  kinds  of 
vegetables  which  grow  best  and  worst  on  them,  &,c. 
By  these  measures,  which  it  will  not  be  proper 
to  give  in  detail  at  this  time,  students  learn  the  re- 
sults of  mechanical  and  agricultural  operations, 
which  are  made  in  good  earnest  with  a  view  to  pro- 
fit. For  example,  instead  of  half  tanning  a  skin, 
or  two,  in  a  contracted  shop,  as  at  Fellonberg's 
school,  we  see  at  Geary's  factory,  ten  thousand 
hides  at  once  under  the  operation  of  the  best  mani- 
pulations which  art  and  science  can  furnish.  In- 
stead of  a  bungling  botch  in  making  metallic  insfru- 
meats,  with  a  scanty  set  of  tools,  wc  may  see 
at  Hanks'  establishment,  the  nicest  graduated  in- 
struments manufactured,  and  both  liijlit  and  heavy 
castings  made  upon  the  best  modern  plan.  I  might 
eiijmerate  more  than  fifty  trades,  which  we  have 
Oil  our  school  list,  all  of  which  are  pursued  in 
Bomest,  to  the  best  advantage.  The  instruction  re- 
ceived from  these  artists,  is  as  superior  to  that 
wh;ch  the  sham-shops  of  KellenLeri;  afford,  as  the 
strength  of  a  real  elephant  is  superior  to  tliat  of  a 
mi^ar-modd  from  the  toy-shop. 

.Students  may  learn  the  physiology  of  vegetation, 
by  trials  upon  plants  in  a  small  way;  but  they  can 
never  learn  to  conduct  the  labours  of  a  farm,  but 
by  labouring  in  earnest,  year  after  year,  and  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  real  agricullurul  operations. 
They  may  learn  the  scientific  principles,  upon 
which  the  operations  of  every  artist  depend;  but  an 
apprenticeship  in  earnest,  is  essential  to  make  an 
artist.  They  may  work  in  the  laboratory  until  they 
acquire  nice  accurate  habits,  which  fit  them  well 
to  enter  upon  the  course  of  accurate  manipulations 
peculiar  to  any  trade.  Finally,  they  may  learn  to 
think  accurately  and  justly  on  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  all  bodies,  with  which  they  may  be  con- 
cerned in  life,  as  farmers  or  mechanics,  by  an  expe- 
rimental course  of  education.  But  sham  labour 
will  never  qualify  them  for  the  duties  of  farmers  or 
u.echanics.         Yours,  &.c  AMOS  EATON. 

Renuelacr  School,  Troy,  March  8,  18i8. 


[April  4.  1828. 


(l''rom  the  Pittsburg  Mercury.) 
DUTIES  ON  WOOLLENS. 
Having,  in  my  former  communication?,  endea- 
voured to  show,  liiat  the  duty  on  woollens,  proposed 
by  the  manufacturing  committee  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  items,  more  than  equivalent  to  the  duty 
on  wool,  (which  w as  what  the  woollen  manufactu- 
rers demanded,)  and  in  some  cases,  is  upwards  of 
SO])etcent;  having  also  exhibited  a  comparative 
«(lieaieDt  of  the  duties  oo  nooUens,  as  proposed  by 


the  committee  and  the  Harrisburg  convenfion  res- 
pectively, I  proceed  to  show  how  much  a  mechanic 
must  pay  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  should  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  latter  prevail,  over  what  he  will  pay  in 
case  the  bill,  reported  by  the  committee  of  the 
present  Congress,  and  now  under  discussion,  pre- 
vails. 
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From  which  it  appears  that  the  difference  of  cost, 
which  is  produced  hy  the  duly  on  the  two  lowest 
priced  cloths,  is  $1  77,  or  an  average  of  nearly  'J7 
per  ccal.  00  the  prime  cost 


On  the  three  next  prices,  a  ditference  of  %\  40 
or  l-2i  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost. 

On  the  two  highest  a  ditrcrence  of  82i  or  1  li  pr.  of. 
By  thi  above  statement  it  appears,  that  a  me- 
chanic, who  buys  a  suit  of  clothes,  of  imported 
cloth,  coiling  seventy-five  cents  per  square  yard, 
wdl  pay,  according  to  the  Harrisburg  conven- 
tion, 513  12;  according  to  the  bill  before  Con- 
gress, *8  35,  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  -eplied,  that  those  cloths,  where  the  duty 
is  heavie-t,  will  not  be  imported.  Admitting  this, 
I  would  isk,  whether  the  manufacturer  will  s'ell  his 
commodity  cheaper  on  that  account,  or  lower  his 
prices  one  cent,  until  domestic  competition  obliges 
him,  whi:h  cannot  take  place  in  this  country  for 
many  years  to  come.  I  therefore  beg  of  some  of 
the  very  zealous  supporters  of  the  measures  of  the 
Harrisbu-g  convention,  to  pause  a  moment  before 
they  bectme  accessary  to  the  imposing  so  heavy  a 
tax  on  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  labourer, 
the  real  ba-kbone  and  sinew  of  every  community. 

The  clanour  raised  in  favour  of  these  high  du- 
ties, is  only  equalled  by  (hat  against  the  specific  du- 
ty on  wool  proposed  by  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures. Peraaps  a  little  explanation  may  be  useful 
to  enable  us  to  account  for  the  excessive  sensibility 
on  this  lattir  point.  It  was  proved  before  the  com- 
mittee, tha'.  large  quantities  of  wool,  in  a  very  dirty 
stale,  had  been  imported  during  the  last  year,  .ind 
invoiced  si  as  to  pass  the  custom-house  at  the  low- 
est duly,  lay  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  folowing  statement  shows  the  operation  of 
the  law  as  it  noiv  stands,  and  will,  I  hope,  in  some 
measure  exonerate  the  commillee,  in  the  breast  of 
every  candid  mind,  from  the  charge  of  being  hos 
tile  to  tie  farmers  and  manufacturers,  which  some 
of  their  political  opponents  have  preferred  against 
them. 

"A  wool-dealer  in  Albany,  sold  to  a  msnufactu- 
rcr,  :>Onn  pounds  of  Smyrna  wool.  The  latter 
muile  it  clean,  and  found  it  reduced  to -2000  pounds. 
o(  the  value  of  20  cents  per  pNund.  He  prosecu- 
ted Ihe  seller  for  damages,  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  on  trial,  the  defendant  produced  a  number  of 
witnesses,  .accustomed  to  manufuctiiring  foreign 
coarse  wool,  who  testified  that  the  lot  in  qnetlivn 
was  in  the  oriliwn;/  condition  of  tcool  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  the  plaintiff  was  mulct  in  costs." 

Now,  with  these  facts  htforo  11.1,  est.iblished  in  a 
eoiiit  of  justice,  let  us  see.  the  operation  of  Ihe  pro- 
posilioii  of  the  Harrisburg  ronvenlii.n. 

During  the   last  year,  there   wws  imported  into 
Ihe  eastern  cities,  150  tons,  or   900,000   pounds  of 
coarse  dirly  wool,  at  eight   cents,  and   subject  to  a 
duly  of  lilleen  percent.     'I'hat  1   may  nolliing  ex- 
aggerate, I  will  suppose  one  half  this  quantity  was 
passed  in  like  manner  as  the  abo\e,  which  is  attest- 
ed to  be  "t'le  ordinary  iciii/"  (f  beins:  /lut  up — 22.i 
tons  are  -150,000  pounds,  and  would  pay  duty  at  fif- 
teen per  cent.  J540 
In  this  150,000  pounds   are   contained  two- 
fifths,  or    l.SO,000  pounds  of  wool,  worlii 
20  cents  here,  and  abroad  11,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Harrisburg  tariff,  ought  to  pay 
50  cents  per  pound  duty,  or         .         .      $90,000 


|89,4ti0 
The  450,000  pounds,  at  8  cent?,  would  cost 
36,000,  If  (he  three-fifths  of  dirly  wool 
be  (hrown  away  altogether,  there  will  he 
lost  21  .tiUO,  which,  taken  from  the  amount 
of  duly  saved,  ....         |21,60O 


Leaves  a  balance  in  favour  of  (he  im-  J67  ,360 
porter,  and  a  fraud  upon  (he  revenue  of  sixly-seveii 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

Hence  arises  the  violent  opposition  to  a  specific 
duty  as  proposed  by  the  committee.  It  would  ope- 
rate as  a  check  (to  prevent  altogether  is  in)|>ossible) 
upon  the  fraud*  which  will  be  committed  both  oa 
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the  farmf  r  »ml  tin'  u;"viTnmeiit.  On  tlic  firmer,  by 
introducing,  Ht  ilio  l.iwosl  iluty,  thai  ejiinlity  of  «vool 
which  the  bulk  of  (hem  r,-\i!«s  ami  on  the  govern- 
ment, by  niixin;;  coarse  and  dirty  wool  with  drier 
qualities,  that  it  may  be  entered  ut  thr  lowest  duty. 
If  my  Ticws  of  the  suliiect  be  correct,  I  feci  tio  sur- 
prise that  foreign  men-hants  should  send  their  wool, 
fraudulently  packed;  but  that  any  American  citizen 
can  be  found  who  would  cither  practise  it  himself, 
or  connive  at  the  practice  in  others,  is  real  matter 
of  regret  «nd  astonishment,  ami  can  only  lie  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  thouj-htlcssnesB 
or  party  feeling,  has  led  Iheni  into  measures  so  preg- 
nant with  mischief,  whether  wc  consider  it  either  in 
a  moral  or  political  view. 


WOOL  ANU  WOOLLENS. 

tl'fis/iifi^/ffii,  March  7,  18:9. 
Sir. — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  eirecls  of 
the  bill  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  committee  on  manufactures,  in  reference  to 
wool  and  woollens,  we  hand  you  herewith  a  state- 
ment showing  its  operation,  as  contrasted  with  Ibe 
provisions  of  existing  laws. 

We  think  it  proper  to  remark,  that  we  have  cal- 
culated the  duties  on  woollen  fabrics,  only  at  the 
minimum  points  of  the  proposed  bill,  deeming  the 
assumption  that  goods  would  be  importcil  varying 
from  these  points,  so  as  to  subject  them  to  double 
duties,  to  be  founded  in  error;  because  all  milled 
cloths,  suited  to  the  actual  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  people,  might  as  well  be  imported  by  paying 
the  lowest  rate  of  duty. 

It  is  also  proper  to  remark  that  the  minimum  of 
50  cents,  afl'ords  ample  protection  to  the  manufac 
turcrtof  flannel. 

Respectfully, 

ABRAHAM  H.  SCHENCK, 

Malteawan ,  JVew  York. 
JONAS  B.  BROWN, 

Ma»tachuKlts. 
WM.  R.  DICKINSON,  Ohio. 
Hon.  JoHW  C.  Wbight. 

CLOTH. 

Firsl  minimum  of  50  cents  the  square  yard. 
Present  duly  of  334  ad  valorem,  equal 

to  36i  per  cent  or  equal  per  square 

yard  to 18i 

Proposed  duty  on  square  yard,       .  ;6 

Loss  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  pro- 
posed bill,  on  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle,       ......  2j 

WOOL. 

Firit  minimum — 50  cents  per  square  yard. 
It  will  require  two  pounds  of  Smyrna  wool,  in  the 

dirt,  worth  ten  cents  per  pound,  for  a  square  yard 

of  coarse  cloth,  viz: 
Two  pounds  of  wool,  at  10  cents,         .  QO 

Duty,  specific, 14 

Fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  .         .         10 

Cost  of  wool,  by  the  proposed  bill,  —    24 


Present  law,  viz: 
Two  pounds  of  wool,  at  10  cents. 
Duty,  at  lo  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
Loss  to  the  manufacturer,  by  the  piO- 
posed  bill,  compared  with  the  pre- 
sent, on  Ihc  raw  material  alone,  . 
To  which  add  the  loss  on  the  manu- 
factured article. 

Actual  loss  to  the  manufacturer  of  . 
In  other  words,  his  condition  will  be 
worse,  by  46i  per  cent 


41 

20 
3—23 


21 

2J 
231 


CLOTH. 

Second  niinttiiiini  of  one  dollar  jter  square  yard. 
I'nsenl  iluty  on  square  yard,  3tij 

I'roposcd  duty  by  the  bill,  -10 

(iain  by  the  proposed  bill,  on  the  ma- 
nufactured article,  equare  yard,  3j 

WOOL. 

."^cfoiiJ  »ii/ii»iuni  of  one  dollar  per  square  yard. 
It  will  rcciuire  for  n  square  yard  of  this 

kind  of  cloth,  one  and  a  half  pounds 

of  wool,  at  30  cents,  viz: 
One  and  a  hall  pounds  of  wool  at  30 

cents,  ......  '15 

Specific  duty,  by  proposed  bill,  104 

50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  .     24 — 344 

Present  law,  viz: 
One  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool,  at  30 

cents,   ......  45 

Duty,  thirty  per  cent 14 59 

Loss  to  Ihc  manufacturer  on  the  wool 

ulone,  .....  20} 

Gain  to  him  on  the  cloth,      ...  jj 

Actual  loss  (o  the  manufacturer  on  a 

s(]iiare  yard,  by  the  proposed  bill,  of  17 

or,  17  per  cent 

CLOTH. 

Third  minimum  of  $2.50 — »quare  yard. 
Present  duty  on  the  square  yard,  01 J 

Proposed  duty,  .  >•   00 

Manufacturer's  gain  on  a  square  yard 

of  cloth  by  the  proposed  bill,  8} 

WOOL. 

Tldrd  minimum  of  $2.50 — sqttare  yard. 
It  will  require  1',  lbs.  of  wool  to  make 

a  square  yard  of  cloth,  viz: 
14  lbs.  of  wool,  cost  60  cents,      .         .  90 

Specific  duly  by  proposed  bill,  lOi 

50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,       ■  491. 


Present  law,  viz: 
H  lbs.  wool,  cost  60  cents,  is 
Duty  thirty  per  cent. 

Manufacturer's  loss  on  wool  by  the 

proposed  bill, 

His  gain  on  the  cloth. 


$1  50 

90 

33—1  23 
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MAPLE  SLUAIl. 

The  season  has  now  arrived  for  manufactiiring 
this  important,  necessary  and  useful  article,  which 
is  a  production  piruliar  to  our  own  slate.  No  stale 
in  the  union,  perhaps,  produces  so  large  a  quantity 
of  sugar  maple,  as  Vermont;  and  considering  our 
inland  silualion,  it  may  be  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  signal  blessings  of  a  bcnefireiit  providence.  It 
affords  to  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  obtain,  bj 
his  own  industry,  independent  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe,  a  suppiv  of  sugar  for  his  family,  for 
the  purchase  of  which,  he  would  otherwise  have  to 
draw  from  the  products  of  his  labour  in  Ihc  tield, 
and  which  he  now  acquires  without  trespassing, 
to  any  considerable  degree,  upon  the  claims  of 
any  of  the  other  branches  of  his  farming  business. 
Besides,  many  farmers  find,  in  the  manufacture  of 
ma|ile  sugar,  no  inconsiderable  sources  of  revenue, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  article  which  is  re- 
quired for  their  own  consumption.  All  their  surplus 
finds  a  ready  market,  and  at  a  price  which  affords  a 
decent  profit,  thus  enabling  them  to  turn  their  la- 
bour, during  a  season  of  the  year  when  little  else 
can  generally  be  done  upon  a  farm  to  advantage,  to 
some  good  account.  This  should  induce  those  who 
have  sugar-orcliaids  in  our  country,  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  u  sullicient  sup^ily  of  those  materials 
necessary  for  an  advantageous  improvement  of  the 
sugar  season.  Much  depends  on  a  close  'and  sea- 
sonable attention  to  those  points,  both  as  to  the  qua- 
lily  and  quantity  of  the  sugar  which  may  be  made, 
and  of  course  as  to  the  value  of  the  manufacture. 
The  buckets  should  be  well  cleansed  and  kept  clean 
through  the  whole  season.  Great  care  should  also 
be  taken  to  keep  the  sap  clear  of  all  manner  of  dirt 
and  filth.  Then,  with  an  ordinary  share  of  skill  in 
reducing  the  syrup  to  sugar,  it  may  be  made  nearly 
as  white  as  the  loaf-sugar,  an  object  surely  worthy 
of  the  careful  attention  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
this  jiecet  employment.  [Vermont  paper. 


Actual  loss  by  the  proposed  bill  on 

the  third  minimum,  .         .  is^ 

Or  7i  per  cent. 

CLOTH. 

Fourth  minimum  of  g4.00— »g«arc  yard. 
Proposed  duty  by  the  bill,  do.        $1  76 

Present  duty,      •         ...         do.  1   46J 

Gain  on  the  square  yd.  of  cloth  to  (he 

manufacturer  by  the  proposed  bill,     .  29i 

WOOL. 

Fourth  minimum  of  $4.00. 
It  will  require   U  lbs.  wool,  worth  $1, 

per  lb:  to  make  a  square  yard,  viz: 
i\  lbs.  of  wool  at  one  dollar,  is      .         .         $1  50 
Specific  duty,     .....       iQi 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,        .         .         .  82 92i 


Present  law,  viz: 
li  lbs.  wool  at  one  dollar,  is 
Duty  now  thirty  per  cent 


Loss  to  the  manufacturer  on  wool  bjr 

{    the  proposed  bill. 

Gain  to  him  on  the  cloth,     . 

.\ctual  loss  to  the  manufacturer. 
Or  about  3^  per  cent. 


$2  42i 

$1   50 

49—1   99 
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29  J 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTON  IN  THE 
SOUTHERN  STATES— NO.  XX. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esa.  J\]arch22d,  1S28. 

Dear  Sir, — You  have  much  reason  to  congratu- 
late yourself  on  the  service  you  have  rendered  to 
your  country  by  your  remarks,  published  at  various 
times,  in  your  useful  paper,  on  the  employment  of 
slaves  in  manufactures  in  the  southern  and  western 
states.  There  are  few  individuals,  even  in  the 
northern  states,  so  hardy  as  to  deny  to  the  blacks, 
Ihe  capacity  requisite  to  fabricate  all  the  heavy 
goods  which  can  be  made  by  machinery,  out  of  cot- 
ton. A  few  years  ago,  a  northern  man  would  have 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  slave  becoming  an  operative 
in  a  cotton  factory.  Now  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
employ  great  numbers  of  them  in  this  way,  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  in  most 
of  the  south  western  states.  In  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  they  have  been  long  known  as  the  best 
hands  in  Ihe  factories  where  hempen  goods,  to  a 
great  amount,  have  been  manufactured;  and  it  has 
been  corieclly  remarked,  that  the  owners  of  estab- 
lishments who  have  used  that  species  of  labour, 
have  almost  uniformly  become  wealthy.  It  is  ivilh 
much  salisfaclion,  that  I  notice,  in  a  Charleston  pa- 
per, a  proposition  to  establish  factories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  bagging  out  of  cotton,  instead  of 
giving  vast  sums  to  Europe  for  inferior  articles 
made  of  hemp.  The  oath  of  Mr.  Marshall,  before 
the  committee  of  Congress,  establishes  the  fact, 
that  cotton  can  be  shipped  ta  Liverpool,  in  cotton- 
bagging,  more  safely  than  in  Dundee  or  Kentucky 
bagging,  and  that  the  colton  spinners  would  buyr 
the  cotlon  packed  in  such  bales,  in  preference;  and 
he  likf^ise  shews,  that  Ihe  bagging  will  not  cost 
half  as  much  if  made  at  home,  as  has  usually  been 
paid  lor  it  ivhen  impoited.    According  to  bis  esti- 
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tii.il-  s.  II  Mi.i)  1)1-  liiihisliiil  to  llie  |.hnl.T  at  HlHiii' 
foiiriren  cents,  of  a  most  ixcelL-nt  quility.  and  for- 
ty-two inches  in  breaiith  H;<»iris;  einplo(Pii  an  ex 
perienced  maniifaoturer  to  examine  Mr  MarshallV 
lesiinionj'.  he  assured  me  that  it  roiild  l)e  aft'ird.d, 
snlflv  and  certainly,  in  our  cotton  uroivins  slates, 
at  souiewhat  less  than  fourteen  cents,  and  was  will 
ing  to  engage,  (if  luriiished  «ith  gia.OHO  1o  |>rocur. 
machines  and  put  up  the  necessary  huildins^.  wUtth 
could  he  got  ready  in  less  than  tiv.lv.'  months,'  thai 
be  would  manufacture,  weekly,  6.000  yarils  of  this 
article  at  that  price.  With  cotton  at  the  present 
price,  cheap  provisions  an<l  cheap  slave  lahour,  il 
IS  the  opinion  of  every  manufacturer,  with  "hoiii  1 
have  conversed,  that  Mr  MarshalTs  estimate  is  a 
ci>rrert  one.  If  the  corporati-  companies  now  form 
ins;  id  Virjcinia,  manage  th.-ir  concerns  witli  ordi 
nar>  pru.lence  and  skill,  this  business  must  succeed; 
and  it  is  easy  to  calculate,  lint  immense  advanta- 
ges must  result.  The  report  of  the  coiiimittee  ol 
North  Carolina,  corroborates  all  the  doctrmes  whiih 
you  h.we.  published  on  this  subject,  and  gives  greai 
reason  to  hope,  that  some  of  the  capital  w  isted  iii 
the  purchase  of  Brilish  goods,  may  be  directeil  to 
the  e't<bli-.hine,nt  nf  iiiaiiufiiture.s,  which  are  ol 
primary  importance  to  the  southern  stales.  It  i- 
saiil  that  foreign  goods  have  fallen  from  live  lo  til- 
teen  per  cent  within  the  last  month,  and  yet  the 
people  of  the  south  and  west  are  purchasing  as 
eagerly  as  if  th.-  market,  both  of  goods'aiid  of  Cut- 
ton,  were  on  the  rise  What  will  be  the  c  .iise- 
qu.-nct?  The  cotton,  low  as  ii  is,  must  still  fall, 
and  merchants  must  break,  and  the  whole  commu- 
niu  suffer  incalculable  distress  and  misery.  As  th. 
foreign  maniifactiirer  is  enabled,  by  the  low  price  ol 
cotton,  to  raanufacture  goods  still  cheaper  and 
cheaper,  the  inducement  to  cultivate  that  article, 
must  be  withilrawn,  and  the  energy  of  the  south  be 
coinph  tely  paralyzed.  In.stead  of  Wasting  our  re- 
sources in  cultivating  more  cotton,  let  us  lay  hold  ol 
that  power  which  michiiiery  will  give  to  those  men 
who  have  had  sense  to  employ  it. 

A  VlRGINliN. 

N  B.  The  loss  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  one  cent 
on  cnlton,  per  pound,  in  the  southern  stales,  would 
purchase  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  fabricate 
all  the  bagging  and  all  the  negro  clolhing  wanted 
for  the  consumption  of  those  slates*  Machinery  is 
now  imported  from  Kngland,  in  great  abundance, 
lo  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  .\ller  paying  insu- 
rance against  the  lisk  of  9.  iziire,  (about  fifteen  per 
cent,  it  is  still  much  cheaper  than  that  which  is 
made  in  the  northern  sl.ites.  The  machinists  ol 
Tingland  are  anxious  to  eneo'irag.'  Ibis  mark.-l  for 
llieir  machines,  and  many  of  them  cculil  be  iri'lucd 
to  cmie  out  with  iheni.  There  will  be  no  difliculty 
in  obtaining  Iheai  from  New  England. 


ol  that  of  Alabama,  as  I  bad  imagiueil.  The  letter 
slates,  "'the  honey-suckle  and  yellow  jessaiuinr 
have  been  in  bloom  ten  days,"  On  turning  to  my 
agricultural  memoranila,  I  find  the  following  entry: 
•■On  the  2-2d  of  February,  18i8,  at  a  birlh-night 
ball  in  Cambridge,  many  of  our  ladies  were  orna- 
uieiiled  with  fresh  and  fragrant  honey-suiUle,  wall- 
flower, running  box,  sto.  k  July  (lowers  and  violets, 
..II  in  liiil  bloom;  the  products  ol  the  garden,  and 
not  of  th.    green-house. 

On  the  iOlh  of  the  present  month,  I  discovered 
in  my  ganl.Mi,  several  strawberries  in  bloom,  and 
some  in  fruit. 

I  hav.-  no  iloubt,  had  corn  been  planted  on  the 
first  of  February  last,  it  would  have  been  not  lar 
behind  that  stated  in  the  Alabama  notice.  The 
liaibmgers  of  spring,  (the  martins,)  have  this  day 
announced  the  advent. 

In  the  lull  belief  that  a  statement  of  facts,  which 

may,    when    accumulated,   assist    in    directing    the 

Judgment   00    agricultural    designs,    should    nut    he 

anonymous,  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  E.  MUSE. 


COTTON  SPINNI  >(i  MACHINE— WANTED 

Mr.  Ski.vner,  Ilairisvitle,  Ay  ,  .MarcU  il,  lS-8. 

air.  You  published  some  time  last  year  (vol.9. 
No.  IS,  p.  140,)  that  a  Mr.  W.  R.  M'Call.ol  Illi- 
nois, had  constructed  a  cotton  spinning  machine  lor 
eight  or  more  spindles,  to  which  wouM  be  affixed  a 
carding  frame.  That  both  were  intended  lor  lami 
ly  use;  would  cost  about  SI2  00;  and  agents  ap- 
pointed for  their  sale  shortly.  Having  «eeii  nothing 
since  111  the  American  Farmer  011  that  subject,  and 
such  machine,  if  found  to  answer  a  good  purpose, 
being  extremely  desirable,  with  me  at  least,  I  sh.iuld 
be  glad  to  know  what  has  become  of  the  invention; 
iiid  if  il  is  come  lo  perfection,  where  the  machine 
may  be  haii,  its  merits,  price,  &,c 

I  uould  hIso  ask  you  the  lavour  to  inform  me,  if 
a  Swiss  vigneion  could  be  procured  to  come  out 
here  to  undertake  the  planting  and  rearing  ol  a 
vincyaril,  and  what  would  be  the  terms  that  such  a 
person,  being  single,  and  under  good  character, 
could  be  procured  at. 

A   SUBSCKIBER. 


r.  aping  corn,  destined  lor  ili.  iiiiil.  is  when  the 
grains  being  pre-sed  between  the  fingers,  yield  to 
it.  and  become  a  vi-cous  mass  "  In  some  parts  of 
IJoliemia  and  Hungary,  this  practice  has  been  kept 
a  profound  s.-cret,  because  the  flour  so  obtained 
was  very  much  sought  aller,  .mil  always  brought  a 
higher  price  than  the  best  Hour  from  ripe  corn. 


EARLY  VEGETATION. 

J.  S.  Skixn-er,  Ks«.  Camhidgc  Mnrrh  26,  1828. 

Deur  Sii . — I  am    pleased  to  see  that  yourcorres 
ponilenis  occasionally  remit  to  you,  for  record  in  the 
Farmer,  indicia  of  the  relative  prognss  of  vegela- 
lion  in  the  different  sections  of  our  extensive  coun 
try, of  various  climes  and  soils. 

I  observed  in  your  last  number,  a  communication 
dated  Cahaba,  (Alabama,)  heb.  a."),  1828,  which 
places  the  Maryland  spring  not  so  much  in  the  rear 


•  Estimating  the  crop  at  9.50,000  bales,  of  300  pounds 
each,  the  fall  of  a  cent  a  poun.l,  or  three  dollars  per 
bale,  will  he  52,860,000,  which.  If  invested  in  machiii.  s. 
would  soon  change  the  present  dcpcmlent  condition  ot' 
the  siiutlierii  people  It  is  obvious,  ihat  iintd  the  pre 
sent  system  in  tlic  south  is  radically  clianged,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  good  prices  fur  cultoii,  tilh.r  at  home  ur 
abroad.  Should  it  fall  In  two  cents  per  pound,  it  woiilil 
be  a  blessing  to  the  soiiili  as  it  would  create  new  re- 
sources, and  obviate  impending  ruin. 


Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Aoricul- 

TDRE 

Extract  from  the  Miiiutis  cf  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  jyroinotini;  Aj!:ricuUure,hil(l  iiept.  18,  18.;7 
"Reuben    Haines  read    an  extract   from  a  letter 
from   Francis   Kolch,  on   the  subject   of  a  series  of 
lilliographic  prints  of  cattle.     On  motion — 

"Resolved,  That  the  society  highly  approve  o( 
Francis  Rotch's  plan,  inasmuch  as  they  believe  it 
will  be  extensively  uselul  to  the  agricultural  publick 
by  disseminating  correct  portraits  of  improved  stock 

V.    S   WARDER.  Secry. 
Philadelphia.  3d  mo.  4,  I8i8. 

iTherc  are  -ome  liandscne  specimens  of  Mr. 
Rolch's  successful  efforts  in  this  way,  in  the  olfi.  e 
ol  Ihe  Americin  Farmer,  lor  sale,  price  oulj  25 
,. Pills — being  a  handsome  print  of  the  bull  Wye 
Comet.] 


Potatoes  for  Seed. — It  se.-ms  to  be  a  received 
opinion  among  the  horticulturists  of  Great  Britain, 
that  Professor  Scboen's  rule  as  lo  graio,  -hould  be 
reversed  in  regaril  to  this  root — lli  ri  the^c  nwsl  be 
ifulhend  ill  an  unripe  stale  for  seed,  and  fully  multir- 
eti  Jor  the  table.  It  also  appears  from  numerous  ^x- 
[.iiiments,  that  Ihe  upper  or  seed  end  of  the  tuber, 
will  pruiluce  routs  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Ihe  lower 
.lid,  con  lected  with  the  runner  From  Ihe  same 
variety  of  seed,  fi)ur  successive  crops  may  be  ob- 
tained, at  intervals  of  ttvo  weeks,  the  seed  b.-inij 
I  l..nte.l  at  Ihe  same  time  and  on  similar  soil,  viz: 
ill.-  first  from  Ihe  upper  set  of  the  unripe  seed;  ihe 
s.cond  from  the  bottom  set  ol  Ihe  same;  the  third 
lioiii  the  top  end  of  the  ripe  seed;  and  the  fourth 
Irum  the  bottom  set  of  the  same. 


KORTZCVIiTVRE. 


SILK. 
From  IVmms  fed  on  the  camnion  country  Mulberry . 
Fancy  Groie,  San^arno  cuunty    Illinois,  ) 
Mr.  .Skinner,  Frbruary  .'9,  18J3.       \ 

Sir, —  Knowing  your  friendly  disposition  towards 
encouraging  domestic  economy  and  home  manufac- 
ture, I  have  ventured  lo  enchjse  to  you  a  specimen 
of  raw  silk  made  from  the  black  mulberry,  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  this  state.  We  have 
iiianufactiir.d  a  quantity  of  it  into  sewing  silk  of 
ditl.rent  coljurs,  which  has  been  tried  by  a  number 
of  tailors,  and  pronounced  lo  be  of  the  best  quality. 
There  are  no  persons  here  acquainted  with  -ilk 
raising  sufficiently  to  judge  of  the  difference  be- 
tween this,  and  such  as  is  made  from  the  white 
mulberry. 

We  can  make  any  quantity  of  this  kind,  and  I 
am  fully  of  opinion,  that  a  fiinily,  where  there  are 
a  number  of  young  hoys  and  girls,  wilh  some  one 
lo  manage  the  business  properly,  can  clothe  them- 
selves with  silk,  and  with  less  labour  than  with  cot- 
ton or  flax. 

Yours,  very  respectfully. 

S.  S  IILLMAN. 

[This  sample,  like  all  the  others  we  Inve  seen  of 
silk  from  worms  fed  on  our  country  mulberryi  is  su- 
perior to  imported  silk.] 


Harvesting  Grain — Professor  Schoen,  of  Ger- 
many, says,  "every  description  of  bread-corn,  when 
intendeil  for  seed,  should  attain  complete  maturity 
before  il  is  reaped;  but  on  tin-  contrary,  whrn  com 
IS  to  be  converted  into  Hour,  it  should  be  cut  eig/i(  or 
nine  days  before  it  be  fully  ripe  "  ■•Expeiience," 
says  be,  "has  proved,  that  sm  li  grnins  as  from  ma- 
lunly  detach  themselves  from  the  ears,  always  pn.- 
du.e  the  finest  plants,  Iroiii  bi  iiig  larger  and  more 
perfect  m  their  coiilurmatiun.     The  proper  time  lor 


APRICO  r-PLUM— PEACH. 

The  Apricot  came  originally  from  Armenia, 
whence  it  lakes  its  name  of  Armeniaca,  and  was 
introduced  into  England  in  156 J 

The  Plum  is  generally  supposed  lo  be  a  native  of 
Asia;  and  the  Uamascene  takes  its  name  from  Da- 
mascus, a  city  of  Syria. 

The  Peach  (Persica.)  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and 
was  introduced  from  thence  into  Europe. 

[FORSTTH. 


Preveittifc  against  Birds  taking  Seeds  out  of  the 
frruuiid  —II  some  thm  /iif/iJ  coloured  iwine,  orir/iiie 
worsted,  be  stretched  tight  across  the  beds  in  which 
seeds  are  sown,  at  the  distance  of  about  twoiinheB 
from  Ihe  surlace  ol  the  beds,  and  about  i  or  d  Icet 
from  siring  lo  string,  small  birds  "ill  not  touch 
either  seeds  or  the  young  plants  ol  onions,  against 
which  sparrows  seem  to  have  a  particular  spile,  a* 
Ihey  pull  them  up  by  hundreds,  and  leave  them  lying 
upon  lb.  surl.ice  of  the  beds,  but  do  not  appe;.r  tc 
e  .1  Ihtiii.       This  Is  the  most  eff.ctual  method  1  haVe 

ever  seen  employed,  and  il  is  a  very  old  one. 


No.  s— Vol..  roi 
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public. 


FARNHAMS  URATKIl  CIUER  MILL 

[It  «iis  ill  tlie  Srtlriii  (>l>»or»<r.  iC  «•«•  rccoll-cl 
rinlill>.  Iliat  we  siiw  the  Ciil.r mill,  iidvcrlistil  ln- 
lo>v,  lii(;lily  »|ioki'ii  ) 

A  lull-MreJ  mill  ..f  lliis  ilf>cri|ili<>n,  ivilhout  llic- 
hor-.-|HHMi  orKi'arli.>;.c.ii  lie  rrrcl.il  Ini  less  lli,.ii 
fi«/i»  c/.//.ir.i.  H hull  "ill  riiibrire  all  lll<-  paleiil  ur 
grlnilii't;  p.irt.  I'lio  IhIIohIhi;  cerlilic.itc,  Miliilir  to 
nwiij  ol[i.r>  |iiilili>liril.  »»ill  *l>o>v  ilj  Miperiorily 
over  all  olbers  noiv  in  use. 

mwrihuni,  .v.  J.,  Miitch  .'0,  I8J8 
We,  the  »ubscril>er,-,  liiniii!;  ii)s|H-ile<l  Joel  Farn- 
hain's  iMteiil  araler  CiiliT-mill,  ;ire  of  o|iiiiion  llial 
it  n  ileiiileillv  ID  be  (irelrrreil  to  tin-  mil  or  roller 
nulls  hereloliire  in  use.  It  will  (jriiul  iiion- u|iple!> 
wiih  the  saiiic  poHer,  in  the  -iiiiie  spiice  of  tinii', 
than  the  oniiii  ,ry  mill,  iniicli  liner  and  more  uni 
form,  the  skill  of  the  apple  beinj;  coinphloly  ;;r.ite<l 
line,  and  the  -eeils  lell  whole — conseipniilly  leav- 
in;;  no  pari  of  the  apple  Irum  nbicli  (he  juice  may 
Dul  be  expressed. 

It    IS    simple   in   its  conslriiclion.  and   combines 
cheapness  and  durabilily,  with  the  above  advantage. 
Foi  a  small    farm,  a   iii.uhiiie  to    be  turned   by  two 
Bnr..    would    answer  the    purpose        We   therefore 
cheer  lully  recommend   it   to   the   patronage  of  the 
J    II    ii\  OAN 
UA.Mi:i,   LAKK. 
DAMKL  llAkEU 
ELKAZKK  AlAVIIEW. 
SA.MUEL   C     IllACKRAY. 
JAMKS  UOUUINS 
TMO.MA>  EVANS. 
JUSHLA  UAKiON. 

The  dimensions  of  a  full-'iz«d  mill  of  the  above 
descri|ilion,  with  grati  r  cyliiiiler.  for  hor.«r  po^ei, 
is  16  inrhes  in  diameter,  ai.d  from  9  to  l(>i  inches 
Ions,  which  will  grind  from  90  to  120  bushels  per 
hour 

IiA0£Z2S*  S&PA&TmiJLKT. 

Medical  Remarks  on  Makri  oe. 
(By  a  Physician  ) 
One  of  the  most  common  ennls  which  follow  ihe 
attainment  of  adult  a^c.  of  both  sexes,  is  marriage. 
Since  this  sacred  compact  is  a  state  in  lull  accor 
dance  with  Ihe  instinctive  nature  of  man,  no  disad- 
vantage  in  reference  to  health,  can  result  from  the 
event  itself,  it  both  parlies  have  reached  adult  ane 
before  it  occurs;  although.  Ih^-  artificial  stale  o!  so- 
ciety, the  cares  and  anxieties  attendant  on  a  fami- 
ly, especially  with  narriiw  means  only  for  its  sup- 
port, are  circumstances  unlavourable  to  the  preser 
Tation  of  that  equanimity  of  leniper  and  g;iiity  of 
heart  which  are  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  body.  But  too  often  the  female  has  nut  arriv- 
ed at  adult  age;  and  her  he  dth  and  future  comfort 
are  sacrificed  either  to  the  inconsiderate  vehemence 
of  a  girlish  passion,  or  to  Ihe  baser  gratification  of 
one  desirous  to  unite  itself  with  youth,  or  to  the 
cupidity  of  a  parent  who  is  eager  to  get  a  daugh- 
tei  ddvanlatteously  settled.  The  constitution,  in 
few  women,  can  be  regarded  as  properly  or  lirnily 
established  even  at  twenty  years  of  age;  and,  in- 
deed it  would  be  advantageous  for  every  woman  to 
pass  her  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth  year  before 
subjeelmg  herself  to  ihe  cares  and  fatigues  which 
the  duties  of  a  married  life  necessarily  imposes  I 
am  well  aware  lh.it  this  Is  a  doi'Irine  completely  at 
variance  with  Ihat  romance  which  loo  often  governs 
the  youthful  mind,  when  the  imagination  usurps  the 

place  of  reas,  n    and  paints  (he  future 

"More  sweet  than  all  the  landscapes  smiliDg  near." 


Unlit   IS  to   insure   solid  luinldri,  misIimcI  iit   IIhh 
delusive  .sweetness,    this    enchanlminl,   which    dis- 
tance spreads  over  the  future,  that  'lie  ncipiisitions 
•  if  experience  an-  demanded  to    (emper  and  rein  in 
the    fervour   of  youth.      If  a    female    marry    before 
iwenty--her  dispo'ilion   lively.  Init    temper  arihiil, 
and    her    love   of  nove.ty   ami    pleisiiie   still    at  its 
ardeni    height — what    is    the    conseipienei?     Visit- 
Migs,   late    luiuri.   dancing,  and    other  dissipations, 
into  which   she  probably  will  end-r,  will  prove  most 
injurious  to  her  health  when  she  is  about  to  become 
a  mother;   and  more    crrlainly  if  she    have  already 
icipiired    Ihat    iiiipoitant  character,  independent  of 
the  haz  ird  which    must    also  eml anger,  not  merely 
III''  health  but  the  life  of  an  infant,  which  isa[iplied 
to  the  hre.ist  of  a  mother,  either   in    such  a  slate  of 
loverisli   excitement  or  of  exhaustion  as  is  likely  to 
he  Ihe  case  in  a   lady   returning   I'rom   a   b.dl,  or  a 
crowded   evening   party.      NVoiiien   also,  under  the 
period  uf   life  at   which   it    is  contended   marriage 
ought   to  take   place,  as  they  are   more  ardent   in 
ihi'ir  anticipation,  and    less  experienced   in    the  af- 
fairs of  life,  than  those  who  have  attained  that  age, 
are  also  more  likely  lo  suffer,  if  a  cloud  should  pass 
over  the    brightness  of  Ihe  scene  which    they    had 
pictured  to  themselves  from  a  union  with  the  object 
01   iheii  affections.      This  produces  a  slow,  corrod- 
ing grief,  which   gradually   undermines  Ihe  energy 
of  their  nervous   system,  destroys  appetite,  and  ba- 
nishes sleep;  the  pulse  becomes  languid,  weak,  and 
generally    unequal;  the   lone    of    the    heart  is,  as  it  i 
"eie,  partially  par.dyzed,  so  Ihat   the  blood  is  sent  | 
feebly    Ihrougli  the    lungs;    the    general   ciriulatMn 
also    being    inadequali-    lo    carry   the    vital    current' 
through  the   minute    vessils  of  the  skin,  the    whole 
b'idy  suffers,  ttie  compleclion  becomes  pale  and  sal- 
liiw;  for,   the    depression    of    Ihc   spirits  deranging 
the    Inncliuns    o(     the    liver,   disappointment    pre^s 
erpially  upon  Ihe  body  and    the  soul;  and,  if  the  in- 
dividual down   not   eiiilv   ■ntiirl^,  she  ilrags  On   a  till 
of  wretchedness  and  chagrin.      I'liis  is  a  melancho- 
ly picture,  but  it   has   be^n   too   olten  realized;  and 
many   are    Ihe    love    matches,  rashly    entered  into 
between  young  people,  which   have   rxhibited,  in  a 
few  years,  this  sad    tenninalion.     Diseases  of  this 
description,  occur    from    maliimonial    alliances   at 
every  period  of  lii'e.and  are  referred  to  causes  very 
foreign  to  that  from   which   Ihcy  originate.     True, 
indeed,  is  II,  th.-M   disappoiiitiuent  and  chagrin  may 
result  from  a  marriage   conlraeled  at  any  age— yet 
experience  has  proveil  ihat  they  are  more  frequent- 
ly 111.-  result  of  unions  from   violent  attachments  in 
the  very  young  and   romanlic.  than  in  those  whose 
judgments  have   been   nialured,  and  their  imagina- 
11  lis  moderated,  by  a  little  more  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  than  either  a  boy  or  a  girl  under  twenty 
years  of  age  can  possess. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  acknowledge,  that  it 
may  be  contended,  and  justly,  ihat  as  much  injury 
arises  lo  health  from  ungralilied  love  as  from  pre- 
mature marriage,  and  thai  this  operates  more  sud- 
denly and  violently,  and  Ihe  least  capable  of  being 
controlled.  In  some  constitutions,  indeed,  it  shows 
itself  only  by  its  eUects:  the  body  wastes;  Ihe  pulse 
biccmies  treiiiiilous  and  irregular;  deep  sighs  break 
from  the  chest;  there  is  an  alternate  glow  and  flush- 
ing of  the  cheek;  the  mind  becomes  dejected;  the 
appetite  is  lost;  the  speech  falters;  cold  sweats  and 
watchlulness  follow,  which  gradually  terminate  in 
coiisuinptiun,  sometimes  in  insanity.  Yet  Ihe  pas- 
sion remains  latent  in  the  bosom  of  the  sufferer 

'  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  Concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek 
She  (jiii'cl  in  tliought. 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  Fatieuce  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief  " 

The  jiassion,  eurrnding  invariably,  like  intens.- 
gnel  Irutti  any  other  cause,  undermiues  Ibe  cunsti- 


iiitioii;  ami  llie  only  niiH-dy  in  the  uniuu  of  tlio 
parlies.  Dul  III  allowing  ihe  truth  of  lhi<  descrip- 
lion  of  the  eff'  ct  of  dis  i|ipoinlinent  in  the  triider- 
^^t  of  all  Ihe  pissiims,  I  wnuld  iiKpiire  whence  the 
evil  proceeds,'  Is  il  not  Ihi-  n^^ult  of  an  eiror  in 
female  education?      I)oe»  ll  not  arise  from  the  e.irly 

im|)ressioii  whirh  every  girl  n ive«,  iImI  marriauo 

IS  the  best  and  iiiosl  iinporlanl  olijerl  of  lii-r  life, 
and  fro'ii  the  anxiety  of  every  moth,r  t<i  pu-li  nQ' 
her  daiiglilrrs  as  soon  as  they  havi  arriv,i1  ,1  Ihat 
period  of  life  which  has  be<  n  erroneously  Iik  ,|  a» 
Ihe  marriageable  age?  Were  this  altenil,  ami 
young  women  impressed  with  Ihe  idea  that  m  imago 
before  the  age  of  twenty  fuur  or  twenty-live,  is  hoih 
injurious  to  Inaltli,  and  likely  lo  hazard  their  fulurc 
frlicitv.  Ihe  passion  which  is  awakened  premaliirely 
would  seldom  be  indulged  before  the  rnn-'tilutioii  is 
coulirmed,  and  the  judgment  suffi  iently  inalureil 
lo  make  that  selection  whicli  is  mote  certain  of  in- 
suring happiness  111  in  Ihe  romance  and  ideality  of 
the  majority  of  early  marriages,  on  Ihe  present  sys- 
leiii  Al  all  events,  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  Ihe  ad- 
vantages of  the  change,  in  reference  lo  health 


SPOaTINO  OIiIO. 


(From  the  Hunting  Directory.) 
IIUMING 

Hunting  is  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  human 
heart,  lliat  it  is  anlenlly  lollowed  by  the  savage  as 
well  as  hy  the  civiliz,-d  man;  and  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  prior 
lo  the  invasion  of  Julius  Cxsar,  followi'd  the  chase, 
as  well  lor  amusement,  as  for  Ihe  means  of  subsis- 
tence; but  as  we  are  Ignorant  of  the  means  which 
they  adopted  to  accolnpll^h  their  pur|)ose,  we  must 
be  eonleiit  with  the  slender  knowledge  we  possess 
on  the  subjcci,  and  proceed  fur  furlhT  inloruiatiotl 
to  periods  when  the  chase  wasfollowfd  under  \»hat 
may  be  called  a  regular  and  well-authdiiticated 
lorni. 

When  the  Saxons  visited  this  country,  hunting  as- 
sumed an  organized  character;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  Danes  attained  the  mastery,  than  lliey  instiluled 
laws  fur  Ihe  protection  of  game,  the  increased  se- 
verity of  which  marked  the  imperious  sway  of  the 
Normans,  and  tixed  an  indelible  stigma  on'th'  me- 
mory of  William  I  The  Saxons  were  undoubtedly 
much  utiaehcd  to  hunting— the  same  reumrk  will 
equ.dly  apply  to  the  Danes;  whde  the  Normans 
mHiiilcstpd  such  an  invincible  passion  for  lield- 
sports,  that  the  business  of  Ihe  chase  wa«  regariled 
as  one  cd'  Ihe  most  important  iluties  of  life,  by  the 
monarch  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom. 
Hence  it  is  not  surpiising,  that  the  science  of  hunt- 
ing should  have  maile  considerable  progress  under 
such  ardent  sportsmen;  the  services  of  Ihat  noblest 
ol  qiiadrupeds,  the  horse.*  were  called  in  lo  en- 
hance the  pleasures  of  the  chase;  and  Ihe  hreedinR 
of  hounds  seems,  at  this  period,  to  have  been  well 
unilersiood.  and  pursued  upon  systematic  princi- 
ples,    ll  is  true,  the  hounds  used  by  Ihe  Normans, 


■  ll  i>  chmbiiul  if  the  horse  fvasusedin  the  chase  prior 
to  tlic  Nuriuau  Coiii{ue8l, 
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might  l)C  soniinliat  different  from  our  modern 
stocks;  but  lliey  were,  no  doubt,  well  adapted  to 
the  stale  of  llii-  country,  and  the  mode  of  liurjting 
then  pnrsui-d;  and  »vere,  in  all  probability,  of  the 
oidTaibol  kind,  whence  have  sprunj;,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  all  lh(i  various  ramifications  of  the  hound 
tribe  which  may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  present  day. 

Sonierville's  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  the  hunt- 
ing of  our  remote  ancestors,  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  opinion  above  expressed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  quotation  from  his  expressive  and  elegant 
poem: 


-"Devotion  pure. 


And  strong  necessity,  ihus  first  began 

The  chase  of  beasts:    though  bloody' was  the  deed, 

Yet  without  guilt.     For  the  green  herb  alone. 

Unequal  to  sustain  man's  labouring  race, 

Now  every  moving  thing  that  liv'd  on  earth 

^Vas  granted  hi;ii  for  food.     So  just  is  Heaven, 

To  give  us  in  proportion  to  our  wants. 

Or  chance  or  industry,  in  after  time. 
Some  lew  iiiipiovemcnis  made,  but  short  as  yet 
Of  due  perfection.     In  this  isle  remote. 
Our  painted  ancestors  were  slow  to  learn. 
To  arms  devote,  of  llie  politer  arts 
Nor  skill'd  nor  studious;  till  from  Neustria's  coasts 
Victorious  William,  to  more  decent  rules 
Subdu'd  our  .Su.xon  fathers,  taught  to  speak 
The  proper  dialect,  uilli  horn  and  voice 
To  cheer  the  busy  hound,  whose  well-known  cry 
His  listening  peers  approve  with  joint  acclaim. 
From  him  successive  huntsmen  learn'd  to  join 
Id  bloody  social  leagues,  the  multitude 
Dispers'd,  to  size,  to  sort  their  various  tribes. 
To  rear,  feed,  hunt,  and  discipline  the  pack. 

Hail,  happy  Britain!  highly  favour'd  isle, 
And  Heav'n's  peculiar  care!   to  thee  'tis  given 
To  train  the  sprightly  steed,  more  fleet  than  those 
liegot  by  winds,  or  the  celestial  breed 
That  bore  the  great  Pelides  through  the  press 
Of  heroes  arm'd,  and  broke  their  crowded  ranks. 
Which,  proudly  neighing,  with  the  sun  begins 
Cheerful  his  course,  and,  ere  his  beams  decline. 
Has  measur'd  half  thy  surface  unfatigu'd. 
In  thee  alone,  fair  land  of  liberty! 
Is  bred  the  perfect  hound,  in  scent  and  speed 
As  yet  unrivall'd;  while,  in  other  climes. 
Their  virtue  fails,  a  weak  degenerate  race. 
In  vain  malignant  steams  and  winter  fogs 
liOad  the  dull  air,  and  hover  round  our  coasts. 
The  huntsman,  ever  gay,  robust,  and  bold, 
Defies  the  noxious  vapour,  and  confides 
In  this  delightful  exercise  to  raise 
His  drooping  head,  and  cheer  his  heart  with  joy.'- 

I  ana  inclined  to  think,  (hat  many  of  our  hunting 
terms  at  present  in  jse,  may  be  traced  to  a  Nor- 
man origin:  halloo,  for  instance,  immediately  deriv- 
ed from  a  loup,  seems  to  have  descended  from  the 
source  just  mentioned. 

The  Normans  went  to  the  field,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, to  the  forest,  on  horseback,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  other  weapons,  and  attended  by  a 
great  retinue.  The  game  was  roused  by  the  dogs, 
and  shot  at  by  the  sportsmen,  as  often  as  opportu- 
nity offered;  a  considerable  space  was,  on  some  oc- 
casions, encircled  by  toils  or  nets,  and  a  sort  of  in- 
discriminate slaughter  ensued,  of  the  various  ani- 
mals thus  enclosed. 

The  stag,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  boar,  constitut- 
ed the  principal  objects  of  pursuit;  and  though 
there  was  no  scarcity  of  foxes,  yet  these  animals, 
which,  at  present,  afford  a  sjiecics  of  diversion 
which  leaves  all  other  field-S|)orls  at  an  immeasure- 
able  distance,  were  little  attended  to  by  the  sports- 
men of  the  remote  period  now  under  contempla- 
tion: tlie  reason  is  evident — the  ehase  of  the  fox 
was  not  understood,  nor  yet  adapted  to  the  stale  of 
the  country;  and  thouj;b  we  now  regard  the  pursuit 


of  this  animal  as  far  preferable  to  any  other  chase,  '• 
is  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  different  aspect 
which  the  face  of  the  country  presents,  that  it 
stands  so  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  mo- 
dern sportsmen.  When  the  early  Normans  follow- 
ed the  chase  in  this  country,  the  game,  it  is  true, 
was  roused  and  pursued  by  the  hounds,  as  I  have 
already  observed;  but  it  generally  received  its  quie- 
tus from  the  hand  of  the  sportsm:in,  either  hy  means 
of  the  arrow,  the  spear,  or  other  weapon  with 
which  he  was  prepared  for  (he  purpose.  Under 
such  a  system  of  the  chase,  a  fox  would  appear 
scarcely  entitled  to  attention;  nor  would  he,  indeed, 
form  a  mark  sufficiently  conspicuous  for  (he  arrow 
or  (he  spear;  and  (herefore,  upon  a  (ransient  view 
of  the  subject,  it  will  seem  no  way  surprising,  that 
he  was  little,  if  at  all,  sought  after  by  the  old  Nor- 
man spor(smen. 

A  few  illustrative  observations,  from  an  ancient 
writer,  will  show  the  irresistible  propensity  of  the 
Normans  for  the  chase,  as  well  as  the  style  and 
character  in  which  they  pursued  it: 

"In  these  days"  says  be,  "our  nobility  esteem  the 
sports  of  bunting  and  hawking,  as  the  most  ho- 
nourable employments,  the  most  exalted  virtues; 
and  to  be  continually  engaged  in  these  amusements 
is,  in  their  opinion,  the  summit  of  human  happi- 
ness. They  prepare  for  a  hunt  with  more  (rouble, 
anxie(y  and  cost,  than  they  would  (or  a  battle,  and 
follow  the  beasts  of  the  forest  with  more  fury  than 
they  do  their  enemies:  by  being  constantly  engaged 
in  this  savage  sport,  they  con(rac(  habi(s  of  barba- 
ri(y,  lose,  in  a  great  measure,  their  feelings  of  iiu- 
manity,  and  become  nearly  as  ferocious  as  the 
beasts  they  pursue.  The  husbandman  is  driven, 
toge(her  with  his  innocent  flocks  and  herds,  from 
his  fertile  fields,  bis  meadows,  and  his  pastures, 
that  beasts  may  roam  there  in  his  stead.  Should 
one  of  these  potent  and  merciless  sportsmen  pass 
your  door,  place  before  him.  In  .i  iiiument,  nil  (l,o 
refreshment  your  habitation  affords,  or  tha(  can  be 
purchased  or  borrowed  in  your  neighbourhood,  (hat 
you  may  not  be  utterly  ruined,  or  perchance,  accu- 
sed of  treason."  The  same  writer  (ells  us,  "that  (he 
fair  sex  caught  the  predominant  passion;  while,  we 
learn  from  other  sources,  that  the  mitre  deserted  its 
functions,  and  the  cowl  quitted  the  quiet  retirement 
of  the  monastery,  to  join  in  the  transporting  plea- 
sures of  the  chase." 

Waltcrus,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
promoted  to  the  -see  of  Rochester,  in  1 117,  totally 
neglected  the  duties  of  his  sacred  profession,  and 
devoted  his  time  entirely  to  hunting.  At  the  age  of 
80,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  keen  sportsman,  and 
he  died  at  a  very  advanced  period.  Reginaldus 
Diian,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  13.12,  was  distin- 
guished for  his  at(en(ion  (o  field-spor(s;  and  in  an 
epistle  of  bis  (now  ex(an()  to  (he  Bishop  of  S(. 
David's,  he  reminds  him  of  a  promise  he  had  made 
(o  send  him  six  ccmple  of  excellen(  bunting  dogs. 
He  declares  his  heart  languishes  for  their  arrival, 
and  observes:  "Let  them  come,  then,  oh  !  reverend 
father!  witliou(  delay;  let  my  woods  re-echo  vvitli 
the  music  of  their  cry,  and  the  cheerful  notes  of 
(be  horn;  and  le(  (be  walls  of  my  palace  be  dccora- 
(ed  wi(h  (he  (rophies  of  (he  chase  !"  Some  of  Ibesc 
clerical  sportsmen,  however,  contrived  to  blend 
amusement  and  business,  as  it  were;  and  in  (heir 
visi(ations  (hrough  their  dioceses,  (hey  were  a(tend- 
ed  wi(h  such  numbers  of  horses,  hounds,  liun(s 
men,  and  falconers,  (ha(  (he  religious  houses  were 
fre(|ucntly  very  much  distressed  to  provide  for  so 
numerous  a  retinue.  About  the  year  1200,  the 
prior  an<l  canons  of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  pre- 
sented a  formal  complaiat  to  (he  pope  (Innoccn(  111.) 
agains(  the  archdeacon  of  Richmond,  who,  when 
he  made  his  visitation.-t,  brough(  such  a  prodigious 
number  of  a((endan(s,  (h;t(  (he  complainan(s  decla- 
]  red,  that  bis  suite  consumed  more  provision  in  one 
hour  than  would  serve  the  whole  community  a  long 


time.  The  pope,  in  consequence,  despatched  a 
bull,  forbidding  such  scandalous  and  oppressive  vi- 
sits in  future. 

The  monasteries,  also,  produced  their  mightr 
hunters;  and  William  de  Clowne,  who  is  celebrated 
as  the  most  amiable  ecclesiastic  of  his  time,  and 
who  filled  the  abbacy  of  St.  Mary,  in  Leicester- 
shire, is  no  less  distinguished  for  his  profound  skill 
in  the  science  of  the  chase,  which  is  numbered 
among  his  excellent  qualities;  and  that  his  kennel 
m  ij;bt  always  be  well  supplied  with  hounds,  the  king; 
eranted  him  the  privile:ce  of  holding  a  fair  or  mar- 
ket, for  the  sole  purpose  of  dealing  in  dogs. 
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Quack  Medicines— O/lfeii  delelcriou)  to  health.somc- 
times  dangtruus  to  life. 
[.\lthough  practical  agriculture  will  always  be  th« 
leading  subject  of  this  journal,  those  who  have  fa- 
voured it  with  their  patronage  arc  aware  (hat  we 
go,  as  i(  would  seem,  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  gleaa 
and  preserve  here,  what  may  be  of  real  practical 
utility  in  the  every  day  walks  of  life.  Of  such  a  cha-„ 
racter  we  regard  the  expositions  of  those  who  ex- 
amine and  denounce  such  quack  medicines  as,  being; 
most  popular,  are  most  extensively  mischievous. 
Of  all  these  mischievous  compounds  of  unioersal 
efficacy  and  pn-fecl  hannlesmess,  few  have  obtain- 
ed such  a  run  as  Hwuim's  Panacea.  We  should  not 
feel  justified  in  circulating  an  anonymous,  as  it 
might  not  be  a  disinterested,  denunciation  of  this 
sort;  but  when  the  deleterious  effect  of  many  of 
these  quack  medicines  is  vouched  for  by  physicians 
of  high  professional  and  private  charai:ter,  it  seems 
to  be  a  duly  to  put  the  publick  on  their  guard. — 
What  follows  is  taken  from  an  article  in  the  last 
North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
edited  by  five  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Philadelphia,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea 
&  Carey.  The  whole  article  is  well  worthy  of  pe- 
rusal; we  have  room  only  for  what  follows:] 

"The  committee,  appointed  by  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  to  inquire  in(o  (he  medical 
value  of  the  more  prominent  species  now  sold  under 
the  assumed  names  of  Panacea,  Catholicon,  Miner- 
va Pill,  Sec.  submit  the  following  report: 

"In  obedience  to  the  requisition  of  the  society, 
they  have  lost  no  time  in  despatchins  circulars  to 
the  practitioners  of  medicine  in  this  city,  and  to  a 
large  number  of  pliysiciims  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  from  some  of  whom  they  have  re- 
ceived in  return  much  valuable  informadon. 

"The  quesdons  growing  out  of  this  inquiry  refer 
chieBy  to  (he  most  widely  known  of  these  pretend- 
ed specifics,  viz.  Swaim's  Panacea." 

After  giving  in  detail  a  number  of  cases,  tbr 
committee  thus  state  the  result: 

"The  committee,  on  a  review  of  nil  the  testimo- 
ny presented  (o  them,  and  a  portion  of  which  they 
have  placed  before  (lie  socie(y,  find,  (hat  (he  claims 
set  forth  by  Swaim  in  favour  of  his  Panacea,  as  a 
surpassing  remedy  for  scruftda.  and  on  its  success 
in  which  disease  he  rests  so  much  of  its  meiits,  are 
not  only  without  support  in  fact,  but  are  entirely 
set  at  nought  by  (he  result  of  numerous  cases,  and 
the  experience  of  our  most  cautious  and  celebrated 
surgeons  and  pbysieians.  The  opinions  deduced 
from  extensive  observation  and  very  many  facts, 
during  several  years,  by  Drs.  Pliysick,  Gibson,  llan- 
<lolpb,  and  ICiiilen,  arc  conclusive  of  the  compara- 
tive incrticacy  of  (he  remedy  in  scrofula." 

They  then  proceed  (o  consider  i(9  pretended  and 
boasted  virtues  in  cancer,  syphilis,  mercurial  d((C<uc, 
rlif.umatism,  ulcers  in  the  throat,  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  dyspc/itic  complaints,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  ol 
no  value  in  cither.     Having  done  so,  they  say: 

"It  would  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to 
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the  coiuiiiillir,  il  lliry  couM,  in  iiiiit.ition  of  llic 
propriflor  of  the  t'anacc.i,  •«)•  tint  "lliis  mrdiciiio 
IS  pnliri'ly  luinnlesM,'  and  'lli.it  il  iiiiiy  bo  Kivon 
witbout  hoilation.  or  tin-  least  a|i|irrlicnsion  ol  ilaii- 
ger,  alike  to  tbe  most  lender  iiilanl  and  Ibe  adiill, 
with  equally  beneficial  resulU."  The  precrdiii^' 
cases  show 'the  ultcr  fallai-y  of  this  ssserlion,  and 
that  the  s)ru|>,  in  llie  manner  in  »liich  it  is  often 
compounded  l)y  the  proprietor,  and  prescribed  by 
him  and  others,  is  eminently  calculated  to  dentiwj 
the  digcslivn  lUiJ  undermine  the  powers  of  life.  Every 
reflecting  porsnn  iini>t  be  struck  ivilh  the  revoltins 
contradiction  exhibited  by  the  friends  of  the  Pana- 
cea, in  cl.imiing  for  it  great  power  over  the  most 
obstinate  diseases,  and  yet  calling  it  perfectly  harm- 
less. No  such  agent  ever  has  been,  or  can  possibly 
be,  demonstrated  to  operate  either  on  the  physical 
or  moral  nature  of  man.  With  the  possession  of 
profMsrties  capable  of  doing  good,  is  the  corr-'spon 
dent  ability  extensively  and  deeply  to  injure  by 
(heir  misapplication.  Poisons  of  the  most  active 
class  may  sometimes  be  taken  in  minute  doses, 
without  exhibiting  any  deleterious  effects;  as  we  see 
in  llic  preparations  of  arsenic,  and  in  corrosive  sub- 
limate, occasionally  prescribed  by  medical  men. 
But  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  language  suffi- 
ciently expressive  of  our  surprise  and  indignation, 
if,  on  the  strength  of  such  occasional  immunity,  any 
person  could  be  found  so  lost  to  reason  and  feeling 
as  to  say,  that  Fowler's  Arsenical  Solution,  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  disguised  in  syrup,  might  be  free- 
ly given  to  tho  most  tender  infant,  and  that  they 
were  perfectly  harmless." 

"In  an  evil  hour,  the  plan  of  mixing  corrosive 
silbhmatc  with,  at  least,  certain  parcels  of  his  Pana- 
cea was  adopted;  and  ignorance,  vexatious  before, 
was  then  armed  with  an  instrument  of  lni9chi^^  and 
destructior," 

"The  Panacea  of  Swaim  is  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  quack  medicines  that  have  so  often  pre- 
ceded its  inlrodiiclion.  Imperfect  admixture  and 
suspension  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  and  of  course, 
comparative  correctness  of  one  portion  of  the  syrup, 
and  the  most  dc/ctcrious  and  poisonous  effects  of  the 
other,  arc  some  of  the  evils  attendant  on  its  secret 
manufacture.  If  to  these  be  added  the  indiscrimi- 
nate recommendation  of  the  Panacea  for  every  form 
of  disease,  to  persons  ignorant  of  what  they  are 
swallowing,  and  totally  unable  to  foresee,  and  of 
course  unjirepared  to  prevent  or  mitigate  its  delete- 
rious effects,  or  to  avail  themselves  in  time  of  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  their  medical  adviser,  a 
faint  idea  may  be  entertained  of  the  mischief  which 
has  ensued  on  the  use  of  this  much  and  so  fatally 
lauded  nostrum." 

Having  mentioned  two  particular  instances  in 
which  Swaim  has  wholly  failed  in  bis  attempts  ol 
promised  cure  of  cancers  with  his  Panacea,  the 
committee  thus  speak  of  the  third. 

"TSe  third  case  was  of  a  lady  of  Maryland,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  advice  of  her  distinguisheil  me- 
dical attendant  to  avoid  harsh  measures  for  her 
disease,  a  cancer  of  the  breast,  had  recourse  to 
Swaim  to  cvre  her.  He  was  entrusted  to  do  that, 
which  he  never  could  do,  on  the  strength  of  what 
he  never  had  done.  After  many  months  of  acute 
suffering  from  his  applications,  and  her  disease  ag- 
gravated, she  has  abandoned  the  Panacea  man,  and 
is  now  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Physick  and  Home. 
Facts  of  this  nature  are  pregnant  with  instruction." 

"The  information  obtained  by  the  committee,  in 
reply  to  the  circular  of  the  Medical  Society,  has 
been  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  Panacea  of  Swaim: 
but,  as  far  as  facts  have  come  to  their  knowledge, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  Pa- 
naceas, and  the  Catbolicoo  and  Columbian  Syrup, 
are,  in  compo^ition  and  general  effects,  similar  to,  if 
not  identical  with  the  nostrum  of  Swaim.  The 
proprietors  and  venders  of  all  of  them,  publish  ac- 
counts of  wonderful  cures,  performed  by  their  use; 


but  all  ought  tu  be  Hewed  with  equal  iiiislru^l.and 
I'oi'  the  reasons  already  given,  bo  treated  with  no 
favour  by  the  regular  practitioner,  who  regards 
liiniself  as  one  of  thu  guardians  of  the  health  of 
ills  fellow  riti/.cns." 

Signed  by  \V.  R.  IIOUiNK.R,  Chairnxan, 

TIIUJIAS  IIAKIUS, 

JOSKPIl  KIwVPP, 

CIIAIILKS  D.MIilGS. 

JOHN  BELL. 


MIGRATION  OF  BUTTERFLIES. 

[From  the  January  (I. tJ8)  number  of  the  Paris  "Journal 
des  Coiinaissanccs  Usucllcs  ct  I'ratiques.J 

We  are  surprised  that  birds  shoulil  cross  seas  and 
travel  immense  distances  in  the  air,  without  stop- 
ping to  rest:  and,  indeed,  it  is  dill'icult  to  under- 
stand how  the  muscular  strength  of  those  lilllc  ani- 
mals can  sustain  an  exertion  so  prolonged  and  in- 
cessant. But  it  is,  perhaps,  still  more  astonishing, 
to  find  so  feeble  an  insect  as  the  buiterlly  transport 
ing  itself  on  its  wings  to  the  greatest  distances.  We 
ourselves  have  witnessed  the  fact.  On  a  voyage 
which  we  made  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  there  came, 
when  wo  were  about  thirty  miles  from  the  gull  of 
Sidcrno,  a  butterfly,  (of  the  species  Papilio  brassieie 
l''ab.)  which  perched  upon  the  mast  of  our  vessel, 
and,  after  remaining  there  five  or  six  seconds,  re- 
sumed its  night  towards  the  shore. 

It  appears,  from  an  account  given  by  M.  P.  IIu- 
heit,  in  the  Dihliolliique  UniverseUe,  o( Au'^tut,  ISJO, 
iliat  some  kinds  of  butterflies  do,  in  effect,  migrate 
like  birds.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  lliey 
continue  equally  long  on  the  wing  without  re|K)se. 
-Many  credible  witnesses  relate,  that  on  the  lOlli  of 
June,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  lliey 
saw  an  immense  flock  of  butterflies  passing  over  a 
garden.  They  were  all  of  that  kind  [Papilion  belle- 
dame,)  which  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  thistle.  The 
direction  of  their  flight  was  from  soulli  to  north; 
from  which  tbe  presence  of  men,  though  very  near 
them,  did  not  make  them  deviate. 

They  occupied  more  than  two  hours  in  passing 
over  the  place.  Tbe  column  was  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
wide,  and  its  extremities  reached  out  of  sight.  The 
butterflies  did  not  alight  upon  the  flowers,  nor  lin- 
ger about  them;  but  kept  on  their  course,  near  the 
sround,  at  a  rapid  and  uniform  rate.  What  is  not 
less  surprising,  this  same  species  of  butterfly  was 
seen  in  Piedmont  towards  the  close  of  March  in  the 
same  year.  It  is  true  that  they  tarried,  here  and 
there,  in  the  countries  over  which  they  passed;  hut 
always  advanced  from  south  to  north.  It  is  likely 
that  these  insects,  after  living  on  the  early  flowers 
of  the  south,  while  they  last,  emigrate  to  colder  re- 
gions, to  find  the  same  plants,  less  precocious,  still 
in  the  blossom.  The  want  of  more  abundant  or 
agreeable  food,  or  the  desire  of  a  climate  more 
congenial  to  its  nature,  produces  in  the  butterfly 
that  instinct  or  inclination  that  leads  it  froai  one  re- 
gion to  another. 


OF  EXPENSE. 
Riches  are  for  spending, and  spending  for  honour 
and  good  actions;  therefore  extraordinary  expense 
must  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the  occasion:  but 
ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's 
estate,  and  governed  with  such  regard  as  to  be 
within  his  compass,  and  not  subject  to  deceit  and 
abuse  of  servants;  and  ordered  to  tbe  best  shew, 
that  the  bills  may  be  less  than  the  estimation  abroad. 
Certainly,  if  a  man  will  keep  of  even  hand,  his  or- 
dinary expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  the  half  of  his 
receipts;  and  if  he  think  to  wax  rich,  but  to  the 
third  part.  1 1  is  no  baseness  lor  the  greatest  to  de- 
scend and  look  into  their  own  estate.  Some  forbear 
it,  not  upon  neglig'ence  alone,  but  doubting  to  bring 
themselves  into  melancholy,  in  respect  they  find  it 
broken:  but  wounds  cannot  be  cured  without  search 


ing.  He  that  cannot  look  into  hit  own  estate  at  all, 
had  need  both  ehooso  well  (hose  hIioiii  he  cinploy- 
elh,  and  change  them  often;  lor  new  arc  more  timo 
rolls  and  less  subtile.  W,-  (li,,t  c.in  look  into  his 
estate  but  seldom,  it  behovilh  him  to  turn  all  to 
certainties.  A  man  had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful  in 
some  kind  of  expense,  to  be  as  saving  again  in  some 
other:  as,  if  he  he  plentiful  in  did,  to  be  sa»ing  in 
apparel;  if  he  be  plentiful  in  the  hall,  to  lie  saving 
in  the  stable  anci  the  like— for  he  that  is  plentiful  in 
expenses  of  all  kinds,  will  hardly  be  preserved  from 
decay.  In  clearing  of  a  man's  estale,  he  may  as 
well  hurt  himself  in  being  too  sudden,  as  in  letting 
it  run  too  lonp;  for  hastv  selling  is  often  disadvan- 
tageable  as  interest.  Besides,  he  that  clears  out 
once  will  relapse;  for,  finding  himself  out  of  straits, 
he  will  revert  to  his  customs:  but  he  that  clcareth 
by  degrees  indiiceth  a  habit  of  frugality,  and  gainelli 
as  well  upon  his  mind  as  upon  his  eslale.  Certain- 
ly who  hath  a  stale  to  repair,  may  not  despise  small 
things;  and  commonly,  it  is  less  dishonourable  to 
abridge  petty  charges,  as  sloop  to  petty  getlings. 
A  man  ought  warily  to  begin  charges,  which  once 
begun  will  continue — but  in  matters  that  return  not 
be  may  be  more  magnificent.  BicON. 


CHINESE  PAPER, 
Of  which  so  much  use  is  noiv  made  in  Europe, 
chiefly  for  copper-plate  impressions,  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  homogeneous  texliire,  its  smooth  and  silky 
surface,  its  softness  and  extreme  fineness.  It  is  sold 
in  very  large  sheets,  some  of  which  are  fourorfive 
yards  long,  and  a  yard  wide.  The  Chinese  fabri- 
cate their  paper  from  different  materials.  In  the 
province  of  Se-Tachuen,  it  is  made  of  hempen 
rags,  like  the  paper  of  Europe;  Ihat  of  Fo-Kiew  is 
made  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  hambo,  that  of 
the  northern  provinces,  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree, 
called  ku-tachu,  which  is  only  the  [taper  mulberry 
(moi-i(S  papyrifcra.)  It  is  this  paper  which  is  most 
commonly  employed  in  China.  They  resort  to  ehy- 
mical  solvents,  and  especially  to  the  ley  of  ashes, 
to  bring  it  to  a  soft  pulp  or  paste;  and  they  make 
use  of  rice-water  and  other  infusions,  to  render  it 
properly  consistent,  and  sufficiently  moist  and 
while. 


Scotch  Exports. — At  a  dinner  of  the  Caledo- 
nian lIorticDltiiral  Society,  in  September,  the  Earl 
of  Roxbiiry  presiding,  the  following  was  given  as 
a  leading  toast:  '•The  staple  exports  of  Scotland, 
Gardeners,  Doctors  and  [other]  Black  Cattle." 

[Cat.  Mer.  Sept.  8. 

To  THR  Publishers  of  Papers  and  Periodical 
Works  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  is  intended  before,  or  certainly  by  the  1st  of 
May  next,  in  a  pamphh^t,  with  olhcr  statistical  mat- 
ters, to  notice  all  the  Newspapers  and  Periodicals 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  city  or  town  where 
published,  by  whom,  and  the  conditions  of  publica- 
tion, Sec  A  copy,  containing  the  above,  shall  be 
faithfully  forwarded  lo  each  of  you  who  will  insert 
this  notice  oiice,  and  forward  a  paper  or  copy  of 
tbe  work  you  publish,  directed  lo 

"THE  TRAVELLER." 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  28,  18^8. 


Vegetable  Life. — A  rather  uncommon  instanct 
of  the  tenacity  of  life  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  oc- 
curred in  the  royal  park  at  Rushby.  Some  small 
portion  of  it  was  broken  up  fur  the  purpose  of  or- 
namental culture,  when  immediately  several  flowers 
sprang  up,  of  the  kinds  which  are  ordinarily  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  This  led  to  an  investigation,  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  this  identical  spot  had  been 
used  as  a  garden  not  later  than  Ibe  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  more  than  130  years  before. 
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Whf.n  Eve  glasses  are  to  be  Used 
The  cases  in  which  oye-(;lasses  may  he  used  with 
advani'-Re.  are  nearly  (he  following,  viz:  When  we 
are  obliged  (o  hold  small  ohjecls  at  a  considerable 
distance,  before  we  can  distinguish  Iheni.     Second: 
when,  in  order  to  discern  objects,  we  require  more 
liiihl  than  usual — for  instance,  when  we  are  obliged 
to  place  a  candle  between  the  eye  and  the  object, 
a   most    destructive   practice,  by    which    the  optic 
nerves  and  muscles  are  much  injured;   and,  as  the 
eye  employs  it^ell  with  the  object,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  liilht  rellccted  upon  il,  the  pupil  ought 
to  dilate  accordingly;  instead  of  which,  it  is  forced 
to  contract,  on   account  of  the  too  powerful  li;;hl 
of  the   candle      'I'hird:  when   a  near  object,  upon 
accurate   and  attentive  examination,   becomes  ob- 
scure, and  begins  to  a|)pear  covered  with  a  mist  or 
fog,  as  it  were.    Fourth:    when,  in   reading  or   wri- 
ting, the   letters  seem  to  flow  into  one  another,  and 
look  as  if  tiny  were  double  or  treble.     Filth:   When 
the  eyes  are  easily   fatigued,  and  we  are  obliged, 
from   time   to  time,  to  shut  them,  or  to  dirfcl  them 
to   Iresh  objects,  for  temporary  relief.     [Willich 


3d.    I'hat   he  considers  its  cullivalion    far   more 
prolitable  than  a  crop  of  either  tobacco,  cotton  or    Irei- 
sugar,  and  not  more  expensive  or  troublesome  to 
get  it  to  market." 


A  committee  on  nurseriea  and  the  culture  of  fruit 


RBCIFES. 


BLST  METH'.D   OF    CLEANING    FINE    BLOCK  TIN  DISH- 
COIERS,  PATENT  PEWTER,  SlC. 

Where  the  poli>h  is  gone  off,  let  the  arliiles  be 
first  rubbed  over  the  outside  wi!h  a  little  s-weet  oil, 
on  a  piece  of  soft  linen  cloth;  then  clear  it  otf  with 
dry  pure  whitening,  quite  free  from  sand,  on  linen 
cloths,  whicli  uill  make  them  look  as  well  as  when 
new.  The  insides  should  be  rubbed  wilh  rags 
niiiislened  in  wet  whitening,  but  without  a  ilrof)  ol 
oil.  Always  wiping  these  articles  dry,  ivhen  brought 
from  table,  and  keeping  them  free  from  steam  or 
oihir  damp,  greatly  facilitates  the  trouble  of  clean 
ing  them. 

CEMENT  TO  MEND  BROKEN  CHINA  OR  CLASS. 

Gallic,  stamjit  in  a  stone  mortar;  the  juice  where- 
of, whin  appliid  to  the  pieces  to  be  joined  together, 
is  the  finest  and  strongest  cement  for  lliat  purpose 
and  «ill  have  little  or  no  mark  if  done  with  care. 


ar^ijn 


'^  *^jL^W±^^i 


Baltimore,  Friday,  April  4,  1828. 


§>-Nolice   is  hereby   given,  that   the  owners  of 

valuable  mares  in  Anne  Arundel  and  Hallimore 
counties,  may  expect  to  have,  by  the  first  of  May, 
and  on  nioilerale  terms,  the  services  of  ii  thorough- 
bred stallion,  of  the  best  pedigree  and  qualities, 
from  the  stud  of  a  gentleman  in  the  south  of  \  ir- 
ginia.     Further  particulars  hereafter. 

^The  Editor  respectfully  asks  the  favour  of  any 
patioii  of  this  paper,  to  send  him  the  name  of  any 
gentleman  who  he  may  suppose  would  subscribe  to 
the  American  Farmer;  and  a  number  or  two  ol  the 
paper  shall,  in  that  case,  be  sent  as  a  fair  spei'imen, 
ibr  cxaniinatiun. 


ON  GARDENING. 
[From  the  November  (18i7.;  number  of  the  Paris 
"Journal  dcs  Connaissances  Usuelles  et  Pra- 
tiques," received  in  exchange  for  the  America^ 
Farmer,  we  extract  the  lollowing  short  account  of 
a  /ior<ici(/<iirn(  society,  lately  established  in  that  city 
As  Baltimore  is  destined,  by  the  great  works  of 
internal  coniuiunicalion  now  on  foot,  to  become  a 
very  large  city,  in  which  there  will  be,  of  course  a 
great  demand  for  vegetables,  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  we  do  not  know  any  thing  to 
which  the  attention  of  those  who  have  land  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  can  be  more  properly  directed, 
than  t:)  gardening.  The  attempt  to  compete  with 
the  interior,  when  the  rail-ioads  shall  be  made,  in 
wheat,  r\e,  corn,  beef,  &.c.  iStc.  would  be  vain.  We 
must  resort  to  the  cultivation  of  those  articles  that 
arc  consumed  from  day  to  day  in  large  cormuuni- 
ties,and  that  will  not  bear  to  be  transported  to  a 
distance.  No  country  can  be  betli-r  adapted,  in 
soil,  climate,  position,  and  lacililies,  than  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baltimore,  for  every  braiuh  ol  horti- 
culture. The  object  ol  attracting  public  attention 
to  this  important  subject,  and  eliciting  and  giving 
all  necessary  and  useliil  iiilorm.ition,  would  be  ap- 
propriately attained,  we  think,  by  connecting  with 
the  Maryland  Agriculluial  Society  a  department  ol 
horticulture] 

(From   the    "Journal   ties  Connaissanccs    Usuelles  et 
Pratiques.") 

We  promised,  in  one  of  uur  late  numbers,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  organization  and  by-la»vs  of 
the  Horticulliiral  Society  eslabhslied  tiy  Count  de 
Lasteyrie  and  Viscount  He'riert  de  Thury  TliU 
institution,  which  was  much  wanted  and  which  will 
indubitably  lend  a  powerful  impulse  and  develope- 
ment  to  uur  gardening  and  tilth,  has  received  the 
approbation  of  a  great  many  persons  both  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  country,  who  have  zealously  sub- 
scribed for  its  support,  and  contributed  also  their 
literary  labours.  The  society  has  already  had  seve- 
ral meetings,  and  has  begun  to  arrange  and  syste- 
matize the  numerous  objects  it  embracis.  'I'Iitc 
have  appeared  two  numliers  of  its  journal,  v\ hose 
purpo'.e  is  to  disseminate  throughout  France  a 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  best  methods,  and 
such  facts  as  may  be  calculated  to  interest  the 
Inends  of  hoiticulturc.  Our  readers  will  learn 
Ironi  the  following  extracts  Irom  their  constilutiuii 
and  by-laws,  what  means  the  society  intend  to 
adopt. 

chapter  I. 


,-\  committee  on  culinary  vegetables; 

A  commiitee  on  medicinal  vegetables,  and  those 
used  in  the  arts; 

A  committee  on  hardy  and  tender  ornaiDcntal 
plants; 

A  committee  on  the  laying  out  of  gardens; 

A  committee  on  the  management  of  gardens. 

In  another  section,  the  various  duties  of  the  ra 
speetive  comiiiitiees  are  spccifii-d  and  enumerated. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

.lust  received,  a  new  assortment  of  choice  Garden 
Seeds,  raised  and  put  up  in  the  best  manner  by  the  C'lii- 
ted  Sociely  of  Shakrrs,  at  Hancock,  Berkshire  county, 
M  i^sachusetts,  and  marked  with  the  name,  and  the 
retail  price  of  the  seeds,  and  the  letters  I).  Ci 

For  sale  by  EDWD.  I    WII.LSON, 

Commission  Merckant,  A~o.  4,  Boir/i/'s  loharj, 
.^pril  4.  Baltimore. 


BAIiTZMOaS  PaXOES  OTTBRBirT. 


Corrected  for  the  Jlmerican  Farmer,  by  Edicard  I.  fVilUon, 
Commission  Merchant  ajid  Plantns'  .Igent, 

So  4.  BoiotyU  vihtrf,^ 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  §4  00  n  1  00— ordinary,  2  00  n  4.00 
—red,  4.00  a  6.00— fine  ret),  5  On  a  6.00— wrapping, 
6.00  a  12  00— Ohio  yellow  and  red,  4  00  o  1.00-  yellow, 
T.Od  a  20.00 — Virginia,  2.50  a  8.00 — Rapahannoek,  3.O0 
a  3..=iO — Kentucky,  ;i.00  a  i.OO.  Inspections  la>t  week, 
2-11  lilids.  Marjiui.d,  -II  hhds.  Ohio,  1  hlids  Virginia,  and 
b  lihda   Pchnsvlvaiiia. 

(■1. UUR— white  wheat  family,  §6.00  a  6  25— superfine 
Howard-st  4..  0  a  l.S-'i;  city  mills, 4.50;  Susquihanna, 
4,25 — Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.oO— Urain,  best  red  wheat 
.80  a  86 — best  white  wheat,  .90  a  .95— ordiny.  to  go-d, 
.■;.i.i  .S0--CORN.  .35  a  31 — Ktl,42o  44-  Oats, 21  n  23 
—  Blans  .811  o  1. 0' —Peas,  .55  a  .61— Clover  seed, 
•i.'i  a  4  00— TiMOTHT,  2.50  a  2.15  — BaRi.kt,.60  a  .61— 
Flaxseed,  .15  a  .80-  Cotton.  ^  irginia,  -9  0  -Si — Loui- 
cinna,  10  a  .13 — -Mabama,  9  a  .\i — Mississippi, .  lO  n 
.13— N.  Carolina,  .9  u  .loi— Georuia,  .9  .1  loj- Wins- 
KEY,  in  hhds  1st  proof,  .22 — in  barr- Is,  24— Wool, 
common,  unwashed,.  15  o.  16 — washed,  .18  a  -0— Uirce 
quarter,  .25  a  30 — full  do.  SO  u  S5 — IIf.mp,  Russia, 
ton,  $280— Country,  dew-rotted,  ton,  136  a  140— wai.r- 
rottcd,  no  a  190 — Fisu,  shad,  Suscpiehanna.  No.  I,  bbl. 
6  00  a  6. 51;  do.  do.  trimiurd,  6  50— Herrings,  No.  I, 
hbl.  S.OOnS.25;  No.  2,  2. b24— Mackerel,  No  l,5.62i; 
\o.  2,  5  i'i\;  No.  3,  4.50 — Bacon,  h'lms,  Bait  cured.  .9; 
do  Eastern  Shore,  .12^ — hog  round,  cured,  .6  a  .1 — 
Keatliirs,  .26  a  .28— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  too, 
j>3.25;  ground,  1  25  per  bbl. 


PROFITABLE  llOKIICULTURE. 

Exlrucl  to  llie  KilHor,from 

IVijoming,  Va  ,  24/;i  March,  1828. 
"A  letter  has  been  recently  placed  in  my  hands, 
written  by  Colonel  Adlum,  near  Georgetown,  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  resident  of  Pet<-rsburg,  from  which 
I  learn  the  following  facts,  developed  under  bis 
mana:5ement  of  the  vine: 

Ist.  'I'hat  upon  an  average  often  years,  after  the 
Ihrii-  first,  the  vine  produces    100  gallons  per  acre. 
2d.    I  hat  f'om  two  and  a  half  acres,  in  182G,  he 
realized  from  eleven  to  twelve  bundrcd  dollars,  af- 
ter deducting  all  expenses. 


Objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Horticultural  Society  is  founded  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  cultivation  of  the  kitchen  and 
pleasure  gaidens,of  the  culture  of  the  plants  and 
fruits  most  used  for  the  food  of  man,  of  vegetables 
that  mav  be  usefully  employed  in  the  arts, of  nurse- 
ries ol  fruit  trees;  of  trees,  shrubs  and  llowers  that 
serve  for  ornanunt,  of  orangeries,  hol-h.iuscs,  v<i.c. 

It  will  also  endeavour  to  intioilucc  into  France 
the  fnifst  kinds,  and  to  make  them  general. 

It  offers  premiums  and  medals,  for  encourage- 
ment. 

It  solicits  descriptions  of  plants,  shrubs,  flowers, 
and  fruits,  remarkable  for  their  novelty,  their  beau- 
ty, or  their  usefulness.  The  progress  and  ulliiuale 
perfection  of  the  art  being  dependent  upon  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  the  society  will  consider  of 
the  best  means  of  procuring  a  garden. 

Under  its  direction  a  journal  will  be  published, 
and  sent  gratuitously  to  the  members. 

Among  the  various  commiltccs  we  remark  (he 
following: 


Marketing— Apples,  bush.  1.00  a  1,50;  Butler,  lb.  .25 
a  31;  Eggs,  dozen,  .9  n  12^;  Turnips,  bush.  .3"i;  Pota- 
loes,  wholesale  .,;0,  retail  .50;  Parsnips,  .1£  ;  Onions,  .40; 
Turkies,.1ia  00;  Ducks,. 60;  Chickens, pair,  .62  o  16; 
B.cf,  prime  iiercs,  lb.  .10;  Veal,  8  n  lO;  Mutton,  5  o  6; 
P. irk,  6;  fresh  ^had,  per  pair,  25  o.Sli;  Live  Cattl«,S6. 

Hat,  per  ton,  §10.00;  Straw.  6.00. 
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(Coaiiiiuiilaili-U  for  tlu-  Anirrirau   KArnur.) 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SII.K  WORM. 

Tlic  succp»»  wliich  liii!)  alti'iulcil  my  cxpcrlinciit» 
on  the  silk  worm,  .■\ml  n  desire  (o   promoto  tlic  in- 
troduction of  lliis  important  lirancli  of  industry  into 
a  country   so   peculiarly   adapted  to  it  as  ours,  arc 
ray  inducements  for  otr«rin(j  the  follouin;;  observa- 
tions, derived  principally  from  my  own  experience; 
.tided  by  a  valuaMr  pamphlet,  lately  sent  mc  from 
France.     I  wouM  feel  preat  dilVidcncc  in  this  under- 
taking;, after  the  many  treatises  that  have  been  pub- 
lished on  this  subject,  ivere  it  not  for  the  frequent 
applications  (hat  arc   made  to  mc  for  Information 
respecting  it,  by  persons  who   have  doubtless  read 
most  of  these  essays,  but  nho  do  not  appear  to  have 
derived    from    them    nuioh    practical     instruction. 
Perhaps  they  have  been  loo   elaborate,  sometimes 
too  fanciful;  giving  an  air  of  dillicnlty   to  a  verv 
simple    occupation,    or    treating    as   a  subject  of 
taste  and  amuscnicnt,  what  is  essentially  a  matter 
of  business.     The  silk  worm  is  a   hardy,  vijorous, 
ugly  insect.     The  housewife,  with  her  brood  of  ear- 
ly chickens,  liable  to  sicken  in  the  <le»v,  or  perish 
in  the  frost,  has  many  more  perplexities  to  encoun- 
ter than   this   sturdy   glutton,  whose   only  want  is 
food,  will  occasion  her;    and  the  curious  will  find  a 
higher  gratification  in  obseiving  the  labours  of  the 
bee.     But.  on  the  score  of  profit,  and  to  the  females 
especially  on  the  small  farms  throughout  our  coun- 
try, I  am  persuaded,  this  insect  would  prove  a  va- 
luable acquisition;  as  it  has  already  done  to  their 
more  provident  country-women   in   the  north;  de- 
manding only  the  attention  of  their  leisure  hours 
during  si.\  weeks  of  the  year,  and  requiring  no  fur- 
ther capital  than  nature  has  furnished  them,  in  the 
fine  mulberry  trees  with  which  she  has  siocked  our 
forests.     Once  understood,  which  it  cannot  fail  to 
be,  after  one  season   o/  experiment,  this  culture 
would  form  a  very  lucrative  branch  of  housebsld 
industry;  and,  without  interfering  svith  the  poa'try 


yard,  01-  dairy,  become   a   mure  important  soo       ..    -  .         _  ^ 

of  revenue.     In  the  silk  countries  of  Europe,  ever^  j  ,{*  '^'^  neighbourhood  furnished  this  in  abundi 
ottage   has  its  stock  of  insects,  >vhich  are  set  to' "^J' "°'"''^'^^'?  •'"^J"'"' "H  "^pectatlcn;  yieldin 


work  in  the  spring,  and  when  their  labours  are  end 
ed,  their  produce  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  It  .s  the  province  of  the  agri- 
culturist to  furni^ll  tla  raw  silk,  either  in  cocoons 
as  the  worm  leave' it.  or  in  skeins  if  be  have  the 
means  of  reclinir  it,  as  it  is  of  the  planter,  to  sup- 
ply us  with  co«on,  or  the  grazier  to  produce  his 
wool.  Ever  "OW,  this  precious  material  is  demand- 
ed in  the  .rastern  states,  where  extensive  prepara- 
tions have  been  made  for  manufacturing  it;  and  I 
wouM  very  soon  avail  myself  of  the  facilities  1  have 
of  establishing  machinery  for  this  purpose  at  War- 
ren, could  I  see  a  prospect  of  a  siitTicient  supply  of 
raw  silk  to  employ  it.  To  obtain  this,  a  very  gene- 
ral co-operation  of  our  agriculturists  will  be  neces- 
sary; and  my  object  is,  to  engage  them  to  make  the 
eiperiment  in  their  families,  during  the  approach- 
ing season,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  find  it  to  their 
advanlaje,  to  follow  it  more  extensively  hereafter. 
■With  this  view,  I  have  entered  into  the  minutest 
details  of  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  insect,  ami 
laid  down  such  rules  for  its  treatment,  as  cannot,  I 
think,  be  misapprehended. 

I  have  avoided  giving  any  calculations  as  to  the 
quantity  of  silk  produced  by  a  g.'ven  number  of  in- 
sects, or  the  profit  likely  to  acc-ue  to  the  cultivator. 
Indeed,  I  have  no  certain  iiformation  on  these 
points,  and  they  are  still  douotful,  even  in  Europe. 
where  the  business  is  so  iiuch  better  understood; 
besides,  they  there  compne  the  eggs  by  weight, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  these  estimates 
to  the  small  number  of  .nsects  employed  in  an  ex- 
periment. It  is  mere!/  important  lor  us  to  ascer- 
tain, that  the  insect  nil  thrive  in  our  climate,  that 
suitable  food  can  be  obtained  for  it,  its  management 
easily  acquired,  ani'  we  shall  then  enter  upon  it  as 
a  branch  of  busini^s  with  more  confidence. 
No.  4.— Vfl"  10. 


To  those  who  arc  really  dr^posed  to  make  the 
oxpcrimcnl,  I  will  cheerfully  present  a  .imall  quan 
Illy  of  eggs,  if  they  will  leave  their  address  at  the 
»\arrcn  wurehousc  in  JIannver  strccl;  and  as 
these  intre,->.»c  three  or  four  hundred  fold  in  a  sea- 
son, a  stock  may  soon  he  obtaineil  by  such  as  wish  to 
continue  it.  This  will  afl'ord  Iheiii  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  culture.  They 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  number  of  insects  they 
ran  attend;  what  qiiantily  of  silk  will  be  produced, 
an<l  whether  this  addition  to  their  cares,  will  be 
sull'iciently  rewarded. 

My  experiments  last  summer,  with  about  fifteen 
hundred  worms,  though  m.ade  under  every  disad- 
vantage, were  very  satisfactory.  In  the  hurry  of 
other  engagements,  they  were  forgotten  until  the 
season  was  far  advanced,  and  the  leaves  had  be- 
come too  old  to  alloid  them  the  lender  nourishment 
they  require  in  the  early  pcriod.s  of  their  existence. 
On  opening  the  paper  which  contained  the  eggs, 
and  which  I  had  deposited  in  my  cellar  to  prevent 
their  hatching,  I  fjund  the  insects  were  beginning 
to  intrude  themselves;  thus  shewing  how  easily  this 
process  may  be  managed,  and  that  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  season  is  sufficient  to  clT.:ct  it, 
without  resorting  to  the  artificial  and  troublesome 
measures  pointed  out  by  most  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject Mine  had  been  but  a  few  hours  in  my  sitting 
room,  before  the  whole  business  was  accomplished. 
1  was  soon  compelled  to  remove  them,  (not  having 
a  spare  room  in  my  house  to  appropriate  to  them," 
to  a  dark  and  badly  ventilated  chamber  in  the  vil- 
lage, where  they  were  subjected  to  continual  noise 
and  interruption.  They  had,  too,  to  endure  fre- 
quent changes  of  temperature,  as  we  had  late  frosts 
and  much  wet  weather;  and  there  was  no  fire-place 
in  the  room  to  afford  the  means  of  warming 
it.  Thunder,  said  to  be  pernicious  to  them,  did 
mine  no  injury,  though  they  had  two  tremendous 
storms  to  encounter.  In  a  word,  they  seemed  to 
require  nothing  but  food,  and  as  the  mulberry  trees 

ance, 
g  me 


as 


at  the  expimtion  of  four  weeks  and  a"  half,  three 
pecks  of  perfect  cocoons,  (so  their  balls  of  silk  are 
called,)  and  a  vast  quantity  of  eggs  for  a  future 
season.  These  cocoons,  have  been  pronounced  by 
persons  from  the  silk  districts  of  France,  and  accus- 
tomed to  this  business,  equal  to  any  they  have  seen 
in  that  country,  and  they  approve  highly  of  the  qua- 
lity of  the  silk  reeled  from  them,  leaving  no  doubt 
in  my  mind,  of  the  practicability  of  bringin-'  this 
valuable  material  into  general  culture  in  our  slate 

I  am  putting  up  a  small  buildinK,  suffiiient  to  ac- 
commodate as  many  insects  as  the  mulberry  frees 
which  are  very  numerous  here  and  in  the  nei.'h- 
bourhood,  will  supply  with  leaves,  and  will  also  feed 
some  with  the  white  mulberry,  keeping  them  dis- 
tinct, to  ascertain  which  is  the  most  proper  food  for 
them.  I  will  also  keep  a  strict  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  attending  them,  the  quantity  of  silk  they 
produce,  its  qualify  and  value,  and  communicate  fl,e 
result  hereafter,  should  the  zeal  disphiyed  in  the 
pursuit  this  season,  induce  me  to  believe  they  will 
be  thought  interesting. 

The  prevading  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  white 
mulberry  tree  furnishes  the  most  suitable  food  for 
the  silk  worm,  and  yet  I  cannot  find  a  single  writer 
who  gives  it  a  decided  preference,  while  many  ad- 
mit It  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  author  of  the 
f  rench  pamphlet  I  have  alluded  to,  merely  imagines 
It  may  have  a  favourable  influence  on  the  quali^-  of 
the  silk.— The  bl.ick  has  many  advocates.  In  some 
countries,  the  various  kinds  are  used  indiscriminate 
ly,  and  even  the  morus paptjiifcra  or  paper  mulber- 
ry, the  least  inviting  in  appearance  of  all.  is  fre- 
quently resorted  to.  My  own  experience  induces 
me  to  believe,  that  the  red  mulberry,  which  is  - 
native  of  our  forests        ^ 


There  cannot  he  a  more  healthful  or  nucculcnt  leaf 
than  that  which  it  produces,  and  thouc  who  have  not 
the  exotic  kinds  convenient,  will  run  no  ri»k  in  sub- 
stituting It.  It  wdl  afford  them  the  opiHirtunily  at 
present,  of  becoming  familiar  wilh  the  habits  and 
treatment  of  the  insects,  and  allow  time  to  makn 
plantations  of  the  other  descriptions  fur  future  sea- 
sons. 

As  soon,  therefore,  in  the  spring,  as  the  weather 
becomes  mild  and  settled,  and  the  buds  of  the  mul- 
berry tree  begin  to  expand,  the  paper  on  which  the 
eggs  are  deposited,  hitherto  kept   in   a  cool  cellar, 
may  be  laid,  loosely  folded,  in  a  situation  affording 
a  temperature  of  UO  or  65  degrees,  for  two  or  three 
days;  and  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  80, 
as  the  leaves  are  pushed  forward  or  retarded  by  the 
season.     Where  there  arc  but  few  eggs,  these  "vari- 
ations of  temperature  may  be  attained,  by  removing 
Ihem  to  diflfercnf  parts  of  the  apartment;  always 
avoiding  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun;  by  wearing  them 
about  the  person,  or  by  placing  them  in  a  kitchen  if 
necessary  to  hasten  their  production.     Generally,  I 
should  imagine  the  temperature  of  the  season  would 
be  sufficient,  and  if  favourable  to  the  advancement 
of  the  leaf,  would  probably  bring  forth  the  insect  in 
proper  time.     This  is,  however,  a  critical  point  in 
the  management  of  the  silk  worm,  and  perhaps  the 
chief  obstacle  our  capricious  climate  opposes  to  it. 
The  late  frosts  to  which  wc  are  liable,  and  which 
sometimes  destroy  the  leaves  of  the  hardiest  forest 
trees  after  they  are  completely  expanded,  might  un- 
expectedly deprive  the  stock  of  sustenance,  and  they 
must  perish.     But  this  risk   is  to  he  incurred  with 
many  other  productions,  and  the  advantage  here  is, 
that  though  the  disappointment  may  be  great,  the 
loss  is  inconsiderable.     'I'he  eggs  cost  little,  and  the 
insects,  at  this  early  period,  have  not  had  labour 
enough  bestowed  on  them,  to  make  them  valuable. 
The  eggs  being  properly  matured,  the  insect  will 
come  forth  in  the  form  of  a  small  black  ant,  full  of 
life  and  activity,  and  eagerly  demanding  food;  but 
if  it  be  observed  that  only  a  few  have  made  their 
appea.'-a.'.oe,  =t  will  be  bet'er  to  let  them  remain,  un- 
til a  general  production  .las  taken  place,  and  even 
to  perish  if  a  considerable  interval   should   cl;...<c 
before  this  occurs.     The  first  worms  are  generally 
of  little  value;  and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  regulate 
their  treatment  with  those  that  come  later.    liHarge 
eslafalishiiients,  this  is  accomplished  by  placing  the 
insect  first  obtained,  in  a  cool  situation,  and  feed- 
ing them  sparingly,  to  retard   their  growth;   while 
the  late  ones  are  allowed  more  heat  "and  food,  that 
they  may  overtake  them,  and  thus  go  through  the 
different  stages  in  the  same  time.     This,  in  a  .-nere 
experiment,  would  afford  too  much  trouble;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  better  to  lose  the  very  forward  cg^s, 
and  to  throw  away  the  very   backward  ones.  o"to 
keep  the  worms  produced  from  the  latter  distinct 
from  the  general  stock.     It  is  also  recommended, 
where   the  business   is   extensively  engaged   in,  to 
scrape  the  c;;gs  from  the  jiaper  on  which  they  have 
been   deposited,  and   to   place   them  on   pewter  or 
earthern  plates,  preparatory  to  their  hatching,  after 
they  have   been  washed   in   very  pure  water  and 
carefully  dried;    but  this  trouble  appears  unn.-ces- 
sary,  and  the  danger  of  breaking  or  losing  them, 
renders  it  unadvisable  when  the  quantity  is  small. 

1st  A^re.— We  ivill  suppose  the  essay  "to  be  made 
with  fOfiO  worms,  which  are  as  many  as  those  who 
have  not  much  time  and  space  to  bestow,  can  con- 
veniently manage.  When  a  quantity  of  eggs  have 
produced,  the  paper  should  be  spread  out  on  a  ta- 
ble, and  a  few  twigs,  or  rather  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  of  the  mulberry  tree,  with  the  loaves 
upon  them,  should  be  laid  lightly  on  the  wor.tis. 
They  will  very  soon  collect  on  these,  and  should 
then  be  lifted,  twigs  and  all,  and  deposited  on  a 
clean  sheet  of  foolscap,  which  will   be  found   to  af- 


from  th°e  bk^ck  n/p"'  ""''   'l!''"''  <"""«"/">•  'i"'«   ^o'^  them  sufficient  spa'ce  during  what  is  called  thei^ 
from  the  black  of  hurope,  will  answer  perfectly  well.  I  first  age.    This  paper  may  be  laid  on  a  common 
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waiix,  it'e  rlnalrd  mititi.  ol  uhicb  »m1I  prolect 
the  insi<-ls  CrDin  accident;  tlioutch  it  is  a  valuable 
property  of  the  silk  wonii  never  to  ivamliT  unless 
in  scarcli  of  food,  and  if  tlii'-  be  prupeily  ilislribu- 
led  about  the  centre  of  tlir  paper  tb.it  cunlains 
tbem,  thire  is  no  danger  of  their  abandonMii;  it. 
Tbey  siioubl  be  placed  near  a  soutli  or  easl  "in- 
dovv.so  as  to  enjoy  the  bi^bt,  but  be  piotecli  il  Irom 
the  sun  or  a  current  of  air.  The  lenun  r:ilure  ol 
the  apartment  should  be  kept  as  near  7i*  Far.  as 
possible,  and  the  iloor  or  window  opened  uicasiun- 
all\  when  it  exceeds  this,  or  a  little  fire  Uindbd  il  it 
fall  iiiuch  below  it.  Tbcy  shoulii  also  be  remote 
from  noise,  from  odours  of  every  kind,  the  smell  ol 
meals,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  would,  therefore,  do  best 
in  a  room  not  used  by  the  family.  'I'bey  would, 
themselves,  be  oflensive  in  a  chamber  after  tiiey 
bad  obtained  their  third  age,  but  not  (ill  then, 
though  in  France  and  Italy,  the  peasants  havethera 
in  every  part  of  their  dwelliii;;s. 

When,  by  means  of  the  tvMi;s,  the  principal  part 
of  the  worms  have  been  removed,  tbey  should  have 
their  first  repast,  which  must  consist  of  the  tender- 
est  leave.*,  cut  line,  and  so  distributed,  that  the 
branches  may  be  lilted  off  when  they  are  lorsaken 
for  the  fre-h  food.  Il  will  be  necessary  to  feed  them 
four  or  five  limes  durinii;  the  day,  and  once  before 
they  are  left  at  beit-time,  or  oftener,  il  they  be 
found  to  consume  readily  what  is  K'vcn  In  them. 
All  hour  and  a  half  is  allowed  them  to  lini^h  their 
meal,  and  if  this  has  been  surtinent  to  sall^l)  tbem 
tbey  remain  quiet  and  apfiear  to  sleep.  If  they  are 
Still  restless,  mure  leaves  must  be  given,  provided 
they  have  none  remaining,  or  these  have  become 
hatd  and  dry.  A  little  observation  will  en.ible  Ibe 
person  who  attends,  very  soon,  to  undir>land  their 
wants  and  the  quantity  of  food  tbey  reipiire — this 
will  now  be  very  small,  and  will  not  exceed  a  hand- 
ful or  two  of  leaves  per  day. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  leaves  should  be  gathered 
a  few  hours  before  they  are  used,  and  very  impor- 
tant that  they  be  given  free  froni  moisture  ol  ilew 
or  rain.  Ii  is  well,  therefore,  to  procure  in  Ibe  ■  ve- 
nine,  what  will  be  required  for  the  lollowing  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  mornmg,  the  supply  necessary  for 
the  eveninu,  so  that,  if  unavoid.ibly  wet,  they  may 
be  spread  out  on  the  tliior,  where  the  air  can  circu- 
late freely  among  Iheni,  and  soon  fit  them  for  use. 
Dr\  ing  them  in  the  son  will  not  do  so  well;  tb'  y  may 
alsi)  be  preserved  fresh  for  several  days,  by  lajinu 
them  loosely  in  a  iari:e  basket,  or  on  a  clean  board 
or  table,  and  placing  them  in  a  cool  cellar,  so  Ibal 
provision  may  always  be  made  against  a  conlinua- 
tioii  of  wet  weather.  An  opportunity  is  afforded. 
a  short  lime  alter  feeding,  of  removing  the  decay- 
ed leaves,  and  the  stems  and  fibres  which  Ihe  worms 
do  not  eat.  'Ibis  should  not  l)e  neglected,  and  is 
the  only  cleaning  Ihey  now  rcniiire.  It  is  also  well 
to  distribute  Ihe  leaves,  at  each  time  of  feeding,  a 
little  more  widely,  that  Ibe  space  allotlei)  the 
Wiirms.may  be  extended  with  their  grovvlh.  When 
too  many  are  collected  upcm  one  spot,  a  fresh  leal 
should  be  thrown  them,  and  wh»n  they  have  at- 
tached themselves  to  it,  they  may  be  transferred  to 
fill  a  vacant  space  Tbey  should  be  distributed  as 
eveidy  as  possiblf-  over  the  (laper,  so  as  not  to  in- 
coiimioile  or  tipiich  each  oilier. 

On  the  third  day,lliey  will  be  found  to  eat  vora- 
ciouslv,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  pro- 
perly supplnd,  by  observing  the  fnles  already  laid 
down.  It  is  important  to  cut  Ihe  leaves  tolerably 
line  before  liny  are  given  to  the  insects,  as  tin  y 
feed  piincipally  from  Ibe  edties.and  are  thus  great- 
ly lacilitaled  in  obtaining  iheir  nourishment. 

Towards  the  close  of  Ihe  fourib  day,  many  of 
Ihem  will  be  found  inert,  and  on  the  liflb.  they  will 
probably  be  all  in  the  same  condition;  this  is  what 
is  '.clinically  calh  d  their  miic,  (casting  of  the  skin) 
and  now  wdl  be  seen,  the  importance  of  having  bad 
as  manj  protruded  at  th«  saoie  liiue  from  the  C)jg 


as  possible.  a>-  those  last  hatched  will  continue  to 
demand  lood  to  the  annoyance  of  the  early  ones, 
which  now  refuse  it,  and  only  require  repose.  A 
litlli-  must  still  be  furnished,  to  maintain  the  for 
iiier,  until  Ibey  fall  into  Ibe  same  condition,  and  it  i> 
then'only  necessary  to  leave  ihem  perfectly  quiet. 
Hid  to  observe  that  ihe  temperature  of  the  room  is 
perfectly  regulated. 

The  duration  of  Ibe  «me,  is  quite  uncertain.  In 
mine,  it  was  b.irdly  perceptdile.  Sonielinies  it  lasts 
for  hours,  sometimes  I'^t  days,  much  ilepending  '>ii 
the  season,  Ihe  treatment  and  the  quality  of  the 
worms.  It  is,  however,  a  critical  period,  and  re- 
quires that  everv  precaution  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent  their  being   di»turbed 

id.  Age— When  Ibe  insects  begin  to  revive. they 
should  not  be  fed  too  soon.  Time  should  be  allow- 
ed for  a  large  majority  of  them  to  be  in  a  slate  to 
require  food,  before  it  is  furnished, and  several  hours 
should  be  permitted  to  el.ips.-,  rather  than  lose  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  of  equalizing  tbem.  Il 
will  now  be  necessary  to  increase  the  space  they 
belore  occupied,  and  the  expedient  of  the  twigs 
with  leaves  may  ag.un  be  resorted  to,  to  translei  I 
Ihem  to  two  clean  sheets  of  paper,  and  to  divide  the 
stuck  between  tbem— or  on  three,  if  tbey  afipear 
crowded;  feeding,  alter  Ihey  have  reposed  an  hour 
or  two,  with  leaves  cut  less  fine  than  before,  and 
removing  Ihe  twigs  when  Ibey  have  been  deserted. 
The  paper  tbey  left,  with  Ihe  litter  remaining  on  it, 
>hould   be  removed  from  the  aparlmenl. 

It  is  belter  now,  instead  of  conliiiiiig  the  insects 
to  the  Centre  of  the  sheet,  to  form  tbem  in  a  band 
along  the  middle  of  it,  and  to  preserve  this  disposi. 
tien  o/  Ihem  during  the  re»l  ol  Iheir  treatiuenl.  It 
will  enable  them  to  be  led  by  laying  the  leaves  on  the 
outside  of  Ibe  bands,  and  require  fewer  to  be  sprin- 
kled over  Ihem,  which  are  always  oppressive. — 
'1  bese  bands  may  be  enlarged,  by  altracting  the 
worms  towards  the  edges  of  the  paper  as  tbey  aug- 
iijri.t  in  size. 

Ihey  will  require  double  the  food  they  received 
in  ih»  fii.-.t  age,  which  may  be  fuinisbed  in  Ihe 
same  manner,  and  when  tbey  fall  into  their  second 
mue  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  same  precautions 
should  be  observed,  only  .iflbrding  them,  occasional- 
ly, a  little  more  air  il  the  weather  be  fine  and 
warm.  Should  the  door  or  vvindow  be  opened  once 
or  twice  during  this  age,  to  reduce  the  thermome 
ter  a  degree  or  two  for  a  short  lime,  it  vvould  have 
a  beneficial  effect,  by  producing  a  change  ol  air  in 
Ibe  apartment. 

3d  Age.— The  inserts  will  now  have  attained  a 
size  that  will  require  for  tbem  a  further  augmenta- 
tion of  space  and  fooil.  A  shelf  should,  therefore, 
be  provided  in  a  part  of  the  room  where  they  will 
be  protected  from  the  sun,  a  strong  glare  ol  light, 
or  current  of  air.  A  corner,  adjoining  a  south  or 
east  vvindow,  would  be  the  most  suitable  situation. 
It  may  be  raised  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
altadied  to  the  wall  or  otherwise  supported.  If 
eight  feet  long  by  thirty  inches  wide,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  contain  the  sheets  on  which  they  are  sob- 
divided  Ibrongh  Ibis  and  the  following  age,  when 
another  may  be  added  to  conclude  the  experiment 
'Ihey  would  do  very  well  on  tables,  where  it  is  not 
convi  nient  to  erect  shelves,  and  Ihe  papers  niigbl 
be  dispensed  with,  placing  them  on  the  board,  pro 
vidcd  it  be  smooth  and  dry;  but  it  would  then  be 
more  difficult  to  clean  them  of  their  litter. 

Four  or  six  sheets  will  now  be  necessary,  to  which 
Ihey  may  be  removed,  as  before,  when  reeuvcred 
from  their  torpor,  and  deposited  on  the  shell,  begin- 
ning at  one  end  of  it  and  extending  the  papers 
along  the  middle,  as  the  quantity   is  increased. 

They  will  probably  re()uire  shifting  to  fresh  pa- 
pers,once  or  twice  during  Ibis  age,  which  is  very 
easily  accomplished,  by  throwing  tbem  a  few  fresh 
and  entire  leave-,  to  which  tbey  will  soon  attarb 
Ihcuiselvc!,  and  thus  afford  the  means  of  removin;; 


ihcin.  Il  oiav  .-.Imi  be  ne'e  -.wy  to  purilv  toe  air 
of  the  room,  which  is  often  offen-iv'',  Irom  the  quan- 
tity of  decaying  leaves,  and  Ihe  litter  of  the  insects. 
For  Ibis  purpose,  the  following  simple  process  is 
recommeniied. 

Ill  a  plate,  saucer,  or  other  open  vessel,  mix  to- 
gether three  tea--pooiis  full  of  couimon  salt,  and 
one  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  (to  be  hid  of 
inv  druggist,)  and  pour  thereon  two  or  three  spoons 
lull  of  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,)  carry  the 
inixtiire  round  Ihe  room,  that  the  gas  (chlorine) 
which  will  inimedialelv  be  evolved,  may  be  freely 
circ'ilated.  Care  -^houlil  be  taki^n  to  bold  it  at 
arnis-lengtb,  and  above  the  head,  as  it  is  pernicious 
if  inhaled  ilirecllv  into  the  lungs,  though  perfectly 
harmless  if  breathed  in  an  apartment.  A  suh-ti- 
inte  for  Ibis,  when  it  cannot  ronvenienlly  be  had.  is 
vinegar,  sprinkled  lightly  over  the  floor  and  shelves, 
or  poured  on  a  hot  iron,  tli.it  Ibe  fumes  may  spread 
tbnnigh  the  apartment.  By  these  means,  with  the 
occasional  admission  of  air  by  raising  the  window 
to  Ihe  full  during  Ihe  day.  and  leaving  il  up  for  an 
inch  or  two  when  the  nights  are  sultry,  the  worms 
may  be  kepi  in  good  conilition,  and  escape  Ihe  evils 
to  which  Ihey  are  liable  in  close  and  overheated 
apartments.  Moisture  is  also  very  injurious  to 
them;  il  will  destroy  Ihem  if  brought  in  with  iheir 
food,  and  renders  them  sickly  and  inactive  when  it 
prevails  in  the  atmosphere  It  is,  therefore,  recom- 
mended, to  kindle  a  little  fire,  of  light  wood,  that 
will  burn  briskly  with  a  bright  blaze,  if  a  long  spell 
of  wet  weather  shoii'd  ocrur,eveii  though  it  should 
be  warm.  They  can  better  withstand  heat  than 
humidity,  though  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  exempt  them  from  either.  In  our  climate,  how- 
ever, little  IS  to  be  apprehended  on  Ihe  latter  score, 
at  the  season  of  this  culture,  and  Ibe  former  may 
be  obviated  by  Ihe  ludicious  admission  of  air  at 
proper  seasons.  A  piece  of  gauze  or  fly  net  should 
be  used,  when  the  windows  are  up,  to  keep  out 
fli>-.-»  and  gnats,  which  are  very  annoying  to  silk 
worms. 

On  Ihe  fourth  and  fifth  days,  they  have  their  third 
muc,  and  tht  ir  food  and  treatment  are  to  be  regu- 
lated as  on  the  former  nrcdsions 

4th  Age.— The  treatmeni  ,i,iring  this  period,  dif- 
fers very  little  from  the  last.  The  insects  will  in- 
crease rapidly  in  size  and  appetite,  and  nnust  be 
managed  accordingly,  dividing  lher.>  on  fresh  sheets 
and  augmenling  Ihe  supply  of  leav«s,  which  may 
now  be  given  in  larger  cuts.  Tbey  :hould  have 
four  regular  meals  per  day.  One  very  early  jn  the 
morning,  Ihe  second  about  ten.  third  at  thrv»,  and 
the  last  late  in  the  evening,  anti  it  is  often  neroga- 
ry  to  throw  Ihem  a  few  leaves  in  the  intervals,  espt 
cially  if  they  shew  signs  of  hunger  by  restlessness, 
and  by  lifting  their  heads  when  approached.  The 
chief  art  in  the  management  of  silk  worms,  is,  in 
adapting  their  food  to  their  wants,  and  this  can  only 
be  acquired  by  observation.  If  they  have  too  little, 
it  retards  their  growth  and  operations;  if  loo  much, 
it  oppresses  them,  and  adds  to  the  trouble  nf  at- 
tending them,  by  Ihe  accumulation  of  dried  leaves 
remaining  unconsumed,  which  also  contribute  very 
much  to  corrupt  the  air  of  the  apartment. 

Il  will  now  be  time  to  put  up  Ihe  second  shelf, 
about  two  feet  above  Ibe  first,  and  to  remove  to  it 
some  of  the  woniu,  if  Ihey  appear  crowded.  If 
not,  it  will  be  ready  'o  receive  them  after  tbey  re- 
cover from  their  fourrj  and  last  mue,  which  takes 
place  about  the  fil'lb  or  sixth  day. 

I  repeal,  that  the  timi  of  these  miits  is  very  un- 
certain, and  have  not,  tI*:refo''e,  pretended  to  fix 
the  exact  periods  of  their  iccurrence  or  termina- 
tion. Tbcy  cannot,  however,  be  mistakeh.  The 
worm  first  refuses  food;  reiiains  for  some  hours 
quite  inactive;  is  then  observ-d  to  he  agitated,  to 
cast  its  skin,  and  shortly  after  <o  resume  its  func- 
tions. Nature  seems  to  have  m;«te  this  little  insect 
the  subject  of  her  ingenuity,  and  o  have  coDtrived 
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thi'«<'  miiM  to  «u;:mpnl  ilw  iliipl  ly  .)!' ii.  She  lia* 
given  it  «  covrring.  «l>icb,  Bt  first,  liane^  loosely 
•bout  It,  t)ul  whirli  komii  hrnimej  loo  ^nmll  to  con- 
tain its  bulk,  r.i|ii<lly  incri'a«i'il  by  its  vor«cioM»n«S9: 
with  »n  instinct  nearly  niliod  to  reason,  it  ab-lain!! 
for  a  time  from  fooJ.  thai  il<  lnwly  may  be  sunirienl- 
iy  allenuatcil  to  pass  throU|;li  llie  riii|;i  irilo  whirli 
its  skin  is  divideil;  then  casling  forth  some,  pluti- 
noin  nialliT.  wlm-h  biniis  it  by  one  extremity  to  ibi- 
surface  on  ivliich  il  is  placed,  it  striiKs>l«s  forth  al 
the  other,  li^avinj;  lis  incumbrance  behind,  and  pre- 
pared to  run  another  career  of  Rbitlony. 

ftlli  .\ue. —  Tliis  is  the  important  period  in  the 
IDanai;ement  of  the  silk  worm,  and  should  have 
unreiuilled  attention.  It  has  now  become  valuable, 
on  account  of  ihe  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  it, 
anil  as  it  is  about  to  afford  the  harvest,  it  should  be 
diligently  looked  to. 

The  temperature  may  now  be  reduced  to  about 
70°  Far.  (too  much  heat  having  the  effect  of  rendcr- 
inc  Ihe  worms  indolent,)  the  space  increased,  and 
the  food  given  in  entire  leaves,  or  merely  lorn  in 
two.  It  is  saiil  Ihey  consume  two  hundred  times 
the  qnanlily  that  served  them  in  their  first  age,  and 
a  good  stock  must,  therefore,  be  brouglit  in  at  eve- 
ry gatherinc  In  removing  them,  it  is  well  to  keep 
such  as  are  backward  in  their  recovery,  distinct,  as 
they  will  be  later  in  climbing,  and  require  food 
longer  than  the  rest. 

The  decayed  leaves  should  be  carefully  picked 
off  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  the  worms  shifted 
once  or  twice  before  tliey  begin  to  evince  a  com- 
mencement of  their  labours,  which  will  be  in  eight 
or  ten  days  from  the  mue.  The  last  changing 
should,  if  possible,  take  place  just  before  they  begin 
to  climb,  and  the  fumigation  used  at  the  same  time, 
and  as  often  before  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  room  seems  to  require  it. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  when  the  in- 
sects have  arrived  at  maturity.  It  may  be  known  by 
many  mdications.  By  their  crawling  over  the  fresh 
leaves  without  nibbling  them,  and  raising  their 
beads  as  if  they  had  other  wants.  They  become 
almost  transparent,  especial)/  on  Ihe  back,  and  their 
necks  are  shrivelled  rr  wrinkled.  Their  bodies 
have  a  pulp-like  appejirance,and  become  shorter  and 
thicker.  They  ar«  also  more  disposed  to  roam  than 
hitherto,  and  b'gin  to  leave  silky  traces  oq  the 
papers  as  Ihev  pass  over  them. 

It  will  noi*  be  necessary  to  afford  them  the  means 
of  forming  their  cocoons,  which  may  be  done,  by 
cutlintr  irom  the  young  chesinul  trees  the  eitremi- 
fies  of  lh>ir  branches,  which  are  well  supplied 
vilh  leaves,  and  sticking  them  in  holes  bored  in  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  shelf,  so  that  they  may  extend 
down  10  the  lower  one,  and  a  fe-v  of  the  leaves  rest 
thereon,  that  the  ivorm<  may  reach  <hem  and  climb 
coiivenienlly.  T  he  upper  shelf  may  be  provided 
for,  by  stretching  a  line  over  it,  to  which  Ih'-  boughs 
may  be  suspended  and  allowed  to  hans  down  in  the 
same  manner.  These  boughs  must  not  he  placed 
too  thick  at  first,  lest  ihev  interlere  with  Ihe  inset  ts 
thai  are  not  yet  di-pused  lo  mount,  and  prevent  Ihem 
from  finding  their  food,  which  miisl  still  he  furnish' 
ed  Ihi-m,  iliminisbing  ihe  qumliiv  in  propoiiion  to 
their  numbers.  The  shelves  should  be  Irequi-nlly 
visited  al  this  period,  and  boughs  continually  sus" 
pended  over  such  places  as  requife  Iheiii.  IT  a 
straggler  be  found  remote  from  Ihe  brancli>-s.  it  may 
be  H'litly  lifted  and  laid  ne  ir  them,  and  when  any 
of  these  appear  croxvded,  they  may  be  removed, 
with  Ihe  worms  on  ihim.  and  suspended  in  some 
other  part  of  the  room,  supplying  their  places  with 
fresh  ones  In  this  maiiixr  the  insects  are  not  op- 
pressed, and  the  air  can  heller  cireulale  aiiiong 
them,  which  il  should  be  permilled  lo  do  Tr  elv.so 
soon  as  Ihey  have  eiivelo|)ed  themselves  in  iheir 
cocoons. 

A  few  worms  may  require  to  be  fed  for  some  days 
after  the  rest  have  comjileted  their  cocoons,  and 


olluis  will  never  form  any;  but   this  is  unavoida- 
ble. 

Three  d.iys  and  a  half  arc  required  to  complete 
the  cocoons,  and  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  they  may 
be  delnched  from  the  leaves,  beginning  wiih  the 
liiiugbs  first  fiirnisheil,  which  arc  likely  lo  contain 
llir  most  perfect.  When  il  is  meant  to  reel  them, 
and  Ibis  cannot  be  done  immediately,  it  is  necessa- 
ry lo  throw  Iheni  into  boiling  wali'r,  or  to  bake  them 
in  an  oven,  lo  destroy  the  insect,  which  would  other- 
wise pierce  lliem,  when  it  is  transformed  into  a 
iiiolh,  and  spoil  lliem  lor  this  purpose. 

If  it  be  desired  lo  obtain  a  slock  of  eggs,  the  co- 
coons, after  having  been  strippeil  of  Ihe  loose  silk 
or  bur  that  surrounds  them,  should  be  laid  on  one 
of  Ihe  shelves  that  the  worms  occupied,  selecling 
as  the  best,  those  cocoons  of  a  middle  size,  of  a 
light  straw  colour,  and  which  appear  hard  and  of 
tine  texture.  The  room  should  be  so  much  darken- 
ed, that  objects  can  hardly  be  discerned  across  it. 
In  the  course  of  fourteen  or  eighteen  days,  or  sooner 
if  Ihe  weather  be  warm,  Ihe  end  of  the  cocoon  will 
become  moist,  and  Ihe  butlerfly,  into  which  Ihe  in- 
seil  is  metamorphosed,  will  make  its  appearance. 
The  males  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  Ihe  fe- 
males, as  they  are  much  smaller  and  more  active. 
An  equal  number  of  each  should  be  placed  together 
on  sheets  of  paper,  and  laid  on  Ihe  unoccupied  shelf, 
there  to  remain  for  a  few  hours,  when  Ihe  male  may 
be  removed,  and  the  female  left  to  deposit  her  eggs, 
which  she  will  soon  do  on  a  small  spot  of  the  paper. 
The  eggs  will  at  first  be  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  will 
become  of  a  dark  hue  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days.  The  papers  should  be  carefully  rolled  toge- 
ther, and  wrapped  round  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  to 
keep  them  dry,  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  lo  re- 
main until  they  are  wanted  for  Ihe  ensuing  season. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  whether  any  advantage 
would  be  derived  from  attempting  two  crops  in  the 
same  season,  which  the  length  of  our  summers  and 
the  property  of  the  mulberry  to  reproduce  its  leaves, 
would  enable  us  to  do.  Circumstances  prevented 
me  from  making  Ihe  experiment  last  summer;  but 
an  acquaintance  who  tried  if,  tells  me  the  cocoons 
were  very  small.  Il  is  probable,  the  excessive  heat 
may  be  prejudicial  to  the  insects.  I  will,  however, 
make  the  attempt  this  season,  and  advise  those  who 
have  the  facilities,  to  do  the  same. 

To  obtain  the  silk  from  the  cocoons, requiresa  reel 
of  a  particular  construction,  and  as  the  produce  of 
the  number  of  worms  that  will  be  attended  by  any 
individual  this  year,  will  probably  be  but  small,  it 
will  be  better  to  let  them  come  to  perfection,  that  a 
stock  of  eggs  may  be  provided  for  another  season. 

For  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  to  shew 
that  this  operation  is  not  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty, a  few  skeins  may  be  run  off,  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  winding  apparatus  used  in  family  manu- 
facture. Having  first  stripped  the  cocoons  of  the 
bur,  they  are  to  be  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  hot 
water,  the  proper  temperature  of  which  is  to  be 
found  by  experience.  If  too  great,  it  will  render 
the  thread  brittle;  if  not  warm  enoujih  to  dissolve 
the  Kumniy  matter  whirb  abounds  in  il,  it  will  come 
off  uilh  ildficulty.  A  few  degrees  below  the  boiling 
point  will  lie  most  suitable,  and  when  Ibis  is  attain- 
ed, the  balls  are  to  be  stirred  round  with  a  small 
whisp.  or  the  feathered  end  of  a  qnill,  iinlil  Ihe 
threads  attach  lo  il;  liflins  lhese,anil  drawing  them 
a  few  times  with  Ihe  hands,  Ihe  balls  remiiniiig  on 
the  water  until  Ihey  run  well,  they  may  be  njade 
fast  to  the  reel  and  Hound  off  without  trouble,  if 
only  two  or  three  cocoons  are  united  to  form  Ihe 
thread.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  qua- 
lity ol  the  silk,  though  foi  the  purposes  of  Ihe  ma- 
nufacturer, so  sm,il|  a  thread  would  hardly  answer 
In  this  state,  when  properly  and  carefully  reeled, it 
is  worth  f  >ur  to  five  dollars  per  pound,  and  the  bur 
or  loose  silk,  that  which  is  tbrown  aside  in  reeling, 
as  well  as  the  pierced  cocoons,  will  all  be  valuable. 


A  reel,  with  the  on  ul  using  ii,  »ill  he  imii-,  en- 
sable  In  every  rst-iblishoienl,  whern  Ihe  prodirli.m 
of  silk  is  undertaken.  This  niarbine,  which  i-  nut 
costly,  and  for  which  I  can  at  any  lime  fuinish  a 
model,  is  the  only  item  of  expense  nece.s.nry  114  ihe 
business.  The  eggs  may  c^isily  he  procured:  there 
IS  scarcely  a  farm  that  has  not  many  fine  mulherry 
trees  upon  il,  or  some  vacant  field  or  fence  row, 
where  they  might  be  pl.uited:  scarcely  a  dw  Ijing 
that  has  not  some  spare  corner,  or  a  (aimly  n  line 
there  are  not  uneiii|)|iiyed  females  and  children, 
whose  services  might  thus  be  rendered  proibu  live, 
and  who,  in  this  light  and  interesting  occupa'iun, 
would  meet  a  heller  reward  for  their  industry  in 
two  months,  than  Ihe  various  small  objects  on  which 
Ihey  now  bestow  il,  would  ohUm  lor  them  in  Iwelie. 
They  will  find  it  a  pursuit,  uiiiling  amusement  with 
the  prospect  of  gain,  and  particularly  adapted  to 
ihose  situations  of  life,  where  capital  is  scarce  and 
employment  uncertain. 

'i'he  success  which  has  rewarded  our  cnlerpriso 
in  many  of  the  useful  arts,  so  long  considered  as 
peculiar  to  European  ingenuity,  encourages  me  to 
believe,  that  this  impurtant  liranch  may  be  advan- 
tageously undertaken — prompted  to  it,  as  we  are,  by 
Ihe  suitableness  of  our  climate,  the  luxuriance  of 
our  foliage,  and  the  increasing  necessities  of  our 
population.  VV.  B.  BUCHANAN. 

fVanen,  March,  18-28. 

AORXCVXiTVRS. 

(From  a  late  English  paper.) 
AGRICULTURE,  TRADE,  &.c. 

The  average  product  of  an  acre  of  wheat  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land  is  twenty  bushels;  and  the  expense 
of  production,  independent  of  quit-rent,  is  41.  10s. 

A  shrub  has  been  discovered  in  our  new  Indiaa 
territories,  from  whose  stem,  when  divided,  there 
issues  a  copious  vegetable  spring  of  limpid  and 
wholesome  water.  The  natives  know  this  well,  and 
hence  we  rarely  meet  with  an  entire  plant.  It  is 
a  powerful  climber,  and  is  quite  new  and  non-de- 
script. 

At  the  late  Edinburgh  agricultural  meeting,  at 
which  above  three  hundred  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men attended.  Sir  John  Slm.lair  addressed  the  party 
after  breakfast,  and  informed  them  that  a  great  part 
of  the  bread  which  they  had  been  eating  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  potato  flour,  and  if  the  public  would 
be  contented  with  such  bread,  Britain  never  would 
require  a  bushel  of  foreign  grain. 

Accounts  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  mention 
a  great  impiovement  in  Ihe  wines  of  that  colony; 
some  of  Ihe  planters,  who  had  looked  more  to  qua- 
lily  iliin  lo  quantity,  have  been  induced  lo  adopt 
the  French  and  German  system  in  Iheir  vineyards, 
and  the  result  has  exceeded  Ihe  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. It  is  a  singular  fad,  that  mui-h  white. 
Cape,  has  been  imported  into  France,  and  after  pro- 
per reduction  by  means  of  full  bodied  wines  of  na- 
tive growth,  been  sold  lo  English  connoisseurs  as 
genuine  East  India  Madeira. 

THE  FOrATO. 
The  history  of  Ihe  polalo  conveys  to  us  a  most 
instructive  lesson,  forcibly  reminding  us  of  Ihe  ex- 
Iraontinary  lengths  to  which  prejudice  will  carry 
m  inkmd,  and  showing  us  by  what  apparently  trivial 
circumstances  this  prejudice  is  often  removeil.  when 
Ihe  most  powerful  and  influential  argumenis  h.ive 
failed  to  weaken  il.  The  inlroituclion  of  this  valua- 
ble root  lo  the  gardens  and  tables  of  Ihe  people,  re- 
ceived, for  more  than  two  centuries,  an  unexampled 
opposition  from  vulgar  prejudices,  which  all  Ihe  phi- 
losophy of  Ihe  age  was  unable  lo  dissipnle.  until 
Louis  XV^.  of  France  wore  a  bunch  of  Ihe  flowers 
of  the  potato  in  the  midst  of  his  court  on  a  day  of 
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I'cslivity;  the  people  then,  for  the  lirst  tune,  ohsr- 
riuiously'acknowledjjed  its  usefulness,  anil  its  culti- 
v;it!on,as  an  article  of  food,  soon  became  universal. 
Now,  its  stalk,  considered  as  a  textile  plant,  pro- 
duces, in  Austria,  a  cottony  llax.  In  Sweden,  sugar 
IS  c.Ntracted  from  its  roots.  Uy  combustion  its  dif- 
ferent parts  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  potass. 
Its  apples,  when  ripe,  ferment  and  yield  vinegar  by 
e.iposure,  or  spirit  by  distillation.  Its  tubercles 
made  into  pulp,  are  a  substitute  for  soaj)  in  bleach- 
in".  Cooked  by  steam,  the  potato  is  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  the  most  economical  of  all  vesjetable  aliments. 
By  dilTcrent  manipulations  it  furnishes  two  kinds  of 
flour,  a  gruel,  and  a'parenchynia,  which,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  may  be  made  into  bread,  or  applied  to  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  bread  from  grain;  and  its  starch 
is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  Indian  arrow-root. 
Such  arc  the  numerous  resources  which  this  invalu- 
able plan  is  calculated  to  furnish. 

INCRE.^SF.D     CULTIVATION     OF    THE     POTATO     RECOM- 
MENDED. 

We  observe,  by  an  Edinburg  paper,  that  Sir  John 
Sinclair  has  just  published  a  series  of  calculations, 
on  the  produce  and  value  of  a  potato  crop,  and  on 
the  means  by  which  an  increased  cultivation  of  that 
valuable  vegetable  may  render  the  country  indepen- 
dent of  a  foreign  aid  for  food  in  case  of  need.  Sir 
John  declares  his  objects  to  be,  1.  To  excite  a  spirit 
lor  the  cultivation  of  potatoes;  -2.  To  ascertain  the 
beft  sorts:  3.  To  discover  the  best  modes  of  ob- 
taining and  preserving  the  farina  of  potatoes:  1.  To 
establish  manufactories  for  making  farina:  5.  To 
communicate  to  bakers  the  advantage  of  u:,ing  po- 
tatoes properly  prepared:  and,  6.  To  impress  on 
the  public  mind  the  superiority  of  the  species  of 
bread  recommended,  on  the  score  of  heiilth.  Hav- 
ing here  stated  the  substance  of  the  worthy  baro- 
nef  s  wishes  upon  the  subject,  we  proceed  to  lay 
before  the  reader  of  the  Chronicle  his  "calculations." 
He  tells  us  that — 

An  English  acre  of  potatoes,  when  properly 
cultivated,  produces,  on  an  average,  "216  bushels, 
which, at  7j  lbs.  per  bushel,  amounts,  in  all,  l(i,200 
lbs.  per  acre.  Of  this  weight,  only  one-fourth  con- 
sists of  solid  matter,  either,  1.  Farina  or  llour;  or  2, 
Fibre. 

I.  The  Farina — The  quantity  of  farina  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  sort, — the  soil, — anil  the  season;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  bo  stated,  that  about  one-sixth 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  raw  potato  consists  of 
farina,  and  the  half  of  that  weight  of  fibre.  The 
produce  of  an  English  acre  of  potatoes,  therefore, 
contains  of 

Farina     ....        2.750  Ibi, 
Fibre  ....     1,350    " 


Solid  matter     . 
Liquid  matter 


4,100 
1-2,100 


Total  10,200    " 

The  faiina  of  an  acre  of  potatoes,  at  Sd.  per  lb. 
would  produce  .ill.  Is.  Gd.:  at  2d.  221.  ISs.  4d.:  and 
at  Id.  HI.  its.  2d.  There  are  four  modes  in  which 
the  farina  might  be  used  as  food.  1st.  Mixing  it 
with  wheaten  llour,  in  its  dry  state,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bread.  But  in  this  shapi:  it  is  dillicult  to  do 
it  equally,  or  to  preserve  it  properly  mixed  with  the 
wheaten  llour  in  baking,  owing  to  its  greater  weight. 
2.  Converting  it  into  jelly,  in  the  same  manner  as 
arrow  root,  and  taking  it  with  milk  for  breakfast  or 
supper.  3d.  Farina  jelly,  however,  being  rich  and 
glutinous  by  itself,  it  is  a  great  improvement,  •when 
it  is  boiling,  gradually  to  mix  with  it  one  or  two  table 
spoonsful  of  wheaten  flour,  oatmeal,  barleymeal, 
ground  rice,  or  the  flour  of  Indian  corn,  stirring  it 
all  the  time,  that  the  two  substances  may  be  tho- 
roughly incorporated.  This  makci  a  pleasant,  nuur- 
i)hiiig  and  substantial  diet,  which  caonot  be  too  much 


recommended,  particularly  for  invalids.  It  may  be 
taken  either  with  or  without  milk.  -lib.  Converting 
the  farina  inlojcllij,  and  then  mixing  it  with  wheat- 
en flour,  in  the  manufacture  of  bread.  This  "Fa- 
rina Dread"  as  it  may  be  called,  is  pleasant  to  eat, 
light,  and  easily  digested,  and  any  defects  in  the 
flour,  arising  from  an  unfavourable  season,  are  cor- 
rected, by  the  rich  and  glutinous  matter  thus  incor- 
porated with  it.  This  is  a  new  idea,  which  fortu- 
nately occurred  to  the  author  of  this  paper;  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  discovery  that  has  recently 
been  made  in  baking,  for  it  renders  the  flour  of  even 
new  wheat  fit  for  immediate  consumption.  It  is 
proper  here  to  observe,  that  the  value  of  the  farina, 
when  converted  into  jelly  as  food,  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently appreciated.  It  thus  undergoes  a  elicmical 
process,  which  seems  greatly  to  augment  its  nutri- 
tive powers.  This  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fa- 
rina being  cleared  of  that  dark  and  bitter  liquid  with 
which  it  is  originally  impregnated,  instead  of  which, 
it  is  incorporated  with  pure  and  wholesome  water, 
all  the  particles  of  which,  when  gelatinized,  become 
convertible  into  animal  matter,  by  the  etforts  of  the 
stomach. 

II.  The  Fibre.— The  fibre  of  the  potato  is  of  much 
inferior  value  to  the  farina.  At  Id.  per  lb.  1350  lbs. 
of  fibre  would  produce  51.  12s.  Ud.  and  \d.  21.  ifis. 
3d.  With  a  mixture  of  wheaten  flour,  it  makes  ex- 
cellent household  bread  or  puddings,  and  is  likewise 
applicable  to  various  other  useful  purposes;  for, 
thoroughly  washed,  it  may  be  given  to  cows,  or 
piKS,  and,  if  dried,  to  horses. 

HI.  Value  of  an  acre  of  Potatoes  compared  with 
Wheat. — The  value  of  an  English  acre  of  potatoes, 
therelbrc,  the  farina  at  3d.  per  lb.  and  the  fibre  at 
Id,  is  401.:  at  2d.  per  lb.  for  the  farina,  and  Id.  per 
lb.  for  the  fibre,  amounts  to  2sl.  lOs.  lOd.,  and  at 
the  low  rate  of  Id.  per  lb.  for  the  farina,  and  'il.  for 
the  fibre,  would  be  111.  5s.  6d. — Wheat,  that  great 
object  of  the  farmer  at  present,  can  bear  no  com- 
parison with  a  crop  of  potatoes  in  point  of  value. 
Stating  the  produce  at  24  bushels  per  English  acre- 
and  the  price  at  even  7s.  per  bushel,  it  would  only 
amount  to  SI.  Ss.  per  English,  and  101.  ISs.  2.id.  per 
Scotch  acre,  to  which  from  21.  to  21.  10s.  per  acre 
may  be  added  as  the  value  of  the  straw.  But  still 
the  value  of  a  crop  of  wheat  is  inferior,  and  in  many 
rases  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  previous  year's 
fallow;  while  during  its  growth,  it  is  unfortunately 
liable  to  numerous  risks,  from  insects,  diseases,  pre- 
carious harvests,  &.c. 

IV".  jWimbcr  of  acres  in  Potatoes  eqttal  to  a  million 
of  (juarters  of  H'hcat.—We  shall  next  proceed  to  cal- 
culate the  number  of  acres,  which,  if  cultivated  with 
potatoes,  would  supply  all  the  materials  necessary 
to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  and 
would  render  us  independent  of  other  nations  for 
that  essential  article.  The  average  annual  con- 
sumption of  wheat  in  this  country  is  calculated  to 
be  ten  millions  of  quarters,  every  ounce  of  which 
might  be  raised  in  this  country,  if  its  agriculture 
were  adequately  encouraged.  But  let  us  suppose, 
that  it  may  become  necessary  to  procure  even  a 
million  of  quarters  from  foreign  countries.  To  raise 
that  million  of  quarters  at  24  bushels  per  acre,  would 
require  about  330,000  acres.  But  an  acre  of  pota- 
toes, would  feed  more  than  double  the  number  of 
human  beings  when  contrasted  with  an  acre  of 
wheal;  consequently,  only  ItJj.oOO  acres  in  potatoes 
would  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  importation  of 
foreign  wheat,  for  making  bread.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  a  moment,  that  it  would  be  practica- 
ble, ifncccssarij,  to  procure  many  times  that  amount. 
Hints  to  the  Directors  of  Public  Estadlisii- 
.MENTs— as  to  the  best  means  of  employing  Potatoes 
as  Food,  to  the  persons  under  their  management. 
{From  Sir  John  Sinclair.)  The  Directors  of  any 
public  establishment  might  easily  try  the  following 
experiment:  (iel  any  quantity  (a  sack  or  a  boll,,l 
of  potatoes,  and  wash  them;  then  scoop  out  the 


eyes  and  scrape  off  the  skin,  which  contains  much 
of  that  black  liquid  with  which  raw  potatoes  are  sn 
much  impregnated;  then  grate  them  by  a  ham' 
::rater;  then,  by  any  common  strainer,  separate  th 
.■"arina  fiom  the  fibre;  then  wash  these  siibstanci  s 
separately  seven  or  eight  times,  until  the  water  be- 
comes quite  clear;  then  dry  them  separately  in  a 
slovc,  or  before  the  fire,  or  in  the  sun,  and  weigh 
tiiem.  When  the  farina  is  quite  dry,  take  a  por- 
tion of  it  to  the  amount  of  two  table  spoonsfull, 
damp  it  with  cold  water,  and  convert  it  into  jelly 
by  boiling  ivatcr,  stirring  it  about  while  on  the  fire, 
and  mixing  with  it  a  couple  of  table  spoonsfull, 
cither  of  wheaten  Hour  or  oat  meal.  This  diet,  with 
a  little  milk,  is  cheap  and  wholesome,  particularly 
foi  the  young,  the  aged,  and  the  sickly.  To  healthy 
people,  the  addition  of  bread,  cheese,  or  meat  will 
be  required.  The  fibre  may  either  be  ground  into 
mtal.  or  made  into  puddings;  or,  with  wheaten  flour, 
into  bread,  after  the  recipe  of  Mr.  Jefcoat.of  New- 
castle. It  would  be  very  desirable  to  ascertain  the 
expense  of  a  meal  to  a  full  grown-up  person,  as 
thus  prepared. 

Directions  to  be  observed  in  making  bread  with  the 
fibre  of  Potatoes — by  Mr.  Jefcoat,  of  GatesheaB, 
Newcastle,  (Tyne.)  To  six  pounds  of  potato  fibre, 
aiiil  the  usual  quantity  of  yeast;  put  into  that  a  pint 
of  warm  water,  mix  them  well,  and  let  it  stand  an 
hour,  or  longer,  if  convenient,  to  ferment.  Then 
work  a  stone  of  wheat  flour  into  the  mixture,  add- 
ing the  usual  portion  of  salt.  If  the  dough  should 
be  too  stitr,  work  in  a  little  water;  let  it  stand  a  lit- 
tle longer  to  heave,  before  it  is  put  into  the  oven  to 
bake.  An  excellent  pudding  may  be  made  with  the 
potato  fibre  thus:  Boil  a  pound  of  it  in  a  quart  of 
sliim  milk  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  two  ounces  of 
suet  minced  small,  two  or  three  ejgs,  and  sweeten 
it  as  a  rice  pudding;  then  lake  it,  or  place  it  to 
brown  before  the  fire. 

43«.It  has  been  ascertained  that  salt  added  in 
caoderate  quantity  to  dung,  say  at  the  rate  of  2i' 
bushels  per  acre,  &>ld8  considerably  to  the  potato 
crop,  by  assisting  the  ;lecomposition  of  the  dung, 
and  by  imbibing  moisture  Icom  the  atmosphere,  and 
retaining  it.  In  dry  soils  and  seasons,  this  is  found 
peculiarly  benefiei  il.  'i"he  adtf.iion  of  salt,  in  the 
same  rate,  (or  of  sea-ware  whert  it  can  be  had,) 
mixed  with  the  dung,  would  be  of  t'ne  most  essen- 
tial benefit  to  the  crop  of  turnips. 


COTTON  TRADE. 
[3>The  Editor  of  the  (Huiitsville)  Southern  Ad- 
vocate of  the  21st  ult.  in  publishing  the  article  on 
"the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  the  cotton 
market,"  which  appeared  in  the  American  Farmer 
of  the  nth  ult.  vol.  9,  p.  411— makes  the  follow- 
ing judicious  suggestions.] 

"The  fact  is,  the  cotton  market  is  overstocked, 
and  must  inevitably  continue  so.  as  long  as  the  ar- 
ticle is  cultivated  to  such  increasing  amount,  as  it 
has  been  for  several  years  past. 

"To  prove  this  position  we  have  only  to  advert 
for  a  moment  to  a  short  slatement  of  facts.  The 
total  crop  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 

"For  the  year  IS24-5  509,240  bales, 

"  1825-6  7-20,027       " 

1S2G-7  957.281        " 

"The  supposed  consumption  of  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,  is  e.Mimaled  at  1,230,000 
bales.  'I'ake  then  the  crop  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1S27,  and  let  it  increase  in  the  same  ratio 
for  three  succeeding  years,  that  it  has  in  those  pre- 
ceding, and  it  will  be  luorc  than  sudicient  to 'supply 
the  whole  demand,  of  the  consumers,  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  large  quantities  raised  in 
South  America,  the  West  Indies  and  other  places. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  answer  this,  by  saying  that  the 
consumption  of  cotton  goods  will  increase  in  pro- 


Ko  4  —Vol.  \0.] 


porlion   to  llio  growth  of  the  r«w  niuterial,  cxpori- 
•nce  Ims  |>rovo<l  llie  coiitr.iry. 

"\Vc  li:ivc  more  timn  oner.  Iierntoforo  ndvortcil 
to  this  suliji-ct.and  cnUeavonnl  to  ini|irci»»  U|uiii  tin- 
soutbrrn  pliinter»,  tli.>  luoossily  of  turning  a  part  of 
their  capital  and  hibor  to  soino  othor  pursuit,  than 
the  groivinttof  cotton— to  raising  nior.-  of  tho  ncccs- 
ssries  of  hfe— to  the  cultivation  of  small  grain,  to 
the  raising  of  cattle,  horses.  &c.  and  to  the  manu- 
facturing of  cotton  bagging,  and  clothing  for  the 
slaves." 


AMERICAN  FARMKR. 

lli.in  has  hern  lll•^lovv(!d  upon  this  necessary  ami 
useful  race  of  iloincstic  animals.  Mr.  IJarnilz  is 
eertainly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  nuricullural 
erimnuinitv  for  his  enterprise  in  introdurin:;  tlir. 
Diirhain  short  horns  into  the  middle  rouiilios,  and 
for  the  trouhle  and  expense  that  he  has  iiieurred  in 
having  them  brought  to  Harrisburg  for  more  exten- 
sive inspection  and  examination. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 
(V^irlhcr  transl.itions  from  the  "Bulletin  des  Sciences.") 

Dry  pflstures,  fallow  fields,  and  lands  covered 
nith  ttublile,  aflbrd  the  best  nourishment  for  sheep. 
The  plants  and  grasses  tha'  grow  on  marshy,  boggy 
soils,  commonly  contain  acid,  deleterious  substances 
which  occasion  diseases.  Disorders  are  also  pro- 
duced by  the  grass  being  loo  often  wet  by  the  dew, 
or  by  freq'ient  rains.  Many  sheep  farmers  believe 
that  their  Hocks  have  no  need  of  drink  when  they 
arc  in  pastures.  This  opinion  is  erroneous.  It  is 
seldom  that  plants  contain  juice  enough  to  quench 
their  thirst.  [There  a[e  dilfercnt  opinions  on  this 
subject  here  as  well  as  in  Germany.  We  have 
known  sheep  kept  in  a  pasture,  where  there  was  no 
water,  for  six  or  eight  weeks  in  succession,  in  a  dry 
season;  they  appeared  to  thrive,  and  when  put  into 
another  pasture  where  there  was  water,  manifested 
no  desire  to  drink.] 

Acorns  and  the  leaves  of  the  elm  and  poplar  are 
excellent  food  in  the  winter,  to  correct  the  disposi- 
tion which  sheep  may  have  to  the  scab  and  other 
diseases.  Many  people  give  their  sheep  grain, 
io  order  to  increase  their  gain  in  wool.  They  are 
in  error;  grain  increases  the  greasiness  and  quantity 
of  the  wool,  but  makes  it  coarser,  and  thereby  di- 
minishes the  value  of  the  fleece.  Sheep  require/ 
cleanliness  and  air;  in  dry  weather  they  do  not  need 
to  be  shut  up,  for  they  fear  the  cold  less  than  any 
other  animal.  The  practice  of  keeping  sheep  con- 
fined among  heaps  of  manure,  deprived  of  air  and 
exercise,  is  a  fatal  one. 

The  greatest  market  for  wool  is  that  of  Breshu, 
io  Prussian  Silesia.  The  quantity  brought  to  the 
fairs  in  that  city,  in  June  and  October,  1320,  was 
190,000  bales.  There  are  annual  fairs  for  the  sale 
of  wool,  kc.  at  Berlin,  Danlzig,  Magdeburg,  Leip- 
sing,  Bautzen,  Vienna,  Pest.  ik,c.  Much  of  the  woo! 
of  Germany  is  exported  to  England. 


COTTON  SEED  WHISKEY. 
This  modern  discovery,  like  many  others,  was 
accidental.  The  gentleman,  a  Mr.  .iohii  Gray,  of 
Georgia,  in  a  careless  moment,  sutVered  his  cotton 
seed  and  corn  to  be  thrown  together;  ami  corn 
being  scarce,  he  threw  the  cotton  seed  with  the 
oorn  into  the  brewery.  The  result,  viz:  the  quan- 
tity of  whiskey,  arrested  his  attention.  He  then 
mixed  half  and  half,  anil  finally  sold  without  any 
detection  in  the  taste.  Uc  then  went  on  to  try  all 
cotton  seed,  throwing  a  peck  of  meal  into  each 
ho;;-hcad,  to  cause  fermentation.  This  produced  a 
vi^'orous  extrication  of  gas;  and  a  large  quantity  of 
oil.  bland  and  of  drying  quality  well  suited  for  paint- 
ing, was  produced;  and  the  quantity  of  whiskey  vas 
extraordinary  from  the  cotton  seed. — Jllabaina  Jour. 


V.\LnABi,E  Manure. 
The  refuse  matter  of  gas-works,  called  coal-tar 
has  been  found  to  be  a  powerful  manure  for  arable 
land.  This  substance,  which  is  so  highly  offensive 
in  its  crude  state,  from  disengaging  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  on  being  mixed  with  sand,  chalk, 
kc.  as  a  compost,  the  noxious  gasses  are  retained, 
while  the  liquid  carbonic  matter  forms  a  most  pow- 
erful promoter  of  vegetation.  The  more  recently 
this  manure  can  be  applied  the  better,  from  its  fuga- 
cious properties. 


IMPROVED  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 

IJarriihurg,  (Ptnn.)  J\larch  21. 
Yesterday  morning,  the  Durham  short-horned 
cattle,  heretofore  noticed,  reached  this  place  Irom 
York,  and  we  were  much  gratified  to  observe  so 
many  of  the  farmers  of  Cumberland  and  Dau|)hin 
in  town  to  examine  them.  The  cattle  consisted  of 
the  four  year  old  bull  Yorkshire,  and  the  cow  Hebe, 
of  the  same  age;  the  t»vo  year  old  bull  Hector,  and 
the  yearling  bull  Sultan — all  derived  from  the  cele- 
brated English  bull  Comet,  whose  stock  has  been  im- 
ported into  this  country  by  J.  H.  Powel,  Est],  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. The  members  of  the  legislature,  many 
of  whom  are  practical  farmers,  as  well  as  fanners 
of  this  neighbourhood,  had  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining these  animals,  and  we  heard  but  one  opinion 
of  their  superiority  in  all  the  valuable  points. 
The  four  year  olds,  Yorkshire  and  Hebe,  have  been 
purchased  of  C.  A.  Barnilz,  Esq.,  of  York,  by  Dr. 
T.  Whiteside,  who  proposes  taking  them  to  his 
farm  and  mill  on  Lost  creek,  in  MitBin  co.— the  re- 
mainder, owned  by  Mr.  Barnitz,  will  return  to  York 
to-morrow;  that  gentleman  having  caused  them  to 
be  driven  hither  for  the  single  purpose  of  showing 
what  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  breed  of 
horned  cattle,  and  to  incite  others  to  more  attention 


Information  for  Manufacturers,  &c. 
Transnclions  in  Wool,  Domestic  Goods,  f,-c. — Whit- 
ney, Chabot  &  Co.,  Central  street,  Boston,  deal  very 
extensively  in  wool  and  domestic  goods.  They  have 
a  wool  stapling  establishment  in  that  city,  where 
about  250,000  pounds  of  American  fleece  wool  are 
assorted  annually,  by  the  most  experienced  staplers, 
who  have  been  regularly  bred  to  the  business.  The 
q'lality  of  the  wool  assorted  there,  is  ivarranted 
Vijual  to  a  fixed  standard.  They  usually  have  for 
sale,  on  consignment,  most  descriptions  of  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  wool,  to  which  they  devote  particu- 
lar attention.  As  buying  and  selling  agents,  they 
transact  business  for  five  extensive  manufacturing 
establishments,  viz:  Elliot  Manufacturing  Compa- 
ny, fine  shirting  cotton.  Strowbridge  factory, 
coarse  sheetings.  Pittsfield  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, sheetings  and  shirtings.  New  England  do., 
(for' which  they  purchase  American  flax  in  lots  over 
1000  pounds,)  twine,  cotton  bagging,  shoe  thread 
and  carpet  warp.  Lowell  do-,  carpel,  coarse  co- 
loured cottons.  American  broad  cloths,  satlinels  and 
cassinieres,  besides  a  variety  of  fcioign  merchan- 
dize, are  constantly  kept  on  hand  for  sale,  and  a 
general  commission  business  is  transacted  by  them. 
They  now  olTer  for  sale,  700  bales  coarse  wont,  luO 
fine  fleece,  50  fine  Saxony,  23  .Spanish,  50  flannel 
lambs.  &.C.,  comprising  Saxony,  I^rtuguese,  Span- 
ish, Peruvian,  American  fleece,  flannel  and  lamb's 
pulled  wool.     Also,  -15  seroons  of  indigo. 

[.-imtrican  and  Microcosm. 


COriON  SEED. 

Wo  find  in  the  CharlfBton  Courier,  an  article  ad- 
dremcd  to  the  pjantert  of  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
making  the  inquiry,  when  cotton  need  was  first  in- 
troduced into  this  country,  by  whom  introduced, 
and  for  what  purpose,  whether  nn  an  experiment 
merely  or  «ilh  a  view  to  the  production  of  the  arti- 
cle as  an  object  of  profit.  For  the  best  essay  on 
these  points,  fouiideil  on  well-authenticated  facts,  n 
medal  worth  twenty  dollars  is  olTcred;  and  for  the 
second  best  essay,  a  medal  worth  ten  dollars. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  the  lists  of  conqietition 
for  the  prize,  are  requested  to  forward  their  pro- 
ductions to  the  editor  of  the  Courier  by  the  first  of 
.Jun:  next. 


RUZLAXi  HCONOSiTS. 

IMPROVED  BEE  HIVE. 

J.  S.  Skinner.  I^sq.         Frtdrrick^buri;,  5,1  .Ipril,  1S28. 

.Sir — In  a  la'e  excursion  through  some  of  the  back 
counties  of  this  slate,  I  aecideiitally  met  with  a  bee 
hive,  the  conslruclion  of  which  was  so  very  simple, 
and  answered  the  put  pose  so  admirably,  that  1  de- 
termined at  once  to  take  a  memorandum  of  the 
dimensions,  &c.  with  the  intention  of  forwarding  it 
to  you  on  my  return  home,  fearing  however  that  a 
written  description  might  not  be  understood,  I  dc- 
fercd  sending  the  memorandum  until  I  could  make 
a  kind  of  model  to  accompany  it,  and  having  at 
length  accomplished  the  task,  I  take  the  liberty  to  , 
forward  it  to  you.  I  have  merely  to  add,  that  the 
gentleman  who  furnished  the  memorandum,  ha-« 
made  trial  of  these  boxes  for  seven  years  past,  and 
assures  me  they  answer  his  highest  expectation. 

A.  H. 
Memorandum  for  its  Construction. 
The  box  fa  ^  »  made  of  inch  plank,  say  two  feet 
three  inches  by  twelve  inches  in  width,  the  upper 
part  of  the  box  is  to  he  divided  off,  allowing  a  space 
just  siitTicicnt  to  admit  a  drawer,  say  about  8  by  10 
inches  in  front;  the  drawer  is  to  slide  upon  a  parti- 
tion made  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  box  exactly,  and 
through  the  middle  of  this  partition,  a  hole  is  to  be 
made,  and  a  corresponding  one  in  the  bottom  of  the 
drawer,  (about  one  and  a  fourth  inch  diameter)  so 
as  to  allow  the  bees  to  pass  from  the  lovver  part  of 
the  bnx  into  the  drawer,  a  pane  of  glass  is  to  be 
fitted  in  the  outer  side  of  the  drawer,  say  8  by  10, 
and  a  sliding  shutter  is  to  be  made  so  as  to  secure 
the  glass  and  exclude  the  light.  ^Vhcn  the  honey 
is  wanted  for  use,  first  ascertain,  through  the  pane 
of  glass,  that  the  draiver  is  filled,  then  introduce  a 
little  smoke  into  the  top  of  the  drawer,  in  the  usual 
way  by  means  of  a  common  tobacco  pipe;  and  when 
the  bees  have  all  descended  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  hive,  separate  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  and  the 
partition  with  a  case  knife,  remove  the  drawer,  and 
empty  the  honey,  and  return  the  drawer  to  its  place, 
when  the  bees  will  commence  working.  On  this 
plan  the  honey  will  always  be  obtained  pure,  with- 
out bee-bread  or  dead  bees,  and  not  a  single  bee 
will  be  destroyed. 

[The  model  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Ame- 
rican F.umer,  and  the  gentleman  who  forwarded  it 
will  [ilease  accept  our  thanks  ."or  his  attention — may 
he  long  enjoy  the  sweets  of  this  life,  without  any  of 
the  stings  that  too  often  accompany  them.] 


To  DESTROY  Weevil  a.mong  Grain. — Lay  fleeces 
of  wool,  which  have  not  been  scoured,  on  the  grain 
the  oily  matter  attracts  insects  among  the  wool, 
where  th.ey  soon  die — from  what  cause  is  not  exact- 
ly known.  M.  Payandeau  related  to  the  Philoma- 
thic  society,  that  his  father  made  the  discovery  in 
181  Land  bad  practised  it  on  a  large  scale  since. 
IDuU.  des  Science  .OgricoUs,  JuiU.  26,  1826,;;.  i4. 


Tide  Mills  of  Easton,  Md.— A  Mr.  Robert 
Spedilen  has  obtained  a  patent  for  a  /i</c  i7ii(/,  which 
is  represented  as  adequate  to  the  ordinary  purpose 
of  grinding  and  propelling  machinery  in  factories. 
It  is  intended  to  be  used  in  small  creeks  or  inlets, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  utility  in  level  coun- 
tries, or  in  those  sections  where  running  streams 
are  not  abundant. 
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[Aprii.  11,1859. 


ir'fTS&NAii  ZMFKovaanixsNT. 

Baltimore  and  Sus((1'ehai<na  Rail-road  Com- 
PANy. 
The  stock  subscription  hooks  of  the  Baltimore 
anil  Susquehanna  R,iil-roiid  company,  were  (inally 
closed  on  Saliirday,  when  it  appcurfd  that  the 
whole  niimhpr  of  bhires  S'jhscnbed.  in  this  city 
only,  was  within  a  (rarlion  of  thirty  four  thousand. 
On  Saturday  alone,  hetivecn  Iwcnly  lour  and  iwen- 
five  ihriusaiiil  sharrs  were  taken,  it  is  not  yet  as- 
certained what  amount  has  been  subsirihed  at 
York.  The  charier  of  the  company  authorises  but 
fourteen  thuusaiid  share.s  l)y  inrlividual  subscription, 
so  that  without  includini;  the  York  subsiription, 
there  is  an  excess  of  twenty  thousand  shan  s  sub- 
scriljcd  beyond  the  a;iiount  required.  (The  sub- 
scription at  York  was  less  than  -.'00  shares.] 

[ISullimore  .Qmerican. 


RAIL-WAY. 

A  wager,  for  a  small  amount,  as  to  the  power  of 
draut;hl  of  a  horse  on  the  IMimklatid  and  Kirkintil- 
loch railway,  was  decided  in  presence  of  several  ol 
the  members  of  the  coiumittee  of  management 
of  the  railway,  and  a  great  crowd  of  spectators. 
The  horse  in  question  started  from  Garnil  Cnliery, 
drawinp;  a  weight  of  fifty  tons,  on  fourteen  wagons, 
which  it  conveyed  to  Kirkintilloch,  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  in  the  short  space  of  one  hour  and  for- 
ty-one minutes  The  first  two  miles  of  the  above 
distance  was  on  a  level,  and  the  remainder  was  on 
a  descent,  varying  from  one  in  120  to  1,1  no  with  se- 
veral level  tracts.  [Glasgow  Chronicle. 


INTERNAL  NAVIGATION. 

Ifiltiamsporl,  {Lycoming  co.)  Aprils. 
The  Union  Canal  is  at  present  in  complete  navi- 
gahli-  order,  and  we  perceive  by  thf  papers,  that  at 
Middletown,  the  junction  of  the  Union  and  Penn- 
sylvania Canals,  boats  and  aiks  laden  with  the  pro- 
duce ol  the  country,  arrive  daily,  and  cither  depo- 
site  their  cargoes,  or  dispose  of  them  at  a  price 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  what  could  he  obtained  by 
{;oinK  further.  8ever:il  mercantile  houses  from  Phi- 
ladelphia have  established  theiiiselve.s  rontiguous  to 
the  junction  of  the  canal,  and  are  giving  handsome 
prices  fur  all  kiiiils  of  grain,  lumber,  ike.  which  will 
evidently  be  the  means  o(  entirelv  stopping  that 
extensive  trade  which  has  hitherto  (bund  a  market 
at  Baltiuiore.  From  this  quarter  we  find  a  general 
disposition  in  our  merchants  to  try  this  new  route 
to  market;  and  should  sufficient  capital  he  found  at 
Middletown  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  prices 
advantageous,  but  little  d.>ulit  can  remain  of  ihe 
entire  trade  of  the  Su-quehanna  being  diverted 
Irom  its  usual  course. 


Rate  of  Tolls  in  England  on  Canals. 

Upon  the  K.izelcy,  Coventry,  and  Oxford  can*ls. 
the  pariiariienlary  tonnage  is,  on  general  merchan 
dize.  lor  seventy-ooe  miles,  nine  shillings  and  eleven 
pence,  (j;2'il,)  or  about  three  half  pence  (Sets.) 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  on  coals,  five  shilling  and  six 
penc.-.  { ji.'2i,)  or  not  quite  a  penny  (Ij  cents,)  per 
ton  per  mile. 

Upon  the  Birmingham.  Warwick,  Napton  and 
Oxiord  canals,  (a  part  of  which  line  we  believe  to 
be  the  higher!  knuwii  before  the  last  Chester  act.) 
the  parliamentary  tonnage  on  merchandize  for  for- 
ty six  inih-s  is  nine  shillings  and  four  pcuee.  (J J  OS) 
or  two  pence  halfpenny  (  1',  cents,)  per  ton  per  mih  . 
and  on  coals,  is  seven  shillings  anil  nine  pi  nre, 
($1  73.)  or  two  pence  'J^  cents,)  per  ton  per  mile. 

Upon  the  Birmingham,  Worcester,  Stratford,  and 
intended  cmuil.  the  parhauii  nlary  innriige  is,  un 
general  merchandize,  for  forty-five  miles,  fire  shil- 


lings and  two  pence,  ($1  15.)  or  a  penny  and  one 
third  (2i  cents,)  per  ton  per  mile,  and  on  coals, 
iron  and  castings,  is  four  shillings  and  two  pence, 
(93  cents,)  or  a  penny  and  one-ninth  (2  cents,)  per 
ton  per  mile. 

Upon  the  Wirral  branch,  the  parliamentary  ton- 
nage is,  on  merchandize  for  nine  miles,  four  shil- 
lings and  three  pence,  (95  cents,)  or  five  pence  three 
farthings  (10^  cents,)  per  ton  per  mile,  and  on  free- 
stone, timber,  slate,  pig  and  b  ir  iron,  iron  stone, 
pig  lead  and  lead  ore,  three  shillings  and  six  pence 
(78  cents,)  or  four  pence  halfpenny  (8j  cents,)  per 
ton  per  mile. 


ZiASIES'  DEFA&TXVIBBrT. 

WOMAN. 
Woman — gentle  woman,  has  a  heart 

Fraught  with  the  sweet  humanities  of  life. 
Swayed  by  no  selfish  aim,  she  bears  her  part 

In  all  our  joys  and  woes;   in  pain  and  strife 
Fonder  and  still  more  faithful !   When  the  smart 

Of  care  assails  the  bosom — or  the  knife 
Of  "keen  endurance"  cuts  us  to  the  soul, — 
First  to  support  us — foremost  to  console! 

Oh!   what  were  man  in  dark  misfortune's  hour 

Without  her  cherishing  aid — a  nerveless  thing, 
Sinking  ignobly  'neath  the  passing  power 

Of  every  blast  of  fortune.     She  can  bring 
•'A  balm  for  every  wound:"  as  when  the  shower 

More  heavily  falls,  the  bird  of  eve  will  sing 
In  richer  notes;  sweeter  is  woman's  voice 
When  through  the  storm  it  bids  the  soul  rejoice. 
Is  there  a  sight  more  touching  and  sublime 

Than  to  behold  a  creature,  who.  till  grief 
Had  taught  her  lofty  spirit  how  to  climb 

Above  vexation;  and  whose  fragile  leaf. 
Whilst  yet  'twas  blooming  in  a  genial  clime. 

Trembled  at  every  breath,  and  sought  relief 
If  Heaven  but  seemed  to  lour, — suddenly 
Grow  vigorous  in  misfortune,  and  defy 

The  pelting  storm  that  in  its  might  comes  down 
To  beat  it  to  the  earth; — to  see  a  rose 

Which  in  its  sumnier's  gaiety  a  frown 

Hath  withered  from  its  stem,  'mid  wintry  snows 

Lift  up  its  head,  undrooping,  as  if  grown 
Familiar  with  each  chilling  blast  that  blows 

Across  the  waste  of  life — anil  view  it  twine 

Around  man's  rugged  trunk  its  arms  divine! 

It  is  a  glorious  spectacle:  a  sight. 

Of  power  to  stir  the  chords  of  generous  hearts 
To  feeling's  finest  issues;  and  requite 

The  bosom  for  all  world-inflicled  smarts. 
Such  is  dear  woman!   When  the  envious  blight 

or  fate  descends  upon  her,  it  imparts 
New  worth — new  grace; — so  precious  odours  grow 
Sweeter  when  crushed — more  fragrant  in  their  wo! 

So  much  for  man's  sweet  consort, — Heaven'  best 
gift. 
Beloved  and  loving  woman! 


Thoughts  ppon  Female  Education. 

The  branches  of  literature  most  essential  for  a 
young  lady  in  this  country,  apfiear  to  be, 

1  A  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  She 
."hould  not  only  re. id,  but  spi  ak  and  spill  it  cor- 
rectly; and.  to  enable  her  to  do  this,  she  should  lie 
taught  the  Entjlish  grammar,  and  be  frequentiv  ex- 
amined in  applying  its  rules  in  common  conversa- 
tion. 

2.  Pleasure  anil  interest  conspire  to  make  the 
writing  of  a  fair  and  legible  liand,  a  necessary 
\iranih  of  a  lady's  education — on  this  head  I  have 
only  to  add,  lliat  the  Italian  and  inverted  hands, 
which  are  read  with  difficulty,  are  by  no  means  ac- 


cnimodaled  to  (he  active  state  ot  business  in 
A,ii.  rica,  or  to  the  simplicity  of  a  republican. 

3.  Some  knowledge  of  figures  and  liook-keeping 
I-  absolutely  necessary  to  qualify  a  )oung  lady  for 
Ihe  duties  which  awii'  her  in  lliis  country.  There 
are  certain  occupations,  in  which  she  may  assist 
her  husband  nilh  this  knowledge,  and  should  she 
survive  him,  and  agreeably  to  the  .'ustom  of  our 
country,  be  the  executrix  of  his  will,  she  cannot 
tail  III  deriving  immense  advanlage  from  it. 

■1.  An  acquaintance  with  geography,  and  some 
instruction  in  chronolog\,  will  enable  a  young  l.idy 
to  read  history,  biography  and  travels,  with  advan- 
tage, and  thereby  qualify  her,  not  only  for  a  gene- 
ral intercouise  with  the  world,  but  to  be  an  agreea- 
ble companion  for  a  sensible  man  To  these 
branches  of  knowledge,  may  be  added,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  general  acquiintance  with  Ihe  first  prin- 
ciples of  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  che- 
mistry, particularly  with  such  parts  of  ihein  as  are 
calculated  to  prevent  superstition,  by  explaining 
the  causes,  or  obviating  the  effects  of  natural  evil, 
and  such  as  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  domes- 
tic or  culinary  purposes. 


SPO&TZNO  OIiXO. 


(From  the  Annals  of  Sporting,  for  January,  1828.) 
A  Trotting  Match 

Took  place,  on  Tuesday,  November  20,  to  decide 
a  bet  of  500  sovereigns.  Captain  James  undertaking, 
for  that  wager,  to  trot  his  mare  seventeen  miles  in 
\>nK  hour,  it  took  place  iipun  a  fine  two-mile  piece, 
near  Maidenhead.  At  starting,  betting  was  five  to 
four  in  the  Captain's  lavour;  but  he  lost  the  match 
by  two  minutes  and  fifty-four  seconds  The  mare 
broke  into  a  gallop  three  times.  Alter  the  first  eight 
miles  were  done,  betting  was  six  to  one  against  the 
inare,  and  no  takers  Nothing  daunted,  however. 
Captain  James  uiuleilook,  for  a  wager  ol  200  gui- 
neas, to  trot  lii>  horse  Caiol.  twenty  Iwn  miles  in 
one  hour  and  a  half  The  match  came  off  on  Satur- 
day, on  a  five  mile  piece  of  ground  near  Maiden- 
head,    it  was  (lone  as  follows: — 


First  four  miles 
Second  ditto   ditto 
Thiiii  ditto  ditto 
Fourth  ditto  ditto 
Fillli  ililto  ditto 
Remaining  tvvu  miles 


Hour  I   30  30 

The  Captain  would,  probabl> .  have  won,  h.id  not 
the  horse  brnki-  into  a  gallo  ■  in  Ihe  tenth  mile,  be- 
lore  which  tiun-  he  was  freely  backed  to  win  at  six 
and  seven  to  lour. 

Walbing. 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  4,  Capi  Harris,  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  undertook  to  drcide  »  w.iger  ot  200 
giline.is,  to  walk  frmu  Maidstone  to  Loud  >n  bridge, 
a  distance  of  86  miles,  in  nine  hours.  'I'he  under- 
t.'vking  was  great,  and  betting  six  to  four  against 
time  He  started  at  six  o'clock  in  the  niorning, 
and  reached  London-bridge  in  eight  hours  anil  fifty 
minutes,  thus  winning  by  ten  minutes.  He  was 
dreadfully  fatigued. 
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There  are,  near  Hornby  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  l<eeds,  in  Yorkshire,  not  les'*  than  a  thou- 
sand bridle  gates,  put  up  by  his  grace  lor  the  ac- 
conimodatiuQ  of  sport^meo. 
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(Kroin  Iho  German  i.f  Silmluo.) 
I.IKK'S  lll\sK. 
Thirhirf  of  tin-  hoiilsiiirn  i^  l).-.«lh.  whose  aim 

Si'mhi  IfVcU  llir  l)rm'o  and  iIip  iTaTi-ii; 
Hi-  <'riniton>  the  MA  »'iili  iliv  lilooil  o(  his  gaaie, 

Bill  Ihi-  liool)  he  li'iivr>i  to  Ihr  rHVrii. 
Lilii-  ihf  ^lorrln   lfiii|ii-^l  ih<l  111*-'  «i>  l'<»'. 
O  cr  luoor  ami  iiiMOiil.iin  he  gallops  fast! 
Man  »li  >\ir» 
.\nil  (|oak<-4 
Al  hi>  hii)cl<-  bl.tsl. 
But  Wh:\l  hoot*  il,  my  fri.-mls.  Trom  the  hiinfpr  to  flee, 

\\  li  1  >liu(>ts  with  ihi-  ••htlls  ol"  Ihf  ^ravt? 
F.ii  l>rliiT  lo  inci*!  him  llius  nnnliilly, 
'I'll'   lirave  hy  111'-  siitf  ol    lln-  liravr! 
Aiol  oliin  a;r->in't  ii<  he  "hall   liirn  his  brand, 
With  his  lai-i'  lo  his  I'ue  let  each  heru  stand, 
And  a»ait 
lli>  late 
From  a  hero's  band. 


Old  tiiokiiuuh  bred  IIoi-nds. 
Lord  FiiziMlliam  has  now  al  .Mil!oii-park  two 
ver)  lar;tf  red  and  while  blood-hound,-,  v  hicli  are 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  fitidini;  ihe  oollyuiK  deer  that 
break  park.  His  lord-liip  has  oHVred  the  nse  ul 
these  hounds  lo  such  of  his  tenantry  as  may  have 
sheep  slaiiijblered  and  taken  away  from  their 
griiunils  Thev  are  iiiierriii';  in  Ir.iiking  a  shiep 
from  tiie  spot  where  it  i»  killed  to  the  place  where 
the  carcase  is  secreted. 


Pedigree  of  Yopno  Paul  Jones. 
Yoiinj;  Paul  Jones  will  river  m  <re!>  this  season, 
at  Ihe  Klk-ridge  Ferrt ,  iii  B;illimore  county,  on  Ihe 
8tat;e  ro.id  from  B.illiiriore  lo  Al>'xandria,  at  eijjlil 
dollars  Ihe  seison.  He  is  a  heauliful  bay,  lilteen 
baiuls  hit;b,  with  bl<i'k  mane,  lail  and  |et;s,  Ins  hind 
feel  while,  »nd  is  6ve  years  old. Ibis  sprinj;.  II.- 
was  Kot  by  General  Morgan's  Paul  Jones,  whose 
pedigree  is  as  follows:  (JId  Paul  J  uies  was  got  b\ 
Specimen,  who  was  got  by  Uh!  Fearnousfhl.  out  of 
Jennj  Disin  d  and  full  brother  to  Fi'z'iusih's  Ri-jju 
lus  and  Hams'-  Eelipse  — bis  dam  was  gol  by  VViJil 
Deer  (Ihal  was  taken  back  to  Ens;l<nd,  and  r.overed 
at  fifly  guineas  the  season  and  ten  K"ineas  Ibe  sin 
ele  leap,)  out  ol  Delaneie's  old  Cub  Mare  Yniirii; 
Paul  Jones's  dim  was  sot  by  Marius;  Marius  wa- 
gol  by  Selim.and  his  dam  imported;  bis  granii  dam 
Was  ROt  by  Old  Silverheels.  his  great  grand  d.ini 
was  got  by  Colonel  Carter's  Crab,  on  a  barb  mare. 
Good  pasiurage  may  be  had  fur  mares  at  two  shil- 
lings and  six  pence  per  week,  but  will  not  be  an- 
swerable for  accidents  or  eseap.  s. 

SAMUEL  NORWOOD. 

February  iS,  f:94. 


"S'js::^  imiii::?  :iSe 


Baltimore,  Friday,  April  11,  1828. 

f  ^We  always  prefer,  if  possible,  to  publish  va- 
luable essays  entire,  rather  th.in  divide  llieni;  liemi 
we  have  inserted  in  this  number  ihe  whole  ol  lln- 
Observatio.ss  on  THt  JSiLK  VVoRM,  vvilb  winch  iIp 
publiek  ha?  been  lavoureit  by  Mr.  W.  B  Biiclianan. 
It  was  Ihe  more  nece-sary,  too,  to  present  it  al 
once,  lo  Ihe  exclusion  of  other  communications,  be- 
cause the  lime  will  be  at  hand  in  some  parts  of  lh<' 
country,  when  this  paper  arrives,  to  commence  Ihr 
culture,  by  the  plain  and  clear  directions  here  given. 
It  is  not  only  for  the  matter  of  the  essav,  which  "ill 
at  this  lime  be  peculiarly  acceptable,  that  we  Ihank 
the  writer,  but  we  take  leave  lo  recommend  llii- 
manner  and  style  of  it — plain,  direct,  easily  under- 
stood, and  without  a  long  circumlocutory  preface; 
as  worthy  of  example  to  those  who  write  for  prac- 
tical and  general  uiie< 


.Sncir.TY  TO  pRoMuTr.  Tiir.  Cultiuk  or  >ii.k. 

[X  society  has  been  formeil  in  I'liiladi-lphia  to 
promote  the  cullivalion  ol  silk  in  tins  country — and 
uiih  Hu>|iiciiius  promptitude  they  have  already  ol- 
lered  llie  lolloning  Preuiiuins:] 

Al  a  meetini;  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  tlie 
I'r.imolion  o''  Ilie  Culture  of  the  Mulberry  and  the 
K,.Hing  of  Silk  Worms.  April  1.  1HJ8: 

On  mullein,  KcKi/cfii,  That  the  following  premi- 
iim^.  be  ulUred  by  Ihe  Society,  in  order  to  promote 
the  objects  for  which  il  is  organized. 

1  A  premium  of  sixty  ilollars  lor  Ihe  greateit 
(pianlily  of  sewing  silk,  of  the  best  quality,  produc- 
ed wilbiii  this  state,  from  cocoons  raised  within  Ihe 
-aine,  and  produced  by  one  family,  not  less  than 
iwenly  pounds.  Forty  ilollars  for  the  next  greatest 
(jiiaiility  and  best  qu.dily,  produced  under  the  same 
cciiiiliiions,  not  less  than  tifteen  pounds;  and  Iweii- 
l)-tive  dollars  for  the  next  greatest  quantity  and 
be-l  quilitv,  not  less  thin  ten  pounds. 

■2.  \  premium  of  fifty  dollar-  for  the  greatest  quan 
lily  ol  good  coco  ins,  raised  within  this  state,  not  less 
than  one  hundred  pounds;  thirty  dollars  for  the  next 
izrealesi   qiianlit\ .  nul   le.-s  than  lilly  pounds,    to  be 
claimed  belore  the  I -I  of  September. 

.i.  A  premium  of  tifly  dollars  for  the  largest  num- 
ber of  the  best  white  mulberry  tree-,  raised  within 
'Helve  miles  of  thi-  city,  not  less  than  lour  hundred; 
iliirly  dollars  for  the  next  greatest  quantity,  not  less 
ihan  three  hundred;  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  next 
greale-l  quantity,  not  less  than  two  hundred. 

The  trees  to  be  of  two  years  growth — and  plant- 
ed at  about  equal  distances— say  about  twenty-6ve 
feet  apart. 

The  premiums  for  Ihe  mulberry  trees  to  be  claim- 
ed wilhin  three  years  from  the  second  day  of  April, 
18^8  BENJ.  R.  MORGAN,  President. 

M  Caret,  Secretary. 


(i  >  Ihe  Edilor  has  been  warned  liy  ii  correnpon 
dciit  in  Alaliama,  that  what  Mr.  Herbriiiuiit  ob- 
serves in  relation  lo  the  pruning  of  vineii,  after  they 
have  put  out  in  the  spring,  will  not  hold  good  previ- 
ous to  their  pulling  out  and  alter  the  -ap  is  riring 
Ircdy,  I  have  known,  says  he,  a  genljeman  to 
lo-e  all  he  had  by  lale  pruning,  an<l  1  h.ive  pre- 
served some  by  a  paste  made  of  chareo.il  anil  tal- 
low, rubbed  liriiily  on  tin-  fresh  cut.  The  chartoal 
should  be  linely  pulveriZ'd  bel'utc  mixed. 

(j^The  revenue  to  Ihe  general  government,  bc- 
eruing  from  the  commerce  nf  lio-lon,  lor  Iwenly 
d.iys,  is  staled  In  li.ive  been  fiioie  </i<i)i  htilf  a  million 
iif  d'lllars.  The  duties  on  a  single  cargo  Irum  Havre 
amounted  to  J80.000!! 


f>It  was  not  until  Ihe  -id  April,  that  the  Albany 

papers  announced  Ibe  letting  in  of  Ihe  water  llirough- 
oiit  the  whole  line  of  the  grand  canal.  There  has 
then  been  an  interruption,  we  suppose,  of  nearly 
live  months!  Mkm.  Il  is  lo  be  remarkcil,  that  iho 
authority  to  make  a  rail-way  from  Schenectady  to 
Albany,  has  not  been  exercised,  and  Ihe  iiiipres-ion 
is,  that  althoui;h  the  line  of  Ihe.  rail-way  would  bo 
not  more  than  half  the  di-tance  of  the  canal  line 
between  those  points,  nevertheless  the  rail-road 
would  take  nothing  from  the  canal  except  fuuen- 


^Doctor  Joseph  E.  Muse,  the  scientific  and 
public  spirited  President  of  tlie  Dorchester  Agri- 
cultural Society,  has  on  hand,  lor  tbe  present  year, 
nineteen  ditfereiit  sorts  of  crops,  ehicjly  new.  Hi- 
views  are,  a  final  selection  for  himself  and  tenants 
of  a  new  and  large  series. 

f^We  are  much  delighted  to  learn,  by  a  letter 
from  bis  father,  that  Mr.  S.  \V  Pomeroy.jr.  who  was 
left  with  the  boat's  crew  of  the  ship  Star  ol  Phila 
d-Ipbia.  on  a  desolate  island  neai  Cape  Horn,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  pe-^isbed,  was  taken  oil  by  Ihe 
brig  Alabama  Packet,  and  all  have  safely  arrived 
at  Valparaiso.  Mr.  Pomcroy  is  one  of  Ihe  most  es- 
timable young  men  that  our  country  can  boa-t. — 
What  mu-t  have  been  the  feeling-  ol  parents  and 
-isters  on  the  receipt  of  Ihe  jo\lul  intelligence! — 
What  inexpressible  pleasure  would  il  have  afforded 
even  to  have  been  tbe  bearer  of  the  glad  tidings. 


^-Whilst  many  of  our  good  friends  are  sending 
in,  according  to  the  terms  of  tins  pa|icr,  their  sub- 
scription III  advance,  many  others,  no  less  frieiiilly 
in  disposition,  lorget  to  send  what  i»  due  for  the 
past.  To  all  such  we  tender  the  sincere  assurance, 
ihit  lo  send  what  they  owe,  by  an  early  mail  at  our 
risk,  will  at  this  time  lay  us  under  particular  obli- 
gations; for  the  want  of  it,  we  caiinol  have  execut- 
ed the  costly  engravings  with  which  we  wish  to 
illustrate  various  subjects  in  the  current  volume, 

J>Mr.  Lewis  Hill,  Collector  for  this  office,  will 
shortly  call  Ufion  our  subscribers  iu  J\'orth  Carolina 
fir  the  amounts  due  from  them. 


3>. Wanted,  to  borrow,  or  get  in  exchange  for 
the  American  Farmer,  Daniels'  Rural  Sport- 
Any  gentlenian  who  has  a  copy  lhal  he  is  unwilling 
o  di-pose  of,  would  lay  us  under  ao  obligation  by 
the  loan  of  the  above  work. 


f^OiL  AND  Coal  Gas.— At  Edinburgh,  says  an 
English  paper,  coal  gas,  is  manufactured  at  a  total 
expense  of  8s  per  IdOO  cubic  feet,  and  sold  for  li.; 
oil  gas  costs  '2tj-  per  1000  cubic  feet  in  manHf..ctur- 
ing.  valuing  the  oil  at  2s  per  gallon  In  I82-I,  the 
extent  of  gas  pipe  in  and  about  London,  exceeded 
gou  miles. 


3>What  must  be  the  state  of  the  publirk  taste 
and  oionds  of  a  country  where  Editors  of  papers, 
who  ought  to  be  good  judges  of  both,  consult  and 
gratify  them  by  annunciations  like  this,  from  a  late 
English  journal  ? 

"The  Fancv  at  Fault — The  fight  which  was 
to  have  been  decided  on  the  Common  near  Shankey 
Chapel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warrington,  be- 
tween Stockman  of  Ihe  Loiulon  ring,  and  Fisher  of 
Liverpool,  for  25  sovs.  aside,  Ihe  former  to  give  one 
stone,  did  not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  Fisher 
refusing  to  be  weighed.  There  were  about  four 
thousand  persons  assembled,  and  Ihe  Pet  of  the 
Fancy.  Dick  Curtis,  and  Vouiig  Dutch  Sam,  second 
and  bottle  holder  lo  Stockman,  were  presen';  also 
Boscow.  the  butcher,  and  Magee,  who  were  to  h  ive 
performed  the  same  kind  nffioes  for  Fisher  The 
molly  crowd  were  determined  not  lo  be  altogether 
disappointed,  and  therefore  started  several  battles 
to  amuse  the  company  on  the  ground," 


Foreign   Intelligence. 

The  ship  Fania,  at  Boston  on  Friday  last,  sailed 
on  the  Jd  March,  from  Ihe  Cove  of  Cork,  furniah- 
ing  LiiiiLlon  dates  lo  Tuesd.iy,  Feb.  2(i.  The  Cork 
Chronicle  contains  the  I'lirkish  mani(e-to,  which 
was  published  at  length  in  the  Paris  Mouileur  of 
the  21»t  February.  Il  appears  from  the  various 
foreign  journals,  that  though  it  leaves  nolhing  for 
negotiation,  it  is  not  considered  a  declar.ilion  of 
war,  but  only  a  bold  a[ipeal  to  the  Ottomans  lo  pre- 
pare lor  war.  "It  di-linclly  avows,  thai  (loiii  Ibe 
first  overture  made  by  the  allies  lo  the  Porte,  to 
cousent  to  the  independence  of  Greece,  Ihe  Porte 
was  determined  to  resist  such  demand,  and  to  risk 
the  last  extremity." 

Russia  is  Ihe  great  obj.  ct  of  the  Turki-h  indigna- 
tion. It  is  declared  to  have  been  her  coiislani  sys- 
tem to  make  war  on  the  shghte-l  pretexts,  while 
England  and  France  are  spoken  of  as  her  iliipes. 
The  battle  of  Navarino,  was  viewed  by  the  lurks 
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as  an  infraction  of  treaties,  and   a  virtual  dcciara- 
tioD  of  war.     It  is  spoltcn  of  in  llie  following  terms: 

"The  Ottoman  and  Ee;yptian  squadrons,  havini; 
entered  the  port  of  Navarino,  were  there  tranquilly 
waiting  tlie  orders  of  tlie  Sublime  Porte,  wlii;n  the 
English,  Russian  and  French  fleets,  which  uncx- 
jjectedly  entere<l  the  same  port,  as  frien<ls,  began  to 
tire,  all  three  together;  and  all  the  world  knows  the 
catastrophe  which  resulted  therefrom  to  the  Impe- 
rial squadron.  The  three  Powers  having  thus 
openly  broken  the  treaties  and  declared  war.  Sec." 

The  Sim  says,  a  cabinet  council  met  last  night, 
at  hair  past  ten,  and  sat  in  du-liberation  till  near  one. 
Mr.  I'cel  was  twice  sent  for  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  attend  it.  The  IMorning  Chruiiicle  states 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  conjecture  as  to  the 
object  of  the  cabinet  council  to  which  .Mr.  Peel  was 
called,  at  a  late  hour.  We  have  heard  rumours  on 
the  subject  to  which  we  dare  not  advert." 

Despatches  had  been  received  from  the  British 
Charge  d'AfTairs  at  St-  Petersburgh,  immediately 
after  which  a  cabinet  council  has  been  convened. 
"There  arc  rumours  of  a  desire  expressed  by  the 
Russian  government,  to  advance  with  an  army  into 
Turkey,  that  the  French  government  is  willing  to 
consent  to  this  step,  but  Ihe  English  government 
opposes  it. 

it  was  reported  in  London,  February  2(i,  that 
Prince  Polignac,  tlie  French  Ambassador,  had  ar- 
rived in  that  city,  and  that  the  oriler  for  his  depar- 
ture from  Paris  was  so  sudden,  that  instead  of  at- 
tending an  evening  party,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
do,  he  ordered  liis  carriage,  and  proceeded  at  ten 
o'clock  for  London. 

Among  the  speculations  in  London  respecting 
the  course  that  mirHSters  would  be  likely  to  adopt 
in  the  aflfairs  of  Turkey,  the  favourite  one  was,  that 
they  neither  would,  nor  could,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
(ireek  treaty,  countenance  the  advance  ol  Ihe  Rus- 
sian troops,  and  that  they  would  take  a  firm  posi- 
tion respecting  it,  relying  on  the  want  of  means  for 
Russia  to  act  unsupported. 


MAMMOTH  OX  COLUMBUS, 


There  is  also  the  extraordinary 
SMALL  COW, 

That  measures  only  two  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
and  four  feet  two  inches  in  length.  She  is  nine  years 
old  and  well  iiroportioncd. 

The  cxhiliilion  will  be  kept  open  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night. 

N.  B.  The  place  of  exhibition  is  convenient  and  well 
calculated  to  accommodate  visitors.  Ladies  and  chil- 
dren can  view  those  wonderful  productions  of  nature 
with  perfect  safety. 

Admittance  12  cents — Children  half  price. 

FREN'CH  BEEF. 
The  fat  ox  which  figured  in  the  Carnival  proces- 
sion Litely  in  Paris,  weighed  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  pounds,  [nett  weight — supposed,]  and  was 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  height.  It  was  sent,  along 
with  eleven  others  of  nearly  the  same  size  and 
weight,  from  Caen,  in  Normandy. 


IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,  that  he  will  be  supplie<l  llijs  season  with 
Little's  celebrated  Grain  Cradles,  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  will  be  warranted  equal  to  any  in  use.  A\iO,  on 
hand,  Corn  and  Tobacco  Cultivators,  of  superior  qua- 
lity; Davis'  patent  Plough*;  Swingletrees;  Cornshellers; 
Washing  Machines;  Castsleel  Axes;  Picks;  Grubbing 
Hoes;  Mattocks;  Hay  Knives;  Spades  and  Sliovels; 
Grass  Scythes.  Likewise,  as  usual,  his  Cylindrical 
Straw  Cutters,  and  Brown's  Vertical  Wool  Spiimers — 
all  of  which  will  be  .sold  at  reasonable  prices  for  cash. 
All  communications  by  mail  {jiosl  paid,)  will  be 
promptly  attended  to 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN, 
J^o.  36  Pratt-st.,  Baltimore. 
P.  S.  Agents  for  the  subscriber,  where  gentlemen  can 
leave  their  orders. 
Messrs.  Jona.  Alden,  Philadelphia. 

Barr,  Auchincloss  ti  Co.  New  York. 
David  J.  Burr,  Uichmond,  Va. 
Kandolph  Webb,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
,J.  C.  &  C.  liurckmyer,  Charleston. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Anderson,  Statcsburg,  S.  C. 
J.  G.  Herbert,  Savannah,  Geo. 


Peimcrel: — Brilliant  \v;i^  got  by  Timolcon,  who  wa» 
got  by  Mr.  John  Tayloe's  hne  running  horse  Grey  Dio- 
med,  who  was  got  by  the  old  imported  horse  Medley 
Medley  by  Gimcrack.  Sire  of  Medley  was  got  by 
Cripple,  his  dam  a  Partner  marc;  got  by  Griswood'.i 
Partner,  Bloody  Buttocks,  Greyhound,  Brocklesby's 
Betty,  [see  general  stud-book,  page  2S8,]  and  Cripple 
by  Lord  Godolphin's  Arabian.  Timolcon's  dam  is  thu 
celebrated  marc  Bonny  Lass,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  \Vm.  MeCormick,  of  Prcderick  county,  which 
may  be  ranked  among  Ihe  first  blood  on  the  continent, 
as  there  are  none  of  her  colts  but  that  run.  For  in- 
stance, see  a  half  sister  of  Timoleon  win  the  first  day'> 
Jockey  Club  at  Charlestown,  also  at  Shephcrdstown, 
the  old  mare's  blood  may  be  seen  in  the  ccrtihcatc  (iu 
the  possession  of  the  subscriber,)  signed  by  Benjamin 
Lowndes,  Esq.,  Bladensburg.  BrilUant's  dam,  Caro- 
line, was  got  by  Marshall;  he  was  gotten  by  the  im- 
ported horse  Spread  Eagle;  his  dam  Virginia  Nell,  by 
the  imported  horse  High  Flyer;  her  dam  by  Mr.  Bay- 
lor's Gallant;  her  grandam  by  the  imported  horse 
Brunswick;  her  great  grandam  by  the  imported  horse 
Ranter;  herg.  g.  grandam  by  the  imported  horse  Dabs- 
ter;  her  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Col.  Prestley  Thornton'> 
imported  Roan.  Gallant  was  gotten  by  the  imported 
horse  Fearnought;  his  dam,  Stately,  by  the  imported 
horse  Sober  John,  out  of  an  imported  mare  called  the 
Strawberry.  GEORGE  CHICHESTERr 


IVeighinc;  iiearlij  4000  Ihs. 

PROBABLY  THE  LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 

Will  be  exhibited,  for  a  short  time,  in  Second  street, 
near  the  Marsh  market. 

This  animal  was  bred  in  the  town  of  Greenland, 
.state  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  seven  years  old  last 
June.  He  has  been  exhibited  in  all  the  principal  cities 
from  iMaine  to  \  irginia,  an<l  has  been  viewed  by  more 
than  60,000  persons;  he  is  as  much  admired  for  his  si/m- 
metry  cf  form  and  litauliful  colour,  as  for  his  exlraonli- 
irary  size.  It  is  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  that  he 
may  be  made  to  weigh  one  thousand  pounds  more  than 
he  now  docs. 
His  immense  dimensions  are  gitrn  in  Ihe  foUmcin^  mm 

auremcnt: 
Length  from  the  nose  to  the  rump. 

Height 

Girth  around  the  body,    . 
Shoulder  to  brisket,    . 
Horns,  from  tip  to  tip, 

Many  English  gentlemen  who  have  seen  the  celebrat- 
ed Durham  ox,  give  Columbus  the  decided  preference 
and  all  pronounce  him  the  most  noble  and  extraordi 
nary  animal  ever  exhibited. 
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BAXiTISSORi:  FRIOSS  CTTSSEirT. 


FARMS  TO  BE  LEASED,  ON  NEW  TERMS. 

The  subscriber  offers  to  lease,  for  the  next  ensuing 
year,  or  many  years,  several  valuable  Farms,  of  various 
sizes,  situated  on  the  Trausquakin  river,  about  eight 
miles  from  Cambridge. 

He  takes  this  early  occasion  to  make  knov.'n  his  in- 
tentions, that  tenants  may  have  full  time  to  adopt,  upon 
deliberate  reflection  and  digestion,  his  .scheme  of  terms, 
which  is  unusual,  yet  plain,  and  of  cheap  and  easy 
practice,  and  umpiestionably  secure  and  productive; 
rendering  the  tenant  more  independent,  more  wealthy, 
and  more  i)Crmanent  in  his  establishment;  and  neces- 
sarily ottering  the  strongest  incentives  to  personal  en- 
ergy and  enterprise. 

The  subscriber  has  room  here,  only  to  say,  that  the 
outline  of  his  scheme  is,  to  divtraifij  tiie  crnps  largely ;  to 
cuHiiale  much  in  a  littlei  to  take  ihatei;  and  if  required, 
to  su]iply  a  part  of  the  expenses;  and  to  make  a  lease 
obligatory  upon  himself  for  a  long  term,  yet  to  be  dis- 
solved by  the  tenant  at  the  end  of  cither  j'ear  of  the 
term,  upon  his  (the  tenant)  giving  a  certain  specified 
previous  notice  to  the  subscriber,  of  his  intention  to 
quit. 

Tenants  of  good  repute  may  establish  themselves  for 
life,  and  their  posterity  also,  by  accepting,  without  de- 
lay, this  liberal  olfcf. 

JOSEPH  E.  MUSE. 

N.  B.  The  cotton  crop,  though  anxiously  desired,  will 
not  he  insisted  on,  as  one  ef  the  rotation.      J.  !•;.   .M. 

March  2'J,  1S28. 


BRILLIANT. 

The  beautiful  and  high-bred  horse  Brilmakt,  will 
stand  this  season  Bt  the  subscriber's  stable,  near  Fair- 
fax Court-house,  \irginia,  and  let  to  mares  at  the  low 
price  of  five  dollars  in  the  season,  seven  out,  and  ten  to 
insure  a  marc.  Season  to  commence  tlio  Ist  .April,  and 
end  tlio  lat  July. 


Corrected  for  the  Jlmerican  Partner,  by  Edtcard  I.  ffillson, 
Commission  Merchant  and  Planters^  •%«"', 

So.  4,  Bmoly^t  loharf. 

Tobacco.— Scrubs,  «.3.00  a  6.00— ordinary,  2.00  a  3.00 
— red,  3.50  a  4.50 — fine  red,  4.50  a  5.50 — wrapping, 
5.00  (I  9.00 — Ohio  ordinary,  3.50  a  4.60— good  red  span- 
gled, 5.00  a  6.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
u  15.00— Virginia,  2.50  «  S.OO — Kapahannock  2.15  oS.OO 
Kentucky,  3.00  o  5.00. 

Fi.ocR — white  wheat  family,  §6.00  a  6.25 — superfine 
Howard-st.  4.60  a  4.6ii;  city  mills, 4.50;  Susquehanna, 
4.50 — Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.60 — Grain,  best  red  wheat 
.50  a. 86 — best  while  wheat,  .95  o  '■.00 — ordiny.  tojgood, 
.16  a  .80— Corn,  .SI  a  .39— KvE,  42  u  .44- Oats,  21  a  .23 
— Beans,  .80  a  l.OO — Peas,  .55  n  .60 — Clover  seed, 
3.15  n  4.00— Timothy,  2.50  a  2.75— BAni.ET,.60  a  .62— 
Flaxseed,  .15  a  .80- CoTTON.^irginia,  .9  a  .9i — Loui- 
siana, .10a  .13 — Alabama,  .9  a  .12 — Mississippi,  .10  « 
.13— N.  Carolina,  .9  a  .lOJ- Georgia,  .9  a  .lOJ- Whis- 
KEV,  in  hhds.  1st  proof,  .22 — in  barrels,  .24 — Wool, 
common,  unwashed,  .15  o  .16 — washed,  .lSo.20 — three 
quarter,  .25  a  .30 — full  do.  .30  a  .35 — Heht,  Russia, 
ton,  $280 — Country, dew-rotted,  ton,  136  o  140 — water- 
rotted,  no  a  ISO — Fisii,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl 
6  50  a  1.00;  do.  do.  trimmed,  7.50 — Herrings,  No.  1. 
bbl.  3.26  n  3.50;  No.  2,  2.15- Mackerel,  No.  1,5.624, 
No.  2,  b.i'\;  No.  3,4.50 — Bacon,  hams.  Bait,  cured,  .9, 
do.  Eastern  Shore,  .12J — hog  round,  cured,  .6'«  .7 — 
Feathers,  .26  n  .28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton, 
J,3.25;  ground,  1.25  per  bbl. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Observations  on  the  Culture  of  the  Silk  Worm,  found- 
ed on  txperiinents  the  last  season,  by  W.  B.  Buchanan, 
of  Warren — Extracts  from  late  English  papers.  On  Agri- 
culture, Trade,  kc. — The  Potato,  increased  cultivation 
recommended,  with  remarks  on  the  value  of  an  acre 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  Fibre  and  Farina  into  bread, 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair — Salt  adtled  toBunj:  for  Manure — 
Remarks  on  the  Cotton  Trade — Sheep  and  Wool — Im- 
proved brceil  of  Cattle  in  Pennsylvania — Colion  Seed 
Whiskey — Valuable  Manure  from  Gas-works — Informa- 
tion to  Manufacturers — To  Destroy  Weevil  among  Grain 
^Jotton  Seed — Form  of  construction  of  an  Improved 
Bee-hive — Tide  Mills  at  Easton,  Mil. — Baltimore  and 
Suiquchanna  Rail-road  Stock — Draught  of  a  horse  on  a 
Rail-way — Trade  on  Canals  in  Pennsylvania — Rates  of 
Tolls  in  England,  on  Canals — Poetry,  Woman — Thoughts 
on  Female  Ivluralion — Trotting  Match — Walking — Pott- 
try,  Life's  Chase — Blood  Hounds — Pedigree  of  Voung 
Paul  Jones — Editorial — Premiums  olfcred  by  the  Penn. 
Soc.  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Culture  of  the  Mulberry 
and  the  Raising  of  Silk  — Advertisements — Prices. 

Printed  every  Friday,  at  Five  Dollars  per  annum,  for 
JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  Editor, by  John  D.Tot,  coroer 
of  St.  Paul  and  Market-sts. 
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AOKX0ULTUB.Z]. 


(From  Uio  Selma  Courier.) 

SUGAR. 

'  \);>y  <if  a  Utter  addressed  to  Itobert  R.  IlanccH,  Esq. 

of  Jacksou,  .llabama. 

Dear  Sir,— I  rclurncd  lait  night  from  Atlakapas. 
»ncr  .in  absence  since  c»rly  in  M:iy  last,  "ost  ol 
the  Mi>«issi|)i>i,  lor  Arkansas  ami  Louisiana.  Having 
passed  some  lime  at  the  house  ol'  a  friend  aii<l  re- 
lative in  Allakapas,  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  process  of  manufiwturing  sugar,  and  tiie 
cultivation  of  the  cane,  and  was  much  delighted 
with  it.  Those  who  arc  engaged  in  this  business 
are  thriving,  and  the  value  of  their  lands  constantly 
improving.  In  contlrmation  of  this,  there  have 
been  in  .\tlakapas  three  hundred  additional  sugar 
works  erected.  From  those  circumstances,  I  de- 
termined to  advise  my  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  endeavour  to  urge  them  to  the  culture  of  the 
sugar  cane,  and  that  without  delay.  Had  I  not 
heard  you  were  from  home,  I  should  have  called  on 
you  to-day.  As  you  have  fine  lands  for  the  bu- 
siness, I  am  sure  you  will  prolit  by  information 
on  the  subject.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  cor- 
rect information,  to  induce  every  one  living  south  of 
latitude  .vt,  who  have  good  lands,  or  who  can  get 
them,  to  make  sugar.  The  business  is  healthy,  the 
labour  far  less  than  in  the  cotton  crop,  and  can  be 
as  easily  cultivated  as  corn  after  it  is  planted.  The 
crop  is  finished  early  in  .fune,  like  corn,  and  you 
have  leisure  dui-ing  the  heal  of  summer,  and  till 
October  or  November,  when  they  begin  to  cut, 
grind  and  boil.  This  last  takes  four  weeks  or  more, 
and  is  viewed  rather  as  a  frolic  desired  by  the  hands 
than  dreaded.  There  is  a  great  error  in  the  public 
opinion,  where  thej-  are  unacquainted,  that  it  takes 
a  large  capital  and  a  great  number  of  hands  to 
make  sugar.  A  man  last  season  in  Lafourche,  with 
the  assistance  of  livo  little  sons,  ten  and  eleven  ye  'is 
of  age,  ar.d  a  negro  eirl  about  the  same  age,  inade 
sugar  which  he  sold  for  <>2-250,  clear  of  all  expenses; 
but,  as  is  customary;  there  are  some  ."iclp  to  cut, 
grind  and  boil,  (whii-li  has  to  be  car.'ied  on  all  at 
once,  to  keep  the  juice  from  souring,)  and  the  mo- 
lasses more  than  paid  expenses.  The  same  man 
made  the  rollers,  to  grind,  of  Ziuc  f>nfr,  and  his  whole 
expense,  besides  the  kettles,  did  not  exceed  thirty 
dollars. 

Two  brothers,  this  season,  in  Attakapa;,  with 
their  own  labour,  (being  opposed  to  slave  labour,) 
made  20  acres  of  Creole  cane,  which  will  nake  36 
or  M)  hogsheads  of  sugar.  They  were  entirely 
done  grinding  when  I  left  there,  and  I  unJersland 
they  will  overpay  for  help  to  harvest,  with  the  mo- 
lasses. Their  profit  will  amount  at  least  o  §2500. 
But  these  arc  particular  cases:  one  hani  can  and 
does,  in  ordinary  cases, cultivate  four  Ecres  willi 
ease,  besides  corn  and  other  necessaries.  One  acre 
of  good  Creole  cane  will  make  two  hojsheads  of 
sugar  of  1000  lbs.  each,  which  at  7  cenS  per  lb.  is 
worth  SllO.  Four  acres,  8000  lbs.— .'fiO  dolhtrs. 
From  the  best  information  I  could  get. 500  dollrtrs 
to  the  hand  is  the  common  product.  Ai  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cane  in  this  part,  it  is  beymd  doubt,  J 
saw  cane  of  three  kinds,  viz:  the  Ribland,  the  Cre- 
ole, and  the  Owhyhee,  well  maturel  in  Sept.,  at 
Judge  Bry's,  in  Onachita,  in  latitude  i2''  30.  It  has 
matured,  wherever  tried,  south  of  lattude  33°,  from 
South  Carolina  to  Louisiana.  Sine:  at  this  place  I 
have  seen  a  fair  sample  of  the  ribbtnd  cane  on  the 
farm  of  Samuel  B.  Shield",  Ksq.  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tombeckbe.  within  fifty  paces  of  the  federal  road 
from  Washington  to  New  Orlean).  The  seed  or 
stalk,  from  which  this  cane  grew, Mr.  Shields  tells 
me,  were  sent  to  him  by  his  now  feceased  brolhor, 
Thomas  Shields,  from  New  Orle:ns.  There  wer'- 
three  Hour  barrels  of  the  slips  ofthe  seed  cane.     It 
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was  planted  on  the  l.>th  of  March  last — from  mil 
informalinn  too  shallow  and  too  thick,  or  close. 
The  ground  was  cleared  in  1^12,  and  never  ma- 
nured; WHS  broken  up  and  planted  in  drills,  cane 
laii'.  laterallv;  after  planting  it  was  not  plniiehrd, 
hut  rhopped  over  tivice.  The  cane  was  sutlicicnily 
maturrd  to  cut  early  in  November.  Mr.  SliicMs 
tells  me  he  has  counted  and  cut  as  many  as  four- 
teen stalks  from  one  single  eye,  or  joint,  and  from 
leu  to  eighteen  joints  on  each  stalk.  From  the  pro 
duct  of  this  little  spot,  he  has  planted  at  least  two 
acres.  From  the  uncommonly  warm  weather,  it  is 
now  coming  up;  that  is,  sprouts  from  the  stubble, 
or  ratlonn,  as  the  sugar  planters  call  it.  I  have 
.seen  a  lew  stalks  of  this  caiic,  that  are  within  a  few 
paces  from  whence  I  write,  which  were  left  stand 
ing  to  see  the  eflcct  which  frost  might  have  on  it. 
Will  to  give  to  friends.  1  have  examined  it  closely, 
and  believe  it  equal  to  any  ribband  cane  I  ever  saw 
in  Louisiana. 

The  ribband  cane  is  sold  this  season  at  Attaka- 
pas,  for  seed,  as  it  stands  in  the  field,  at  200  dolls, 
per  acre.  Ihe  ribband  cane  is  greatly  preferred, 
everywhere,  to  the  Creole,  or  any  other  kind.  It  is 
larger,  and  makes  from  three  to  four  hogsheads  per 
acre,  grows  farther  north,  and  matures  at  least  one 
month  earlier.  It  is  smooth,  without  those  annoy- 
ing prickles  on  the  leaves  of  the  Creole  cane,  and  is 
not  injured  so  much  as  the  latter,  by  being  blown 
down  by  storms,  as  it  will  ripen  after  it  has  fallen 
on  the  ground.  All  are  trying  to  get  the  ribband 
care  for  seed.  As  I  believe  this  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant subject,  and  the  culture  to  be  the  most  like- 
ly to  promote  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  is  so  little 
understood,  I  give  such  details  of  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  sugar,  as  my  opportunity  and  time 
will  permit. 

The  cane  should  be  planted  in  a  rich,  dry  soil, 
such  as  where  the  common  cane  grows.  If  the  soil 
is  wet,  or  subject  !o  inundation,  it  should  be  leveed 
an  J  ditched,  to  keep  it  dry.  If  the  land  has  been 
cullivaitd  in  corn  or  cotton  a  year  or  two,  the  bet- 
ter, though  worn  out  land  is  not  good.  It  is  plough- 
ed deep  in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  prepared  as  for 
cotton — drills  three  or  four  feet  apart.  Some  plant 
the  cane  as  they  cut  it  in  the  fall,  and  cover  it  deep, 
(six  or  eight  inches,)  and  remove  the  earth  in  the 
spring,  or  in  February,  before  it  comes  up;  most 
persons  prefer  February.  The  seed  cane  is  cut  be- 
fore frost,  as  the  eyes  are  easily  injured  by  frost. 
They  are  put  up  in  a  kind  of  stack,  with  the  huts 
of  the  stalks  to  the  ground,  and  the  tops  leaning 
together  till  it  spreads  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  the  oulsides  are  covered  with  earth  as  far  as 
the  stalks  are  naked  of  leaves.  When  it  is  plant- 
ed, the  stalks  are  laid  singly  along  the  furrow,  and 
capped  as  far  as  the  leaves  extend  beyond  the  joint. 
The  stalks  are  about  three  feet  long,  of  which  70 
will  plant  a  row  across  an  acre,  and  70  drills  to  the 
acre  is  4900  stalks  to  the  acre.  When  seed  is 
scarce,  and  you  wish  to  raise  seed  only,  it  is  plant- 
ed further  apart,  (live  or  six  feet.)  Sometimes  they 
cut  the  stalks  in  two  between  each  joint,  and  plant 
the  eyes  or  joints  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  apart. 
One  acre  will  plant  five  or  more. 

The  cane  is  a  hardier  plant  than  corn  or  cotton, 
and  is  not  injured  by  spring  frosts,  as  it  does  not 
begin  to  joint  till  May;  as  soon  as  it  gets  up  high 
enough.it  must  be  scraped  and  weeded  like  cotton 
with  the  hoe.  It  is  not  thinned.  It  soon  gets  larse 
enough,  when  it  shades  the  ground  and  defies  the 
weeds,  and  becomes  the  most  luxtiriant  crop  be- 
fore fall  that  1  ever  beheld.  The  rows,  three 
feet  apart,  become  so  thick  as  to  be  difficult  to  get 
through.  In  June  it  is  laid  by,  or  ceased  working, 
as  corn,  and  you  are  at  leisure  during  the  summer 
heat,  till  October.  If  you  could  get  seed  to  plant 
one  or  more  acres  this  winter  from  the  Mississippi, 
i  would  advise  you  to  do  so  without  fail;  you  will 


only  regirl  it  if  you  du  not.  .Suppose  you  plant 
one  aero  the  rnsiiin;;  season;  next  you  will  plant 
live,  and  the  year  after  twenty  five,  the  work  of  six 
hands;  but  if  you  have  twelve  hands,  which  in 
nearer  your  force,  I  would  advise  you  to  get  seed 
to  plant  two  acres  this  season,  and  in  IHM)  you  will 
have  fifty  acres  of  cane,  anil  can  in  that  year  begin 
your  works,  and  make  sUKnr—  100  or  IWI  llog^lleads 
worth  7  cents  per  lb.— J700fl  to  ^10,000;  and  this 
would  be  Ihe  easiest  work  you  ever  did.  You  can 
go  on  with  cotton  or  other  business  till  you  raise 
a  stock  of  cane,  with  lillle  hindrance  on  that  ac- 
count. I  will  noiv  mention  something  of  Ihe  work* 
and  process  of  manufacturing,  and  conclude  this 
long  letter. 

It  is  easy  to  cultivate  more  cane  io  Attakapas, 
than  they  can  manufacture.  When  you  have  as 
much  cane  as  your  force  can  save,  it  is  lime  to  be- 
gin the  works.  A  mill  to  grind,  consisting  of  three 
cast  iron  cylinders,  fifteen  inches  diameter,  and 
three  feet  long,  the  iron  one  inch  thick;  these  are 
fitted  on  timber,  and  set  one  end  in  a  trough  touch- 
ing each  other:  The  middle  roller  extends  high 
enough  to  fasten  to  a  shaft  like  a  cotton  screw,  and 
turns  the  other  two  rollers  with  cogs.  Two  or 
more  mules  will  turn  it,  and  it  is  fed  with  six  or 
eight  stalks  at  once,  which  are  pressed  flat,  joints 
and  all,  and  the  juice  runs  in  a  constant  stream  to 
a  reservoir  convenient  to  the  ketlles.  Four  kettles 
arc  generally  used,  of  a  size  to  suit  the  business,  as 
it  is  found  that  Ihe  same  furnace  will  heat  four  as 
well  as  one.  The  kettles  are  of  cast  iron,  shaped 
like  a  bowl  or  basin,  generally  five  or  six  feet  across 
the  top. 

The  set  is  one  much  less  than  the  other;  they  are 
placed  over  a  brick  furnace,  the  largest  first,  into 
which  the  juice  is  put  to  skiic;  the  least,  or  last, 
called  the  grand  or  graincr.  They  are  twice  filled 
and  emptied  into  the  grand. 

The  first,  or  largest,  is  called  the  battery,  or 
heater;  here  they  put  about  half  a  pint  of  slacked 
lime,  eae.h  lime  it  is  filled  up  wilh  juice.  This  is 
all  (he  process  of  graining  or  liming  it;  when  they 
perceive  Ihe  syrup  in  the  ungrainer  is  boiled  enough, 
by  raising  it  on  the  bucket,  two  persons  dip  it  hasti- 
ly out  wilh  long  handled  buckets,  and  immediately 
fill  it  by  emptying  the  other  kettles,  to  keep  it  from 
burning.  Each  ketlle  from  the  first  is  placed  a 
little  higher  than  the  other,  to  skim  off  the  froth 
or  sap,  into  the  first  with  a  long  wooden  sword, 
and  wipe  it  with  a  brush.  The  whiteness  of  the 
sugar  depends  on  skimming  and  keeping  it  from 
burning  as  much  as  the  grain  or  liming.  When  the 
syrup  is  dipped  out  of  the  grainer,  it  is  conveyeii 
into  an  adjoining  room  into  vats  or  troughs,  where 
it  cools  and  becomes  hard.  It  is  then  spaded  up 
and  put  into  hogsheails,  selling  one  end  over  a  vat, 
into  which  the  molasses  drains  out  of  Ihe  sugar; 
some  stalks  of  cane  are  put  into  the  hogshead,  to 
lead  (he  molasses.  They  have  greatly  improved  late- 
ly in  Attakapas  in  graining  sugar;  they  have  the  best 
specimens  this  season  ever  made.  I  will  mention 
that  it  is  the  practice  to  employ  persons  acquainted 
with  Ihe  business,  to  superintend  tlie  erection  of 
the  work,  and  to  manage  it  the  first  season.  There 
are  plenty  of  persons  anxious  for  employment  that 
way,  on  moderate  terms. 

Some  send  a  hand  to  attend  to  the  kettles,  for  a 
season,  (o  learn.  All  depends  upon  getting  one  ac- 
quainted with  graining  and  managing. 

You  will  excuse  (he  hasty  and  crude  manner  in 
which  this  important  matter  is  stated. 

When  I  see  you  and  have  leisure,  I  shall  take  a 
pleasure  to  explain  more  intelligibly.  If  all  those 
who  could  make  sugar,  would  commence  and  quit 
the  cotton  business,  those  who  could  not  make  su- 
gar would  get  a  better  price  for  their  cotton.  Every 
thing — health,  interest,  patriotism,  and  sound  policy 
are  in  favour  of  it.  There  is  no  danger  of  glutting; 
the  sugar  market,  for  our  country  has  too  little  cane 
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laii'l,    !■>    5U|.|)lv    till-    Ki.nviiii;    demand,  wliicli    in 
crease-  faster   than    iIip   p.|)ul.ili(in       i'lie  taiiff  ol 
three  rents  per  pouud  is  anipli-  protertion. 

(Signed,)  JAMES  McCOY. 


THE  SUGAR  CAVE. 

Nnw,  that  il  lia-  been  pruvrd.  ht-Nond  Hoiibl,  bj 
actual  eiperitnent.  tlml  llie  sutcar-cane  can  be  suc- 
ce-^lully  I'ultiv.il.d  on  R  d  river  lands;  the  tide  ol 
pulilic  opiiii'iii  is  evidc'tly  sctlins:  lliat  way.  Sdmi' 
of  nur  must  w.-.ililiy  and  entei priZiiiK  pl.inter»  art- 
coiiiiiiencin:;  (in  a  more  e\tensi\e  si-ali-  than  hrrelo- 
fore  Thii  ati:;iiis  »v.  II  lor  the  prosperity  of  th' 
Country.  We  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  many  olliei- 
folli.MinK  the  IX  iniiile,  and  we  heartily  wi^h  tlieni 
that  ".ii.cess  which  we  believe  will  urowii  tlnii  ex- 
erliuiis.  [^lex.  (Lou)  Gaz 


TOBACCO. 
We  have  before  ns  a  valnahle  exhibit  concerninK 
Warylaiid  anil  <»liio  tob  icco.  shewing  the  exports  ol 
18-27.  rrop  of  18-26 —9ali->^  in  Europe  in  I8i7,and 
til  nhole  >tock  uii  hard,  1^1  of  January.  I8i8.  The 
following  biiei  ali^tract  likes  in  all  that  can  be  ge- 
nerill)    interestinj;: 

To  Aritslerdam.  Roiterdaai.  Brunien 
From  Baltimore.  hhd«.  IbUi         6yti7         Hlo7 

District  01  Collin  bia,hhds    i.tJ'Jti  15-27  idbb 

Also— from  Bdliniore.  bUH  lilids.  to  HamhurK; 
138  o  Stockholm.  -269  l<i  l.nndon;  and  l-2ti  to  Bor- 
deaux: And  Iron)  ilie  Ui-lriet  of  Colunitiia,  18li8 
to  Cowes  and  ■  market;  854 'o  Havre.  I'otal  Ironi 
Baltimore,  20,751  bhds. — Iroiii  the  District  ol  C"- 
lunibia,  M.00(l—tOi{e||ier.  34.751.  exclusive  of  870 
from  Baltimore,  and  150  from  the  District,  sent  to 
Other  ports,  and  thence  forwikrded  to  Europe. 

Whole  export  ill  18'27,  .  Wk/j  35771 

There  remained  on  band,  on  the  1st  of 

J  inuary.  1828  — 

Id  the  warehouses  at  Baltimore,         .      hhiIi.6T6\ 

on  the  Potomac,         .  23i'0 

Faluxeot,  &.C.        .  700 


Export  as  above,     ^        .        .        . 
There  vcas  on  hand,  1st  of  Jan.  18-2T, 


<)7K1 
35771 


45532 
14011 


Whole  crop  of  Maryland  and  Ohio  tobacco  of  182G 
31.5'21    hhds.— to  wit:— 24,0-21   Maryland,  and 
75(10  Ohio. 
The  slock  on  hand  is  given  as  follows — 

l3t  Jan.  18-28,  al  Haiti  more,  &c.    .         .     hhds.^TCi 


Do.  Amsterdam, 

Do.  R  Itcrdam, 

Do.  Urrmen,  and  on  the  way. 

Do.  London. 

Do.  Hamburg, 

Do.  All  other  places,     . 
AdH  estinaated  crops  of  1827,    . 

Whole  amount  on  hand, 


791)1) 
5647 

64ii8 
6on 

MO 

9(111 

38ii(iO 


iriit  IS  now  an  exportin;;  point  for  Ohio,  with  the 
imiuense  intervening  land  i  arria^e.  what  would  ii 
not  be  for  llio  whole  western  country,  with  the  fa- 
cility ol  a  canal  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Potomac? 


names. 


Fet.r'y    26 
March    18 
1 

iSO 

5' 

18 

1 


.\pril 
•( 

May 

June 


July 


Sept. 


18 

21 

30 

A 

23 

25 

August  17 

17 

25 

31 

5 

6 

19 

"        29 

October  5 

5 

9 

9 

"         .5 

15 

17 

17 

29 


Charles, 

Helveliiis, 

.Shenandoah, 

Virginia, 

iJihgence, 

Superb, 

R   iisseau, 

Ciov.  Brooks, 

Laura, 

Syren, 

Pioneer, 

Emblem, 

Shenandoah, 

Beta, 

Eagle, 

W.ishington, 

Columbia, 

Envoy, 

\Vm.  Baker, 

Kremlin, 

Florida, 

Eagle, 

Golil  Hunter, 

R  lilt.  Patton, 

V  ilant, 

Virginia, 

Massasoit, 

William, 

M    Peter, 

Uiligence. 

Sbenandoah, 


493 
818 


542 

524 
659 

649 

305 

376 


793 
450 


487 


!i 


688 


431 


408 


150 

434 
290 

811 

427 

485 
350 
450 
208 


6096  15-2.  »  .ti55   IwfiS   854 


486 


428 


■260 


244 


450 


296 


300 


258 


686S; 


The  whole  quantity  sold  in  Europe,  in  1827,  was 
as  li>lliivv»: 

111  Amsterdam,  ....  Wid».  10507 
Koiterilam,  ....  842i; 

Bremen 9700 

All  other, 2500 

hhds  31133 

Exports  raoM  the  District  of  Cui.vmbii 

The  following  slalement  o(  the  export  of  the  «in- 

flc  article  of   TnliMco.  from  the  Disirict  of  Coliim- 
ia,  during  the  lasl  ye;ir.  wdl  tie  interesting  to  man\ 
*f  our  readel^        Tie    I    liiriTi  «a>   ,|l,or  nearli  all. 

of  the  growth  of  M^rylttuU  and  Ohio.    If  this  Dis- 


KECAFITULATION. 

To  Amsterdam,     . 

.     hlids.  609K 

Rotterdam, 

1527 

Bremen, 

3655 

Cowes  and  a  market. 

181)8 

Havre,     .          .    '      . 

854 

£urope  indirect. 

150 

hhd».  14  150 

(From  the  Georgia  Journal  ) 
AGRICULIURAL  DISTRESS. 

£ii(oii(o>i,  Twday  Erenins;,  Ftb  5,  1828. 

Pursuant  to  previous  notiee.by  A  Citizen  Farmer. 
a  large  and  respectable  nuiuber  of  citizens  convened 
at  the  court  house,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  embarrassments  which  we,  as  a  community 
laKour  under,  and  of  devising  a  mode  of  relief,  cal- 
culated to -alleviate  the  pressure  of  the  times — 

On  motion.  H'illmm  Ploiirnoy.  E-q  w.is  called  to 
the  chair,  and  Murk  A  Cunpei  ie'|ue»ted  to  act  as 
secretary,  who  look  their  seats  accordingly. 

.\flcr  an  iiitercliange  i.f  ideas,  il  was  moved,  that 
the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  lor  the 
piirpcise  ol  dralling  such  resolutions  as  they  may 
tliiiik  idapted  to  the  i  ondition  of  our  couetrv.  and 
\l>-s»rs  \yuiiam  IWiier.  Jo.Wo/i  Flmirttuy.  Irby  Hud 
aiin.Jml  /Jru»/iom  and  Thomai  Huzty,yiarv.  appoinl- 
e<l  as  a  cniiiniillee 

The  meeting  adjourned,  to  meet  on  this  day  two 
weeks. 

Tuisday,  \9th  Frbruani,  18.9. 

The  citizens  from  the  various  parts  of  the  county 
convened  at  the  court  house.  VVilliani  FInuriioy. 
Esq.  being  absent,  Dr   Jaltii    Kcniuiii   was   callecl    to 

the  chur,  wktn  Mr-  2'urner,  chiurniaa  el  ifao  cum 


iniitee  appointed  lot  tin  puipose  ol  dralling  such 
resolutions  as  might  be  thought  adapted  to  tht  cou- 
ditioii  of  our  country,  offi  red  the  following  report. 

t)n  motion  of  Josiah  Flournoy,  Esq  the  report 
and  resolution  were  adopted. 

On  motion.  Haohed,  I'hat  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  and  Recoider  be  reqne-ted  In  piibljiih  the 
report  and  resolution  offered  by  the  committee  and 
adopted  by  the  meeting 

JOHN   KKNNON,  Chairman. 
Mark  A  Cooper,  ."Secretary. 

In  relation  to  the  following  report.it  may  be  pro- 
per to  rem:»rk,  that,  being  coiiiposed  Irora  the  di.ilta 
of  several  persons,  rather  hastily  thrown  loifeliier, 
it  Is  rather  mure  pmlix  than  it  olherwise  Hiuild  h  <ve 
been.  From  the  same  cause,  there  may  not  be  quite 
as  much  uniformity  of  language,  on  some  minor  to- 
pics, even  of  sentiment  or  matter,  as  mijjbl  otlier- 
wl^,e  have  appeared.  Yi  i  it  is  hoped  lliat.upon  the 
whole,  the  document  will  be  productive  ol  some 
good. 

REPORT. 

The  committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causea 
of  the  existing  ernharrassinents  in  the  eomiiiu- 
nity,and  to  suggest  the  best  method  of  relief,  »- 
port. 

That  they  have  directed  their  anxious  attention  to 
the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  Ihem;  and  now 
submit  the  lullowing  considerations 

I  he  eiiiharrassmciits  i  .•mplained  of,  are  mainly 
attributable  to  the  lollowing  causes: — the  reduced 
prices  of  produce;  the  exhaustion  ol  oui  lands;  bad 
crop  years;  bad  Di  inageiuenl;  extravagance;  and 
ponha-ing  on  credit 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  oh  a  matter  so  well  under- 
stood as  the  eff  ct  pioduced  by  an  unexpected  .>nd 
considerable  reduction  in  the  prices  of  our  .staple 
cummodiiies.  Nor  is  it  necessary  lodetcant  largely 
upon  what  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  obser- 
ver, that  our  fi<  Ids  are  ileprivedof  much  ol  their 
original  fertility.  'Ihe  unlavourable  seasons  are 
painfully  rHniembered,  even  by  our  most  judicious 
farmers.  And,  although  the  imputation  ol  bad  ma- 
nagement may  be  unpleasant, yet  it  is  believed  to  be 
merited,  even  by  some  who  have  h  d  Ihe  reputation 
of  beiog  good  managers.  I'his  bad  management 
h-a»  coosisted  either  in  having  no  system,  or  having 
a  wron^  system.  Many  have  employed  others  to  at- 
tend to  their  business,  who  ought  not  to  have  era- 
ployed  any  one.  Others,  who  nere  obliged  to  em- 
ploy owrseers  and  other  agents,  have  not  bestowed 
as  muc»  personal  attention  on  their  own  .iffairs.  as 
they  m^;llt  and  ought  to  have  done.  Many  have 
planted  loo  much  cotton,  and  too  littf  corn.  The 
consequuice  has  been,  that  tli.  y  have  ii  curred  the 
disgrace  as  well  as  the  expense,  of  buying,  instead 
of  raisi:'t.  horsr.s,  and  hogs,  and  even  corn.  Ano- 
ther fruitful  source  of  embarrassment,  is  extrava- 
gance; oir  expenditures  have  been  entirely  dispro- 
portioned  o  our  income.  We  have  bought  clothes 
for  ourselves  and  families,  instead  of  m.iking  thein. 
We  have  jouglit  line  horses,  and  carriages,  and 
saddles,  whtn  cheaper  would  have  done.  We  have 
maiiilained  rur  children  in  idleness  and  style,  wh-n 
we  ought  to  »ave  reared  them  in  plamuess  and  in- 
dustry. 

But  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  causes  rnume- 
rated,  how  ever  powerful  in  themselves,  could  nen  r 
have  produced  be  existing  state  ol  things,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  existence,  or,  at  least,  the  abuse  of 
credit.  'I'his  ii  indeed  the  Pandora's  box.  Iiom 
which  most  of  be  evils  complained  of  have  ema- 
naled. 

Connected  wih  the  system  or  with  the  abuse  of 
credit.  IS  anothe  evil  of  considerable  raignito'te; 
that  of  securityshn.  Many  persons  who  would  lio 
aide  otherwise  to  W-ar  up.  notwithstanding  the  pies. 

sure  of  the  timeSfure  ruined  by  lite  laudable,  yet 
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unitv«ilinK  itltrinpt  to  sustain  ibrir  rrieod*  by  lecu- 
ritv-tiip  anil  endorspmrnls. 

The  conuniltce  ii)if(lil  c;««ily  aiM  to  llii«  citaloRUe 
olhiT  causes  for  the  clul)arr;^^-lIlelll»  of  llic  presrni 
time;  but  it  m  uscIcs.s.  !>oiiii'  of  llieuj  ure  so  con 
■ei-ted  with  the  lormatinn  of  our  conimuiiity,  and 
others,  with  our  moral  ronstilulions,  «s  lo  prcrluilc 
even  the  hope  of  imnirdiate  reiurily.  The  coiumil 
tee  will,  Iherrforr,  prucecii  to  smtgcst  «uch  renieiiio 
for  the  present  ilisln->»,  as  ihey  bellrie  lo  be  clearly 
piHclicable.  Ami  here  they  must  indulge  their  re- 
grets, that  the  fallen  fortunes  of  many  ru.iuot  be  re- 
stored by  any  cour«e  which  can  be  >ui{v;e3led.  To 
such  it  only  remains,  lo  p»y  their  debts  as  far  as 
lli.-ir  eflects  will  extend;  ascertain  the  true  ground 
on  »hich  ihey  staud;  and,  no  ion;;pr  deceiving  others 
or  Ihemselvcs,  "he);iii  anew  their  junrney  and  llieir 
live»."  Fursuing  this  course,  i(  v\ould  siill  be  piac- 
tic  ible  lor  a  cuiisiderahle  nuniber  ol  theiii  to  acquire 
a  C'linpeleiicy  ,  or  even  a  fortune,  fur  their  families, 
while  there  is  little  or  no  hope  from  u  cuutraiy 
course. 

I'rouppo.sing  the  necessary  industry,  wilboul 
which  It  Is  impossible  to  succeed,  the  remedies 
which  would  he  mure  immediately  henelicial  10  the 
Ci'Uimuiiily  at  large,  are; — To  dismiss  extravagance; 
t»  make  as  much  and  buy  as  little,  as  pussihle;  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  purchase  uf  articles 
on  credit;  lo  be  economical  in  every  respect 

The  propriety  of  these  »um;e>tions  is  so  obvious 
as  to  require  but  little  elucidation.  In  the  idea  of 
making  ds  much  and  buying  as  little  as  possible,  is 
included,  not  on!y  the  production  of  commodities  for 
market,  but  of  an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  cloth 
ing,  wnrk  animals,  &,c.  for  domestic  use.  The  ad- 
vant  <ge  of  purchasiiig  necessaries  with  cash,  is  loo 
app  rent  lo  need  illustralion.  To  give  full  tflect  to 
these  recoin  neodalions,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  ae- 
coiiiiis  of  receipts  and  e.tpenditMres,  so  as  'o  be  able 
at  any  lime  lo  know  your  standing;  {»•■>  ignorance 
of  >  tjii'h  often  causes  a  man  to  incur  .'uinous  expen- 
diiiiies  iir  enaagemenls;)  and  to  be  .-ystemaiic  in  all 
tliMi:;»,  having  a  time  and  place  fo.'  every  thing  and 
every  operation;  and  every  thing  in  its  time  and 
place 

It  is  recommended  to  every  man  who  has  the 
charge  of  a  family,  or  estate,  to  ascertain  the  full 
amount  of  all  the  demands  against  bim  accurately, 
and  set  this  sum  down;  and  then  esliioate  as  cor- 
rec  ly,  all  the  means  he  now  has  in  hand,  to  meet 
these  ilemands. 

If  he  linds  that  bis  means  arc  competent,  to  the 
ends  desired,  he  has  nothing  .0  do  but  lo  mind  the 
same  things,  and  to  walk  by  the  same  rule — setting 
as  good  an  example  as  he  possibly  can,  of  industry 

But  if,  upon  examination  of  bis  afairs,  he  linds 
he  has  only  in  part  the  means  lo  pay  his  debts,  let 
bim  put  three  years  business,  as  nearly  as  he  can, 
together;  take  the  average  profit  of  one  year,  and 
see  il  that  will  meet  all  ihe  claims  upon  him.  after 
be  has  dispensed  with  all  supt- rfliii'.i' s.  If  this  will 
answer  his  purposes  fully,  let  bim  go  in  bope  that 
he  shall  obtain  the  wished  for  end. 

If  otherwise,  it  is  perceived  that  two  or  more  years 
of  prosperity  must  attend  bim  heiore  he  can  be  de- 
livered from  embarrassment,  let  him  sell  that  poi- 
tion  of  his  property  which  is  least  prutilable  and 
roost  saleable,  until  he  has  reduced  bis  debts  to  the 
compass  of  one  years  profit. 

Without  adverting  to  what  may  be  done  by  the 
introduction  of  new  articles  of  culture  on  our  farms, 
it  may  now  be  emphatically  said,  that  cotton  is  our 
only  asrriculrural  pru<1uct  for  exterior  trade.  Oi 
cotton,  we  annually  raise  aboul  eight  thousand  bales; 
which  may  be  estimated  lo  be  worlli,  ch-ar  of  freight 
an. I  other  expenses  incident  to  its  sale,  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  lho>isand  dollars.  This  sum  is 
our  only  reliance  to  pay  our  current  expenses  of 
every  kind,  and  our  debts;  and  which  we  have  no 
hope  can  be  materially  enlarged. 


Our  annual  i\|)iiii|iiuiis  hc  otimate  to  be.: 
In  store  accounts.  avrr.Tgr,  .  ^S.IKIO 

Pork  brought  from  other  slates  iri.dOU 

liaises  and  mules,  .  U.OUO 

Pleasure  carriages,  household  furni- 
ture, watches,  doctors'  bills,  black- 
smith accounts,  ....  8,000 
Salt,  iron,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  bag- 
ging, and  other  articles  usually 
bought  at  places  where  we  sell  our 
cotton,  and  not  included  in  the  esti- 
mate of  store  accounts,  .  8,000 
Interest  on  existing  foreign  debts, 
computed  at  legal  per  cent,  and 
ivithout  taking  into  view  the  many 
instances  in  which  more  than  law- 
ful interest  is  given,                      .       25,000 


Making  our  annual  expenses  amount  to  $149,01)0 

This  calculation,  if  erroneous,  we  believe,  shows 
our  annual  expenses  lo  be  less  than  they  actually  ari-; 
ImiI  taking  it  for  correct  it  leaves  an  excess  in  the 
avails  of  our  yearly  labours,  after  paying  annual  ex- 
penses, of  only  thirty-one  tlKiusanU  dollars,  applica- 
ble to  the  payment  of  present  debts;  an  amount  by 
fdr  too  small  to  extingiii'-b  them,  or  so  to  reduce  them 
as  to  change  Ih.-ir  present  burthensome  and  destruc- 
tive character,  within  any  time  that  we  can  reason- 
ably hope  that  the  holders  of  them  will  forbear  to 
press  and  compel  their  payment  But  a  material 
fact  ill  relation  to  this  balance  should  nut  escape  ob- 
servation; many  of  our  citizens,  from  better  manage- 
ment, accident,  or  other  causes,  are  in  prosperous 
circumstances;  and  it  is  into  their  hands  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  money  immediately,  or  ulti- 
mately, goes;  and  although  the  whole  amount  of 
.Ihe  balance,  if  exclusively  applied  to  the  relief  of 
ibose  whose  circumstances  are  most  neeiling  it, 
would  be  together  insutlicient,  yet  it  is  apparent  that 
Ihey  gel  m-icb  less  than  the  amount  of  that  balance. 
And  what  is  the  consequence? 

Some  by  ruinous  sacrifices,  in  the  shape  of  addi- 
tional interest,  or  the  sale,  for  less  Uian  their  value, 
of  the  demands  which  they  hold  upon  others,  put 
otf,  for  a  little  time,  the  day  of  final  payment. 

The  property  of  others,  we  will  not  say  more  un 
fortunate,  is  taken  to  satisfy  debts,  enlarged  by  costs 
and  expenses.  If  the  property  when  under  the  she- 
riff's hammer,  could  be  sold  for  its  fair  value,  the  re- 
sult would  not  be  lamentable;  but  this  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  the  case;  because  the  amount  ol  property 
which  the  debts  and  embarrassments  of  the  commu- 
nity compel  them  to  throw  into  market,  at  a  fair 
price,  greatly  exceeds  the  annual  proceeds  of  cot- 
ton, deducting  annual  expenses,  and  it  is  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, prices  of  properly  must  and  will  be  gra- 
duated, and  not  as  in  ordinary  cases,  to  its  intrinsic 
worth.  No  person,  however  accurate  may  be  his 
opinion  of  the  value  of  a  thing  sold,  and  how  desir- 
ous soever  he  may  be  to  possess  it.  can  buy  with- 
out he  can  pay  the  money  for  it;  this,  bdt  few  cm 
do;  and  all  the  consequences  of  a  glutted  market 
ensue;  but  little  competition;  much  to  be  sold;  and 
but  little  to  buy  with.  The  end  must  be  a  sacrifice 
of  the  property  sold,  and  not  unfiequently,  a  hope- 
less insolvency  of  valuable  members  of  the  commu- 
nity; poverty,  privation  and  distress  among  their  fa- 
milies, and  often  in  cases  where  the  moral  worth  uf 
the  sufferer  claims  our  deepest  sympathy  and  com 
misseration. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  evils  of  Ihe  times  that 
their  tendency  is  strong,  is  irresistible,  to  make  the 
rich,  richer;  the  poor,  poorer.  Take  an  instance 
where  property  is  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Precisely  the 
difference  between  the  actual  sale  and  value  of  the 
thing  sold,  is  Ihe  gain  of  the  purchaser,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  unfortunate  owner,  and  sometimes  at 
the  expense  of  the  creditors  also;  as  where  an  indivi- 
dual whose  property,  at  its  worth,  would  cover  bis 


debts,  dort  nut  «rll  for  iIh  value;  there  ii  a  ilrlici.  ncy, 
which  his  creditors  lose,  gamed  most  usually  by  him 
who  already  bus  enough,  and  lust  to   him  lo  whoui 
i(  IS  necessary  for  the   actual  cninforl  and  mainle 
nance  ef  his  family,  or,  in   rasr  of  creditors,  DCCCS 
«ary  to  the  payment  of  thtir  own  debts. 

Il  is  from  the  same  cause  that  purchasers  of  notes 
advance  with  such  rapid  ttridcs  to  wealth  imong 
u».  It  would  be  wasting  time  lo  attempt  lo  prove 
that  Ihe  use  of  money  is  not  worth  as  much  as 
is  asked  and  obtained  by  them  for  il;  and  <t  ar 
guea  a  kind  of  infatuation  among  us,  which  we  do 
not  believe  has  any  existence,  lo  suppose  that  we 
nouM  voluntarily,  aad  without  being  under  great 
necessity,  moral,  or  otherwise,  give  so  much  above 
its  real  value  for  it.  In  the  pressure  and  necessities 
of  our  circumstances,  an  individual  who  wields  his 
capital  in  that  business,  has  an  advanl.ige  over  the 
community  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  true 
value  of  the  use  of  money,  and  the  amount  obtain- 
ed; a  diffi-rence,  we  believe,  of  nil  less  than  liom 
l.'i  to  20  per  centum,  at  compound  iiiterctl,  and 
which,  in  its  progress,  is  eiilirrly  competent  lo  the 
heaping  up  of  great  riches  on  the  one  haod,  and 
wither  and  consume  on  the  other. 

Such  are  some  of  the  deleterious  consequence! 
uf  our  pecuniary  difficulties.  Rapid  acciimulaiiont 
of  additional  wealth  liy  those  who  commonly  have 
enough;  and  as  rapid  a  nivcslment  of  the  little  pro- 
perty possessed  by  others,  every  way  as  deserv- 
ing 

It  may  be  well  here  to  say  a  word  relating  lo  the 
mischievous  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
debts  we  now  owe.  They  are  virtually  foreign 
debts,  and  so  many  drains  to  carry  from  us  entirely 
much  of  Ihe  money  which  would  otherwise  remain 
in  circulation  among  us.  A  man  owes  a  debt  to  his 
neighbour,  that  neighbour  or  some  other  person, 
into  whose  hands  Ihe  money  soon  goes,  owes  one 
of  our  merchants,  to  whom  ne  pays  it.  The  mer- 
chant owes  for  his  goods,  which  he  must  pay  for; 
and  in  this  way  it  very  often  happens,  that  money 
has  hardly  reached  us  from  the  sale  of  our  cotton, 
before  it  commences  its  return  back.  But  if  we 
owed  no  foreign  debts,  the  money  we  might  pay  ia 
discharge  of  such  as  we  did  owe,  would  ordinarily 
still  remain  with  us,  and  increase  the  only  fund 
which  can  be  relied  upon  to  make  property  sell  for 
its  worth;  that  is,  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  oar 
citizens,  seeking  its  investment  in  property.  Il  is, 
therefore,  the  unnecessary  and  improper  amount  of 
our  purchases  from  abroad,  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  iDflkes  the  "balance  of  trade"  against  us;  first, 
draining  us  of  our  money,  as  being  most  portable; 
and,  if  continued,  eventually  taking  from  us  much 
of  our  other  property  that  can  be  carried  away  with 
the  most  facility. 

To  trace,  in  all  their  ramifications,  the  various 
pecuniary  and  moral  evils  which  grow  out  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  would  far  transcend  the  limits  with- 
in which  ive  wish  to  confine  our  remarks.  We 
shall  content  ourse'ves  with  stating,  most  confident- 
ly, that  we  have  an  effectual  remedy  in  our  hands; 
that  by  pursuing  a  proper  course  of  retrenchment 
and  self  denial,  the  community  have  it  completely 
in  their  power  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  pe- 
cuniary difficulties. 

We  would  make  a  single  remark  's  to  an  expec- 
tation entertained  by  some,  ^upon  which  much  re- 
liance is  placed,  which  we  fear  will  be  found  delu- 
sive,) in  relation  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton. The  price  of  this  article  will,  we  presume,  be 
always  subject  to  occasional  lluctualion;  short  crops 
and  oilier  circumstances,  may  sometimes  cause  an 
advance.  But  our  opinions,  founded  upon  our  best 
jud;;meiits  is,  that  the  average  price  will  continue 
low,  and  ultimately  reach  a  poii:t  less  than  any  to 
which  it  has  gone  for  many  years  Sales  made  in 
the  e.irlv  part  of  next  sea-oii  may ,  p<rh  ips,  scefTJ 
conliadictory  to  this;  if,  however,  it  should  so  hap- 
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pen,  we  fear  that  time  will  ultimately  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  here  advanced.  U  e 
turn,  therefore,  to  what  we  believe  to  be  our  sole 
dependence  for  relief— the  curtailment  of  our  ex- 
penses. 

Our  community  has  already  strained  every  nerve; 
has  put  in  requisition  all  its  means,  to  raise  all  the 
cotton  it  can  raise,  and  cannot  hope  materially  to 
increase   its   quantity    from    its    present   average 
amount.     We  attemi)t  to  raise  nothing  else  for  lo- 
reign  trade,  and  all  we  have  done  is  insufticient  to 
meet  our  e-tigcncies.     The  fault  is  not  in  our  soil;  a 
•rrcat  deal  worse  is  tilled  to  much  advantage.     Cot- 
ton 13  a  far  more  valuable  agricultural  product  than 
the  climate   permits  to  be  raised  in  many  other 
countries,  which  are  nevertheless  prosperous.    '1  he 
fault  is  in  ourselves.     Our  wasteful  and  expensive 
habits,  formed   in   times  of  une.\ampled  prosperity, 
are  retained.     But  those  times  are  gone.     We  have 
not  had  the  wisdom  to  change  with  the  times;  and, 
until  ive  do  so,  our  case  is  hopeless.  We  now  make 
about  one  hundred  and   eighty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  from  our  cotton.     We  must,  if  we  would  save 
ourselves,  reduce  our  expenses  so,  that  a  sufiicicncy 
of  that  sum  shall  remain,  to  be  annually  applied  to 
the  payment  of  old  debts,  to  extinguish  them  in  a 
reasonable  time.     We  would  earnestly  urge  to  the 
community,  that  except  this,  there  is  nothing  else 
to  depend  on.     Stern   necessity  is  at  work  among 
us,  and  sooner  or  later,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  that 
we  must  yield;  but  how  much  better  would  it  be, 
ho»v  much  misery  would   it  save  us,  if,  in  the  lan- 
.'uage  of  the  best  of  books,  it  could  be  said  ol  each 
mdividual— "The  wise  man  forcseeth  the  evil,  and 
hideth  himself." 

If  we  would  hide  ourselves  from  impending  evils, 
let  us  contract  no  new  debts,  except  from  the  most 
unavoidable  necessity,  and  apply  all  we  can  save, 
to  the  discharge  of  old.  Let  us  make  every  thing 
which  we  need,  and  which  we  can  make,  in  our 
own  fatnilies.  . 

We  must  raise  all  the  pork  needed  in  our  fami- 
lies, and  a  surplus  for  the  supply  of  those  whose 
avocations  and  situations  prevent  them  from  doing 
so.  This  can  easily  be  done  by  next  season,  and 
would  save  us  annually  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  We  must  raise  our  own  horses  and  mules. 
The  effect  of  this  would  not  be  felt  under  three  or 
four  years;  after  that  time,  ten  or  fifleen  thousand 
dollars  could  be  saved  annually  in  this  item. 

None  doubts  our  capacity  to  do  all  these  things, 
and  to  do  them  easily.  We  should,  in  doing  so,  not 
be  able  to  raise  as  much  cotton  as  we  now  do;  but 
the  gain  by  us  in  the  exchange  would  be  great. 
We  do  not  believe  that  we  should  fall  short  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  the  amount  of  cotton  crops  an- 
nually, to  accomplish  every  thing  recommended; 
and  by  rigidly  adhering  to  the  course  recommend- 
ed, instead  of  a  nett  gain  each  year  of  thirty-one 
thousand  dollars,  we  do  not  doubt  it  would  be  swell- 
ed to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  I 
that  in  a  short  time  we  should  generally  be  as  pros- 
perous and  as  happy,  as  case  in  our  money  artairs 
couhl  make  us. 

VVc  forbear  enlarging  upon  the  many  happy  ef- 
fects, pecuniary,  moral  and  political,  which  would 
accompany  this  steady  and  unwavc^ring  prosecution 
of  our  interests.  We  have  cndeavcmred  honestly 
to  point  out  the  evils  which  burthen  us,  their  cause 
and  the  remedy?  And  much  pleasure  would  if  give 
us  if  our  humble  etTorts  should  he  productive  of  any 
good,  however  small. 

In  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  committee 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Retolved,  That  the  relief  of  (he  community  from 
existing  embarrassments,  can  only  be  cflfectcd  by  a 
due  consideration  of  the  causes  enumerated,  and  a 
determined  adoption  of  the  remedies  suggested  in 
the  foregoing  report. 


(From  the  American  Daily  Advertiser.) 
MADDER. 
Mr.  Povlson,  Belmont,  March  2",  1828. 

Please  to  publish  the  letter  1  herewith  transmit 
for  public  benefit.     The  writer  merits  and  will  re- 
ceive the  thanks  of  the  society,  for  his  patriotic  en- 
deavour to  introduce  into  our  country,  a  most  val- 
uable dye  stuff.     It  will  be  too  late  in  the  season  to 
wait  for  a  regular  meeting  of  the  society,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  directions  for  the  distribution  of  the 
roots.      I  have,  therefore,  requested  the  secretary, 
Mr.  William  S.  Warder,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  vice  presidents  and  curators,  to  cause  the  roots 
to  be  distributed  to  and  among  such   applicants  as 
in  their  judgment,  will  do  justice  in  their  cultivation. 
I  have  long  been  convinced,  that  an  entire  change 
in  the  farming  of  those  who  live  near,  or  within  an 
extensive  circuit  around  our  city,  will  conduce  to 
their  essential  and  indispensable  advantage,  and  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  city,  which  will   become  one 
of   the  first   manufacturing   cities   in    the    United 
States,  when  the  inland   supplies  of  coal,  iron  and 
other  native  products  arrive  at  full  perfection.     Dye 
stuffs  will  then  be  most  indispensably  required. 

It  therefore  behoves  our  farmers  and  gardeners, 
immediately  to  begin  the  cultivation  of  all  such  ar- 
ticles as  will  be  in  extensive  demand;  none  thereof 
will  be  more  important  than  the  madder.  It  re- 
quires time  (three  years,)  to  perfect  its  qualities; 
and  it  delights  in  deep,  light  or  alluvial  soils,  cither 
artificially  so  made,  or  naturally  deep,  and  some- 
what moist.  Such  are  our  meadows  and  vallies, 
every  where  to  be  found. 

Although  the  time  required  for  its  fall  perfection, 
may  seem  forbidding,  yet  every  thing  must  have  a 
spirited  and  zealous  beginning.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  the  offsets,  from  the  original  root,  will 
furnis'h  ample  supplies  for  extended  cuUivalion.^an'' 
thus  large  plantations  may  be  made.     '»•---  * 


HORTICnXiTUXLE. 


Mean  time 


INFLUENXE  OF  TREES  UPON  SMALLER 
PLANTS. 

Mr.  SmxNEn,  M'esl- Chester,  Pemi.  .V''  ->  '828. 

Sir, — It  is  well  known   to  agricultural  observers, 
that  certain  trees  exert  a  pernicious  influence  upon 
many  other  plants  growing  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity; and  especially  upon  some  of  our  cultivated 
plants,  such  as  Indian  corn, oats,  wheat, &.c.  This  fact 
is  very  remarkable  in  Indian  corn  fields,  along  the 
margins  of  wood-lands.     It  is  probable  that  all  trees 
are  more  or  less  injurious  to  cultivated  plants,  which 
are  located  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence;  but 
some  kinds  are  much  more  so  than  others.     Every 
farn  ;r  may  have  observed  that  cultivated  crops,  si- 
tuat  d  along  the  borders  of  wood-lands,  exhibit  a 
me  sickly  appearance,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in 
!  ih.t  field,  opposite  some  trees,  than  others.     For  in- 
stance, this  effect  is  generally  more  remarkable  in 
the  vicinity  of  chestnut,  hickory,  and   tulip  poplar 
trees,  than   in  the   neighbourhood  of  locust  trees, 
maples,  persimmons,  &.c.     Our  hcdgers  assert,  also, 
that  the  red  cedar  {junipcrus  virginiana,)  and  bla(^ 
walnut,  (Juglans  nigra,)  are  particularly  injurious 
to  the  Virginia  thorn,  when  permitted  to  grow  near 
the  latter.     It  has  been   supposed  that  this  injury 
was  owing  to  some  pernicious  secretion,  or  exhala- 
tion from  the  trees,  by  which  the  atmosphere  was 
contaminated  immediately  around  them,  and  ren- 
dered unfit  for  the  healthy  growth  of  more  delicate 
plants.     This  notion  derived  some  plausibility  from, 
and  was   probably  strengthened  by,   the  fabulous 
stories  so  long  current,  respecting   the  celebrated 
Bohim  Upas,  which  was  said  to  destroy  all  vegeta- 
tion for  a  great  distance  around  it,  by  means  of  a 
1  deleterious  emanation   from   that  marvellous   tree. 
"It  was  oWious  that  it  was  not  the  mere  sliadc  of  the 


— „-   ,  ,  I  trees,  along  our  corn  fields,  which   produced   the 

the  leaves  arc  eagerly  devoured  hy  cattle,  where!  ^g.^^^  j^  quesiion,  because,  although  shade  alone, 
cut  and  delivered  to  them  twice  per  day,  or  accor-  j  doubtless  has  some  agency  in  checking  a  vigorous 

I  and  perfect  vegetation,  the  difference  is  too  striking 


ding  to  their  forwardness  of  growth.  Leaving  the 
heart-shoots  uncut,  will  conduce  to  the  health  and 
increase  of  the  root.  If  required,  ample  directions 
for  its  culture  will  be  published.     Yours,  truly, 

RICHARD  PETERS, 
President  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  ^ffi-icuKurc. 

Providence,  March  5,  1828. 

To  the  President  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society: 

Sir, You  will  receive  herewith,  a  hamper  of,  which  were  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  nou- 

madder-rools  of  the  best  quality,  raised  in  Holland,  rishment  of  certain  plants— that  when  this  nourish- 
They  were  purchased  by  me  in  Amsterdam,  with  a  mcnt  was  exhausted,  the  plants  which  depended  on 
view  of  propagating  them  in  this  country,  where  it  necessarily  declined,  and  others,  more  congenial 
they  will  thrive  as  well  as  in  Europe,  from  whence  I  to  the  altered,  or  new  condition  of  the  soil,  succeed- 
our  manufacturers   derive,  at  present,  their  supply  !  cd.     This  opinion  was  in  some  degree  corroborated 


in  the  vicinity  of  certain  trees,  to  be  ascribed  wholly 
to  that  circumstance. 

An  ingenious  farmer  of  this  county  suggested  to 
me,  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  that  this  unfriend- 
ly influence  of  trees  upon  crops,  was  neither  owing 
to  shade,  nor  to  any  exhalation  from  the  trees;  but 
that  the  roots  of  the  trees  robbed  the  smaller  plants 
of  (heir  due  share  of  nutriment.  His  idea  was,  that 
there  were  certain  constituent  ingredients  in  soils 


of  this  valuable  dye-stuff.  The  cultivation  of  mad 
dcr  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  altempled  in 
the  United  States.  Feeling  assured,  that  by  a  little 
attention  to  the  culture  of  this  plant,  our  country 
may  be  rendered  independent  of  foreign  nations  for 
a  supply  of  it.  should  it  not  eventually  even  [irove 


by  the  fact,  of  the  character  of  the  soil  every  where 
determininK  the  character  of  the  thrifty  vegetation 
upon  it;  and.  aho.  from  the  success  attending  a  ro/n- 
(ion  of  crops — which  seemed  to  be  best  exphiincd  up- 
on some  such  prln?iplc:  for  it  is  well  ascertained  that 
a  continued  succession  of  the  same  crops  docs  not 


a  nrolilable  staple  article  of  export.     I  am  induced    succeed  so  well  as  the  alternate  husbandry.     In  pur 


to' forward  this  small  parcel  to  you  for  an  experi 
ment,  with  the  conviction  (hat  under  the  auspices 
of  your  society,  every  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
subject,  which  its  importance  seems  to  demand. 
1  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ZACHAKIAH  ALLEN. 


RisTic  Rewards.— The  Lincolnshire  Agricultu- 
ral Society  has  given  a  prize' of  ten  guineas  to  one 
man.  for  having  had  seventeen  cluldren,  (ten  living,) 
and  been  forty  years  in  the  service  of  one  master; 
and  another  of  five  guineas,  for  twentij-fwe  children, 
(ten  living,)  and  a  service  of  forty-one  years. 

[Clusttr  (£nf .)  Chronicle. 


nance  of  this  theory,  my  friend  argued  that  cer- 
tain trees  drew  from  the  soil,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
theianic  nourishing  ingredients  that  some  of  our 
cultivated  crops  did;  ami.  being  more  vigorous,  or 
endowed  with  greater  power  to  that  clfect,  of  course, 
robbed  the  hitler  of  their  due  share  of  pabulum,  and 
led  them  weak  and  dwindling.  The  truth  of  his 
doctrine,  he  alleged,  was  confirmed  by  the  nature 
of  the  remedy,  which  had  been  found  most  elfec- 
tuai  in  correcting  the  evil,— whirh  was.  to  prevent 
(be  roolt  of  (he  trees  from  having  access  to  the 
soil  in  which  the  smaller  plants  grew. 

It  had  been  ascertained  (hat  a  narrow  ditch,  dug 
along  the  borders  of  wood-lands,  or  around  trees,  so 
as  to  cut  off  ail  communication,  by  means  of  the 
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roots,  bctHCCii  thcni  anJ  tho  cultivated  soil,  would 
pretty  flTectuaily  correct  the  injurious  inlluencc  of 
tho  trees,  and  allow  smaller  |)lants  to  thrive,  and 
llourish,  up  to  the  very  margin  of  tlio  ditch.  This 
seemed  clearly  to  show  thai  the  cvd  wns  produced 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  roo<i;  and  not 
from  mere  »hade,  nor  I'rom  any  ellluvium,  or  se- 
ciTted  matter,  emanalinR  from  the  trees  themselves. 

Without  stoppin);  to  imjuire  into  the  truth  of  the 
above,  or  of  any  other  theory,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
tht  fact,  that  a  ditch  along  the  cdjic  of  wood  lands, 
or  between  forest  trees  and  cultivated  plants,  is  a 
Tery  cflectual  mode  of  correcting  the  evil  alluded 
to,  and  of  promoting  a  tbrilly  vegetation  quite  near 
to  such  wood  lands.  The  practice  has  been  pursued 
by  screral  of  the  most  careful  and  judicious  far- 
mers in  this  vicinity,  for  a  number  of  years  past; 
and,  from  its  uniform  efTecIs,  unquestionably  de- 
serves to  be  more  generally  adopted.  I  shall  close 
these  hasty  remarks  by  giving,  in  his  own  words, 
the  observations  of  one  of  my  neighbours,  whose 
success  in  agriculture  forms  the  best  eulogy  of  his 
skill,  llis  experience  on  this  subject  is  directly  to 
the  purpose,  and  seems  to  be  conclusive. 

"Some  years  ago,  I  purchased  a  small  farm,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  with  the  wood-land  of  my 
neighbours.  In  a  conversation  with  an  elderly  and 
respectable  friend  of  the  vicinage, he  observed  tome, 
that  1  had  paid  for  more  land  than  I  would  hare  the 
benefit  of.  On  my  inquiring  the  reason,  he  said 
that  my  neighbours  would  receive  the  benefit  from 
my  tilling  and  manuring,  for  a  considerable  distance 
in  my  fields,  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  penetrating 
■ay  land.  I  then  determined  to  try  an  experiment, 
that  had  been  suggested  some  time  before,  of  cut- 
ting a  ditch  near  the  line  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  cut 
oflf  all,  or  most  of  the  horizontal  roots,  which  ex- 
tended into  my  fields.  I  commenced  where  a  hedge 
of  the  Virginia  thorn  had  been  set  near  the  woods, 
and  was  then  in  a  languishing  condition.  I  cut 
some  rods  in  length,  between  the  hedge  and  woods, 
about  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  which  appeared  to  be 
sufficient  to  take  off  all  the  roots.  Other  business 
interfered  lor  about  three  weeks:  then  another  por- 
tipn  was  cut — and  business  again  prevented  its 
being  finished.  When  1  proceeded  to  cut  the  third 
and  last  part,  I  observed  the  thorns,  and  grass,  along 
the  first  cutting,  had  improved  in  colour,  and  growth, 
so  as  to  be  equal  to  those  at  any  distance  from  the 
woods.  The  second  part  was  something  like  half- 
way (in  improvement,)  between  the  first  and  third 
portions.  1  therefore  concluded  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  that  it  was  the  roots,  and  not  the  shade  of 
the  woods,  that  did  the  principal  injury  to  the  ad- 
joining cleared  land.  I  have  since  extended  this 
mode  of  ditching  considerably,  and  with  equal  suc- 
cess; having  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  ail  kinds 
of  grain  and  grass  growing  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
ditch,  equal  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  field — 
with  the  exception  of  grain  not  ripening  quite  so 
soon  where  it  was  shaded.  The  success  1  have  had 
in  making  the  above  experiment,  induces  me  to  re- 
commend it  with  confidence:  believing  that  many  iri- 
dividuals  might  be  profitably  employed  in  such  a 
work,  where  they  would  otherwise  remain  idle." 

Should  you  deem  the  foregoing  observations  wor- 
thy of  the  space  they  will  occupy  in  your  valuable 
journal,  they  are  entirely  at  your  service. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  must  obed'f,  W.  D. 


CHILI  PEAS,  SIOUX  CORN,  &c. 

Thorndalc,  near  Taiwyfoicii,  ) 
J.  b.  Sklvner,  Esq.  3<f  .^pril,  1828.      J 

Sir, — You  have  often  complained  of  your  friends 
not  reporting  the  success  of  difl'erenl  kinds  of  seeds, 
8ic.,  that  you  were  so  kind  as  to  distribute  amongst 
them.  I  am  one  of  those  against  which  the  charge 
13  fairly  laid.    In  fact,  I  got  several  things  from  you 


which  I  ilo  nut  recollect;  however,  some  I  do,  viz: 
peas  from  Albany,  said  to  resist  the  bugs.  Chili 
peas,  (Sioux  corn,  said  to  be  very  prolific,  culling^ 
of  Cherokee  rose,  Madeira  grape  seed,  and  largi' 
wheat,  I  think  from  some  place  near  the  liallie. 
The  peas  had  no  bugs  when  I  got  them,  but  their 
produce  was  not  so,  and  if  they  were  hug-proof  at 
.Mliany,  it  must  be  owing  to  a  dilTcrcncc  in  the  cli- 
mate; however,  I  consider  them  an  cxeollcnt  thintr; 
they  grow  large,  and  are  very  productive.'  The 
Chili  peas,  when  planted  on  poor  ground,  produced 
poorly,  and  when  on  good,  they  always  lodged,  and 
mostly  rotted  before  they  ripened — after  trying 
lliem  for  several  years,  I  abandoned  them.  The 
Sioux  corn  was  early,  but  the  ears  were  so  trifling, 
1  considered  it  unprofitable,  and  gave  it  up.  The 
Cherokee  rose  cuttings  were  dried,  and  injured  in 
the  carriage,  and  did  not  grow.  I  should  like  to 
have  some  more  at  a  proper  season.  The  Madeira 
grape  seed  did  not  produce  one  plant.  I  sowed  it 
in  the  spring;  perhaps  that  was  not  the  right  sea- 
son' The  large  wheal,  (to  my  shame  be  it  told,) 
lay  over  for  three  or  four  years;  however,  I  plant- 
ed it  late  last  fall,  and  I  find  a  small  portion  of 
it  is  growing.  I  am  engaged  in  planting  a  vine- 
yard, and  am  anxious  to  have  it  enclosed  with  a 
hedge,  that  neither  man  or  beast  can  break  through 
or  climb  over.  1  have  sown  a  quantity  of  honey 
locust  seed,  believing  that  it  will  furnish  me  wilh 
plants,  that  will  answer  my  purpose.  I  intend 
planting  a  double  row,  and  to  thicken  them  by  clip- 
ping, like  a  thorn  hedge;  but  having  no  experience 
of  the  article,  I  will  be  particularly  obliged  to  any 
gentleman  who  has,  to  give  me  information  on  the 
subject. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

C.  BIRNIE. 
P.  .S-  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  persuade  your  trustees 
to  lake  cognizance  of  the  hedging  system;   I  hope  I 
shall  soon  be  able  to  convince  them  of  the  practi- 
cability of  it,  on  a  pretty  large  scale. 


(From  Prince  on  Horticulture.) 
OLIVE,  POMEGRANATE,  DATE,  &c. 

Olive,  or  Oka  cwopea. — This  tree,  whose  culti- 
vation seems  now  advancing  in  Florida,  may  be 
considered  as  calculated  to  impart  immense  riches 
to  that  portion  of  our  country  which  may  be  found 
congenial  to  its  culture.  But,  perhaps  it  is  not  ge- 
nerally known,  that  in  France  and  Italy,  they  enu- 
merate no  less  than  seventeen  different' varieties  of 
the  cultivated  olive,  all  of  which  are  esteemed  for 
possessing,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  different 
properties  for  which  the  olive  is  valued.  Some  va- 
rieties are  said  to  produce  oil  in  greater  quantity, 
others  that  of  a  more  delicate  quality,  while  others 
arc  deemed  more  suitable  for  preserves,  &.c.  The 
whole  number  of  these  varieties  bas  been  intro- 
duced to  this  country  by  the  author,  and  arc  now 
under  culture  at  his  establishment,  and  will  be  found 
enumerated  in  his  Green-house.  In  England,  the 
olive  produces  fruit  plentifully  in  a  common  Green- 
house. 

The  Olive—Emblem  of~  Peace. — In  old  Rome, 
every  new  married  couple  were  crowned  with  gar- 
lands of  the  olive,  to  represent  that  quiet  and  peace 
which  attend,  or  rather  which  ought  to  attend,  the 
hymeneal  union.  The  victor  at  the  01yra|iic  games 
was  honoured  wilh  an  olive  crown.  Isoah's  dove  is 
represented  wilh  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak,  as 
bringing  the  promise  of  peace  to  a  desolated  world. 
The  bird  of  the  American  banner  has  its  branch  in 
one  talon,  and  arrows  in  the  other,  as  if  offering 
either  peace  or  war  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  olive  was  consecrated  to  Pallas,  and  was  the 
favourite  tree  of  the  virgin  goddess.  When  the 
god  of  the  trident  quarrelled  with  her,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  giving  name  to  the  city  of  Athens,  their 
peers  resolved,  that  the  one  who  should  give  the 


most  useful  prenrnt  to  mankinil,  should  name  tho 
city.  Neptune  danhed  bin  trident  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  instantly  the  war-horae  arose  with  flashing  eyes 
and  dtreaming  mane;  Minerva  touched  the  earth 
wilh  her  spear,  ami  the  gentle  olive  raised  its  mild 
head  above  the  earth— the  goddess  was  trium- 
phant. 

I'i>mesrimatc.—TW\»  plant  has  produced  fruit  in 
England,  against  a  south  wall,  and  also  at  Long  is- 
land, by  being  prolitrled  during  winter.  It  is  far 
from  being  tender,  anil  may,  wilhoiit  iloubl,  he  ac- 
rliiiiatcd  to  the  country  south  of  the  Potomac.  It 
docs  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  that  there 
arc  several  very  superior  varieties  of  this  fruit,  such 
as  the  large  Malta,  the  sweet  fruited,  the  white 
fruited,  &c.;  besides  which  there  are  a  number  of 
varieties  that  arc  particularly  beautiful  as  ornamen- 
tal (lowering  pl.inls,  such  as  the  double  crimsoa,  the 
monstrous  double  crimson,  the  double  white,  the 
yellow  flowering,  the  dwarf  flowering,  Stc.  Gen- 
eral Forman,  of  Jlaryland,  informs  me,  that  the 
pomegranate  flourishes  with  him  without  the  least 
protection. 

Zizyphus  sinensis,  or  Chinese  Dale. — This  tree  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  China,  and  the  fruit  is 
much  esteemed.  The  varieties  of  this  fruit  in  that 
country,  are  said  to  be  almost  as  numerous  as  those 
of  the  plum  in  Europe.  It  has  latterly  been  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  in  the  gardens  of  Europe,  to 
which  it  promises  to  be  a  great  acquisition.  Uoth 
this  and  the  two  following  would  suit  the  climate  of 
tba  southern  slates. 

Zizyphus  vulgaris,  or  common  Jtijuba. — This  fruit 
is  well  known  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  gene- 
rally called  the  European  jujuba.  Its  fruit  is  ex- 
cellent for  preserves,  under  which  form  it  is  sold  in 
the  shops  of  Paris,  London,  and  other  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Zizyphus  lotits,  or  Lnte  Tree. — This  produces  a 
drupe  of  very  pleasant  flavour,  and  in  North  Alrica 
is  said  to  be  an  article  of  much  importance  to  the 
natives,  a  particular  tribe  of  whom  anciently  deriv- 
ed their  name  from  living  upon  the  lote. 


SILK. 
[Every  fact  upon  this  subject  is  interesting,  and 
here  are  some  new  ones,  shewing  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  worm  and  its  food,  and  the  uncom- 
mon size  of  their  cocoons,  in  Mississippi.] 

Mr.  .Skikner,  ytchburg,  (.Vis.)  .Vorcft  10,  1828. 

Sir, — I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enclose  a  speci- 
men of  the  silk  of  this  country,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
forest.  The  size  of  the  cocoons  truck  me  as  being 
remarkable,  though  from  what  I  can  learn,  not  un- 
common in  this  country.  When  brought  to  me,  it 
was  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  differed  from 
all  others  that  I  have  seen,  by  having  a  husk  on  the 
outside,  in  all  respect  similar  to  that  which  imme- 
diately enclosed  the  worm.  Between  the  two  husks 
the  silk  was  extremely  loose.  It  was  brought  to  me 
by  a  negro,  who  said  it  was  found  upon  a  black 
mulberry.  The  cocoons  are  found  sometimes  upon 
(tio»linn  and  sometimes  upon  the  cane.  Cpon  the 
latter,  they  are  generally  small,  but  upon  the  linn 
they  arc  mostly  larger  than  upon  the  mulberry. 

'I'his  part  of  the  country  abounds  with  the  mul- 
berry; mostly  black  and  red,  though  there  are  many 
of  the  while.  Probably  four-fiflhs  of  the  forest 
mulberry  are  barren,  but  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf, 
are  supposed  to  be  of  the  black  species. 

lam  anxious  to  obtain,  some  information  upon 
the  culture  of  silk,  as  applicable  to  this  country. 
It  would  give  me  pleasure,  therefore,  to  hear  from 
you  upon  the  subject. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  II.  BENTON. 

[The  essay  of  Mr.  Buchanan  will  have  answered 
the  call  of  our  correspondent.] 
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a:\ikrtcan  farmer. 


[April  19,  1928. 


Silk  Manufacture  of  KNGLAWn 
According  to  ihe  late  statpaient  of  Mr.  lluskis- 
son,  thp  silk  manufacture  of  F.ii;;laiid  now  reacliRS 
tbe  enormous  amount  of  fourteen  millions  sterling 
per  annum,  and  is  consequently,  after  cotton,  the 
greatest  staple  of  the  country.  Some  will  think 
Sir.  H.  should  no  more  let  this  be  known,  than  a 
merchant  should  his  good  voyai;cs. 


RVRAZi  ECOnrOXMCV. 


MALT  LKiUOKS. 
(As  Farmers  are  about  to  come  to  a  general  re- 
solution to  dispense  altogether  with  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  except  as  medicine  in  cases  of  cramp 
or  other  emergencies;  and  as  it  will  be,  at  first  es 
pf  cially,  desirable  to  substitute  for  whiskey  some 
light  refreshing  beverage,  all  good  housewives  vvill 
wish  to  know  how  best  to  make  and  preserve  small 
beer.  The  following  directions  contain  some  uselul 
hints  for  bittliii^.  Those  given  in  the  same  book 
for  brewing,  appear  to  be  on  too  large  a  scale  foi 
common  fannly  use — we  will  endeavour  to  procure 
information  on  that  point  also,  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  convenience  of  lamilies  in  the  country,  if  any 
doubt  the  practicabilily  of  duing  most  coiiilortably 
without  ardent  spiiUs,  let  them  look  at  Ihe  (iuakers! 
where  is  tliere  iii  the  known  world,  a  class  ol  people 
so  neat,  »o  cleanly,  so  snug,  so  healthy,  so  comfort 
able,  so  mural?] 

THE  PKOPEB  METHOD  OF  BOTTLING  MALT  LKUURS. 

As  a  necessary  preparation  for  executing  this  bu- 
siness properly,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  your 
bottles,  which  must  lirst  be  well  cleaned  and  drieu; 
for  wet  bottles  will  make  Ihe  liquor  turn  mouldy  or 
niothery.as  it   is  called;  and   by  vvel  bottles  a  great 
deal  ol   good   beer  is  I'riqm  ntly  spoiled.     Though 
the  bottles   ma)   be  clean  aiid  dry ,  yet,  if  the  corks 
are  not  new  and  sound,  the  lujuor  will  lie  still  liable 
to  be  damaged;  for,  if  Ihe  air  can  get  into  tlie  bot- 
tles, the  liquor  will  grow  Hat,  and  never  rise.     Many 
who  have  Haiti  led  themselves  they  knew  how  to  be 
saving,  by  usiiiK   old    corks   on   this   occasion,  have 
spoiled  as  much  liquor  as  stood  them  in  lour  or  live 
pounils,  only    for  want  of  laying  out  three  or  lour 
shillings.     Il   bottles  are  corked  as  lliey  should  be, 
it  will  be  dirticull  to  draw  the  cork  wiihoiit  a  screw; 
and  to  secure  the  drawing  of  the  cork  without  break- 
inu,  the  screw    ought  to  go  through  the   cork,  and 
thin  the  air  must   necessarily  (ind  a  passage  where 
thi'  screw  has  passed      If  a  coik  had  once  been  in  a 
bollle,  though  il  has  not  been  drawn  with  a  screw, 
yi  t  that  cork  will  turn  musty  as  soon  as  exposed  lo 
the  air,  and  it  will  communicate  its  ill  tlavour  lo  the 
boMle  in   which   it  is  next   put,  and  spoil  the  liquor 
that  way.     In  the   choice  of  corks,  take  those  mat 
are  soft  and  clear  from  specks.     You  may  also  ob- 
serve, III  the  bollling  of  liquor,  that  Ihe  top  and  mid- 
dle of  the  hogshead  are  the  strongest,  and  will  soon- 
er rise  in  the   botlles  than  the  bottom.     When  )ou 
be|»in  to  bottle  a  vessel  of  any  liquor,  be  sure  not  to 
leave  it,  till  all  Is  completed,  otherwise  it  will  have 
dilferent  tastes. 

Il  you  find  a  vessel  of  liquor  begins  to  grow  flat 
whilst  il  is  m  common  draught,  bottle  it,  and  into 
every  botlle  put  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar  of  about  the 
siz*-  of  a  wjinul,  which  will  make  it  rise  and  come 
to  itself:  and  lo  forward  its  ripening,  you  may  set 
some  hollies  in  hay  in  a  warm  place;  but  straw  will 
not  assist  lis  ripening. 

II  you  should  have  Ihe  opportunity  of  brewing  a 
good  stock  of  »in;ill  beer  in  March  and  October, 
aonic  of  il  may  be  bullied  at  Ihe  end  of  six  months, 
pulling  into  every  bollle  a  lunqi  of  loaf  sugar;  which, 
in  Ihe  summer,  uill  ni.ikc  il  a  very  pleasant  and 
refreshing  drink.  Or  if  you  happen  lo  brew  in 
summer,  and  are  desirous  uf  brisk  small  beer,  as 


soon  as  it  is  done  working,  bottle  it  as  before  di- 
rected. 

Where  your  cellars  happen  not  to  be  properly 
calculated  for  the  preservation  of  your  beer,  you 
may  use  the  following  expedient:  Sink  holes  in  the 
ground,  put  into  them  large  oil  jars,  and  fill  up  the 
earth  close  about  the  sides.  One  of  the  jars  will 
hold  about  two  dozen  bottles,  and  will  keep  the 
liquor  in  proper  order;  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  lops  of  the  jars  are  kept  close  covered.  In  vrin- 
ter  time,  when  the  weather  is  frosty,  shut  up  all  the 
lights  or  windows  of  your  cellars,  and  cover  them 
close  with  horse-dung,  which  will  keep  your  beer 
in  a  very  proper  and  temperate  state. 


Cost  op  a  Steam-Engine  for  a  Small  Mill. 

J.  S.  Skivner,  Esq.  York.  Jipril  \Z,  IS.'S. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspon- 
dent, F.,  wishing  to  know  the  \o>\  of  a  steam-en- 
gine, suitable  for  driving  one  pair  of  inill-slones  of 
three  and  a  half  feet  diameler,  we  slate,  that  our 
price  for  one  of  that  power  is  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  delivered  and  set  in  motion  in  Balti 
more,  or  any  place  not  mure  remote  lioiii  us. 
Respectlully  yours.  Sec. 

Davis  &  gartner. 


X.AOIES'  DEFARTZMCEITT. 


(From  Blackwood's  Magazine.) 
ADVICE  TO   IHE  YOUNG  FEMALE. 

BV  JAMES  HOGG. 

She  that  givelh  heart  awajr 
For  the  homage  of  a  day. 
To  a  downy  dimpling  chin. 
Smile  thai  tells  the  void  within, — 
Swaggering  gait,  and   stays  of  steel; 
Saucy  head,  and  sounding  heel. — 
Gives  the  gift  of  wo  and  weeping; 
Gives  a  thing  not  worth  the  keeping; 
Gives  a  trifle — gives  a  toy. 
Sweetest  viands  soonest  cloy. 

Gains!   Gjnd  lord!   what  doth  she  gain? — 
Years  of  sorrow  and  of  pain; 
Cold  neglect,  and  words  unkind; 
Qualms  of  bod}  and  of  mind: 
G,tins  the  curse  th.il  lc;ives  her  never: 
Gains  the  pang  that  l.ists  for  ever. 

And  why?    Ah!   bath  not  reason  shown  it? 
Though  the  heart  dares  hardly  own  it. 
Well  it  traces  love  to  be 
The  fruit  of  the  forbidilen  tree; 
Of  woman's  wo  Ihe  origin; 
The  apple  of  the  primal  sin; 
The  test  of  that  angelic  creature; 
The  louclistone  of  her  human  nature; 
Which  proved  her,  though  o(   heavenly  birth. 
An  erring  meteor  ol  the  earth, — 

And  what,  by  Heaven's  sovereign  will, 
Was  trial  once,  r  trial  slill; 
It  is  the  Iriiit  that  virgin's  eye. 
Can  ne'er  approach  loo  caulioiislv; 
It  is  Ihe  fruit  thai  virgin's  hand 
Must  never  touch  but  on  command 
Of  parent,  guardian,  friends  in  common — 
Approved  both  by  man  and  woman! 
F.lse  HO  to  her  as  maid  or  wife. 
For  all  her  days  of  mortal  life; 
The  curse  falls  heavy  on  her  crime, 
Ami  heavier  wears  by  leng'h  of  time; 
Acid,  as  of  future  joys  to  reft  her. 
Upon  her  race  that  follows  after. 

But  oh!   if  prudence  and  discretion 
Balk  lh»:  forward  inclination, — 
Cool  Ihe  bosom,  check  Ihe  eye. 
And  guide  tbe  hand  that  biuUs  the  tie, — 


Then,  then  alone  i>  love  a  treasure, 
A  blessing  of  unbounded  measure, 
W'hich  every  pledge  of  love  endears; 
It  buds  with  age,  and  grows  with  years,— 
.As  from  the  earth  it  points  on  high. 
Till  its  fair  tendrils  in  the  sky 
Blossom  in  joy,  and  ever  will. 
And  woman  is  an  angel  still. 


STAYS. 

Strong  stays,  which  do  the  duty  of  the  muscles 
pl.iced  by  nature  around  Ihe  spine,  causes  the  mus- 
cles to  dwindle  from  inaction,  so  that  afterwards, 
when  Ihe  support  of  the  stay  fails  to  become  un- 
equal, the  back  bends  or  twists.  Stays,  therefore, 
ran  neither  help  to  make  strong  and  well-formed 
backs  originally,  nor  can  they  be  a  remedy  after 
the  weakness  has  appeared.  A  healthy  young  wo- 
man from  the  coiinlry,  whose  spine  lies  deep  be- 
tween the  firm  cushions  of  the  muscles  which  sup- 
port it,  if  braced  up  in  tight  stays,  according  to 
(own  fashion,  will  frequently  exhibit,  at  the  end  of 
.1  short  time,  such  a  wasting  of  the  flesh,  that  the 
points  of  bone  in  the  spine  may  he  counted  in  the 
»-)e. 

(From  the  New  York  Morning  Courier.) 
TO  .MOTHERS. 
It  may  be  useful  to  know,  and  will  be  the  means 
of  alleviating  muih  pain,  that  when  the  breast  and 
nipples  are  much  inflamed,  and  caimnt  be  sucked, 
but  wiib  Ihe  most  intense  suffering  to  Ihe  mothi  r,  a 
very  simple  remedv  >vil|  relieve  the  breast  from  its 
iiiilkv  burthen,  without  the  sliKhlest  suffering.  This 
is  no  other  than  filling  a  common  botlle  with  hot 
water,  and  after  standing  a  few  minutes,  empty  it 
and  apply  Ihe  mouth  of  the  warm  botlle  to  Ihe  dis- 
eased nipple,  ami  the  milk  will  flow  spontaneously 
intT  the  bottle,  giving  at  the  same  lime  a  pleasura- 
ble sensation,  and  a  complete  relief  lo  the  over- 
loaded breast.  A  Fhvsician. 


DEATH. 

At  Clay-hill,  her  seat  in  Amelia  county,  Virginia, 
on   Saturday    evrniii:;,  the    lilh    of  .\pril,  It"29,  in 
ihi-  75lh   vear  ol   lur  age,  Mrs   Frances  Tabs,  re- 
lict of  the  late  Juhn  Tabb,  of  Cl..y-hill,  Esq..  and 
daughter  of  Ihe   late  Sir  John    Prjton.of  Isleham, 
in   the  county    nf  Gloucester,  baronet;    lineally  de- 
scended   Irnnj    Ihe   Peytons   of    Isleham,  in   Cmn- 
bridgeshiie      B>  the  death  of  his  son  John, younger 
biolhcr  of  Mrs.  Tahh,  by   a   second    marriage,  this 
ancient    Bironetcy   became   extinct.     A"  he   neier 
assumed    the   lille.  alter    her  father's  death,  il  was 
claimed   and   held    bv    persons  in  England  not  enti- 
tled lo  it.  uniler  :i  false  allegation,  in    Dehrett's  Ba- 
ronetcy, that  Sir  Robert    Peyton,  who  eniigrated  to 
Virginia   during    the  civil   wars,  in   wtiieh  he  was  a 
severe    snflerer,  left    no   heirs    male.       Biauliful    in 
person;  aflable,  graceful  and  accomplished  in  nian- 
ners;    endowed    with    wealth    unexampled    in    that 
quartir  of   the    country;    and   with   a    strength  of 
cliaiarler   beyond  her  sex,  no  woman  ever  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  wife,  mother,  and  mistress  of  a  family, 
viith  more  fidelity  and    zeal   than    Mrs.  Tabb.      Her 
mn'iificence  was  princely,  rather  than  lh.it  of  a  pri- 
i.tte   person    in    our   country        Her    virtues   were 
strictly  domestic.     Intent  on  promoting  the  welfare 
of  others,  ultirly  regardless  of  self,  she  was  forever 
occupied   in  some   household  labour,  or  some  work 
uf  love — ministering   to   the   sick,   nhelher   among 
her  descendants,  her  guests,  her  neighbours,  or  her 
slaves.     Her   hospitality  was   boundless;    her  bene- 
volence vvilhout  a   parallel;    the  generosity  of  her 
character   has  never   been  exceedeil;  her  fortitude 
and  presence  of  mind  never  surpassed      This  is  no 
vulgar  eiilogium  of  a  descendant  ora  legatee.     It  is 
the  unbiassed   and   iinbought    offering   of  one   who 
was  long  honoured  with  her  friendship;  to  whom. 
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for  morr  lh«n  forty  jr»r»,  »lie  «»►  m  otiji.l  of  r>-« 
p.Tt,  K|iproii<-hiiiK  to  rr\rrear.t;  hIio  lo»mJ  ber  li»- 
Wf.  xncl  Innirnto  hrr  draH. 

Thr  follrtrtinn  «tiecdo(e  will  ^crve  to  shew.  Ihiil 
tJi>-  nritrr  Im«  not  bfrn  drawing  on  hiii  iniagiiiiilioii 
for  ihf^r  tr.iit*  of  rh  irtrtrr 

Ufiwfcn  niiilni;:tit  .iiid  Mhwo,  Mm  T.  wh«  arous- 
ed liy  a  IriMiirndiiii!!  nois--  ici  hrr  ilmiciit  room.  In- 
sl'-rtd  of  lndul|riiiic  in  fr  ualc  terrors,  slir  iirose  friini 
her  bed,  took  «  candle  in  her  h.<nd,  and  prorerded 
•  li>ni"  to  Ibf  roDiii  ivhrnre  the  noi^e  raiiie.  She 
found  (hat  the  wh  de  |il:ii<itrrinfc  of  the  ceding  hail 
tuniMed  on  Mie  ft.mr.  .She  tiild  the  writer  of  these 
line«,  that '<he  lhiMi;;hl  it  "as  some  thief  or  thieves, 
wh'xe  olijecl  wa<  to  break  into  a  larije  pmliy  ad 
joiiiinjc.  wlierr  bqiior->,  (ilile,  Ste.,  were  kejit;  "and 
J  wai  sure,"  viid  she.  "that  as  soon  as  they  saw  me 
they  woiiM  run  "  Vi'l  there  was  ncithiiig  in  the 
le.i»t  inavuhiie  in  her  ni  inners  or  person.  No  Jiiie 
lady  rould  be  more  dehcate  than  was  this  fine  wo 
man. 


SrOSLTZNO  OI^ZO. 


(From  the  Annals  of  Sportin;,  for  January,  1828.) 

ExTHtOKDINAKV    Pe»T 

A  medical  gentleman  lately  l)aeked  his  own  horse, 
(standinK  I5i  hands  high)  for  100/.  to  go  fifty  miles 
in  five  hours  The  wa^er  was  decid-d  on  Friday. 
D>-c  7,  on  the  BiiKhlon  road.  Tlie  owner  of  the 
horse  rode  the  distance  himself;  he  wpijrhs  twelve 
stones,  and.  including  the  saddle  and  bridle,  the  ani- 
mal carried  about  thirteen  stones.  The  fifty  miles 
Were  :<ccompli»hed  in  f  >ur  hours  and  Iweiity-five 
minutes,  thus  winning  by  thirty  five  minutes,  and 
the  whole  cbstance,  with  the  exception  of  a  mile  and 
»  — ,  was  performed  in  a  trot. 

Peolstrianism. 
Captain  Hinks.  a  eentleman  well  known  in  the 
Spnrtine  world,  had  und.  rtaken  to  run  six  miles  in 
Ihiriy-two  minutes,  lor  100  guineas;  but  forlVited  lu 
consequence  of  ill  health.  Mr  F.  Harcourt  was 
the  gentleman  who  h  .d  then  bet  against  the  under- 
taking, and  he  subspq.iei.tly  baeked  himself  to  mn 
the  SIX  miles  in  less  time  than  the  Captain,  for  100 
guineas  The  match  took  plaee  on  Monday,  N  ■■ 
Tember24,  at  Hounslow.  It  was  done  as  follows 
ppon  a  one-mile  piece  of  ground  Betting,  at  start- 
ing, even,  and,  in  some  cases,  5  to  4  on  the  Cap- 
twn,  but  yery  few  takers: 

Captain  Hiiiks. 


The  first  mile, 
Sei  ond      do. 
Third         do. 
Fourth      do. 
tilth  do 

Sixth         do. 


M. 

4 
4 
o 
5 
6 
7 


8. 

13 

40 

00 

28 

■> 

18 


Total, 
Mr.  Harcourt. 


Si     10 


The  first  mile, 
Second       do. 


T'ird 

do. 

Fourth 

do. 

Fift  , 

do 

Sixth 

do 

Total, 


33     56 


The  pedestrians  started  at  opposite  end»  Heltiiig 
r.in  thus,  after  the  liist  two  miles,  .1  to  4  in  favour 
ol  the  Captain— and,  ifter  five  miles.  7  to  4,  and  no 
takers,  on  the  Captain,  who  came  in  quite  fresh. 

Uackwird  and  Forwahi)  Match 
Barclay,  as  he  calls  bimseil,  bis  been  performing 
the  hundred  miles  in  I  venlv  four  suecessive  hours, 
•idi  alternate  mile  backwards.  He  started  on 
M.inday,  IJec  l7.from  the  (johlen  I, ion.  Ltiiend, 
lo  the  Cross  Kevs  Inn,  Delph,  and  continued  to  and 
Iro,  until  pear  (uie  o'clock  next  ilav.  when  he  com 
pleted  livo  mi|e<i  moie  thm  his  undertaking,  lu  cun- 
"eipience  of  a  blunder  in  the  accountant. 

F'ox  HoiNns. 
Col  Wyndham's  fine  pack  met  at  Applcsham- 
loize.  on  Tuesday,  4lh  December,  when,  among 
itiout  a  hunibed  anil  twenty  horsemen,  lull  eig/ifi/ 
.fcurUt  frocks  were  exhibited.  The  day  was  damp. 
Thm  n.l  rlieerless— that  the  inspiriting'brilliance  of 
tiie  licld  prevented;  and  the  suhseipient  sport,  though 
it  did  not  turn  out  of  the  severest  quality,  was  very 
ilistant  from  the  iinamusing.  ^oon  after  meeting, 
.1  brace  of  luxes  were  found  in  the  furze,  one  of 
>vlmb  was  presently  chopped;  the  other  broke  co- 
ver in  good  style,  and,  after  a  run  of  about  five 
miles,  and  scouring  through  ^5tubb'»  bottom,  was 
killed  in  Stoke-fuize.  This  event  had  scarcely  oc- 
enrred,  when  a  third  fox  was  unkennelled  in  the 
goise  patch,  which  stood  for  Chenkenbury-rin^ 
>vilb  the  dogs  in  full  cry,  every  h"rse  in  rapid  mo- 
tion, and,  apparently,  every  rider  happy.  'I'he  ring 
was  scud'^ed  from  down  Wiston  bosthill  into  Wis- 
lon  park,  and  then  meriily  on  for  West  Grinstead 
Alter  a  chase,  altogether  of  about  twelve  miles- 
however,  the  haze  became  so  opaque,  and  the  driz- 
zling discharge  from  the  clouils  so  increased,  that 
the  dogs  were  called  off,  and  the  diversion  was  pre- 
maturely put  an  end  to  About  Chenkenbury  riu" 
a  .Mr  B.  and  a  Mr.  M.  bad  an  unpleasant  alterca- 
tion, during  which  the  horsewhip  was  meutioned, 
bet  not  exercised  by  either  party. 

A  Dead  Shot. 
At  the  middle  of  November,  a  youth,  of  Skip- 
ton,  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  bein;;  ou  alone, 
r.ised  eight  grouse,  out  ol  whi.h,  at  the  first  shot' 
he  killed  four.  He  pursued  the  remaining  four,  and 
coming  up  with  theui,  at  the  second  shot  he  killed 
ihiee.  He  subsequently  raised  another  covey  out 
ol^whlrb.  at  the  third  shot,  he  killed  two— deslroy- 
ing.  in  three  shots,  nine  birds;  and  this  feat  was  ac- 
complished with  a  single  barelled  gun. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,onthe25ihult.in  K.irfax  county,  old  Jcno, 
for  many  seasons  the  favourite  leader  of  the  Wash 
iiiglon  pack  of  fox  hounds. 

If  the  deceased  was  not  the  best  to  find,  she  was 
amongst  the  best  chan„e:  hounds  that  e>er  wa«  lol 
lowed;  »  hether  at  hits  hteU,  or  close  runnin<r,  sh- 
had  few  equals.  Her  voice  was  truth  itselT,  ami 
whenever  she  gaue  tongue,  her  companions  always 
fta-A-  d  with  attention  But  after  being  herself  ,„  ',,1 
the  death  of  so  many,  gri:ii  ,le,th  has  run  into  bei 
Ala.st  no,  the  woods  of  Arlington,  nor  Ch.pmurs 
fieMs,  nor  h  actory  hills,  will  ever  mnrp  re  echo  to  h.  r 
vnice— neither,  by  one  o(  her  intMlibl.-  Ai7s,  shall  we 
he  again  reminded  of  the  poet's  lines— 


— — ^"Sec  where  they  spread, 

And  range  around,  and  dash  the  slillcring  dew. 
If  some  staunch  hound  with  her  aiiMfiidc  voice 
Avow  the  recent  trail,  the  justling  tribe  ' 

Attend  her  call;  then  with  one  niutnai  cry 
1  he  ivclcome  news  confirm,  and  echoing  hills 
Kepeat  the  pleasing  tale." 

^  Member  of  the  lyatlwiglon  hunt 
April  2,  I6i9. 


MiaCJUMlsANiaOOF, 


Mode  of  condtnalni;  and  firrnrrvinr  Ftffttabk  Sub- 
ttmieetfor  Ships  I'rnvtsinns,  l\e. 
The  quantity  of  liquid  matter  which  enter*  into 
the  coiulitution  of  vegetables,  is  very  great  -when 
they  are  deprived  of  it,  their  bulk  is  rery  trining. 
The  preparation  of  animal  food,  CHlk.)  fifmmiran, 
in  which  six  pounds  of  me.it  are  coiidensed  into  the' 
space  ol'  one,  is  mainly  e(f,r,;ied  by  absira  ting  all 
the  fluid  from  it  Vegetables  m.iy  be  treated  in  the 
same  Way:  let  theni  iinilergn  the  process  of  boilinj 
nvcr  a  fierce  wood  fire,  so  as  to  preserve  their  co- 
lour when  completely  cooked,  grind  them  into  a 
complete  pulp  by  some  such  rne.ins  a.  are  used  to 
crush  apples  for  cider;  then  let  th"m  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  press,  (bei.g  first  put  into  hair 
bags,  as  grapes  are  in  the  wine  presn,,  till  .ill  the 
fluid  matter  is  separated  from  them;  the  substance 
thus  becomes  condenaed  hard  and  dry  Tlien  let 
it  be  rammed  hard  into  glazed  jars  or  tin  cases,  se- 
cured by  two  pieces  of  bladder  lied  tightlv  over 
the  mouth.  In  this  stale,  place  them  in  a  broad 
nan,  and  boil  Ihem  until  the  air  within  is  absorb-d, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  bladder  coverings  be- 
coming concave  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere; 
and,  when  placed  in  stone,  as  long  as  the  covers  re- 
main in  this  state,  the  contents  are  sale;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  covers  rise  into  a  convex  shape, 
it  IS  certain  that  fermentation  has  cumuieni-ed.  and 
the  jars  must  either  be  immediately  opened,  and 
Ihe  contents  used,  or  they  must  be  boiled  again. 
The  preparation  of  the  vegetable  matter  for  use,  it 
ai-coTphshed  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk,  water,  gravy,  lime  juice,  &c  to  it,  and  warm- 
ing It  up.  By  this  means,  a  ship's  crew  may  always 
have  fresh  vegetables,  even  on  the  longest  voyages. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  irritable  "to- 
nnch  is  not  offended  by  veget  ibles  treated  in  this 
'"^y-  [Journal  of  Science. 


^:^:s  :^jL'2imx.:k,, 


Baltimore,  FniDsy,  April  18.  1828. 


t:?-The  embarrassment  whi.h  pervades  the  agri- 
c  iltural  community  in  the  middie  states,  we  are 
sorry  to  see,  prevails  in  a  decree  not  much  less  se- 
vere amone  the  cotton  planters  of  the  south,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  proceedings  (publish-  d  in  a  prece- 
ding page,)  of  a  public  meeting  called  in  Georgia,  to 
ileliherale  on  Ihe  causes  of  uncommon  distress  and 
the  mean-  of  alleviating  it.  We  would  suggest  that 
meetings  ne  called  for  the  same  purpose  in  .Maryland 
and  Virginia,  if  we  conid  -ee  to  what  practiearmea- 
siire  of  relief  they  could  give  rise  At  dl  events,  it 
would  seem  expedient,  that  I'arniers  sh-uld  more  fre- 
quently meet  together  to  compare  notes  and  form  as- 
sociations, in  such  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  bring 
into  ictioti  Ihe  intellectual  force  of  their  own  corps, 
f  .r  Ihe  benefit  of  their  peciili.ir  inleresi-.  How  that 
IS  to  be  done,  or  what  is  to  be  done,  is  it  not  so  easy 
li  say  There  must,  however,  be  a  bfsiiming  to 
deliberation  as  well  as  lo  action.  A  man  ofte,,  i.,ke9 
Ins  pen  to  wrilc  on  a  particular  subject,  without 
preci-ely  knowing  uhat  views  of  il  are  to  be  tak.  n; 
oit  after  a  little  refiertion.  it  evolves  itself;  ihoiiKhls 
tppiopn.ite  lo  It  oi-ciir  as  lie  proceeds,  until  an  es- 
s  y  isstrirken  out,  well  calculated  to  amuse  and  in- 
striiet,  01  ft  aught  with  sugge-lions  of  enduring  utili- 
ty to  his  lellow  citizens  Dr  Johnson,  the  great 
levntlnn  ol  literalure,  commenced  one  serie-  of 
profound  iiioial  essays,  by  a  chapter,  "Ot.  Ihe  diflS- 
1  ully  of  ch  losing  a  subject" 

But.  unhappily  lor  the  farmers  who  would  pro- 
iiose  lo  hold  occasion  il  rlebheralive  meetings,  there 
:s  no  difli  .||i\  m  findinj;  a  topic  lo  d  •, ,  II  n|ion. 
Pccwiiuiy  «/i»<rM3— debts,  with  ihtir  ever  accumula- 
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ting  Interest,"  the  impossiliility  of  longer  indul;;ing 
their  family  in  articles  of  dress,  and  in   modes  of 
tiring,  which,  in  times   of  the   strictest  economy, 
were  never  before  esteemed  laxurious — above  all, 
and  most  painful  of  all,  the  excessive  expense  of  a 
good  education   for  their  children.     These  are  to- 
pics of  universal  concern,  and  causes  of  intense 
anxiety  to  almost  every  planter  and  farmer  in  the 
country.     We  are  not  competent  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  reasoning  of  the  gentlemen  whose  proceed- 
ings we  publish;  but  something  in  the  way  of  miti- 
gation, at  least,  may  still  be   hit  out  by  further  dis- 
cussion; to  which  we  resf)ectfnlly  invite  our  agri- 
cultural friends,  either  at  public  meetings  or  in  the 
Farmer,  or  bolh.     It  strikes  us  that  soniclliing  may 
accrue  from  public  deliberations  and  resolves;  in  this 
u-ay.      There  is  a  natural  repugnance  in  foregoing 
certain  expenses  in  dress,  furniture  and  equipage;  in 
our  tables,  &.c.     One  is  aslianied  to  retrc[ich  in  this, 
and  another  in  that,  because  his  neighbour  does  not 
do  it;  and  in  this   general  struggle  of  pride  against 
necessity,  the  latter  prevails,  and   all  are  involved 
in  one  common  ruin.    The  rich  miser,  who  smiles 
at  their  infatuation,  and  awaits  its  calamitous  re- 
sults, is   the  only  one  that  survives  the  wreck;  he 
gathers  up  the  fragments  of  their  estates  at  public 
auctions,  and,  (icnd-like,  rejoices  in  the  desolalion 
that  surrounds  him.    Let  them,  then,  enter  into  reso- 
lutions to  set  examples  to,  and  to  countenance  each 
other  in  the  practice  of  every  possible  retrenchment; 
to  go  back  to  that  system  of  the  strictest  economy 
in   the   smallest    details,   which   characterized  the 
manners   and    mode   of    living   of  our  forefathers: 
finally,  it  must  come  to  that,  and  how  much  better 
to  divest  ourselves  at  once  of  all  false  pride,  and  vo- 
luntarily to  impose  abstinence  and  self-denial  in  eve- 
ry practicable  form  and   particular,  than  to  bow  the 
reluctant  neck  after  a  protracted  and  graceless  strug- 
gle?     We  have  not  room  to  pursue  this  unpleasant 
theme,  but  wc  cannot  forbear  to  exhort  our  friends, 
that, whatever  else  may  be  done,  they  banish  fromall 
their  delihcralions,  the  halej'ul  spirit  if  party,  and 
permit  it  not  to  aggravate  or  give  false  colouring  to 
privations  that  grow  out  of  the  new  relations  of  the 
world,  and  the  altered  condition  of  other  nations. 
W'e  would  promise  to  a<ld.  in  our  way,  what  may 
occur  as  apposite  to  the  times  and  the  situation  of 
the  people,  for  we   hold  it  to  be  every  man's  duly 
to   lend  his  counsels,  our  professions  of  sympathy 
are  not  words  of  course;  they  come  from  the  heart, 
but   besides  the  expositions  in  the  proceedings  be- 
fore referred  to,  wc  observe   by  the  last  Southern 
Agriculturist,  that  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by 
a  gentleman,  than   whom    we  know  of  none  more 
able  to  analyze  it  thoroughly,  so  we  cheerfully  take 
in  sail — 
"Larger  barks  may  venture  more, 
But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore." 
As  poor  Richard  saya. 

In  a  circular  from  Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook.  Pie- 
sident  of  the  United  Agricultural  Societies  of  South 
Carolina,  to  the  members  of  that  Society,  which 
we  shall  publish  at  length  in  our  next,  he  asks, 
amongst  others,  the  following  question: 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  prominent  evils 
under  which  our  agriculture  labours,  and  what  their 
remedies? 

Nothing  hut  the  want  of  room  to  give  it  entire, 
an<l  unwillingness  to  ilivide  it,  has  prevented  us  from 
publishing  Mr.  Seabrook's  able  address,  on  a  late 
occasion — sent  to  us  by  a  friend. 

S>-From  a  correspondent  in  Talbot  county,  ne 
learn,  that  the  wheat  crop  looks  rornarkahly  will; 
promising  the  most  abundant  harvest  that  has  been 
reaped  for  many  years. 

•  A  paper  which  lies  before  us,  published  in  Queen 
Anne's  county,  Mil.  contains  advertisements  for  sherid's 
sales  of  about  twenty  estates,  and  about  5000  acres  of 
land,  besides  slaves,  calllc,  horses,  &c. 


Latest  Foreign  Intellioence. 
(Received  at  New  York  by  the  packet  ship  Brighton.) 

Paris,  February  25. 

We  have  this  instant  received  fresh  letters  from 
Constantinople,  dated  the  26lh  of  January.  They 
are  extremely  interesting. 

"Circumstances  appear  at  length  to  indicate  the 
approach  of  a  crisis  which  has  been  long  feared. 
The  last  hatli  schcrilT,  which  destroys  all  hopes  of 
reconciliation  with  Russia,  as  well  with  respect  to 
its  internal  aflairs,  and  the  treaty  of  Ackcrman,  as 
with  regard  to  the  proposals  of  pacification,  has 
been  read  in  all  the  mosques;  and  the  immediate 
closing  of  the  Bosphorus,  against  the  ships  of  all 
Christian  nations,  affords  a  proof  that  the  late  ne- 
gociations  have  so  incensed  the  Porte,  that  it  no 
longer  cares  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
treaties  with  the  other  States.  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  alarms,  the  military  preparations  and  mea- 
sures of  precautions  are  prosecuted  with  great  dili- 
gence. A  palace  for  the  Sultan  is  building  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  with  ditches  and  fortifications,  to 
which  he  may  retreat  in  case  Constantinople  may 
be  besieged. 

"The  march  of  troops  to  Adrianople  continues, 
as  well  as  the  sending  of  the  Sultan's  equipages, 
who,  according  to  a  report  which  is  generally  be- 
lieved, will  very  shortly  go  to  that  city." 

[Gazette  ile  France. 


cosiiy!CRCiA.i:i  recobd. 


SINCLAIR  &,  MOORE, 

Have  received  from  near  Darby  Creek,  twenty  wholo 
and  eight  half  boxes  of  SCYTHE  STONES,  which 
tlicy  offer  for  sale. 

I.v  Store— Early  and  late  POTATOES,  suitable  for 
seed,  at  low  prices:  amongst  them  are  the  Mercer,  so 
Justly  admired  for  their  mealy  whiteness,  early  matu- 
rity and  productiveness,  equally  suited  for  early  or 
late  crops;  Millet,  Lucerne,  Manuel  Wurzel,  lluta 
Baga,  and  other  FIELD,  GARDEN  and  BIRD  SEEDS; 
a  general  assortment. 

in  their  hot-bed,  for  proving  Garden  Seeds,  they  havo 
raised  several  thousand  early  and  large  York  Cabbage 
and  Tomato  Plants,  at  50  cents  per  hundred. 

Also,  CULTIVATORS,  with  steel  tines,  made  to  suit 
tlic  culture  of  corn,  tobacco,  cotton  and  vegetables — 
performing  the  work  two-thirds  faster  than  the  plough, 
in  mellow  grounds.  PLOUGHS  assorted,  as  usual,and 
GF.ARING  complete  for  the  same. 

And  are  now  manufacturing  and  providing  HAR- 
VKST  TOOLS,  such  as  Grain  Cradle«,  Grass  and  Graia 
Scythes,  with  and  without  hangings;  Hand  and  Horse 
Hakes;  Spring  5,  ccl  Forks;  Wheat  Fans,  which  will 
clean  fast,  and  smaller  ones,  suitable  for  small  farms, 
or  for  shipping  abroad  to  clean  coffee,  price  S'5;  both 
wiiich  we  will  warrant  to  perform  tlie  work  well. 

They  weave  and  constantly  keep  a  supply  of  all  such 
kinds  of  WIRE  as  are  suitable  for  screens,  safes,  cellar 
windows,  riddles,  sieves,  &e. 

COTTON  GINS,  suited  to  hand  or  watcr-poweriXrom 
twelve  to  sixty  saws,  at  moderate  prices. 


BA.IiTIIXOBZ:  FBICES  OUBBEZTT. 


CFrom  the  New  Y'ork  Merchants'  Telegraph.) 

Liverpoot,  March  Ist,  1321. 

We  continue  to  experience  a  regular  and  rather 
extensive  demand  for  cotton  from  the  trade,  but  no 
improvement  in  price  can  be  noticed  in  any  descrip- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  new  uplands  and  Orleans  are 
lower,  and  Brazils  have  declined  1  8lh  per  lb.  Sea 
Islands  have  been  in  increased  demand,  but  only  at 
previous  prices.  That  confidence  which  the  extra-» 
ordinary  consumption  is  calculated  to  inspire,  seems 
for  the  present  to  be  countcracled  by  the  weight  of 
our  stock,  and  the  increased  import  the  last  two 
months;  which,  contrasted  with  the  two  first  months 
!  of  last  year,  shew  an  increase  of  rising  .50,000  bags, 
[  and  hence  it  is  that  holders  in  general  are  willing 
j  sellers.  The  sales  of  the  week  amount  to  J2,'170 
I  bags,  viz:— 490  Sea  Island  1 1  a  1(>.\;  150  stained  do. 
(>i  a  9.1;  .1610  Uplands  5580,  5  a  li«  30  a  (il;  1900 
Orleans  1890,  54  a  7i  10  a  81;  1 170  Alabamas  5  4-8 
a  G4;  730  Pernambuco  7  J  a  75;  5'20  Babia  7  3-8  a 
7i;  lO'iO  Maranhams  7i  a  7i;  170  Demararas  71  a 
8  3-8;  140  Egyptian  74  a  83;  30  Bourbon  83;  80 
Carthagena  43;  10  Bahamas  64;  950  Surats  and 
Bengals  4  a  43. 

The  imports  this  week  amount  to  9G84  bags. 

There  has  been  a  moderate  demand  for  cotton 
to-day,  the  sales  are  estimated  at  1500  hags  without 
any  alteration  in  price. 

In  ashes  a  fiiir  business  has  been  done,  but  in 
some  instances  a  trilling  decline  has  been  submitted 
to— the  sales  are  50  bbls.  New  York  Pots  at  Sis. 
and  ()0  bbls.  old  pearls  at  3Is.;  3jr.  bbls.  Montreal 
pots  at  .!0s.  (ill.;  31s.  for  new,  and  '.'9s.  9s.  a  30s.  for 
the  import  of  ISJli;  320  bbls.  pearls  atSls.  aSls. 
(id.  for  new,  and  30s.  a  SOs.  (id.  for  old. 

7'«r— 300  bbls.  brought  l-'s.  9d. 

Turpentine — 10(iO  bbls.  from  Wilmington  were 
otlcred  to-day  by  auction,  for  which  l-is.  9il.  was 
bid;  400  bbls.  have  since  been  sold  at  13s.  3d.  per 
cwt. 

Iticc—A  mixed  parcel  of  90  casks  has  been  sold 
at  15s.  (id.  for  export. 

Flarseed—UiO  hhds.  New  York  have  been  sold  at 
47s  —.50  at  479.  Gd.  and  50  at  5-is. 

llidet—100  New  York  sold  at  4  3-Sd.,  500  Boston 
at  5  l-8d. 

In  other  articles  we  have  no  alteration  to  notice. 


Corrected  for  tlie  Jlmerican  Partner,  by  Edtcard  I.  Willson, 
Commission  Merchant  and  Ptanters'  JIgent, 

Ko.  Af  Batvty^i  ivharf. 

ToBjicco. — Scrubs,  S3.00  o  6.00 — ordinary,  2.00  a  3.00 
— red,  3.50  a  4.50 — line  red,  4.50  a  5.50 — wrapping, 
5.00  o  9.00 — Ohio  ordinary,  3.50  o  4. 50 — good  red  span- 
2;Ili1,  5.00  a  6.00— yellow,  G.OO  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
a  15.00- Virginia,  2.50  a  8.00— Rapahannock  2.75  o3.00 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  5.00. 

Flour — white  wheat  family,  $6.00  a  6.50 — superfine 
Howard-street,  5.00;  city  mills,  4.624;  Susquehanna, 
4.50 — Corn  Me.\l,  ijbl.  2.50 — Graim,  best  red  wheat 
,90o.05 — best  white  wheat,  I.OOo  l.Oj— ordiny.  togood, 
.80  o. 90— Corn,  .40  a  .41,  in  demand — Rye,  .42  a  .44 — 
Oat9,21  a.23— Heass,  .80 a  l.Oi!— I'eas,  .5So  .60— Cio- 
VERsced,  4.00  a  4.25 — Ti.motht,  2.60  a  3.00 — Barley, 
.80 — Flaxseed,  ."5  a  .SO— Cotton,  Virg.  .8  o.S^ — Loui- 
siana, .10  o  .13 — .■Mabania,  .9  a  .12 — .Mississippi,  .10  « 
.13— N.  Carolina,  .9  n  .lOJ- Georgia,  .9  a  .lOJ- Whis- 
KEY,  in  hhds.  Itt  proof,  .22 — in  barrels,  .21 — Wool, 
common,  unwashed,  .15  n  .16 — washed,  .18o.20 — three 
quarter,  .25  o  .30— full  do.  .30  a  .35— Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  §230- Country,ilew-rotted,  ton,  136  o  IJO—water- 
rottcd,  no  a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna.  No.  I,  bbl. 
6  00  n  7.00;  do.  trimmed,  ".00  a  7.50— Herrings,  No.  I, 
bbl.  2.S7i  a  3.25;  No.  2,  2.75— Mackerel,  No.  I,  5.62^; 
No.  2  5  37>;  No.  3,4.50— Bacon,  hams.  Bait. .cured,  .9; 
do.  Ea>lcni  Shore,  .12J — hog  round,  cured,  .6  a  .7 — 
Feathers,  .26  a  .28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton, 
$3.25;  ground,  1.25  per  bbl. 
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(From  the  New  York  I'ariiicr.) 

CIM.TIVATION  l)K   IIIK  (;RAPR. 

Our  liltflily  ojlceiiiril  piitioii  iiml  Irii'ml,  Dr.  .Saroucl 

L.  Milclii-ll,  Utt>  Ciivdiircil  us   uilli   llip  rollotviii;; 

letltr.  aililrv»5<-il  to  liiiii  by  \V.  Ki.ur.iiTti.N  Ai.lkn, 

Ksq.,  one  o(  llir  nieiiibers  of  tlie  New  York  Hui- 

ticuKural  Society. 
UiAR  Sir,  Mic  loiA-,  .•J;in7  J,  1828. 

When  I  casually  nskril  you  wliellitT  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  vine,  ariMiii;  from  lliirty-livc  or  more 
years  experience  «n>I  oli.'.fnalion  in  Europe,  a«  an 
■oiateiir,  niiulil  lie  ivnrtli  subiiiitlin^  to  our  society, 
I  little  expected  tlie  (lonour  ol  your  accunip»nyini; 
your  opinion  in  the  »(liriii:itiie,  with  a  request  that 
I  would  also  allow  .\Ir.  Kleot  to  putilish  my  propos- 
ed communication  lor  the  benellt  of  the  public. 

The  polite  and  kind  attention,  nhich,  as  an  en- 
tire stranger,  1  have  received  at  your  hands  during 
my  residence  in  Ne»v  York;  the  pleasure  uhich  I 
have  experienced  in  beinu  permitted  by  you  to 
•jiare  that  fund  of  general  knoivledj^e  and  inforn:a- 
tlon  »vhich  you  so  pre-eminently  possess;  added  to 
the  conviction  of  my  having  hitherto  been  an  en- 
tirely useless  member  of  the  society,  to  which  you 
did  me  the  honour  tpf  inlroihiciiii;  ine,— aie  such 
forcible  motives  for  my  using  every  emleavour  to 
prove  the  estimation  in  which  I  hold  your  favours, 
that,  however  much  I  dislike  making  a  public  exhi- 
bition of  what  little  I  happen  to  know,  I  shall  sub- 
mit it  to  you  with  pleasure,  and  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  it  is  worth  communicating  farther. 

I  am  fully  aware,  that  while  book  instruction  is 
mere  surplussage  to  the  practical  horticulturist,  it 
is  also  in  a  great  degree  useless  to  the  inexperienc- 
ed cultivator.  The  vine,  however,  admits  of  so 
many  dill'erent  modes  of  cultivation,  all  equally 
pood,  as  varieties  adapted  to  local  circumstances, 
that  in  embracinir,  as  I  intend,  such  as  have  come 
within  my  observation,  I  shall  hope  to  amuse  those 
of  my  readers  who  are__^holly  unacquainted  with 
the  subject,  however  Worthless  my  cominunicaliMn 
may  he  to  yourself  and  the  learned  and  praclic.il 
members  of  the  society,  who,  doubtless,  possess  as 
good,  at  least,  and  in  all  probabihty,  belter  in/orma- 
tion,  than  I  do. 

Asthesubj.ct  is  extensive,  and  this  is  tie  season 
for  planting,  (IhouKh  far  advanced.)  1  .'hall  limit 
my  present  letter  to  such  introductory  remarks  as  I 
consider  of  most  immediate  import.  For  until  the 
plaiiliiigof  the  vine  has  become  more  general  than 
it  now  is  in  the  northern  states  of  (he  Union,  its 
mode  of  cultivation  is  but  a  secondary  object. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  must  state  that  I  am  lar  from 
inclined  to  take  upon  myself  to  recommend  e.vperi- 
ments  of  any  kind.  They  too  frequently  disap- 
point the  apparently  best  founded  calculations,  lo 
induce  any  disinterested  parly  to  attempt,  at  the 
risk  of  the  obloquy  attendant  on  non-success,  the 
introduction  of  any  system,  or  matter,  before  it 
has  undergone  surticient  trial  to  establish  its  tifi 
cacy. 

The  experience  which  I  profess,  is  the  result  of 
lliat.at  any  rate  harmless,  if  not  commendable  kind 
01  n'ania.lorpossessinga  smatleiing,al  least, of  hor. 
ticullure,  acricullurc.&.c.  which  is  peculiar  to  so  ma- 
ny ol  my  kilow  countrymen,  whose  fortunes  enable 
them  to  gratify  their  taste  in  whatever  way  Ibeir 
mclmalions  ead  them;  and  it  may  perhaps  appear 
singular  to  those  who  a.lvocale  some  particular  sys- 
tem, as  that  alone  which  can  succeed,  that  I  should 
say  I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit,  that  after  tryine 
and  seeing  tried  almost  all  the  schemes  of  the  last 
thirty  five  years,  relating  to  the  srape,  and  having 
been  alternately  an  oppo-er  of,  and  a  convert  lo  se- 
veral (especially  in  France,  lately,)  I  «m  so  far 
from  being  now  preju.liced  in  favour  of  any  one  in 
particular,  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
in  a  good  soil,  natural   or  artificial,  the    Woe  is,  of 
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nil   the  fiuit-bearing   tribe,  the  eakicst   of   cullivu 
tiun. 

Secondly  —It  may  almost  be  said  to  he  exempt, 
by  nature,  from  numerous  diseanes*  lo  which  liuit 
Iririt  in  general  are  liable,  and  which  so  frequently 
disappoint  the  best  and  most  rxpcrirnci'd  culli\a- 
lors  of  the  lung-luoked-for  fruits  of  many  yeiirs 
labour. 

'I'hirdly — I'niler  proper  cullirjtion,  and  that  of 
the  siiiinlest  kind,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  scijnel  of 
niy  explaiiHlions,  it  may  be  rendi-red  pi'rp'tual  for 
centuries  in  the  same  place,  without  the  necessity 
ol   obtaining  new  plants. 

Fourthly — It  may  be  confidently  asserted  (con- 
trary to  the  received  opinion  in  this  state,)  that  it 
is  not  liable  to  be  ad'ecled  by  the  severest  cold  of 
winter,  nor  the  greatest  heal  of  summer;  in  proof 
ol  which  I  subjoin  a  few  notes  of  the  extreme  tem- 
peratures to  which  the  extensive  yrape  countries  of 
F.urope  have  been  subjected  during  the  last  ccntu- 
ly ,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vine  there  has 
been  exposed  lo  vicissitudes  of  cold  and  heat 
equal  to  any  general  average  known  '.ere;  and 
I  have  never  heard  of  its  destruction  either  in  Franco 
or  Germany,  during  the  severest  winter,  although 
the  ohve  and  the  fig  have  been  partially  annihilated 
or  greatly  injured. 

It  will  he  said,  perhaps,  that  the  cold,  in  those 
parts  of  Europe,  is  seldom,  if  ever  accompanied 
by  those  piercing  winds  so  prevalent  in  this  country 
and  which  Captain  Parry  and  other  polar  naviga- 
tors have  noticed  as  insupportable  even  by  the  hu- 
man frame.  In  the  more  northern  climates,  produc- 
ing violent  head-aches,  and  various  distressin..-  ef- 
lects  on  the  face,  while  Ihe  most  intense  absl'rart 
cold,  unattended  by  wind,  did  not  prevent  the  en- 
jiymcnt  of  their  principal  vvinter  amusement,  the 
chasc.1  As  far  as  my  own  opinion  extends,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  vine  should  be  killed  by  these 
winds  any  more  than  the  peach;  nor  shall  I,  i,,  the 
absence  of  better  evidence  than  I  have  been  able 
to  collect,  feci  disposed  to  attribute  either  to  frost 
or  wind,  the  destruction  of  Ihe  few  vines  whicb 
have  perished  here  and  there,  in  this  slate,  durin- 
winter.  The  effect,  of  which  col.l  and  win.)  are 
supposed  to  be  the  cause,  may  equally  and  far  more 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  an  imperfect  ripcnin.'of 
the  wood,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  par- 
tial destruction  of  the  ends,  or  even  the  whole  of  cer- 
Uiin  shoots  of  Ihe  year,  or  to  a  forced  and  premature 
rising  of  the  sap,  followed  by  subsequent  coM  and 
win;l,  which  might,  with  any  fruit  tree,  as  well  as 
the  vine,  cause  its  entire  destruction.  These,  how- 
ever, are  casualties  of  too  partial  a  nature  lo  cause 
any  alarm,  in  respect  of  Ihe  general  avera<rc  suc- 
cess in  the  propagation  of  the  grape  as  an  orna- 
ment and  luxury  in  the  garden.  Its  success  in  vine- 
yards also,  in  this  state,  on  a  larger  scale,  for/n/,7 
I  should  little  doubt,  if  planted  on  sites  naturally 
protected  from  the  north-west  wind,  or  even  in  any 
moderately  sheltered  spot  whatever,  under  a  mode 
of  planting  and  pruning  which  I  will  presently  point 
out  for  its  cultivation  and  protection. 


•  Mildew— The  white  insect,  which  we  call  in  Fn»- 
land,  .\incrican  Blight,  so  common  to  old  apple  trees— 
the  (;reen  I'ly-The  Bug— Insects— all  the  species  of 
t-aterpjjlars,  &c.  cannot  be  called  "diseases,"  as  trees 
and  crops  of  various  kinds  arc  liable  to  them  in  parti 
cular  seasons,  especially  the  Pea  called  the  Blue  Prus- 
sian, if  sown  in  Europe  after  midsummer. 

t  Foreign  as  it  is  to  the  growth  of  the  Rrapc  in  New 
\ork,  it  may  l)e  curious  to  those  who  are  not  acouainl 
cd  with  the  fact,  to  be  told,  ihat  Captain  Parry  .ind  his 
crew,  during  the  winter  of  1819,  when  the  cold  was  for 
five  successive  months  frequently  n  degrees  below 
Ircezing,  killed  ddferent  species  of  animals,  wild  duck 
6cc.  to  the  surprising  weight  of  37CG  lbs.;  consislinc  of 
I  musk  oxen,  -'t  rein  deer,  6S  hares,  i3  wild  geese  69 
wil.l  ducks,  and  I  l"  ptarmigans,  (Tetrao  lagopus.)  .Such 
IS  the  capacity  of  the  animaJ  creation  to  resist  cold 


With  regard  to  \li  produrliou,  m  trine,  either  as 
to  fiuanlity  or  (|uality,  or  the  sort  of  urape  most 
hkely  lo  produc-  the  b««t  wiue,  and  what  resem- 
blance lo  any  known  French  or  other  wine,  might 
be  expected  to  he  prodiiicd  in  thii  or  any  other  of 
the  United  Stales,  from  any  particular  selected 
grape,  I  will  not  pretend  to  aniieipale.  A  few  facH 
within  my  own  personal  knowlcilge,  will  thaw  that 
exjierienco  alom-  can  decide  these  points. 

riie  wine  called  linto  Madeira,  is  from  Ihe  Bur- 
cundy  grape,  planted  al  .Ma.leira,  where  it  was  oii- 
Uinally  carried  by  the  late  Biilish  Admiral  Lord 
Nelson.  l!  is  a  stiong  wine,  with  a  faint  lint  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  resembling  Madeira  in  flavour; 
while  the  Biir;;undy  wine  produced  on  its  native 
sod  in  France,  from  the  same  grape,  is,  as  you  well 
know,  of  a  lull  red,  and  as  unlike  M.ideira  as  pos- 
sible, either  in  t.isli;,  smell  or  otherwise.  It  is  now 
about  twenty  live  years  since  I  tasted  the  first  of 
Ibis  wine,  which  can.c  to  England  as  a  present  only. 
It  is  now  plentiful. 

A  Neapolitan  wine, of  which  I  do  not  now  recol- 
lect the  name,  diilVring  entirely  from  Madeira,  and 
resembling  the  li-ht  Sicilian  wines,  of  which  I  also 
remember  to  have  partaken  at  the  table  of  one  of 
the  Admirals  Iriends,  tvilhin  a  few  years  of  the 
same  period,  was  the  produce  of  Ihe  Madeira  grape 
which  Lord  Nelson  took  over  lo  Naples  for  the 
t^ueen. 

A  very  coarse,  rough,  deep  coloured  wine,  the 
produce  of  .some  parts  of  Spain,  is  from  what  is  call- 
ed the  Black  Portugal  Kiape,  planted  there,  where 
the  wine  made  from  it  is  hi  only  for  making  a  mi.x- 
lure,  of  a  nauseous,  disagreeable  kind,  in  resem- 
blaice  of  Port  wine,  so  much  and  so  justly  esteem- 
ed, and  which  is  made  from  the  same  grape  grown 
in  its  native  country. 

The  Conslaiitia,  or  Cape  wine,  as  it  is  also  called, 
Irom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  from  a  Frontignar. 
or  IJlack  Muscat  grape,  and  far  excels  any  of  the 
French  wines  from  that  fruit.  In  different  depart- 
ments of  France,  Ihe  same  species  of  grape  pro- 
duces a  distinct  quality  of  wine,  in  viney-Ardt  at  a 
short  distance  from  each  other.  The  same  tract  ef 
country  iii  which  Ihe  sparkling  and  still  Champaigns 
are  made,  which  1  need  not  say  are  white  wines, 
produces,  from  the  identical  same  sort  of  grape,  a 
common  red  wine,  called  there  "Vin  ordinaire  de 
Champajsne." 

In  the  Burgundy  district,  where  Ihe  principally 
cullivatcd  grape  is  black,  and  the  general  run  of 
the  wines  red,  a  very  superior  Burgundy  Cham- 
paign (white.)  has  been  made  within  the  last  four 
years,  which  is  considered  as  far  excelling,  in  rich- 
ness and  llavour,  that  which  is  Ihe  produce  of  the 
country  from  which  the  Champaign  took  its  name. 
In  the  same  district  the  famous  Burgundy  called 
Clos  Vougeol,  the  most  esteemed  of  all,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  a  small  inclosure  called  "Clos  Vougeot," 
(Vougeot  inclosure;)  whil*  numerous  inferior  quali- 
ties, passing  under  the  same  name,  are  made  from 
the  immediately  surrounding  vineyards.  The  dif- 
ference between  Ihe  wines  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Burgundy,  is  still  more  striking.  'J'he  same  pheno- 
mena exist  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  with 
the  lloek  and  Khenish  wines.  In  Ihe  neighbour- 
hood of  Bordeaux,  it  is  the  same  with  the  different 
Clarets.  In  Portugal,  it  is  so  remarkable  in  Ihe 
Port  wine,  of  which  so  many  thousands  of  pipes  are 
annually  consumed  in  Ureal  Biitain,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  monopoly  granted  by  Ihe  Portuguese 
government  to  the  native  Oporlo  merchants,  of  ihe 
exclusive  privilege  of  purchasing  in  a  particular 
district,  has  not  only  been  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  lo  be  made  Ihe  subject  of  a  distinct 
article  in  favour  of  British  resident  merchants,  in  a 
treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  but 
the  performance  of  Ihe  treaty,  when  made,  was  so 
obstinately  refused  by  the  Portuguese  government, 
at  to  become  the  object  of  Parliamentary  inter- 
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fcrence  on  the  |iarl  of  ('",!i;;laod.  I'hat  good  wines, 
of  various  kinds,  miKliI  lo  a  certainly  be  produced 
in  difTirenl  pans  of  this  slate,  and  in  some,  or  all 
of  the  midland  and  southe.rn  states  of  (he  Union, 
there  cannot  be  a  question.  A  native  grape,  vV'itis 
.Eslivalis,)  has  been  cnllivited  for  very  many  years, 
near  St.  Ferdinand,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Ctiarles,  on 
the  Mis.-ouri,  and  the  wine  i$  said  to  be  very  jjood. 
That  many  of  the  well  exposed  heights  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  slates,  especially  those  in  soulli- 
tast  aspects,  would  in  all  piohahilily  produce  a  far 
belter  wine  than  the  composilion  sold  iu  the  New 
York  market  under  the  name  of  Imitation  Purl, 
there  can  be  litileor  no  doui't;  and  I  see  no  reison 
why  the  semi  mountainous  ranges  of  hills  with 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  Union  abounds,  should 
not,  in  gouil  aspects,  and  that  at  a  period  not  far 
dist;inl,  produee  as  e.xcelleni  wine  as  the  rn  h  Tokay 
so  much  esteemed,  of  ancient  dale,  or  the  long  re 
nowned  CoIm  Roti,  (cr  Roasted-side-ol-the  hill 
wine,)  of  the  south  of  France. 

'To  conclude  these  digressions,  which  would  ex- 
fend  to  a  great  length,  were  I  to  quote  all  the  exam 
pies  whi.h  the  giape  aflbrds.  of  change  of  aspect 
and  situiition  etlecling  a  change  in  the  quality  of 
the  wine,  I  will  only  add  th.il  ttie  purplish  goose- 
berry-red grape,  which  produces  the  finest  Cham- 
paign, and  also  lh'>  bliek  Burgundy  gia;.e,  from 
which  the  Bur^jundy  wine  is  made  in  tiie  depart- 
ment of  that  name,  and  its  environs;  and  from 
which  last  mentiiimcl  species  of  grape  ti\  inlinile 
nunibci'  of  excelknt  wines  are  made  in  dilTireiil  lo 
calilies — are  hoih  thrown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  the  wine  produced  from  them  in  that 
quarter,  is  of  a  comparalively  inferior  quality,  taken 
as  a  »  hole. 

It  is  worthy  a  remark,  that  with  all  these  changes 
ttt  lite  wines,  which  are  attributable  partly  to  soil 
and  partly  to  the  influince  of  southern  hill  expo- 
sure, well  prolecteil  flits,  and  iheir  reverse,  the 
grayjc  aj  a  yVui<,  is  uniformly  excellent  in  the  gar- 
dens, and  verv  good  ill  the  vinrMuds  All  the  va 
ritjlii-a  of  the  JMusi-at."  (Froiilinnan  or  Fnintis"'"") 
as  they  are  also  called.)  retaiiun:;  in  the  former 
their  delicious  perfume-like  flavour  Ihroiighoul  the 
country;  while  many  individuals  ohlain.  from  local 
circiiiiistaiices,  lull-bodied,  well-flavoured  wines, 
which  want  nothing  but  a  fashionable  provincial 
name,  to  render  them  perfect. 

To  return  to  'he  question  of  coM:  and  with  the 
view  of  aiiticip  iting,  as  far  as  may  be,  any  objec- 
tions which  may  be  opposed  to  the  dir ory  assumed 
by  me,  that  the  vine  is  capable  of  resisting  the 
frosts  of  this  country,  you  should  be  informed,  thai 
whenever  the  jcrnpc,  (not  (he  d!;ic,|  though  one  is 
often  mistaken  lor  llie  other.)  is  injured  by  frost,  in 
Europe,  it  is  not  by  that  of  winter.  It  is  generally 
the  effect  of  an  uniisiplly  advanced  spring,  accom- 
panied with  lale  nighl-fiosis,  after  the  fruit-bcaiint', 
shoots  arc  formed.  'The  crop  is  also  often  reduced 
to  a  third  or  a  quarter  crop,  as  the  French  term  it, 
by  what  the  conmion  people  call,  being  "gelf."  ami 
having  in  consequence  "coul.',"  meaning  that  it  h  i> 
been  frosl-bitien  or  chilled,  and  in  the  phrase  of  our 
English  gardeners,  "damped  off."}     This,  however, 

•The  Muscat  has  also  the  property  of  retaining  ils 
fine  flavour  in  wine,  even  under  change  of  soil  and  eli- 
niolc.  The  sjrup  .ind  sugar  made  from  it,  canr  ot  he 
wholly  deprived  of  it  by  any  known  process;  it  was 
therefore  e.xolmled  from "uniong  llie  oilier  grape  tribe, 
as  unfit  for  Migar,  when  the  I'reneli  govcrnnieiil,  in 
iSOS,  and  subsequently,  encouraged  grape,  beet,  ami 
other  sugars,  as  part  ol  ihi  ir  exclusive  system. 

1  This  mistake  Is  very  natural,  when  it  is  observed 
that  the  public  prints,  in  speaking  of  the  se.isons,  cro|i«. 
kc,  nlivays  use  the  word  "vine,"  as  applicable  lo  the 
expected /rui/,  and  not  the  tree  or  plant. 

j  .\  new  theory,  as  to  another  cause  of  damping  off, 
(or  liaviiig  "coule,"  not  arising  fiom  fc.st  or  wet,  has 
of  late  years  been  successfully  introduced  in  France, 


is  most  commonly  the  effect  of  cold  heavy  rains,  in 
the  early  blooming  of  the  vine,  which  injure  the 
stamens  of  the  flower,  or  beat  otT  the  farina  before 
the  otfice  of  fruclificalion  is  performed;  as  is  known 
to  be  the  case  with  the  strawberry  and  other  fruits, 
in  cold  wet  seasons. 

Among  the  numerous  agreeable,  and  to  rae  most 
interesting  and  instructive  conversations  which  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  holding  with  you,  on  the 
climate,  and  vegetable  and  mineral  productions  of 
this  country,  I  think  I  collected  from  you.incon- 
lirmalion  of  what  hail  struck  me  as  the  fact,  that 
in  this  and  other  northern  states  of  the  union,  the 
seasons  appear,  as  it  were,  to  pass  almost  immedi- 
ately from  winter  lo  summer,  without  that  gradual 
Introduction  to  the  latter  which  Europeans  call 
spring;  the  nights  of  which,  preceded  by  warm 
days,  re-assume  Iheir  winter  temperature  after  ve- 
getation is  far  advanced,  and  the  days  themselves 
also  [iresent  frequent  sudden  changes  in  the  wind, 
from  a  hot  southerly  in  the  morning,  to  a  cold 
north  easterly  in  the  afternoon;  which,  in  some  sea- 
sons, in  E'^'land  more  especially,  extend  to  the  be 
ginning  and  middle  of  June,  and  destroy  the  fruits. 
'The  winter  in  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  sel 
dum,  if  ever,  re  appears  till  its  due  season,  when 
once  the  warm  wealher  has  begun;  the  vine,  there- 
fore, from  a  conip.irlson  of  this  climate  with  that  of 
Europe,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  having  an 
eijually  good  chance  in  winter,  and  a  much  better 
111  summer  than  it  has  there,  as  far  as  the  prospect 
of  surviving  the  cold  in  the  former  season,  and  pro- 
ducing Its  full  crop  of  fruit  in  the  latterj  are  in 
qui  slioii. 

When  I  look  round  New  York  only,  and  observe 
the  age  of  the  fine  vines  which  h  ive  survived  eve- 
ry cli.mge  of  season,  annually  producing  a  lair  crop 
of  fruit,  under  evident  marks  of  a  neglected  cul- 
ture; and,  when  I  see  the  vigorous  growth  of  b<ller 
managed  vines,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  nei;;b- 
bourhood,  nohvithslanding  the  exlraordln.iry  incle- 
mency of  the  preceding  winter  of  13J6 — 7;  and 
when  it  is  i>bseiv>il  how  few-  have  sustained  any 
material  injury,  I  think  the  facts  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  of  the  vine  being  able  lo  resist 
the  eftects  of  cold  under  the  lowest  average  tem- 
perature, are  sntlicieiilly  established,  not  only  lo 
justify  every  reasonable  exertion  towards  its  propa- 
gation, but  as  hulding  out  a  far  erealer  prospect  of 
success,  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  this 
country,  than  the  old  world  had  reason  to  expect 
from  the  introduction  of  that  now  indispensable  and 
most  common  necessary  of  life,  wheal,  fiom  Asia 
.Minor;  or  than  England  could  ever  look  forward 
to,  from  the  planting  of  the  cherry  by  the  Romans, 
Taking  a  nearer  vieiv,  and  turning  to  the  New 
\ork  market,  who  would  have  believed  but  a  very 
few  years  .igo,  that  the  Cape  Brocoli,  always  a  very 
dear  and  iiiglily  esteemed  vegetable  in  London, 
and  to  this  moment  but  little  IntrodMced  in  France, 
could  have  atlained  the  perfecliun  which  it  has? — 
a  perfection  surpassing  the  common  run  of  that 
grown  in   Engl.ind. 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  submit  to  you  such  me- 
thods of  planling  the  (ine,  as  immeilinlcly  strike 
mc  as  the  best  lor  gardens  and  small  enclosures,  or 
even  yards,  if  tiiey  are  not  very  much  confined; 
leaving  the  less  [iressing  subject  of  vineyard  plant- 
ing for  some  other  opporlunity. 

.My  first  object  will  be  that  of  laying  down  such 
simple  rules  as  will  be  readily  complied  with,  and 
at  I  he  same  lime  produce  the  earliest  possible  en 
jo^ment  of  the  fruit.  I  have  observed,  in  main 
places,  a  great  prcfiaration  of  immense  trellis  work 
lor  a  si;ig^/c  iiiHe;  which,  with  the  view  of  covcrin;; 

and  an  inslrnmcnt  invented  for  cutting  the  bark  in  a 
jiarliiular  way  lo  prevent  it.  Of  this  1  shall  spi-ak 
licreafler,  if  you  should  wish  any  furUier  commuiiica- 
lioiis  after  reading  this  letter. 


the  proposed  fabric  in  a  time  far  without  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  is  spoiled  the  first  year  of  its  taking 
to  the  ground,  or  at  least  weakened  foi  many  years, 
bv  leaving  Its  primitive  leading  shoots  loo  long,  in 
the  endeavour  to  reach,  the  top  of  the  frame  and 
immediately  begin  the  desired  work  of  covering  it; 
accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  the  too  generally 
received  notion  that,  because  there  is  a  great  length 
of  wood,  there  must  be  an  equally  abundant  pro- 
duce of  fruit. 

.\  shuU  vine,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  perhaps, 
but  it  will  probably  be  eight  or  ten,  will  cover  an 
extensive  awning  of  trellis  work,  and  of  itself,  un- 
der judicious  management,  be  sulticient  for  the 
plai:e.  Very  Utile  fruit,  however,  could  be  expect- 
ed for  several,  not  to  say  many,  years;  when, by 
plitiiliiig  frnm  ei^ht  to  ten  vines.  i)istcad  if  i  ue.  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  feet  from  each  other,  and 
adopting  a  luode  of  pruning,  which  I  will,  on  some 
future  occasion,  point  out  to  you.  not  only  would  a 
very  fair  produce  in  grapes  be  obtained  in  about  the 
third  year,  (a  few,  perhaps,  the  second,)  but  an  op- 
portunity would  be  afforded  of  choosing  the  best 
vine,  or  two  or  three  vines,  from  among  the  num- 
ber, lor  efl'ectually  and  speedily  covering  the  trellisj 
while  those  kept  short,  might  still  be  left,  and  con- 
tinue to  produce  fruit  abundantly,  in  addition  to  the 
vines  on  the  top  trellis. 

The  vine,  again,  is  too  apt  to  be  considered  by  per- 
sons to  whom  its  culture  is  a  novelty,  as  in  the  na- 
ture of,  or  in  the  same  li;;ht  with,  the  peach,  and 
lb  it  an  equally  closely  branched  tree  is  to  be  ob- 
tained; and  this  occasions  their  spoiling  it  by  leav- 
ing, tin  shoots  lont;,  like  pe.ich  branches,  in  the  ex- 
piiialion  of  fruit  at  each  bud. 

Wilhout  going  further  into  these  subjects,  I  will 
|iioceed  to  what  I  consider  the  best  mode  of  plant- 
iii;  the  sort  of  grape  most  likely  to  Insure  success, 
tliouL-'li  many  others  may  be  equ.illy  good,  and  turn 
«ul  belter  for  thl^  climate  oo  tri.il. 

As  to  the  plantin'.;,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  if 
lie  soil  is  poor,  it  should  be  profierly  dug  two  spit 
<leep.  as  the  g.irdeners  call  it,  anri  manured  with 
well  rotted  core  dung,  or  pig-dung,  in  preference  to 
any  other,  but  any  will  do  if  well  rotted  If  the 
soil  is  .ery  sandy,  a  mixture  or  compost  of  half 
loam  and /K./Z-ro/fcd  dung,  should  be  well  dug  in, 
wilb  the  i.atural  sandy  soil,  all  which  is  too  well 
understood  to  need  any  detail. 

'The  vine  to  be  pi  inted  should  be  cut  to  two  eves 
at  the  titmosl,  but  one  good  one  is  preferable  if  the 
joints  are  lonjr.  'The  cut  to  be  always  made  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  eye,  to  which  you  decide  on 
cutting 

If  a  row  of  vines  are  to  be  planted  near  paling, 
house,  barn,  wall,  or  the  like,  or  for  a  long  trellis, 
or  otherwise,  a  trench  should  be  opened  of  such  a 
depth  as  that  the  upper  eye  of  the  plant,  from 
which  the  upper  shoot  is  lo  arise,  should  stand  about 
six  inches  below  the  level  of  the  general  be<l  or 
soil  in  which  the  trench  is  cut.  This  is  very  essen- 
tial towards  providing  against  that  common  evil 
which  so  constantly  attends  vines  in  their  first 
year's  pl.inlins:,  viz:  that  ol  the  new  shoots  being 
considerably  thicker  and  more  luxuriant  in  growth 
than  the  old.  and  sometimes  badl\  grown  »vood  of 
the  pr' ceiling  year,  fiom  Hhich  they  spring  This 
contracted  part  of  the  old  stock,  will  frequently 
check,  and  sometimes  wlully  impede,  the  healthy, 
quirk  growth  of  the  vine.  'The  new  shoot  from 
thin  their  slock,  spiin;;ing  from  below  the  natural 
surface  of  the  general  garden;  bv  being  thus  plant- 
ed that  ileptb  within  the  tiencli,  enables  you,  by 
filling  in  the  trench  to  the  level  of  the  garden,  to 
cover  the  old  wood  above  the  eye  from  which  the 
new  shoot  h:.s  sprung,  and  which  new  shoot  imme- 
dlalely  send?  forth  roots  and  rcHiedies  the  defect. 

Vines  already  growing  in  (lots,  when  used  as 
plan's,  should  always  be  phinled  so  as  lo  let  the 
new  wood  strike  routs  independent  of  the  old  stock. 
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winch  can    (Conrrall)    br  dodi 


wilhdiit  |ili»ciliiiK  too 
dfcii;  wliicb  niti»r»lw«j-<<  be  nvoidni,  and  easily 
can.  by  lateral  or  horirontal,  inslrad  of  pcrpcndicu 
Ur  plaiilinu;  wliicli  wp  >h  ill  rjpl.un 

All  Tinrs  wlien  |>lMntcd,  slioiiM  bf  laid,  as  to  their 


lit  nnlliDiis  u(  vn;orous  «tiil  alhlclic  trii(i|i«,  >vlio, 
unilcr  MarlbiiroiiKli,  had  beaten  the  finest  »rnii<"< 
of  France!  Let  us  delay  our  translation  one  mo- 
ment more,  by  saying  that  oven  now  the  salsal'y  can 
liar.llv  l>8  said  to  be  a   re(;iilar  marketable  articb'; 


roof   alone  the   boltnm   ol  the  trench  ■)r  hole,  (it  j  that  the  rhubarb  was  twenty  years  in  comm^'  into 

only  one  is  planted  and  a  hole  made.)  and  the  roots    (avoiir,  and  that  the  sea-Uale,  the  nivo.irite  v.-Keta 

need  not  be  covered  more  than  SIX  inches  deep;  lor    l.lo   of   (Jreat   Uritiin,  cannot    (ind   ono   mlellii;,nt 

the  ^hooting  eye  beinit  left,  as  I  have  directed,  six  |  c.iltivator.  who  will   tempt   the   Hoston   gentlemen 

"  ■'       with  this  luxury. 

.\i  orchard  grass  is  now  admitted  to  be  worth 
cultiv.itini;,  we  may  hope  that  lucerne,  or  as  the 
Krench  call  it,  luzcrnc,  will   have  a  fair  trial  as  a 


the  common  surface  or  level  of  the 


inches  below 

pirden,  the  filling  up  of  the  trench  this  other  six 
inches,  after  the  new  ^hoot  is  sullicienlly  Krow- 
leaves  Ihein  deep  enounh  in  the  end;  and  as  the 
roots  seldom  lap.  hut  ■jenerally  spread  laterally  for 
several  years  at  least,  and  lite  to  be  within  reach 
of  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  deep  planting  is  not  only 
unnatural,  but  very  injurious. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(From  the  Massachusetts   Agricultural  Repository  and 

Journal.) 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  LUCERNE, 

Tramlaled  and  abridged  from  the  course  of  Agri- 

cidlttre  of  the  Abbe  Rozier. 

Tliere  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  which  has  been 
more  neglected  in  the  slate  of  i\!  issachusetts  than 
thai  of  the  cultivated  griises.  Till  within  a  few 
ye.tr«.  our  fanners  rarely  sowed  any  crass  seeds, 
but  Iho-r  of  clover  anil  herd's  ica-s  or  timothy,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  middle  stales.  If  the  farmer 
should  SHV.  that  they  are  good  enouKh  lor  all  their 
purposes,  our  reply  would  promptly  be,  how  can 
ynii  know  thai  until  you  try  others?  That  tlierc 
are  better  gra-ses  than  either  of  them,  for  certiin 
purpose-.,  and  on  certain  soils,  "e  know. 

Till-  objections  to  red  or  Dutch  clover,  are  nu- 
merous It  is  apt  to  be  winter  killed,  much  more 
so  than  the  plant  we  shall  recommend  in  it,"  place; 
in  strong  soils,  it  is  too  luxuriant;  its  stilks  arc 
coarse,  and  are  rejected  by  all  but  very  huigry  cat- 
tle; its  leaves  are  very  apt  to  fall  in  diying,  and 
every  time  the  hay  is  removed;  lastly,  t  lives  but 
two  years;  if  it  did  not  sow  itself,  when  left  to 
stand  till  herd's  grass  is  ripe,  there  would  not  be  a 
trace  of  it  the  third  year.  These  ar;  serious  ob- 
jections. There  are  some  objections  to  herd's 
grass,  though  smaller  in  degree,  /t  is  not  well 
adapted  to  dry  soils;  it  is  a  late  grass,  gives  no  ear- 
ly feed,  and  no  after-math  or  after  feed  to  any  val- 
uable extent.  \Ve  shall  speak  of  its  partial  substi- 
tute hereafter — we  mean  the  orchard  grass.  This 
grass  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  these  thiriy 
years,  but  it  is  only  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  thai 
its  merits  have  been  admitted,  and  that  it  ha^  been 
cultivated  for  some  purposes  in  preference  to  herd's 
grass.  Connecticut  farmers,  we  believe,  were  the 
first  who  cultivated  it  in  New  England,  and  John 
Prince,  Esq.,  was  the  person  »vho  first  introduced 
it  into  this  vicinity.  It  may  he  now  considered  as 
having  fairly  overcome  prejudices,  and  when  its 
seeds  can  be  easily  procured  ar.d  at  a  cheap  rate, 
we  shall  see  as  many  fields  of  it  as  of  herd's  grass; 
the  latter,  however,  will  always  be  preferred  in  low 
lands.  It  is  not  to  us  extraordinary,  that  it  did  not 
make  its  way  earlier.  Our  farmers  have  a  contempt 
for  every  thing  new,  especially  if  it  is  proflercd  liy 
"book  farmers."  It  was  more  than  forty  years  af- 
ter "spinach"  was  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 
the  opulent,  before  you  could  buy  it  at  Boston 
market,  though  it  had  been  a  regular  and  important 
article  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in  the  Paris  market-i 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  The  disgrace  of 
being  so  slow  to  receive  valuable  novelties,  is  not 
confined  to  our  farmers  and  gardeners.  The  medi- 
cal faculty  of  Paris  proscribed  as  poisonous,  the 
potato,  one  hundred  years  after  that  plant  had  rais- 


^ubstiiute  for  clover.  Will  lucerne  hear  our  cli- 
nute?  It  will;  it  is  hardier  than  clover.  The  late 
Mr.  John  Gore  had  a  field  of  it  at  Dorchester,  near- 
ly t«enty  years  ago;  its  early  vigorous  growth  at- 
tracted notice,  and  if  endured  many  years.  The 
writer  of  this  article  received  a  pint  of  the  seed  of 
lucerne  from  Florence,  under  the  name  of  Lupi- 
iiell  I,  by  which  it  is  known  in  Italy.  He  sowed  it 
live  years  ago;  not  a  plant  has  ever  died.  His  ex- 
perience enables  him  to  stale,  that  it  starts  earlier 
than  clover,  grows  more  rapidly.  On  this  day, 
April  30,  l8-i7,it  is  nine  inches  high,  and  several 
inches  higher  than  clover  by  the  side  of  it.  It  has 
been  cut  every  year  four  times;  its  stalks  are  not  so 
coarse  or  woody  as  those  of  clover;  its  leaves  are 
more  numerous;  it  is  eaten  greedily  by  cows  and 
horses,  both  green  and  dry.  Such  is  the  experience 
derived  from  the  culture  of  two  rods  square  only. 
.Va  half  acre  has  now  been  sown  with  it  the  pre- 
sent year.  NVe  shall  now  proceed  with  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Abbe  Rjzier's  article,  under  the  he.<d 
o(  luzerne.  France  has  cultivated  this  grass  (or  a 
ccnlurv  at  least,  and  no  man  could  be  a  belter 
judge  of  it  than  this  learned  agriculturist 

(From  Uozier's  Course  of  Agriculture.) 
On  the  soil  adajiled  to  Lucerne. 
"Many  authors  assert  that  it  succeeds  in  all  sorts 
of  soil.  This  assertion,  as  a  general  one,  is  true, 
but  IS  very  false  as  a  particular  one.  1  have  often 
said  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  you  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  sale  rule  in  agriculture,  that  the  roots  of 
plants  will  show  what  sort  of  soil  they  require. 
Thi!  root  of  the  luzer.ne  is,  (what  we  call,)  lap  root- 
ed; has  few  fibres,  (or  small  roots,)  and  runs  di- 
rectly down  as  soon  as  it  finds  a  soil  adapted  to  it. 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  plants  of  luzerne,  whose 
roots  are  si.\,  and  sometimes  even  ten  Icet  long.  It 
is  clear  from  this  fact,  which  I  certify  to  be  true, 
that  this  plant  would  not  succeed,  or  would  grow- 
poorly  in  a  soil  purely  stony  or  sandy;  in  a  strong, 
clayey,  compact  soil,  or  even  in  a  vegetable  soil, 
whose  thickness  docs  not  exceed  from  six  to  twelve 
inches,  and  which  rests  upon  a  basis  of  gravel  or 
clay.  The  roots  in  that  case  cease  lo  run  doun, 
and  at  the  least  drought  the  p'ant  sutfers,  languish- 
es, and  afterwards  perishes.  I'he  great  point  is  to 
seek  a  deep  soil.     The  best  soil  for  it,  doubtless,  is 


mils  that  other   writers   conleml   l*i  it  it  is  fitted   for 
any  soils;   and  the  land  on   which  we  have  seen  it 
llourish   here,  is  not   rcmarkalilc   for  its  goodness; 
any  good  loam  ea<ily  pciiclraled  by  its  roots  wuuM 
suit  it,  but   no  iloiibl,  a    plant    so   lunirious  in   its 
growth,  and   with  such  a   qiianlity   ol  leaves,  could 
not  sustain  drought  on  a  gravelly  or  clayey  soil.] 
Of  the  choice  of  seed  and  Itie  time  if  lowing. 
The  seed  is  usually  gathered  only  from  old  fields 
of  lucerne,  which  are  about  to  be  destroyed,  and  in 
that  case  you   leave  it  to  dry  on   the.  stalk,  till  the 
first  frosts.     As  the  seed  vessel  or  pod  of  this  plant, 
Is  in  a  spiral  form,  and  opens   with  difliculty,  the 
farmer  is  not  pressed  as  to  the  time  of  threshing 
out,  or  harve-ling  the  seed.     In  the  nnrthero  parts 
of  France,  the  grass  should  not  be  cut  in  the  year 
in  ivhich  it  is  intended    to    gather  the  seed;    hu'  in 
the  south  of  France,  you  may  make  a  crop  of  early 
hay,  and  the  second  crop  will  ripen  its  seeds      [Ei 
pe.rience  has  shown,  that  we  may,  in  America,  lake 
a  first  crop  ol  hay,  and  that  the  second  growth  will 
ripen  its  seeds  m  great  ahum!  ince  ]     It  is  very  im- 
portant, that  the  seeds  should   be  thoroughly  ripe, 
otherwise  they  will  not  vegetate.     The  seeds  .sli  luld 
acquire  a  brown  colour,  or  else  they  will  come  up 
thinly, and  not  cover  the  ground.     When  jou  judge 
that  the  seed  is   ripe  enoiish,  you  cut  it  in  a  dry 
day;  and  leave  it  expose!  lo  the  heal  of  the  sun  .e- 
veial  days  ru.iiiing.  after  which  it  is  carried  under 
cover,  in  order  to  be  thrashed  on  some  dry  diy  in 
the   following   winter.     I    have   remarked,  that  the 
pods  open  with  great  diiii  -ulty,  and  that  the  sc-ds 
Come   out   very    hardly.     You    must    not,  then,  he 
weary  in  thrashinn   it  thoroughly,  in  winnowing  it 
ofien,  and  in  tiirashiiig  that  which   has  been  win- 
nowed— in   short,  it   requires  piticnce  to  separate 
this  seed;  of  course,  the  winter,  as  a  season  of  lei- 
sure, is  chosen   for  this  purpose.     You  must   take 
care  not  lo  tiirow  the  chaff  on   the  dung-heap,  for 
many  seeds   will  still   remain,  and   if  carried   out 
with  the  dung,  will  grow  and    be  dillicult  to  eradi- 
c  ite  or  destroy.     Many  authors  maint.iin,  that  the 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  not  good  for  s"wing  after  the 
lirst  year,  but  the  Abbe  de  Rozier's  experience  was 
to  Ihe  contrary,  though   he   thinks  it  safest  to  sow 
new  seeds,  but  by   no  means  to  throw  away  old 
seeds. 

Of  the  proper  time  of  imoir^  Lucerne. 
To  point  out  a  precise  moment  »vould  lead  to 
error.  It  depends  on  the  climate  and  the  season. 
In  Ihe  south  of  France  there  are  two  seasons;  one 
in  the  course  of  beplpmber,  and  the  other  at  the 
end  of  February,  and  so  on  into  March,  and  even 
later,  even  till  the  middle  of  April.  The  sowings 
in  September  gain  one  year;  the  next  season  follow- 
ing llie  sowing,  you  cut  the  lucerne  like  all  other 
grasses.  In  that  case,  (of  fall  sowing,)  the  plant 
llowers  later  the  first  year,  and  you  cut  but  one 
crop.  [Ill  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States 
we  cannot  sow  in  autumn;  the  plants  would  be  win- 
ter killed  1     Mr.  Ilo-<ier  savs,  that   in  the  northern 


one  that   is  both   light  and  substantial.     Intervale    p,,ris  of  France,  the  sowing  must  be  governed  by 


lands  have  the  requisite  qualities,  rich  sandy  loams, 
and  generally  all  lands  which  aie  situated  at  the 
foot  of  hills  or  mountains,  because  thiy  are  con- 
stantly enriched  by  the  earth  brought  down  by 
rains.  On  the  quality  of  the  soil  depends  the  du- 
ration and  beauty  of  the  luzerne.  In  suitable  soils, 
when  none  of  the  accidents,  to  which  we  shall  ad- 
vert, happen  to  it.  it  will  last  in  the  southern  pro 
vinces  of  France,  from  ten  to  tiventy  years.  Its 
duration  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  less 
adapted  to  it.  and  sometimes  it  will  not  last  more 
than  four  or  five  years,  or  even  less.  In  this  case  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  lo  sow  it.  except  as  an  alter 
natc  crop,  or  to  restore  a  field  exhausted  by  over- 
cropping with  wheat." 

[Note. — Though  the  Abbe  Rozier  would  seem  to 
restrict  the  culture  to  the  best  soils  only,  yet  he  ad- 


Ihe  season,  and  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  frosts 
have  ceasi;d,  and  should  not  be  regulated  by  Saint's 
days.  We  should  not  he  in  haste  to  take  a  crop, 
and  it  is  |irudcnt  to  lake  hut  one  the  first  year,  in 
order  not  to  exhaust  the  plant,  and  especially  to 
permit  it  to  grow  so  thick,  as  to  stifle  all  pernicious 
weeds.  U'hen  the  lucerne  has  once  taken  hold  in 
a  fielil,  it  demands  very  little  care.  Some  recom- 
mend thin  sowing,  in  order  that  the  root  may  have 
room  lo  send  up  many  stalks.  Mr.  iiozicr,  on  the 
other  hand,  advises  to  sow  it  thick,  because  all  the 
seeds  will  not  gr.jw,  and  the  strong  plants  will  de- 
stroy the  weaker  ones;  but  he  admits  that  too  thick 
sowing  is  injurious.  "I  think  (says  Monsieur  Ro- 
zier,) that  it  will  su:!ceed,  if  sowed  with  wheal,  but 
I  have  never  tiied  it.''  [We  know  that  it  will.— 
Editors.]     "We  cannot  estimate  craclbj  the  quan- 
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tily  of  grain  esliiimlcd  by  woi;:l]t  which  should  be 
•own  on  a  given  space  of  i^rouml;  ao  much  depencU 
on  the  nature  of  llie  soil,  and  the  lime  of  sowmg 
If  sown  in  September,  it  should  be  so«n  ihicUer, 
for  it  has  to  encounter  ants,  birds,  and  ovcrllowini; 
rains  of  winter.  In  spriiig  it  ha«  fewer  ri^ks  to  en- 
coun'.er.  [In  our  country,  at  least  in  New  England, 
fall-fowing  will  never  answer —Editors.)  You 
mav,  however,  say,  that  upon  a  surface  of  four  hun- 
dred square  toises  [one  third  of  an  acre.)  you  ought 
lo  sow  somelliingmore  than  one-sixteenth  of  a  hun 
dred  weight,  (say  seven  pounds.)  This  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  pounds  to  the  acre.  If 
you  can  procure  good  seeds  from  a  distant  province, 
the  t)lant  will  gain  by  the  exchange!  'I'lie  planters 
in  the  north  of  France  were  for  a  long  time  per- 
suaded, that  it  was  ahsoliilely  necessary  to  procure 
their  seed  from  the  south,  and  they  were  right,  be- 
cause the  plant  had  not  th.n  become  acclimated; 
but  at  present,  these  distant  tran.sportations  do  not 
take  place.  1  am  inclined  to  think,  says  Rozier, 
that  at  tliis  moment  it  is  better  to  sow  northern 
seed  in  tlie  south.  I  repeat  it,  change  of  seed  is 
useful  in  the  case  of  lucerne,  but  not  as  much  so  as 
for  wheat  crops." 

[We   add,   that   in    Massachusetts,   the   lucerne 
ripens  its  seeds  as  freely  as  clover.— Editors  ] 

Of  Ihe  preparation  of  the  land  for  Lucerne. 
At  whatever  season  you  sow,  the  land  ought  to 
be  rendered  very  fine  by  ploughing  and  harrowing, 
because  all  seeds  buried  under  clods  will  never 
sprout.  If  you  harrow  after  each  ploughing,  the  la- 
bour will  be  less.  It  is  not  possible  to  prescribe 
the  number  of  jiloughings,  because  much  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  sod.  The  nature  of  the  lu- 
cerne root  points  out  tlie  necessity  of  deep  plough- 
ing. The  duration  and  the  goodness  of  a  licld  o( 
lucerne,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  tirst  year.  If  the  seeds  do  not  come  up 
well,  if  tlicy  are  sown  too  thin,  weeds  will  obtain 
the  lead  over  the  grass,  if  you  sow  lucerne  in  the 
spring,  two  fall  ploughings  will  much  facilitate  your 
deep  ploughing  in  the  spring;  besides,  the  earth  is 
admirably  divided  by  the  winter  frosts.  It'iuUr  is 
an  excellei't  labourer.  After  the  last  ploughing,  il 
the  furrows  are  deep,  you  must  harrow  before  sow- 
ing. Then  sow  and  harrow;  fir>l,  with  the  teeth  ol 
the  harrow  down,  then  with  Ihe  llat  side  of  the  har- 
row, and  so  alternately  till  the  seeds  are  well  cover 
ed;  and  it  would  be  well  to  attach  a  hush  harrow  to 
Ihe  harrow  with  teeth.  [In  geneial,  these  direc 
tions  do  not  dilhr  from  our  usual  course  in  sowing 
clover  and  other  grass  seeds,  and  the  same  treat- 
ment which  is  adapted  to  clover,  will  be  proper  for 
lucerne,  except  that  the  ploughing  should  be  as  deep 
as  possible.— F.DiTo lis] 

[In  our  next  we  shall  give  further  extracts,  which 
treat  of  the  care  required  of  lucerne  (ields — of  tin- 
different  crops  of  lucerne  in  the  same  year,  &,c.  &.c 

Ed.  Am.  Farmer  ] 


saving;  in  clolliiiig  and   fuel,  and    thi;  bai 


dage,  packing  and  freight,)  let  down  the  |)nce,  es- 
pecially of  the  coarse,  or  common  fabrics,  so  much 
as  to  excels  and  indeed,  I  presume,  Ih'y  will  pro- 
duce some  very  neat  goods  of  fine  quality.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  let 
down  the  price  of  common  fabrics,  as  much  as  25 
per  cent.,  and  still  realize  a  good  profit. 

I  think  it  a  very  mistaken  opinion,  that  many 
seem  to  entertain,  that  the  black  population  (the 
negroes,)  are  not  capable  of  acquiring  the  art  oi 
tending  machinery.  1  am  quite  aware,  that,  to  take 
a  man,  or  a  woman,  who  has  been  brought  up  to 
field-labour,  and  drudgery  of  the  roughest  kind,  of 
such  manufacturers  could  not  be  made.  But,  take 
children,  who  have  not  acquired  any  habits  of  body, 
or  training  of  the  mind,  which  would  disqualify 
them  from  lending  machinery— bring  thein  up  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  purpose,  and  1  have  no  doubt 
but  they  would  be  adequate  to  any  thing  that  would 
be  required  at  their  hands,  in  the  manufacturing  ol 
cotton  or  woollens,  Stc. 

As  a  justification  of  the  opinions  thus  advanced, 
I  have  enclosed  twenty  sewing  threads,  which  were 
spun,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  by  a  very  lusty, 
gross  looking  black  woman.  SUc  icas  vei  y  bluck , 
and  then  the  mother  of  nine  children.  She  then 
resided  in  Loudoun  county.  Va. — has  since  moved, 
with  her  husband  and  family,  to  the  state  of  Ohio. 
The  flax,  which  this  thread  was  spun  of,  was  said 
to  be  good,  but  not  very  extraordinary.  After  it  was 
doubled  and  twisted,  it  was  bleached,  or  whitened, 
as  now  presented.  This  fabric  was  considered  un- 
common, and  in  consequence  of  that,  some  of  il 
has  been  kept  in  our  family  ever  since. 

If  the  sample  sent  is  worth  the  altention,  perhaps 
il  might  serve  the  cause,  by  forwarding  a  thread  or 
two  to  some  of  the  southern  gentlemen,  as  an  anti- 
dote to  their  scepticism*  and  to  others  as  a  confir- 
mation of  their  more  liberal  views. 

In  the  course  of  my  observations,  I  have  noticed 
many  instances,  among  the  Jlfrican  race,  of  much 
mechanical  skill,  and  some  of  whom  are  very  good 
workmen.  But  what  can  be  expected  of  a  man 
who  docs  not  know  one  letter  or  figure  from  ano- 
ther, and  is  hardly  ever  sutfcred  to  touch  a  tool, 
save  an  axe  or  a  hoe. 

AuKlCULTURE,  MaNCFACTUKES  AND  COMMERCE. 
;W  mo.,  -'2d,  18-'8. 


^.iiiswer. — I  have  bi  en  e.xlensively  enscaged  in  the 
purchase  of  cotton  and  in  its  manufacture,  and  am 
Hi-ll  satisfied  that  cotton  packed  in  bags  made  of 
cullon,  can  be  transporlcd  to  Eiittland  in  as  good 
order,  as  that  put  up  in  hemp  or  flax  bagging,  and 
when  well  put  up,  it  will  command  mo^e  in  the 
market,  particularly  if  in  square  bales.  One  reason 
for  the  ditference  in  the  price  is,  tliat  the  bag  can 
be  applied  to  a  valuable  purpose,  .\nolher  reason 
is,  four  pounds  in  the  hundred  weight  for  tare,  and 
as  cotton  weighs  less  than  hemp,  the  purchaser  will 
itive  Ihe  preference  to  that  packed  in  cotton. 

(Question. — Do  manufacturers  or  purchasers  of 
colliin  in  England,  find  the  bag  made  of  cotton  of 
more  value  after  the  cotton  is  used,  than  that  mads 
of  hemp  or  flax?  And  if  so,  to  what  purpose  is  it 
ap[)lied? 

.i/isipcr. — They  do  find  the  cotton  bag  of  more 
v;iliie,  because  it  is  aijain  worked  up  into  coarse 
rollon,  and  sold  for  half  price:  it  is  considered  loo 
valuable  to  work  into  paper,  to  which  latter  purpose 
thi>  hemp  bag  is  usually  applied. 

(Question. —  Is  it  likely  that  large  quantities  of  hag- 
gling would  be  manufactured  from  cotton  in  Eng- 
land, and  imported,  if  it  was  admitted  into. this 
country  free  of,  or  at  a  small  duty;  and  this  would 
increase,  to  greater  extent,  the  consumption  of  tbs 
raw  material? 

Answer. — Il  would  not  be  likely  to  increase  the 
consumption  in  England,  because  the  profit  wouKl 
nut  be  likely  to  pay  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it. 
I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  might  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  Stales  to  great  advantage; 
and  if  this  be  done  lo  any  great  extent,  it  would 
necessarily  lead  to  a  great  consumption.  1  have 
heietofore  contemplated,  and  have  not  yet  aban- 
doned establishing  a  factory  for  that  purpose.  I 
have  thought  we  could  make  it  as  good  as  could  be 
wished,  forty-two  inches  wide,  and  sell  it  at  fourteen 
cents. 


MANUFACrURE  OF  COTTON  IN  THE 

SOUTHERN  STAIES-NO.  XXI. 

The  inaniifactiire  of  Cotton  by  Slave  labour,  or  thv 

labour  of  coloured  people. 

To  me,  it  is  a  pleasing  circumstance,  that  this 
subject  has  at  length  gained  so  much  consideration 
in  the  south,  notwithstanding  so  many  have  so  little 
faith  in  the  ulilily  of  the  scheme,  and  that  many 
may  oppose  it  ^o  much. 

I  have  no  iloulit  in  my  mind,  but  that  if  the 
southern  people  turn  their  allemion,  and  the  labour 
of  their  coloured  population,  v/iic/i  tlicy  can  spare 
from  the  tillage  of  the  croii/ii/,  to  Ihe  manufacturing 
of  cotton  fabrics,  that  they  will  nol  only  succeed, 
so  far  as  to  compete  wiih  the  caslirn  manufactu- 
rers, but  they   will  ullimalcly,  (with   their  several 


BAGGING  FROM  COTTON. 
In  the  examination  of  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  on  manufactures,  some  facts 
were  elicited  of  importance  to  the  planters  ol 
Ihe  south.  Among  other  persons  examined,  was 
a  Mr.  J\larshaU,  a  very  extensive  manufacturer  in 
New  York,  and  originally  from  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  largi  ly  engaged  in  the  cotton 
line,  both  as  a  manufacturer  and  purchaser.  On 
the  subject  of  manufacturing  bagging  from  cotton, 
Ihe  examination  proceeded  as  follows: 

(Question. — Uocs  your  acquaintance  with  the  ini 
porlalion  and   nianufaclure  of  cotton  in  Great   Bri- 
tain, enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  whellicr  cotton 
can   be    packed    in    bagging   made  of  cotton,  and 
transported  to  that  country  in  good  order? 

[•.\s  far  as  we  know,  the  southern  people  do  nol  be- 
lieve that  blacks  are  incapable  of  learning  to  perform, 
with  advantage,  all  the  labours  of  operatives  in  nianii- 
I'actorics.  That  impression  is  entertained  ratln-r  1>\ 
persons  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  had 
less  opportunity  of  observing  their  natural  capacities 
and  iiueiuiily.  Skilful  superintcnilaiiLs,  (lo  serve  un- 
til southern  people,  belter  ae'ipiaintcd  with  the  manage- 
inchluf  slaie-labour,  can  learn  llieart.)  may  he  had  in 
the  eastern  slates,  'flic  diflicully  consists  not  in  that, 
nor  in  the  want  of  water-power,  &.c. — the  piiuh  lies  in 
the  (ciiTil  „fmnnnj  to  build  the  factories,  buy  machinery, 


&.C.     Where  is  I'mf  to  be  had?     Will  the  rich  cupitalisls 
extraordinary  advantages,  sucb  at  cheaper  labour,!  of  the  east  loan  money  on  the  factories.'] 


CIRCULAR. 
To  the  President  and  J\lembers  of  the  ^IgricuUural 

Society  of . 

Gentleme>j,  Edhto  hianti, March  II,  I8!8. 

From  tie  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  the  United 
Agricultur;J  Society  of  South  Carolina,  it  becomes 
my  duly  lo  investisiate  and  point  out  the  means 
whereby  the  interest  of  that  association  may  be  ad- 
vanced. To  accomplish  the  legitimate  design  of 
its  estahlishmeiit,  requires  an  unanimity  of  action 
on  the  part  of  its  immediate  supporters,  aided  by 
the  moral  power  of  public  opinion.  Insulated  ef- 
forts, whcthir  in  reference  to  individuals  or  socie- 
ties, arc  well  calculated  to  excite  inquiry,  but  can 
scarcely  etfect  that  fundamental  change  which  it 
would  seem  is  now  necessary  to  lie  accomplished, 
before  the  hiisliandiy  of  South  Carolina  can  be 
placed  on  that  eh-valcd  station  to  which  it  aspires. 
Relying,  gcntlcnicii,  on  your  zeal  and  intelligence 
in  the  cause  of  our  common  vocation,  permit  me 
respectfully  to  solicit  answers  as  early  as  your  con- 
venience vvill  permit,  to  the  following  queries: 

1.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  prominent 
evils  uiuler  w  Inch  our  agriculture  labours,  and  what 
Ibeir  remcilies? 

2.  Would  it  redound  to  Ihe  prosperity  of  the 
Slate  to  establish  a  professorship  of  Agriculture  in 
the  South  Carolina  Collegei' 

3.  Ought  the  Legislature  to  encourage  Ihe  agri- 
cultural interest  by  the  appropriation  of  money?  If 
so,  hoiv,  and  to  attain  what  specific  objects  should 
the  money  be  expended? 

The  rcspoiisibilily  of  my  situation;  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  use  my  best  elTorls  in  promoting  Ihe  agricul- 
tural weal  of  Ihe  state;  the  obvious  propriety  of 
ascertaining  the  opinion  of  our  yeomanry  on  seve- 
ral topicH  of  great  moment;  and  the  necessity  of 
asking  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature,  at  its  en- 
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suiug  !ie»>iim,  in  litvoiir  of  Ihc  »ooifly  owr  wliicli  I 
hire  (be  honour  lo  prtsidf . are  llio  inolivea  which 
bare  dirlaloai  tlii»  coiiiiniiniciition. 

HesiiCiMhillv,  yonr  nln-ilirnt  srrvnnt, 

WlllTKM.VKMI   ».  .SK.VHKOOK, 
rrtauleni  U.  .i.  Hoc-  ■/  S.  C 


LONC;  WOOL. 

The  Brilish  Society  Tor  the  encouragement  of 
»rt»,  ra«nu!'.iitnri's,  anrf  commerce,  h;ivc  awanled  a 
premium  to  t  liarles  t'alli*  Western,  K^q.  M.  I',  fur 
«  speciraen  ol   Ion;;  anil  line  Annlo-Meriuo  wool. 

In  «  communiculion  lo  llic  Society,  Mr.  Wcbtern 
thus  descrilies  a  sample  of  this  wool:  "'I  he  wool 
will  he  of  Mree  years'  piucth  next  clipping  time;  I 
took  it  otr  this  iiiorninj;  iVom  the  backs  of  two  we- 
ther sheep.  I  drew  it  from  the  sikin  with  quite  as 
much  dilVii  ully  as  if  it  had  only  been  of  one  year's 
{growth,  and  with  as  much  pain  to  the  unimals. 
You  will  ob^erve  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the 
wool,  and  the  impossibility  of  discovering  any  dif- 
ference in  each  successive  year's  growth.  I  esti- 
mate the  wei;;ht  of  one  lleecc  at  '25  lbs.,  the  other 
at  iS  or  30  lbs.  in  the  grease. 

'•The  food  of  the  sheep  has  been,  according  to  the 
season,  lares  and  clover,  green  grass,  hay,  turnips, 
mangel  wurlzel  and  oats.  Weight  of  the  sheep 
alive— one  23y;  another,  -244  lbs.  Dead,  one  158 
lbs.;  tbe  other  119  lbs. 

"I  am  more  and  more  convinced  I  am  right  in  tbe 
object  at  which  1  aim,  that  of  growing  lung,  fine 
strong  Merino  wool  for  combing.  1  am  satislied  it 
is  practicable,  that  the  farmer  who  applies  his  atlen- 
tioQ  and  skill  to  this  object,  will  find  an  adequate 
return  in  the  sale  of  wool  and  mutton." 

Mr.  Western  says  in  a  subj-tquent  communica- 
tion: "The  principal  object  that  I  had  in  view  was, 
to  make  known  the  curious  fact,  that  the  animal 
(tbe  Anglo-Merino  sheep,)  will  carry  its  fleece  in 
all  its  strength  and  beauty,  three  years.  I  have  pro 
duced  the  article  such  as  was  never  seen  or  con- 
templated before,  most  people  supposing  tha.'  sheep 
shed  their  fleece  every  year.  I  do  not  propose  the 
wool  should  be  njore  than  two  years  growin,  which 
would  require  one  year's  cutting.  The  sheep  should 
be  wethers,  and  put  up  at  about  sixteen  or  eigliteen 
months  old." — Transactiotis  of  the  Society  for  tke  Kii- 
touragemeiU  of  .Irts,  ^-c.  v.  46,  p.  36,  (1627.) 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir, — Your  reference  to  the  embarrassments  of 
tbe  whole  agricultural  community  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, must  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  by  every 
reflecting  individual  of  that  great  and  most  useful 
class  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Though  they  never  complain,  their  sufferings  are 
not,  therefore,  less  severe,  and  have  now  reached 
that  extrenie  point,  which  you  justly  designate  as 
the  preliminary  to  iuiprorement,  namely,  delibera- 
tion. 

To  bring  together  the  intellectual  strength  of  the 
agricultural  community  of  the  union,  at  least  such 
a  concentration  of  it  as  would  express  what  are  su|)- 
posed  to  be  the  causes,  and  the  remedies  of  the 
evils  alluded  to,  would  not  be  a  diflicult  task. 

A  convention  might  be  invited  to  meet  at  some 
central  er  convexirnt  point,  during  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  when  the  soulhern  planters  make 
their  annual  visits  to  the  middle  and  northern  states; 
and  then  might  be  discussed  those  general  points  of 
interest,  on  which  all  planters  and  farmers  unite,  as 
being  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  tbe  soil;  and 
preferring  this  character  and  pursuit,  (1  would  call 
It  a  profession,)  to  iiny  other,  to  which  necessity 
roust  drive  lliem,  unless  some  improrcmeots  can  be 
saggeated  for  their  benetit. 


One  ol  llir  iiiu'-t  proiiiiiiciil  puiiiln  in  your  ap- 
peal, and  as  you  ju-lly  observe,  the  most  painlul.  is, 
the  expense  of  a  nood  education  fur  Iheir  chddien, 
which  is  at  present  generally  beyond  the  means  ol 
a  lariiier;  and,  indeed,  is  nut  to  be  obtained  in  the 
L'niird  States  at  any  expense:  that  is,  such  an  edu 
cation  as  is  alone  appropriate  to  a  planti  r  or  fai 
mt'r,and  which,  it  is  believed  by  the  writer  of  thcM' 
suKKcslions,  must  he  conimenceil  in  very  early  life, 
CDiidiictod  in  youth,  and  concluded  in  tlie  cuunlnj, 
in  (lirriciiltunil  institutes,  where,  what  may  be  called 
the  rural  arts  and  sciences,  are  the  loumlatiun,  and 
what  may  bo  termed  the  agn'iueiis  of  life,  are  the 
superstructure — a  system,  which,  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  reversed.  The  moral  principles  of 
agriculture  are  almost  unknown  to  us,  in  their  due 
de;;iee  and  exercise. 

Industry,  sobriety,  economy,  subordination,  sys- 
tem and  discipline,  and  their  associated  virtues  and 
habits,  are  not  sufliciently  insisted  on  in  youth;  and, 
indeed,  arc  not  known'  in  any  plan,  uniting  in  the 
country  an  agricultural  with  a  scientific  education, 
in  connection  with  a  farm  conducted  on  the  best 
principles. 

Vet,  such  a  plan  of  education  exists  in  Switzer- 
land, where  the  illustrious  Fellenberg,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  more  than  twenty  years,  has  demonstrated 
lis  practical  and  extensive  utility;  and  has  illustrated, 
by  the  example  of  many  living  witne-.  9,  educated 
ill  his  institution,  the  important  truth,  Jiut  the  pro- 
duce of  each  individual's  labour  only,  (even  in  a 
country  where  its  price  is  much  less  than  in  the 
United  States,)  will,  in  such  a  seminary,  provide  all 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  instruction  in  every 
department  of  science  useful  to  such  individual  as 
a  farmer;  united,  at  the  same  time,  to  an  early  for- 
mation of  all  the  habits  of  life  essential  to  success- 
ful agriculture. 

City  education,  and  city  habits,  are  conceived  to 
be  at  the  root  of  the  evils  of  American  agriculture. 
There  must  be  a  moral  atmosphere  for  the  farmer 
to  live  and  move  in,  which  he  must  have  inhaled 
with  his  earliest  breath,  when  the  mind  receives  its 
first  and  best,  as  well  as  its  most  enduring  impres 
sions  and  associations — to  secure,  and  lo  direct 
which  to  their  appropriate  objects,  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  parts  of  a  good  education. 

But  this  remedy  may  be  said  only  to  apply  to  suc- 
ceeding generations;  it  will,  at  least,  remedy  also 
one  of  the  most  obvious  causes  of  regret  to  the  pa- 
rents of  tbe  present,  that  no  ajipropriate  system  of 
education  'n  I  c  untry  is  within  their  reach;  should 
it  happily  1  nI  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject, 
and  an  'adoption  of  the  remedy  proposed,  by  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  institute,  on  the 
Fellenberg  plan,  in  some  one  of  our  states,  such  as 
was  intended  to  have  been  commenced  this  spring 
in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
distinguished  scientilic  citizen  of  our  country,  who 
had  resided  at  Hufwyl  a  suflicieiit  time  on  purpose 
to  possess  himself  of  all  the  essential  parts  and 
practices  of  that  celebrated  institution,  but  whose 
greatly  regretted  loss  of  health,  as  I  am  lately  in- 
formed, precluding  asy  present  hopes  of  his  assis- 
tance, and  involves,  in  its  consequences,  a  post- 
ponement at  lea»t  of  the  institute  intended  at  Bol- 
ton farm,  in  Pennsylvania,  under  bis  expected  super- 
intendence. 

The  subject,  considered  as  a  national  object,  has 
been  submitted  by  me  to  the  comm-ltees  on  agri- 
culture cf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  at  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, with  the  view  only  to  an  expression  of  opinion 
l)y  tbe  gentlemen  composing  those  committees,  of 
the  utility  of  such  a  system  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests; Its  sanction  by  the  most  enlightened  states- 
men of  Kurope,  leads  me  to  anticijiate  tbe  same  re- 
sult from  those  of  our  own  country. 

Tbe  sentiments  expiessed  in  the  Georgia  Journal 
by  the  Plantert  cooveovd  at  Eatonton,  are  at  once 


the  evidence  of  the  exisleme  ul  the  e\ils,  iwid  the 
proof  that  Ihiy  arc  not  wilhoul  a  reiiieily,  if  tin 
dangers  of  delay  are  not  addi-il  to  the  natilie  of  lli« 
disiirdcr  The  invitation  to  eummiiiiicalinnii  fur  tha 
Farmer,  has  inducid  the  Miit;;esliun  of  a  Conven- 
tion, by  seleclion  from  the  Agrirultuiiil  soeictic*  in 
the  several  stales,  or  otherwise,  that  it  may  rreriva 
the  consideration  which  the  subject  mi  ril";  and,  if 
approved,  he  made  mure  definite  as  lo  time,  [dacr, 
numbers,  &.C.  A.  M. 


HORTXCtrX.Tt7B.a. 


KITCllKN  GAHOKN— MAY. 
The  grand  business  of  this  month  is,  to  aowr  and 
plant  several  successive  crops  of  plants,  that  are  of 
short  duration,  and  others  of  a  more  durable  stale. 
Weed,  hoe,  ami  thin  the  dillVrent  main  crops,  ac- 
cording as  thiy  reipiire  it,  and  water  the  various 
new  planted  crops,  and  others  in  seed-beds,  hot- 
beds, &c.  many  articles,  however  require  now  to  b« 
sowed  and  planted,  and  pricked  out  for  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  service. 

The  principal  sowing  this  month  in  hot-beds  is 
for  cucumbers,  melons,  and  a  few  gourds  and  pom- 
pions. 

In  the  natural  ground,  planting  is  necessary  for 
the  cabbages,  coleworts,  savoys,  borecole,  brocoli, 
celery,  endive,  lettuce,  beans,  kidney-beans,  cauli- 
flowers, capsicum,  basil,  late  potatoes,  and  radishes 
for  seed. 

Keep  your  asparagus  clear  from  weeds,  both  in 
1  the  old  beds  and  those  planted  this  spring,  as  well 
as  in  the  seed-beds.  The  old  asparagus  beds  will 
now  be  in  full  [iroduction  fur  the  season,  and  the 
beds  or  shoots  should  be  gathered  two  or  three  time.i 
a  week,  or  according  as  they  advance  in  groivtli, 
from  two  or  three  to  live  or  six  inches  high,  cutting 
them  with  a  long  narrow  knife,  about  three  inches 
within  the  ground. 

Top  your  early  beans  that  are  in  the  blossom;  also 
the  succeeding  crops  as  they  come  with  flower,  to 
make  the  pods  set  soon  and  line. 

Plant  out  some  early  spring-raised  plants  of  bro- 
coli, at  two  feet  distance.  Prii'lc  out  young  ones, 
and  sow  a  good  crop  to  plant  out  for  winter  and 
spring.  Leave  some  of  the  best  old  plaiils  for  seed. 
Hoe  between  your  cabba;;es,  cut  up  all  the  weeds, 
loosen  the  ground  a  moderate  depth,  and  draw  earth 
about  the  stems  of  the  plants.  The  early  cabbages, 
which  are  Ibrwardcst  in  growth,  and  fullest  hearts, 
must  have  their  leaves  tied  together  with  an  osier 
twig,  or  brass,  to  (iromote  or  hasten  their  cabbaging, 
and  to  render  them  while  and  lender.  Likewise 
plant  out  some  stout,  spring-raised  red  cabbag* 
plants,  for  autumn  and  winter  supply. 

Thin  your  carrots,  and  cleanse  them  from  weeds, 
either  liy  hand-weeding,  or  small  hoeing,  leaving 
those  intended  to  draw  young  in  summer,  four  or 
five  inches  apart,  but  the  main  crops  must  be  thin- 
ned six  or  eight  inches.  Likewise  hoe  between 
your  cauliflowers,  and  draw  the  earth  to  their  stems. 
As  also  between  rows  of  beans,  peas,  kidney-beans, 
and  all  other  plants  in  rows. 

Thin  the  spring-sowed  crops  of  lettuces,  and  phint 
out  proper  supplies  of  the  dilFerent  sorts  a  foot  dis- 
tance. Tie  up  early  cos-lettuces  to  forward  their 
cabbaging. 

Weed  the  general  spring-sowed  crops  of  oniont, 
and  thin  the  plants  where  too  thick.  Leave  some 
of  the  bulbous  kind  of  winter  onions  at  proper  dis- 
tance for  early  bulbing  next  month. 

Continue  sowing  once  a  fortnight  marrowfals, 
and  other  large  kinds  of  peas;  also  some  of  the  best 
hotspurs,  or  other  sorts  approved  of,  lo  furnish  a 
regular  succession  of  the  dilferent  soils.  You  may 
likewise  continue  to  sow  radishes  in  open  situations, 
once  a  week  or  fortnight,  in  moderate  quantities, 
for  succefsional  crops  ihi*  and  the  following  month. 
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[April  25,  1828. 


'rti')>e  ol  lorriier  sowings  in  tlie  last  month,  when 
come  ii|>  lliiik,  mast  be  thinned. 

Sow  taUailins;  of  the  different  sorts,  as  lettuce, 
ercsscsniuslaid,  radish,  rape,  and  purslane,  to  have 
a  proiier  succession  to  cut  while  young. 

Plant  out  some  of  the  strongest  early  savoy  plants, 
in  an  open  situation,  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder, 
for  autumn,  &c. 

If  a  constant  succession  is  recjuircd,  continue  to 
sow  snmc  round  leaved  spinach  in  open  situations. 

Walpriiij;  will  I'ow  be  frequently  rctjuired  to  most 
ncw-planleii  rrop-,  both  at  planting,  and  occasion- 
ally allerwards  in  dry  weather,  till  they  take  root; 
likewise  s('e<l-beds  of  small  crops  lately  sowed,  or 
IIk-  plants  young,  in  very  dry  weallicr.  Your  weed- 
iiig  must  be  very  diligently  attended  to  both  by  hand 
and  hoc;  fur  as  weeds  will  be  advancing  numerous- 
ly among  all  crops,  il  becomes  a  prinnpal  business 
to  eradicate  them  before  tlicy  sf)read  too  far,  other- 
wise they  will  impede  the  growth  of  the  plants. 


APRICOT,  NECTARINE,  AND  PLUM. 
Dear  Sir,  ^Ipril  13,  1828. 

The  apricot,  nectarine,  and  plum,  more  frequent- 
ly disappoint  Ihe  cultivator,  than  any  other  of  our 
choice  fruils.  My  own  success  has  been  liniiled  to 
grounds  well  paved,  and  by  steady  attention  to  col- 
lect and  iinmcJiatcly  burn  the  fallen  fruit.  My  plum 
trees,  thus  planted,  and  thus  carefully  attended  to, 
never  fail  to  give  abundance  of  fine  fruit.  But  I 
am  without  a  command  of  bricks,  and  with  nun^ 
but  round  stones,  I  cannot  make  a  close  pavement; 
and  yet  1  am  desirous  to  increa-e  my  varieties  ol 
these  delicious  fruits.  At  this  time  our  enemy  (the 
circulio.)  is  in  the  earth,  and  he  will  ascend  to  the 
tree,  and  begin  his  ravages  as  soon  as  the  (ruit  is 
uncovered  from  the  blossom. 

I  intend  to  make  the  experiment  of  covering  the 
ground  around  the  trees  with  straw,  nr  hay,  to  a 
considerable  depth,  well  treading  it  down,  in  the 
hope  that  a  mat  of  these  materials  will  prevent  the 
circulio  from  rising  through  it  to  attack  the  fruit. 
To  succeed  in  the  e.vperiinent,  Ihe  work  should  be 
immediately  performed.  It  will  be  gratifying  to 
know  the  result  of  Ihe  experiment. 

Your  obed't  serv't,  F. 


MANURE  FOR  VINES. 

The  best  manure  for  vines,  is  a  mi.xlure  of  vege- 
table mould,  rotten  spit  dung,  and  fresh  loam,  (turl 
and  all;)  this  should  be  thrown  into  an  heap,  and 
frequently  turned,  for  a  year  or  two  before  it  is 
used.  [Foi'sijth. 


HUKSTALL  &  HILL'.S  P.\TENT  SIEAM  CAURIAtiK  MODEL, 
Exhibited  at  vork  in  the  large  romn.  Golden  Lion,  Dale  street,  London,  on  Friday,  January  25,  1 828. 


A,  Water  Cistern— B,  Ihe  Boiler— C,  Steering 
Wheel  with  the  Conductor— D,  Steel  Frame  which 
carries  the  Boiler — E.  the  Curved  Steam  Pipe  to 
supply  the  Engines — F,  Hand  Pump  and  Pipe  to 
fill  the  Boiler — G,  Safely  Valve — 11,  Notice  Cocks 
— I,  Eduction  Pipe  to  take  Ihe  Steam  from  the  En- 
gine to  Chimney— K,  the  Crank— L,  Pan  for  the 
Cinders. 

The  Model  is  constructed  on  a  scale  of  3  inches 
to  Ihe  fool,  is  5  feet  6  inches  lonir.  16  inches  over 
the  wheels,  and  1  foot  10  inches  high,  the  middle 
or  propelling  wheels  being  IS  inche.i  in  diameter. 

The  full  size  carriage  will  be  about  one  foot  long- 
er than  a  two-horse  stage  coach  and  horses,  seven 
(eet  four  inches  high  to  the  roof,  the  wheels  liein;; 
the  common  breadlh  apart,  ll  will  he  retarded  or 
■■lopped  in  ruanins  down  hill  by  a  powerful  Lever 
and  Friction  Break,  which  acts  on  the  two  fore 
wheels,  within  reach  of  the  Conductor,  at  the  same 
time,  by   a    crank   and   rod;   the     Throltle    valve   is 


closed,  which  shuts  off  the  steam;  the  engineer  be- 
hind can  likewise  at  pleasure  slop  the  engine. 

This  machine,  with  all  its  wheels  smooth,  and 
without  either  propellers,  oi  any  other  adhc>ion  on 
the  ground  except  the  natural  friction  of  the  iron 
against  the  road,  carries  with  ease  and  rapidity,  up 
an  ascent  of  one  in  eighteen,  a  weijhl  equal  to  for- 
ty passengers  upon  a  i^ommoii  stage  coach;  demon- 
strating that,  on  this  plan,  stage  coaches  may  he 
propelled  witii  iafity,  tctnomy.  and  speed,  not  to 
be  attained  wiili  horse  coaches,  and  capable  of 
nuking  the  present  common  roads  of  Ihe  country 
fuily  as  eeonnmical  as  rail-roads,  except  in  situa- 
tion- of  extraordinarv  tiaflic. 

Fro;n  the  co'istruclion  of  Ibe  boiliT,  and  fuel 
used,  neither  smoke  noi  steam  issi.es  (rom  the  chim- 
ney, '.ind  many  I'ldiej  have  viewed  th'.  carriage  at 
work  >ith  great  interest,  without  danger  or  an- 
noyances 


ISJXEB.nrAL  HyEFKOVEMENT. 

MR.  GURNEY'S  STEAM  CARRIAGE. 

A  skilful  workman, named  Williams,  from  Bolton 
&.  Wall's,  of  the  Soho  Manufactory,  Birmingham, 
inspected  this  machine  a  few  days  at;o,  and  stated 
it  as  his  firm  convididn.  that  with  a  lew  judicious 
alleralioiis,  il  could  not  fail  to  answer  the  most  san- 
guine expectalions  enU  riaiiied  of  il.  On  Monday  it 
was  again  tried  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  proceeded 
at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  and  a  quarter  per  hour. 
Hitherto  coiisidrrable  dilliculty  has  been  experienc- 
ed in  •ui'iii.glhc  machine  over  the  rough  stones;  to 
obviate  this  diinculiy,  an  improvement  of  a  very 
simple  nature  has  been  suggested  by  Williams, 
vvliirh  will  give  the  guide  such  a  purchase  over  the 
lti::eliine,  that  it  may  be  steered  with  as  much  ease 
and  precision  as  a  steam  vessel  at  sea. 

A  genlleinan  of  Somerset  has  contracted  with 
Mr.  Gurney  for  three  of  his  steam  carriages,  to  run 
on  each  of  the  lines  of  road  from  London  to  Exe- 
ter, as  soon  as  the  machinery  shall  be  brought  into 
safe  operation.  [i^"g.  paper. 


IiASIBS'  DSPARTIMSSXIiT. 

Verses  addressed  In  a  little  ffi')-/  named  Margaret, 
whom  the  author  met  at  Scarborough. 

By    JAMKS    MONTfJOMKRT. 

Margaret,  we  never  met  bef  ire. 

And  M-ugarct,  we  may  meet  no  more! 

What  shall  I  say  at  parting? 
Scarce  half  a  moon  has  run  its  race. 
Since  first  I  saw  your  fairy  face, 
Around  this  gay  and  gidily  place. 

Sweet  smiles  and  blushes  darling; 
Yet  from  my  heart  I  freely  lell, 
I  cannot  help  but  wish  you  well. 

1  dare  not  wish  you  stores  of  wealth, 
A  troop  of  friends,  unfailing  health. 

And  freedom  from  allliclion! 
I  dare  not  wish  you  beauty's  prize! 
Carnation  lips  and  bright  blue  eyes! 
They  speak  thro'  tears,  and  breathe  thro'  sighs! 
Then  hear  my  benedictioni 
Of  those  good  things  be  thou  possest, 
Just  in  the  measure  GOD  thinks  best. 


Your  comfort  in  distresses; 
The  hope  of  every  future  breath. 
And  your  eternal  joy  in  death! 


(From  Mrs.  inland's  Domestic  Cookery  ) 
TO  DRESS  POULTRY. 

To  make  Muthroom  Satice  for  H'hite  Fowls  of  all 
Sorts. 
Take  a  quart  of  fresh  mushrooms,  well  cleaned 
and  washed,  nit  Ih'  m  in  two.  put  them  in  a  slew- 
pan,  with  a  little  butler,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  a  lit- 
tle salt;  stew  it  gently  for  an  hour,  Ihcn  add  a  pint 
of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  two  egjrs  beat  very  well, 
and  keep  stiirini;  il  till  it  boils  up;  then  squeeze 
half  a  lemon,  put  it  over  Ihe  fowls,  or  luikcys,  or  in 
basons,  or  in  a  dish,  with  a  piece  of  French  bread 
first  buttered,  then  toasted  brown,  and  just  dip  it  in 
boiling  water;  put  it  in  the  dish,  and  the  mushrooms 
over. 

To  make  Celery  Sauee,  either  for  roasted  or  boiled 
FiiU'Li,  Turkeys,  Fartridi!:es,  or  any  other  dame. 
Take  a  large  bunch  of  celery,  wash  and  pare  it 
clean,  cut  it  in  little  thin  bits,  and  boil  it  softly  in  a 
liltle  water  till  it  is  tender;  then  add  a  little  beaten 
mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  an<l  sail,  thickened  with  a 
piece  ol  biillir  rolled  in  flour;  then  boil  it  up,  and 
pour  it  ill  a  dish. 

You  may  make  it  with  cream  thus:  boil  celery  as 
above,  and  add  mace,  nutmeg,  a  piece  of  butter  as 
big  as  a  walnut  rolled  in  flour,  and  a  half  a  pint  of 
cream;  boil  all  together. 

To  iiialir  Ke-g  Suvcc  proper  for  roasted  Chickens. 

Melt  butter  thick  and  fine,  chop  two  or  three  hard 
boiled  eggs  tine,  put  them  in  a  bason,  pour  the  but- 
ter over  tJbem,  and  have  good  gravy  in  the  dish. 
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sroaTiNQ  oxtio. 


RICHMOND  RACES, 

Orrr  the   Tree  HiU  Cmiru—Sjiruii^  Mectmt(.  15-28, 

Will  coiiiniriu'f  a»  Ufual  on  (he  secoiul  Tiictd,!)' 
in  M.ty.  Idlli,  aiiil  (-onlinup  livr  ilay<>. 

lit  Uaij  —  r»»o  sweepstake*  for  colts  and  fillip*. 
3  Tears  olil,  mile-  liMls  e iilrarue  to  first,  (a  produrr 
stake.)  $100,  half  rorfeit.  .Subjicntx-rs:  l  R.  M 
Cunain^b.-im,  enters  llie  produce  of  Uri  Bounrc,  b) 
Vircinian;  J  John  F  Cocke,  enters  tlie  produce  ol 
Buz/.ird,  hy  Sir  Charles;  i  John  U  Chri»ti.nen 
ters  the  prodnce  of  Su.«an,  by  ^lr  Ailred;  4.  James 
M.  Selden  enters  the  produce  ol'  I.ady  Tolnun,  bj 
Sir  Archie;  j  Wm.  R  Johnson  enters  the  produce 
ol  Reality,  by  i>ir  Charles;  tj.  James  J  Harrison  en- 
ters the  iiroducc  of  Farounle  by  V'irt;inian. 

Second  Raee,  siime  day — A  post  stake,  mile  heats, 
entrance  yiOO,  half  forfeit.  JSuhscribers:  I  Wm 
R  Johnson  i  •!  James  J  Harrison;  3,  Wni.  U'ynne; 
4.  George  1)    (J.irrison.  (dead;)   5.  Chas.  C.  Graves. 

id  Day  3  Hitce  —Proprietor's  Purse,  i  mile  heals, 
|30tl;  entranc-  Jla. 

Sd  Days  Hace— Jockey  Club  Purse,  4  mile  heats, 
JlOOii;  entrance  yZO 

■llh  Days  Race  —Post  ftake,  a  single  heat,  4  miles 
out  s4oii;  entrance  joO.  S^ihscribers,  William  R 
Ji>hnson;  James  J.  Harrison;  John  Alinge;  James 
M    Srider,  (still  open// 

bih  Days  Wace— Gate  money  for  the  benefit  of 
John  Syiiie.  A  sweepstakes  fur  all  au'es,  mile  heals, 
best  3  io  5;  entrance  §25;  open  until  a  o'clock  the 
evening  prereitln^  the  race. 

The  proprietor  feels  justified  in  remarking,  that 
from  the  number  of  fine  horses  now  in  training, 
among  them  .S.illy  Walker,  Ariel.  Betsy  R.i.isoiu, 
Sidly  Hope,  Medley,  Red  Murdock,  Triim:  ator,  >'i- 
gFT,  8iC.,  together  with  the  number  of  tine  colts  that 
will  make  their  first  appearance  this  spring,  the 
•port  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 


vlrcni  Itie  London  Sporting  Ma^a/iin-,  for  lull.  IH.'S.) 

GAMK. 

I  The  follnwinK  is  a  lint  civen  by  a  Kame-keepci 
in  K.niland.  of  tlio  name  killeit  by  him  for  his  em- 
ployer during  the  time  mentioned:] 


300000000 

3SBB333a3 

V. 

a*  Q.  Q.  Q.  Q.  ^  a.  ^^ 


Thobocgh-bred  Horses— For  Sale. 

To  be  sold,  at  private  sale,  the  entire  stock  of 
thorough-bred  horses,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the 
late  Dr.  William  Thornton,  of  Ibis  city,  consisfin;; 
of  the  following: 

The  celebrated  horses  Rattler,  Marylander, 
Southern  Eclipse,  Richmond,  Voung  Rattler,  Don 
Juan,  Diomed,'  ice  Also,  the  very  valuable  mares, 
the  Dutchess  of  Marlboro'  and  Louisa  Semnies  t 
The  former  has  a  fine  colt  by  her  side,  by  Raitler. 
Besides  many  other  lull-blood  Mares,  Colts  and  Fil 
lies,  of  various  ages.  All  the  above  stock  has  been 
'Selected  with  care  and  attention,  and  is  believed  to 
consist  of  as  line  a  train  for  the  turf,  as  can  be 
found  in  this  or  any  other  country  Aiany  of  them 
have  attained  a  degree  of  celebrity,  loo  well  known 
and  established  to  require  faiiher  comment. 

The  terms  of  s;.le  are:  one-fourth  cash,  the  ba- 
lance on  a  credit  of  six,  twelve  and  eighteen 
months,  for  notes  satislaetorily  endorsed,  bearing 
interest.  The  pedigrees  and  further  particulars,  mav 
be  obtained  on  application  to  Richard  Forrest,  city 
of  Washington. 

Bids  are  also  invited  from  gentlemen  holding 
slock  o'  shares,  for  the  interest  which  Dr.  Thornlon 
leld  thereon.  l»-(L~hingi.jn  City,  A,,nl  19,  is.'s. 

'This  horse  is  at  present  in  the  slate  of  Kentucky  in 
:harge  of  Isham  Talbot,  t>q.,  nf  Frankfort. 

tN.  B  One  half  only  of  this  mare  belongs  to  Ibi- 
ibove  estate,  but  the  owner  of  the  other  half  will  unite 
n  a  sale  of  her  on  fair  terms. 
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This  list  shows  that  game  may  be  very  soon  in- 
creased by  proper  care  and  attention,  alloH  inz  at 
the  same,  time  a  liberal  supply  to  the  proprietor, 
and  likewise  to  the  sporting  friends  of  the  proprie- 
tor, and  others  who  have  had  permission  to  sport, 
which,  of  course,  are  not  included  in  the  above  list 
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PATE. NTS. 

The  following  table  uill  exhibit  the  Slates  whose 
citizens  have  been  most  prolific  in  inventions,  dur- 
ing the  year  18-27,  as  registered  in  the  Patent  Office 


of  the  United  States. 

Number  of  Pattnts 

Maine, 

.       17 

New  Hampshire, 

3 

Vermont,     . 

.        10 

Massachusetts, 

38 

Rhode  Island, 

5 

Coiinei-licut,    - 

16 

New  York, 

.     103 

New  Jersey, 

6 

Pennsylvania, 

.       33 

Delaware, 

2 

Maryland, 

16 

District  of  Columbia, 

4 

Virginia,      . 

15 

North  Carolina, 

24 

South  Carolina,  . 

3 

Georgia, 

Alabama,     •         • 

1 

Ohio,        .         .         .         . 

15 

Tennessee, 

4 

K'-ntiicky, 

1 

Indiana, 

3 

RSCXVUB. 


(From  the  London  Literary  liazctte.) 

PUESCHVIKO    Eons. 

From  a  Cnrrrsp'tndent. — Perhaps  you  were  not 
aware  when  you  msirled  the  notice  of  nomc  expe- 
riments in  keeping  egg«,  ih.il  thousand-  ..re  pre- 
served yearly,  or.  as  it  is  leehnicilly  calitil,  pickled, 
by  pastry  cooks,  ice.  'I'lie  principle  ii|  on  which 
they  arc  pickled  is,  to  sl.iek  oome  lime  a  few  day* 
before  it  is  w-,int  d,  aud  when  there  i<  no  heat 
left  in  it,  it  is  fit  lor  use;  then  put  alternate  layers 
of  the  lime  and  eggs  into  a  tub,  or  any  thing  ilse, 
till  full;  the  eu'gs  not  to  lou  h  one  anoher,  a  liHle 
water  should  be  kept  on  the  top,  to  prevent  the  lime 
from  becoming  too  hard.  H. 

FAMILY  OINTMENT. 

The  following  simple  recipe  is  said  to  produce  an 
excellent  oiiitment  for  chopped  hands,  burns,  and 
other  sores — Take  a  piece  of  marrow  about  the  size 
of  a  small  orange,  put  it  beside  the  fire  in  a  small 
gallipot;  when  it  is  sufficiently  melted,  strain  ofl'the 
oil,  to  which  adil  three  tea-spoonsful  of  whiskey  or 
other  spirits;  beat  up  the  mixture  until  it  is  cold, 
when  it  is  ready  for  use. 


T^l'2  '^L'^'^^'^i 


Baltimore,  Friday,  April  25,  1828. 


5^ Whilst  m  'ny  of  oiir  good  friends  are  sending 
in,  according  to  the  terms  of  this  paper,  their  sub- 
scription in  adviince,  many  others,  no  less  friendly, 
in  dispositinn,  forsct  to  send  what  is  due  for  the 
piist.  To  all  such  we  tender  the  sincere  a.ssurance, 
that  to  send  wlmt  they  owe.  by  un  early  mail  at  our 
risk,  (vill  at  this  time  lay  us  under  particular  obli- 
nalions. 


The  Trustees  of  the  iMirvli.vd  Aobicultural 
Society,  will  hold  their  next  meeting  at  the  city 
residence  of  Samuel  H'.  Hmdh.  Esq.,  on  Thursday 
next,  the  first  of  May,  at  one  o'clock,  p.  m. 

$:^The  model  of  an  improved  bee-hive,  as  de- 
scribed lu  No.  4,  page  -29,  ol  this  volume,  is  now  in 
the  office  of  the  American  Farmer,  fir  tlie  inspec- 
tion of  any  one.  It  coirespoiids  with  the  descrip- 
tion, with  llic  addition  described  in  the  following 
postscript  to  a  memorandum  subsequently  received 
from  the  nriter. 

P.  S  The  bottom  which  is  made  to  the  bive,  at 
well  as  the  iron  spikes  on  which  the  hive  is  (.l.->ced, 
are  not  noticed  in  the  former  dnections,  and  were 
added  at  the  suggestion  of  a  frieml.  who  his  paid 
considerable  atlenlion  to  the  subject. and  arc  intrud- 
ed to  gmrd  against  the  attacks  of  a  worm  which 
has  been  very  destructive  to  the  hives  in  this  part 
of  Virginia. 

^L^At  the  instance  of  a  respected  subscriber  and 
correspondent  in  New  Jersey,  we  request  of  some 
ijentleman,  familiar  with  its  construction  and  ope- 
ration, a  more  particular  description  of  Firnham's 
cider  mill,  briefly  noticed  in  the  third  number  of 
this  volume. 

^For  a  friend  in  Souih  Carolina,  the  Editor 
will  lie  iinii'h  obliged  t»  any  one  tor  a  plant,  or 
some  of  the  leaves  of  the  Livericoit. 


3-iO 


(fTS-The  Tarinrhill  has,  lifter  seven  «veek»  discus- 
sion passed  the  House  of  Uepresentatiies  by  a  vote 
of  105  to  !)4,  and  has  had  a  second  reailini;  in  ihe 
"senate.  Congress  is  expected  to  adjourn  about  the 
last  of  May.  The  Tarill  bill,  as  it  li  .s  passed,  will, 
perhaps,  be  given  in  the  next  Farmer. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[April  25,  J9JS. 


g?-In  a  prailical  view,  tlieri".  fan  be  to  our  read- 
PTK  nolliins;  nioie  arceptahle  than  a  correct  sliitement 
of  till- priVcs  at  whicli  their  staple  commodities  are 
■clually  !'<'lline;  at  the  lime  being;  and  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  us  for  procuring  this  information  are 
»'ich  as  to  jn^lifv  the  utmost  reiinnce  on  its  accuracy. 
No  Ini^apprehen^ion  can  arise,  except  what  may 
result  from  the  natural  dependence  of  price  upon 
ijiiality,  and  tlie  difficulty  of  stating  the  latter  with 
i-nlire  precision,  and  so  as  to  be  exaclly  under- 
ktood.  Ill  the  case  of  tobacco,  for  instance,  ei'ery 
planter  can  understand  the  difficulty  of  defining  the 
nice  ditTiTcnces  of  s/iH(/e  and  condilion,  by  which  the 
price  is  liable  to  be  atfected.  So  wilh  icltcat,  as  to 
its  soundness,  plumpness,  colour  and  freedom  from 
pailic,  cockle  dust,  and  offal  of  various  kinds — but 
our  statements  will  be  so  particular,  and  localities 
US  to  its  growth,  so  often  given,  as  to  alTurd  to  the 
planter  and  farmer  the  best  possible  guide  that  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of — allowiince  being 
made  for  changes  of  circumstances  which  must  con- 
trol every  market — as  variable  as  the  winds  tbem- 
iclves. 

For  an  example  of  the  influence  of  circumstances 
where  there  is  no  want  of  competition,  nor  any  pos- 
sibility of  combination  or  monopoly,  take  the  case 
of  CORN  at  present. 

'J'lie  ship  Philip  Tahb  has  been  loading  here  prin- 
cipally with  corn  for  Liverpool,  taking  about  15,000 
liiisliels.  This  had  the  ell'ect  of  raising  ilie  price  so 
that  the  hij;hest  sales  were  made  at  11  cents;  tliat 
demand  beins  sali>lipd,  the  article  is  now  (Wednes- 
day) dull  again,  and  the  arrival  of  any  considerable 
quantity  would  depress  it  to  35  cents.  It  may  now 
be  set  down  at  38,  actual  sales  lor  best  while;  mix- 
ed while  and  yellow,  dull  sales  at  36  and  :)7.  'I'he 
last  sales  at  Charleston  were  3'J — at  Providence  and 
eastern  pons  42,  and  the  shipments  of  corn  from 
this  port  being  chielly  coasltPisc,  there  is  no  demand 
at  present,  we  are  sorry  to  say.  to  juslily  the  hope 
of  Its  brin^^'ing  better  prices-  Where  corn  is  mixed 
it  does  not  sell  so  well  as  cither  kind  would  alone; 
tiie  while  and  yellow  should  be  ciillivaled  and  kept 
separately,  being  suited  to  diHerenI  markets.  The 
unmixed  yellow  for  the  West  Indies  particularly. 

Wheat  — the  last  sales  of  prime  red,  from  the 
.Susquehanna .  '.H  cents;  for  Virginia  red  wheat  of 
good  ([M.-ilily,  S7  cents  is  a  fair  (juntalion;  barley 
Ironi  Virginia,  (iO  to  o5;  rye  40  to  4J;  beans,  best 
white,  j.1  per  bushel;  black-eved  peas,  50  to  6iJ 
cents;  ginseng.  iO  cents  per  pound;  beeswax,  25; 
knake  root, 'ill;  feathers,  23;  whi^key,  in  barrel.s, 
Iroui  the  wagons,  barrel  included,  24  cents  per  gal- 
lon; apple  brandy,  25. 

Tobacco,  from  the  Uappahannnck.  Virginia,  from 
common  to  the  best  rjualily,  $2  to  j.3.50  per  hun- 
dred; James  River,  of  all  qualities,  fioin  2.50  to  $S; 
IMarjIand  tobacco  may,  in  general,  say  Prince 
(ienrge's  crops,  be  set  down  at  from  jj2  to  2.50,  and 
from  that  to  $.'S  to  3.50.  It  may  be  added,  as  the 
opinion  of  a  gentleman,  who  is  conversant  with  the 
subject,  and  certainly  not  interested  or  inclined  to 
disparage  the  article,  that  the  seven  hundred  hogs- 
heads already  inspected  al  Qinen  Anne's,  would 
not  now  average  more  than  ^-i  50.  These  are 
gloomy  accounts,  and  nobody  can  regret  them  moic 
than  we  do;  but  the  truth  must  be  told,  though  the 
heavens  fall.  Hence  lands,  in  the  lower  counties, 
have  fallen  at  hast  GO  per  ct.,  and  other  things  in  like 
proportion,  except  when  sold  on  credit,  and  lliat,we 
lire  sorry  to  say,  has  a  inayieal  i'llluence  on  the 
value  ol  things.  Kxpose  to  sale  (or  cask,  al  an  auc- 
tion in  the  country,  a  cow  or  a  horse,  and  they  will 
not  bring,  the  one  six,  nor  the  other  twenty  dollar-; 
but  let  the  auctioneer  pronounce  the  magical  words 
"on  a  credit  ol  six  months,"  and  the  old  cow  sheds 
her  coat,  frisks  her  tail,  the  wrinkl.-s  vanish  Irom 
lier  horns,  her  udder  enlartes,  s|,e  abounds  in  signs 
of  a.  good  milker,  and  whether  with  calf  or  not, 
she  luddcnly  swells  into  the  value  of  eighteen  dol- 


'ars,  and  the  horse  to  si.xly  didlars.  A  bladder  in  a 
slate  of  exhaustion,  or  inflated,  is  not  more  different 
than  the  value  of  things  thus  sold  for  the  money,  or  on 
a  few  months  credit,  at  the  end  of  which,  money  will 
in  fact,  perhaps,  be  scarcer  than  now!  Let  us  friends, 
remember  the  sound  warning  of  Poor  Richaiil  to  the 
people,  at   one   of  these  "six  months'  credit"  sales. 

"Cteditors  have  heller  memories  than  debtors;  cre- 
ditors are  a  mperstitioxts  sect,  great  observers  of  set 
days  and  timesy 

But  we  took  our  pen  to  note  the  ])rices  of  things, 
and  here  we  are  scribbling  a  homily  in  favour  of 
economy  and  keeping  out  of  deb^.  Well !  per- 
haps worse  homilies  have  been  preached  by  better 
men. 


iJ^To  THE  Baltimore  Victuallers. — Show 
Cuttle.  There  are  two  cattle,  twins,  on  the  mea- 
dows of  Mr.  IMallhew  Keasby;  at  Salem,  New  Jer- 
sey, that  we  should  like  to  see  brought  to  Baltimore, 
by  one  of  our  enterprising  young  victuallers,  for  the 
gratification  both  of  the  eye  and  the  tooth.  We 
had  much  pleasure  in  viewing  them  last  summer, 
and  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  such  cattle  have 
been  very  rarely  seen  in  any  market.  Those,  fine 
as  they  were,  which  were  recently  exhibited  here, 
were  not  comparable  with  Mr.  Keasby's.  They 
have  been  finishing  off  during  the  winter,  have 
fed  well,  and  the  opinion  is,  that  they  are  as  fat 
as  any  pair  of  cattle  ever  fed  in  this  country — 
equal  to  Mr.  Tyler's  celebrated  heifers,  and  exceed- 
ing them  in  weight.  Good  judges  estimate  them 
to  weigh  2800.  'i'he  steer  1500,  and  the  heifer  1300. 
She  being  a  free  martin,  will  be  a  great  treat  to 
epicures.  At  all  events,  victuallers  would  be  grati- 
fied in  paying  them  a  visit;  and  here  we  will  add, 
that  such  a  visit  is  most  easily  made  by  the  Salem 
steam  boat,  which  would  take  them  from  New  Castle, 
or  Delaware  City,  at  the  debouche  of  the  canal,  on 
its  way  from  Pbiiadelphia  to  .Salem,  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and  return  at  9  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  A  trip  to  Salem  by  this  conveyance, 
would  make  them  acquainted  with  as  rich  a  district 
of  meadow  land,  as  lat  slock,  and,  we  will  add,  as 
clever  jieople,  as  is  to  be  found  any  where  in  Ihe 
L'nion.  The  whole  distance  to  drive  stock  by  land 
to  this  market  would  be  but  16  or  18  miles;  and 
lliere  is  no  reason  why  the  products  of  that  very 
rich  settlement  should  not  come  to  Baltimore,  as 
well  as  to  the  I'hiladelphia  luaikct.  It  is,  we  re- 
peat, worth  attending  to. 


§5^ Wanted,  for  record  in  the  American  Farmer, 
the  pedigrees  ol  Dion,  (imported,)  and  of  Figure. 

57-The  river  at  Wheeling,  on  the  19lh  inst.  was 
sixteen  feet  above  low  water  mark. 


Extract  from  Washington. 

201/1  .fljin'i,  IS 38. 
ij>-l  have  recently  seen  a  vegetable  in  our  mar- 
ket, called  the  White  CaullJIowcr  Brocoli,  which,  I 
am  told,  stands  the  winter  well,  and  is  nearly  eijual 
to  the  real  Cauliflower,  and  by  no  means  so  difficult 
to  raiite. 


8>JoHN  Hancock — The  horse  alluded  to  in  tlie 
American  Farmer  of  the  4lh  instant,  from  the  stud 
of  the  lion.  John  Randolph,  and  said  by  him  to 
be  "one  of  (he  most  powerful  and  superb  animals 
in  the  world,"  has  arrived  at  ^^'asllinglon  on  his 
way  to  stand  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Baltimore,  if 
siillirient  encouragement  be  odcred,  or  he  w  ill  be 
sold  to  a  company  of  gentlemen,  if  one  can  be  made 
up  to  purchasi-  him.  He  will  stand  al  §10  r,/,s/i  or 
ol5  if  not  paid  before  Ihe  first  of  August.  Persons 
wi'-hing  to  send  mares,  or  to  take  a  share  of  Ihe 
horse,  will  please  leave  (heir  names  at  the  oflice  of 
the  American  Faraier  before  the  1st  of  May. 


<;'>l'here  has  been  no  arrival  Irom  Europe  since 
our  last,  to  affect  the  prices  of  country  produce,  or 
to  settle  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  between  the 
Turks  and  Ihe  Allies. 

Letters  from  Havre  to  the  28lh  Febrnary,  (the 
latest,)  received  by  the  Gulconda,  at  Savannah, 
speak  strongly  of  a  war,  and  advise  against  ship- 
ments in  French  vessels,  unless  insured  against 
every  risk,  not  excepting  piracy. 

implemp:nts  of  husbandry. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  his  friends  and  the  pub- 
lie  generally,  that  he  will  be  supplied  this  season  wilh 
l.itllc's  celebrated  Grain  Cradles,  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  will  be  warranted  equal  to  any  in  use.  Also,  on 
hand.  Corn  and  Tobacco  Cultivators,  of  superior  qua- 
lity; Davis' patent  Ploughs:  Swinglctrccs;  Cornshellers: 
Washing  Machines;  Caststeel  Axes;  Picks;  Grubbing 
Hoes;  Mattocks:  May  Knives;  Spades  and  .Shovels; 
Crass  Scythes.  Likewise,  as  usual,  his  Cylindrical 
Straw  Cutlers,  and  Brown's  Vertical  Wool  Spinners— 
all  of  whicli  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices  for  cash. 

All    communications    by    mail    (jwst    paid,)    will    be 
promptly  attended  to.         JONATH.^N  S.  EASTMAN, 
Ao.  36  Pralt-st.,  Batlimore. 


B.&i.TZiyioai:  phices  ovusl^eht. 


Corrected  for  Ihe  Jlmeriean  Famier,  by  Edtcard  I.  fViUaon, 
Commission  Merchant  and  Planters'  Jigenl, 

2^0.  4,  Bmsly^M  wharf. 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $3.00  n  6  00 — ordinary,  2.00  a  3.00 
—red,  3.50  a  4.50— fine  red,  4.50  a  b.bn — wrapping, 
-5-OU  a  9.00— Ohio  ordinary,  3  50  a4  50— good  red  span- 
5led,  5.00  a  6.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
II  15.00— \irginia,  -.'.oO  a  8.00— Kapahannock  2.15  oS.OO 
Kentucky,  3.00  o  5.00. 

Sales  of  Maryland  Tobacco  this  week  have  been  very 
limited.  The  crop  that  has  come  in  this  year,  is  of  a 
very  coninion  quality,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the 
dampness  of  the  winter.  Several  small  lots  have  been 
sold  at  prices  from  $2  to  <13J. 

Klour— white  wheat  family,  $6.00  a  6  50 — superfine 
lloward-st.  4.6;;i  a  4. 75;  city  mills,  4.50;  Susquehanna, 
4.'J5  a  4  'i'i\ — Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.50— Gbaik,  best  red 
wheat  .90(1.95 — best  wt.  wheat  I.OO  a  1.05— ord.  to  good, 

.SO  a  .90 — Cork,  .3"  a  40  ,  in  demand — Ute,  .42  a  .44 

Oats,  21  a.-'3— Beans,  .80  a  I.Oe— Peas,  .55  a  .60— Clo- 
ver seed,  3.50  a  4-00— Ti.motht,  2.25  a  2.50— Orchard 
Grass  Seed,  2  25  n  3 — Herd's  I  00  n  1.50 — Lucerne  3"J 
a  .50  per  lb  — Karlev,  .80— Flaxseed,  .75  a  .80— Cot- 
ton, \  a.  .8  n  .9'- Lou.  .10  a  .13— .Mabama,  .9  n  .12— 
Mississippi  .10«.13— N.  Car.  .9a.IU4— Geo.  .9  a  .lOJ- 
Whiskey,  in  hhds.  Ist  proof,  .22— in  bis.  24 — Wool, 
common,  unwashed,  .15  n  .16 — washed,  .18a. 20 — three 
quarter,  .25  a  .30— full  do.  .30  a  .35— Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  $230 — Country,  dew-rotted,  ton,  136  a  140— waler- 
rolled,  no  n  190— I'isii,  ishad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl. 
6  00  a  7.00;  do.  trimmed,  7.00  a  7  50— Herrings,  No.  1, 
bbl.  2.871  a  3.25;  No.  2,  2.75— Mackerel,  No.  l,5.62i; 
No.  2,  5.371;  No.  3,4.50- Bacon,  hams,  Bait,  cured,  .9; 
do.  Eastern  Shore,  .12'- hog  round,  cured,  .6  a  .1- 
Feathers,  .26  a  .28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  too, 
§3.25;  ground,  1.25  per  bbl. 

A  cargo  of  white  Corn,  10  10  bushels,  fair  quality, 
from  \Vye.  the  crop  of  Capt  V.  Bryan,  of  Queen  Anne's 
county,  Maryland,  was  sold  on   Ihe  22d   inst.  at  39  cts. 
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TOBACCO. 
Extracli  from  a  Circular  of  li.  J  Ifar^,  emnmit 

lion  vierchact   at   JS'ttr    ihleans.  In  l\    Tobacco 

Flantrrs  oj  Kentucky.  Tfuiievec,  .l/u.«iiH.  and  the 

M  >»<«»"  St'ites  eencrnlly—teilh  nolcs  B  the  tdi- 

lor  of  the  ^mtricnn  Fitrmer. 

As  you  inbabit  counlrirs  and  cullivtr  lands, 
wherr  tbf  chiiialp  and  soil  arc  as  rori^je 
production  of  tobacco,  as  any  part  of  I 
States,  and  c.ioipi-lrnt  to  tnakp  tbe  same  tids,  and 
of  as  good  and  valuable  qualities,  as  (kr  were 
made  in  Virginia,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  liur  con- 
sideration. Ibe  raoses  «by  your  best  cropfiave  not 
ciiniuianded  as  hxfU  prices  here  or  in  l^rope,  at 
tbe  best  Virfinia  crops. 

I  will  candidly  premise,  tbat  I  tliink 
be  attributed  to  partiality  for  tlic  one 
dice  a)C»iiist  the  otber;  but  raucb  more  .-.....-  . 
the  western  neglect,  and  bad  managemel  The 
small  number  of  your  tine  crops,  dues  not  qiimand 
lutScient  competition  here,  nor  is  your  |te  im- 
proTement  extensive  enough  as  yet  to  reare  pre- 
judices here  or  abroad,  which  must  be  erfieated 
by  degrees,  afl«r  making  a  greater  quantitt)!'  line 
to  act  upon  for  several  years,  in  the  way  o/lompe- 
lition. 

The  good  and  neat  management  of  Viriiia,  (if 
adopted  in  the  western  stales,)  would,  in*  few 
years,  enlist  the  partiality  of  most  of  tbe  ^bacco 
merchants,  in  place  of  prejudice,  in  favoulof  the 
western  states. 

A»  the  want  of  good  management  is  t\  chief 
cause  (if  the  presi  nt  diflfcrunce  in  price  >twten 
Virginia  and  western  tobacco,  and  the  first^p  to- 
wards reformation  and  improvement  is,  to  \  i-on- 
TJnced  of  error,  m 'y  I  be  permitted  to  pat  out 
those  which  h.tve  come  within  my  kiiowli'd|,  and 
•uggpsi  such  remedies  and  amonduieiits  as  have 
dticovered  from  experience  and  observation. 

Toppi.NO. 

One*. '-'he  f.  '—'  -■■"■"»  in  the  culture  o/"  lo- 
b>«><>  •'■-  iT.iX'w^stern  states,  has  been  thai  o(  per- 
mitting it  to  gro»  too  fast,  too  large  and  ciarse, 
and  ripen  too  soon;  which  caused  it  to  be  toi  thin 
spongy  an'1  wanting  in  subst  ince,  starnina  teiture, 
and  line  flavour.  The  over-quifk,  rapid  eowlh, 
and  ripening  too  earlj,  is  the  ivsiil:  of  your  ively, 
active  and  very  rich  soil,  and  kiid  mild  nimate 
upon  too /fit  leaves  left  at  topping;  an  error  till  re- 
maining ill  Viruiiiia. 

The  remedy  to  produce  about  ai  equal  qiantily, 
and  much  better  quality,  will  be  ound  inlopiung 
and  priming  higher  and  turiiingaut  aiorr  leaves; 
the  number  should  be  in  proportjn  to  theaclivity 
and  fertility  of  the  land;  say  15  i  IG  lenves  where 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  19  This  will  c.iuse 
the  leaves  to  be  smaller,  and  r  finer,  richer  and 
better  texture:  because,  the  higlr  it  is  lopped  in 
reason,  the  slower  and  longer  tic  it  will  be  grow- 
ing; and  although  ihc  leaves  w  be  smaller,  >ou 
will  make  about  the  sarre  weig,  as  the  number 
will  be  greater,  and  the  leaves  us  elevated  from 
the  ground,  by  high  topping  andigh  priming,  will 
cause  them  to  be  cleaner — the  le.»9  will  be  richer, 
because  they  will  be  longer  gro^g,  and  receive' 
more  benefit  from  the  sun,  in  con^uence  of  being 
smaller,  and  shading  each  otheless  than  when 
larger.  When  topped  high,  the  yes  branch  off 
from  the  stalk  further  apart,"  whicli  another  cause 
why  they  get  more  benefit  from  tlgun,  so  neces- 


'branch- 


'  How  can  that  be.'  Have  not  all  th.^vcs 
I  ed  off"  before  the  operation  of  "lop^"  j,  pcrforni- 
ed?    The  leaves  will  doubtless  be  lair  and  thicker' 
or  the  rcrerac,  according  as  the  plant  »)pped   low  or 
I  high. 
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sary  to  the  enriching  and  pcrlecling  of  all  vegeta- 
tion. 

Cl'TTIWO. 

\  ery  great  errors  have  often  been  committed  in 
cutting  before  it  got  entirely  and  perfectly  ripe. 
The  loss  is  great  from  Ibis  cause.  Only  a  few  days 
premature  culling,  will  lessen  the  value  25  to  5(( 
per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more.  The  defects  by  it 
arc;  lacking  of  sith.-^tancr,  and  the  curtail  of  weight, 
absence  of  fine  flavour,  want  of  strong  elastic  lex- 
lure,  and  every  fine  essential  constilucnl,  most  ul 
winch  are  generated  and  combined  in  the  latter  and 
last  stages  of  the  growlh,  ripening  and  pcrlecling 

.Vs  tobacco  is  an  aromatic  plant,  whose  odours 
are  most  fragrant  from  being  fully  ripe,  and  a  ina- 
lerial  part  of  Its  value  depends  upon  the  flavour, 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  in  selecting  the 
ripe,  very  ripe  plants  for  the  knife,  in  the  true  Vir- 
ginia style,  iiislead  of  slaying  a  field  at  once;  some 
ripe,  some  three-fourths  ripe,  and  a  part  only  half 
ripr;  according  to  the  Kentucky  custom,  which  I 
have  witnessed  with  feelings  of  regret  and  aston- 
ishment.* 

CURIMO. 

Another  great  error  consists  in  curing.  All  rich, 
ripe  plants,  should  bo  cured  of  a  bright,  lively  co- 
lour, which  improves  it  very  much  in  tlavourt  To 
be  able  to  cure  it  of  such  an  appearance,  it  niust  be 
ripe  and  rich;  possessing  the  wax,  oil  and  stamina, 
or  in  attempting  to  give  ii  the  proper  colour,  it  will 
fade  in  the  process,  and  come  out  a  sickly  looking 
yellow  if  checked  in  the  early  stage,  or  a  dark  din- 
gy brown,  nearly  black — and  be  worse  and  of  less 
value  than  if  permitted  to  remain  in  its  original 
dark,  dingy,  natural  colour,  which  is  the  general 
and  very  objectionable  colour  of  the  greater  part 
made  in  the  western  country.^ 


*  In  Maryland,  where  the  matter  is  as  well  under- 
stoud  as  any  where,  llie  practice  is  for  the  most  expe- 
rienced to  go  through  the  field,  row  by  row,  selecting 
and  sphtling  down  to  near  the  root,  the  ripe  plants,  and 
ilicn  iiie  euttsri  fuliow;  leavini  those  not  ripe  »nougn 
to  remain  ror  a  suDscquent  cutting.  Tobacco  split  in 
this  w.iy,  is  afterwards  straddled,  bottom  upwards,  upon 
slicks  to  be  hung  up.  The  tobacco  ripens  so  unevenly, 
that  to  cut  "fore  anil  aft,"  would  embrace  a  portion  too 
green;  or  if  left  until  all  was  ripo,  a  large  proportion 
ivould  be  too  ripe. 

t  The  writer  might  as  well  say  that  all  tobacco  should 
56  sold  for  a  high  price.  How  are  you  to  insure  a 
'bright  lively  colour.'"  that  is  the  question;  for  thoujli 
much  undoubtedly  depends  on  management,  the  soifis 
known  to  have  an  induence  that  no  nianagemcnt  can 
control.  It  is  very  certain  that  by  cutting  in  a  green 
slate,  and  by  curing  and  handling  injudiciously,  even 
new  hilly  hickory  and  dogwood  land,  will  not  give  to- 
bacco 01  a  bright  lively  colour;  yet  it  is  no  less  true, 
iliattho  must  skilful  culture  and  after-management  of 
this  plant,  wlieii  produced  upon  old,  or  upon  low,  rich, 
or  highly  manured  land,  will  not  insure  a  bright  lively 
colour.  Indian  corn  is,  perhaps,  influenced  more  by 
climate;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  soil  exercises  over 
aiy  thing,  even  wheat,  more  unmanageable  intlucncc, 
U.an  over  tobacco— and  wc  know  that  the  Washington 
waite  wheat  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  will  not 
long  retain  its  character,  even  in  an  opposite*  county 
!•  1  miles  dislaat,  across  the  Chesapeake.  After  all, 
y.  e  do  not  mean  to  say  that  bad  management  will  not 
.rcn/  ic/itre  be  attended  with  mischief,  nor  that  the 
greatest  disadvantages  may  not  be  mitigated  by  care 
and  skilful  attention. 

J  There  is  a  confusion  in  this  paragraph  which  forces 
upon  us  the  apprehension  that  the  writer  has  not  been 
himself  a  frructical  cudirnlor,  and  though  neither  have 
we,  we  have  approached  it  so  nearly  as  to  have  been  re- 
iiuircd  during  the  J)criod  of  school  boyhood,  on  Satur- 
days, to  drop  and  plant — to  command  an  army  of  tur- 
keys against  an  army  of  worms  of  superior  number 

I'l  top  and  heap  the  plants  in  the  field  when  cut,  and 
to  straddle  it  on  the  sticks.  We  have  often  com- 
pounded to  strip  a  hundred  pounds  a  day  rather  than 
walk  three  miles  to  school  of  a  cloudy  morning;  and 
sometimes  been  forced,  not  wiUioul  murmuring  and 


Many  of  you,  knowing  that  two  processes  that 
will  produce  the  favourite  colour,  which  are  hard 
to  describe,  I  need  not  attempt  il,  lest  I  may  np(  bo 
undrrslood.  And  as  Ihe  chief  came  of  bad  curing 
in  Ihc  western  slates,  is  owing  to  indifl'crent,  leaky, 
open  houica,  generally  log-houses,  open  between 
Ihft  log«,  I  cannot  loo  strongly  urge  the  propriety 
anr)  necessity  of  close,  light  houses,  wilh  many 
window*  to  open  and  shut  at  pleasure;  to  have  a 
good  command  of  the  weather,  and  avoid  much  use 
of  fire  and  smoke,  which  engi^ndcrs  a  bitter  taste 
and  bad  flavour,  that  never  can  be  entirely  eradi- 
cated. The  smoke  is  very  objectionable  for  every 
purpose  and  in  all  market.s. 

I'lie  method  for  kiln-drying  plank,  al  saw-mills, 
is  a  cheap  and  excellent  plan  for  curing  and  matur- 
ing tobacco,  after  it  get*  tu  the  close-house.  This 
plan  exrhidcs  the  smoke  and  greatly  lessens  the 
dangei  from  fire  It  is  simply  by  cutting  a  ditch 
through  the  tobacco-house  floor,  and  covering  it 
with  thin  siabs  of  stone,  or  arching  it  with  brick, 
and  making  a  fire  in  the  lowest  end  of  the  ditch  — 
the  smoke  and  heat  will  pass  through  lo  the  other 
enil,  and  enough  heat  will  rise  up  in  the  close- 
house  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  curing  and  matur- 
ing. 

As  you  understand  the  terms  coming  and  going, 
(moistening  and  drying)  from  the  atmosphere,  res- 
pecting the  curing,  I  will  advise  without  entering 
into  their  minute  explanation,  that. you  cause  it  lo 
come  and  go  very  often,  which  will  improve  it  very 
much  in  flavour,  and  should  be  accomplished  be- 
fore striking,  taking  down,  stripping,  and  tying  up 
into  bundles. 

The  improvement  in  caring  by  often  coming  and 
going,  should  be  done  without  moulding  in  Ihe  stem 
or  the  leaf,  which  is  an  easy  perlormanco  with  cloeo 
tight  houses,  and  fires  in  all  damp  weather.  This 
high  curing  tends  very  much  to  preservation,  as 
well  as  fine  flavour,  and  prevents  hard  swea'ing, 
which  is  ton  nerrre  an  operation  in  all  huiuid  ch" 
mates  and  long  summers. 

The  same  mode  of  curing  is  applicable  to  Mary- 
land and  Ohio,  as  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  the  olher 
western  states. 

.\SS0RTING. 

The  fourth  great  error  is  very  general,  and  ex- 
tremely injurious,  and  of  easy  rcmedv.  That  of 
putting  fine  with  good  and  inferior,  in  the  same 
bundle  and  in  Ibe  same  hogshead,  all  mixed  toge- 
ther. This  causes  almosi  a  sacrifiee  to  Ihe  fine  and 
the  good,  because  the  inferior  will  injure,  and  I 
might  say,  damage  and  almost  destroy  the  fine  and 
the  good,  by  being  in  contact  with  each  other,  dur- 
ing the  natural  process  of  sweating,  which  is  an  or- 
deal that  il  undergoes  in  this  warm  and  humid 
damp  climate,  with  much  greati  r  severity  than  in 
Virginia,  where  the  atmosphere  is  much  drier,  and 
Ihe  summer'-i  heat  of  shorter  duration  than  in  this 
place,  and  Ihe  western  stales  generally. 

However  good  his  crop  may  be,  no  planter,  in  as- 
sorling,  should  make  less  than  three  grades  or  qua- 
lities, and  four  would  in  general  be  much  better. 

If  a  plant  be  ripe,  in  pcifect  ripe  order,  nnti  not 
washed  hv  any  recent  rain?  before  eiii,  the  four  top 
l.avcs  well  be  much  the  richest,  snidest  and  finest 
texture,  le<t  flavour  amt  fi.icst  colour,  and  when 
cured  perb  clly,  will  be  niueh  the  most  valuable;  but 
this  is  not  yet  admitted  by  more  than  two  thirds  of 
Ihe  Virginia  planters,  who  are  ol  l.ile  rapidly  ac- 
knowledging the  truth  and  correctness  of  Ihe  above 
remarks,  and  reducing  them  to  profitable  practice 


a  sense  of  encroachment  on  our  rights,  to  work  a  little 
on  Snturdayf,  for  these  were  never  too  cloudy  to  shoot 
stpiirrcls  and  hunt  rabbits. 

What  means  ihc  writer  by  tobacco  of  bright  lively 
colour  alone  "possessing  wax,  oil  and  stamina-"  Does 
not  the  d<rk,  heavy,  rich  tobacco  of  Virginia  possess 
wax,  oil  and  stamina.' 
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These  four  top  leaves  should  lorni  the  ln>l  class— 
the  next  three  or  four,  the  second;  and  all  hut  the 
t;round  leaves,  the  third;  and  the  ground  leaves  and 
all  other  inferior  from  various  causes,  should  con- 
i.titute  the  fourth  and  last  class. 
Order. 
The  crops  of  the  western  states  have  generally 
been   put  ui)  in  such  soft,  humid,  damp  order,  that 


r 


fact  is,  that  Virj^inia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  all  he 
in  the  same  ran-^e  of  latitude,  and  have  simdar  cli- 
mates, soil  and  mhabitanls,  and  nothing  but  the  su- 
periority of  soil  in  the  western  states,  has  caused 
an  inferiority  of  quality,  partly  owin-  to  the  too 
rank,  large,  quick  and  coarse  growth,  but  chiefly  to 
bad  preparations  and  neglect  in  management,  where 
it  has  been  much  easier  to  make  a  good  livm"     "••' 


But 


they  have  become  proverbial  for  that  fault,  all  over 
Europe  and  our  eastern  markets,  wherever  it  has 
found  its  wav  into  use  and  consumption;  and  of  all 
the  climates  known  to  the  writer,  this  is  the  severest 
on  tobacco;  hence  the  greater  necessity  of  attend- 
ing strictly  to  dry  order,  so  important  for  the  pre- 
servation. 

No  experienced  good  planter,  having  a  proper 
regard  to  the  ultimate  order  and  value  of  his  to- 
bacco, will  ever  strike  it  going  out  of  order,  or  han- 
dle it  in  cold  or  cool  weather,  when  it  is  impossible 
to  manage  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

For  stripping  or  pressing  in  hogsheads,  it  should 
be  struck  and  taken  down  in  mild,  warm  weather, 
when  it  begins  to  come  in  order,  so  soon  as  the  leal 
begins  to  soften  and  yield  to  the  pressure  and  grasp 
of  the  hand  without  crumbling,  while  the  largest 
fibres  and  stems  remain  dry  and  brittle.  Bulked  in 
this  order,  in  damp,  mild  weather,  the  stems  will 
imbibe  a  part  of  the  moisture  from  the  leaf,  and 
some  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  gradu- 
ally yield  to  weight  and  pressure,  without  breaking, 
and  only  cracking  partially,  which  is  no  disadvan- 
tage, tlogsheads  made  of  green  or  damp  wood, 
will  damage  the  tobacco  very  much  if  pressed  in 
them  in  that  order,  and  the  acid  of  the  wood  in- 
jures more  than  the  moisture.  From  this  cause 
alone,  I  have  often  seen  thrown  off  from  the  heads, 
and  cut  from  the  sides,  150  to  200  pounds  a  hogs- 
head. The  loss  to  the  planter  is  not  only  in  the  de- 
duction of  wci^thl,  but  the  reduction  in  price  for 
the  disfigured,  mutilated  roninnnt  of  a  hogshead,  is 
the  natural,  practical  and  certain  consequence  in 
every  market. 

Packing  and  Pressi.no. 
The  order  has  been  already  mentioned.    In  pack- 
ing, the  leaves,  which  ought  never  to  exceed  live  to 
a  bundle,*  should  be   arranged  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  the  bundles  laid  or  packed  in  the  hogs- 
head  parallel    with    one  another,  in   the    Virginia 
style,  and  not  tangled  across  each  other,  according 
to   the  Kentucky  custom,  which  is   not  universal, 
but  too  generally   in  that   and   the  other  western 
states.     But  in    justice,   without  flattering,  I  can 
with   pleasure  say,  that  I  have  seen  many  crops 
from  Kentucky  and  other  western  states,  previous 
to  and  since  my  short  residence  here,  very  properly 
and  elegantly  managed,  some  of  them  by  planters 
who  were  neither  Virginians  nor  their  descendants; 
which  proves  that  it  neither  requires  Virginians  nor 
Virginia  land  exclusively,  to  produce  that   which 
will  command  the  highest  prices  at  home  and  abroad. 
As   evidence  conclusive,  that  the  western  states 
and  planters  are  ca()able   of  making  tobacco  that 
will  command  as  high  prices  as  the  Virginia  planters 
can  make  in  their  stale,  1  will  inform  you  than  many 
shipments  of  Kentucky   tobacco  have   been   made 
from  Richmonil,  in  Virginia,  with  Virginia  tobacco, 
to   Great   Britain,  when  and  where  the  Kentucky 
tobacco  was  taken   for  Virginia,  and  sold   equally 
as  high,  anil   the  diflcrcnce    has  never  been  known 
by  the  consignee,  manufacturer  nor  consumer.  The 


those  who  wish  to  aspire  to  more  by  the  culture  of 


lying  here  ii  warm  weather,  no  one  in  either  country 
could  distinguish  it  from  good  and  fine  Virginia  to- 
bacco; andas  the  chief  value  of  your  good  and  fine 
depends  upn  flavour,  the  Orleans  flavour  injures 
Iheir  valuei5  to  40  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more, 
particular!  when   it  lies  here  during  the  summer. 

B.  J.  HARRIS. 


tobacco,  will  find  their  account,  with  compound  in- 
terest, in  better  management. 

If  you  will  manage  your  tobacco  generally,  as 
well  as  it  has  been  in  Virginia,  and  to  a  small  ex- 
tent in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  I  will 
venture  to  predict,  that  you  will  soon  eradicate  pre- 
judice at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  its  place  implant 
that  partiality  which  I  have  attempted  to  demon- 
strate as  practicable  and  easy. 

But  as  this  valuable  article  undergoes  many  ne- 
glects, injuries  and  abuses  here,  in  the  various  prac- 
tices ami  regulations,  which  originated,  perhaps, 
and  probably,  in  the  early  state  of  the  trade,  under 
the  Spanish  government,  which,  by  degrees,  have 
settled  down  into  customs  and  almost  laws— all  be- 
yond your  management,  alteration  or  control:  such 
as  inspecting  it  by  breaking  each  hogshead  in  two 
or  three  places,  and  not  sufl'iciently  closing  the 
apertures  of  the  breaks,  by  pressing  or  screwing 
down  the  heads  in  the  Virginia  style,  to  exclude 
the  air,  which  causes  it  to  mould  in  the  breaks. 
The  mould  thus  engendered,  continues  to  spread 
its  deleterious  influence  so  far  as  to  injure  from  a 
third  to  a  half  the  tobacco,  in  many  instances;  and 
from  this  cause  alone,  lessens  the  value  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third;  and  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  50,  100  or  150  pounds  per  hogshead,  and 
sometimes  more,  has  been  thrown  off  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  in  the  heads  to  line  them  out,  which 
has  swelled  up  by  the  expanding  of  the  tobacco 
when  standing  open,  instead  of  screwing  or  press- 
ng  it  down  to  line  out  as  it  was  before  inspected. 


•  Where  llic  Uavcs  arc  so  large  as  not  to  ailmit  more 
than  five  to  a  buiiillc,  we  should  suppose  (hoy  could 
hardly  bo  of  bright  lively  colour.  Do  great  weigh!  to 
the  acre,  anil  a  fine  yclloiv  colour,  ever  go  togcllicr? 

By  the  preceding  notes  we  do  not  wish  to  ilispara|;c 
the  valuable  hints  contaiiicil  in  the  circular  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris, for  which  we  are  imlcbteJ  to  one  of  the  first  mcr- 
cantile  houses  la  this  city. 


This  throwing  off  to  get  the  heads  in  to  line  out,  is 
»  very  common  practice,  and  the  tobacco  thus 
thrown  off  generally  sells  at  a  reaucecl  price;  but 
the  loss  by  the  reduction  in  price,  and  the  injury 
from  the  mould  in  the  breaks,  are  not  the  only  in- 
juries and  losses  sustained  by  the  throwing  off  in- 
stead of  pressing  it  down.  The  rising  up  from 
elasticity  when  open,  for  inspection,  or  sampling, 
and  not  closing  by  pressure,  lets  in  the  air  to  a  suf- 
ficient degree  in  every  part  to  invite  and  cause  a 
mould  throughout,  sufficient  to  injure  many  hogs- 
heads, fifty  per  cent.,  and  some  to  a  greater  extent 
when  the  quality  was  fine. 

But  of  all  the  injuries  which  your  good  and  fine 
undergoes  after  you  put  it  properly  in  the  hogs- 
head, is  that  which  arises  in  this  place  from  storing 
and  stowing  it  in  close  houses  near  the  ground, 
where  it  has  not  a  sufficient  free  circulation  of  the, 
air.  I 

This  alluvial  country  is  formed  from  encroach-| 
mcnl  upon  the  ocean,  by  the  rich  deposit  of  vege- 
table and  other  matter,  the  alluvial  washings  of  tht 
great  rivers  from  the  upper  countries,  and  the  carlii 
exudes,  exhales  and  evaporates  in  warm  weather, 
a  jicculiar  deleterious  vapour,  which  the  attractive 
power  of  the  tobacco  imbibes,  when  so  near  the 
ground  in  these  close  houses  of  confined  air,  as  jo 
give  the  tobacco  an  uncommon  bad  flavour,  ^y 
which  the  JVew  OrZcmis  tobacco  is  generally  known 
nearly  all  over  the  vrorld,  and  is  incorrectly  and  in- 
nocently called  the  Kciiluch/  flavour— which  never 
originated  in  that  country,  with  any  except  such  as 
may  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  cause,  on  river 
bottoms,  which  seldom,  if  ever,  happened,  as  you 
generally  send  your  tobacco  to  this  place  before  the 
great  exuding  season  of  warm  weather. 

When  (he  good  and  fine  tobacco  from  the  west- 
ern states,  has  been  carried  to  Richmond  or  Europe 
early,  and  before  it  acquired  the  Orleaiu  flavour,  bj 


(From  theMassachusetts  Agricultural  Repository  and 
Journal.) 

ON  HE  CULTURE  OF  LUCERNE, 
Traiulate  and  abridged  from  the  coitrse  of  Affri- 
culture  of  the  Abbe  Rozier. 
(Concluded  from  p.  44.) 
Cff'he  Care  required  for  Lueeme  fields. 
Whenhe  soil  is  adapted  to  the  plant,  and  it  has 
come  upwell,  it  requires  no  care.     This  remark 
docs  not  gree  with  the  assertions  of  authors,  who 
prescriboccei/mg'  as  necessary  to  success;   a  pre- 
caution jselcss,  an  expense  superfluous,  if  the  lu- 
cerne hs  not  been  sown   too  thin.     I  had  scarcely, 
says  th  Abbe  Rozier,  chosen  Languedoc  as  the 
place  o  my  retreat,  than   I  began  to  sow  Lucerne, 
and  fulof  the  ideas  I  had  before  acquired,  I  caus- 
ed  myields  of  lueerne  to   be  regularly  weeded. 
The  puants  smiled  at  my  care  and  solicitude.     I 
asked  lem  the  reason  of  their  ridicule.     The  lu- 
cerne, lid  they,  will  do  more  for  itself  than  you  can 
do  for  ;  let  it  alone,  it  will  kill  the  weeds  without 
your  hp.     For  this  time  they  were  right;  the  part 
of  the  eld  which  was  not  weeded,  was  the  next 
year  as^ood  as  that  which  had  been.     Alter  that  I 
wa=  noso  ready  to  throw  away  my  money  for  no- 
thing. The  Abbe  occupies  some  pages  with  the 
destriicve  effects  of  an  insect,  a  Scarabaeus,  some- 
thing l.e  our  rose  bug,  upon  fields  of  lucerne;  but 
as  wemay  never  be  visited  with  that  scourge,  we 
shall  ait  his  remarks  on   the  subject  for  the  pre- 
sent. 
Of  tl  different  crops  of  Lucerne  in  the  same  season. 

ir.nu  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of  an  English 
write:,  in,,  ii.n  :„  ,,ihpr  respects  a  writer  of  great 
merit,  the  southern  parts  ol  f  rairu^  i..^  .,- ,e  ^d- 
vsntasp  of  making  even  seven  crops  a  year.  L'li- 
kappil;  for  them  it  is  not  true,  be  the  seasons  ever 
so  favQirable,  even  when  you  have  water  at  com- 
mand »id  can  water  your  fields  at  pleasure.  If  you 
cut  theplant  before  it  is  in  full  flower,  you  obtain 
only  a  vatery  pluit  of  little  substance,  and  which 
loses  tlrec  fourth)  of  its  »veight  in  drying;  it  would, 
besides, afford  bit  little  nourishment  Supposing 
that  thecrop  shoild  be  cut  from  the  beginning  (o 
the  middle  of  Apil,  is  it  possible  that  the  lucerne 
should  hive  time  ->  flower  seven  times  in  the  same 


season?  It  is  rarcthat  we  can  have  more  than  Jive 
crops.  The  ordiwy  number  in  the  provinces  of 
which  Mr.  Hall  sjiaks,  is  four  crops.  If  the  sea- 
son shall  have  bee, favourable,  it  is  a  fine  and  rich 
product.  No  field  ields  numerically  so  much  as  a 
good  lucerne  field.  It  is  a  clear  and  net  revenue  for 
ten  years,  which  dnanils  no  culture,  no  advance 
except  that  of  prejring  the  land  for  the  crop  at 
first,  the  cost  of  se4  and  the  wages  of  the  mo«vers. 
One  third  of  an  ae,  or  '100  square  toises  of  lu- 
cerne field,  are  usuly  let  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
livrcs,  or  thirty  dors  a  year!  Happy  the  proprie- 
tor, who  has  muchnd  fitted  for  lucerne. 

Many  persons  srm  that  lucerne  will  succeed  in 
any  soil.  If  thisssertion  was  as  true,  as  it  ccr- 
laiuly  is  false,  a  cat  part  of  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedoc would  be>vered  with  lucerne,  because  na- 
tural meadows  (  very  scarce  in  these  provinces 
for  want  of  watfhut  experience  has  proved,  most 
decisively,  thaUcerne  requires  a  deep  soil,  not  , 
clavey,  neither^  stiff  nor  too  sandy. 
*  In  the  cenlrjfovinces  of  France,  lucerne  is  cut 
three  times  in  /"nary  years,  and  four  times  in  fa- 
vourable onei'nd  from  two  to  three  times  in  the 
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nortlierii  [iroviiicos.  It  is  a  kimut.iI  iilc  lli.il  l" 
rcrne  should  not  be  cut  excriil  wliiMi  iJ  llower;  bi' 
fore  thitl  9t«lc  it  i*  gcncniliy  too  wiifcry.  and  its 
juices  crude;  after  that  period  it  bccoiics  too  dry 
und  too  woody.  Cattle  shoiihl  not  hdsullerod  to 
feed  on  lucerne  lirlds  after  the  laslcullijf,  nor  diir- 
inp  winter,  wlicn  the  ground  is  soft.  'I  ic  heads  ol 
(he  plants  yield  to  the  hooh  of  the  calth  and  injure 
tbc  (trass  essentially.  It  Is  useful  to  pj  s  a  harrow 
over  a  held  of  lucerne  in  the  sprinR,  ;id  the  crop 
will  amply  repay. the  expense  of  it.  l.uirnc  should 
be  cut  in  "a  cool  dry  time,  and  tended  a  rapidly  us 
|)Ossiblc.  Rains — frequent  rains  while  lakiu'^,  are 
very  injurious  to  this  j;rass.  Let  it  Ik  cut  under 
circumstances  ever  so  favourable,  and  1;  perfectly 
dry,  it  must  not  lie  carried  in  with  the  c:w  upon  it, 
nor  moved  in  the  very  heat  of  the  day,  ccause,  in 
that  case  it  is  very  apt  to  lose  its  leaves  which  are 
the  best  part.  For  this  reason  it  shoul  be  stirred 
as  little  as  passible  in  the  middle  of  the  my.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  hay  shald  be  well 
cured,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  heat,  and  cvci  take  fire. 
The  first  cutting;  of  lucerne  in  any  seasoins  the  least 
valuable,  because  it  is  apt  to  be  mixed  Vith  other 
grasses  or  plants.  The  second  is  the  bcsl  the  third 
is  usually  very  good  also,  but  in  the  fourt  and  later 
crops,  the  juices  of  the  plant  are  not  sdrich,  and 
of  course  are  less  nutritive. 

Of  the  means  of  renetcing  the  vigour  an:  p-outh  of 
Lucerne  Jktds.  I 

Lucerne  fields  will  wear  out  in  time,  bi  you  may 
retard  its  period  of  decline  by  ditTerentlreatment 
and  manures.  The  first,  which  is  the  mit  prompt, 
convenient  and  cheap;  is  to  feed  your  slijbp  upon  it 
after  the  last  cutting,  and  even  during  wnter, 

Mr.  Meyer  proposed  in  1763,  to  emplir  gypsum, 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  to  revive  and  recruit  dd  lucerne 
fields,  and  communicated  to  the  Economial  Socie- 
ty of  Berne,  the  several  experiments  he  bd  made. 
These  experiments  were  repeated  by  Ir.  Kirch- 
burger,  with  care,  and  the  following  w^e  the  re- 
sults: 

1.  That  a  o"""*"'/  "•"  caicmed  plaster,  ;qual  in 
tucasuie  to  the  quantity  of  aats  which  vould  be 
required  to  sow  any  piece  of  land,  is  9<i£cient  to 
manure  it. 

2.  That  gypsum  succeeds  belter  on  lucerne  fields 
which  are  rich,  than  on  those  which  art  poor  aid 
sandy. 

3.  That  it  produces  a  greater  eSect  the  first  than 
the  second  year. 

4.  That  it  is  less  active  in  i  moist  soil  than  in  a 
dry  one. 

5.  If  you  sow  the  plaster  as  soon  as  possible  h 
spring,  the  first  crop  will  feel  tic  effects  of  it. 

Mr.  the  Abbe  Rozier  adds, "I  acknowledge,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  experienc,  that  plaster  is  erj 
beneficial  for  lucerne  fields  wlch  begin  to  decJne; 
that  it  facilitates  in  a  grciit  iegree  the  growlj  of 
the  large  clover;  that  it  is  vcy  useful  in  meadiws 
covered  with  moss." 

The  Abbe  proceeds  to  recmmend  also  air-slatk- 
ed  lime,  which  he  prefers  toplaster.  He  noiices, 
and  approves  a  suggestion  olthe  celebrated  Dufa- 
roel,  that  when  a  lucerne  lid  becomes  parli:i,ly 
disfurnished  by  the  death  of  fme  plants,  to  supply 
their  place  by  laying  the  brathes  of  the  adjoining 
ones,  which  will  take  root;  bi  it  seems  to  iis  tiat 
a  simpler  course,  which  we  I vc  Ion"  since  adopt- 
ed with  clover,  is  preferable;  hicli  is%verv  spring 
to  run  over  the  field  with  a  irrow,  and  throw  ia 
fresh  seeds  in  the  bare  spots. 

Of  the  value  of  Luctf.  as  food. 
L..cerne  loses  some  of  its  rjie  in  proportion  to 
Its  distance  from  its  native  soil;hat  is  to  say,  it  is 
not  so  nourishing,  because  its  jces  are  more  wa- 
tery when  grown  in  northern  coiiries.  Aotwith- 
stauding  this,  no  fodder  can  beompared  to  it  in 
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slati'  ul  lli->li;  iiDiie  augments  or  incriM^cs  the  qiKin- 
tily  o(  milk  so  much  as  lucerne.  These  pruine^i  in 
all  re%pecls  merited,  recpiirc,  however,  some  quali- 
fications. Liicorne  is  heatini;  to  animal",  and  if  you 
do  nut  niodcralo  the  quantity  in  the  hot  season  of 
llie  year,  and  especially  in  auulhcrn  provinces,  linrn- 
od  cattle  will  become  diseased.  II  you  trust  your 
labourers,  they  are  so  proud  of  seeing  their  cattle 
fat,  that  they  slutl"  them  with  this  food,  and  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  it  can  be  the  cause  of  disease. 
I  know  of  but  one  mode  of  (ireventing  the  waste  of 
lucerne  by  your  servants,  and  labourers,  and  that  is 
to  mix  it  in  equal  parts  with  straw,  not  in  layers, 
but  confusedly  and  generally  mixed.  The  straw 
contracts  the  smell  and  flavour  of  the  lucerne;  the 
animals  eat  it  with  pleasure,  and  are  never  injured 
by  it.  Lucerne,  given  green  to  horned  cattle  or 
horses,  is  apt  to  purge  them;  for  which  reason  it  is  a 
rule  never  to  give  it  till  it  has  been  cut  twenty-four 
hours.  Care  also  is  taken  to  give  it  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  lest  they  should  be  hoven.  This  is 
not  peculiar  to  lucerne.  The  same  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  green  wheat,  oats,  &c.  &.c.  All  pasturage 
which  is  too  succulent  is  dangerous.  In  case  this 
accident  of  being  hoven  shoulcl  occur,  an  expedient 
which  I  have  tried  has  never  failed,  (says  the  Alibe 
llozier,)  which  is  to  make  them  s\vallow  an  ounce 
of  nitre  (salt  petre,)  in  a  glass  of  brandy,  to  empty 
the  bowels  of  the  animal,  and  to  make  him  run. 


CULTURE  OF  SUGAR  CANE. 
[The  following  was  put  into  our  hands  by  the 
Hon.  J.  S.  Johnson,  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  facts  of  great 
publick  interest.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  ex- 
periment detailed  was  tried  in  lat.  31'^  -16,  which 
shews  that  all  that  portion  of  our  country  south  of 
that  line,  will  produce  sugar  and  molasses — and 
that,  consequently,  there  is  suflicient  soil  in  the 
United  States  to  supply  our  own  dcmmid  for  many 

yeare  to  oon^o. 

The  consumption  of  these  articles  is  at  present 
upwards  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  increas- 
ing with  our  population.  The  culture  of  the  cane 
will  open  a  great  field  for  the  most  profitable  em- 
ployment of  slave  labour,  and  will  enable  lis  to  sup- 
ply ourselves  with  an  article  especially  of  the  first 
necessity,  and  the  climate  is  known  to  be  highly 
congenial  to  the  African  constitution.  " 

The  letter,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  is  from  a  gentle- 
man of  high  character,  and  entitled  to  entire  confi- 
dence. He  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  G« 
of  the  aerometre  of  Baume  will  make  sugar.] 

(From  the  Alexandria  [Louisiana]  Gazette.) 
Mr.  McCov: 

■SiV,— The  enclosed  translation  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  C.  Noyrit  to  me,  on  the  subject  of  the  culture 
of  the  sugar  cane  on  Red  river,  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  to  many  of  your  subscribers.  Jt  will  be 
observed  that  seven  degrees  of  the  pese-sirop  of 
Baumc  indicates  that  state  of  ripeness  ivhich  will 
afford  good  sugar.  The  experiments  were  made 
in  lat.  31"  16,  and  with  great  care.  He  gives  me 
also  the  experiments  made  at  the  same  periods  on 
the  Mississippi,  near  New  Orleans;  and  the  results 
ol  both  appear  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  particu- 
larly as  it  relates  to  the  ribbon  cane.  Minute  ob- 
servations for  more  than  twenty  years,  prove  that 
the  average  period  of  killing  frost,  in  this  latitude, 
is  the  20lh  November.  The  publication  of  this, 
together  with  the  detail  of  these  experiments,  may 
direct  public  attention  to  an  object  of  great  inte- 
rest to  this  part  of  the  country;  and  by  affording 
them  a  place  |n  your  paper,  you  will  oblige 
Yours,  Sec. 

H.  A.  BULLARD. 


[TRAHILATIOH.] 
To  JCDOE  Ill-I.t.ARI) — rHenE.IT. 

.Sir,— According  to  your  dciire,  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  communicate  to  you,  tin-  result  of  the  expe- 
riments mn.!.-  by  nic,  jointly  with  Col.  E.  Bossier, 
on  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  as  follows: 

Oct.  Itt.  ls.;7._VVe  pressed  one  half  of  a  ribbon 
cane;  took  the  lower  part,  and  it  gave  us  eight  de- 
grees, according  to  the  pese-sirop  of  Baunif.  The 
Creole  cane  gavi;  but  six  degrees. 

Oct.  inr/i— Half  of  a  rilihon  cane,  four  feet  and 
a  half  long,  gave  us,  the  lower  part  nine  degrees, 
and  the  wliide  together,  eight  strong.  The  Creole 
cane  gave  but  six  and  a  half  degrees. 

Oct.Hst. — The  ribbon  cane  gave  us  seven  de- 
grees and  a  half.  We  think  this  difference  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  heavy  rain  which  had  fallen  the  night 
before;  and  besides,  we  took  on  that  day  two  of 
the  greenest  canes.  The  Creole  cane  gave  but  six 
degrees. 

We  pressed  at  the  same  time  a  ribbon  cane, 
which  we  had  cut  on  the  Kith  of  October,  measur- 
ing four  feet  and  a  half,  and  it  gave  us  on  the  2Isf, 
nine  degrees. 

Oct.  31s<.— Of  the  ribbon  and  Creole  cane  cut  on 
the  21st  November,  and  put  in  matrass,  the  first 
gave  us  this  day  nine  degrees,  and  the  last  eight 
degrees. 

JVovevibcr  I0(7t,  20th  and  20th.— On  each  of  these 
days  the  ribbon  cane  gave  us  nine  degrees  and  a 
half,  and  the  creoIe  eight  degrees  strong. 

You  perceive,  sir,  that  according  to  these  experi- 
ments, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Red  river  is 
capable  of  producing  fine  sugar  with  the  ribbon 
cane:  and  if  you  think  these  observations  would 
be  useful  to  your  fellow  citizens  at  Rapides,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  give  them  publicity. 

You  will  recollect  at  the  same  time,  sir,  that  I 
communicaled  to  you  a  letter  from  a  good  'ugar 
planter,  of  tlie  parish  of  St.  Charles;  and  you  will 
perceive  that  there  is  very  little  difference  betiveen 
us.     I  give  you  a  copy  of  his  letter: 

"I  have  made,"  says  he,  "on  the  juice  of  the  su- 
gar cane,  with  a  jicse-sirop  like  yours,  the  expcri- 
menti  you  requested,  and  the  following  is  the  result: 
The  ribbon  cane  raised  on  old  land,  as  ripe  as  pos- 
sible for  the  season,  gave  me  on  the  1st  of  October, 
seven  degrees  strong;  which  is  considerable  for  the 
season,  and  sufficient  to  make  very  fine  sugar.  Ac- 
cording to  your  request,  1  repeated  the  same  ope- 
ration at  the  different  (leriods  indicated  by  you;  and 
such  was  the  progression,  that  the  same  cane,  to- 
wards the  end  of  November,  gave  ten  degrees.  In 
general,  the  Creole  cane  was  less  ripe  at  the  same 
periods." 

He  tells  me,  also,  that  their  cane  was  frozen 
about  the  15th  December;  ours  was  on  the  Sftth  of 
November,  making  a  difference  of  only  fifteen  days; 
and  you  will  perceive  that  we  can  commence  mak- 
ing very  fine  sugar  towards  the  end  of  September, 
with  the  ribbon  cane. 

Accept,  sir,  assurances  of  the  great  consideration 
with  which  I  am  Yours,  iic. 

C.  NOYRIT. 

Xatchilochts,  Ftb.  10,  1S:!S. 


(From  a  Correspondent.) 
Most  Extraordin.irv  and  Destructive  Frost  jn 

Alabama. 
J.  S.  Srin-k-er,  Esq.      Mount  Columbo,  Qth.^prit,  IS.'S. 

Sir, — Our  winter  has  been  the  mildest  since  the 
settlement  of  this  country,  and  our  spring  was  ad- 
vancing most  rapidly,  until  within  the  last  ten  days, 
since  which  time  we  have  had  as  cold  weather  and 
as  hard  frosts  as  any  during  the  winter.  Much 
more  wheat  and  oats  have  been  planted  this  year 
than  heretofore,  to  provide  for  the  great  deficiency 
of  corn,  caused  by  the  excessive  and  almost  uni- 
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versal  drougbt  of  lr»sl  sumiuer.  These  cri.ps  were 
very  promising,  until  witliin  a  few  days;  but  the 
frosts,  particularly  of  llie  ulli,  Gthand  7th  instant, 
have  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  wheal,  as  most 
of  it  was  heading  and  some  in  blossom,  and  has 
much  injured  the  oats  which  were  sowed  last  au- 
tumn. These  frosts,  1  fear,  will  be  felt  as  a  ^reat  ca- 
lauiity.and  will  cause  an  alarming  scarcity  of  bread 
stufls  in  this  country.  But  f(  w  of  our  (ruit  trees 
have,  as  yet,  blossomed,  notwithslandini;  the  great 
mildness  of  our  winter,  which  has  excited  the  as- 
tonishment of  all,  and  which,  perhaps,  no  one  is 
able  fully  to  account  for.  Some  conjecture  one  thing 
and  some  another;  and  many  suppose  the  peach 
trees  will  not  blossom  this  year.  I  think  it  proba- 
ble thiit  from  the  extraordinary  deficiency  of  rain, 
during  the  last  summer  and  antumn,  the  flowering 
buds,  which,  I  believe,  usually  acquire  their  full 
growth  before  frost,  did  not  come  to  ii.Mturity,  and 
thai,  therefore,  they  will  require  time  to  grovv  a  lil- 
lle  before  they  are  prepared  to  blossom,  and  I  be- 
lieve most  of  them  will  yet  blossora. 
Your  obedient  servant.  &c. 

ANU'W  PICKENS. 


[)  are  exerted  on  very  few  buds,  which  are  by  this   our  late  treats  are  one  of  the   greatest  we  have  to 
means  pushed  out  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would;    encounter.    If   this  could   be  obviated,  the  others 


EXTRACTS. 
Hunlsville,  Mabama,  \OthJlpril,  1828. 
"On  the  nights  of  the  5lli  and  bth  instant  we  had 
a  fre.ze  and  frost  here  that  has  destrou'il  our  gar- 
dens; and  what  is  uncomniDn,  the  peas  in  the  gar- 
dens are  entirely  killed.  Our  corn  that  has  been 
planted  the  I  si  of  Warih,  ami  of  some  glowing  size, 
ivas  kdli-d  into  the  ground;  the  wheat  was  in  a  com- 
mon way,  about  eighteen  mchcs  high,  it  is  killed  to 
the  loot;  1  had  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  sowed. 
All  the  fruit  entirely  killed  that  had  bloomed.  I  dis- 
cover a  part  of  my  apples  not  bloomed,  and  soDie 
few  of  the  plum  kind,  such  as  the  damson  and  other 
late  plums  and  cherries.  The  ground  was  frozen 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  we.  had  ice  an  inch 
thick  Such  cold  weather  was  never  fe)t  in  Ala- 
bama in  April." 

Dublin,  Geo.  Jipril  Mlh,  1823. 
"We  have  had  some  very  cold  weather  in  this 
month,  which  has  blighted  the  crop  of  grapes:  Wc 
have  had  an  unusually  warm  winter— .Janyary  was 
uearlv  nine  degrees  of  meridian  temperature  warm 
rr  than  any  January  in  twelve  years." 


HORTICULTU&B . 


PRUNING  GRAPES. 
.7.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.         Cohmibia,  S.  C,  J}pvH  20,  1328. 

Sir,— I  noticed   in  the   American  Farmer  of  the 
nth  inst.a  short  articlo  in  which  you  state,  having 
"been  warned  by  a  correspondent  in  Alabama,  that 
what  I  observe  in  relation  to  liie  pruniiij' of  vines, 
after  they  have  i)Ut  out  in   the  spring,  vM  not  hoM 
good  previous  to  their  putting  out  aflcv  the  sap  is 
rising  freely,"  Sic.     1  should  exceedingly  regret  that 
any  person  should  be  led  by  any  thin;;  I  have  writ 
ten  on  the  subject,  to   so  tiriuus  an  injury  as  this 
which  your  correspondent  mentions   to  have  been 
Ihc  case  with  a  gentleman  who  lost  "all  he  had  by 
late  pruning."     I  wi>,h  your  correspondent  had  re 
ferred  to  the  particular  part  of  my  writing,  whether 
in  private  correspondence  or  in  public  alion,  that  I 
might  have  it  my  power  to  judge  more  accurately 
of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  I  may  have  done.     I 
do  not  recollect  ever  having  positively  advised  late 
pruning,  except  in  cases  of  necessity;  such  as,  after 
the  ill  effects  of  a  frost.     I  may  have  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  possibly  late  pruning  might  prevent 
this  bad  effect,  by  retarding  the  putting  out  of  the 
vine,  which  it  certainly  does;  for,  in  Ihc  case  ot  a 
vine  which  has  b«en  pruned  early,  the  efforts  of  the 


for  the  buds  wbiih  put  out  first  in  an  unpruned  vine, 
are  those  which  are  generally  suppressed  by  the 
pruning.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  late  prun- 
ing. I  can  assert  that  I  never  have  seen  an  instance 
of  the  death  of  a  vine  for  having  been  pruned  at  any 
particular  time;  and  the  gentleman  above  mention- 
ed may  have  lost  his  vines  by  some  other  cause  that 
he  is  not  aware  of.  It  is  pretty  generally  said  that 
late  pruning  ounht  to  be  avoided,  lest  the  vines  are 
injured  by  bleeding.  This  effect  is  so  generally  be- 
lieved, and  the  appearance  of  a  vine  while  it  bleeds 
profusely,  is  so  alarming,  that  I  dislike  very  much 
to  see  it;  but  yet,  I  never  have  witnessed  any  ill 
••ffpct  from  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  kinds 
of  vines  may  not  bear  it  as  ivell  as  others,  and  if 
your  correspondent's  remedy  of  tallow  and  finely 
powdered  charcoal  stops  the  bleeiling,  it  ought  to 
be  resorted  to  whenever  practicable.  I  generally 
prune  as  early  as  I  can,  but  it  is  not  for  fear  of  the 
bad  effects  of  late  pruning;  but  because  by  so  doing 
I  have  cuttings  to  plant  earlier,  and  also  more  time 
to  attend  lo  the  other  necessary  work. 

Several  very  severe  frosts  leaving  in  the  first  week 
in  this  month  done  more  injury  to  my  vines  than  I 
ever  have  witnessed  before,  I  have  just  finished 
pruning  off  the  injured  parts;  and  this  operation 
was  so  severe,  that  it  might  be  called  amputating; 
for  I  have  cut  off  all  the  last  year's  wood,  just  be- 
low the  young  shoots  that  had  been  in  the  .smallest 
degree  ati'ected  by  the  frost.  By  this  my  vines  are 
left  perfectly  naked,  not  having  one  siiigle  green 
li  af,  and  but  very  few  buds,  that  had  not  yet  put 
out,  and  on  which  1  solely  depend  now  for  a  crop 
this  year,  which  will,  of  course,  be  very  small.  The 
vines  have  bled  much,  but  they  have  nearly  stopped. 
Although  this  state  of  things  does  not  precisely 
come  within  the  objections  of  your  correspondent, 
yet  it  must  come  very  near  it,  as  the  vines  are  now 
absolutely  destitute  of  leaves.  1  believe  that  the 
reason  rvby  the  vines  do  not  bleed  when  they  are 
in  lull  foliage,  is  thai  llie  tap  "  ovflSoi-.,tiy  ov^po- 
rated  by  the  perspiration  of  the  leaves,  which  sap 
being  very  abundant, must  run  out  when  the  vines  are 
cut  at  a  time  when  they  have  no  leaves,  and  it  is  in 
circulation.  It  is  true  that  in  the  night  lime  the 
leaves  perform,  probably,  a  contrary  operation  by 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  air;  and  this  may  be 
the  difference  by  which  the  bleeding  may  some- 
times be  found  injurious.  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  my  bold  ckirurgical  operation  on  the  vines  this 
spring,  I  cannot  positively  say;  I  can  only  hope  that 
it  will  be  followed  by  the  same  beneficial  effects 
which  have  resulted  from  similar  ones  formerly 
lerfornied;  although,  a.s  stated  above,  I  have  never 


perlorniei 

known  so  great  an  injury  before  by  frost 

1  ically  wish  you  correspondent  had  quoted  my 
words,  and  the  place  where  lo  find  them;  and  al- 
though I  have  no  kind  of  doubt  of  his  truth  and 
honour,  yet  it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  somewhat 
fairer  towards  me,  had  he  given  his  name,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  be  likely  to  give  more  cre- 
dit lo  his  assertions.  Although  1  shouhl  prefer  this 
mode  of  making  observations  on  what  I  may  have 
uttered,  yet,  as  my  only  wish  is  to  do  as  much  good 
as  it  is  in  my  slender  power  to  do,  I  make  no  ob- 
jection at  all  lo  any  discussion  being  elicited  on  this 
subject  by  your  Alabama  correspondent,  or  any 
other  person,  whether  they  chuse  to  give  their  names 
or  not.  I  only  say  th.it  it  is  more  desirable  they 
should,  both  ID  fairneit  to  me,  and  as  regards  their 
credit  in  the  world. 

Vuu  have  also  hinted  to  me,  sir,  in  a  private  note, 
that  I  ought  lo  proclaim,  candidly,  the  difficulties  or 
impediments  to  the  making  of  wine  priifitably  in 
this  country.  1  am  not  aware  that  I  have  at  any 
time  purposely  concealed  any  thing  of  the  kind;  but 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  tr;)resj/iy  as  you  hinted; 
and  this  may  be  a  very  euitablo  season  for  this,  as 


are  probaby  more  easily  surmountable.  I  shall  in 
due  time  iiform  you  of  the  effect  of  my  late  severe 
remedy,  aid  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  sug- 
gest an  eff-.ctual  one,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  put 
it  in  pracice.  I  must  state  here,  that  I  have  no 
faith  in  tie  prevention  of  the  efl'ecls  of  frost  by 
means  of  I  straw  rope  passed  round  the  vines,  or 
other  tree  ,  having  its  ends  dipping  in  water.  I  have, 
relnclniUli  tried  it  without  any  sort  of  success;  but 
this  may  »«  owing  to  my  want  o(  faith;  or  to  he 
more  canlid.il  may  be  that  its  good  effects  are  onlf 
aeainst  aslight  frost,  and  cannot  avail  against  such 
severe  o-es  as  we  had  lately,  after  having  had  so 
much  wani  weather. 

The  noct  great  difficulty, and  perhaps  the  great- 
est, is  ou  want  of  practical  knowledge,  persever- 
ance and  nduslry  in  the  pursuit.  We  are  apt  to  go 
from  oneeitreme  lo  another.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  iifficient  to  plant  vines,  and  then  let  them 
take  can  of  themselves;  and  when  the  poor  things 
are  foumnot  lo  do  well,  the  project  is  abandoned. 
I  should  ike  to  know  how  much  coHon,  rice,  corn, 
tobacco,'  heat,  Stc.  such  persons  would  expect  to 
make  bythc  same  means?  Others  go  to  a  most  ex- 
Iravagar  extent,  scarcely  knowing  the  a,  b,c,  of 
the  busiess.  I  have  heard  of  one  who  made  his 
negroes  .laiit  this  winter  out  hundred  ai'd  fifty  acres 
of  vines.  I  venture  to  predict  that  he  nevti  will  inake 
five  gallns  to  the  acre  from  these  vines.  If*  person 
tliinUs  hi  can  just  substitute  vines  to  cotton,  or  corn, 
or  tobacc.  without  having  any  practical  knowledge 
of  the  ciiure  the  vine  requires,  he  will  find  himself 
disappoiced.  If  he  be  a  lawyer,  and  get  no  busi- 
ness, he  I  gilt  as  well  substitute  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine vitbdut  any  previous  study  to  fit  him  for  if. 
As  tlieorlical  knowledge  alone  is  not  sufficient,  the 
best  remdy  to  remove  this  difficulty,  is,  after  much 
relleclio  on  this  subject,  lo  get  from  Europe  a 
Dumber  f  suitable  persons  in  families.  They  ought 
to  lie  u  ier  the  direction  or  advice  of  some  one 
experivsi-d  in  this  climate.  These  being  judicious- 
ly scaHered  througn  me  cu.in,.,,  ^.,,,1,1  f  ^^  ^^^^ 
blishmetls,  and  diffuse  that  knowledge  and  praciict 
which  ate  wanted,  and  without  which  we  shall  not 
(to  in  ftjtj  ycnrt  what  we  could,  by  this  means,  do 
is  five.  If,  thert-fore,  it  is  desirable  to  introduce 
luis  cultire  in  this  country,  I  know  of  nothing  likely 
(0  jrield  iiore  beneficial  results  in  many  respects, 
t  ought  to  be  done  according  to  that  manner  which 
svill  insur;  the  most  speedy  success.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  easi  y  done  by  private  enterprise,  on 
itccounl  of  the  eiptnse;  but  I  think  it  is  clear  that, 
if  the  country  is  to  receive  the  benefil,  (he  country 
ou^t  lo  afford  suci  assistance  in  lorvvHrdinp  this 
objict,  as  is  not  in  he  power  of  individuals  to  af- 
foW,  unless  they  aroweallhy,  and  these  do  not  ap- 
pefr  willing  or  paliotic  enough  lo  undertake  it. 
nje  objection  of  incviduals  is.  that  the  returns  are 
fl«  lo  be  oxnectcd  (r  several  years.  This  brings 
ml  lo  state  this  as  or  of  the  difficulties;  whii  h  is 
t||tl  we  do  not  likeHo  wait  three,  four,  or  five 
yiars  before  we  rca  the  fruit  of  our  labours  and 
eipenses. 

, Another  difficulty  f  some  considerable  magni- 
iHle  is,  the  numbewf  birds  and  insects  against 
>(hicb  the  vine  culti/or  has  to  wage  an  incessant 
■jar.  The  remedy  1  this  is  obvious,  though  not 
•njsy;  and  it  is  iheinestruction  When,  however, 
extensive  viiieyardmre  established,  Ihe  depreda- 
tions committed  mu  be  spread  on  a  larger  surface; 
consequently  less  nsibly  fell,  when,  at  the  same 
lime,  there  will  beiore  persons  interested  and  oc- 
cupied in  the  desiclion  of  these  ilepredalors. 

Another  kind  ollepredalors  are  also  iiiucb  lu  h< 
dreaded;  and  I  rg'ct  lo  say  that  in  this  country, 
which  is  einphati^ly  said  to  have  a  cnvernmenl  of 
laws,  property  ntssarily  exposed,  is  so  little  re- 
spected; and  pde  are  seepj  some  of  whom,  one 
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iioah  iliinli.  ouflii  to  know  beltpr,  lo  (ic>  oil  ind 
cany  wiy  tlie  iVull  of  othiT's  toils,  »j|if  it  were  n 
mattcnfriBlit  If  it  bo  not  n  maltfJof  ri|?ht.  il 
it  a  nuiiT  of  custom,  »nil  a  most  •li»reful  ooe  it 
ii  Tin  rpiiicdr  to  wtiicli — htmtsly  in  tlif  people 
mill  litict  to  enforce  lhi$  virtue,  is  imit  obviom, 
tliO'ii;h  |i<rlia|t4  ililVuull  of  atlainniciit    1 

■|  hrsr  Ire  the  most  prominent  ohstaHr!.  lo  the 
turrcssful  mlilvHtion  of  the  vine  in  ili'  country, 
that  occur  t>  me  at  pre  sent.  When  I  >jile  to  you 
•{;ain,  winch  I  intend  lo  do  shortly ,  il(«ny  other 
ditlicully  occirs  lo  mv  mind,  I  shall  uicalin  it. 
1  am,  Ps|«'Ciriill\ ,  dear  sir,  | 

Voir  obed't  serv't,  I 

N.  HERBEt.|ONT. 


GOOSEBERRIKS. 
In  all  cases,  th<  gooseberry  should  hi  kept  free 
froiu  suckers,  and  trained  near  the  grouH'*  to  a  sin 
gle  stem — this  mod*  of  training  them  b«iig  found 
to  cause  A  far  greater  product  i!i  quantilv,  as  well 
as  an  increa>e  in  the  size.  They  need  ii|icb  atten- 
tion in  other  r.'?pccts,  and  one-third  ot  the  old 
Wood  must  be  regularly  trimmed  out  evei)  autumn, 
by  which  means  a  succession  of  thril^  bearing 
wood  win  be  kept  up.  As  the  Gnest  IruiO  s  produ- 
ced on  the  young  shoots  of  the  previikit  year's 
growth,  it  is  also  necessary  every  autumn, lu  dig  in 
a  plenty  of  old  well-rolleil  manure  aromd  them. 
This  treatment  will  cause  them  to  grow  siroug.anil 
the  fruit  to  be  large  and  fair.  Where  the  summers 
are  very  hot,  a  northern  aspect  is  preferable,  and 
the  fruit  will  be  imce  the  size  if  they  are  plainted 
against  A  liorlli  fence,  or  in  any  other  iiluation 
where  they  are  sheltered  from  the  intense  heat  of 
noon-<la_y.  which,  when  ditTf-rently  (.iluated,  often 
scorches  the  fruit  to  such  a  degree  as  to  eDtirely 
•top  its  growth. 


■"anir  giiiiiiid.  .\«  lor  perMinal  inlenonrHc.a  in  in 
who  IS  willing  lo  amuse  himself,  u  ill  then  be  nhlr  to 
travel  four  times  in  a  day  from  the  one  city  to  the 
other;  and,  in  regard  to  business,  it  will  lie  nun- 
amusement  lor  a  Wnshingtonian  to  goto  lialiiinoK 
in  the  morning  and  arrive  al  home  in  the  eviMiiii;; 
Willi  a  whole  cargo,  even  of  llie  most  bulky  articles 
"liirli  enter  iiilo  commercial  tiaiiHaclions.  What  a 
rorliast  will  not  llii*  lie  lo  the  lime  wliicli  we  remeni- 
liir,  when  the  mall  >liige  would  leave  nalliiiiure  be- 
Ion- day  light  (in  the  winter  season,)  and  by  dint  of 
;;real  exertion,  reaili  here  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  thai 
niglill  In  fact,  it  was  often  the  ease,  alter  wet  thaw- 
ing weather,  that  the  stage  did  not  arrive  here  until 
ihc  day  following,  and  sometimes  even  late  on  thai 
day.  [AaJ.  Int. 

"A  bill  lo  aulhoriic  a  Rail-road  xcithin  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"Be  it  enacted,  S,-c.  That  the  assent  of  Congress 
to  the  cuDstriicling  a  rail-road,  by  a  company  iucor- 
poraled  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  from 
B.iilioiore  to  the  City  of  Washington,  he,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  given,  to  the  extent  tliat  Congress  has 
jurisdiction  of  the  soil  over  which  it  may  pass,  con- 
ceding to  said  coojpany  to  exact  such  tolls,  and  to 
enjoy  such  benefits  and  privileges,  as  the  act  of  in 
corporation  of  the  stale  of  Maryland  gives  to  saiil 
corporation,  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Mary 
land:  Provided.  In  the  locatioaof  the  road,  it  iihall 
not  be  lawful  for  said  company  to  pass  thruugli  an'^ 
of  the  reserved  squares  or  open  spaces  of  thecily, 
» ilhout  the  consent  of  Congress." 


THE  HIGH  CR.\NBEKRY. 

Few  people  seem  lo  be  aware  that  this  sbm''.  of 
small  tree,  which  grow.,  »!..«i-.c-'-.,  ■••  >"c  marsties 

and  9W!>»-| -"d  us.  yielding  rich  clusters  of  very 

Handsome  fruit,  a  delicious  tart,  may  be  cultivated 
with  ease  and  success  in  our  gardens  and  shrubbe- 
ries. Without  knowing  that  the  attempt  had  ever 
been  made,  1  tried  it  last  spring,  with  some  half  a 
dozen  shrubs,  all  of  which  bore  the  transplintiog 
very  well;  for  they  lived,  grew  as  vigorously  as 
most  vegetables  do  the  first  year,  and  some  of  them 
bore  fine  bunches  of  fruit.  The  twigs  Liken  off, 
put  out  as  cuttings,  also  took,  which  shows  with 
what  facility  we  may  stock  our  gardens  wiih  cran- 
berries, {liocheslcr  Adv. 


A  KiM  K\ra*rT  kkom  CiiKHiiir.s. 
Whiskey  barrel  for  a  brewing  cask,  cut  a  stave  to 
liMve  a  hole  five  inches  long.  A«  you  fill  the  barrel 
with  Morrllo  cherries,  add  twenty  pounds  of  white 
Havana  sugar;  then  add  ua  much  good  whiskey  as 
llie  barrel  will  hold.  Over  the  square,  put  a  piece 
'if  catgut  or  coar»e  mu'<liii,  to  keep  out  insects.  A 
slick  will  stir  the  contents  of  the  casks,  which  is  ad' 
vantageous  lo  lie  done  every  day.  At  the  end  of 
lilleen  days,  pour  nlT,  by  the  sqiiarc,  all  the  liquid, 
which  put  into  a  whi.'.key  cask;  then  take  the  cher- 
ries and  [louiid  them  in  a  hominy  mortar  until 
you  crack  the  stones  well — return  into  the  cask,  ad- 
ding, at  the  same  time,  twenty  pounds  of  Havana 
white  sugar,  and  six  gallons  water — stir  it  daily  six 
days;  then  strain  off,  and  sque/.e  out  all  you  can  get 
Irom  the  pulp,  adding  it  lo  the  first  drawing — spick- 
el  llie  barrel  and  put  it  on  skills — in  a  few  days  it 
will  refine,  and  prove  to  be  a  delicious  extract.  To 
lie  drank  as  you  would  wine.  It  will  make  punch, 
with  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  lemon 
or  lime  juice,  or  with  water. 

Ai.EXA.NDER  Henry. 


zsriaKxrAL  zmpkovement. 


BALTIMORE  AND  WASHINGTON  RAIL- 
ROAD. 

The  Baltimoreans  seem  to  be  really  in  earnest  in 
the  plan  of  making  a  Rail-road  from  the  Monu- 
meotal  city  lo  the  City  ol  Washington.  They  have 
applied  to  Congress  lo  allow  them  to  make  thai  part 
of  It  within  the  limits  of  the  District,  on  terms  cor- 
respondent with  those  on  which  it  is  to  be  made 
within  the  state  of  Maryland.  A  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose has  passed  the  Senate,  aod  has  been  ordered 
to  a  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  charge  on  the  transportation  of  all  goods,  &c. 
IS  not  to  exceed  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile  for  toll;  and 
three  cents  a  ton  for  transportation;  and  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers,  the  charge  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  cents  per  mile.  This  importani  project, 
if  carried  into  effect,  will  greatly  facilitate  intercourse 
between  this  city  and  Baltimore.  The  distance  will 
then  be  travelled  in  about  one  half  the  time  which  is 
now  required  for  the  travel  oflbe  mail  stage  over  the 
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Code  of  Ikstroction  for  Husbands. 

[Wives  need  not  shew  this  to  their  husbands,  but 
if  it  fall  in  their  way — verv  well  J 

,.  i.^,  „,^._r  iiusDand  he  persuaded  that,  in  the 
government  of  his  family,  his  authority  is  para- 
ii.ounl  lo  every  other,  and  that  his  responsibility  is 
therefore  weightier  than  that  of  his  wife.  Let  him 
recollect  that  one  word  from  him  will  go  larlher 
than  stripes  inflicted  by  her;  and  that  whilst  she 
sinks  into  gentleness  and  good  nature,  be  must  sup- 
port government. 

2.  Be  careful  lo  act  with  such  discretion  and 
good  temper  towards  your  wives,  as  to  allow  them 
no  occasion  lo  contradict  you.  Wlien  we  play  the 
lion,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should  act  the 
tiger. 

3.  Be  careful  to  bestow  upon  the  standing  and  ca- 
pacity of  your  wives,  that  respect  and  affection, 
which  may  seem  to  be  applied  in  their  admission  lo 
a  participation  in  your  plans  and  transactions.  By 
thus  consulting  them,  you  will  relieve  them  from 
the  necessity  of  giving  llicir  advice  unsolicited. 

4.  Exhibit  that  unexceptionable  morality  which 
no  censor,  much  less  an  .iffeclionate  wile,  could 
condemn.  It  is  the  duly  of  husbands  lo  be  an  ex- 
ample of  patience,  goodness  and  sobriety  to  their 
families. 

5.  Remember  that  the  condition  of  a  wife,  with 
every  possible  alleviation,  is  one  of  incessant  care, 
of  nameless  inquietudes,  and  of  peculiar  suffering. 

C.  Remember  also,  that  whilst  Ihc  wife  is  com- 
pelled to  use  the  most  consummate  and  self-deny- 
ing address,  to  perpetuate  the  affection  of  her  hus- 
band, he  secures  and  perpetuates  hers  at  a  very 
small  expense  of  pains  and  attention. 

7  Exact  no  more  from  your  wives  than  you  will 
be  willing  to  accord  under  similar  circumstances. 

8.  Submit  lo  this  code,  and  your  wives  will  either 
conform  to  the  foregoing,  or  else  are  incurable 
Xantippes,  and  consequently  not  to  be  conciliated 
by  any  concession.  {Col.  Star. 


spoRTXira  OLZO. 


(From  the  Hunting  Directory.) 
Portrait  of  a  Sports.man  of  the  Old  School. 
"In  the  old,  but  now  ruinous  mansion  of  Berwick 
Hall,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  once  lived 
the  well  known  William  Draper,  Esq.,  who  bred, 
led  and  hunted  the  staunchest  pack  of  fox-hounds 
in  Europe.  Upon  an  income  of  only  700  pounds 
per  annum,  he  brought  up,  creditably,  eleven  sons 
and  daughters;  kept  a  stable  of  excellent  hunters, 
a  kennel  of  true-bred  fox  hounds,  besides  a  carri- 
age with  horses,  suitable  for  the  convenience  of  my 
lady  and  her  daughters.  He  lived  in  the  old  ho 
nest  slyle  of  his  county,  killing  every  month  a  good 
ox  of  his  own  feeding,  and  priding  himself  on 
mainl.iining  a  substantial  table,  but  with  no  foreign 
kickshaws.  His  general  apparel  was  a  long  dark 
drab  hunting  coat,  a  belt  round  his  waist,  and  a 
strong  velvet  cap  on  his  head.  In  his  humour  he 
was  very  facetious,  always  having  some  pleasant 
story,  both  in  the  licld  ami  in  the  hall,  so  that  his 
company  was  much  sought  after  by  peisons  of  good 
condition,  and  which  was  of  great  use  lo  him  in  the 
subsequent  advancement  of  Lis  children.  His  sta- 
bles and  kennels  were  kept  in  such  order,  that 
sportsmen  observed  them  as  schools  for  huntsmen 
and  grooms,  who  were  glad  to  come  there  without 
Wages,  merely  lo  learn  their  business.  When  they 
hid  oblaineil  proper  instruclion,  he  then  recom- 
mended them  to  other  gentlemen,  \vh  >  wished  for 
no  better  character  than  Squire  Draper's  recom- 
mendation. He  was  always  up,  during  the  hunting 
season,  at  four  in  the  morning,  mounted  on  one  of 
his  nags  at  fire  o'clock,  himself  bringing  forth  his 
hounds,  hIio  knew  every  note  of  their  old  master's 
voice,  lo  ihe  field  he  rode  with  judgment,  avoid- 
ing what  was  unnecessary,  and  helping  his  hounds 
when  they  were  at  fault.  His  daiinhter  Di,  vtho 
was  equally  famous  at  riding,  used  lo  assist  him. 
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cheering  (lie  hounds  with  her  voice.  She  difid  at 
York  in  a  j;ood  old  age,  and  what  was  wonderful  to 
many  sportsnipn,  who  dared  not  to  follow  her,  she 
died  with  whole  hones,  in  her  hed. 

"After  the  fatiijucs  of  the  day,  which  were  gene- 
rally crowned  with  the  lirushcs  of  a  brace  of  foxes, 
he  entertained  those  who  would  return  with  him, 
and  which  was  sonictiiiii's  thirty  miles  distant, 
with  old  English  hospitality.  Good  old  October, 
was  the  liquor  drank;  and  his  first  Ib-vhuntins 
toast,  was,  '.?//  the  brushes  in  Christendom.^  At  the 
age  of  eii;hty  years,  this  gentleman  died,  as  he 
chiefly  lived,  for  he  died  on  horseback.  As  he  was 
going  to  give  some  instructions  to  a  friend  who  was 
rearing  up  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fit,  and  dropping  from  liis  old  favorite  pony, 
he  expired!  There  was  no  man,  rich  or  poor,  in 
his  neighbourhood,  hut  lamented  his  death;  and  the 
foxes  were  the  only  things  that  had  occasion  to  be 
glad  that  Squire  Draper  was  no  more." 

Scene  at  a  Nobi.k  ;  .  -.'s  Castle  in  England. 

Thank  heaven!  amid.st  all  the  display  of  wealth 
and  magnificence  at  Uaby  Castle  and  Newton 
House,  there  is  none  of  that  over-strained  and  sick- 
Jj  refinement, 

"So  (lull,  so  vapid,  so  genteel;" 
that  I  have  loo  often  met  with  in  my  walks  through 
life;  and  on  the  evening  previous  to  hunting  days, 
the  groom  frequently  makes  his  appearance  in  Lord 
Cleveland's  drawing  room,  to  receive  his  orders 
from  his  master's  lips.  I  now  want  the  aid  of  the 
pencil;  for  a  Hogarth  or  a  liunbury  would  not  have 
desired  a  better  subject  for  their  fancy  than  Tommy 
Hodgson  would  have  atlorded  on  these  occasions. 
I  vvill  endeavour  to  describe  the  scene  as  I  witness- 
ed if. 

The  door  opened  with  a  footman's  announcement 
of  "JMr.  Hodgson,  my  Lord;"  and  in  walked  Tom- 
my Hodgson,  presenting  a  full  front  to  his  master. 
No  sohlier  on  parade  could  present  a  better;  no 
gate  post  was  ever  straighler;  no  Shakspeare's  apo 
thecary  was  leaner;  and  the  succession  of  lines 
from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  too  plainly  shewed 
that  age  had  traced  his  cruel  way  over  Tommy's 
honest  face.  Not  a  word  escaped  him  until  the 
Marquis  took  his  card  out  of  his  pocket,  and  then 
the  dialogue  began.  It  was  a  rare  specimen  of 
the  laconic: 

Is  Moses  sound. > 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

I  shall  ride  him. 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

Also  Bergami. 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

Dick,  Swing. 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

Will,  Salopian. 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lady  Cleveland,  Raby. 

Yes,  my  I,ord. 

Edward,  The  Parson. 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lady  Arabella,  The  Duchess. 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

George,  Ohadiah. 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

That's  all! 

Yes,  my  Lord. — [Exit  Tommy: 

I  should  here  adil  that  all  these  "Yes,  my  Lords" 
were  accompanied  with  a  resjicctfid  bob  of  the 
head,  a  partial  shultiiig  of  the  eyes,  and  the  thumbs 
revolving  with  the  uniform  motion  of  a  wind  mill 
iiripellcd  by  the  gentle  breezes  of  a  spring  morning. 

[Declaim  as  we  may  against  nobility  and  aristo- 
cracy, are  wc  sure  tint  we  do  not  in  some  cases 
play  the  part  of  the  fox  in  the  fable?  Is  it  not  that 
the  grapes  arc  sour!  Can  it  lie  said  that  there 
are  few  who  would  banish  from  their  presence  the 


pleasures  that  wait  upon  rank  and  wealth,  if  within 
their  reach?  It  is  easy  to  decry  them:  to  do  so  is  even 
thought  to  be  synonimous  with  patriotism;  but  is  not 
the  possession  to  be  tolerated  on  the  ground  of  the 
<:ood  which  opulence  would  enable  us  to  do?  To 
have  a  redundant  income,  a  magnificent  establish- 
ment, old  generous  wines;  to  have  our  halls  and 
our  mantles  decorated  with  the  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  the  chisel  and  the  brush;  a  circle  of  culti- 
vated spirited  friends — splendid  equipages;  a  stud 
of  hi;;li  mettled  hunters  for  their  accommodation, 
and  a  kennel  of  fine  hounds  to 

"Awake  the  morning  echo  in  her  cell;" 
nothing,  surely,  could  he  more — anti-republican.] 


(Trom  the  Annals  of  Sporting,  for  Jan.  1828.) 
ANACREONTIC. 
The  moon  is  forth: — and  while  the  cars 

Of  night  are  out,  we  will  not  sleep. 
Send  round  the  bowl,  and  show  the  stars 

The  vigils  earthly  spirits  keep! 
And  if  the  vines,  in  yonder  sky, 

Drop  for  their  train  such  purple  tears. 
The  poets'  tale  should  be  no  lie. 

Which  paints  them  singing  in  their  spheres! 

Shall  we,  because  Hope's  fount  is  dry. 

Shun  every  fount  that  soothes  the  soul? 
The  pang  that  blights  the  heart  and  eye 

Was  never  gathered  from  the  bowl ! 
If  looks  be  dim  that  once  were  bright, 

'I'o  weep  will  hardly  make  them  brighter; 
And  if  our  hearts  he  far  from  light. 

At  least,  we'll  strive  to  make  them  lighter! 
Fill  high  the  glass!— to-night  we'll  try. 

For  once,  to  make  a  truce  with  sorrow. 
And  they  who  think  it  wise  to  sigh. 

May  smile  to-night — and  sigh  to-morrow: 
But  we  who  love  the  better  mood, 

To  gather  gladness  where  we  may. 
Will  naii,au.,^..„  .u:.  r-..r,,li>  flood, 

'I'he  dawning  of  a  brighter  ilay. 


HORSES. 

The  following  remarks  upon  horses  are  copied 
from  the  publication  of  an  eminent  farrier  in  Eu- 
rope; and  we  think  them  worth  the  perusal  of  far- 
mers generally. 

"The  pulse  of  a  horse  in  health,  is  from  3G  to  40 
beats  in  a  minute,  and  may  be  easily  felt  by  prefix- 
ing the  finger  gently  u\>oa  the  temporal  artery, 
whii'h  is  situated  about  an  inch  and  a  half  back- 
wards from  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

"Horses  have  not  the  faculty  of  puking,  or  even 
belching  wind  out  of  their  stomachs,  and  therefore 
are  peculiarly  subject  to  wind  colic. 

"When  a  horse  has  been  over-ridden,  bloody 
spots  may  be  seen  in  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

"A  limber  dock  is  sure  evidence  of  a  limber  back; 
that  is  a  weak  one. 

"A  horse  that  is  hardy  and  good  for  business,  has 
a  short  back  bone  which  terminates  forward  of  the 
hip  bones. 

"A  decoction  of  white  oak  bark,  will  kill  botts  by 
tanning  them,  and  they  will  become  so  shrivelled  as 
scarcely  to  be  discernible  when  discharged. 

"The  principal  signs  of  a  good  horse  are  these. 
The  eyes  set  apart  in  the  head,  and  large  and  bright; 
the  (|uirl  high  in  the  forehead;  one  or  two  in  the 
neck  is  a  good  sign;  the  neck  well  set  on  high;  the 
shoulder  blades  pretty  high,  and  converging  to  a 
point;  the  brrast  lull  and  large,  and  so  also  behind; 
the  body  round,  for  fl.it  bodied,  or  slab  sided  horses 
are  weak  natured;  the  dock  stifl"  going  wide  behind, 
for  if  the  gambols  knock  together,  it  shows  that 
the  horse  is  feeble;  chewing  the  bit  when  provok- 
ed, is  a  good  sign. 

"It  is  a  Spanish  proverb,  that  "a  dapple  gray  will 
sooner  die  than  tire." 


List  of  Thorough  Breu  Stallion-. 

Placai  (ltd  terrtis  of  standing— Season  o/1828. 

Rob  Roi'. — Fourteen  years  old,  a  finechesnut, 
not  a  whih  hair  about  him,  by  Gracchu.  (son  of 
Diomed— <ire  of  Sir  Archy,  out  of  the  imported 
mare.  Lady  Bunbury,  by  Trumpator,  ipwards  of 
fifteen  anc  a  half  hands;  stands  at  thf  "Mill  Ta- 
vern," of  Nathan  Lufborough,  Esq.  fou'  miles  aboTe 
Georgetown,  on  the  River  road — at  §'5  each,  to  be 
discharged  by  payment  of  ten,  on  <r  before  the 
1st  of  Ocober. — Insurance,  $25,  anc  five,  cash,  for 
the  single  leap — twenty-five  cents  to  the  groom — 
pasturagf  fifty  cents  per  week. 

Marsh.iiLL  Ney. — Four  years  Oid — blood  bay — 
black  mace,  tail  and  legs — fifteen  >nd  a  half  bands 
high— ^ot  by  the  celebrated  Amencan  Eclipse — his 
dam  Diana,  by  First  Consul — staids  at  Elkton, Ma- 
ryland, al  the  stable  of  his  owner,  Samuel  Hollings- 
worth,  ji^  Esq.  Terms,  $20  the  season— §.30  insur- 
ance mojey,  payable  at  the  erd  of  the  season,  1st 
of  August — pasturage,  timothy,  hay,  grain,  &c.  Sic. 
and  provided  at  the  market  price. 


The  giod  people  of  Talbot  county,  in  this  state, 
ought  to  rear  up  speedily  a  stock  of  fine  horses,  if 
success  depend  on  the  number  of  Stallions  at  their 
service.  There  are  advertised  in  the  last  Easton 
Gazette,  all  to  stand  at  Easton.  Yocng  Gabriel, 
by  old  Oscar — dam  Diamond  by  Vingtun — terras 
§5.  Shanondale,  by  imported  Eagle — dam  "A 
full  blooded  mare" — terms  $G.  Tuckahoe,  by  Sil- 
verheels  out  of  the  dam  of  Lady  Lightfoot — terms 
SU.  Logan,  by  the  imported  Hunter  Emperor,  out 
of  a  Medley  mare — terms  jfi.  Canton  Specula- 
tor, by  Old  Canton,  his  dam  by  Speculator — terms 
$.3,  (or  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  clear  of 
garlic)  Valentine,  a  thorough  bred  horse,  with  the 
advantage  of  having  been  imported — a  "lofty  car- 
riaged  horse"  sixteen  hands  one  inch  high — by  Ma- 
gistrate, out  of  Miss  Forrester— terms  $lj.  \oun(i 
Dm>.f,.r,  s|,.„j  i,y  Diomend,  who  was  sired  by 
">Qung  SpotTtea  L/.umv,....,  ■  i..,  ,,^„j  |,y  Napper- 
tandy — terms  J5. 


ivzzsci:iiZ>A]Mx:ous. 


POUNDS  AND  DOLLARS. 

The  following  table,  reducing  sterling  money  into 
dollars  and   cents,  we  republish,  that  the  planter 
may  know  what  his  cotton  actually  brings  in  Ame- 
rican currency,  agreeably  to  the  foreign  quotation. 
Sttrllng.  Cents.  Mills! 

\  d.  is  1  85 

2  is  3  70 

3  is  5  55 

4  is  7  49 

5  is  9  25 
<>                 is           11  11 

7  is  12  96 

8  is  14  Si 

9  is  16  66 

10  is  18  51 

11  is  20  36 

12  is  22  22 


PATENT  OFFICE. 
We  have  pleasure  in  slating,  that  Dr.  Thomas  P- 
Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  late  of  Oxford,  in  this  slate, 
is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale  lo  succeed 
Dr.  Thornton,  as  Superinlcndant  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, at  Washington.  The  Franklin  Journal,  which 
has  given  so  much  celebrity  lo  Dr.  Jones  as  its  Edi- 
tor, will  be  continued,  it  is  presumed,  by  him.  Hi- 
acquirements  in  practical  science  and  chemistry, 
and  his  great  knowledge  of  mechanics,  hds  procur- 
ed him  the  most  honourable  distinction  in  the  esti- 
mation of  scientific  and  literary  men.— L^i'"-  -Kcff- 
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cjiiis:  ifjLSiSiiaiJaB' 


Baltimom,  Fkidat,  Mat  S,  1918. 


It  is  pleasing  to  witness  the  diffusiod  which  is 
poing  on  of  the  blooil  of  the  most  iroprofcd  stock, 
of  vtriou'  species.  The  piibhik  »cem»  to  be  awak 
ened  to  the  iiiiportanro  of  keeping  up  in  the  high 
est  perfictioii,  ami  of  using  to  a  greatcf  e\teiil, 
the  strain  of  the  bred  Horse— but  «hat  i|  of  moro 
universal  importance  is  the  kecpiiiK  an  «ye  upon 
the  qualilv  of  our  ntal  eattle:  anJ  hero  lo^  there  is 
evidence  of  a  proper  fcclinp  by  the  ureal  demand, 
beyond  the  mca  >  of  supply  for  the  purestockof 
improved  short  horns  at  Powcllon,  the  farm  of 
Col.  Fowel.  near  I'hil.  ilelphia.  \Ve  were  much 
(ratified  with  -u  opportunity  of  viewing  a  fine  young 
bull  of  this  f!  -  k.  a  few  '  lys  since,  goiuj;  tj|  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  bhenandoali,  to  be  used  thfcre  under 
the  management  of  gentlemen  of  the  best  judg- 
neot  The  theatre  is  a  good  one,  and  sooa  will  be 
perceived  the  good  fruits  of  this  essay  to  improve 
their  cattle  and  make  them  better  correspond  with 
the  richness  of  their  lands. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  we  may  add,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Southdown  sheep  procured  by  Colonel 
Powel,  for  his  friend  Col.  Lloyd,  of  this  state,  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  attended  with  improvement  in 
the  qualities  and  value  of  that  race  of  animals,  in 
several  important  particulars — especially  in  impart- 
ing to  them  more  thrlftiness — greater  hardiness  of 
constitution — and  better'wool  for  certain  useful  pur- 
poses, and  more  desirable  qualities  as  tmition.  We 
are  informed,  that  Col.  Lloyd  will  sell  a  few  half 
bred  short  horn  bull  calves,  of  last  season,  on  his 
farm,  for  from  ia  to  §50.  He  will  deliver  year  old 
half-blood  Southdown  rams  in  Baltimore  for  $10; 
and  lambs  of  this  spring,  same  blood,  he  will  de- 
liver in  Baltimore,  in  July,  for  $5. 

As  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  we  should 
think  that  those  whose  flocks  have  degenerated  by 
breeding  In  and  In — or  which  have  been  rendered 
more  tender  and  less  prolific  by  too  muoli  admix- 
ture of  the  Disblcj  blood;  and  where  wool  of  ex- 
treme fineness  is  not  their  principal  object;  would 
consult  their  interest  by  taking  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity to  impregnate  their  flocks  with  the  blood  of  the 
Southdotcn.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
•peaking  more  at  large  on  the  qualities  of  this  breed 
of  sheep. 


brrrds,  which  will  he  found  rommlxitd  with  the  fine 
animals  sent  to  our  market  from  the  rich  lands  on 
the  south  branch  of  the  Totomac,  and  wilh  the  rx- 
rcllcnt  catlle,  f.iiiied  in  Kentucky,  for  their  symme- 
try and  great  size. 

^>.SIuggards  who  discouarge  every  new  enlcr- 
prlsr,  and  all  .illenipts  nt  improvement,  would  have 
ii-i  believe,  lliat  agriculture  lias  gained  nothing  by 
any  departure  from  old  practices.     Nolliini;  ran  lie 
more  pernicious  than  the  precepts  of  these  miserly 
iliDiirs  unless  it  be  their  examples.    A  singular  |)roof 
(ilwliat  lias  been  done  In  one,  and  a  stimulus  to  per- 
severe In  other  pursuits  of  the  husbandman,  may  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  increased  average  weiij;hl  of 
oxen,  calves  and  sheep  in  the  course  of  a  century. 
In  the  year  1*00,  the  average  weight  of  oxen  killed 
for  the  London  market,  was  370  pounds,  of  calves 
00  pounds,  and  of  sheep  28  pounds.     In  181i,the 
average  weight  of  oxen,  in  the  same  market,  was 
SlOT  pounds.that  of  calves   110  and  of  sheep  80 
pounds — the  latter  having  increased  more  than  three 
loll)!     Has  this  Improvement  In  all  the  valuable  pro- 
perties and  dispositions  of  animals  for  the  food  of 
man  been  accomplished  without  management!  with- 
out skilful  crossing  of  breeds?  Without  knowledge 
gained  by  reading,  reflection  and  study?     Without 
exhibitions  to  excite,  and  premiums  to  honour  suc- 
cess?    Without  the  aid  of  discussion  and  the  light 
of  science?    Yet  there  are  many  amongst  us  of  those 
numerous  families,  the  "Hold-fasts,"  and  the  "Good- 
enoughs,"  who  will  ask  you,  who  ever  learned  any 
thing  about  farming  from  study  or  from  books?  To 
see  a  farmer  with  a  pen  or  a  book  in  his  hand.  Is  in 
their  opinion,  ominous  of  bad  management  and  ruin; 
and  at  a  cattle  show,  where  the  premiums  have  been 
bought  chiefly  by  contributions  levied  on  merchants, 
huvyers  and  gentlemen,  who  are  not  farmers;  you 
will  see  one  of  these  poor  spirited  fault-finders,  come 
and   peep  through  or  over  the  enclosure,  and   go 
away,  preferring  rather  to  lay  out  one  dollar  in  sllll 
burnt  whiskey,  or  to  print  filthy  politicnl  liand-bllls, 
than  to  ottvc  from  dissolution  a  society  established 
for  the  benefit  of  his  peculiar  calling.     Thompson's 
Apostrophe  to  Philosophy,  is,  nevertheless  applica- 
ble to  knowledge  In  general;  and  Is  no  where  more 
emphatically  justified   than   In  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  by  scientific  researches  and  illustra- 
tions In  the  pursuits  of  the  agriciillurlst. 
"With  thee, .serene  Pliiloscphy,  with  thee, 
And  thy  bright  garland,  let  me  crown  my  song! 


'Ifie  Kditor  will  be  much  oblii;cd  to  any  gentle- 
man for  inforiiialioii  on  the  subject  of  the  following 
en(|uirie9: 

Krom  the  shortneta  of  our  crops  and  the  low  price 
of  our  staple  ii,  this  state,  (he  planters  will  have  to 
resort  'o  first  principles,  or  evident  ruin  mint  follow, 
I  have  been  spoken  to  by  some  of  my  friends  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  a  spinning  machine,  such  as 
would  answer  for  family  use,  and  as  I  know  of  no 
one  possessing  the  extensive  knowledge  that  you  do 
on  such  subjects,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ask 
you  for  information  on  the  subject.  It  Is  desirable 
to  rombine  cheapness,  with  strength,  and  as  simple 
as  possible,  to  be  exclusively  for  coarse  cloth,  and 
If  possible,  to  enable  us  to  make  our  own  cotton 
bagging  with  it. 

We  have  had  winter  for  the  last  month,  our  crops 
of  wheat,  which  I  never  have  seen  more  flattering, 
Is  entirely  destroyed  by  frost,  as  is  our  corn,  &.c. 
We  shall  have  to  plant  all  our  corn  crops  over,  and 
I  am  afraid  our  cotton  will  share  the  same  fate. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

FAiNSH.  CARTER. 

MUeilgviUe,  Geo.Jlpril  20,  1828. 


5>The  river  at  Wheeling  on  Saturday  last  was 
about  fifteen  feet  above  low  water  mark — falling. 


5>-Country  produce  has  not  improved  in  price 
since  our  last.  Some  things  have  declined  a  little. 
An  efTort  was  made  to  raise  the  price  121  cents  per 
barrel  on  Susquehanna  flour — but  it  was  not  real- 
l/.ed.  Best  wheat  from  that  country,  92  cents;  best 
from  Virginia,  8G. 


£3^  The  sales  of  Improved  Dairy  Short  Horns  al 
Powclton,  since  October  last,  equal,  we  understand, 
$30(10. 

Eleven  Imported  bulls,  and  seventeen  imported 
females  have  been  the  basis  of  Col.  Powel's  slock. 
He  has  conceived  it  essential  to  establish  different 
streams  of  pure  blood,  in  order  that  the  evils  of 
"breeding  In"  to  too  close  affinity  may  be  guarded 
against.  All  the  males  and  many  of  the  females, 
were  procured  without  limitation  of  price;  two  of 
the  heifers  having  cost  §1285.  Some  of  them  had 
taken  prizes  in  England.  Thus  when  we  hear  of 
calves  selling  al  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars, 
we  must  not  Infer  that  the  profits  are  large  to  the 
imjiortei ;  more  especially  as  he  has  never  required 
for  an  Imported  animal,  more  than  its  actual  cost. 
Fifty  animals  derived  from  this  stock,  principally 
males,  have  been  distributed  In  different  states,  from 
Georgia  to  Maine.  Many  of  them  having  been 
employed  by  the  purchasers  for  hire,  their  offspring 
of  course,  has  been  \vidcly  disseminated.  Some  of 
the  bulls,  we  have  been  assured,  have  made  in  one 
year  nearly  $500.  Col.  Powel,  however,  has  never, 
in  any  instance,  allowed  his  own  to  be  employed  for 
pay. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  notice  here  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  Mr.  Patterson  of  this  state.  He  cer- 
tainly was  one  of  the  earliest  Improvers  of  neat  cat- 
tle; and  has  widely  extended  the  benefits  ol  his 


Without  thee,  what  were  enlighten'd  man.' 
A  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wilds 
In  quest  of  prey;  and  with  th'  unfashion'd  fur 
Rough  clad;  devoid  of  every  finer  art, 
And  elegance  of  life." 


^I^Green  Rye  has  been  selling  in  the  streets  of 
Baltimore  since  the  20th  of  April — it  now  sells  for 
ten  cents  a  bundle,  being  a  large  arm  full — that  is 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  bushel  of  corn. 


f^The  superb  horse  John  Hancock  will  be  sent 
back  to  V  irginia,  to  be  put  in  training,  and  will  nut 
stand,  as  was  expected,  in  this  nei;;hboiirhood.  To 
see  how  far  encouragement  for  him  might  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  requested  that  the  names  of  persons 
wishing  to  send  mares,  might  be  left  at  the  office  of 
the  American  Farmer;  not  one  has  been  so  left.  If 
gentlemen  desire  to  have  a  thorough  bred  horse,  o( 
superior  (pialities,  they  have  only  to  associate  to  the 
number  of  thirty — pay  §50  eacli,  and  scnil  to  Vir- 
ginia and  get  iacb  a  horse  in  ten  days,  and  in  two 
seasons  they  may  get  back  their  money  or  its  worth. 


O-The  Editor  begs  to  renew  the  request  for  the 
pedigree  of  Figure,  and  to  ask  also  for  the  pedigree 
of  Chesapeake — formerly  the  property  of  Mr.  tilt- 
tings,  of  Long  Green,  and  by  him  sold  to  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Lancaster. 


Late  and  Important  from  England. 

The  ship  Hamilton,  Bunker,  31  days  from  Liver- 
pool, arrived  this  morning:  sailed  on  tlie  UOth  March. 
The  editors  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  are  In- 
debted to  captain  Bunker  for  regular  files  of  London 
and  Liverpool  papers — the  former  to  the  24th  of 
March,  the  latter  to  the  26th,  both  inclusive. 

The  New  Times  of  the  20th  March,  mentions 
that  a  rumor  prevailed  at  the  west  end  the  day  be- 
fore, that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  proceed 
immediately  to  Russia,  to  confer  with  the  Emperor 
on  the  alViilrs  of  the  east.  The  same  paper  adds 
that  there  Is  no  instance  of  such  a  step  having  been 
taken  by  a  Prime  Minister;  but  the  mission  of  Lord 
Castlercagh,  in  1S14,  was  in  some  measure  analo- 
gous. 

Ijindon,  March  24. — The  stock  of  foreign  wheat 
is  now  getting  very  low.  There  has  been  a  petition 
handed  round  this  day,  and  generally  signed,  pray- 
ing that  a  clause  be  Introduced  Into  the  new  corn 
bill,  to  permit  the  wheat  in  bond  to  be  converted 
into  flour  for  the  use  of  the  colonies.  Average  price 
of  wheat,  for  the  week  up  to  the  21st  of  March, 
52s  4d. 

Russia,  the  Allies  and  Turks. 

As  we  asserted  on  Saturday,  it  is  now  clear  that 
the  report  of  hostilities  having  commenced  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  was  quite  premature.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  accounts  which  will  be  found  below,  all 
of  which  concur  in  discountenancing  the  idea  of  an 
Immediate  war,  the  story  is  thus  emphatically  con- 
tradicted by  the  British  minister: 

In  the  1  louse  of  Commons,  on  the  evening  of  the 
22d  iSfarch,  Sir  R.  Wilson  asked  if  it  was  Intended 
to  sustain  the  treaty  of  the  6th  July,  and  whether 
there  had  been  any  orders  to  prevent  provisions  be- 
ing sent  to  the  Turkish  stations  in  the  Morea?  Mr. 
Secretary  Peel  said  there  was  nu  change  in  the  views 
of  govvrnmeiit  us  to  the  treaty,  and  no  notice  had  been 
received  of  any  change  in  the  Russitui  relations;  or  of 
any  dcclaratio}i  of  war  by  Russia  against  Turkey, 
tt'hcn  suck  intelligence  arrived,  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  state  the  vieics  of  government.  The  in- 
structions respecting  (he  Morea  continued,  and  tha 
attention  of  the  admirals  was  called  to  tbem. 
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LtvERFOOb  Cotton  Market. 

Monday,  March  24. 
The  cotton  market  has  been  more  animated  last 
week  than  for  some  time  past,  and  an  advance  of 
1  8d  per  pound  has  been  obtained  on  American  de- 
scriptions. Egyptians,  howerer,  are  about  Id  per 
lb.  lower.  At  a  public  sale  on  Friday.  280  hags 
Demcrara  and  Berbice  sold  steadily  at  71  to  8  l-8d 
for  inferior  to  fair;  di  to  9  3-8d  for  good  fair  to  fine. 
The  private  transactions  comprise  6,540  Bowed,  at 
5d  to  6<d  chiefly;  Sid  to  61d  for  middling  fair  to 
Rood  fair;  1 ,750  Orleans,  5  5-8  to  7  l-8d;  3,7-iO  iMo- 
liile  and  Alabama,  5(1  to  6  Id,  chiefly  5i  to  5Jd;  400 
.Sea  Island  lid  to  I6d;  250  staine.l  do.  7d  to  Ud; 
1,280  Pernanibuco,  73  to  8id;  1,380  Maranham,  7J 
lo8d;  370  Bahia,  7i  to  7  7-8;  2,260  Ejtyplian.e 
3  8d  to  y.l,  chiefly  6  5-8  to  6Sd;  30  Di-merara  8d; 
SO  Bahama,  fi  7  8  to  7id;  220  Sural,  i^Jd  to  44d; 
and  60  Bengal,  at  1  to  4  1-Sd  per  lb. — Mhich,  with 
those  sold  by  auction,  make  a  total  of  18,470  bags, 
of  which  2,000  bags  of  American  and  I,j00  Egyp- 
tian, have  been  taken  on  speculation.  The  demand 
continues  steady,  without  any  alteration  in  prices; 
the  sales  lor  Saturday  and  to-day  amount  to  about 
S,500  bags. 

The  Thorough  Bred  Horse 
aiLE.5  SCROGGINS, 

Will  stand  the  ensuing  season,  commencing  the  1st  of 
March  and  terminutirjg  the  16lli  July,  at  .Sampson  (curt 
House,  N.  C.  and  will  cover  mare  at  iwentj-hve  dollars 
the  season,  discharged  by  the  payment  of  twenty  dollars 
at  the  expiration  of  the  season — thirty  dollaii  to  insure 
a  marc  to  be  in  foal.  Mares  sent  to  the  Ijorsc  will  be 
pastured  gratis;  and  fed  on  grain  at  twenty-live  cents 
per  day.  livery  possible  attention  will  be  paid  to  mares, 
but  the  subscriber  will  not  hold  himself  responsible  for 
any  accidents  or  escapes. 

Giles  Scroggins  is  a  beautiful  blood  bay,  with  black 
legs,  mane  and  tail,  with  a  most  beautiful  coal  of  hair; 
which  evinces  his  great  purity  of  blood,  lie  wiil  be 
four  years  old  this  spring;  and  is  fivt  fcot  three  incties 
high.  yVhen  he  attains  his  full  growth  i  which  will  not 
take  place  under  two  more  years, ^  lie  will  measure  fully 
sixteen  hands  high,  and  be  a  horse  of  great  weight  and 
muscular  powers.  His  parts  are  now  very  fine,  parti- 
cularly in  his  quarters,  coupling,  thigh  and  hock;  and 
■when  he  arrives  at  the  full  ptrleclion  of  his  form,  he 
will  certainly  be  one  of  the  finest  looking  horses  in  this 
country,  and  eminently  calculated  to  improve  the  stock 
of  horses  in  this  section  of  the  state,  as  he  combines  and 
partakes  more  or  U-ss  of  all  those  fine  and  valuable 
crosses  which  judicious  breeders  of  fine  horses  hold  in 
such  high  estimation — I  allude  to  Sir  .\r(  hey,  Bedford, 
Daredevil,  Wildaire,  kc.  Much  more  could  be  said  in 
praise  of  this  high  bred  horse,  but  1  leave  it  to  the  can- 
dor and  judgment  of  all  persons  to  look  and  decide  for 
tlieinselves. 

PEnicREE. — Giles  Scroggins  was  got  by  Sir  Archie, 
his  dam  by  the  imported  horse  Bedford;  his  grandam 
by  the  imported  horse  Daredevil;  his  great  grandam  by 
old  Wildaire;  his  great  great  grandam  by  Apollo;  Ins 
great  great  great  grandam  by  Mercury;  his  great  grrat 
great  great  grandam  by  the  imiiortcd  horse  Fearnought; 
his  great  great  great  great  great  grandam  by  the  import- 
ed horse  Jolly  Roger,  out  ot  CirinneH's  imported  mare. 
Bedford  by  Bunganiion,  (one  of  the  best  sons  of  the  ce- 
lebrated English  r.clipse;  his  dam  Fairy  by  Highfljir — 
Fairy  (iueen  by  young  Cade — Koulhe's  Black  Kyes  by 
Crab,  ice. 

Daredevil  was  got  by  Magnet,  (one  of  the  best  sons  of 
King  Herod;)  his  dom  by  Chrjsolite,  (son  ol  Blank;; 
his  grandam  Proserpine,  full  sister  to  D'Kelly's  celebrat- 
ed Krlipse.  Wihlaire  by  ihc  imporlid  Fearnougtit;  his 
dam  by  the  iiii|i>,rled  Jolly  liogcr,  out  of  the  importi'd 
marc  Kitty  Fisher.  Apoilo  was  got  hy  the  importrd 
rcarnoiight;  hi',  dam  an  imported  mare  by  the  ('ullin 
Arabian,  and  her  dam  the  noted  mare  I.ady  Thigh  by 
C.riswold's  Partner,  Greyhound,  Ctirweii's  Bay  Baib, 
&c.  Mercury  was  got  by  old  imported  Julius,  out  of 
Col.  Byrd's  (of  U'estover)  imported  nuire  Calista. 

Pkukohmani  K — He  won  a  sweep  slake  for  three  year 
old  colts, ^100  entrance,  over  the  l.awrcnieville  course, 
Va.  in  the  spring  ,d'  ISJI,  beating  at  dirue  heals,  (apt 
Harrison's  bay  bolt,  by  Virginian,  and  .Mr.  Wests  bay 


FUly,  by  Sir  Archie.  In  May  following,  he  won  a 
sweepstake  for  three  year  olds,  over  the  Tree  Hill 
course,  beating  Dr.  Selden's  S.  colt,  by  Sir  Alfred,  Mr. 
West's  yellow  filly,  by  .Sir  Archie,  Mr.  Bott's  bay  colt 
by  Bolivar.  Time,  1st  Im.  61s.  2nd  Im.  56s.  The 
same  spring  he  won  the  proprietor's  purse  of  §300  over 
the  Broad  Kock  course,  too  mile  heats,  at  three  heats, 
beating  Mr.  Ross's  Blenheim,  Mr.  Bott's  Phillis  and  Mr. 
West's  Charlotte  Pace,  by  Sir  Archie.  This  was  one 
of  the  finest  races  on  record,  and  considering  that  Giles 
was  but  three  years  old,  and  the  other  two  aged  nags 
and  first  rate  runners,  proved  him  to  be  a  colt  of  good 
speed  and  first  rate  bottom.  In  fact,  no  three  year  old 
colt  ever  made  a  better  race  for  the  distance  and  num- 
ber of  heals:  Giles  won  this  race  in  very  handsome 
style  at  three  heats.  Charlotte  Pace  won  the  first  heat, 
and  Giles  winning  the  two  last.  Isl  heat,  3m.  569.  2nd 
3m.  539.  3rd  heat  3m.  55s.  In  the  fall  following,  he 
was  trained  and  run  for  the  coll  stake  at  Caswell  C.  H., 
N.  C.  This  was  a  beautiful,  interesting  and  hard  con- 
tested race  between  Giles  Scroggins,  Capt.  Harrison's 
Contention  coll,  and  Mr.  West's  ^N  ewhock;  the  latter 
winning  the  first  heat  and  Giles  Scroggins  the  2i,d  and 
3rd.  Time  isl  heat  Im.  36s.  2nd  Im.  65s.  3rd  Im.  57s. 
The  next  week  he  was  started  for  the  Jockey  Club 
purse  over  the  Milton  course,  three  mile  heats,  against 
Capt.  Harrison's  horse  Frantic  by  Director,  and  Tur- 
ner's Carolinian,  by  Virginian.  In  this  race  ha  was  un- 
successful, owing  to  the  most  wretched  order,  particu- 
larly in  his  legs— ho  saved  his  distance  the  first  heal, 
and  in  the  second,  notwithstanding  it  was  evident  to 
every  person  that  saw  him  run  the  race,  that  he  was 
running  on  three  legs,  as  he  broke  down  early  in  the 
heat,  yet  he  came  in  very  handsomely,  as  the  other 
horses  only  beat  him  a  few  yards-^lt  was  with  great 
ditficully  he  was  gotten  off  the  tract.  He  thus  termi- 
nated his  racing  career  having  in  all  his  previous  races 
done  himself  great  credit,  and  beaten  all  or  most  of  the 
first  c.jlts  on  the  turf,  and  proved  himself  a  colt  of  un- 
coninKm  promise,  if  his  legs  had  not  tailed  him.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  his  trainer,  Capt.  J.  W.  Clay,  that  if  he 
had  remained  sound  in  his  legs,  he  would  have  made  a 
first  rale  four  mile  horse,  as  he  had  repeated  evidences 
of  his  good  speed  and  great  bottom — It  is  the  opinion 
of  all  good  judges  in  such  matters,  that  Giles  Scroggins 
is  well  calculated  to  improve  his  species,  and  jiislly  en- 
titled lu  a  runU  among  the  first  rate  horses  of  hi.s  day. 
February  ii,  ISiB.  w.  B.  MLi/^KS. 


INDIAN  QUEEN  HO  F  EL 

Alexander  Porter  has  taken  the  stand  at  the  corner 
of  Market  and  Queen-streets,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
sign  of  the  Indian  Queln,  where  he  will  be  happy  to 
receive  his  friends  and  other  customers;  and  promises 
to  provide  for  their  entertainment,  and  conduce  to  their 
comfort,  in  the  most  ample  and  best  manjier 

The  Stages  for  I'hi.adelphia,  Dover,  Christiana 
Bridge,  Newark,  Elkton,  and  Fronclitown  wiil  hereaf- 
ter leave  this  house  dady,  except  the  Dover  stage,  which 
leaves  on  .Mondays,  Uediiesdays  ar.il  Fridays 

Horses,  Gigs,  and  Carriages  of  the  best  kind,  will,  as 
heretofore,  be  kept  for  hire. 

Expresses  provided  to  travel  in  any  direction  at  a 
moment's  notice. 


VALUABLE  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE 

Tlio  subsrriher  cdlirs  at  private  sale  until  the  first  of 
September  next,  and  on  that  day,  il  not  sold  (at  public 
sale,)  under  a  deorec  of  the  conn  of  chancery,  thefol- 
h)wing  described  property,  situated  in  Washington 
county,  Maryland.  This  property  is  a  part  of  that  rich 
and  fertile  tract  of  limestone  land,  known  as  Genrral 
I»  inggold's  Manor,  situated  about  six  miles  tVom  Hagers- 
'I'liwii — measures  by  artnal  survey  i-jiio  acres,  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  good  wood  land.  There  is  a  nevcr- 
failing  stream  of  water  running  through  the  centre  of 
the  property,  and  has  three  or  more  good  springs  equi- 
distant, so  as  to  admit  ol  division  to  suit  purchasers. 
\tl;ielied  to  this  property  als".  a  complete  Grist  and 
Saw  Mill;  the  former  has  just  been  put  into  complete 
and  Ihorough  repair  by  an  alile  and  e.\perienced  iiii!U 
wriglil,  and  is  capable  of  turning  out  the  best  mer- 
ehantablc  and  country  work,  riinniiig  three  pair  of 
stones.  Also,  a  complete  distillery,  with  every  conve- 
nience attachitd  (hereto,  and  may,  with  the  addition  of 
an  apparatus,  be  put  into  immediate  operatioD  with  lit- 
tle or  no  expense.  The  additional  improveinenls  con- 
sist of  three  common  dwelling  houses,  hams,  staMcs, 
Uc,    11 19  unnecessary  to  give  a  furUior  description  of 


said  properly,  as  it  is  presumed  those  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  purchase,  will  view  the  premises. 

Possession  will  be  given  on  the  1st  day  of  April, 
lb29;  or,  if  it  would  9uil  purchasers,  the  pending  leases 
will  be  transferred  on  fa'r  terms. 

M^RV  RINGGOLD,  .''dimnirtroirix. 
Gtorgeluwn,  D.  C,  .Ipril  24,  1828. 


BAZ.TXUOai3  PRXOBS  OTTBaEKT. 


Corrcclfd  for  the  Jlinerican  Farmer,  it/  £rfirar<i  /.  fVilhmi- 
Cammitsunt  Merchant  and  Planters'  .Igent, 

flo   4,  BTtely't  lohnrf. 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $3  OO06  00— ordinary,  2.00  a  3.00 
— red,  3.60  a  4.50— fine  red,  4.50  a  6  SO — wrapping, 
5.00  0  9.00— Ohio  ordinary,  3  50  o  4  50-  good  red  span- 
gled, 5. OO06. 00— yellow,  6.UO0  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
0  16.00— Virginia,  2.50  a  8.00— Rapahannoek  2.16  o  3.00 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  6.00. 

Sales  of  tobacco  the  week  past  have  been  verv  limit- 
ed, and  s^l  sought  after— prices  about  the  same"  as  last 
week's  report.  Inspection  for  the  week,  3*4  hhds.  Ma- 
ryland, and  53  do.  Ohio 

Floitr— white  tvheat  family,  $6.00  a  6  50 — superfine 
Howard-st.  4.T5  04.914;  city  mills,  4.50;  .Susquehanna, 
4.1-'i  o  4  25— Cork  .VUal,  bbl.  2.60— Grain,  best  red 
wheat  85  a  90 — best  wt.  wheat  .95  o  1.00— ord.  to  good, 

.80  n  .86 — Corn,  .35  0  3T,  no  demand — Rte,  .42  a  44 

Oats,  21  o. 23— Beans  .Sua  1.0'  —Peas,  .65a  .60— Cio- 
VI  a  seed,  3  60  a  4.00— Timothy,  2.26  a  2.60— Orcuard 
Grass  Seed,  2.25  a  3 — Herd's  1  00  a  1.50 — Lucerne  374 
a  60  per  lb  — Bari.et,  .30— Flaxseed,  .75  a  .8u  -Cot- 
ton, \  a.  .3  0  91 — Lou.  10  o  .13 — Alabama,  9  a  .12 — 
Mississippi .  IO0.13— N.  Car.  .9n  .loi — Geo.  .9  a  .\0\— 
Whiskev,  in  hds  1st  proof,  .20  a  204 — in  bis.  22  a  22^ — 
Wool,  com.,  unwashed,.  15  a  !l6 — tvashed,  .18  o.20 — 3 
quarter,  .26  o  30 — full  do.  .30  a  35 — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  5<230 — Country, dew-rotted,  ton,  136  o  1-10 — water- 
rotted,  170  a  190— Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl. 
6  uO  a  6.61);  do.  trimmed,  6.60  a  7  CO — Herrings,  No.  I, 
bbl.  -'.374  o  2.50;  No.  2,  2.26— Mackerel,  No.  I,  6.50', 
No.  2,  6.25;  No.  3,  4.60— Bacon,  hams.  Bait  cured,  .9; 
do  Eastern  Shore,  .12^ — hog  round,  cured,  .6  a  .7 — 
Featliers,  .26  a  .28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  too, 
J3.25;  ground,  1  25  per  bbl. 

.Vpril  26th,  Captain  Kirby  s  cargo  of  white  corn,  646 
bushels,  from  Chester  river.  Queen  Anne's  county,  Md., 
8uM  for  30\,  «r..l  'is.'i  bushel.,  yellow  at  i'\  cts. 

April  -Cth,  Captain  Lynch's  i^rgo,  from  Chester  ri- 
ver, -91  bushels  white,  at.S5. 

April  2S!h  Captain  Tilghinan's  cargo,  161  bushels, 
from  d'..,  36  cts. 

April  28lh,  Captain  Pennington's  cargo,  from  the 
Head  of  Chester,  263  bushels  white,  at  36  cts. 


Marketing — Apples, bush.  2  nOo2.SO;  Buttcr,lb.  .31J 
a37i;  Eggs,  dozen,  10;  Turnips,  bush.  .3*4;  Potatoes,  ^ 
do.  .60;  Onioi  s,  do  .60;  Chickens,  doz.  2. oOo  3.00;  Beef, 
prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal,  .9;  .Mutton,  .6j  o  7;  Port,  j 
4.60  a  5  Oil;  .shad,  per  pair,  Is^  a  26;  (ireen  Peas,  per 
bush.  2  60;  liadi»lies,  perbunch,  4n  61;  Lettuce,  large 
heads,  6J;  Cauliflowers,  do.  26  a  37^;  Parsnips,  bushel, 
.ISjCarroU,  .76;  young  Ducks,  per  doz.  2.60  o,3  00;  Tui^ 
kies,  87  J  a  l.l.'i;  young  Lambs,  dressed,  1.75  a  2.00;  do. 
Pigs,  do.  .76  n  Sl^;  prune  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.60  0  6.00; 
Sausages,  per  lb  .8  n  .10. 

Hat,  per  ton,  $10.00;  Rye  Straw.  5.50  a  6.00;  Cut 
Grass,  per  bundle, .  1 0  a  .  1 2^. 
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S.  COCHRAN'S  PORTAHI.K  TIIKESHING 
MACHINK. 

for  ff'litiit  mil/  other  miall  firain. 
Tlir  priMt  i\ilv'(wil;ii:<-s  tlijt  irinrliiiie  possesses  over 
llic   niacluiics   notr   in   ^cnetal  usr,  from   lU  cooi- 


IrsH  l0!.s  of  Kiuii.      Willi  II,.-   ii.M,!|,Mi.tl  cAji.  n,r  of 
llirrp  or  four  Imr^rn  to  kci'i,  iho  luHrliiiio  in  n.ulion. 


(i.-KMnra*.  iiini|ilicil)',  nnil  being  porlHlile.is  tvnrlliy 

of  Ihn   f.irmcr's  atlcnlinn.     'I'licir   lieinir   niovnilil.- 

f,„.,. ,•  .  .,  1,.-  i: "■  '. "  ■"  »<;'i'  nil-  iiirtniino  in  iiiuiion, 

IL."     ""    r  »""'!"•'■;,'"■  °"   <lill'iinl  p:irl,  „l  [  hr  .n;iy  tlir.-sli  ..nl  liin   cro|.  .villi   ||,e  ,»„„,  f„rce  of 

'""""■■     ■' " ■'■   "  '      '       iimniial  lulioiir   lljjil   il    wmilcl   ipqiiirc   lo  kIucIc  the 

>:iin<-  qiianlily  .if  Kiain  in  Ihc  Hame  time.  This 
nnc.liinc!  nil!  an^vir  fur  livff  or  »ix  fMrirn-ri  lo  OKn 
one  of  IheiTi,  j-nnlly,  providf.l  ihcy  w,|l  use  it  in 
rulalion  in  Ihrolnn;;  out  their  crops. 


the  »:imc  f.inii,  onnvcnicnl  to  thi>  urain  in  slunk. 
•Mill  llirri,'  oporalnl,  no  /ioi«f  icinif  rcquirrd  niitij  fur 
Ihe  >tfriiii(  nf  the  thrnhrd  f^ritiii.  'I'liis  nii'lhii(|'  .|| 
:;i'ltin;r  ,j„{  ^rain  from  Ihf  »li(irk.  llir  fai;in  r  ivill 
iinJ  fur  prulcruble   lo    slacking,  ami  atteniled  ivilh 


F. 


r 

r 


\  .\.  Ar>-  llie  livo  ground  sills  which  are  sunk 
level  with  the  grniind.  H.  is  the  wrought  iron  shaft, 
which  operate;)  the  drum  by  cos  wheel  and  pinion 
of  >quare  gearin'.;.  C.  is  a  brid;;e  for  Ihe  horses  to 
|v(ss  over  the  shaft.  U.  is  a  circular  roof  with  a 
Hilled  iron  riilihiiis:  plate,\ol(ed  on  lo  the  under 
side  of  it.  which  the  wheat  ^scs  over,  by  the  ve- 
locity of  four  beaters,  and  is  |L.-(harged  on  the  op- 
posite side  from  the  fcedins^able.  E  E.  are  the 
«ettine;  screws  to  the  roof  V.  is  the  feeding  table, 
it.  is  two  fluted  feeding  rollers,  (c.ist  iron.)  I  I  1  I. 
are  Ihc  horse  let crs,  which  arc  boiled  on  to  the 
masfer-wbeei. 

The  Patent  Portable  Threshing  Maehir.e. 
The  subscriber  wishes  lo  call  ih«-oi<oi.tl.>n  ofiue 
Planters  parliciilariy.  to  the  late  improvement  he 
has  made  on  the  above  labour-saving  machine  His 
Improvement  consists  in  connecting  Ihe  tbresliing 
power  on  to  Ihe  end  of  the  ground  sills  c/  the  ope- 
rative power;  and  operah'ng  the  driiin  by  a  cog 
wheel  and  pinion  of  scH>are  gearing,  in  lieu  of  the 
large  belt  which  has  ^een  heretofore  used  in  ope- 
rating the  drum  ofall  portable  machines.  This  im- 
portant improvi^iient,  combining  with  the  sinipfici- 
ty  of  other  it-iproveineits  made  in  the  construction 
of  Ihe  opp-'''>ive  powp.%  makes  them  more  conipact, 
less  liatie  to  get  out  of  order,  and  perfectly  perma- 
nent when  in  opera-ion.  He  feels  sanguine  in  say- 
ii^,  that  they  ar<  superior  to  any  machine  ever 
ottered  to  tlie  Phntcrs,  either  in  Euiope  or  ,Vni,>ri- 
ca,  for  fxecutior,  cheapness,  and  durability.  It  is 
extieiuely  simpl-  in  its  structure,  nearly  all  its  p.irta 
are  of  iron,  perectly  portable;  can  be  adjusttil  en- 
tire in  a  coiiimin  wagon  from  one  farm  to  another, 
and  put  in  opeation  in  one  hour  after  it  arrives  at 
the  place  it  li  3  be  used,  by  the  plantation  hands. 
A  cotton  gin  on  be  attached  to  the  above  machine 
without  an  adilional  expense,  escept  the  gin.  Per- 
sons wishiii?to  get  Machines,  will  please  le^ve 
their  orders -9  early  as  possible,  that  ihey  may  be 
made  agairt  the  threshing  sea«on  commences. — 
The  price  •  the  machine  is  i.?.5  dollars  at  Ihe  fic- 
lory.  A  Cru  -Mill  attached  lo  them,  that  will  -rind 
from  si.x  t  eight  barrels  per  day,  will  cost  >'>  dol- 
lars in  adi'ion  to  the  Machine.  On  hand,  CnMon 
tiins,  wit  single  and  double  breast,  made  on  Ihe 
most  ap'oved  southern  plan.  Self  feedin"  Straw 
C; utters ic.  &c.  ° 

P.  S.The  above  MacHnes  can  be  shipped  at  a 
very  s*ll  expense  lo  any  part  of  Ihe  Uniltd  ^Jial.-s 
whereihere  is  navig;iti.,M  to  from  this  port,  llo-ir 
Irami,'  being  so  connected  by  screw  bolts,  dnvc- 
tailei-enons  and  keys,  that  they  can  be  deranged 
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in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  stowed  away  on  board 
ol  a  vessel  in  a  small  space.  When  the  machine  is 
all  put  together,  it  is  only  IS  feet  in  length  and  .J 
feci  .''  inches  in  breadth. 

Orders  for  Machines  by  this  mode  of  conveyance, 
the  proprietor  will  attend,  personally,  to  their  being 
put  on  board  of  the  vessel,  or  to  any  other  mode  of 
conveyance  that  may  be  necessary  for  their  trans- 
p'jrtation. 

N.  ]i.  The  subscriber  having  a  patent  right  of  his 
iiipruvtinent  on  Ihe  Portable  Threshing  Machine, 
secured  in  the  Patent  office,  forewarns  all  persons 
Irom  building  machines  embracing  any  of  Jiis  im- 
;  frovemenis;  and  likewise  all  persons  from  using 
I  file  same  under  the  penalty  of  the  law  on  patents, 
«.s  prosecution  will  be  used  lo  the  extent  in  cither 
case.  SAMUP:r,  COCHRAN, 

Head  if  Miiyo's  Bridec. 
Richmond,  Feb.  18,  1827. 

CERTIFICATES. 

I  do  hereby  certify,  that  I  own  one  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Cochran's  Portable  Threshing  Machines,  built  upon 
his  late  improved  plan;  which  improvement  consists 
in  part  by  connecting  the  threshing  power  on  to 
the  end  of  the  ground  sills  of  the  operative  power, 
and  operating  the  drum  by  a  cog  wheel  and  pinion 
of  square  gearing,  in  place  of  the  large  belt  as 
heretofore.  I  threshed,  during  the  last  season,  from 
800  to  900  bushels  of  grain,  clean  from  the  straw, 
averaging  from  160  to  200  bushels  per  day,  with 
ease,  to  four  horses  and  seven  hands.  It  is  perfect- 
ly portable,  and  can  be  removed  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  (iiit  in  operation  by  the  farm  hands  in 
three  or  four  hours.  I  think  il  preferable  to  any  I 
have  ever  seen.  Given  under  my  hand  this  16th 
day  of  December,  18i26. 

Chesterfield.  EDWARD  E.  ARCHER. 

_  F  do  hereby  certify,  that  I  own  one  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Cochran's  Portable  Threshing  Machines,  built  upon 
his  latest  improved  plan,  which  improvement  con- 
sists in  part  by  connecting  Ihc  Ihrfshing  power  on 
to  the  end  of  the  ground  sills  of  the  operating  pow- 
er, and  operating  the  drum  by  a  cog  wheel  and 
pinion  of  i-tpiare  gearing,  in  lieu  of  Ihe  large  belt, 
with  which  I  am  very  much  pleased.  I  threshed 
out  my  own  crop,  with  throe  horses,  that  ope- 
rated Willi  lasp.  I  am  of  opinion,  from  Ihe  experi- 
ment which  was  niaile  with  iiiinp,  lliat  wiih  four 
horses  or  mules,  and  eight  hands,  from  160  to  200 
hiisln-ls  niiifhl  be  got  out  per  d.iy  in  toli-rafile  :;ood 
whi-at.  I  have  Ihreslied  out  my  own  and  sen  ral  | 
of  my   neignliours'  wheat,  to   the  amount  of  3500  j 


bushels,  and  have  given  general  satisfaction  to  all. 

(iiven   under  my  hand  the-2llh  day  of  .Nov.    ]SHi. 

J\'ew  Kent.  .JAMES  C 1 .0 P TON. 

Tree  ma,  Dee.  iS.lSie. 
f  do  certify,  that  I  own  one  of  Mr.  Samuel  Coch- 
ran's Improved  Portable  Wheat  Threshing  Ma- 
chines, with  which  I  threshed  a  cro|i  of  wheat  last 
season, of  more  than  1 000  bushels.  I  believe  this 
machine  capable  of  threshing  iidO  bushels  per  day, 
clean  from  the  straw,  having  myself  threshed  ISO 
bu.shels  when  the  wheat  was  inditi'crent,  without 
Using  any  exertion.  J.  M.  SEI.UEN. 

_  This  is  to  certify,  that  I  purchased  o(  Mr.  Samuel 
Cochran,  in  the  year  1824,  one  of  his  Portable 
Threshing  Machines,  on  his  original  plan,  for  my 
farm  in  Amelia  count) ;  with  which  I  was  so  much 
pleased,  "hat  I  purchased  another  the  last  season 
for  my  farm  in  the  county  of  Chesterfield,  on  his 
late  improved  plan;  which  consists  in  connecting 
the  Threshing  box  on  to  one  end  of  the  ground 
sills  of  the  operative  power,  and  operating  Ihe  drum 
by  a  cog-wheel  and  pinion  of  square  gearing,  in 
lieu  of  the  large  bi-lt,  wilh  ivhicli  I  am  much  pleas- 
ed wilh  iU  operation:  it  gets  out  Ihc  wheat  wilh 
great  facility  and  expedition,  leaving  less  in  Ihe 
straw  than  any  marhinoof  my  acquaintance;  I  have 
never  attended  to  il  more  than  a  (cw  hours  in  the 
day.  I  am  of  opinion  that  by  proper  management 
il  will  g>l  out  luO  bushels  per  day,  with  great  ease, 
by  means  of  four  horses  or  mules,  and  eight  hand.-'. 
Given  under  my  hand,  this  Sih  day  of  Feb.  1827. 
THOS.  HOWLETT. 


(From  the  Vermont  .Aurora.) 
HEMP. 
The  cidtivation  of  this  valuable  plant  has  not,  un- 
til receiilly,  engaged  Ihe  attention  of  the  .\mericaii 
farmer,  and  that  only  on  a  limited  scale  in  particu- 
lar sections  of  the  eountry.  In  Vermont  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  stale  of  New  York,  Ihe  rais- 
ing of  hemp  has  not,  since  Ihe  close  of  the  last  war, 
and  then  only  by  a  few  individuals,  been  attempted. 
The  causes  which  have  generally  operated  to  re- 
tard its  introiliiclion,  are,  upon  a  correct  investiga- 
tion, atlributable  to  the  hardsliip  and  expense  of 
dn  ssiiig  it,  rather  llian  Ihe  dilliciilly  in  raising  or 
llie  waiil  of  a  prolilalile  market  for  vending  what- 
ever amount  of  it  may  be  produced.  The  crop 
raised  Ihe  last  season  in  several  counties  upon  the 
North  river  in  New  York,  and  some  time  since  on 
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th<-  Uuti^  iifar  Oiiiiin  riit-r.  in  VcniKinl.  |irin'-  in 
contcslibly,  lluit  uur  soil  is  of  ihe  fiisl  nnier  (or  ■< 
larjjB  growtb  and  easy  cultivation.  Prrlia()-  no  v.-- 
"Plable,  cxcepl  grass,  takes  and  eroivs  more  readily 
than  lieni|).  In  Europe,  where  hemp  is  extensively 
and  profitably  cultivated,  the  eliniale  correspond', 
vvilh  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  Slates:  hence 
it  does  not  require  to  be  aeclimatei)  to  a  hi'j;^  north- 
ern latitude  in  order  to  ripen  and  coat  the  first 
year's  planlini;.  The  roinparative  advantage  of 
raisin;;  hemp,  may  be  easily  cslimated  on  <alculal- 
ini;  the  quaiitity  produced  im  an  acre.  Ihe  price  for 
wliich  it  sill>  in  inarkel,  Ihe  expense  for  seed,  the 
use  of  the  land,  anil  the  value  o(  the  labour  in  rais- 
ing the  crop.  If  the  land  is  fresh  and  well  prepar- 
ed, half  a  ton  on  an  acre  may  be  a  fair  estimate; 
hut  il  il  is  rather  inferior,  an  acre  v\ill  yield  iijion 
an  average,  onc-lhird  of  a  ton;  and  Ihe  clearing:  it  of 
the  seed,  when  taken  ^reen  from  the  field,  will  cost 
one  third  part  of  the  product,  il  done  by  a  ma'-hine. 
Niiw,  il  half  a  ton  can  be  raised  on  an  acre,  and  it 
ivill  cost  one-third  of  this  quantity  after  il  is  cut  and 
removed  to  the  manufactory  to  fit  it  for  market, 
that  will  leave  to  llo-  grower  six  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  which  will  sell,  if  of  a  middling  quality, 
for  sixty-six  dollars — lb  at  is  at  llie  rale  of  livo  hun- 
dred dollars  per  ton.  The  seed  required  to  sow  an 
acre,  in  the  present  scareily,  will  cost  eight  dollars; 
the  use  of  the  l;ind  six  dollars;  the  expense  for  la- 
bour in  sowing,  galhering  and  conveying  Ihe  same 
to  the  place  of  nianufictnring,  will  piobalily  amount 
to  ten  dollars  more,  m aking  an  aggreg.ite  of  twen- 
ty four  dollars,  for  which  the  growei  nil!  receive 
between  si.vlv  and  .seventy  dollars.  It  is  evident 
from  this  statement,  that  Ihe  cultivation  of  hemp, 
so  long  as  it  bears  a  price  any  Ibing  like  the  pre- 
sent, is  the  most  profitable  crop  that  can  be  raised 
The  common  [irodiicc  of  the  fields  (taking  into  the 
account  the  uncertainty  cf  the  seasons,)  and  Ihe 
present  reduced  prices,  do  nut  more  than  pay  for 
Ihe  labour  in  laisiiig;  leaving  the  finances  of  the 
fanner,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  not  more,  if  so  pros- 
perous as  they  were  at  the  commencement.  But  if 
the  cultivation  of  hemp  be  generally  introduced, 
the  northern  states  v.  ill  be  able  to  compete,  in  the 
productive  opulence  of  the  fiidd,  with  the  cotton 
proiving  states  in  Ihe.  south.  The  enibarrassiiients 
of  commerce  will  then  be  removed  and  Ihe  hand  of 
industry  and  frugality  will  rcciuve  Ihe  rewarils  of 
plenty.  Russia  and  the  north  of  Kurope  have  been 
abiindautlv  supplied  upon  their  frosty  mountains 
and  aiid  plains,  by  raising  this  produclive  vegela 
ble,  and  should  it  be  ever  so  generally  cultivated, 
there  is  no  probabiliiy  of  overstocking  the  market. 
The  qu  inlitics  used  in  difTerent  kinds  of  business, 
and  particularly  for  ropes  and  canvass  in  shipping, 
are  almost  incalculable.  The  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
will  make  a  fair  experiment  this  season,  of  the  util- 
ity in  raising  it,  whether  it  answers  public  expecta- 
tion or  not.  Consiilerable  qucinlilies  will  be  sowed 
and  planted,  and  a  machine  for  cleaning  it  is  im- 
meiliately  to  be  erected  on  the  falls  in  Ibis  place. 
Should  the  business  be  pros[icrou»,  the  farmers  ol 
Vermont  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  Ihe 
value  of  the  acipiisition  and  the  prospect  of  profita- 
ble employment.  A.  Z. 

LARGR  OX. 

Pitlsburf;,  Pa.JlprWIo. 
An  Ox,  the  finest  and  largest  we  have  seen,  rais 
ed  by  the  Harmony  Society  at  Kconomy,  was  slKUgli- 
lered  here  last  week, and  bold  in  our  market  by  Mr. 
.lohn  O'Hern,  vielualler.  The  w<tight  of  the  ani- 
mal alive  was  ii>o()  lbs.  When  dressed  and  quar- 
tered, the 

Beef  weighed,  .1846  lbs. 
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IMl'UOVF.O  U(  KH.AM  SflOR  I -HORNS. 

(From  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry's  Pamphlet.) 

Dairy  and  Feedint;  Propertiti. 

The  instances  which  are  given  as  to  milk,  were 
obtained  by  the  author  on  the  spot. 

The  cows  recorded,  are  the  property  of  J.  Whit 
aker,  Esq.,  of  Greenholme,  near  t)lley.  am)  are   of 
Ihe  most  esteemed  blood.     ($K  Herd  Book.)     They 
have  given,  and  give,  twice  a  day,  as  folloivs: 

Yellow  Rose,  at  three  years  old;  four  gallons  two 
quarts,  twice  a-day 

Yellow  Rose,  at  four  years  old,  four  gallons  three 
quarts,  twice  a-day.  [Yellow  Ro*e  the  grand  dam 
of  Memnon — Me.m.vo.n-.  iMALcoLM,  Gloucester 
three  bulls — Yokkshire  Belle,  Drsdemona,  Bet- 
ty. Vol  uite,  four  heifers,  imported    by  Col    Povvcd.] 

Red  Daisy,  fuir  gallons,  twice  a  day.  (She  is  the 
grundum  of  Drsdemona,  and  the  grandam  of  Belly, 
on  the  male  side  ) 

INlagdalena,  upwards  of  four  gallons,  twice  a-day 

VVild  dr.  four  gallons,  twice  a-day.  {Dam  of  Betty.) 

Western  Lady,  three  gdlons  two  quarts,  twice 
a-day.      (  The  darn  tf  Malcohn  ) 

Venus, sixteen  years  old,  ll^ree  gallons  one  quart, 
twice  a  day.     {The  i^randuiiiiif  rolante.) 

Alfrede,  three  g.illons,  tiviee  a-day.  (TIte  grand- 
dam  of  Olovcestcr.) 

Adi  la,  first  calf,  three  gallons,  twice  a-day.  (Tht 
dam  of  (jlldiiceslcr. ) 

Vi.m,  three  gallons,  twice  a-day,  {The  dam  of 
Yorkshire  Belle  ) 

These  cows  are  steady  milkers,  possessing  greal 
inclination  to  fatten,  and  Mr  Whilaker  cannot  bi 
loo  highly  complimented  on  his  successful  exertions 
to  combine  the  two  qualities.  The  remainder  ol 
his  stock  will  he  foiiiul  by  no  means  contemptible 
as  milkers;  but  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  remark 
upon  any  ordinary  ipiantilies 

VVilliout    entering    further    into   particulars,    th 
subject    ma}    priipcrly    be   dismi-sed  with  a  remark) 
of  IVIr     C.    Collings.   that    tin      Uuchess    and    L/rtisi/ j 
tribes,  with  whose  merit  as  grazier's  slock,  the  pub  i 
lie  are  well  acquainted,  were  all  good  milkers,  pos- 
sessing that  valuable  union  ol   qualities,  of  which  it 
is  thus  obvious  every    breeder   of  Short  horns  may 
avail  himself,  who  chooses  to  make  it  the  object  of 
his  care. 

It  remains  fiir  the  author  to  remind  his  ^eadl^rs, 
that  it  is  of  the  Imjiroved  Short  horns  he  wriles, 
and  not  of  the  general  herd  of  cattle,  which  are 
solil  as  Short-horns,  from  the    northem  districts 

And  it  may  be  added,  nor  did  he  allude  to  those 
sent  to  America  wilboul  pedigree,  or  claims  to  the 
properties  of  Ihe  high  bred  race. 

.\  Short  horned  steer  of  Colonel  Cooke's,  fed  on 
piitutoes  and  siruw.  was  slaughtered  when  two  years 
.■lid  iweiiU  twii  days  old.  His  four  quarters  weigh- 
ed 1008  pounds. 

Extract  nj  a  Utter  from  WM'iam  Plmmntr,  nne  of  the 
Juil'^f^  of  Fill    C'lllle,  of  tilt  ICttit    I.uthi'iii  .Igiivulturat 

tiiicicly,  to  tlu  Editors  'J    the  Farmer'-  Joiirnat. 

Mr.  .J  Renoie  pre.neoled  at  the  Higlilaiid  Socie- 
ty's competilion  of  frit  stock,  in  Novi  mher  last,  seve- 
mI  of  the  Improved  Shnrt-liorn  breed,  which  also 
cirried  the  prciiiums  lor  symmeliy  and  fat.  Two 
ot  these  I  purehasid,  viz: — one  aged  two  years  and 
four  monllis,  four  (piarlers  weighing  one  biindreil 
anil  fifty  three  stones  seven  pounils,or  i  l-l!l  ,.oiiiid«; 
and  one  aged  three  years  and  six  months,  four  ()uar- 
lers  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  stones 
seven  pounds,  orJ.'JT.i  pounds.  The  last  mentioned 
had  (besides,)  thirty  stones  one  pound,  or  -til  lbs. 
of  rough  fat,  all  Smithfield  weight. 

(Extract  from  Hints  for  American  Husbandmen.) 
The   Pennsilvania  Agricultural  Society,  at  their 
iiieeling   in    ISJ."),  notice,  p  iriicularly.  the   impor- 
taoce  of  improved  breeds  of  live  stock,  and  unequi- 


lo.ally  declare  Ihe  in,,  roied  Duilia-  Short-horns 
1(1  he  "the  race  of  neat  cattle  wbicl,  experience  has 
proved  to  be  superior  to  all  which  we  have  ever 
seen." 

The  committee  on  neat  cattle,  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania show  of  lSi4,  stated:  "We  eannnt  avoid  ex- 
pressing great  satisfaction  at  Ihe  decided  imprnve- 
mcni  which  has  been  made  in  the  *tock.  by  the  in- 
Iruduction  of  'improved  Durham  Short-horns," 
whose  blood  can  be  tr  iced  in  nearly  all  the  breed- 
ing animals,  which  were  dislinguishcd  as  best  fitted 
fnr  Ihe  general  purposes  ol  the  country,  by  uniting. 
Willi  fine  forms,  the  requisites  for  ihe  dairy  and  the 
stall."  Thomas  .Smith. 

Thomas  Serkill. 

Matthew   Robert*. 

Rich.   B.  .Jones. 

C.    CilUaCUMAN.* 

JHiryland  Cattle  Show 

Juru  1,  1815. 
The  committee  on  neat  cattle,  report — That  Ihey 
award  to  Cnl  Lloyd,  for  his  bull.  Champion,  th.-  pre- 
mium, "as  Ihe  best  full  blood  improved  Short  h.irn 
bull.  Ilaiing  heretofore  reo-ived  a  discreli.-nary 
premium  on  his  arriv;d  in  this  country,  his  owner 
generously  declin.il  entering  him  for  the  premium 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  hull  of  any  breed— be- 
lieving, we  pivsuiiie..  with  this  cninuiiltee,  that  to  be 
the  best  bull  of  the  improved  Short-horn  blood,  is  to  be 
the  best  bull  of  cuiy  breed." 

Edward  N  FIambletok. 
-RofiER   Brooke 
^^\'.M     Carmichael. 
Charles   K   Domset. 
REt'BEN    M.    DoRsKY. 

.InHN  Kelso 

At  the  Brighton  and  Woiccster  Shows,  Short- 
hnriiid  cattle  received  the  highest  commendation 
and  (he  largest  n-wards. 

Ai  lour  canle  sliows  held  by  the  Pennsylvani.l 
anrt  Pbilaihlphia  Agrii;ultiiral  Societies,  fifty-six 
animulr.  of  Short  homed  l/rced,  took  premiums  equal  to 
$1160,  aHiiough  al  on.- of  Ihe  shows,  Ihi-  principal 
herd  of  Shorlh.rns  diJ  not  contend  for  a  prize. 
Il  is  believed  ihat  in  no  iiRfance  has  any  thorough- 
bred individual  of  the  Improipj  Short  horned  breed 
been  beaten  by  any  animal,  07  any  other  breed,  at 
any  show  in  the  United  Stales. 

Fiom  Bailty's  Surrey  of  fhirhatt,  made  by  anler  of  Ihe 

British  .l^iculturtt.  Hoard. 

As  a  proof  of  Ihe  estimation  ''n  which  this  breed 

of  Short-horned  cattle  is   held,  i>jt  only   by  skilfnl 

judges  from  distant   parts  uf  the  (^tp'ui-,  but  (n  its 

oit'n  immediate  neii^hbourhood,  it  is  Inerely  requisite 

to  iidduce   the    catalogue  of  Mr.   Ojarles  Ceiling's 

sale,  which   took    place    al    Ketlon,  in    the    I  lib  of 

October,    1810,   in   consequence  of  (s   having  de- 

I'lined  business. 

Mr.  Charles  CoMing'j  sale  of  Improvet.Shorl  horns. 

cows.         Gaiiw«i        D„ll,r,. 

Pe«re«,  5  years  old,  170y    7!».-t  83 

Lountess.  9  year's  old,  400  t  ISUH  fi7 

Uelina.  5  years  old,  200  c    OS.)  ,<3 

Johutma,  ■)  years  old,  130  oi  lim;  uy 

Lady,  1-1  years  old,  '200  or  i-ifii  ,-i,s 

Laura.  4  years  old,  210  or  V80  00 

IMy,  i  years  old,  410  or  )  i.s  .Sii 

Daisy,  C  years  old,  140  or    ^3.33 

Beauty.  4  years  old,  120  or    '.(o.oo 

BULLS. 

Cnme/,  r.  years  old,  1000  or  4()?  67 

JV/iy'or,  S  years  old.  -illO  or    ili.^s 

Petrarch.  2  years  old,  31)5  or  l70i^.^ 

,.1ljrcd,  1  year  old.  by  Comet,  1 10  or    Ulits 

Duke.  I  year  old,  by  Comet,  105  or    49(i| 


*.MI  extensive  graziers  or  d>iry-farmers. 
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Gkkit   fBoPi'CT    or   I  .IKS    ANn    IIlmp— UN    rwo 

AcH>;«. 
J   S    Skivvkr,  £<>».  York.  (T.!.)  .Ipril  '.'S,  18J8. 

Sir, —  Pt-niiil  iiip,  lhroiik;li  tin-  inediuni  of  th" 
Auk nran  Karnirr,  lo  coiiiiiiunii.'ati-  tlir  prodnrp  ol 
Ih.i  Hcrvs  oHiiid  ami  rulliv.iteil  by  Jacob  Ur.ti, 
E^u    of  lbi>  l>urii(iKli. 

'1  hf  lo(  brs  III  (hi-  nrighhourhooil  of  lhi«  lown, 
•ml  Ihi"  alalriiK'iil  lm«  hrti\  gtveu  by  its  owner,  ■* 
{•'iillriiiai.  or  ri'«|ifrt;ibilily  and  characliT.  It  was 
Cnllivati'il  Ml  Indian  rorn  and  in  lii-m|i  I  ist  >ra.-'On 
1'h>'  rum  vTas  planlnl  in  ilrill>  abnul  tuo  and  a  hair 
ffi-t  ap.irl — llif  hriii(>  srod  ivas  sown  at  (Iip  sami" 
lime  —  Ibf  planlt  tv>re  lliinnnl  abiiul  Iwo  liil  a|iarl. 
ThfM-  Hvo  acrrii  (iroduc'd  onr  bundird  lni>licl.s  of 
corn,  and  lor'v  livr  liii>licl>  of  lifin(>--efd.  This 
sei-d  was  sold  al  tuo  dollar>  and  l»\e.itv-rui-  ceiils 
p<-r  bu'iiel.  Tlio  wli'le  expense  of  culiiv.lion  and 
CNtlieriii);  did  not  a. noun)  lo  mon-  lliin  (widie  djl- 
wrs.  Some  ol  Ibis  seed  w.i>  puicliasid  al  Balli- 
mnrr  by  SiniL.ir  &.  Moore.  Tliii.  lot  bad  h.cn  lul 
tiv  Ipd  Ibi-  yeir  bclun-  in  corn  and  bmip  Tbe 
com  >va»  brIliT  the  flrsi  yi'ar,  but  thr  b'  iiip  nut  ^-i 
Rood  111  ronsi  qucncc  ul  lb.  M-as.m.  As  suon  as  ih' 
ftrii  ,le  plants  wrre  discovired  lo  be  in  >etd,  Ihf 
nialf  plants  were  reniut  td  Tbe  TirniiTs  of  tbi-, 
Connty  are  beKinnii.g:  In  raise  binip  in  .onsidtrable 
qna.ililies.  Ibf  dmiII  bis  bfen  nr»  prutilable. 
Srv.-ral  acres  ol"  land  put  in  tine  ord.-r,  il  cnllivat- 
ed  in  this  article,  are  really  more  productive  tlian 
many  poor  I'arius  tilled  in  wbe.il  and  corn. 

boiue  beaulil'nl  samples  of  coltMn  bave  been 
shoRnhere  It  was  raised  in  \Visbin;:ton  town- 
ship. York  county  Tbe  se.  d  was  di.ribnled  b,\ 
General  Furm.in,  on  tne  Eastern  Slmre  ol  Mary- 
land— 90IIIH  o(  it  Was  obtaineil  '■>■  me,  and  s;iven  to 
«ur  fanuers  for  e.xpcriment       Yours.  &c. 

WM.  b    UONaLUSON. 


st.ite  lo  I).'  Kuro,  but  that  is  n   diffrrent  qurMinii.   .ii<. 
Has    nolbinif;    lo   do   willi    tins  disciissnm,  tbonyn  ii 
would    not,  perhaps,  be    dilliciilt  to  prove  thai   the 
'  ondilion  of  slav.-s,  who    ire  well  Iril    and  clotlieil. 
■<iid  humanely  treated,  as  almost  all  slaves  now  are. 
ivlio  ale  ri-lievetl  I'rom  all  caic  and  responsibility  to 
i'tomle    for    tlieinselves   and    their  progi-nv,  is   not 
niucb  i\orsethan  that  of  tbe  white  <7>erii<it7e>o'ra  large 
iH'Oufi,  tury.  who  are  compelled  to  riso,  eat  and  go 
I'l  bed.  by  I  ho  iineing  of  a  bell,  with  as  much  rrgu- 
l.irily    as    on  board  of  a  j/ii/i,  or   in  a  penilmtuinj 
I  here  is,  loo,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  essential  <litfi-i- 
enc-  between   the  manufacture  of  neceasaiies,  Mich 
hats,  shois,  saddles,  iitc  ,  which    have    lieen    hi 
lliiTio  encouraged,  and    laws  for  Ibrcmi;   into  exis 
tence  and  iipholdiiii;,  whether  or  not,  manufactories 
lo  be  conducted  on  a   larne  scale,  cinplomin  from 
mo  lo  51)0  people,  lo  be  commanded  by  one  or  two 
lirrsons,  where  immense  capital  is  to   be  einphiycil, 
«lii,ii  rcnj  foo  can  command,  and   where  the  hun- 
dieds  thsl  operate  uiusl    be  day  labourers,  depenil 
iiie.  foreier,  on    their  dnily  ipiiycs    lor    their   daily 
bread  a     In  the  case  of  Ii,.t3.  shoes,  saddl.-s,  hridl-^ 
till 


Hilled  and  llic 
Irrinti;  the  condilmn  of 


Jgaintl  forcing  lari:e  Manufuctories  into  existence  by 

Law. 
J.  S.  Skinveb,  Ksq. 

Sir. — Evert    candid  man  must  approve  of  your 
rule,  to  publish,  impartiaU),  on   both  sides  of  ques 
tions  of  national  impo/^lance,  such  as  the  policy  of 
government    proteclien   lo   domestic    manufactuies. 
The  essays  you  h.<ve  puldishi'd  on  the  adaptation  of 
slaie-labour  and  oilier  circumstances,  in  the  south- 
ern stales,  to  Ibe  luanufHCture  of  donn-stic  fabrics, 
especially  of  coarse  q'lalities,  have  attracted    much 
attention   and    have  awakened    th<'    people  in  thu-e 
Stat.s,  to  th'  ir  capicily  for  seir-sup[)ly,  il'ifoi'ec/iHic;;/ 
should  so  far  inteifrn-  in  Ihfir  private  concerns  and 
Ibe  employment  of  th'  ir  labour  and  prO(icity,  as  lo 
force  them  into  that  channel.     For  mys>'lf,  one  ob- 
jection occurs,  th-it   I    li.ive  not  s.-en  insisted   upon, 
to  Ibe  policy  of  compelling  us  to  builil  up  lai».'  fac 
toriea.     It   is  this:   thai  for   llie   number  employid. 
there  are   iVw^r  employers   and    mure  em(ilovc(/ 
fewer  »»«.«(()■»,  and  more  serivm<s.  than  in  any  "oilier 
business  in  which    human   fibour  can   be  enji;;.'d, 
unless  il  be  ii  ihn  army  or  th-  navy.      There  's.^oo, 
b.tween  the  emphiyer  and    he  employed,  as  ^reat  a 
disproporlicn  in  circtinufaiicei  as  in  numbers.     Look 
at  the  fictcries  in  llir  neiabliourhood  of  BHltiinure! 
you  >mII  tind   that  the  oumers  bear  to  tlic  jalinurers, 
tbe  propoilion  of  o,ie  to  two  or  three  hundred!     iNCi 
so  ill  any  of  the  upi  ratnm-  ol   agriculture  or  coni- 
loerce      In    these,  capital   and    compensation   an- 
more  di'ide.d  and  more  equal.     The  wealthy  mer 
chant,  i'  carrying  on  extensive  commerce,  must  em- 
ploy amiy  ciptains— many  mates — many  sii|ierc,ir 
cnes,  &.C.     His  money,  paid  for  wages,  is  divided  in 
a  Wat   that  dilTusfs  niofe  independence,  more  res- 
pectability, more   happiness.     The   farmer,  if  in  a 
free  slate,  cullival.s   his    land    by    his  own    .nd   bis 
cbildrKDs' hands— the  hirelings  are  few,  and  live,  in 
many  cases,  as   well   a-,  and   on   a    footing,  in    th;'l 
respect,  with  their  employer.     >ot  so  la  a  slave- 


ing,  4ic.,  there  are  a  u;rcut  many  masters,  and  a 
iir;;i:   proporiion  of  appri'iitices.      The   business  n 
ipiires  small  capital— almost  any  smart,  respectable 
J  iiiriieyiiian    may   set  up    lor   himself— the  trade  is 
divisible,  if  I  may  so  say.      There  is  amongst  those 
enu.>,;cd  111  them  not  one-lentli  pari  of  the  disjjrnpor- 
tun  of  condition  and  circumstance,  that  there  is  in 
tile  large  factories.      There  is  a  much  more  equil 
iiislribution  of  independence  of  spirit  and  of  proper- 
i.v.      In   agriculture   and   in  the-e    divisible   manu- 
lictories,    a   state    of  society    exist-,  loo,  >\hi(h  in- 
-ures   a   much  mure  yjure  and  indcpendei  t  exercise 
(f  the  tlectiee  franchise,  un    winch   llie  existence  ol 
oui     governiiienl    depends,    than    can    be    expected 
ivhere  several    thousand   persons,  as   in  this  nei "h 
Ijourhood,  draw   their  subsistence    from  one  Oozen 
employers      I  do  not  mean  that  these  employers,  as 
Ihey  are  known  to  us.  would  pervert  or  corrtiplly  ex- 
ercise the  aiithorily  which  circumstances  have  con- 
lerred  upon  them,  over  those  in  their   service.     As 
far  as  they  arc  knntiiu  lo  me,  I   have  generally  the 
highest  o(iinioii   uf  their  patriotism   and   liberalilv; 
but  as   politicians,  framing   a    8>slem   for   the   pub- 
he  good,  we  must    look  to  jirinciple      If  man   were 
perfect,  there  would  be  no  use  loi  governnienl     We 
might    get    rid   of  the  whole  machinery  and   all  its 
restraints  and  expense.      It  is,  at   best,  a  necessary 
evil;    hut  since   ive   must   have   government,  let  us 
guard    against  the  abuses  uhich   may  be  practised, 
and  of  all  the  means  that  were  ever  devised  to  pre- 
>enl  tnen  from  abusing  authority,  the  best  is  not  lo 
leave  it  in  their  power,  and  I    repeal,  that   nothing 
can  coiiiluce  less  lo  the  dignity  and  the  comfort  oT 
'A  pe.ple,  and   nothing   can  more  endanger  llicir  li- 
berties, than  such  a  system  and  policy  as  necessa- 
rily fosters  the  greatest  possible  inequalities— creal 
"ig    lew    masters   and    niiny    servants — where   the 
itumeas  are  secured,  by  law,  to  the  strong  boxes  of 
the  few,  and  the  pence  are  scattered  lo  the  scrinib 
ling  multitude.     We   have   been   often    asked   if  il 
were  not  for  her  protecting   system,  where  would 
now  be  the   power  and  the  wealth  and   the  glory  of 
Knijiaiid?     But,  this  has  always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  most  unhappy   illustration  lor  Ihe  argument  of 
those  who  employ  it,  talented   and    patriotic  as  ihey 
are    admilled    lo    be;     for  of   all   eoun'ries   on   the 
globe,  I  would   turn  mo.'t  emphatioally  to  England, 
as  the    theatre   where   the    stale  of  society  and   thi- 
condition  of  the  people,  prove  lli.it  the  existence  of 
large  manufactories,  where  capital  is  uneqii  illy  di 
vnled,  and    where  individuals  employ    and  control 
thousands,   poverty,   crime     and     wretchedness,    in 
every   form,  must   ensue.     It   is   openly  avowed  in 
parliament,  that  their  elections  are  carried   by   bri- 
bery.    Thai   large  sums  are  placed  in  deposiie  loi 
Ihe  ouoicf  J.  puliiiely   proclaimed   purpose  of  l)U}  ing 
vote*.     In  that  country  of  powei,  and  wealth  and 


gloiy  Hiid  lari;en,anulact  iro-s  mi,i|  prohilulury  duties, 
Il  I-  provi'd   ny  inconte^libli-  docii.nrnls.  that  about 
every  twelfth  person  |.,  on  the  paiili.  and  Iheft  iscoru- 
J'll  sought  for.  as  the  means  of  bet- 
nan  grown,  aiol  a  refuge 
Irom  starvation   lor   the  rising    generation.       I    «m 
l.tr  from  decr)ing;  no.  I   know   not  tsheiher  mod  to 
admire  or  comiiii,,erale  Ihe    English  nation— of  all 
nations  in  Ihe   world,  possessing  once,  the   greatest 
I  share  of  honorable  pride,  courage  ami  forliliide;  but 
now,  beaten  lo  the  very  earth  by  bad  leifislation.nnti 
an  abuse  of  institutions,  originally  frond  and  free— by 
laws  that  have  a  tendency  to   make  Ihe  few  liclier 
and  richer,  and  tlie  many  poorer  and  yet  more  mi- 
serable— ofwlioin  it  has  beeR  well  said  by  the  same 
writer,  that  "Alfred   could   hang  bracelets  upon  the 
iwiesonthe  road  side  wilhoul  the  risk  of  their  being 
stolen."     Let   Us    be  warne.l   by  their  example,      in 
Ihe  abslraci,  and    almost    without   reasoning,  il  will 
be    safe    to   coiinlcriiiirih    a    naiion,   in    regard    to 
whom  the   following  part   i.f  a  letter,  recently  ad- 
dressed to  the  DiiKc  ol   Wellingion,  is  believed  to 
contain  little  exaggeration: 

"In  setting  about  lo  describe  to  you  the  state  of 
youi-  concern,  let  me,  as  a  short  and  plain  way  of 
putting  the  matter  before  you,  ask  you  soiDe  plain 
questions. 

"1.  Uo  you  know,  that  the  sums  annually  paid 
on  account  of  Ihe  delit  and  Ihe  dead  weight;  that 
the  slims  aniiuilly  p.iid  on  these  two  accounts  alone 
exceed  in  amount  the  nmnuul  of  the  whole  nf  the 
rental  of  the  kiuf{do,i>.  :ts  .isc'^rUincii  in  1804,  when 
that  rental  was  one-third,  at  least,  higher  than  it  is 
now? 

•••i.  Do  you  know,  thai  if  all  the  real  properly,  all 
the  laiiil,  houses,  trees,  mines,  canals,  lisheries,  roads 
and  biidges,  were  sold  l>y  auction.  Ihe  sum  for  wiiieh 
Ihey  would  be  sohl,  (siijtpose  it  lo  be  in  doe  pro- 
portion lo  the  rent)  would  not  pay  off  the  debt;  but 
would  still  leave  two  or  lliree  hundred  millions  due 
to  the  bond  or  fund  holders? 

"3.  Do  you  know,  lli.it  the  debt  has,  from  Ihe 
day  of  making  the  peace,  to  Ihe  present  day,  gone 
on  steaihly  increasing,  iii.-tead  of  diminishing;  while 
all  the  lands,  houses  and  other  real  projierly,  are 
already  mortgaged  to  the  bond  or  fund  holdcr-i,  for 
more  lliaii  Ihe  whole  of  such  projierly  is  worth. 
"4.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  any  olho  country 
that  IS.  or  that  ever  was,  in  a  situation  like  this? 

"5.  Dill  you  ever  before  hear  of  a  counlry.  the 
law-givers  of  which  entertained  tlic  question,  and 
even  discussed  it,  Hhelher  and  how,  they  ought  to 
go  to  work  to  get  a  part  of  the  people  oul  Zf  the 
country? 

"d  Did  you  ever  before  hear  of  a  country,  to 
keep  oul  llicks  of  the  [jiiipcrs  of  which,  other  na- 
tions were  compelleii  to  pass  laws,  soiuewhal  simi- 
lar lo  qi.irantiiic  laws,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Ame- 
rica, wliicli  has  armed  its  port  odicfMs  uiih  power 
to  poriisli  those  who  bring  in  English  p  iiqiers.' 

•'7.  As  lo  Ireland,  it  seems  to  be  allowed,  that 
that  wrclrhed  people  are  iiialcliless  in  iiiiserv;  but 
do  you  know,  that  bread  alone,  or  potatoes,  is  the 
i-ominon  food  of  the  working  people  in  England; 
in  the  oiinlry  of  "roast  beef?" 

'f.  )).!  you  know,  lliat  thefts  have  increased  in 
Engl.iml,  and  are  constantly  increasing,  in  a  degree 
lb  it  niusi  convince  every  mm  of  sense,  that  there 
cannot,  without  a  speedy  change,  be,  in  a  few 
years,  any  safety  for  property  left? 

"'J.  Do  you  know.  Ihit  the  mere  children  of  (his 
country  have  taken  to  thieve,  and  in  such  numbers, 
that  the  magistrates  arc  calling  for  new  powers,  and 
for  dispensing  with  the  trial  by  jury,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  lo  put  a  stop  lo  Ibis  evil? 

"10.  Do  you  know,  that  notwithstanding  (he 
heavy  poir  rates,  the  poor  are  so  badly  fed,  that 
lie  v,  in  numerous  c  'ses,  acti;»i,i.v  sf."  k  to  bk  put 
l.NT.)  J.ML,  I.N    ORDCll   THAT   TilKV    ilAV    UET   BKTTBP. 
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'Jo  ciiuruer^le  all  llie  <rviU,  to  l.iy  beloie  }oii  a 
frill  ilrscription  of  the  stat<;  of  tlie  couiilry.  would 
dLMiiand  a  larjje  volunip;  and  yet  I  iiiii.st  call  your 
allentioii  to  llie  horrible  incrcuae  of  crime.  'I'Uis  has 
been  aeknoiviedged  iii  foriiial  slatenieiits  liy  mas;is- 
trates  asscubled  in  Qiiartei-  session.  The  W'ar- 
uicUsbirc  justices  have  resolved  to  pctltian  parlia- 
ment to  take  niians  against  this  cryinj;  evil.  They 
slate  that  naluith^•taudin^  the  eareful  clas-ification 
of  prisoners  in  our  .jiils,  and  the  menus  of  ei'ucut  ion 
heins:  generully  diffuseil,  that  crime  has  increased, 
and  is  inereasin^  in  a  most  alaruiiiii;  (iegreo.  This 
is  the  grand  criterion.  That  slate  of  things  which 
beluiMs  the  least  quantity  of  crime,  is  the  best  state; 
and  if  this  he  true,  how  horrihlt-  is  progress  in  the 
roail  lo  evil !  Another  odious  lealure  in  this  in- 
cre.ise  of  crime  is,  that  it  increa.ses  most  ra[iidly 
amongst  the  youth,  »rn\  even  amongst  the  very  c/ii7- 
(i/c/i.  In  several  of  Ihe  counlies,  Ihefl  is  beginning 
to  rival  ■puvjteiism,  in  puml  of  parocliiul  expense! 
'J'here  are  already  a  fund-holi.rr  debt,  a  <!ead-»veight 
debt,  a  poor-rate  debt,  and  lo  these  there  no>v 
seems  to  be  about  lo  he  added  a  theft  debt — for  this 
thieving  imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  land  al- 
ready, while  every  one  must  see,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  it  should  not  increase  at  an  acceliraled 
pace.  This  is  one  of  the  great  matters  ivliic  h  it  is 
your  duty  to  attend  to.  It  is  perfectly  notorious 
that,  during  these  sixteen  years,  there  has  been  a 
continual  boasting  about  the  ••improvenieiils"  in  the 
criminal  law:  it  is  also  noloriuus  (hat  millions  have 
been  expended  on  penitentiariei,  asylums,  and  all 
sorts  of  receptacles  for  the  reformation  ol  juvenile 
offenders.  '1  he  boast  i  ings  incessantly  in  our  ears  of 
the  progress  of  education  amongst  the  Ubi-urii 
classes;  Sir  Francis  Hurdetl  cries  up  the  "march 
of  mind;"  Mr.  IJrougbam  tells  us,  that  "Ihe  school- 
master is  abroad;''  iNIr.  Piel  boasts  ul  thc"vasl 
improvements  of  the  age;"  and,  while  all  these 
liave  been  going  on,  crime  has  increased  in  almost 
a  four-fold  degree  in  Ihe  space  of  only  si.xleeu 
years,  till,  at  last,  it  has  found  its  way  amongst  even 
the  children  of  a  few  years  from  their  mother's 
breast;  and  we  may,  without  much  exaggeration, 
say,  that  wc  have  a  rising  generation  of  Ihiefes, 
ha\ing,  in  all  prohahilily,  more  juvenile  thieves 
than  Iheie  are  thieves  of  all  ages  in  fspain,  Portu- 
gal, France,  the  Netherlands,  bivilzerland  and  Hol- 
land! And  this,  too,  in  a  countiy  that  formerly 
justly  boasted  of  its  honesty,  and  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  undergone  a  change  so  gieat  as  this, 
without  some  tremendously  efficient  einae.  Mind, 
my  Lord  Duke,  the  cause  is  this:  The  wretched 
state  if  the  covntry  is  mch,  that  our  jails  lioio  arc  in- 
fmitely  more  confort'ihleand  the  food  iiolhced,  much 
more  certain  and  patatnbte  than  what  .mneohI  of  Tr.t< 
of  its  inmates  enjoy  at  their  own,  houus;  and  tlius 
their  condition  is  i.mpkovku  by  the  wry  jneans  em 
ployed  as  a  punishment!" 

The  annexed  extract  from  Ihe  London  Times  of 
the  20lh  March,  indicates  a  strange  sort  of  national 
prosperity. 

"The  paper  we  allude  to,  is  a  return  of  Ihe  funds 
levied  by  parishes  under  the  poor-rate  system, 
throughout  Kngland  and  Wales,  for  the  year  einl- 
ing  March  ib,  18i7;  of  that  porlion  of  the  gro«s 
sum  so  raised,  «hicli  has  bei'n  expended  lor  Ihe  re- 
lief  (f  the  po(n\  We  grieve,  anil  our  sorroiv  is 
mingled  with  no  slight  degree  of  alarm,  Ihat  the 
poor-rate  should,  iluring  a  year  not  marked  by  any 
very  general  privation  or  cal.iinily,  have  amounted, 
at  the  end  of  it,  lo  almost  /7, 8011.0(10.  Tliis,  in  Ihe 
tbiiteenlh  year  of  peace,  and  after  Ihe  necessity  of 
reforming  the  poor  laws,  had  been  brought  repeat- 
edly and  most  earnestly  home  lo  Ihe  allenlion  of 
the  country  genlleineii  of  Kngland.  An  a,;grava 
lion  of  Ihe  evil  is,  thai,  as  compared  wilh  Ihe  pre- 
ceding year,  the  poor-rates  had  been  increased  by 
nmc   per   cent.,  or  about   700,000  pounds  sterling 


"Why,  fifty  years  back,  the  entire  revenue  of  Ij  real 
Britain,  fell  short  of  Ihe  sum  now  raised  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  paupers,  and  of  those  who 
monn-'e  Mem."  AGRICULTOR. 


LUCERNE. 

J.  S.  Skinkeh,  Esd.  .lyrit  30,  1828. 

Dear  Sir, — You  are  now,  I  see,  upon  lucerne.  I 
have  often  tliought  of  a  lot  of  lucerne  I  once  saw  at 
Mr.  Charles  Vales',  of  Fredericksburg,  1781,  who 
I  breakfasted  with  in  May  that  year,  and  after 
breakfast,  he  and  Colonel  Willis,  (father  lo  Colonel 
Willis,  of  the  army,)  went  with  me  lo  look  at  his 
lot  o(  lucerne.  He  said  there  (vere  about  two  acres, 
and  that  it  fed  two  coivs  and  two  teams  of  horses 
from  the  second  week  in  May,  till  sometime  in  Oc- 
tober. It  had  been  drilled  in  land  well  prepared 
eighteen  inches  asunder.  'Ihe  plants  appeared  lo 
me  to  be  about  three  or  four  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  Mr.  Yates  told  me  where  Ihey  were  loo 
thick,  he  had  drawn  them  and  planted  them  where 
they  were  thin;  that  the  leaf  was  very  troublesome 
Ihe  lirsl  and  second  year  to  keep  clean  from  other 
grass,  but  that  since  that,  he  only  run  a  shovel- 
plough  between  the  rows  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
livo  or  three  times,  then  a  light  harrow,  and  when 
he  began  to  cut  the  latter,  spaded  up  the  ground  on 
Ihe  side  of  the  cut  roiv,  ami  Ihat  he  had  this  regu- 
larly done  every  day;  Ihat  he  would  rather  have  it, 
or  he  considered  it  as  feed  for  stock  equal  to  ODe 
hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  corn.  I  never  saw 
any  equal  to  it,  except  some  I  had,  and  Ihat  wts 
only  four  rows  in  my  garden, about  twenty  feet  lonj, 
and  at  that  ti:ne  a  hobby  with  me.  Mr.  Yatej' 
ground  was  a  samly  loam  —  Ihe  lucerne  seven  qr 
eight  years  old,  and  not  a  sprig  of  any  other  gra^ 
to  he  seen.  i 

N.  B.  I  forgot  to  say  that  till  it  was  examined,  it 
appeared  to  ha\e  been  sowed  broadcast,  being  so 
tall  and  thick,  that  the  space  in  Ihe  rows  could  not 
be  seen,  except  where  it  had  been  cut  but  lately.  I 
recollect,  at  that  lime,  sprouts  and  lettuce  were  not 
lo  be  had.  I'eople  did  not  then  turn  their  atlen 
lion  to  such  things,  and  the  lucerne,  where  it  »vas 
Ircsh  sprouted,  ah  )ut  three  inches  long,  was  used 
as  sprouts,  and  I  cat  it  every  day  there  with  bacon, 
and  sometimes  as  spinach,  wilh  eggs.  T. 


"ere  they  fattened  on  Ihe  lurnips  sown  before  the 
hrst  Seplendicr,  or  on  Ihe  wheat  sown  on  Ihe  lands 
folded  after  thai  period-  which  produced  Iwenly- 
Iwo  aiwl  an  half  bushels  of  wheat  to  Ihe  aerc,  the 
next  year?  and  of  what  size  was  Ihat  piece  of 
land?  'I'he  author  is  not  very  clear  in  this  part  of 
his  letter,  What  number  of  acres  of  pasture  Was 
required  to  fatten  thi-se  wethers?  and  had  they  any 
olher  food  than  pasture?  and  had  Ihey  been  regu- 
larly folded  with  Ihe  olher  fattening  sheep  and 
lambs,  as  recommended.  As  it  is  not  easy  to  coin- 
piehend  how  the  author  fattens  his  400  niutluns. 
Half  an  acre  of  oats  and  rula  haga  lurnips,  every 
lour  days,  for  two  monlhs.  in  aildilion  lo  their  com- 
mon pasture,  does  not  afipear  lo  he  sufficient  feed 
lo  fatten  -100  muttons,  and  a  similar  number  of 
lambs  lo  pasture  with  them.  Are  Ihe  man,  woman 
and  boy,  free  white  people,  or  slaves?  and  if  the 
latter,  do  not  they  require  an  overseer  lo  compel 
Ihem  to  lake  care  of  the  flock,  and  raise  all  the 
cropping  mentioned? 

If  the  author  had  not  stated,  Ihat  he  had  been 
pursuing  this  mode  of  sheep  husbandry  on  five 
larms,  for  many  years,  it  might  be  apprehended, 
that  700  acres  of  the  (loorest  land  in  our  couiftrv, 
would  not  have  afTorded  sniricieni  pasture  for  1,000 
old  sheep,  and  four  or  five  hundred  lambs. 

As  I  am  yiry  desirous  to  Ihoroiiiihly  understand 
a  mode  of  sheep  farming,  so  new,  and  strongly  re- 
commended, I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  asking 
so  many  questions  re«f<ecling  it,  as  every  planter  or 
larmer,  now  a-day,  finds  it  necessary  to  think  of 
SDine  new  mode,  whereby  he  may  make  all  ends 
meet  properly,  al  the  end  of  the  year. 

Ik(1Uii:er. 


HORTZCTTIiTUKZ:. 


ON  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

air, — Though  I  do  not  farm  the  poorest  land  in 
Ihe  United  Slates,  still  1  much  wish  lo  see,  at  this 
lime,  a  profitable  mode  of  sheep  husbandry,  or  any 
other  farming,  whereby  a  man  can  make  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested;  and  as  my  gazetteer 
does  not  tell  me  where  Ravensworth  is  located,  will 
yiiu,  Mr.  Editor,  be  so  good  as  lo  slate  Ibis  fad;  — 
and  il  the  author  of  that  communication  wuuhl  also 
favour  Ihe  public,  through  Ihe  medium  of  the  Far- 
mer, wilh  answers  lo  the  following  questions,  and 
any  oilier  iiil'ormalion  he  may  think  proper  to  com- 
iiiunicate,  he  would  much  oblige,  al  least,  one  of 
your  readers,  who  apprehends  Ihat  constantly  fold- 
ing so  large  a  Hock,  on  so  small  a  piece  of  ground, 
would  nlliiualely  deteriorate  its  size  and  value. 

What  blood  is  the  Ravensworth  Hock?  and  what 
pro|)orlion  of  it  dies  annually?  What  pri. porlion  of  it 
iscHes?  How  many  of  the  aged  ones  arc  fallencd  off 
every  year?  and  wliat  is  Iheir  weight  when  fat?  and 
what  proporlion  of  il  is  tallow?  What  is  the  aver- 
age loss  of  iheir  lambs?  .\re  any  of  the  lambs  sold 
to  be  bnlchered?  and  if  so,  what  proporlion?  and 
does  Ihe  buyer,  or  proprietor,  select  Ihem?  and 
wh  it  is  their  weight?  and  at  \vhat  perioil  an-  Ihey 
sold'  At  what  age  are  Ihe  welhers  fattened?  and 
what  is  their  weight  when  fat?  What  was  the 
weight  and  age  of  those  filly  welhers,  mentioned  as 
being  the  heal  muUons  their  owner  ever  saw?    and 


CAPE  HUUCULl. 
Directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the    Cape  Brocoli, 
extracted  from   If'ilso/i's  Economy  of'  the  kilchcn 
Garden,  nou:  in  tlie  press. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  delicious  and  valuable 
vcgelable  prodiiclions.  In  point  of  quality,  ils 
flowers  in  this  country  are,  by  good  judges,  I  be- 
lieve, universally  allowed  al  least  lo  equal,  if  not 
surpass  those  of  the  caulillowet.  And  what  adds 
so  much  to  its  value,  is,  Ihat  its  culture  is  as  easy  and 
simple  as  any  common  cabbage.  It  is  hoI  manv 
years  since  il  was  introduced  ii>lo  this  country,  and 
only  about  seven  or  eight  years  since  its  (jropt-i 
mode  of  culliire  was  coireclly  understood. 

Much  depi-nds  ujion  oblaining  the  right  sort  of 
seed;  for  it  has  been  prelly  well  [irovcd  by  expe- 
rience, that  there  is  no  depenilence  on  Ihe  success 
of  any  sort  except  that  which  is  denominated  the 
Purple  Cape  Urocoli.  If  Ihe  seed  is  sown  loo  ear- 
ly, the  plants  arrive  at  maturity  before  Ihe  heat 
of  summer  is  over,  anil  often  do  veil;  for  in  .\u- 
gujl  they  cannot  flower  much,  and  by  having  lo 
remain  in  a  stationary  slate  after  arr'.ving  al  niatii- 
rily,  when  the  proper  season  arrives,  Iheir  having 
to  remain  snnielime  dormant  srenis  lo  Jestroy  their 
vigour,  and  their  ]iroduce  of  flowers,  i'"  any  at  all. 
are  very  inferior.  And  if  it  is  sown  l»o  lale,  the 
aold  attacks  Ihem  before  ihey  attain  Ihtt  strenglh 
and  fiimncss  which  il  is  necessary  for  lh»ni  to  po*- 
sMs,  someliiiie  before  Ihe  beginning  of  Iroily  nights. 

The  last  of  .Vugiisl,  ihen,  is  the  proper  lime  lor 
the  plants  to  airi\e  al  maliirily;  and  for  'his  pur 
pose  ihe  seed  should  he  sown  on  any  bed  oi  border 
ofcomnion  garden  soil,  on  the  l.")lh  of  May.  'I'his, 
and  most  other  seeds  sown  at  Ibis  season,  should 
he  trode  in  with  Ihe  feci,  and  Ihe  bed  smuaiheit 
lightly  over  with  a  rake.  By  the  beginning  o:. July 
the  plants  Hill  he  in  fine  order  for  selling  out.  It 
would  nut  be  advisable  to  set  Ihem  oiil  before  July, 
for  Ihey  do  bcsl  when  the  plaiils  are  strong  and  of 
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l^tMxl  »\*v.  JSo  in  llic  rir!<l  »vrik  dI  July ,  (ircpHn- 
your  ciiiiiikI  liir  tlir  |iliiil9.  I  Imvi;  rHiM'il  kooiI 
rro|i»  ul'  lliiMii  liolli  on  li;;lil  ami  liriivy  soil^;  but  ll 
i«  of  no  Ufc  to  |il;(n(  llit'iii  iin  nny  suil,  nnlc*s  it  l)i' 
in  Rooil  order  ami  wi-ll  niannrnl,  ami  in  (his  ca»' 
"hey  will  rio  on  any  oriliMarv  aiinli-n  ;:roiiiul,  fillicr 
iJd  or  new,  nItlioii;;li  (his  last  it  (lirir  I'avourilc. 
I.ct  thr  i;niund,  at  all  rvcii(!<,  he  wril  iiiamirrd  and 
«»ll  dug,  sr(  (hi-  |ilan(s  out  in  two  ruws,  two  fed 
onj  a  hair  n|iarl,  nnd  (no  Iret  tlis(aiit  in  (he  rows. 
It  .s  sriduni  tho  black  crub  mi'ddlos  niurh  Willi 
|il.inl9  ■>r(  out  !io  Ih(c  in  (he  season  as  this;  but  llicy 
ni'ist  be  carcl'iilly  examiiii-d  every  inorniii^,  and 
wlierevcr  any  are  seen  cut  otF,  the  irrub  must  bo 
hunted  and  killed,  ami  (lie  vacaney  fillid  up  from 
(lie  seed  bed,  in  »vhicli  a  few  plants  should  altrays 
be  left  for  reserve. 

'I'he  «;round  must  bo  kept  constantly  loose  and 
clear  by  rre(|uent  boeiiiKS.  and  to»v,irils  the  end  ol 
August  some  of  Ihein  will  likely  bi-jiin  to  flower. 
In  the  be-;innini;  of  September,  more  will  bct;in  to 
show,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  month  until  the 
middle  of  November,  tlicy  produce  one  continual 
succession  of  (lowers.  I'he  def;rce  of  frust  they 
Hi(hstan<l,wi(hou(  sus(ainins;  (he  leas(  injury,  wheii 
they  arc  in  the  bit;hest  state  of  llowcrinK,  is  aston 
ishing.  The  most  singular  charac(cris(ic  of  (his  plaid 
is,  (he  grea(  lenjtlh  of  (ime  which  is  con(ained  be 
t'.veen  their  first  begiiinins;  to  flower  and  their  final 
termination;  and  that  too  from  the  same  seed,  sown 
at  the  same  lime,  and  the  plants  all  trea(ed  precise- 
ly in  the  same  manner.  Whatever  plan(s  may  re- 
nijun  at  (he  setting  in  of  a   settled   frost,  should  be 


use  of  a  simil.ir  (piantily  of  the  slniiiK  win.-s  ol 
I'.urupe,  by  (In-  invalid,  or  (hose  wliii  do  nu(  iinike 
It  a  rule  (o  indul;;e  in  (hem  after  dinner.  I  sli.ill 
IliinU  i(  a  du(y  (o  reeomiiiend  your  wine,  to  those 
«lio  driiik  wine  solely  "lor  their  stumaeh's  sake,  or 
"Iten  inlirinilies,"  and  feel  satisfied  that  they  will 
(bank  me  for  !he  prescription. 

\\  itii  siiiceri'st  wi«huh  for  the  prosperity  of  your 
vineyard,  1  remain,  rc9|icc(fully, 

JAMliS  MEASE. 
John  Adluh,  Ejh.  Gcorgtlouon,  U.  C. 


INSECTIVOROUS  UIRDS. 
These  are,  to  (he  farmer  and  (taidpiier,  of  ;;rea( 
value.  They  were  di'siKned  by  (he  Crea{or  to 
'heck  (be  too  great  increase  of  insects;  and  no  far- 
mer ought  to  sufler  them  (o  be  wan(oiily  deslroved 
on  his  premises.  The  number  of  iiisec(3  destroyed 
by  the  robin,  swallow,  sparrow,  mock  bird,  and 
other  small  birds,  is  aslonisliing.  One  litllc  l.iniily 
will  destioy  several  hundreds  in  a  sin-lc  day.  Some 
lilllc  lime  since,  a  pair  of  these  small  birds  built  a 
nest  on  a  lilac,  which  grew  close  to  one  of  my  win- 
dows. In  the  time  of  incubation,  (here  was  a  long 
and  severe  storm,  and  a  strong  wind.  The  C'^s 
were  in  danger  of  being  thrown  overboard  by  The 
wridiing  of  the  bush.  Conscious  of  this,  the  fe- 
male kept  on  the  nest  to  prevent  any  accident  wliicli 
might  follow  on  her  leaving  it,  (o  collect  food.  Ilcr 
mate,  like  a  good  provider,  was  busily  engaged  du- 
ring (he  day  in  collcclii.g  food,  (insec(s)  which  he 
carried  (o  bis  companion,  and  she  received  it  will 
"'   ■fl'''clion.     'I'his  circunislance  excited  par 


...till  at  uic  selling  in  oi  a  seined  lros(,  should  be  ^'""^"  '"  ""  i-oinpaniun,  anu  sne  received  it  with 
(aken  up  and  laid  in  a  garden  frame,  as  directed  ''.''t'|"''-""' =*f''''-''i'^"-  'J'I'i'' circumstance  excited  par- 
for  fall  cauliflowers;  and  I  do  no(  (liink  (hat  one  in  I  '•"^""■"  "t'ention;  and  of  course  this  'idle  society 
a  thousand  would  miss  flowering  in  the  course  ofl  ""^  closely  observed.  In  a  short  time  the  eggs 
the  winter.  I  have  frequenllv  flowered  the  remain-  ''•"'^'""''  '^"^  '^"""  "'"  roughness  of  (he  wca(hcr,  or 
derof  my    whole  crop    in    (bis    way,  and  since  (he  i  I'"'"''''™'^*^    of  the   brood,  the    female   chose   not  to 


seventh  day  of  September  last.  I  h-ne  never  bein 
one  day  without  some  plants  in  n  (lowering  stale- 
and  at  present,  (Keb.  ISJ.S.;  there  is  no  appearance 
of  the  stragglers. I  liid  in  a  frame  inDecemler, 
stopping  (heir  blooming  career. 

I  have  had  (he  las(  plant  in  mv  flower  crop  in 
April,  and  all  things  considered, "l  am  convinced 
that  this  IS  one  of  the  most  valuable  garden  produc- 
tions (the  ruta  baga  not  excepted,)  of  any  we  arc 
yet  acquainted  wilb.  The  mode  of  managing  it, in 
order  to  obtain  good  seed  here,  appears  to  be  a 
little  more  preearious,  nnr  does  it  appear  certain 
whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  raise  enou'h  to 
prevent  us  from  having  to  apply,  as  at  present,  (o 
England  for  it.  Although  we  are  progressing  brare- 
ly  in  our  horticultural  improvements',  vet  much  re- 
mains to  he  achieved  by  future  excrduns. 

[.v.  ¥.  farmer. 

AMERICAN  WINE. 
The  following  le((er  to  Major  Adium,  from  a  gen- 
tleman wi.lely  known  for  his  labours  to  promole  (he 
cause  of  practical  science,  is   but  a  just  tribute  to 

IrT,"  ",'.',",''» V"",?'*'"""^  attempted  to  pioie  the 
pract  cabili  y  of  adding   an  impoi'lant  sta  ,le  lo  our 

f.ictuies  of  wool  and  cotton.  We  shall  soon  com- 
pete with  trance  m  (he  culture  of  wines  and  siTs. 

[.Vat.  Inltt. 
JVashinfrtmi.  Jlpril  25,  I S  '8 

Uland   and    Catawba    grape    wines,  which    you   left 

lent.  Lnder  Ihe  disadvantage  of  want  of  a-e  it 
vas  pleasant  (o  (he  taste,  but.  when  ..  few  fei 
ol<l.  It  cannot  fad  to  be  delicious.  JJy  way  of  « 
P^nment,  drank  (hree  glasses  at  a  si^tim'V?n  un 
«sua  indulgence,)  and  was  gratified  to  Fi;,, ha" 
^I'.le  It  gave  tone  to  the  system,  and  exri(;d  (be 
most  agre.^b  e  sensadons,  (btre  w^s  a  (o  al  te  ce 
01  heat,  which  IS  so  generally  perceived,  after  "he 


leave  the  young.  During  Ibis  time,  (be  male,  wilh 
surprising  indus(ry,  brought  small  insects,  in  the 
larva  slate,  to  the  nest,  but  was  not  suH'ored  to  feed 
(be  nesllings.  The  female  received  (be  food,  and 
divided  i(  among  her  lidle  charge.  When  the 
young  bad  gained  suttieient  strenglh  the  male  wa- 
permitted  to  feed  them;  and  from  Ibis  time,  both 
parents  were  mutually  and  inces.-anlly.  (by  day) 
employed  in  collcc(ir:g  smill  inserts  from"  every 
(juarler,  and  on  a  moderale  calculation,  to  Ihe  nuni- 
berof  about  seven  hundred  in  a  day. 

One  great  cause  of  the  increase  oV  many  insects 
so  destructive  lo  vegetalio.q,  is  the  decrease  of  those 
lillle  Iriends  (o  (he  agiiculturist.  Should  a  few  of 
them  innocently  trespass  on  the  properly  of  the 
larmer,  lo  Ihe  amount  of  a  few  cei.N,  jet  him  re- 
member that  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  them  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  and  not  wage  a  war  of  e.Mcrmina- 
tion. 

They  are  not  merely  useful  in  destroying  insects, 
for  they  call   the  farmer  and   Ihe  gardener  to  llieir 
business,  cause  the   groves   to  resound  wilh  music, 
and  usher  in  Ihe  mo.-ning  wilh  melodious  praise 
.Uuiis/itW,  .W«,-cA -'7,  ls,8.  K.  UUEEN 


SILK-INQUIRY. 

Ma.  Editor, 

Permit  me  to  inquire,  through  your  valunble  pa- 
[ler,  whether,  if  any  one  in  Ibis  neighbourhoo.l 
should  raise  a  crop  of  Silk,  be  could  readily  dispose 
of  it;  at  what  price,  and  to  whom?  It  is  highly  im 
portant,  especially  to  those  who  intend  (as  I  ,lo,)  to 
go  considerably  into  (he  prodiicdon  of  (bat  article 
!o  be  informed  how— where— (o  whom— and  a( 
what  price  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  market  fur 

''•  ••V    i>L'BSCKIB£R 

To  Preserve  Fkiit  Trees  from  Akts. 

"After  freeing  Ihe  trees  of  them,  lay  on  the 
ground  about  the  foot  of  the  tree,  some  powder  of 
stave's-acre,  which  will  prevent  the  ants  ascendin- 
""=  '^«"-"  [Fonyth.  " 


aADZOS'  DBP/JtRTIVtBIVT. 

MANAt^E.MENT  OK  CHII.DRKN, 

(Krum  Kennedy's  Instructions  to  Mnihcrv) 
Frequent  yn-lding  to  (he  power»  of  drow»ine»«, 
increases  (he  disposidoii  (u  it,  and  crea(<j«  an  abie)- 
lute  exigency  for  its  being  indulged:— (he  habi(  of 
long  watching,  has  (he  c(rer(  of  encrvaling  (he 
whole  syslem.  and  of  gradually  inducing  a  s(ale  ol 
fa(al  insomiMib  iM-y:— 1(  is,  thercfurc,  in  all  respects 
recominendable  that  children  be  (rained  tolhesalu 
lary  practice  of  keeping  themselves  awake  during 
tin;  day  and  s|re|ilng  in  Ihe  night,  of  going  soon  lo 
!ied  and  rising  b.-iimcs  in  (he  morning;  but,  in  early 
infancy,  it  is  indispi-nsable  to  the  young  one's  wel- 
fare, (hat  i(  be  much  accustomed  (o  enjoy  (he  in- 
vigorating tranquility  of  repose. 

When  rightly  tended  and  kept  healthy,  by  being 
suckled  after  the  manner  natural  to  their  condilion, 
infants  go  to  sleep  readily,  and  their  inclination  to 
it  experiences  regular  returns;  they  do  not,  lliere- 
fore,  stand  in  need  of  rocking  in  cradles,  nor  re- 
quire having  themselves  subjeeled  (o  any  ardlicial 
tumblings  whatever,  fur  (he  purpose  of  being  lulled 
in(o  a  s(ate  of  ipiietude  and  sleep.  Let  them  only 
have  proper  nourishment,  and  they  will  not  suffer 
Iho.se  gripings  and  other  internal  pains  which  so  of- 
ten keep  them  from  sleeping— let  (hem  not  be  gird- 
ded  wilh  swaddling  cbilhes  nor  pinioned  in  rocking 
couches,  and  tbey  will  seldom  experience  that  con- 
straint of  (heir  members  or  (hose  irksome  and  bane- 
ful conopiessions  which  fatigue  and  incessantly 
arouse  the  sensibility  of  their  organs;  let  them  be 
preserved  from  the  efl'ecis  of  (heir  soiled  and  w-.-t 
clothes,  which  excoriate  the  tender  surfaces  of  their 
lender  persons.  Let  these  simple  and  self-evident 
precautions  only  he  employed,  and  nurses,  even  the 
most  negligent,  will  be  convinced  that  their  charges 
d(>  not  iiwd  cradling  or  rocking  or  fossino-  of  Tny 
kind,  for  promoting  in  them  that  inclinlilion  to 
slumbering,  which  is  so  advantageous  to  (he.ni  in 
health,  and  conduces  so  mu-;tl  to  their  recovery 
troiii  di^ease.  Fretful  and  impatient  nurses,  have 
two  never-failing  ni'-thods  of  compelling  babies  (o 
sleep  or  a(  least  to  be  silent.  Both  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  bad,  each  of  them  is  absolutely  execrable; 
that  of  violently  rocking  their,  in  (be  cradle,*  dis.' 
turbs  llieir  digestion,  iiredisposes  them  to  reject 
their  fiiod,  deranges  their  saiiguinous  circulation, 
induces  a  degree  of  congestion  in  the  blood-vessels 
of  tb.;  brain,  and  (bus  determines  a  morbid  somno- 
lency, which,  especially  in  children  having  large 

*.AdMlt  persons,  when  rocked   in  a  cradle  for  a  shurt 
lime,  wilh  considerable   briskness,  successively  expe- 
rience   sickness,  ringini:    in    the  ears,  giddincs's,  head- 
ache and  vomiting.     More  than  one  instanee  is  knoiv:., 
\yherein  this  op-ration,  the  result  of  an  indiscreet  fro- 
lic, iiidmcd,  in  people  of  ripe  years,  a  lethargic  slate, 
which  ( nded   in  a  brain  fever  and  frenzy,  and  long  re- 
sisted, wilh    the  greatest  obstii.acv.  the   po.vcrsof  an 
energetic  and  appropriate  treatment.     \Vhen  moth,  r-, 
tliercfoi-c,  shall  take  tlic  trouble  of  recollccling,  for  'be 
fact  cannot  be  dispnteci,  that  the  brain  In  grcwn  indi- 
viduals is  much  tinner,  and  consefjucntly  less  su'ccjui- 
Ide  of  being  aflecled  by  mechanical  impressions,  tian 
ininlnnlsand   children,  they  will   not   require   an  un- 
coninion  share  of  discernment  to  perceive  how  \v.',nt 
produces  such  effects  on  mature  organization,  must  ac- 
ccssnrily  be  calculated   tu  inflict  incalculable  and  ir.-e- 
tricve;.ble  mischief  on  that  which  is  yet  tender  and  !(3< 
not  attained  its  ultimate  completions.     It  cannot,  fit,,, 
bo  snying  too  niiicli,  to'  aver,  (hat  inullitiirics  of  chU- 
dren,  especially   in   the  inferior  classes  of  society.  «ie 
led  lo  perish,  at  a  premature  age.  by  diseases  having  Ih'  ir 
(iisl  origin  in   the  rough  rockings  employed   by  t'leir 
nurses,  w-ith  the  ignorant  and  mistaken  vicwrof  promct- 
ing  what  in  Ihem  should  have  been  the  natural  inclina- 
tion  to  sleep.     Many  facts  furnish  evidence  legitimate- 
ly authorizing  this  induction,  which  must,  moreover,  be 
consistent  with  the  experience  of  every  one  ivho  has 
made  this  interesting  matter  the  subject  of  observaiitn 
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amp:rtcan  farmer. 


[M.\v9.  1S28. 


bcHils,  lieionif-  KTv  oftfii  llic  fort-ruiiner  ol  th<- 
most  iinraaniiei'abk  and  drslrurtive  niHla(li'■^;  and 
thill  of  Riving  them  nine,  lirandy,  gin  or  whiskc\, 
in  sweetened  water,  and  similar  Ill-concealed,  but 
insidious  poisons,  or  laudanum,  syrup  of  |in[i|)ie», 
and  other  preparations  ol  opium,  exfrciso>  the 
mo.«;  pernicious  influence  on  their  nervous  »y-teiii; 
and,  as  happens  with  the  hrut.ilized  orientals,  who 
•Those  their  licnelkcnt  hoims  of  nature,  renders 
them  dull  and  heavy  and  melancholy,  or  peerish 
and  irritable  and  irrascible,  and  of  course  unheal- 
fh>  and  unhappy  Ibrougii  life.  Such  wi.ked  and 
rcienliess  practices  are  employed  to  an  extent  at 
which  eicry  fielins;  of  humanity  is  utterly  abhor 
rent,  soiiieiimcs,  they  have  the  concurrence  of  slu 
pid  or  infttu  ited  mothers;  but  far  more  frequoiitly 
procectd  from  the  clandestine  machinatinns  of  hire 
linn  nurses,  and  the  attendants  on  females  in  con- 
finement In  this  way,  anil  for  the  crnninal  pur- 
pose of  secuiins  to  themselves  the  undisturbed  in- 
dulgence of  shith  and  sleepiness,  these  unprincipled 
persons  hesitate  not  to  endansier  the  health  and 
even  the  life  of  many  a  helpless  innocent.  This  is 
no  exaKiJeraled  picture;  and  if  parents  shall  only 
admit  the  possibility  of  its  having  place  in  society, 
thev  will  soon  find  it  to  be  actual  and  tru  •;  there 
cannot  be  injustice,  then,  in  their  exercising  a  rir 
cumspecl  and  unremitting  watchfulness,  lest  their 
young  ones  be  brought  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
these  perlidious  doings. 


SERVANTS. 

There  is  one  foible  among  housekeepers  that  can- 
not be  too  severely  repiobated.  It  is  a  contempti- 
l)le  itching  for  a  knowledge  of  their  neighbours' 
affairs.  This  curiosity  leads  them  to  encourage  and 
listen  to  the  scandalous  prattle  of  their  own  ser- 
vants, concerning  the  domestic  aflairs  of  other  fa- 
milies in  which  they  have  been  employed. 

Servants  are  always  ready  to  t^ke  advantage  of 
the  slightest  advance  towards  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  a  mistress;  anil  where  they  lind  one  weak 
enouiih  to  relish  a  relation  of  the  vices  or  follies 
of  others,  the  appetite  will  always  be  administered 
to  so  long  as  prolific  brains  can  coin  a  lie.  Mis- 
tresses should  recollect,  while  encouraging  this 
practice,  that  their  own  household  affairs  will  pro- 
bably be  served  op,  wilh  no  exajiireration  of  delect, 
\vheiiever  their  domestics  pass  into  another  lamily 
Two  or  three  instances  have  lately  come  under  our 
knowledge,  where  comfort  and  reputation  have 
been  sacrificed  by  falsehoods  propagated  by  fe- 
males. 

And  where  is  the  remedy  for  this  evil?  It  lies  in 
the  hanils  of  every  head  of  a  family.  This  tattling 
tendency  should  be  stopped  in  its  very  comtneiice- 
llient,  anrl  if  a  refusal  to  listen  to  the  scandalous 
catalogue  of  private  weakness  or  error  were  accom- 
panied by  severe  reprimand,  the  state  of  society 
would  be  very  much  benefited. — [t'hila.  Album. 
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Union  Cochse  (Lo.nc  Island)  Races. 

The  races  over  the  Union  Course  v\ill  take  place 
on  Tuesday,  the  ilUh  instant,  when  the  following 
purses  will  be  run  for: 

1st  day,  4  mih;  heals,  a  purse  of  JioOO 

2d   do.     3  do.       do  do.  .^00 

3d   do.     i  do.       do.  do.  200 

The  managers  of  the  Union  Course  have  made 

an    alteration    at    the   pavilion,  the    upper    part   of 

which  will  hereafter   be  occupied   by  those  ladies 

and  gentlemen  who  wish  to  have  a  fine  view  of  the 

races,  at   ,10  cents  each,  except  subscribers,  who 

will  he  admitted  free.    The  entrance  is  at  the  north 

part  of  the  building.  [JW  Y.  pa. 


The  W  ASlll.^Glo.^  Jocktv  Club  Races, 
Have  been  postponed  to  the  2l5t  of  .May.  This 
was  done  to  enable  horses  from  Winchester  to 
reach  there  in  lime,  and  to  cnaMe  Ihe  amateurs  of 
the  lurf  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  present 
at  till  Ri  hiii'ind  races.  Tin-  change  will  not,  it  is 
supposed,  Irrni  h  upon  the  meeting  at  Canton;  it 
was  not  so  intended. 


Pedigrees  of  Thorough-bred  Horses. 

Furnished  for  "Sporting  Olio"  in  the  American 
Planner,  by  the  author  of  "Jlniuits  of  the   Ttirf." 

The  celebrated  and   much  admired  running  horse 

TRUXrON, 

Will  stand  the  ensumg  season,  which  will  com- 
mence the  l.Tlb  instant,  and  end  the  Isl  Annust,  in 
the  town  of  Gallatin.  By  the  particular  solicita- 
tions of  Ihe  citizens  of  Sumner  county,  the  subscri 
her  is  induced  to  stand  Ibis  celebrated  horse  at  Ihe 
moderate  urice  of  §20  the  season,  vvhirh  may  be 
discliargi^d  by  the  payment  of  two  hundred  weight 
of  ginned  cotton,  four  hundred  weight  of  hemp,  or 
eight  hundred  weight  of  pork,  with  one  dollar  to 
the  groom.  Ten  dollars  the  singb  leap,  |)aid  when 
Ihe  marc  is  served.  In  all  cases,  notes  to  be  given 
01  sent  wilh  the  mare.  Pasturage  will  be  furnish- 
ed gratis  for  mares  from  a  dist  nee. 

Truxton  is  a  beautilul  bay,  full  of  bone  and  mus- 
cle— was  got  by  the  old  imported  horse  Diomed, 
and  came  oul  of  the  thoroiigh-breil  mare  Nancy 
Coleman,  the  property  of  .Major  John  Verell,  of 
\  irninia.  Truxton  is,  however,  too  «ell  known  to 
reipiire  minute  description.  His  perloriiittnces  on 
the  lurf  have  surpassed  those  of  any  horse  of  his 
age  that  has  ever  been  run  in  the  western  coiintrj; 
and,  indeed,  might  be  said  with  confidence,  that  he 
is  equal,  il  not  superior,  to  Mr.  Ball's  Florizel  horse, 
who  was  got  by  Ihe  same  Uiomcd,  and  who  now 
stands  unrivalled  in  V^irginia,  as  a  race  horse. 

'I'ruxlon,  by  old  sportsmen  and  judges,  is  adrait- 
teil  to  be  amongst  the  best  distance-horses  they 
ever  run  or  had  to  train.  His  speed  is  certainly 
unknown  to  all  those  who  have  run  against  him. 
He  has,  on  Ihe  most  uncqu  d  lernis,  started  against 
the  very  best  mile-horses  In  Kentucky  and  I'ennes 
see,  and  beat  them  with  great  ease;  and  in  no  one 
instance,  has  ever  run  with  any  horse,  when  he 
himself  was  in  order,  but  either  could  or  did  (lis 
lance  him  with  ease.  Although  the  four-mile  heals 
is  the  real  and  true  dist.ince  for  Truxton  to  run,  he 
has  lieaten  Mr.  Cordon's  fine  mile-horse,  Ihe  Jack 
of  Clubs,  and  Mr.  Cotton's  Grey  Hound,  both  aged 
horses  with  equal  weights  of  100  pounds  on  each, 
Ihe  single-mile  heals. 

And  lastly,  to  crown  the  much  doubled  speed  of 
Truxton  with  his  opponents,  he  beat,  on  only  two 
sound  legs,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1.S06,  over  the  Clo- 
ver-bottom lurf,  the  celebrateil  horse  Plough  Boy, 
who  was  never  belore  beaten,  and  heating  him  wiih- 
out  ihe  assistance  of  whip  or  spurs.  It  i>  now  no 
lunger  difficult  for  the  numerous  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, who  were  present  on  that  day,  to  say,  " whe- 
ther or  not  Truxton  be  the  hue-bred  racer." 

Truxlon's  winnings,  from  lime  to  time,  from  the 
most  correct  information,  amount  to  at  least  twenty 
thousand  dollars;  and  his  colts  are  not  inferior  to 
any  on  the  coutinent.  Andrew  Jackson. 

PEDIGREE. 
I  do  certify,  that   I    have  trained   the  above  men 
tioiicd  horse,  Truxton,  and  wilh  truth  can  say,  that 


I  believe  liim,  in  point  of  speed  ami  bottom,  equal 
to  any  distance  horse  in  America. 

Samuel  Pryor. 

Truxton,  a  stud-horse  rai«ed  by  me,  and  sold  to 
General  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee.  I  do  certil]> 
was  got  by  Ihe  iinporled  liorse  Diomed,  who  is  in 
hi.: her  estimation  llian  any  other  horse  ever  imported 
into  Virginia,  ami  his  oflsprini;  stand  higher  on  tae 
list  of  lurf  nags  than  any  other  blood  in  Virginia  or 
in  .\iiierica.  'IVuxton's  dam,  Nancy  Coleman,  ^as 
got  by  Young  Kearnouuht;  her  dam,  Latuna.  by 
old  Partner;  her  grandam  by  Ihe  imported  horse 
Jolly  Rotier;  her  gl  grandam  by  Ihe  imported  horse 
Skim,  out  of  a  Barb  mare. 

Given  under  my  band  this  10th  March,  tSOG, 

John  \'£hell, 
DION, 

Was  imported  from  London  in  the  fall  of  1801, 
bj  J"bn  Hoomes,  E-q.,  of  the  Bowliip,;  Green,  and 
is  remarkable  fur  his  line  colts,  lie  was  bred  by- 
Mr  Garforth.  of  V'oikshire;  and  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
horse  of  as  fine  blood  as  any  in  Enicland.  He  ivas 
a  good  racer,  and  beat  several  of  Ihe  best  horsesLin 
F'.tigland — among  those,  the  famous  horse  Jonah, 
lor  the  hand  plate  at  Y'^rk.  Bu!  his  most  celebrat- 
ed race  was  ran  in  ISOO,  over  Ihe  V  ork  course,  four 
miles,  wilh  Hamblelonian,  for  Ihe  great  subscrip- 
tion; and  although  the  greatest  exerlions  were  nude 
by  the  rider  of"  Hamblelonian,  by  whipping  and 
spurring,  yet  he  beat  Dmn  only  Ihe  neck,  ai.d  ac- 
luall\  refused  to  run  hiui  fur  the  v:old  cup,  at  Don- 
caster,  H  few  days  after,  which  Dion  "on  wilh  Ihe 
greatest  ease,  beating  several  good  horses.  Dion, 
at  another  lime,  beat  Mr  Cookson's  celebrated  Sir 
fl.rry,anil  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's  'Timothy,  with 
neveral  other  horses  in  hiyh  repute,  and  was  consi- 
dered a  horse  of  great  speed  and  bulloni  also:  for 
his  ruifning,  in  alimtst  every  instance,  was  four 
miles.  He  was  lamed  early  and  obliged  to  quit 
Ihe  turf. 

Dion,  now  risinit  nine  years  ohl,  is  one  of  the 
most  compact  horses  ever  seen.  He  is  a  fine  bay, 
with  great  beauty,  and  has  probably  the  best  feet, 
legs,  back  and  quarters,  that  were  ever  combined 
in  any  one  horse.  He  measures  exactly  fifteen 
hands  two  Inches  and  a  half  under  the  standards, 
and  has  uncommon  strength  and  muscle. 

Dion  was  got  by  Spadille,  one  of  Ihe  best  sons 
of  Higldlyer;  his  dam.  Faith,  by  Pacolel;  his  gran- 
dam, Ihe  lamous  .\t  daiita,  by  Matcheui,  out  of 
•'Lass  of  the  Mill,"  by  Oronoko;  old  Traveller;  Sis- 
ter to  Clark's  "Lass  of  the  Mill;"  Miss  .Maketess, 
by  Greyhound;  old  Partner;  Woodcock;  Dam  of 
the  Lambton;  Miss  Doe;  Croft's  Bay  Birh,  &c. 

John  Hoomes. 

The  high-bred,  well-known  racer  and  imported 
horse 

DRUID, 

A  chesnut,  elegantly  formed,  near  sixteen  hands 
high,  ten  years  old.  His  performances  have  been 
e(pial  to  any  horse  in  England,  as  will  fully  ap- 
pear by  reference  to  the  raeing  calendar — will  be 
let  to  mares  at  j30  the  season — §15  Ihe  single  leap, 
and  $50  for  insurance.  I  have  as  ^ood  pasturaceas 
any  in  Virginia.  Belfield  Starkb. 

lidfitU,  l',i.,  Jan.  1,  1801. 

Druid  was  bred  by  Earl  Grosvenor,  and  was  got 
by  PolSies,  (son  of  Eclipse.)  his  d mi,  (the  famous 
.Maid  of  Oaks,)  by  Kmtf  Herod,  his  grandam  Rare- 
ly, by  Malrhem.  his  great  grandam  Snap  Diagon, 
by  Snap;  Regiilus;  Bartlett's  Childers;  Honey- 
wood's  Arabian;   Dam  of  the  True  Blues. 

Druid  started,  for  Ihe  first  time,  at  Newmarket, 
III  the  Craven  meeting,  1793,  for  a  sweepstakes  of 
.')00  guineas  each,  four  suliscribers,  and  ran  a  d-ad 
heat  wilh  the  Duke  of  Bedfonl's  Top  (iailani,  l>r  i- 
ther  lo  Sky  Scraper,  who,  the  same  day,  beat  i^ord 
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E^rem  inl'-.  Golxiinrt.  for  iinolhir  Hivcriittiko*.  In 
Ih'-  >.i'nr  nii-riMiu'.  I>riuil  won  a  n«.>c(>«l;>k'»  of 
tOO')  miinrat  •  :u-h.  llirff  jub?f ril>er»,  bra'iiiiC  'b' 
Duke  iif  B.'ilfonl'!!  Hyilr.i 

In  |7;M.  Ni'wni.rkrt  Craven  merdnir.  Druid  won 
a  !iwr«>|i«l  (kr*  .if  .'lOO  Riiini'in  eai-h.  Ihrri'  ^iih^rri- 
ber«.  "Diti-b  Inn,"  b.-iilmit  <h.'  D.ik.-  ol  HoiifordN 
To|>  fJ.illi>nl;  and  ii>  Ihi-  »imr  n)iTtins,  "on  the  »'■- 
COiut  cU'S  of  Ihe  OilUnd  Make*  ..r  :".l)  ii"""""" 
Meh.  Iwentv-on--  -ib!«cribiT«,  bcaliiii;  Kill  Carr. 
Exfi'eman,  Hiizz  ird,  Cornnder,  Gobaiind,  Hero- 
ine. F.iUiol.  an''  sereral  olh«T!<. 

In  17!)3.  he  only  started  once.beinj;  u»ed  chiefly 
OS  a  iri»i-bor«e. 

In  Iiilli,  .NtMvniarkrl  fir>l  sprini;  mrpline.  he  won 
»  jwer|)«l«ke!<or'2"0  i;iiiciea»eiicli,  fnur  siilisc libera, 
beitiiii;  Mr.  Churchill'!.  Fori.  Stc. 

The  d.iy  folluwi.ii;  ho  wim  a  pl^te  of  50  pounds, 
bealinf;  Lord  Sackviilc's  Silver,  Mr.  Williams' 
£lim,  and  Mr  Lord's  Miilespiniicr,  Ihe  round 
course,  four  milo.  Klim  aflerHards  won  Ihe  kint;'!> 
plnte.  and  a  ureal  MitiM-riplion  at  Y.irk. 

In  17D7,  Druid  won  the  s.coiid  class  and  the 
main  ol   Ihe  Oct'iln-r  Gall  and  si  ■kc!'. 

In  1798,  he  won  a  filly  pound  plalc  al  Newmar- 
kel,  heatiiit;  Sir  Charles  Biinhary's  Oreyh.iunil,  and 
Mr.  Girdler's  Hare.  Ihe  round  cour>>'.  and  won  the 
DuKe  of  Mirlhorough's  plate  al  O.xl'ord,  beating 
Mr.  Lade's  Truss,  three  mile  heats. 


jl'iir  pi'diijiree  of  .\nierican  Ki-lipsf,  (nire  cd'  .Mar- 
shal iNcyO  SCO  American  Farmer,  vol.  'J,  p.  3 17. J 

"  ir'(uAi;i(r«oii  Jockry  Club,  Oct  2.S.  lS06.-We. 
(Ill'  >uli>cril>i'rs.  piil|;i'S  of  Ibe  day,  cirlily  thai  llir 
•I'coiiil  beat  of  four  links  w.is  run  in  seven  minutes 
.iiul  filij-lwo  seconil-;  and  thai  Ihc  horses  came  in. 
Ill  Ihc  r.illowiiiu  orih-r:  U^tor  Kdelen's  marc  Flo 
rclla,  firsi;  .1  II  IJ. mil's  horse.  First  Consul,  se- 
cond; (.ieii.ral  Kid«le\'s  horse,  O^^car,  lliinl;  and 
C.il  Tayloe's  horse  i'opiiiallanl,  fourth.  Ilclweeii 
the  Ihrco  former,  it  vvas  close  and  hard  runniiiK. 
and  wc  belicxe  llie  swiftest  heat  ever  run  in  Ame- 
rica. (!)igned  by) 

l9*.\0    DUCKETT, 

William   Lvle. 
.loiiN  Thrhlkkld." 


MXSCBIiXiiUOrSOUS. 


Pedigree  of  Di.\na,  Dam  of  Marshal  Net, 
Mr.    iiollinssw'orth's    hor^e,   (advertised    in    last 
week's  Aiucriciii  Farmer.)  by  w'liii  h  it  appears  that 
AIakmial  Nev  partakes  lar;-ely  of  the  Messenger 
blood. 

DiA.SA  is  by  First  Consul;  grandam  by  Messen- 
ger; Kreat  erandam  by  Figure;  j;.  ■;.  grandam  Siani- 
erkin,  by  Ihe  imporlcd  hor>c  Wildair,  out  of  the. 
imported  mare  Cub  Wildair  was  by  Fearnouuhl. 
he  by  Regulus.  and  be  by  the  G-idolphin  .\rabian 
The  dam  of  Wildair  hy  Jolly  Roger,  out  ol  the  ini- 

forted  mare  Kilty  Fisher.  Wildair  went  back  to 
ingland,  and  covered  Hir  fifty  guincs  the  season, 
which  was  higher  than  any  horse  of  his  day,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Sporting  Calen- 
dar. 

!5b»>  was  sired  by  the  celebrated  horse  First  Con- 
sul, of  whose  pedigree  and  performances  Ihe  fol- 
lowing statement  is  furnished  and  aiitbcnticalcd  by 
his  owner,  the  late  Josh  B.  Bond,  Esq.  Philadelphia. 

"First  Consul  wa>  foaled  in  Ihe  county  ol  Phila 
delphia.  in  June,  1798.  He  was  got  by  the  celc- 
brali  d  running  hors>-  Fla»  of  Tiuce,  his  dam  by  the 
imporleil  horse  .SI,  nder.  bis  graidam  Ihe  iniportid 
mare  Diana,  (liirnrierly  Dian,)  who  was  got  by  Ihf 
old  Fnglish  Eclipse:  Slender  was  got  hy  King  He- 
rod, who  prod'iced  more  good  runners  than  any 
Other  horse  in  England.  Tlierelnre  it  may  be  truly 
said  'hat  on  the  dam  side  ol  First  Consul,  Ihe  grand 
sires  Eclipse  and  Herod,  were  Ihe  iivo  best  horses 
£iigl and  ever  pro'luced. 

"Flag  of  Truce  was  bred  by  Col.  Robert  Goode, 
of  Virginia,  and  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
first  racers  of  his  day  He  won.  while  C  •!  Goode's 
properly  in  Virginia,  ten  capital  purses,  hesidcs  a 
number  of  match  r.ices,  and  amoi.gst  many  otheis, 
was  the  sire  of  Col.  I'ajloe's  running  horse  Lciia- 
than.  (For  his  pedigree  see  American  Farmer,  vol. 
9,  page4fl6.) 

"First  Consul,  from  three  to  seven  years  old,  has 
won  twenty-one  purses  from  100<.  to  100  guineas 
each  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ma- 
ryland, and  Washington  City,  and  never  started 
against  a  horse  he  did  not  outrun,  until  the  fall  he 
was  eight  years  old,  and  even  then  he  made  as 
great  a  race  as  ever  was  known  over  the  Washing- 
ton City  course,  as  will  appe.ir  by  Ihe  certificate 
below.      (Signed, -I        JOSH.  B.  BOND,  Phila." 


OLD  FIGURE  AND  CHESAPEAKE. 

J.  S.  Skis'mkh,  Ksa.  Isl  .Wni/,  IS.'S. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  wish  it  was  in  my  power  lo  furnish 
ihc  pedigrees  of  Old  Figure  and  Chesapeake.  I 
recollect  having  seen  the  latter  when  he  ran  at 
Cheslertown,  Maryland.  He  was,  I  think,  a  grey 
lairsc  of  size  and  bone,  and  at  the  time  was  owned 
liy  Mr.  Giltiiigs,  of  Long  Green,  in  Baltimore 
county.  Fiom  that  family  you  may,  perhaps,  ob- 
tain his  pedigree,  if  they  will  lake  the  trouble  to 
examine  old  book'-  and  papers. 

I  knew  more  ol  the  history  of  Figure,  because  he 
na^  a  horse  of  greit  celebrity,  and  some  of  the  best 
s  ock  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  and  New 
V  irk,  are  from  him. 

He  was  imported  by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  your  shore, 
(lerhaps  of  Prince  George's  county;  and  soon  after 
landing,  beat,  al  Upper  Mailboiough,  I  iliiiik,  Mr. 
Gall'iW'iy's  justly  celebrated  Seliin,  who  bad, a  little 
before  that,  beat,  over  the  Philadelphia  course,  for 
1  large  sum,  ihe  before  unconquercd  horse,  True 
Billion.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1774,  that  1  saw 
Di  flamiltun  upon  Figure  and  walking  him  down 
Market  street,  Philadelphia,  towards  the  old  Cofl'ee 
house.  He  was  a  bay  borse,  but  not  a  fine  bay.  I 
recommend  that  the  files  of  Mr  Green's  paper,  at 
Annapolis,  shoul. I  be  carefully  examined,  beginning 
at  the  year  1774,  and  going  back  live  or  six  years. 
I  shall  write  to  a  friend  to  examine  some  old  files  in 
Philadelphia.  Ynu  must  make  interesi  with  some 
person  in  New  York,  to  examine  the  files  of  Liv 
ingston's  paper;  and  perhaps  two  other  printers  I 
recollect,  Parker  and  Hugh  Guire.  The  pedigree, 
heretofore  sent  you,  of  Figuire,  is  a  very  confused 
one,  and  if  1  recollect  right,  gives  only  the  history 
of  his  sire.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  F. 

N.  B.  Figure  was,  m  every  rcsjiect,  a  large  and 
justly  formed  borse. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MOON. 

The  moon  is  supposed   lo    have   inlluencr  on  the 
weather.     The  following  table,  ascribed  lo  Ihe  illiis 
Irious    astronomer.  I)r     llerschel,    is    runsirucled 
upon  a  pliilosiiphical  consideration  of  Ihe  allraclion 
of  the  sun  and  moon  in  Iheir  scver.d   positions,  ret 
pecting  the  carlh;     coiifiriiied   by  Ihe  experience  of 
many    years    actual    ubservalion,  and    will,  without 
iMuble,  and  with  gre.il  truth,  siiggent  to  the  uhscr 
vcr.  what    kind  of  wealher  will    follow  Ihe  moon's 
nliance  into  any  of  her  quarters. 


ON  NAMING  HORSES. 

Mr.  Skinner,  Is(  May,  182S 

Sir, — Mr.  Randolph,  in  naming  his  horses,  sets 
an  excellent  example;  and,  I  trust,  let  his  horses' 
slock  be  ever  so  sui)eiior,  there  will  be  but  one 
Jiihn  Hincock. 

The  blood  of  many  fine  horses  has  been  called  in 
queslion  by  the  similarity  of  names,  and  by  the 
same  means,  much  worthless  blood  bas  been  impos- 
ed upon  the  public. 

I  think  it  would   be  a   good   rule  to  exclude  any 
horse  or  marc  from  the   turf,  who  was  oflered   by 
the  name  of  any  former  celebrated  horse  or  mare. 
Your  obedient,  A.  B. 
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Cure  for  Distemper  in  Doos. 
The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that  there  is  more  virtue  in  onion 
soup,  or  in  boiled  milk  and  onions,  than  in  any 
other  prescription  he  bas  beard  of,  for  curing  young 
dogs  of  di.stemper. 


PHILADELPHIA  WATER- WORKS. 

The  construction  of  the  first  water  works  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, was  commenced  in  March.  1709.  The 
expenses  incurred  from  that  date  to  .March  I,  1803, 
were  's'i!Ki.604  33.  So  great  was  the  undertaking 
considered  in  that  day,  that,  as  an  inducement  lo 
capitalists  to  lend  money  lo  carry  it  on.  the  privi- 
lege of  using  Ibe  water  for  a  certain  period  free  of 
cost,  was  granied  to  them  as  a  premiu'i.  on  the 
loans.  In  1303.  1-26  houses  were  supplied  vvilli  wa- 
ter free  of  cost.  The  whole  water  rent  for  that 
year,  was  only  $961.  It  was  derived  from  liO 
dwelling  houses,  and  -il  factories,  stables.  Sec. 

In  ISsl-l, -.iSaO  dwelling  houses  were  sup|ilied  willi 
ihc  water,  and  the  total  rental  was  $17,833  00.  In 
this  year  the  expense  of  raising  the  water  by  steam 
engines,  was  abiiut  JQ4.(I00. 

In  1817.  about  -100  feet  of  iron  pipe  were  l.iid  by 
way  of  experiment.  The  extent  of  woodden  pipes 
laiil  al  that  time,  exceeded  thirty-lwo  miles,  inde- 
pendent <if  Ihe  m  linj  leading  from  the  reservoir. 

In  1818,  the  steam-engine  at  Fair  Mount,  was  in 
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o;icralion.  In  lliis  year  the  expenses  of  raisius  the 
wafer  was  alioul  jlti.OOO.  Duplicate  of  water  rents 
Sl!l.!)ii,  accruiii,;  rroiu  Si  IS  houses. 

'I'lie  iron  pijies  exIenJeil,  on  the  Ist  of  January 
of  the  present  year,  about  2sj  niilcs. 

'J'he  whole  expense  of  raijiiiK  the  water  bj  wa- 
ter power,  was,  last  year,  only  sl478.  'I'he  dupli- 
i-ates  of  the  water  rents'in  the  city,  amounted  to 
^.•in,378— in  the  ili^triels,  3,lSi— total  3.).5(i0. 

For  the  year  1S08,  the  duplicates  of  water  rents 
in  the  city,  aniuunt  to  SJi.ail  50.  Districts 
>10,J71  75— increase  in  one  year,  §9,3S4  00. 


MANUI'WCTORIES  AND  iMHJ.S. 

!<l(itislics  r,f  Dduvure  cmtitty,  Pa—Mu[j,  ISiG. 

The  conimitlcc  appointed  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber, extent  and  capacity  of  the  tnanufaclnries,  mills 
and  unimproved  mill-seats  in  Delaware  county,  Pa. 
be;;  leave  to  report,  that  they  employed  benjamin 
IVi.rson,  Kscj.  to  take  an  account  of  the  same;  and 
Inim  his  statement  it  appears,  that  there  are  in  said 
county,  viz: 

as  Klour   mills,  sixteen  of  which   grind  203,600 

bushels  of  grain  per  annum. 
5.S  Saw  mills,  sixteen  of  which  cut  1,717,000  feet 
of  lumber  per  annum. 

0  Rolling  and  Slitting'  mills,  which  roll  700  tons 

of  sheet  iron  per  annuuj;   value,         §105,000 
Employs  thirty  hands;  wages,  7,200 

!  I  Woollen  (acloiies;  employ  228  hands. 

12  Cotton  do.;  manufacture  704,330  lbs. 

j;_arn  per  annum;  value,  232,445 

Kmploy  415  hands;  wages,  51,380 

I  1    Paper  mills;  manufacture  01, 296reanis 

of  paper  p.r  annum;  value,  114,712 

Employ  215  hands;  wages,  2y,120 

2  Powder  mills;  manufactiirc  ll,900ijr. 

casks  per  annum;  value,  47.000 

Employs  40  hands;  wages,  12  000 

1  Nail  factory;  manufactures  150  tons  of 

nails  per  annum;  value  20,000 

Employs  8  hand-;  wage?,  'j  400 

4  Tilt,  blade,  and  edge  luol  manufacto- 

ries, two  of  which  manufacture  )ier 
aimum  2000  axes,  200  cleavers,  1200 
doz.  shovels,  200  dozen  scythes,  and 
500  drawing  knives. 

1  Power  loom   factory;    weaves  30,000 

yards  per  week.  3,000 

Employs  120  hands;  wages  per  week,  500 

200  looms. 

2  Oil.  mills;    manufacture  7000   gallons 

linseed  oil,  7,000 

1  Machine  factory. 

5  .Snutr  mills. 

2  Plaister,  or  gypsum  mills. 
•i  C'lo\er  mills. 

3  Bark  mills. 
I  Mill  lor  sawing  stone. 


Baltimore,  Frid.w,  May  9,  1828. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-boad. 

The  opii.ion  of  the  Engineers,  we  learn,  is  rather 
\n  favour  of  the  soulhem  route  tliroxigh  tin:  I'aUipsco 
valley,  as  preferable  to  any  other.and  thence  across 
the  South  mounlain.at  or  near  the  'Point  of  Rocks.' 


<r?-To  a  correspondent  we  shall  be  indebted  for 
extracts  from  the  .''"ilk  Manual  reported  to  Congress 
by  General  \'an  Rcnnstlaer,  the  [)atriolic  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  agriculture.  This  Manual, 
abounding  in  information  collected  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  from  the  best  and  most  distant 
sources,  is  the  result  of  the  provident  resolutions 
oflered  by  Col.  Miner,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  fore- 
seeing the  importance  of  the  subject,  took  at  once 
the  most  appropriate  and  eflcctual  step  to  procure 
the  necessary  information.  We  shall  commence 
the  publication  of  these  extracts  in  our  next,  ac- 
companied with  notes,  by  a  correspondent  much 
better  qualified  than  ourselves  to  select  the  practi- 
cal parts  of  the  Manual. 


[May  9,  1828. 

A  Divan,  at  which  the  Sultan  was  present,  was 
held  at  Constantinople  on  the  241h  February.  It 
was  then  declared  that  the  Bo^phorus  was  open  to 
all  nations;  and  the  Sultan  allirmed  that  it  had  ne- 
ver been  closed. 


C?-The  correspondent  of  an  English  newspaper, 
recommends  the  keeping  of  blood  hounds,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  detection  of  sheepstealers,  murderers, 
and  other  depredators.  As  a  proof  of  the  sagacity 
of  these  animals,  he  relates  the  following  instance: 

"About  eighteen  years  ago,  a  Mr,  Peaton,  near 
l-ymington,  Hants,  had  a  sheep  shot  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  the  report  of  the  gun 
was  heard  about  that  time;  and  in  the  morning 
ihe  sheep's  paunch  was  found.  A  person  «as  senl 
lor  the  hound  to  Mr.  Edward  Toomer,  keeper  of 
the  New  Forest,  and  before  Ihe  hound  could  be 
brought  to  Ihe  spot  it  was  about  two  o'clock  in 
Ihe  alteinooH,  a  space  of  time  of  thirteen  hours. 
He  was  laid  on,  and  he  followed  the  scent,  a  verv 
crooked  road,  to  the  door  of  the  culprit;  the  pre- 
mises were  searched  in  vain  for  some  lime,  but  the 
hound  could  not  be  pievailed  on  to  quit.  Heat 
last  Went  into  the  fuel  house,  and  then  began 
scratching.  On  removing  the  fuel  a  large  stone 
was  found,  which  the  hound  scratched,  on  re- 
moving which,  the  mutton  was  discovered.  A 
search  warrant  was  obtaim  il,  the  man  taken  before 
a  magistralc,  and  sent  to  Winchester,  had  his  trial, 
and  was  transported." 


IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

1  he  subscriber  has  on  hand  and  ofTcrs  for  sale,  a  quan- 
tity of  superior  (;n.iii  Cradles,  manufactured  b'v  David 
l.Uil.-,  ot  CJettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  .\lso,  .Mr.'Little'- 
eclibralcd  patent  .Scythe  Killcs,  all  of  which  will  be 
warr.mted  good.  I.iUcnisc  on  hand,  a  full  assortment 
ol  (.nleon  Davis' Patent  Ploughs,  Barsliare  and  Coulter 
Ploughs,  which  he  ttiU  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any  in 
the  country.  Steel  lined  and  cast  iron  Cultivators,  for 
the  culture  of  corn  and  tobacco:  .Shovel  and  Subslra- 
tuia  Ploughs  and  Harrows.  Also,  his  patent  Cylindri- 
cal Straw  Cutter,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for 
its  kind  m  any  country;  Broun's  Vertical  Wool  Spin- 
ncrs,  for  family  use,  running  six  spindles,  simple  and 
eliirient  in  Its  operation;  Corn  Shelters,  Wheat  Fans; 
|iMt'  lit  spring  Washing  .Machines;  cast  steel  Axe>,  Mat- 
I'.rks  Grubbing  Hoes  and  Picks,  Shovels,  Spades,  &e. 
k'-.  And  can  furnish  to  his  ciisloiners,  Garden  .Seed«, 
raised  by  the  Shakers  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass. 

All  ttie  above  articles  will  be  sold  on  reasonable 
terms  for  cash.  Communications  by  mail  (vast  paid.) 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN; 
^''o.  36  Frallsl.,  opposite  tlie  United  Hotel. 
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42  Mill  seats  unimproved  on  the  principal  ulreams, 
of  various  falls. 

200  Mills  and  mill  seats. 

Making  in  the  whole  158  mills  and  factories  in 
operation,  and  42  mill  .scats  unimproved,  in  a  dis- 
trict of  country  not  cxceeiling  twelve  miles  square, 
ill  Ihe  live  kinds  of  manufaciories  which  hav.-  re- 
turned tiie  niiiiiber  of  hands,  viz:  Paper,  Woollen, 
Cotton,  Powder  and  Edge-tools,  employ  1 .0.i8  hands. 
'I'here  are  many  pailiculars  relating  both  to  this  re- 
port, and  to  other  branches  of  industrv,  uhich  your 
eomimttec  felt  anxious  to  obtain,  but  owing  to  seve- 
ral circumstances  they  found  il  impossible  to  do  so. 
It  was,  therefore,  reluctanllv  abandoned;  but  with 
a  hope  that  the  inquiry  will  be  fuither  pursued  in 
■'"e  '""e.  C;    O.   I, El  PER, 

W.  MARIIN. 


Latest  Foreign  Intelligence. 

By  Ihe  packet  ship  Columbia,  at  New  York, 
London  papers  to  the  evening  of  the  1st  April,  are 
received. 

The  Courier  of  the  3 1st,  in  a  second  edition,  says 
that  an  envoy  from  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  arrived 
at  Toulon  with  full  powers  to  treat  for  peace.  The 
military  preparations  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon  had, 
in  consequence,  been  suspended,  and  the  liiiin"  of 
traiis[iorts  stopped.  ° 

'Ihe  arrival  of  the  Asiatic  troops  at  Constantino- 
ple, had  pro.luced  some  confusion.  The  govern- 
ment had  been  unable  to  prevent  some  Christians 
being  killed  in  the  streets.  The  Turks  themselves 
aie  not  wilhout  fear  from  the  disorders  that  exist, 
and  some  of  llicm  had  fallen  victims  to  the  preva- 
lent excesses. 

OaDER  TO  Cross  tiik  Piiuth. 
The  London  Courier  of  the  1st,  stales,  that  letters 
had  been  received  from  Si.  Pctcrsbui;;,  dated  liilh 
.March,  by  uhirh  it  appears  llial  the  Ilimian  army 
have,  received  onlers  In  crosxlhe  Vrulh.uii.ttie  i^tti  nj 
March,  instead  of  12lh  April,  Ihe  day  previously 
fixed  upon.  In  consequence  of  Ibis  order,  the  ex- 
change oil  Loudon  fcii  two  per  eciil. 


Con-ccled  for  the  jlmerican  Farmer,  by  EJicard  I.  UVlton, 
Commission  Merchant  and  Planters'  Agent, 

So.  4,  Bmett/*t  loharf. 
Tobacco.— Scrubs,  $3.00  a  6.00— ordinary,  2.00  a  3.00 
—red,  3.50  a  4.50— fine  red,  4.50  a  5.oi— wrapping, 
5. Oil  a  0. 00— Ohio  ordinary,  3.50  o  4.50— goo  1  red  span- 
;;ie(l,  5.00  a  6.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00— fine  yeilow,  10.00 
a  15.00— \irgiiiia,  -'.50  n  b.OO— Kapahannock  ii.-.o  a  S.OO 
iieutucky,  3.00  a  5.00. 

.  Flour— white  wheat  family,  g6.00  a  6  50— superfine 
howard-st.  4.75  a  1.81\;  city  mills,  4.50;  Susquehanna, 
4.1-'i  a  4.-,'5— Corn  .Mkai,,  bbl.  2.50— Grain,  best  reil 
wheat  S"  a. 9-'. — best  white  wheat,  .95  a  1. 00— ordinary 
to  good,  .SO  a  .85— Corn,  .31  a  .35— Kve,  .4->  o  .44— 
Oats,21  a.23— BF..4.vs,.saal.0i— Pkas,  .5Sa.60— Clc- 
VKR  seed,  3  50  a  4.00— Timothy,  2. -25  a  2.50  -Orcbari. 
Grass  Seed,  2.25  a  3— Herd's  I  00a  1.50— Lucerne  3T. 
u  .50  per  lb.— Uarlev,  .SO— I'i.axseed,  .15  a  .80— Coi- 
TON,\a.  .8a.9i— l.ou.  .10  a  .13— Alabama,  .9  a  .\2— 
Mississippi  .10.1.13-N.  Car.  .9,i.in4_Geo.  .9  a  .tO{— 
Whiskey,  in  hds.  Isl  proof,  .20  a  JO.i— in  bis.  2Sb22.>— 
Wool,  com.,  unwashed,  .15  a. 1 6— washed,  .18  a  .20—3 
luarter,  .25  a  .30— full  do.  .SO  a  .35— Hemp,  Kiissia, 
ion,  Si30— Country,  dew-roltcd,  ton,  136  a  140— water- 
rotted,  no  a  190— Fisn,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I,  bbl. 
6  00  a  6.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50  a  1  00— Herrings,  No.  I, 
bbl.  S.S-.li  a  2.50;  No.  2,  2.25— Mackerel,  No.  I,  6.50; 
No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,  4.50— Bacon,  hams.  Bait,  cured,  .9; 
'lo.  Eastern  Shore,  .12^ — hog  round,  cured,  .6  a  .1 — 
Feathers,  .26  a  .28- Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton, 
SS.«6i  ground,  1.25  per  bbl. 
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ANSWERS  TO  lOMC  or  xiie  QL'F.IUKS, 
Ur»wn  up,  cliiollv.  by  Mr.  Jacob.  «  u.-iillcman 
known  to  Kiir>.|..-.ui  sunciill>iri»l».  «»  Hir  iiiithor  of 
a  r<>|>orl  to  the  l»nli»li  I  louse  of  Commons,  on  the 
price  of  RrBin  m  thi-  ililV.  n-nt  i-onntricj  of  Knrope, 
«nd  inserted  in  the  American  K«rmer  of  lili.l.in- 
1I.UV,  I"*^!",  ill  llic  instance  of  C.iptiiin  HmmI  1I«1I. 
of  ilie  Koyul  Nav),  now  travelling  tlirougli  Aine- 
ricR. 

By  W'u-  DiRLisroTon,  </  » '«/  C/iMler,  Pa.' 

.Vo<e.— Captain  Hall  »«ill  (ilease  ta  bear  in  mind, 

(list  these  rom.irku,  in  reply  to  liis  impiiric?,  are  the 

result  of  oli»ervBlions  pretty  mudi  limitcil  to  this 

Kin;  and  that  my  sliilemrnis  consequently  have 

rence  to  the  condition  of  agricultare  in  the  iin- 

Sile  Ticinity  of  my  residence.  W.  U.) 

v\ith  re«pecl  to  the  </iice  yirst  queries,  conccrn- 

11'  "ireijfVi  aitd  measures,"  [to  wit:      I.    Arc  the 

weights  and  measures  the   same  as  those  of  Eng- 

j.tnd.'     If  not.  state  what  tliey  arc.    2,  Is  the  new 

imperial  bu.-liel.  or  the  Winchester  bushel,  in  use.' 

S    Is  the   measure   of  land,  the    English   acre,  uni- 

Tersally  adopted?  Or,  in  the  settlements  composed 
I  of  Irish,  is  the  Irish  acre,  in  Uiose  of  Scotch  the 
I  Scotch  acre,  or  among  Germans  the  moreen,  made 

u-e  of?)  1  would  beg  leave  to  refer  to  Mr.  Adanu' 

iiVyioW  to  Congress,  in  February.  ISil,  [and  which 

has  been  pl.iced  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Hall,  by 

the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,]  as  containing 

the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  subject,  within 

my  knowledge.     The  weights  and  measures  in  use 

here,  arc  such  as  were  introduced  by  Wm.  Penn, 

I  he  founder  of  (he  commonwealth,  about  the  year 

IT  00. 

(^uery  4.  [When  land  is  brought  into  cultivation 

from  a  statu  of  nature,  how  many  times  is  it  neces- 
sary  to    turn    over  the  soil,   either   by    digging   or 

pluui;hing,   before    the   seed    is    deposited    in  i(  J 'nueat,  rye,  barley  and  oats?]     There  is  some  little 

When  land  is  brought  into  cultivation  from  a  s(.tc  ijifference  among  farmers,  as    to    the    quanlity   ol 

•f  ualnre,  it   is  frequently   planted   with  luaizj,  or ,  grain  sown  per  acre:   but  usually  they  so.v  abaut  six 


Ion-  the  harrow  passes  over  the  groiiinl  the  last 
til  le.  it  is  also  sown  with  grass  seeds,  either  tiinolhy 
(J'litnim  prateiise,)  or  orclmrd  grass,  {DuclylU 
li'imrrdlii.)  and  sometimes  both.  In  the  moiilli  ol 
March  following,  the  same  ground  is  also  soun 
will  the  seeil  of  red  clover,  ( '/'ii/o/iiirn  ]ini/cn»f.) 
\Micn  tlie  crop  of  grain  is  cut  olf,  the  ensuing  bar- 
vist,  the  surface  is  well  net  with  those  young  grasses 
;Md  the  clover,  which  aflbrd  a  gooil  pasturage  diir- 
inj  the  succeeding  autumn;  and  the  next  year  the 
liiid  is  kept  as  an  upland  meadow,  to  yielil  hay.  It 
IS  cither  mown  or  pastured  afterwards,  until  ils 
tirn  comes  again  to  be  ploughed  for  a  crop  of 
miize.  There  are  some  slight  deviations,  occasion- 
aly,  from  this  routine;  but  the  above  is  the  usiial 
ciurse  of  larming  in  this  vicinity.  The  plough, 
liurow,  maize  cultivator,  and  roller,  are  uur  duel 
intrnments  of  culture.  The  spade  is  never  used 
hire  in  field  culture,  nor  is  the  roller  so  mui-li  as  it 
•Iserves  to  be. 

Qucri/  5.  [How  many  successive  crops  can  be 
gnwn  on  such  land  bel'i<ic  it  requires  to  be  relVesh- 
edby  manure?]  It  is  diHicult  to  give  a  |)rccise  aii- 
su?r  to  this  query.  Some  lands  require  manure 
frcii  the  beginning,  especially  those  soils  in  which 
mira. slate  abounds;  and,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
an;  new  land  in  this  region,  that  would  not  be  the 
beler  of  a  dressing  ol  manure,  after  one  course  of 
crijiping,  as  above  described.  Lime  is,  of  la'.lcr 
ye  rs,  a  very  favourite  dressing,  in  conjunction  with 
ban  yard  manure,  upon  almost  every  description 
of  and  in  this  vicinity. 

I'tery  (i.  [Is  the  seed  on  such  land  scattered  by 
soiing  broadcast,  or  is  it  drilled  by  a  machine,  or 
is  .  planted  by  hand?]  All  seeds  are  sown  broad- 
cat  here,  except  maize,  which  is  dropped  by  hind 
in  lills,  three  to  live  grains  in  a  hill.  Drilling  im- 
pliiients  have  rarely  been  used,  and  never  per»e- 
vred  in. 

i^iicry  7.  [How  many  bushels  per  acre  are  com- 
roHly   sown    of   the    several   kinds    of   grain,  viz 


sown  with  buckwheat,  after  a  siiX'^k  plougHn^,  and 
several  tffectual  harrowings.  Buckwheats  an  ex- 
cellent crop  to  subdue  wild  lands.  Maize  •  usually 
planted  on  an  inverted  turf,  or  sod;  and  f  course 
may  be  planted,  in  new  grounds,  afle' a  single 
ploughing.  But  if  small  grain,  such  as  teat,  lye, 
to-,  are  to  be  sown,  it  is  requisite  ttgive  the 
ground  a  second  ploughing,  after  the  s<  has  duly 
rotted,  and  then  reduce  it  to  a  fine  t'h,  by  har- 
rowing. 

1  may  here  observe,  that  the  prevailg  and  most 
approved  mode  of  culture,  in  this  disici,  is  accor- 
ding to  the  fullowing  rotation  of  croj^  The  farm 
is  divided  into  six  or  more  fields,  vich  are  culti- 
vated in  succession.  We  begin  wil»he  oldest  pas- 
ture-field--plouyli  down  the  sod  I?  '"  autumn,  or 
early  in  the  spring — harrow  it  ell,  but  not  so 
as  to  disturb  the  sod— dress  it  "b  from  thirty  to 
fiAy  bushels  ef  fresh  slacked  "e  'o  the  acre- 
mark  it  out  with  light  furrow  s»"<l  P'ant  it  with 
maize,  in  hills  about  four  f«  apart,  each  way. 
When  the  maize  is  fairly  l' commence  passing 
with  a  light  harrow,  or  cuUv'^'  ("n  improved  im- 
plement, »ith  shovel-like  tc'')  between  the  rows 
once  a  week,  until  the  pla'  ^^e  between  two  and 
three  feet  hi-h,  so  as  to  kP  '■.""fi  all  weeds,  and 
preserve  the  soil  in  fine  <"•  '^"b"  "op  is  cut  oil 
near  the  ground,  and  r;""*''' '"  autumn.  The 
ensuing    spring    the  fie'*   ploughed    again,  and 


pecks  of  wheal,  five  of  rye,  and  eight  of  barley  and 
oats,  to  the  acre. 

Query  S.  [What  is  the  average  produce  per  acre 
of  those  several  kinds  of  corn?  what  is  it  on  the 
best  land/  and  what  on  the  worst  lands  actually  in 
cultivation?]  The  produce,  (ler  acre,  of  those  seve- 
ral kinds  of  corn,  is  as  various  as  the  quality  of  the 
soil.  I'he  arerag-c  crop  of  wheat  may,  perhaps,  be 
put  down  at  twelve  or  lifleen  buhels;  ol  rye,  twen- 
ty bushels:  of  barley,  twenty  live  bushels,  and  ol 
oat^,  thirty  bushels.  On  the  best  lands,  lil'ty  to 
seventy-five  per  centum  may  be  added  to  the  above 
estimate;    and   on   the  icunl,  a   deduction   of   like 

amount  would  probably  show  the  result thou'h  in 

.-ome  instances  of  wretched  farming,  the  product 
would  scarcely  replace  the  seed,  and  pay  the  labour 
tf  the  husbandman. 

Queries  9  and  10.  [What  quantity  of  rice  and  of 
maize,  is  usually  applied  per  acre  for  seed?  What 
IS  the  usual  average  produce  of  those  two  kinds  of 
grain.']  7iicc  is  a  crop,  about  which  our  southern 
planters  must  answer.  It  is  unknown  here.  The 
ipiantity  of  maize  applied  p-.r  acre,  for  seed,  is 
about  four  quarts,  and  the  average  product  per  acre, 
about  thirty-five  bushels;  but  our  best  land  will 
ncid  nearly  double  that  quantity. 

Query  \l.  [What  degree  of  exhaustion  is  ope- 
rated on  the  soil  by  each  crop  of  grain;  or,  in 
what  proportion  docs   each   of  them,  relatively  to 


mains  thus  about 


1 


plouKhed  again  in  yO*'  direction,  then  sown  with 
wheat  or  rje,  and  '  barrowed  and  roiled.     Bc- 
No.  0.— V"  10. 


ed  by  each  kind  of  grain.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  our  Indian  corn  or  maize,  is  the  greatest  ex- 
hauster of  the  soil,  of  any  of  our  crops.     Oats,  also, 


are  generally  believiil  to  exert  a  pernieiuus  iiillu 
ence  1)11  llir  land;  anil  this  opinion  is  us  old  as  th< 
lime  of  i'irgU — t«ho  says, 

"(jrit  enim  l.ini  canipuin  .SeRCs,  iirit  JItena." 
There  arc  su'ih-  judicious  farmers,  neverthejei*, 
who  deny  this  injurious  (iroperly  in  oats,  and  con- 
IcikI  that  Ihey  are  no  worse  upon  land  than  barley. 
Perhaps  the  deKree  of  exhaustion  may  he  some- 
uh.it  in  propiirlioh  to  the  quantity  of  grain  or  seed 
priidiiced  by  the  eiiip. 

(^tieiy  \'2.  [Ale  siiell-fruils,  such  as  peas,  beans, 
tares,  kidney-beans,  earavanscs  and  others,  exteii 
sivi  ly  cultivated-  What  is  the  usual  increase  of 
e.icli  of  these,  vi/.:  hotv  many  times  does  the  pro- 
duce exceed  that  of  the  seed,  when  cultivated  on 
(he  field,  not  the  garden  system']  The  legumi- 
nous plants  referred  to  in  this  cpiery,  are  not  culli 
vatcd  in  this  ri  gion,  ex<-ept  some  of  them  for  culi- 
nary [lurposes,  in  gardens — I  am,  therefore,  unabU 
further  to  answer  it. 

(^iicry  13.  [.Vre  edible  root*,  potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots,  mang>  I  wurzel,  parsnips,  or  any  others, 
cultivated  on  the  agricultural  system,  or  merely  by 
gardening?)  The  edible  roots  arc  not  much  culti- 
vated on  the  a;;rieullural  system,  except  potatoes, 
(Sfilanum  tuberoxuni,)  and  those,  perhaps,  not  as  ex- 
tensively as  mi,;lit  be  advantageous.  Mangel  wur- 
zel and  ruta  baga,  have  been  occasionally  introduc- 
ed on  a  toletabiy  extensive  scale,  by  some  curious 
farmers;  but  the  practice  has  never  been  persisted 
in  here.  It  is  probable  that  such  roots  as  mangel 
wurzel  and  carrots,  would  be  found  beneficial  to 
slock,  and  may  deserve  more  attention  than  Ihey 
have  yet  received.  But  whilst  our  famfcrs  can 
command  good  crops  of  that  admirable  plant, 
maize,  they  will  hardly  be  induced  to  expend  much 
time  or  labour  upon  root-culture.  The  roots  cul- 
tivated here-are  chielly  designed  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. They  are  not  much  fed  to  cattle,  and  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  subjected  to  the  processes  adverted  to 
ill  the.  IMhai)''  loUi  queries.  The  limited  extent 
of  their  culture  does  not  enable  me  to  answer  the 
inquiries  numbered    16,  17  and    18. 

The  object  of  the  (jueries  from  19  to  30,  inclu- 
sive, belong  to  the  stales  south  of  this;  and  from 
that  quarter  the  answers  must  be  derived. 

Queries  3\  and  Si.  [Are  there  any  natural  mea- 
dows, on  which  oxen  can  be  fattened,  so  as  to  be- 
come fit  for  the  butcher?  How  many  oxen  can,  in 
ihc  space  of  one  year,  be  brought  from  a  lean  state 
to  be  lit  for  meat,  on  a  hundred  acres  of  such  natu- 
ral mcadows-J  If  by  naUiial  meadows,  is  meant 
such  prairies  as  occur  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, we  have  none.  We  have,  on  the  bottotn 
lands  along  our  larger  streams,  some  fine  meadows, 
which  have  never  been  broken  up  wilh  the  plough, 
and  are  well  set  with  the  natural  grasses.  They 
furnish  good  hay  and  excellent  pasturage,  on  which 
o.xen  can  be,  ind  are  annually  fattened,  so  as  to  be 
fit  for  the  butcher.  Even  such  meadows,  however, 
may  be  much  improved  ;by  occasional  culture,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  artificial  grasses.  'J'hc  qua- 
lity of  those  |)astures  is  various,  and  the  number  of 
oxen  which  can  be  fattened  on  100  acres  may  be 
estimated  at  from  30  to  .50. 

Query  .3.;  [Is  there  any  upland  or  dry  pasture  fit 
for  the  rearing  or  fattening  sheep?)  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  sheep  reared  and  fattened 
in  this  vicinity;  but  we  have  not  any  great  extent 
of  that  particular  kind  of  upland,  or  dry  pasture, 
which  is  understood  to  be  peculiarlv  appropriate  to 
sheep. 

Query. )\.  [Of  what  species  of  the  grass  tribe 
does  the  food  on  the  moist  and  dry  pastures  con- 
sist.>)  The  pastures,  on  our  well-cullivatcd  farms, 
consist  chicny  of  red  and  white  clover,  and  the  arti- 
ficial grasses,  especially  timothy  and  orchard  grass. 
In  addition  to  these,  where  the  soil  is  good,  and 
is  permitted  to  rest  a  few  years,  other  valuabla 
grasses   come    in    spontaneously,   such  as  green- 
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L'rass  (Poa  viriJis.)  blue-;ci  ;(ss,  (Poa  cuinpressn.) 
meadow  [escue,  {Fcsluca  prutcnsis,)  swcpt-scenleil 
vernal-Krass,  WliUhoxniUlium  vdvratum.)  ami  herd's- 
"rass,  (Zl'^roslia  indi^arh,)  &c.  'I'hc  Pnas  Renerally 
predominate.  The  EnRlisli  plantain,  (Plantasio 
hmceolala,)  is  also  l)*roroing  extensively  naturalized 
in  our  fields,  and  aflords  a  favourite  food  to  cattle 
and  sheep,  tiiough  our  farmers  generally  have  an 
aversion  to  the  plant.  The  foregoing  htlont;  chiefly 
to  the  dry  or  upland  pastures.  In  low  and  moist 
grounds,  the  grasses  of  spontaneous  growth  are 
mostly  of  an  inferior  quality— such  as  Panicwm 
(several  specie?,)  Uolcus  litiuitus,  Poa  ncrvata,  C'o 
rices,  ^-c.  In  old,  neglected  pasture-ficMs,  Digi 
fnria.  finger  or  crab-grass,  is  a  pnvalcnt  plant;  also, 
.Indropo^on,  or  Indian-grass;  Arislida,  or  poverty- 
grass,  Si.c. 

Query  35.  [Do  any  of  the  festucas.  poas,  arenas, 
or  pratenses,  grow  in  them  sponlanoously.  and 
which  of  them  predominalr?]  Fciluca  pralcnsis  is 
extensively  naturalized,  and  appears  5|)oiitaneously. 
(i.  e.  without  artificial  culture,)  in  moii  of  our  good 
pastures.  The  Poos  also  appear  in  the  same  way, 
particularly  Poa  viridis,  (which  is  prohalily  not  dis- 
tinct from  the  V.  pratensis  of  Europe,)  and  Poa 
compressa.  The  former  species,  couimouly  called 
"green-grass,"  is  highly  esteemed,  both  lor  pasture 
and  hay.  We  have  'no  Jlvmas  of  spontaneous 
"■rowth  in  our  good  pastures.  The  plant  formerly 
called  Avena  spicala.  (now  Vanthonia.)  occurs  on 
dry,  sterile  hanks  and  theA  Jlavcsccns.ul  VVillde- 
now,  is  occasionally  found  in  wet  niradows;  but 
neither  of  these  is  of  much  value.  What  is  meant 
by  the  •iPralenses."  mentioned  in  this  query,  I  do 
not  exactly  comprehend. 

query  36.  [Are  the  arlificial  grasses  cultivated, 
such  as  lucerne,  trefoil,  sainfoin,  red  and  while  elo 
ver,  and  especially  the  l.oliuin  perennc.']  The  ar 
tificial  grasses  cultivated  here,  have  ;ilready  been 
mentioned.  Lucerne,  sainfoin  and  while  clover, 
(which  are  not  properly  grnsses.)  me  not  cultivated. 
Sainfoin  is  unknown  lo  lis— lucerne  has  b^en  par- 
tially tried,  but  was  soon  abandoned  for  red  clover. 
White  clover  appears  spontaneously  in  great  abun- 
dance, in  rich,  mois!  grounds,  and  is  much  esteem- 
ed; hut  I  have  not  heard  thai  it  was  ever  introduc- 
ed artificially.  Red  clover  is  almost  universally 
cultivated,  "it  is  considered  the  very  best  plant  we 
possess,  for  improving  land,  and  is  sown  every  year 
as  regularly  as  wheat.  The  Lolium  perennc  is  na- 
turalized in  some  few  localities,  but  is  very  little 
known,  and,  I  believe,  has  never  been  cultivated 
here. 

Queries  37  to  Ai,  inclusive.    [What  is  the  average 
weight  of  the  oxen  in  a  lean  state?     What  is  their 
average  weight  when  killed?     What  seassn  of  the 
year  is  most  favourable  for  fattening  iheni.'     How 
long  a  lime   is  generally  requisite  to   bring  them 
from    a  lean    stale    till    llicy    become   lit    lor    the 
butcher?     When  slaughtered,  what  proportion  does 
the  weight  of  the  tallow  bear  to  that  of  the  me..t- 
W'hat  is  the  average  weight  of  the   hides?]     Very 
few  oxen  are  raised  in  this  vicinity.     We  are  geiie- 
rally  supplied   Irom   other   places,  viz:   Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, and  lhe«eslern  parts  of  New  York,  and  of 
our  own  state.     They  arc  of  various  sizes,  and  the 
average  weight,  in  a  lean  state,  may  be  estiniated 
at  about  500  pounds,  and  wlien  killed  for  beef,  at 
about  71)0  or  «(I0  pounds.     The  greater  portion  are 
fattened  on  pasture  during  the  summer,  but  lor  fat- 
tening large  oxen   a  longer  time  is  required,  and 
they   are  fed   most  successfully  during  the  winter 
gcason.     These  are  usually  IVd  about  one  year,  run 
ning  on   good   pasture   through   tho  summer,  and 
'      stall-fed,  through    the  winter,  on    meal,   made    of 
maize  and  oats  ground  together.     When  slaughter- 
ed, the  weight  of  tallow   is  to  the  meat  nearly  as 
'*      one  lo  seven.     They  are  generally  slaughtered  loo 
young   to  yield  much   tallow.     The   hides   usually 
weigh  about  seventy  to  eighty  pounds,  or  from  one- 


tenth   to   one-twelflh   of    the   weight   of   the  ani- 
mal. 

QHery43  [Is  the  milkof  the  cows  converted  into 
cheese  and  butler?]  Milch  cows  are  not  gcneraly 
kept  in  great  numbers  here— it  being  considered 
less  troublesome  and  more  profitable  to  graze  oxkn 
for  the  butcher.  The  majority  of  those  who  lo 
keep  cows,  convert  the  milk  into  butter;  yet  a  con- 
siderable quanlltv  of  cheese  is  also  made.  / 

Query  44.  [How  many  pounds  of  butter  wcelly 
is  deemed  the  fair  average  produce  of  each  coi^J 
About  five  pounds  of  butter  weekly,  may  be  dee|i- 
ed  the  fair  average  produce  of  each  co",  thou|h 
many  good  cows  considerably  exceed  that.  \Te 
have  not  yet  introduced  the  best  kinds  of  stock  Ijr 
milk  and  butter. 

Queries  45  (i;i(/  46.  [When  the  skimmed  milk  s 
converted  into  cheese,  how  many  pounds  of  su  h 
cheese  is  the  weekly  produce  of  a  cow?  Whn 
no  butter  is  made  from  the  cream,  but  the  unski  :- 
med  milk  used  for  cheese,  how  many  pounds  di;s 
each  cow  afford  weekly:]  It  is  estiniated  that  le 
milk  of  a  cow  will  yield  about  double  the  weighlol 
>kimmed  milk  cheese  lo  that  of  biilter,  per  we  k. 
Where  no  butter  is  niMilc,  but  unskimmed  lylk 
used  for  cheese,  the  irctg/il  of  cheese  is  not  so  m  :h 
increased,  as  the  quality  of  it  is  enhanced.  I  n, 
however,  not  prepared  to  answer  these  two  que  es 
satisfactorily. 

Query  41.  [At  what  age  are  the  calves  usuily 
weaned?]  Calves  arc  usually  weaned  at  the  agiof 
eight  or  ten  weeks.  'I'he  milk  is  generally  in  lo 
much  demand  for  the  use  of  the  family,  to  aliv 
calves  to  suck  as  long  as  they  ought. 

Query  48.  [.\re  calves,  when  intended  to  be  u  d 
for  Ibod,  fattened  by  any  other  means  than  mil  •] 
Calves,  intended  to  be  slaughtered,  are  rarely  ft 
lened  by  any  other  means  than  milk.  Some  (V 
mers  occasionally  feed  them  on  meal  of  Indian  cdn 
in  addition. 

Query  4!).  [.\t  what  age  are  the  calves  commoii 


under  in  bad  weather-  An  open  shed,  or  cover,  •» 
considered  best  for  sheep.  They  do  not  thrive  well 
in  a  close  shelter. 

Query  58  [Is  if  the  practice  lo  fold  sheep  on  the 
fallow  land,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  manuring 
it  =  i  Sheep  are  rarely  folded  at  any  time,  and  con- 
sequently not  with  the  view  indicated  in  this  query. 

Query  59.  [Is  the  dung  of  cows  and  sheep,  aa 
wpH  as  of  horses  and  other  beasts,  carefully  pre- 
served for  the  purposes  of  manuring  the  land?] 
The  dung  of  cows,  and  other  stock,  is  generally 
preserved  with  some  care,  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
nuring the  land;  but  rarely  with  as  much  skill  and 
economy  as  it  might  be.  It  is  mostly  too  much  ex- 
posed lo  rains,  and  suffered  to  be  washed  away. 
Much  improvement  remains  to  be  effected  in  this 
mutter.  In  some  instances,  manure  has  been  kept 
wholly  under  cover,  and  it  is  alleged  to  be  advan- 
tageous 60  t'l  do. 

Queries  liO  and  61.  [Is  the  manure  ploughed  In 
before  seed  lime,  or  is  it  ever  applied  as  a  top  dress- 
ing? Is  it  laid  on  in  a  raw  state,  or  after  it  has  un- 
dergone putrefactive  fermentation?]  Manure  i» 
usually  ploughed  in  before  seed  time — very  rarely, 
if  ever,  applied  as  a  top-dressing.  It  is  commonly 
iipplied  after  it  has  undergone  the  putrefactive  t<r- 
meiitation,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  but  some 
farmers,  of  late,  have  introduced  the  practice  of 
applying  it  in  a  raw  state,  in  spring,  on  their  barley 
grounds.  The  new  practice,  however,  obtains  but 
slowly;  and  its  merits,  oi  comparative  advantages, 
are  not  sutficiently  understood,  to  authorize  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion   thereon. 

(Queries  Hi  and  (i3.  [Is  the  number  of  swine  con- 
siderable? Do  they  draw  iheir  chief  subsistenca 
from  the  woods,  or  from  the  refuse  of  the  dairy  and 
farm?]  The  number  of  swine  is  considerable.  Al- 
most every  farmer  keeps  six  or  eight,  and  often 
twice  that  number.  At  distilleries,  mills.  &c.  large 
numbers  are  usually  fed.  On  farms,  their  chief 
sistenance  is  draw  n  from  the  refuse  of  the  dairy  and 


ly  slaughtered?]     They   are  commonly  tli.ii;;|iier«ii\u<»chen — though   many  farmers  turn  Iheir  hogs  re 
at  the  age  of  five  or  six  weeks  but  that  is  because '  guUrly  V)   pasture  during  summer.      They  thriva 


the  cow's  milk  is  wanted.  The  veal  would  be  far 
better  if  the  calves  were  allowed  a  greater  age,  say 
ten  or  twelve  weeks. 

QKCiics  50  and  51.  [Are  the  sheep  of  a  coarse  or 
fine  woolled  breed?  Is  the  wool  long  or  short?] 
Uur  sheep  are  generally  of  the  coarse  woolled 
breed;  but  there  are  also  many  Meriuoi.  and  mixed 
breeds.  The  Dishley  or  Bakewell  is  a  favourite 
sheep  with  our  farmers.  'J'he  wool  is  mostly  long, 
but  varies,  of  course,  with  the  breeds  and  mixtures. 
Query  5:.  [Is  it  the  custom  lo  emascul..le_  the 
males,  lo  fit  them  for  the  tabic?]  To  this  query  I 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Qiiencs  53  and  54.  [What  is  the  usual  weight  of 
the  several  kinds  of  sheep,  viz:  wcdders,  rams  and 
ewes?  What  is  the  average  weight  of  the  fleeces 
of  the  above  three  descriptions?]  The  usual  weight 
of  wedders  is  eighty  to  one.  hundred  pounds -of 
rams  about  one  hunilrcd  pounds— -of  ewes  hlly  to 
sixty  pounds.  The  weight  of  Iheir  fleeces,  aliout 
five  pounds  unwashed,  on  fine  woolled,  and  three 
pounds  washed  on  coarse  woolled  sheep. 

Query  55.  [At  what  age  are  the  wedders,  or  when 
it  occurs,  the  ewes  usually  ihemed  fittest  for  the 
butcher?]  Wedders  are  usually  deemed  fittest  for 
the  tmtchcr  at  the  a^e  of  three  or  lour  years, 
Ewes  are  rarely  fed  until  more  advanced. 

Query  b6.  [Is  any  preparation  used  by  fattening 
belure  they  are  slaiighlered?)  Wedders  are  mostly 
fed  on  maize  lo  prepare  them  for  the  butcher,  but 
ewes  are  coiiiiiionly  sold  off  the  pasture. 

Query  57.  [Aie  the  sheep  usually  kept  in  a  fold 
during  the  night,  or  are  they  in  winter  kepi  in  co- 
vered houses?)  Sheep  are  not  mnally  folded  at 
nisht,  nor  are  they  generally  kepi  in  covere  1  houses 
iii"wiiiter.  Many  fanners  provide  a  shelter  made 
of  corn-fodder,  (stalk*  of  maize.J  for  them  to  go 


well  -JO  ifond   pasture,  and   are  particularly  fond  of 
red  rItivT  heads,  when  that  plant  is  in  flower. 

Qucr>)f.l  (Are  they  carefully  and  cleanly  kept 
up  wlieiyestined  for  the  slaughter?]  Hogs  are 
usually  pkned  up  when  destined  for  slaughter;  but 
are  rarelyVppt  as  dry  and  cleanly  in  their  pens,  as 
they  ouslijjo  he. 

Query  (A  [|s  any  eorn,  or  peas,  or  beans,  given 
to  lliem,  a*  preparation  for  the  butcher?]  Indian 
corn,  or  mWe,  !<  the  principal,  and  decidedly  the 
best  lood  loViaoghler  on  a  farm:  but  at  distilleries 
and  mills,  lit  ;,re  more  .led  on  the  offal  stuffs  of 
those  estalili^eiils;  in  which  cases,  the  pork  is  of 
inferior  quality  Pork  which  has  been  fed  on  maize 
always  commyjs  a  better  [irice  than  any  other. 
Peas  and  heart  gre  not  given  to  hogs,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  b>.,i)cr— because,  in  the  first  place, 
we  hav»  not  goUipni;  and.  moreover,  if  we  had 
them,  we  should  g\  Indian  corn  the  preference. 

(^licriy  66.  ( W  ^  j,  ,(,e  usual  weight  when 
slaughtered?)  Tho^sual  weight  of  hogs,  when 
killed  at  the  age  of  Wq  18  months,  (the  customa- 
ry age,)  is  from  300  ^^^^Q  |[,, 

Query  Gl.     [What  i„portion  of  that   weight  is     , 
commonly  rendered  in  j^fd^j     Th^  proportion  of    * 
that  weight,  rendered  m  lard,  is  about  10  per  cent.     » 
(To6ecoiic;u,i„ouriwi(.) 


IMPROVED^OUGH. 

Mr,  Charles  Howard,  of  _gi,a,„  ;„  Massachu- 
setts, has  invented  and  obtaij  ^  patent  for  a  va- 
luable improvement  in  <he  coL„j,io„  „f  ((jj,  high- 
ly improved  implement  of  a{^,|,„rg  jjy  ,|,p  j^. 
plication  of  "friction  rollers,,  ,(,cy  „,.  c.alled, 
which  "produce  a  self-governini-j^Jpip  j,„j  „p^. 
rate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  renijjjg  plough  com- 
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plrlfly  tubscrrirnt  to  Iheoi.  Iliry  keep  the  plough 
closn  to  the  work.  »»illioul  (lie  nul  and  «s»i!«lanc«  of 
I  a  plouuhinan,  and  il  d<»>i  llic  work  in  «  more  rogu- 
l  lar  »nd  umlbrni  iniinncr  llian  c  <ii  (lowibly  l>c  done 
J  in  any  ollirr  >vuy,  and  llip  improvement  iimkej  llie 
I.    MTing  of  one  mall'  m  the  labour  if  plouuluni;     The 

tappar.it II 9  mar  be  att.ichoil  lo  any  comiiiMi  plooith. 
and   put   on   "and    taken    oil  at    pleasure,  and    the 
I     plough  used  either  way." 

I  At  the  l»>t  Hnnhtou  show,  the  inventor  received 
from  the  Mj>»a.huietl»  Agricultural  society,  a  pre- 
■  luiuin  for  his  iniprovennnt.  on  an  inspection  of  its 
work  in  roiupelilion  with  other  plouj^lu.  A  perfect 
model  of  this  plough  may  be  seen  at  the  Patent 
ullice. 

WASHING  SIIEF.P. 

J.  S.  S«IVKK».  ^"-'•^■  StlubenvilU.  May  !«/,  ISJS. 

Dear  Sir.  — I  li:«ve  just  received  yours,  enclosing 
a  letter  from  one  of  your  subscribers,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  washing  wool  on  the  sheep's  back;  a  task 
perfurnied  in  ibis  country  with  very  little  trouble  or 
expense. 

We  make  a  pen,  of  boardu  or  fence-rail,  large 
enough  to  h'lld  the  flock,  (or  three  or  four  hundred 
•beep)  iuimedialely  on  the  margin  of  some  running 
•iream,  which  is  made  to  form  one  line  of  the  en- 
closure. The  men  employed  to  wash  the  animals, 
take  them,  one  at  a  lime,  (each  man  taking  one) 
from  this  fold  into  the  water,  about  waist  deep,  or 
nearly  to  their  arm-pils,  where  they  rub  and  press 
the  wool  with  their  hands  and  arms,  until  the  leater 
runs  out  entirely  clear,  which,  generally  speaking, 
will  occupy  Irom  three  to  five  minutes.  They  are 
then  taken  to  the  shore,  either  above  or  below  the 
pen,  as  most  convenient;  and  after  the  water  is 
carefully  pressed  from  the  wool,  are  turned  loose 
apon  a  dry  spot,  leadini;.  if  practicable,  lo  the  pas- 
ture-lields.  On  the  fourth  or  tilth  day  they  should 
be  shorn. 

'Four  or  five  active  men,  beginning  at  an  earlr 
period  in  the  morning,  will  wash  from  six  tj  eij^lil 
hundred  by  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  which 
hour  the  washing  should  cease,  in  ord<r  that  the 
sheep  may,  in  some  measure,  become  dry  before 
»un-set.  I  need  hardly  add.  that  the  itmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  mouths  jf  the  poor 
animals  above  wa'er,  and  that  the'  should  be 
handled  carefully  and  gently  in  all  repects. 

We  use  no  material  but  cold  water. n  this  opera- 
tion, the  natural  grease  in  the  woo  possessing  a 
soponaceous  quality,  which  render?  the  washing 
perfectly  easy.  Pray  tell  your  corespondent  that 
DP  deed  not  fear  tcashinsr  money  o<l  of  his  pocket 
into  tliatof  the  poor  manufacturer, '^ho  requires.,  at 
the  present  juncture  especially,  a'  the  aid  that  can 
be  given;  and  that  it  adds  greati  to  the  repiitalinn 
of  his  flock,  to  have  the  fleec«s  well  xeashed,  well 
tag'ged,  and  icetl  put  up! 
Very  respectlully. 

Your  friend  and  rJedicnt  servant, 

V.  R    DICKINSON. 

[•This  will  seem  strange  '  a  southern  reader  whu 
seldom  ever  saw  more  than  'ne  man  engaged  with  one 
plough.  He  will  wonder,  i&en  that  man  stays  in  the 
Dodse,  how  ihc  plough  is  o  go  on  in  the  field;  but  in 
New  England,  we  belicv>  't  takes  tu>o  nun,  or  a  man 
and  a  boy,  always.  Thei'loughing  is  done  with  oxen 
almost  exclusively,  and  icy  are  led.  It  is  qnestionable 
whether  wc  want  any  tore  labour-saving  machinery. 
The  improved  machinry  in  F:ngland,  has  given  her  llie 
operative  power  of  afcast  .'00,1100,000  of  able-bi>diud 
men;  it  has  given  her"*  power  to  manufacture  for  the 
world,  and  it  has  mae  Uie  mass  of  her  people,  a  inn" 
of  beggars — until  i'has  beeome  a  grave  quesiion  '.f 
stale,  how  she  shal  get  rid  of  her  population  to  keep 
them  from  starvin  '■'■'■  We  suppose  the  next  thing  will 
belo  hitch  on  as  ''any  ploughs  to  a  locomotive  steam- 
engine  as  will  tu'>  up  half  an  acre  at  one  operation,  and 
travel  at  the  rai  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour!— Ed.  A.  It  r.] 


PRO-spiiC'r  OK  CROPS. 
Lnierr  Peath  Trtt,  ^llaba  ,  .Ipril  U,  1828. 
J.  ■'^.  SkiN.vtn,  F.SQ. 

Tlie  present  spring  season  is  entirely  diflPerent 
Irom  any  I  ha\e  wiliiessed  since  a  resident  of  tlii.s 
state;  say  sime  1SI8  Thi^  winter  «vas  unusually 
warm,  SI)  much  so  Ihat  the  earliest  forest  trees  were 
m.iny  of  I  hem  in  full  foliage  in  February,  and 
piaches.  the  size  of  a  pheasant's  e^g,  by  llie  first 
of  April,  on  many  trees,  whilst  many  others  at 
llial  lime  made  no  show  of  pulling  out,  nor  have 
thei  all  done  so  yet,  though  the  branches  are  per- 
ffclly  green,  and  have  Ihc  ajipearance  of  trees  early 
ia  winter.  I  understand  lliis  to  be  the  case  geiie- 
rjjly  througti  this  section  of  country,  and  I  have 
heard  of  several  persons  culling  tlieir  trees  down, 
with  the  impression  (hat  they  would  not  put  out 
aiy  more.  Sly  trees  have  been  blossoming  regu- 
larly since  early  in  January,  and  there  are  still  some 
Hat  h.ive  hut  here  and  there  a  scattering  blossom 
01  Ibeiii,  with  no  foliage.  Apple  trees  are  a  lull 
iioiith  laler  llian  usual,  and  many  as  yet  make  no 
slaw  of  spring. 

I'licre  was  frost  on  the  4lh,  5lh  and  6th  of  this 
iiunlli;  and  on  the  CUi,  ice  die  thickness  of  a  dol- 
la.\  The  kernels  of  peaches  were  solidly  frozen, 
aid  the  leave*  generally  killed  in  the  forests,  espe- 
cnlly  of  the  more  tender  kinds.  Wheat  was  (I 
bilievc,)  uniformly  killed,  and  the  most  of  small 
gain  much  injured.  I  have  vines  that  had  grown 
I'rjin  six  to  thirty  inches  previous  to  the  frosts,  all 
tie  young  growth  of  which  was  destroyed.  Corn 
WIS  killed  to  the  ground,  and  the  early  planted  (of 
Wiich  there  was  more  th<n  usual,)  was  ruined. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

SAMUEL  BOUGHTON. 


-.  .S.  Skikner.Eso.  .liiduni,  (A".  Y.)Mtty  2,  1828. 

Our  winter  has  been  remarkably  mild,  and  a  fa- 
vourable spring  for  seeding,  has  enabled  our  far 
mers  to  sow  an  unusual  quantity  of  oats  and  bar- 
ley. Winter  grain,  except  on  flat  or  level  land, 
looks  very  promising.  Meadows  and  pastures  look 
very  finely.  Yours,  sincerely, 

J.  L.  RICHARDSON. 

P.  S. — Out  of  250  old  sheep,  I  have  not  lost  one 
this  winter. 


HOATICVLTURE. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE 
OF  SILK. 

Extracts  from  </ie  Manual  o.v  the  Culture  and 
Manufacture   of   Hwk, prepared  and  communi- 
cated Jot  the  American  Fanner,  with  remarks  and 
notes,  by  a  correspondent  and  practical  cuUivatur. 
Before  this   reaches    the   reader,  the  season   for 
planting  the  niulbeiiy  will  have  passed.     It  is  there- 
fore deemed   advis.ible   to   commence   the  extracts 
from  the  manual,  wilh  that  which  will  be  most  im- 
mediately interesting.     The  chapter  containing  "an 
abstract  and  condensed   view  of  the  mode  of  rear- 
ing silk  worms,  "  is  given   below.     However  minute 
this  condensed  view  may  appear,  it  is  indeed  what  it 
purports  to  be — an  abstract  of  the  niaticr  of  some 
iorly  or  fifty  large  octavo  pages.     As  no  great  pre 
paralion   is   necessary    for    the    coiiimencement   of 
operations  in    a   giiiall  way,  which  it   is  presumed 
uur  readers  generally  will  only   be  able  to  do  this 
year,  the  chapter  on  the  laboralo)-y,  &c.  is  also  de- 
terred till  a  future  number. 

Before  iiilioducing  ihc  extracts  to  the  reader,  I 
must  be  peruiilled  to  remark,  that  all  that  part  oi 
the  ojanu.il  which  relates  to  Ihe  rearing  of  silk 
worms,  preservation  and  hatehing  of  eygs,  ami 
the  procuring  ol  egg-  Irom  the  iiiolh— indeed  all 
which  it  is  the  immedute  province  of  the  farmer  to 


atlrnil  to,  is  niosl  unnecessarily  iiiinule,  diH'use,  and 
hurthened  wilh  cares  and  perplexiiiea,  which  the 
practical  cultivator  uill  never  renlizr.  One  of  the 
siiiiptesl  operiilions  of  domestic  life,  is  described  in 
ihis  manual,  us  beset  wilh  a  thousand  dlllicullies, 
and  requiring  never-ceasiug  care  and  allentiun,  Ihe 
di'luil  uf  the  minuliiL-  of  which  would  care-craze 
Patience  herself,  were  she  lo  rear  silk  worms  ac- 
cording to  these  directions.  Happily,  there  is  no 
such  parlicularily  of  attention  required.  The  writer 
of  these  remarks  has  reared  silk  worms  for  several 
years,  and  can  truly  say  that  a  more  simple  employ- 
ment, or  one  reipiiring  less  care,  and  exciting  less 
anxiety,  does  ni:t  come  within  Ihe  province  of  the 
most  common  farmer.  I  have  never  yet  lost  a  single 
ecg,  had  a  diseased  worm,  or  failed  in  producing 
full  crops  of  perfect  cocoons,  in  consequence  of  the 
siinplicily  of  my  mode  of  rearm;:  worms.  Fur- 
iherinore,  I  never  have  any  irnperfecl,  or  unfccun- 
daled  eggs;  all  my  female  mollis  lay  full  quantities 
ol"  eggs,  and  all  my  eggs  hatch  at  the  desired  time 
in  the  spring,  williout  llic  aid  of  artificial  means, 
or  thermometers,  and  1  have  never  had  a  single 
cocoon  of  any  oilier  than  that  of  the  natural  sul- 
phur colour. 

No.  I. 
An  abstract  and  condensed  view  of  the  mode  of  Rear- 
ing Silk  tyorms. 

Procure  eggs  in  February  and  March,  and  choose 
those  of  a  pale,  slale,  or  clay  colour;  avoid  all  which 
are  yellow,  as  they  are  imperfect.  Keep  them  in  a 
cold  dry  place  (where  water  will,  however,  not  freeze) 
until  the  leaf-buds  of  the  mulberry  bejin  to  swell. 
If  the  eggs  be  soiled,  dip  the  paper  or  cloth  to  which 
they  adhere,  in  water,  once  or  twice,  to  wash  off 
the  coat  with  which  they  are  covered,  and  which 
will  impede  the  halching  of  the  worms-  Dry  them 
quickly  in  a  draught  of  air,  and  put  them  in  one  or 
more  shallow  boxes,  lined  with  pap.r;  which  place, 
if  possible,  in  a  small  room,  the  temperature  of  64*,  » 
and  keep  il  up  to  that  degree  for  the  two  first  days, 
by  means  of  a  fire  in  the  chimney,  or,  still  better, 
in  a  brick,  tile,  or  porcelain  stove;  or  for  want  of 
these,  in  an  iron  stove;  and  use  tanners'  waste- 
bark,  turf,  or  charcoal,  for  fuel,  to  promote  and 
keep  up  a  regular  heat,  day  and  night.  The  third 
day  increase  Ihe  heat  to  Cti",  the  fourth  to  68",  the 
fifth  to  71«,  Ihe  sixth  to  73*.  Ihc  seventh  to  76", 
the  eighth  to  77",  the  ninth  to  80",  Ihe  tenth,  ele- 
venth, and  twelfth,  lo  82".  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
pect regularity  in  hatching,  if  reliance  be  placed 
upon  our  very  variable  weather;  and  it  is  the  regu- 
larity of  the  worms  coming  forth,  which  will  insure 
their  uniform  growth,  save  much  trouble  infkeding 
and  atleniling  those  of  various  ages,  and  cause  the 
whole,  or  Ihe  greater  part,  to  form  their  cocoons  at 
the  same  time,  provided  proper  care  be  given  during 
their  progress  * 

When  Ihe  eggs  assume  a  wliilish  hue,  the  worm 
is  formed;  cover  the  eggs  wilh  while  paper,  (never 
use  a  newspaper,)  pierced  full  of  holes  Ihe  size,  of  a 
large  knitting  needle;  the  worms,  when  liaichcd, 
will  creep  through  them;  turn  up  the  edges  of  the 


•  I  keep  my  eggs  in  a  cellar  from  the  commencement  of 
mild  weatlier  till  the  warm  weather  of  summer  is  com- 
pletely scaled,  (say  1st  .'Vlay,)  without  regard  to  Ihe  mul- 
berry leaves.  I  then  bring  thein  out,  sprea.l  them  on  a 
table  in  a  common  room  and  leave  ihcm  to  themselves, 
'i'hey  always  hatch  as  regularly  as  can  be  desired.  The 
fact  is,  that  whatever  artificial  means  arc  used,  Iho  ir- 
regularity of  the  coming  forth  of  the  wor.as  will  be 
the  same  as  when  left  to  nature.  The"varinbl'  weather" 
will  alli'cl  I)  le  egg  as  well  as  anotlicr,  and  il  i  retards 
some  il  iviil  retard  all;  and  I  .e  e/l'c  I  of  aetili 'iai  means 
will  only  be  tohaile:.  the  hatching  of  all — n./C  1.  quicken 
the  iii.lolent  ai.d  retar'l  the  forward.  Hence,  eveu  un- 
der Ihi.  tedious  a  d  diificnit  system  here  j)rii|">sed,  three 
or  four  days  arc  rci|'i.red  for  all  the  •  ruis  l.j  c  hoc 
out  and  ni  longer  time  is  ever  occupied  wlicn  left  to 
ihemselves. 
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paper  to  prevent  ihcir  crawlinfc  off.     Lay  tnigs  of 
the  miilberry.  having  two   or  three  dry  and  youn^ 
leaves,  on   (he   paper,  to  collect  the   worms,  and 
more  as  they  continue  to  mount.     For  want  of  mul- 
berry leaves,  feed  for   a   short  time   up(in   lettuce 
leaves,  perfe^itly  dry;  if  large,  they   should   be  cut 
in  strips,  and  the  mid-rib  thrown  aside.    The  worms 
first  hatched  are  the  strongest;  neverlheloss,  if  only 
ji  lew  come  out  on  the  first  day,  give  tlieni  away,  to 
save  trouble,  and  depend  upon  those  which  appear 
on  the  second  and  third  days.     Give  away,  also,  the 
produce  of   the  fourth  day,  and  then    the   whole 
»tocU  will  KO  on  resularly.     If  it  be  wished  to   retir 
all  that  are  hatched,  endeavour  to  keep  the  produce 
of  each  day  separate,  by  numbering  the  bo.xes  and 
shelves.     When  the  leaves  on  the  twij;s  are  loaded 
with  worms,  the   boxes  containing  lliom   are  to  be 
removed  to  a  new  apartment,  and  the  worms  gently 
placed  on  clean,  stout  white  paper,  laid  on  frames 
filled  with  crossed  rattans,  giving  them  a  plenty  of 
room.     The  shelves  over  which  these  frames  should 
tlide,  may  be  four  feet  square,  and  fixed  to  upright 
posts.   They  may  be  multiplied  as  re(inired.     Whe- 
ther a  distinct  building  or  apartment  in  a  dwelling 
house  be  devoted  to  a  large  parcel,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  coiiiiiiaiid  of  a  gentle  cir 
culation  of  air,  by  having  ventilators  in  the  win- 
dows, floors,  and  doors.     Red  ants  are  deadly  ene- 
mies to  silk  worms.     To  prevent  their  attacks,  the 
posts  containing  fixed   shelves  ought  not  lu  touch 
the  ceiling,  nor  must  the  shelves  reach  the  walls; 
their  legs  should  be  smeared  with  thick  molasses. 
Guard  also  against  cockroaches  and  mice. 

The  worms  being  all  hatched,  whciher  they  are 
to  remain  in  the  first  apartment,  or  be  reinoveil  to 
a  distinct  building,  the  heat  must  be  reduced  to  To"' 

for,  as  the  worms  grow  older,  Ihty  reijuire  less 

heat. 

First  «9ge. 

That  is,  until  the  worms  have  passed  their  first 
moulting,  or  changed  their  first  skin. 

The  apartment  must  be  light,  hut  the  sun  must 
not  shine  on  the  worms,  in  any  stage. | 

Feed  the  worms  with  the  most  tender  leaves,  four 
times  a  day,  allowing  six  hours  between  each  meal, 
and  giving  the  smallest  quantity  for  the  first  feed- 
ing, and  gradually  increasing  it  at  each  meal  be- 
tween the  mnultiiigs. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  silk  worms  de- 
vour their  portion  of  leaves,  and  tlu-n  remain  more 
or  less  quiet.  Whenever  food  is  given,  widen  the 
space  for  them.  Scattered  food  may  be  swept  into 
its  place. 

Experiments  may  be  made  as  to  the  comparative 
advantllge  of  using  chopped  or  whole  young  leaves. 
Dandolu  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  the  former.  Il 
chopped,  a  sharp  knife  must  be  used,  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  being  bruised,  and  thereby  causing  the 
exudation  of  water  fiom  them,whiih  would  prove  in- 
jurious. On  the  lourlh  day,  the  skin  becomes  ol  a 
hazel  colour,  and  looks  shining;  their  heads  enlarge 
and  assume  a  silvery  bright  appearance.  'I'hese 
are  marks  of  their  approaching  first  change.   Their 


food  on  this  day,  therefore,  may  be  diminished,  or 
when  these  appearances  take  place,  but  not  before. 
Enlarge  the  spaces  as  the  worms  increase  in  size. 
The  leaves  ought  to  be  gathered  a  few  hours  before 
they  are  used,  that  they  may  lose  their  sharpness. 
They  keep  very  well  in  a  cool  cellar  three  days. — 
The  leaves  ought  to  be  gathered  over-night  for  the 
morning's  meal,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  collecting 
them  in  rainy  weather.  The  leaves  must  be  pulled 
caiefully,  and  not  bruised.  On  the  fourth  day,  the 
appetites  of  the  worms  begin  to  decrease,  prepara- 
tory to  their  first  moulting,  and  their  food  must  be 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  previous  meal  h^ 
not  been  completely  eaten.  If  the  precarious  beat 
of  the  weather  has  been  depended  on,  the  first 
change  may  not  appear  until  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day. 

in  the  course  of  the  fifth  day,  all  the  worms  havt 

been  torpid.     During  this   period,  they  must  on  n» 

account  be  disturbed.     A   few   begin   to  revive  A 

the  close  of  it;   some  leaves   may  be  then  given.-i- 

After  the  first  moulting,  the  worms  are  of  a  daijc 

ash  colour.  { 

Second  „%e. 

As  the  worms  are  fond  of  the  young  twigs,  soi 

of  these  should  be  spread  over  them  with  the  leavjs 

attached,  upon  which  the  worms  will  immediatel 

lasten,  and  they  may  then   be   removed  to  a  cleu 

paper;  or  lay  a   strip  of  chopped   leaves  near  tl 

worms,  and  they  will  leave  the  old  food.    The  littir 

is  to   be   taken   away;  but   as  some  of  the  worns 

often  remain  among  the  old  leaves,  they  ought  ii 

be  examined;  to   this   end,  the  litter  should  ben- 

moved  to  another  room,  spread  out  on  a  table,  an 

a  few  twigs  placed  over  it,  on  which  the  worms, 

any,  will  mount,  >vhen  they  may   be  added  to  tl, 

others.     This  rule  must  be  attended  to,  after  evei 

moulling.     'I'he   two  first   meals  of   the  first  dajp 

should  be  less  plentiful  than  the  two  last,  and  laus' 


'This  will  be  often  impossible  with  the  generality  uf 
cultivators.  Happily  il  is  not  necessary.  1  have  nrm 
experienced  any  iiieoiivenieiice  fioni  heal,  ami  inj 
worms  arc  geniiallj  exposed  to  a  lemperaliire  ol  80  tu 
BO'  anil  often  higher,  in  all  tluir  diireivnt  ages. 

^  My  room  had  two  windows  IVunling  on  the  south, 
and  pretty  wide  apart.  Tl.c  worms  were  Ijetrteun 
them,  and  when  tlic  sliultcrs  of  one  were  closed,  and 
those  of  the  ullur  open,  the  worms  invariably  huddled 
HI  heaps  on  Ihc  end  i.f  the  table  next  the  dark  window  ; 
\vhcn  that  was  shut,  and  llic  oilier  oiiein'd,  they  crawl- 
ed to  the  oilier  end.  When  Ijulh  were  partially  closed, 
the  worms  spread  themselves  over  the  table  at  laiji;e. 
I  then  adopted  the  mode  of  admitting  a  luitight  in  llic 
room.  I  tried  the  experinient  reiieaUdly,and  am  con- 
vinced of  Uie  pr0|>riety  of  purlially  darkening  the 
room. 


consist  of  the   most  tender  leaves.     'I"hese  must  be 
continued  lor  loo<l  until  after  the  thini  moulling. 

if  between  the  moultings,  any  worms  should  ap- 
pear sick,  and  cease  to  eat,  tlioy  must  be  removed 
to  another  room,  where  the  air  is  pure,  and  a  little 
warmer  than  that  they  have  left;  put  on  clean  paper, 
and  some  fresh  leaves,  chopped  tine,  given  to  them. 
They  will  soon  recover,  and  then  may  be  added  to 
the  others. 

On  the  third  day,  the  appetite  of  many  worms  will 
he  visiidy  diiuinisiied;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  many 
will  become  torpid.  'I'he  next  day,  all  are  torpid; 
on  the  huh,  they  will  all  have  changed  their  skins, 
and  will  he  roused.  The  thermometer  should  range 
between  73  and  75"  in  the  second  age. 

The  colour  of  the  worms  in  the  second  age,  be- 
comes a  light  gray;  the  muzzle  is  white,  and  the 
hair  is  hardly  to  be  seen. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that,  during  the  time 
the  worms  are  occupied  in  moulling,  the  l^iod  should 
he  greatly  diininished,  and  no  more  given  than  will 
satisfy  those  which  fijve  not  yet  become  torpid  on 
the  lirst  day,  or  those  which  have  changed  their 
skins  before  the  others. 

TliirJ  Age. 

Puriitg  this  age,  tin'  thermometer  must  range  be- 
tween 71''  and  7:^'^.  Alt  the  worms  should  he  rous- 
ed before  aiiy  aic  removed.  'I'he  revived  worms 
are  easily  known  by  their  new  aspect.  The  latest 
worms  should  be  placed  apart,  as  their  next  moult- 
ing will  he  a  day  later  also;  or  they  may  he  put  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  room  to  hasten  their  growth. 
This  rule  must  also  be  observed  in  the  next  moult- 
ing.     Increase  the  spaces. 

The  second  day,  the  two  first  meals  are  to  be  the 
least  copious,  the  two  last  the  giealest,  because  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  ilay,  the  worms  grow  very 
hungry.  The  third  day  will  require  about  the  same 
qiiaiitily  as  the  preceding  last  meals;  but,  on  ihe 
fourth  day,  as  the  appetites  of  the  worms  seusibly 


diminish,  not  more  than  half  of  the  former  feed 
will  be  required.  The  first  meal  is  to  be  the  largest; 
Iced  those  which  will  eat  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
The  fifth  day  still  less  will  suliice,  as  the  greatest 
part  are  moulting.  The  sixth  day  they  begin  to 
rouse. 

Fourth  Age. 
The  thermometer  should  range  between  88"  and 
71".  If  the  weather  be  warm,  and  the  glass  rise 
several  degrees  higher,  open  the  ventilators,  exclude 
llie  sun,  and  make  a  slight  blaze  in  the  chimney,  to 
cause  a  circulation  of  the  air.  Widen  the  spaces 
(or  the  worms.  The  leaves  must  now  be  regularly 
chopped  in  a  straw  cutting-box,  or  with  the  chop- 
ping knife."  The  food  is  now  to  be  greatly  increas- 
ed on  the  second,  third  and  fourtli  days:  on  the 
tilth,  less  will  be  required,  as,  in  the  course  ol  this 
day,  many  become  torpid:  the  first  meal  on  this 
day,  should  therefore  he  the  largest.  On  the  sixth, 
they  will  want  still  less,  as  nearly  all  will  be  occu- 
pied  in  efiecting  their  last  change  of  skin.  Renew 
the  air  in  the  apartment  by  burning  straw  or  shav- 
ings in  the  chimney,  and  open  the  ventilators.  If 
the  evenings  be  cool,  after  a  hot  day,  admit  the  ex- 
ternal air  for  an  hour.  None  but  full  grown  leaves  i 
should  be  hereafter  given  to  the  worms;  and  they 
must  all  be  chopped.  Avoid  the  fruit,  as  they  would 
prove  injurious,  and  add  greatly  to  the  litter.  On 
the  seventh  day,  all  the  worms  will  have  roused, 
and  thus  finish  their  fourth  age. 

Fifth  Age,  or  xmt'd  the  Worms  prepare  to  ntoiinl. 
In  a  large  establishment,  the  exhalations  from  lli« 
worms  and  their  litter,  united  to  the  heat  of  the  at- 
mosphere, sometimes  causes  great  mortality  among 
llieui;  the  means  of  preventing  which,  are  treated 
"iider  the  head  of  diseases.  Kut  if  proper  cleanli- 
tss  be  observed,  and  a  free  circulation -of  the  air 
ue  permitted,  no  sickness  is  to  be  feared.  The 
thermometer  should  be  about  tiS".     'I'he  constitu- 


liun  of  the  worms  being  now  formed,  they  begin  to 
elaborate  the  silk  vessels,  and  fill  them  with  the 
silky  material,  which  they  decompose  and  form 
from  the  rtulberry  leaves. 

Give  abvndauce  of  room;  do  not  let  the  worms  lia 
so  close  as  p  touch  one  another;  for  their  respira- 
tion will  tli(ieby  be  impeded;  continue  to  feed  re- 
gularly and  miy,  as  the  appelite  of  the  worms  now 
becomes  voricious;  ratlier  give  food  five  times  a  day 
than  four;  aen  six  small  meals  will  not  be  too 
many.  The  Vst  meal  should  be  late  at  night,  and 
the  first  ol  Ihinext  day,  in  the  morning  at  an  early 
hour.  'J'he  wj^-ms  are  not  to  be  again  Bioved,  and 
the  hurdles  muj  be  cleaned.  On  the  sevent-li  day 
of  the  fourth  a^,  ihcy  have  attained  their  largest 
size,  viz;  three  i\ches  long,  and  begin  tu  grow  shin- 
ing and  yellow.  Vlie  appetites  of  some  dimmish, 
but  that  of  otherscontinue,  and  must  be  supplied 
to  hasten  their  matviiy.  The  cfl'ects  of  a  suddeu 
increase  of  heat  in^he  weather,  at  this  time,  will 
be  highly  injurious. 

With  respect  to  thetempcrature  of  the  room,  io 
which  the  cocoons  inle<|eil  to  pioduce  mollis,  are 
kept,  the  rule  prcscribc\  hv  U.mdolo  should  be  at- 
tended to.  If  It  cxceedTs'-,  they  should  be  put  in 
a  place  in  which  the  Sermometer  will  remain 
within  the  limited  degrees.  Moderate  temperatures 
are,  without  exception,  bst  adapted  to  Ihe  silk 
worm,  the  chrysalis  and  tlnmuth.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  dillicully  of  ascertailng  ihe  male  from  the 
female  cocoon,  yet  the  adv^iUiges  of  separating 
them  arc  such,  that  the  attcln|(  i,  recuuimended  liy 
Dandulo  to  be  made.  'I'he  llji.fils  arising  froivi 
the  sejuration  are,  1st.  that,  bcljc  ihe  moths  unite, 
they  would  have  leisure  to  evacVtc  the  excremen- 

•No  injury  will  be  experienceiifrom  giving  the 
whole  leaves  to  the  worms.  1  iie>er^ut  or  tear  them 
in  pieces,  except  for  the  sake  of  ecoymy  during  lliC 
first  ago  of  the  worms. 
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tiliou»  rtu.d  llirv  coiiliiiii.  the  retention  ul  «liitli,ii> 
will  be  »cen  in  the  clin|itrr  on  the  di»cH«e»  ol'  »ilk 
wormi,  is  injurious  to  thf  cfft-  •<!.  That  the 
moths  not  united,  nrc  only  handled  once.  They 
mutt  now  be  watched,  and  after  they  have  evacuat 
ed  the  fluid,  they  arc  to  be  united,  and  put  on  a 
frame  covered  «ilh  linen,  which,  "hen  full,  must 
be  carried  into  the  dark  room,  to  remain  during  the 
time  they  ought  to  be  united.* 

If,  through  inattention,  a  store  of  learcs  has  not 
been  urovidcd,  and  they  are  collected  iluing  the 
raio.  they   must  he  thorou);lily  dried  before  beln^ 

I  liven,  as  they  will  inevitably  sicken  the  n'orm9>  if 
•d  with  theiu  whun  moist 

{Extracts,  t(c.  to  te  contimutt) 


EXPORTS  OF  SILK  FROM  ITALY. 

The  annexed  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
ports of  filk  from  Italy,  in  the  years  ISII7,  1808 
1309  and  ISIO,  was  communicated  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania society  for  the  promotion  of  the  mulberry 
and  the  raising  of  silk-worms.  A  perusal  of  it  can- 
not but  furnish  a  strong  inducement  to  persons  fa- 
vourably circumstanced  for  the  purpose  to  embark 
in  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  with  a  view  to 
competition  in  the  fabrication  of  silk;  and  wc  should 
be  well  pleased  to  see  this  branch  ol'  manufactures, 
as  well  as  that  of  cotton  and  woollen,  llourish,  pro- 
vided it  he  not  sought  to  give  it  a  sickly  and  ephe- 
meral eiislencc,  by  restrictions  and  prohibition,  un- 
wisely laid  on  couiinerce. 

In  a  paragraph,  alluding  to  the  subjoined  state- 
ment, the  editor  of  a  cotemporary  paper  makes 
the  following  remarks: 

"Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  mulberry  is  a 
beautiful  i-bade-tree;  that  Hvo  thousand  pounds  of 
leaves  are  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
worms,  to  produce  ten  pounds  of  silk;  that  a  hun- 
dred trees  are  required  to  atlord  so  many  leaves; 
and  tncn  let  it  be  computed,  from  the  amount  of 
tilk  manufactured  in  Italy,  the  millions  of  trees  lliat 
we  should  require,  and  the  immense  number  of 
men,  women  and  children,  oho  would  find  employ- 
ment in  planting  trees,  gathering  leavts  and  attend- 
ing to  the  worms.  What  wealth  would  pour  in 
«pon  our  state  if  we  could  but  perstaile  our  fellow- 
citizens  to  plant  the  mulberry  trees  and  rear  the 
»ilk-worms!" 

Exportation  of  silks  and  articles  connected  tlieie- 
xcithfrom  llalij  in  the  years  1S07,  lb08,  ISIU  and 
ISIO. 

Milaa  hrr^. 

Raw  iilk,  Milan 

pound  of  twelve 

ounces.  lbs.      839,540     U,76J,7(J9 

Spun  silk,  9,d0d,224   150,007 ,-448 


Twenty  eiulil  oiiiii-es  of  Mdau  arc  ecpial  to  abuni 
twenty-live  French  ounces. 

.'^ix  livre«,  ten   sous,  three  douiers  of  Milan  are 
worth  five  French  francs. 


INTEB.r7AL  ZXVZFS.OVI3IVXSKT. 


Augmentation  of 
15  pr.  70 

Manufactured 

In  four  years, 

Equal  to  about 

Or,  per  anniuu,  about 


170,771.157 
256,156,17-2 


-196,380.831 
78.8o0,-:40 


275,237,071 


$55,000,000 
18,750,000 


•  1  take  the  cocoons  intended  for  eggs,  lay  tlicm  in 
rows  a  foot  apart,  on  the  door  of  a  ilry,'airy  'chauibur, 
covered  with  while  paper.  When  the  moths  come  out, 
I  leave  them  to  themselves— never  separate  the  males 
from  the  fe-oales,  and  allow  them  to  couple  at  their 
pleasure.  /  'emales  w  ill  lay  their  eggs  on  the  paper 
between  the  k  -vh  .;h,  alter  they  have  done  iayiug, 
must  be  put  awa,  cellar.     In  this  simple  mode,  1 

never  have  an  unrec.  ^d  egg,  and  all  mv  moths  lay 

full  quantities  ol  eggs,  .  pI  which  are  ^oilid  or  in- 
jured. 1  pay  no  regard  to  .  hi  or  darkness  of  the 
room. 


(,Froin  the  London  ^nrtcrly  .lournal  of  Science  and 
the  .\rU,  for  .•\pril,  ISiS.) 

ON  THK    INLAND    NAVIGATION   OF  THK 
UNITED  ST.\TES  OF  A.MFKICA. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  the  United  Stales  of 
America  have  ranked  as  a  maritime  nation,  second 
to  (ireat  Britain  alone.  It  is,  however,  only  recent- 
ly that  the  public  attention  has  been  turned,  in  that 
country  to  the  improvement  of  internal  navigation; 
but  such  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  that  di- 
rection, within  the  last  ten  years,  that,  in  this  re- 
spect also,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  surpass- 
ed any  other  nation  cvcept  England:  nay,  such  is 
llie  demand  for  inland  water  communication,  arising 
from  the  wide  spread  of  an  agricultural  poiiiilalion, 
whose  products  are  of  great  bulk,  and  neaily  all  of 
whose  arlilicial  wants  are  supplied  from  foreign 
countries,  that  the  lime  cannot  be  far  distant  when, 
in  the  extent  and  number  of  its  canals,  the  United 
States  will  probably  exceed  any  civilized  nation. 

Previous  to  the  year  18|0,  the  artificial  inland 
communications  of  the  United  States  were  liiiiilcd 
to  a  very  few  and  imperfect,  and  partial  attempts. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Merrimack  canal,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Santee  canal  In  Soulh  Ca- 
rolina, no  continuous  and  complete  line  of  arlilicial 
navigation  existed;  in  all  other  cases,  nothing  more 
bad  been  actually  effected,  than  to  deepen  and  im- 
prove the  channels  of  a  few  rivers,  and  to  pass  their 
more  abrupt  rapids  and  falls  by  means  of  locks. 
Thus,  a  boat  navigation,  of  a  precarious  kind,  had 
been  extended  from  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  Con- 
necticut, to  Barnet,  in  V'erniont,  by  means  of  the 
Connecticut  river.  Locks  had  been  erected  at  the 
Little  Falls  of  the  Mohawk  river,  and  a  cut  made 
from  that  stream  to  one  falling  into  Lake  Oneida; 
and  thus  a  laborious  water  communication  effected 
from  Schenectady  to  Lake  Ontario,  and,  with  the 
interruption  of  portages,  to  some  of  the  smaller 
lakes  in  the  slate  of  New  York.  A  variety  of  ca- 
nals had,  indeed,  been  projected — a  few  had  actu- 
ally been  partially  executed — but  the  public  had  no 
faith  ill  their  success,  and  capital  could  not  be  ob- 
tained to  commence  those  projected,  or  coiiqilete 
those  actually  begun.  Apathy  and  dlslrust  attend- 
ed all  sfheiues  of  inlernal  improvement;  and  some 
new  and  powerful  impulse  was  required  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  community,  and  prove  the 
practicability  and  value  of  canals.  To  do  this,  it 
was  essential  that  resources,  incapable  of  exhaus- 
tion by  any  excess  of  expenditure  beyond  the 
strict  esliaiales,  should  be  provided,  and  that  an 
experiment  should  be  made  where  the  revenue 
would  be  immediately  sensible.  To  effect  the  first 
of  these  objects,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  into  ac- 
tion the  credit  and  revenues  of  one  of  the  richer 
and  more  important  states;  to  attain  the  second,  il 
was  essential  to  exercise  great  jiidKnicnt  in  the 
choice  of  the  place  where  the  first  portion  of  canal 
should  he  executed. 

'Ibis  important  preliminary  step  w-as  at  last  made 
in  the  state  of  New  York-  It  was  resolved,  by  its 
legislature,  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  state,  for  a 
loan  to  make  a  canal  from  the  Hudson  river  to 
Lake  Erii ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  a  por- 
tion of  the  route  was  so  skilfully  chosen,  as  to  satis- 
fy, at  once,  even  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the 
pracliealiility  and  profit  of  the  enterprise.  For  this 
(>uc'es.,|ii|  experiment,  so  important  not  only  to  the 
state  of  Netv  York,  and  those  whose  couimercial 


eonvenience  is  subirr\rcl  hy  il.u,  canal  ilireelly,  but 
to  the  Union  in  h;eneral,froiii  the  powerfulinfluence  il 
has  exerted  upon  public  sriiliment,  the  U. States  is  in 
ugreat  degree, indeed  we  may  venture  to  »ay, wholly 
indebted  to  the  present  governor  of  the  -itateof  New 
York,  De  Wilt  Clinlun.  At  a  time  of  violent  po- 
lllical  struggle,  he  ventured  Inn  inllnrnec  nt  a  poli- 
tician, and  threw  the  whole  weight  of  bin  character 
und  talent  into  the  scale  of  internal  iiiipruvement. 
Although  veheiiiently  opposcil  by  his  political  ad- 
versaries, impeded  by  the  lukewarmne^s  of  Ins 
friends,  and  tliwarteil  by  narrow  views  of  political 
economy,  he  persevered,  and  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing a  majority  of  the  legi>lature  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  views;  and  the  resources  of  the  stale 
were  embarked  in  the  eiiterpri«e.  Even  in  convinc- 
ing the  reasonable  and  impartial  of  the  probability 
of  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  he  met  with 
much  difficulty;  and  this  arose,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  acts  to  which  he  had  himself  been  a  party,  hut 
from  which  he  had,  on  mature  reftectlon,  dissented. 

The  state  of  New  York  had,  in  the  year  1610, 
a[qioinled  a  Hoard  of  Commissioners  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  practicability  of  an  artificial 
navigation  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Kv\e.  The 
opportunities  for  observing  the  public  works  of  Eu- 
rope, was  fairly  entitled  to  exercise  a  preponderat- 
ing inlluence  over  his  colleagues.  That  this  influ- 
ence was  exerted  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  them 
from  any  collateral  inquiries,  was  most  unfortunate; 
for,  while  the  report  exhibited,  in  a  most  luminous 
point  of  view,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
canal,  the  means  proposed  for  executing  it  were  so 
unreasonable,  as  to  startle  the  must  excited  imagi- 
nation— while,  to  the  cool  and  calculating,  they  ra- 
ther appeared  to  prove  the  impracticability  of  the 
scheme,  than  as  fitted  to  awaken  any  hopes  of  its 
success.  Gouvcrneur  Morris,  who  had  some -years 
before  dilated  with  eloquence  on  the  practicability 
of  a  navigation  for  ships  over  the  contemplated 
route,  did  not  venture  to  broach  this  magnllicent 
scheme  in  his  report.  From  this  he  was  probably 
prevented  by  the  better  judgment  of  his  colleagues; 
but  he  proposed  a  plan  which,  if  less  startling  to 
those  who  had  never  seen  a  canal,  or  investigated 
the  mechanical  principles  of  hydraulic  structures, 
was  equiilly  impracticable  in  the  eye  of  those  who 
were  acquainted,  cither  in  theory  or  practice,  with 
canal  navigation.  Stripped  of  a  few  unimportant 
additions,  the  plan  was,  simply— that  the  water  of 
Lake  Erie  should  be  made  to  fiow  into  the  Hudson 
river,  upon  a  plane  of  unii'orm  descent,  and  for  <t 
distance  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles.  It  is 
wholly  needless  to  state  the  objections  to  such  a 
plan,  il  being  obvious,  to  all  competent  judges,  that 
Il  Is  nut  merely  impracticable,  but  Impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Tt.is  very  report,  then,  upon  the 
slrenglh  of  which  Mr.  Morris  has  been  held  up  as 
possessing  a  superior  claim  to  Mr.  Clinton  for  use- 
ful services  in  pieparlni;  the  public  mind  for  the 
execution  of  the  New  York  canal,  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  having  relKided  that  great  work  for 
several  years,  and  as  having  had  a  most  marked  el- 
lect  in  Increasing  the  distrust  with  which  it  and  all 
similar  enter|lrl^es  were  regarded.  Not  only  was 
tills  |i!an  attended  wllh  physical  Impossibilities,  but 
Il  Incliiiled,  in  its  del-ills,  mounds  and  embankmen'ts 
of  nionn'-.iln  vastncss,  aqueducts  of  miles  in  length; 
anil.  In  short,  structures  of  various  kinds,  to  which 
Egyptian  labour  or  Itoman  power  would  have  been 
Inailequate. 

Mr.  Clinton  was  a  member  of  this  commission, 
and  signed  the  report;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that, 
confiding  in  the  talent  and  genius  of  Morris,  laflu- 
eiiced  by  his  powerful  eloquence,  and  reposing  trust 
In  the  practical  aid  furnished  by  the  survcyor-geae- 
ral  of  the  state,  he  concurred  In  It.  But  his.enenies, 
in  seeking  to  deprive  him  of  all  merit,  have  absolved 
him  from  all  direct  agency  in  preparing  it,  while 
the  duties   of   the   must   laborious    magistracy   in 
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Ilir  Unileil  States,  (t!ie  iiiityor«lly  ol'  the  city  oi'  Nov 
York,)  are  a  sulficient  reason  lluit  he  Mmulf!  not 
li.ive  found  time  to  investigate  and  reason  f'lr  him- 
self on  the  subject. 

Ill  the  vieissitudes  of  polilieal  life,  Mr  Clinton 
found  himself  deprived  of  office  and  oceupation. 
He  seized  this  interval  of  leisure  to  devote  himself 
to  beieiitific  pursuits;  and.amonu  these,  the  prinri- 
plc3  of  canal  navi;;ution  were  not  iieKleclPil  To 
(his  ivc  arc  to  ascribe  the  fact,  that,  when  he  was 
again  called  upon  to  act  as  a  c;iiial  commissioner, 
and  became  chairman  of  the  boanl,  the  investiga- 
tions and  surveys,  although  in  many  instances  per- 
formed by  the  same  persons  who  had  been  so  un- 
profilablv  employed  under  the  former  board,  were 
now  directed  so  sicdiiilly,  as  to  result  in  a  plan  of  a 
canal  complete  aii<l  practicable  in  all  its  parts — the 
delerminalion  nf  a  route  so  well  selected  that  it  has 
been  rarely  necessary  to  deviate  from  it — and  the 
completion  of  estimates,  that  have  tallied  more 
closely  with  the  actual  cost  of  construction  than, 
probably,  ever  before  happened  in  any  similar  work. 
The  first  two  of  these  results  might,  no  doubt,  have 
been  attained  by  the  cm|iloyment  of  skilful  foreign 
engineers.  Sirli,  however,  h.id  been  the  mistakes 
in  estimates,  coniniitted  by  tho>e  previously  employ- 
ed in  similar  wuiUs,  by  which,  in  many  cases,  the 
objects  had  been  entirely  frustrated,  that  a  well- 
founded  prejudice  existed  against  their  employment; 
and  the  commissioners  were  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, and  the  aid  of  the  imperfectly  educated 
surveyors  of  the  country.  The  firolcssion  of  a  civil 
engineer  was  then  unknown;  and  the  means  of  ob- 
taining knowledge  in  that  direction,  entirely  want- 
ing. The  other  members  of  the  board,  however 
intelligent  and  active,  gladly  yielded  to  Mr.  Clinton 
the  labour  and  rcsponsibilitj;  and,  undir  his  au- 
spices the  plan  assumed  a  Ibrin  that  stamped  it,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men,  as  prailicable  in 
itself  and  within  the  compass  of  the  resources  of 
l\)e  stale.  In  this  board  of  commissioners,  the  in- 
llucnce  of  Mr.  Clinton  was  as  paramount  as  that  of 
]Mr.  Morris  had  been  in  the  former.  Tiie  resullj  in 
the  one  case,  was  a  plan  that  was  anxiously  pressed 
into  execution  and  found  practicable;  in  the  other, 
of  an  abortive  and  impracticable  scheme. 

We  have  been  thus  (larlicular  in  dwelling  upon 
the  happy  influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Clinton  in  the 
plan  ol  the  Ureat  New  York  Canal,  because  many 
attempts,  both  direct  and  insidious,  have  been  made 
to  deprive  him  of  his  merit.  It  is  not  in  the  plan 
alone,  but  in  the  system  of  policy  which  he  intro- 
duced— by  which,  for  the  first  lime  in  modern  his- 
tory, the  whole  rosourccs  of  a  communily,  in  reve- 
nue and  credit,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  a  great 
public  work— thai  we  can  look  for  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Clinton  to  his 
native  slate,  and  to  his  country  at  large. 
(7'o  be  conliinud.) 


XiADZES'  SX>rAXlX»IZ>NS. 


DKNTITION— TEKTI 1  INC. 
[As  it  is  during  infancy  and  childhood  that  the 
teelb  make  lluir  appearance  and  require  to  be  par 
ticularly  wal.lied,  and  as,  during  Ibat  period,  we 
are  all  more  parlieiilarly,  and  most  Ibrlunately  un- 
der the  eye  and  anxious  care  of  the  vuilhcr,  it  will 
not  be  deemed  inappropriate  that  we  plaie  the  fol- 
lowing observ.itiiins  on  ilcutitiou  iiniier  the  Ladils' 
Dr-rAKTMENT.  'I'he  subject  is,  however,  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  all  classes  of  readers,  for  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  that  on  the  management  and 
sound  comlition  of  Ibe  teeth,  our  comfort  through 
life  essentially  depends.  As  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion, too,  both  curious  and  valuable,  the  general 
Teader  will  consider  as  well  bestowed  the  space 
that  will  be  assigned  to  it  in  successive  ouuibcrs] 


(I'roni  Kennedy's  Instructions  to  Mothers.) 

Dentition  is  not  naturally  connected  with  any 
form  or  diseased  couililion  in  the  animal  econo- 
my— il  is  by  the  eauscs  only  which  render  the  pro- 
cess difficult  or  painful,  th^t  the  maladies  so  often 
aecompaiiying  il,  are  delcruuned.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  section,  to  illustrate  the  favourable  progress 
of  denlilion  by  an  enumeration  of  the  particulari- 
ties which  distinguish  the  naturt',  of  the  teeth  as  or- 
ganic prodiietiuns — Iheir  number  and  anatomical 
disposition — their  formation  and  successive  develop- 
ments— and  the  elementary  principles  of  their  struc- 
ture, a  knowledge  of  which  suggests  the  means 
best  adapted  to  the  conservation  of  their  health  and 
beauty. 

Teeth  diflTer,  in  many  respects,  from  common 
bone — they  are  much  harder,  and  so  compact  that 
the  existence  of  vascularity  or  a  system  of  blood- 
vessels, cannot  be  detected  in  their  structure;  by 
which  circumstance  many  physiologists  have  been 
led  to  question  thiir  being  endowed  with  the  esscn 
tial  attribute  of  organized  matter,  vitality,  the  pos- 
session of  a  living  principle.  They  are  cjvered 
with  a  peculiar  substance,  the  enamtl,  which  is  not 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  body — they  do  not 
sutler  as  bone  would  do  in  the  same  situation,  al- 
though they  stand  exposed  to  the  perpetual  influ- 
ences of  atmospheric  air  and  the  incalcul.ible  diver- 
sities of  aliment-  They  are  not  necessarily  excited 
to  disc.ised  action,  when  worn  by  friction;  and, 
their  mode  of  formation,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
their  decay,  is  altogether  different  from  the  same 
processes  in  other  organs. 

lIuMian  teeth,  likewise,  are  peculiar  in  being  on 
a  level  and  more  nearly  of  one  length,  than  is  any 
instance  observable  among  the  brutal  tribes.  In 
all  other  animals,  the  teeth  difler  remarkably  in  the 
length  and  size  of  their  different  classes,  and  they 
are  separated  by  wider  intervals.  Another  pecu- 
liarity consists  in  the  upright  position  of  the  front 
or  cutting  teeth  and  the  regular  inclination  of  the 
lateral  group,  in  proportion  as  Ihey  are  distant  from 
the  centre  of  motion  in  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  From 
Iheir  having  a  use  in  speech,  the  front  teeth  are 
very  different  in  man  from  those  of  irrational  ani- 
mals. There  is  also  a  peculiarity  in  the  obtuse  tu- 
bercles of  the  side  or  grinding  teeth,  which  indi- 
cates a  correspondence  between  the  teeth  taken 
collectively,  and  the  variety  of  food  and  the  mixed 
diet  which  are  natural  to  man. 

Denial  structure  constitutes  the  compactest  part 
of  the  human  frame;  and  the  uses  to  which  teeth 
have  been  appropriated  are:  the  mastication  of 
food  and  a  share  in  the  articulation  of  vocal  sounds. 
Each  of  them  is  situated  in  its  own  socket  or  hol- 
low in  the  jaw,  appointed  by  nature  for  its  recep- 
tion. The  distinguishable  portions  of  a  tooth  are: 
the  body  of  it,  the  crown  or  base,  enamel,  ivory, 
neck,  fangs,  and  central  cavity.  The  body  is  that 
part  of  it  which  stands  on  the  outside  of  the  socket 
and  jaw;  it  is  covered  with  enamel  instead  of  the 
filmy  membrane,  called  periosteum,  which  envelopes 
a  common  bone — the  crown  is  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body,  and  is  opposed  to  the  corresponding 
tooth  of  the  opposite  jaw;  it  is  peculiarly  filled  for 
Ihe  oflii  e  of  manducalion.  The  enamel  is  that 
firm  polished  substance  which  overlays  the  crown 
and  body  of  each  tooth.  The  ivory  is  the  bone-like 
texture  placed  immediately  underneath  Ihe  enamel. 
The  neck  (jccupies  a  position  between  the  body  and 
fangs,  on  the  edge  of  the  sockets,  where  the  ena- 
mel ceases  and  the  periosteal  cuvciing  begins;  it  is 
to  ihe  neck  of  the  tooth  that  the  gum  is  attached. 
The  fiiHifs  vary,  from  one  to  four,  in  number;  they 
are  fixed  in  their  sockets;  periosteum  covers  them; 
those  ol  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  are  generally 
more  divergent,  and  by  consequence,  their  attach- 
iiiciit  is  firmer — and  Ihe  central  cnvily  is  within  the 
body  of  the  tooth,  aud  cxtcads  along  each  fang;  it 


IS  lined   by  a  delicate  membrane,  on   which  minute 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  ramified. 

Adult  persons  have  Ihirly-lwo  teeth,  which  are 
usually  divided  into  four  orders:  Ihe  mcuors,  which 
have  a  cutting  edge — Ihe  cuspids,  or  canine,  or 
?pcar-cdged,  so  flamed  from  iheir  having  one  fang 
niid  Ihe  uppe."-  part  of  Ihe  crown  ending  in  a  point 
wiih  two  lateral  shoulders — Ihe  6icu^i(/9.the  crown 
of  ivhich  terminates  in  two  sharp  points — and  Ihe 
nwlurs,  or  grindeji,  from  their  being  adapted  to  Ihe 
process  of  comminuting  substances  by  attrition. 

Each  jaw  in  its  front  contains  four  incisive  teeth, 
and  their  crown  assumes  the  form  of  a  wedge,  hav- 
ing its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  inclined  and       ■ 
meeting  in   a  sharp  edge.     Anteriorly  the  surface       m 
is  convex;    on    the  inside  it    is   concave.      When 
viewed  laterally,  the  tooth  is  broadest  and  flat  near 
lh<  ner-k;    towards  its   upper  margin,  il  arises  in  a 
[lyraiiiidal  shape-     The  enamel  descends  farther  on 
Ihe  side  tli.in  on  the  back  and  anterior  surface;  the 
fangs  are  long  and  straight  and  conical,  and  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  jaw.     From   the  position,  the 
upper  project  more  than  the  lower  incisors;  and,  in 
chewing,  their   edges  do   not   meet,  but  pass  each 
ulher  so  as  to  cut  the  food — this   arrangement  pre-    jm 
►etits  the  rapid  wasting   of  their  edge  that  would      ^ 
otherwise  take  place- 
Passing  backwards,  one  of  the  four  ctispiJs  is 
found  in  either  side  of  each  jaw.     They  have  a  ge- 
neral resemblance  to  the  incisors,  from  which,  when 
Iheir  pmnls  come  to  be  obliterated,  they  are  scarce- 
ly dislinguishable — their  fangs  are   longer,  and  be- 
ing placed   in    the   corner  of  the  jaw  and    deeply 
lockeled,  Ihey  imparl  strength  to  the  front  teeth — 
fceir  principal  distinction  is  the  spear-like  form  of 
tlie  upper  part  of  their  crown. 

Behind  the  last,  in  each  jaiv,  stand  the  four  bi- 
ctsiiids.  In  these,  Ihe  crown  rises  in  two  sharp 
points,  giving  lliem  a  resemblance  to  two  of  the 
cus;>ids  in  a  stale  of  conjunction.  Their  fangs  arc 
always  flatter  and  shorter;  oflentimes  they  have  an 
imperfect  division;  occasionally  are  double,  and  of- 
tener  convex  than  those  of  the  other  teeth.  The 
second  bicuspri  is  sometimes  wanting. 

In  each  jaw  arc  six  molars,  or  grinding  teeth, 
having  their  crcwn  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square 
on  the  superior  surface  of  which  are  commonly 
four  or  more  projections.  Enamel  covers  them  to 
a  uniform  level,  md  makes  them  an  approximation 
to  the  teeth  of  graminivorous  animals.  These  re- 
gular projections  being  overspread  with  enamel,  a 
portion  of  it  is  not  displaced  from  the  depressions 
when  the  projectiins  themselves  have  been  worn 
down-  This  is  sufficient,  to  a  certain  degree,  to 
save  the  rcniainii^g  part  of  the  tooth  from  wasting 
rapidly  under  the  frictions  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Grinding  teeth,  in  the  lower  jaw,  have  two,  and  in 
the  upper,  three  sep»rate  fangs.  Each  of  Ihem 
may  be  considered  as  (our  of  the  cuspids  inliinate- 
ly  conjoined.  The  projections  on  Ihe  grinding  sur- 
face, correspond  Willi  the  points  on  Ihe  cuspids,  and 
the  fangs  with  the  projections  of  the  crown;  for, 
although  there  are  only  two  or  three  roots  to  each 
grinding  tooth,  yet  there  would  always  be  four  fangs 
if  they  were  disparted. 

( To  be  coniinutd.) 


To  Clean  Sii.k  Stockings. 
Wash  your  stockings  first  in  white  soap-liquor, 
lukewarm,  to  lake  out  Ihe  rough  dirt;  then  rinse 
Ihem  in  fair  water,  and  work  Ihem  well  in  a  fresh 
soap  liquor — make  a  third  soap-liquor,  pretty  strong 
and  hot,  in  which  put  a  little  slone  blue,  wrapped 
III  a  flannel  bag,  till  your  liquor  is  blue  enough;  then 
wash  your  stockings  well  therein,  and  wring  Ihem. 
Let  Ihem  be  dried  so  that  Ihey  may  remain  a  little 
moist:  then  stove  them  with  brimstone,  after  which, 
put  upon  Ihe  wood-leg  two  stockings,  one  upon  the 
other,  obs(-rving  that  the  two  fronts,  or  outsides, 
are  face  to  face,  then  polish  them  with  a  glass- 
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SPORTXMrO  o&xo. 


Canton  R«ckS — nsih  IIaitimoue. 

The  Annual  !^|irinp  llarrs  «ill  comiiicnce  on 
Ihe  Cnntoit  Cotirsr.  on  llir  Ctilli  il:iy  "f  May,  in«t-. 
for  the  rollo»vini;  pursr?.  fn-r  for  any  liorsp,  raaio 
or  f^rlilin;;.  lo  lie  run  for  <)|;reeably  (o  (be  rules  of 
the  "Maryliinil  Association." 

lit  Dny—.^  mile  heals,  for  a  purse  of  f200 

id  l)nii  —  i  mile  heals,  for  a  purse  (if  liO 

Sd  Day — I  mile  hcuU,  best  .!  out  of  j.  each 
horse  carrylii)!;  100  lbs.  for  a  purse  of  100 

Four  horses  to  be  entered  each  day,  paying  five 
per  cent,  entrance. 

And  on  the  4th  Day — Proprietor's  Silver  Cup,  I 
mile  heats,  free  for  saddle  hor.-es — jj  entrance. 

Time  of  starling  each  day,  12  o'clock. 

Horses  must  be  entered  before  .1  o'clook,  of  the 
day  prerious  to  the  day  on  »hich  they  ate  to  run, 
with  The  Fkoprietos. 


Pedigrees  or  Trorovgh-bred  Horses, 
Furnished  for  "Sportinp  Olio"  in  the  American 
Farmer,  by  the  author  of  ".Inuals  of  llic  Tuif." 

Pedigrees  of  Imported  Horses. 

No-  I.  ARCHiB.iLD.  a  bay  horse — imported  into 
South  Carolina— foaled  in  IfOI,  got  by  Walnut,  his 
dim  by  Javelin,  out  of  Flora,  sister  to  bpadille,  by 
Hivrhfl\er 

i.  Oaroket.  a  bay  horse,  16  hands  high,  foal- 
ed in  I7S5,  got  by  V'irtumnus,  his  dam  Penultima. 
by  Snap,  her  dam,  (sister  lo  Nabob,)  by  old  Cade, 
old  Crab.  Cbildors,  Confederate  Filley. 

N  B  This  hor>e  was  imported  into  New  York 
•t  the  same  time  with  the  PotSoes  mare  (the  grand- 
dam  of  American  Eclipse.) 

The  celebrated  mare  Ariel  has  a  cross  of  Baro- 
net on  her  dam's  >ide. 

3  Bashaw,  a  fine  bay  horse,  fifteen  and  a  half 
hands  high,  wiib  all  his  feet  white;  he  was  very 
finely  formed,  very  lengthy,  strong  and  bony,  and 
allowed  by  the  most  eminent  gentlemen  of  the 
•urf,  to  be  inferior  to  no  hor.sc  in  England — he  ivas 
got  by  the  imported  horse  Wildairc — his  ilam.  De- 
lancy's  celebrated  imported  Cub  mare.  He  stood 
in  New  Jersey. 

t  B.\Y  Bolton,  got  by  Bay  Bolton  in  England; 
his  dam  the  imported  mare  Blossom. 

5.  Hamii,to.v — he  was  a  large,  strong,  highly- 
forroed  horse;  about  fifteen  hands  three  and  a  UnU 
inches  high,  possessing  great  muscular  powers — 
foaled  in  179.?;  got  by  Highflyer,  £clip>c.  Young 
Cade,  dam  ol   Vauxhali  Snap. 

6.  Charlemokt,  afterwards  called  Big  Ben,  in 
which  name  he  ran  many  races  in  Engl.ind,  and  af- 
terwards in  this  country  called  Traveller;  lie  w:is  ihe 
last  sou  of  O'Kelly's  famous  Eclipse.  I^le  was  an 
elegant,  high-formed,  lofly,  and  one  of  the  iiesl 
looking  horses  ever  imported;  fifteen  hands  lliree 
and  a  half  inches  high,  of  a  blood-bay  colour; 
foaled  HI  1786,  got  by  Eclipse— his  dam  by  King 
Herod,  Blank.  .Snip,  Parker's  Lady   I'high. 

7.  Clockfast,  imported  by  a  Captain  Macnab, 
of  Virginia,  a  beautiful  grey  horse,  Ijfteen  hands 
one  incti  and  a  half  high,  handsorue  and  elegantly 
made;  foaled  in  1776;  got  by  Gimcrack,  (sire  of 
the  imported  horse  old  .Medley,)  his  dam.  AIiss  In 
giam,by  Regulus,  .Miss  Docby  Sedbury, Miss  M'\e», 
by  Barllclt's  Childers,  Counsellor  Mare,  Snake, 
Luggs,  Devil's  Woodcock. 

N.  B.  He  was  an  excellent  foal-getter  and  stood 
in  Virginia. 


:r,  a  bay  horse,  anil  sloiul  in  llie  alalr 
of  'I'cnnessee;  foaled  in  I7II'.';  got  by  Iliglidyer, 
llarriel  by  old  .Malehem,  Flora  by  Ki'g'dus,  Hurt- 
lell'n  I'liilders,  Buy  Hulton,  Ilelt;rade    Turk. 

9.  nwin,  a    bay    horse,  foaled   in  I7.'>i>,  bred  by 
Lord  (ioivcr.  by  the   (Jnwer  stallion,  dim    ol   Fo\ 
iMili;  licr  ilaiii,  Mr-  Honeywood's    True   Blue  mare, 
••isler  lo    I'elham's   Little   George,  by  Iho  Curwcn 
Itay  Barb. 

10.  Darmngton,  got  by  Clothier,  dam  by  High- 
llyrr.  Little  John,  gut  by  Ihc  Duke  of  Bolton's  Lit 
He  Jolin.  This  horse  stood  at  Mr-  Goodc's  stable, 
in  Mecklenburg  county,  Virginia;  he  covered  a 
great  m.iny  mares  that  season,  but  got  very  few 
colts  indeed;  he  was  a  bay. 

11.  Cub,  (omitted  in  alphabetical  order)  a  biiau- 
lifiil,  highly  formed  chesnut  horse,  fifteen  hands 
nearly  ihr'^e  inches  high;  breil  by  Mr.  Grenvilie; 
foaled  in  1730;  gut  by  old  Fox;  his  dam  was  the 
lamous  marc  called  the  Warlocke  Galloway,  by  tbe 
Lyster  Snake,  Bald  G.illoway,  Curwen  Bay  Baib. 

1-J.  Hove,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  .lackson,  in  tbe 
North  of  England;  he  was  got  by  Young  Cade,  his 
dam  by  Teazer,  out  of  a  Gardener  mare-  'I'his 
horse  won  six  royal  plates  in  England,  worth  one 
hundred  guineas  each,  at  New-Castle-upon-Tyne; 
lie  was  afterwards  sold  for  1000  pounds  sterling.  He 
produced  capital  running  slock  in  Aiiiei  ica. 

13.  Escape,  (imported  by  the  late  Col  lloomes, 
and  first  called  Horns,  in  which  name  he  rjced  in 
England,)  a  beautiful  chesnut  horse,  finely  formiii, 
fifteen  and  a  half  hamts  high,  foaled  in  1798;  he 
was  got  by  old  Precipitate,  his  dam  by  Wood- 
pecker, his  grandam  by  Sweetbriar,  out  of  (he  dam 
of  Buzzard  by  Dux,  Curiosity  by  Soap,  ilegulus, 
Bartlelt's  Childers. 

14  Flimnap,  imported  into  South  Carolina,  a 
bay  horse,  foaled  in  \16ri;  got  by  South;  his  dau^ 
by  Cygnet,  Cartouch,  Voung  Ebony  by  Childers, 
old  Ebony  by  Basto.  He  produced  good  bottomed 
stock  in  America. 

15.  Sai.nt  George,  imported  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Goode,  of  Mecklenburg  county,  Virginia;  a 
most  beautiful  bright  bay  horse,  elegantly  and  sub- 
stantially formed,  fifteen  hands  three  and  a  half  in- 
ches high,  with  his  bind  legs  white  from  the  coro- 
nets half  way  up  the  shanks,  and  jet  black  hoofs, 
with  a  blaze  face;  foaled  in  1789,  got  by  Highflyer, 
Eclipse,  Miss  Spindleshanks  by  Oman,  Godolphin 
Arabian — he  was  a  very  good  foal-getter. 

16.  Honest  John,  a  brown  horse,  foaled  in  1794, 
got  by  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  his  dam  by  Magnet,  Le- 
sang,  Rib,  Mother  Western.  He  stood  in  Tennes- 
see. 

17.  Jace  the  Batchelor,  foaled  in  1753,  got  by 
Bl.ize,riaiu  by  Gallant,  Smiling  Tom.  He  was  im- 
ported into  17G'2. 

18.  i'oM  .loNEs,  a  beautiful  grey  horse,  fifteen 
hands  a. id  upwards  high,  bred  by  Mr.  Crofts,  (bal- 
ed in  1745;  gut  by  Crofts'  Partner,  True  Blue,  Cy- 
prus Arabian,  Bonny  Black.  This  horse  produced 
.some  capital  racers  in  America,  and  amongst  the 
rest,  the  famous  running  horses  Black  Tom  and 
Smiling  Tom,  both  out  of  imported  mares.  He 
was  imported  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Beckwilh.  baro- 
net, of  Richmond  county,  Va.,  in  the  year  1765 

19.  Oesoirity,  a  chesnut  sorrel,  fifteen  hands 
hvo  inches  high,  handsomely  and  substanttally 
formed,  and  formerly  the  property  of  the  late  Gen. 
Ricliaril  Kennon,  of  Mecklenburg  county,  Virginia. 
He  was  got  by  O'Kelly's  famous  Eclipse;  his  dam 
was  sistei  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston's  Crony  by 
Careless,  full  brother  to  Virginia  Fearnought,  Cul 
len  Arabian    kc. 

'20  Janus,  h  black  horse,  fifteen  hands  one  inch 
high,  foaled  in  1754,  got  by  old  Starling,  old  Crab, 
Monkey,  Basto. 

21.  ^loNKET.  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  when 
imported,  ..nd  produced  afterwards  upwards  of  .iOO 
colts,  and  was  a  very  excellent  foal-getter — he  was 


got  by  the  Lonsd.ilo  Arabian,  Curwiii  B.i}  B.irb, 
Bverly  Turk.  This  horse  stood  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina. 

a.  LoNsiMi.r.  was  got  hy  Jolly  Roger,  his  d<tiTi 
by  Monkey,  Lonsdale's  Black  Arabian,  Bay  Ara 
liian,  Coneyskins,  &c. 

'2.T  Mouse  Tkap.  a  chesnut  horse,  and  stood  in 
Norib  Carolina;  foaled  in  17^7;  he  wan  got  by 
Voung  Marske,  out  of  Gentle  Kitty  by  Silvio,  Do 
riiiiond,  Portia  by  Hcgulus,  HuKon's  Spot,  Fox- 
cub. 

i24.  Plat  oh  Pay,  (Mr.  Bouchc's  properly,)  foal 
ed  in  1791,  a  beautiful  bay,  fifteen  hands  one  inch 
high;  be  was  a  highly  formed  horse,  but  light ,  gol  by 
Ulysses;  his  dam  by  King  Herod,  Rcgulus,  Royul 
George's  dara  by  Rib,  Snake,  Coucyskios,  Hutlon's 
Barb. 

i!5.  Porto,  got  by  old  King  Hi:rod,  dara  bv  Snap, 
Cade,  own  sister  to  Matcbem's  dam  by  Partner, 
.Makeless,  Brimmer,  8ic.  He  was  bred  by  Mr. 
Crofts,  and  loaled  in  1731. 

N.  B.  This  horse  was  sold  to  France,  and  became 
the  charger  and  racehorse  of  his  grace,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans — he  was  afterwards  sold  by  him,  sent  (o 
Oporto,  and  from  thence  shipped  to  America  He 
stood  at  Uie  stable  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Goode, 
of  Chcslerfii'ld,  Virginia,  and  produced  excellent 
botloriK  d  stock. 

'26.  Ranger,  a  beautiful   milk-white  horse,  cle 
gantly  formed,  fifteen  bands  one  inch  high;  got  by 
Regulus,  a   sun  of  the   Godolphin   Arabian.      He 
stood  in  Mecklenburg,  Va. 

'27.  Regui.i)6,  formerly  owned  by  Colonel  Lewis 
Burwell,  of  .Mecklenburg,  Va  ,  from  «vhose  son, 
(Armistead  Burwell)  I  received  the  following  pedi- 
gree, who  said  he  got  it  from  amongst  the  papers 
ol  his  falher  after  his  decease.  He  was  foaled  in 
1747;  got  by  Regulus,  (a  son  of  the  Godolphia 
Arabian;)  he  was  half  brolher  to  Bald  Partner  by 
^miling  Tom,  out  of  a  Partner  mare,  her  dam  by 
Cupid.  Hautboy,  Bustler. 

'28  Remus,  got  by  Dove,  Spanker,  Flying  Chil- 
ders, out  of  Betty  Lecdes,  (sister  to  Leedei.)  by 
the  Lee.lcs  Arabian,  Spanker,  which  mare  was 
Spanker's  dam. 

N.  B.  Remus  sold  for  1000  pounds  sterling. 

29-  KoyalisT,  a  bay  horse,  foaled  in  1790;  got 
by  old  ^1  illrain,  his  dam  by  King  Herod,  grandam 
by  Marske,  Blank,  Dizzy  by  Driver,  Smiling  Tom, 
Miss  Hi|i  by  Ojslerfoot,  Commoner,  Duke  of  Som- 
erset's C'ifTin  mare. 

This  liorse  stood  and  died  in  the  stale  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

30.  Shadows,  formrrly  the  properly  of  a  Colonel 
Green.  He  sloud  in  Mecklenburg.  Va.  and  produc- 
ed capitnl  speedy  and  b-dionied  slock,  and  amongst 
the  rest  Galba. —  Will  any  gi-nlleman  who  can  pro- 
duce his  true  pedigree,  publish  it  in  the  American 
Farmer? 

31.  hi.ovE.v,  imported,  I  believe,  into  the  state  of 
New  Yuik,  a  black  horse  16  lipids  high,  substan- 
tially fiiruied,  and  fo.iled  in  1756.  i;ol  by  Cub,  his 
dam  by  llie  Bolton  Starling,  Godolphin  Arabian, 
Childirs,  Bonny  Black. 

32.  .^oiRKBOUT,  a  bay  horse,  foaled  in  1786,  got 
by  ll';.'lill)er,  bis  dam  Jewel  by  Squirrel.  Sophia 
by  Bl.iiik,  out  of  Lord  Leigh's  Diana  by  Second. 
This  horse  stood  in  Tennessee. 

33.  Sweeper,  a  black  horse,  imported  into  South 
Carolina,  got  by  Sloe, and  foaled  in  1751,  his  dam 
by  Mogul,  Partner,  Cone)  skins,  SiC. 

34.  i'oBv,  a  chestnut  hoise,  about  four  feet  eleven 
inches  high  very  compact,  and  very  much  like  bis 
brother  old  Janus;  he  was  full  brolher  in  blood, 
got  by  old  Janus,  In  England,  old  Fox,  Bald  Gdllo- 
way 

N.  B. — He  was  the  property  of  a  Col.  Alston,  in 
North  Carolina,  as  I  have  been  credilily  informed. 

35.  Tup,  a  bay  horse  foal'd  in  1796,  got  by  Ja- 
velin, bis  dam  Flavia  by  Plunder,  out  of  Miss  Eus 
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ton  by  Sii.ip,  Blunk,  Cartouch,  Soreheels,  M.ikeless, 
Darcy's  Royal  mare. 

Sf).  lioAsTER,  a  hay  horse,  imported  by  Walter 
liell,  foalpd  in  1795.  i£ol  liy  Diintrannon,  liis  riam  by 
Justice,  Marianne  by  SqiiirrtI,  Miss  Meredith  by 
Vnde.&LC. 


"JflSS  j\LlSiSi:i£S« 


Baltimore,  Friday,  May  16,  1828. 

The  (wo  houses  of  Conjcress  have  united  in  a  rc- 
.tohition  to  adjourn  on  the  26th  of  this  month.  The 
Senate  has  been  very  earnestly  engaged  in  the  con- 
'ideration  of  the  tariff  bill,  which,  with  certain  ai- 
I'Talions,  has  passed  by  tlie  following  vote: — Yeas, 
'J'i — Nays,  21.  And  from  the  best  infoniiilion  we 
have,  our  readers  may  confidently  antici[jate  its  pas- 
>as;e  through  the  House  of  llcpresentalivcs,  with 
the  amendments  made  by  the  Senate.  If  so,  we  shall 
give  the  bill,  with  yeas  and  nays  in  detail,  in  our  next. 


^  The  Philadelphia  price  current  gives  a  table 
of  the  flour  inspected  in  the  United  States,  in  every 
year,  from  1S20  to  I8J7,  inclusive.  The  table  is 
well  worthy  of  preservation  as  an  item  of  as;ricul- 
liiral  statistics — and  we  would  have  inserted  it  this 
week  if  the  space  for  it  conid  have  been  found.  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  worthy  of  regard  as  throwing 
light  upon  the  effect  of  improved  channels  of  inter- 
nal commerce — that  in  New  York  there  were  in- 
.-pected  in  1821,  but  25S,il02  barrels— and  in  Bal- 
timore, in  the  same  year,  there  were  inspected 
485,818,  whereas,  in  1827,  the  number  inspected 
in  New  York,  was  625,0.-?2 — and  in  Baltimore, 
.'>72,75!t. 


[We  copy  the  following  from  a  Philad'Iphia  pa- 
per with  pleasure,  as  well  for  the  princi|Kil  objict 
referred  to,  as  for  the  compliment  justly  bestowed 
upon  Dr.  .lones.] 

Much  injury  has  been  sustained  for  want  of  pro- 
per information  relative  to  the  patent  rii.'hls  and  new 
impiovemenis  connected  with  machinery,  and  we 
hare  long  wanted  in  this  country  a  focus  where  every 
intelligence  on  this  subject  could  be  concentrated. 
This  is  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  .Tones  as  Principal  of  the  I'litcnt  OHiec 
at  Washington;  in  this  gentleman  is  combined  all 
the  requisite  qualities  of  a  sound  jodgnient,  and  ge- 
neral iufonnalion  relative  to  the  varmns  improve- 
ments in  Europe,  and  fiom  the  advantiiges  of  his 
.'ituation,  he  will  be  enabled  to  connect  those  which 
have  taken  place  in  Ihi-  country.  From  his  supo- 
lior  attaiimients,  and  kindness  in  iuqiartiiig  to  others 
the  knowledge  he  possesses,  our  artists  and  manu- 
facturers may  congratidite  themselves  on  bis  being 
aalled  to  fill  this  import  int  appointiiient. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gill,  of  I-omlon,  the  able  proprie- 
tor of  the  Theological  Repository,  lias  long  helil  a 
high  standing,  which  has  been  occasioned  by  his 
fiiensive  usefulness  in  embodying  and  iniparling 
information  to  those  interested  in  new  piojects.con 
nected  with  machinery  and  the  arts,  and  there  arc 
but  few  objects  of  this  nature,  in  his  own  country, 
which  have  not  been  benefitted  by  his  assistance 
and  exertions. 


fy-The  river  at  Wheeling,  on  Saturday  last,  was 
lea  feet  above  low  ivaler  mark. 


T.ATf.ST    FIIO.M     FiROrE. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  packet  sh'p  Canada,  Ciiptain 
fingers,  files  of  London  papers  to  the  liifh  of  April, 
and  Liverpool  of  the  17th,  were  received  by  our 
New  York  correspondents.  [fjaz. 

Affuirs  of  the  East. — The  advices  from  Rusiia  and 
the  Kas',  are  equ  i!ly  as  dubious,  overcharged,  and 
contradictory  a>  balore. 


The  London  Courier  of  the  loth,  contradicts  the 
for;ner  intelligence,  announcing  the  departure  of  the 
Russian  Emperor,  and  adds:  "It  is  understood  that 
his  imperial  majesty  is  waiting  for  the  report  which 
bis  ambassadors  have  been  directed  to  transmit  to 
him,  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  entertained  by 
France  and  England  upon  his  determination  to 
commence  hostilities  against  Turkey." 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  Russian  troops 
would  pass  the  Truth  on  the  12th  April.  The  Prulh 
is  the  northern  boundary  of  Moldavia,  dividing  that 
principality  from  Bender,  the  most  southern  part  of 
Russia;  and  the  Danube,  which  is  intersected  by  the 
Pruth  before  it  reaches  'he  Black  Sea,  forms  the 
southern  and  eastern  i  -iiulsof  Wallachia.  These 
two  principalities,  it  i.,;ist  be  recollected,  enjoy  a 
sort  of  semi-independiii'e,  under  the  protection  of 
Russia,  and  they  have  lieen  occupied  by  Russian 
troops  since  th<  present  Greek  Revolution,  without 
producing  a  war  iviii,  the  Turks. 

COXXXSERCIAXi  RECOBO. 


London,  Aphil  15th. — There  is  no  new  feature  in 
the  money  market;  but  in  the  absence  of  news  the 
bears  are  rather  uneasy,  which  has  slightly  improved 
the  price  of  consols  since  yesterday.  The  first  price 
was  84,  afterwards  81^,  now  84 J.  Exchequer  bills  61 
to  62. 

Liverpool,  12lh  April,  1828. — There  has  been  an  ac- 
tive demand  for  cotton  this  week,  particularly  for  the 
.American  descriptions,  an<l  middle  and  lower  qualities 
of  Upland  and  Alabama,  have  advanced  an  eighth  per 
pound,  bill  the  better  sorts,  as  also  Orleans  and  iMobilcs, 
have  only  been  saleable  at  the  prices  of  last  week.  Sea 
Islands  liave  been  in  steady  request  at  full  prices,  and 
the  finer  qualities  have  advanced  a  quarter  per  pound. 
Speculators  have  taken  this  week  about  3000  bag.s  of 
American,  (principally  Orleans)  cotton. 

8D0  Sea  Island  at  U^  a  18;  150  Stained  ditto  8  a  9; 
'--!0  Uplands  5 i  a6i;  55G0  Orleans  5510  20  at  6 J  S  "-8 
a  8;  3b50  Alabama  SilOO  50  at  5  a  5,i  b\  a  6.';  2180 
Brazil  7  a  Rl;  410  Egyptian  7i  a  9;  50  West  India,-  &c. 
4  7-»  a  »;  SO  Surat  and  licngal  4  a  i\. 

Jlshes — I'ots  have  been  sold  at  20s  lor  old,  to  SOs.  3d. 
for  new. 

Tar — 4  10  barrels  of  Wilmington  has  brought  12s.  6d. 

"Jvrpcnlint — The  sales  have  been  considerable,  2083 
bills  ,  quality  about  two  thirds  soft,  liave  been  sold  at 
12s.  4d.— 100  bills,  at  123.  6d  ,  and  100  bbls.  of  middling 
quality,  at  lis.  6d.  pcrcwt. 

like — About  100  casks  of  good  quality  have  been  sold 
for  exportation  at  fis.  per  cwt. 
LivERPOoi.,  nth  April,  1S28. — From  the  12lli  inst.  to 
list  evening  inclusive,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  ra- 
ther animated  demand  for  all  descriptions  of  American 
oiitton,  but  holdcrshavc  not  met  it  with  the  same  avidity 
as  for  some  weeks  past,  and  prices  have  improved, 
though  we  cannot  quote  an  advance  of  full  1-s.  The 
sales  are  estimated  at  12,000  bags,  about  4000  of  which 
have  been  taken  by  speculators.  The  market  is  well 
attended  liy  the  trade  this  morning.  The  import  conti- 
nues large,  not  only  from  the  U.  S.  but  from  Bombay, 
Egypt,  and  the  Brazils,  and  thus  far  this  week  amounts 
to  26, "60  bags.  13.50  liarrels  Wilmington  Tar  have 
been  sold  ot  12s  6d.  per  bbl.  950  bbls.  Turpentine,  of 
good  quality,  at  5  1-8  a  5i,  and  150  bbls.  Montreal  Pot 
Ashes,  at  SOs.  per  cwt. 


SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Pinll  sirrrt  whnrf,  Batlimore — Have  just  received,  and 
otfcr  for  sale  a  quantity  of  good  clean  hemp  seed,  suitable 
for  sowing. 

In  store — Millet,  Lucerne,  early  Corn,  bunch,  pole 
and  soup  Beans,  a  large  assortment  for  planting — choice 
Melon  Seed,  from  South  Carolina;  Cucumber,  Squash, 
Pumpkin,  early  and  late  Potatoes,  and  green  Cotton 
seed;  Cultivators,  Ploughs,  Socket  Shovels,  Scythes, 
Mattocks  and  Picks,  with  bandies;  spring  steel  Hay  and 
M'lmirc  Forks.  \\  heat  Fans,  Grain  Cradles,  with  best 
V\alJioi'.  .Scvtiies;  Garden  Seeds  and  Tools  generally; 
Wrive  Wire  for  stives,  and  mill  screens. 

XiCZF"  \Ve  shall  receive,  in  a  few  davs,  from  on  board 
the  brig  Hyperion,  Capt  Forbes,  just  from  Liverpoul,  a 
quantity  of  jrain  and  grass  Scytlies,  (Waldron's  prime) 
^'iekles,  Maleablc  trace  Chains;  straw  and  hay  Knives; 


(Jrass  Hooks  and  Garden  Tools;  amongst  which  arc 
turnip  and  other  Hoes;  edging  Tools;  budding  and  pru- 
ning Knives,  &c.  &c. 


VALUABLE  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Full  blood  and  seven-eighth  blood  Devon  cattle,  of  dif- 
feient  ages,  from  calves  to  three  years  old.  Heifers  of 
full  blood,  will  be  sold  at  $60  to  §S0  each;  and  Bulls, 
from  ^30  to  <16U  each,  according  to  age  and  cireuni- 
6tance.  Seven-eighth  bloods,  at  half  the  price.  There 
is  a  bull  of  seven  years  old,  which  Mr.  Barney  of  Dela- 
ware  pronounced  to  be  a  very  superior  animal,  from 
which  he  has  bred  the  Devon  stock,  that  I  will  sell  for 
one  hundred  dollars — he  is  very  gentle,  and  very  sure. 
I  have  some  full  blood  Kains  of  the  Dishlcy  or  Bake- 
well  breed,  two  years  old,  which  I  will  sell  at  §5  each, 
they  are  the  offspring  of  a  ram  of  Mr.  Barney's,  priced 
one  hundred  dollars;  and  of  a  ewe  priced  twenty-five 
dollnrs.  The  early  fattening,  and  the  tendcrn«ss  of  the 
meat  of  this  breed  of  sheep  make  them  desirable  for 
persons  who  supply  the  inarkcts  of  large  cities. 
EVAN  HUGHES, 
Manager  of  R.  Caton's  estate,  at  Brookland  Wood. 
Brookland  Jf'ood,  9  miles  from  Bait.  May  10,  1828. 


BAiiTiiaoau  PBioiis  cttrreztt. 


Conecled  for  the  Jlmericnn  Farmer,  by  Edicnrd  I.  }f'iUson,         i 
ConiHiissioii  Merchant  and  Planlns'  -igent, 

Ko.  4,  Btnoly**  wharf. 

The  principal  sales  of  tobacco  the  week  past  has  been 
piQ  hhds.  Maryland,  at  J3;  a  snail  lot  of  same  descrii>- 
tion  at  5. IS;  Ohio,  5.125.  The  Inspection  of  the  past 
week,  at  the  three  State  Warehouses  in  Baltimore,  339 
hhds.  Maryland,  63  Ohio,  30  Georgia,  and  i  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $3.00  o  6.00 — ordinary,  2.00  a  3.09 
— red,  3.50  a  4.50 — fine  red,  4.50  a  5. 50 — wrapping, 
5. On  a  9.00 — Ohio  ordinary,  3.50  a  4.50— good  red  span- 
gled, 5.00  a  6.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
o  15.00— Virginia,  2.50  a  8.00- liapahaooock  2.76  aS.OO 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  6.00. 

Flocr — white  wheat  family,  J6. 00  a  6  50 — superfine 
Honard-st.  4.7.")  o 4.874;  city  mills,  4.50;  Susquehanna, 
4.JJia4.'.'5 — Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.50— Grain,  best  red 
wheat. S"  0.92  — best  white  wheat,  .95  a  1.00 — ordinary 
to  good,  .SO  a  .85— Corn,  .33  a  .35— Kte,  .48— Oats, 
21  a  .23— Beans,. 80  a  l.Oe— Peas,  .55  a  .60— Clover 
seed,  3.60  a  4.00— TiMOTHv,  2.25  a  2.50— Orchard 
Grass  Seed,  2.25  a  3 — Herd's  1  00  a  1.50 — Lucerne  ST. 
a  .50  per  lb — Barlet,  .80 — Flaxseed,  ."6  a  .80— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .8  a. 94 — Lou.  .10  0  .13 — Alabama,  .9  a  .12 — 
Mississippi  .I0«.13— N.  Car.  .0  a.  1 04— Geo.  .9«.104— 
Whiskey,  in  hds.  1st  proof,  .20  a  204— in  bis.  12  a  22i — 
Wool,  com.,  unwashed,  .15  o  .16 — washed,  .18  0  .20 — S 
quarter,  .25  a  .30 — full  do.  .SO  a  .35 — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  $230 — Country,  dew-rotted,  ton,  136  0  140— water- 
rotted,  170  a  190 — Fisii,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl.  _ 
5. 75  «  6.01;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  ■ 
2.25  0  2.37 1;  No.  2,  2.121— Mackerel,  No.  |_5  isis.sO:  1 
.\o.  2,  2.25;  No.  3,  4.50— Bacon,  hams,  Ball  cured,  .9; 
do.  Eastern  Shore,  .12^ — hog  round,  cured,  .6  a  .1— 
Feathers,  .20  a  .28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton, 
$3.26;  ground,  1 .25  per  bbl. 
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▲OB.XOUZ1TURS. 


ANSWERS  TO  (ONE  or  tub  Ql'KRIES, 

DiKWii  np,  4-liirtly,  hy  Mr  .KcuB.  n  KcntU-inai 
known  to  Kiiropi'ai)  a;i;rirulturi«l!'.  lo  llie  uiitlior  o 
t  rrporl  til  llii-  Unlisli  lloino  ol  .Commons,  on  ihi 
pricB  of  grain  in  lln-  Hirt'-'rrnl  roontriiM  of  Kiiroptl 
and  in»»'rtiMl  in  (ho  .\nicnfan  K^irmt-r  of  Hli  J.inl 
««rr,  l9-.*9,  iil  llir  in>lance  of  C  iplain  U.isil  li^il 
of  the  Kojal  N.ivy,  now  travelling  ttirougli  Am« 
rica.  I 

Py  W'm-  Parmxcton,  nf  fl'dt  Cheater,  Pa 

(  roiif/i<i/<rf  frvm  pngf  60.)  \ 

Quenj  H«.  [Of  "'''I'  docriplion  an-  the  horw 
emplou'd  in  anf''""!""''''")  t)ur  farm  liorsrs  urrM 
a  monicrrl  brreil,  rallicr  <ii(licoll  lo  deM-ribc;  lit 
more  allinl  lo  thr  ilr.iii;:ht,  or  <lruj  hrcrd.  V* 
hare  very  fi-»'  th»t  3ru  approved  for  thn  saddle,tr 
light  harnrss.  I 

Query  tiU  [WhHl  is  consider)  d  to  be  the  u^l^l 
weiiiht  for  four  hur>rs  to  dr^iw  in  a  w.igon,  or  Or 
two  in  H  carl?]  On  a  roianioii  road,  about  tlo 
tons  Is  the  usuul  lo.id  for  four  horses  in  a  wagoij— 
and  eoiiiethine  less  ih^tn  half  that  weight  for  ^'o 
hor«<-s  in  a  e.irt.  ,' 

Query  70.  [How  many  miles  are  deemed  the  |ro- 
per  day's  work  for  surh  teams']  Such  learns  usial- 
Ijr  travel  about  I" only  niil.s  in  a  d.iy. 

Query  71.  (How  many  hours  in  the  day  can 
hor.-rs  work  at  field  labour?]  At  field  Inbour,  ho|ies 
can  work  ri;;hl  or  nine  hours  in  a  il.iy.  , 

Query  1-2.  [On  a  comparison  of  the  benefit  of  |he 
labour  of  horses  and  oxen  in  the  lii  Id,  whicl^  is 
found  10  be  preferable?]  Osen  are  KCiioraily  [fo- 
nounred,  by  good  judfes,  lo  be  decidedly  moreail- 
Tanlageous,  or  profitable  on  a  farm,  than  horses. 
but  are  not  so  (ileasanl  to  work  wiili;  ami  therefore 


blacks  aiiiixiKst  iin,  ami  lu;(lll>i'it  lioiii  '>l<ivery  iiu 
occasionally  •••ek  11  temporary  rcfotte  in  ibis  ilis- 
liicl.  'I'bc  dill'rrence  helwern  the  labour  of  Ihesr 
"lid  lli.il  of  a  person  who  bus  always  been  free,  ih 
viiy  remnrkabli-.  The  consliluli.in  of  lln-  Ijnilcd 
^i.ilCH  e-limaleH  tin-  iiolitirat  lulue  of  a  sl.ive  as 
only  icjual  lo  three-fifths  ol  u  cilizcn;  and  I  slioubl 
>a>  ibai  lliiTe  WHS  rvru  11  greater  ili«parily  hclivi'cii 
till'  valiii-  of  slave  labour  and  thai  of  freemen  — 
I  ill  ri'  i'<  a  hearllessnos,  and  hebi'lndc,  about  the 
man  who  h.is  been  brought  up  in  slavery,  which 
stroiigit  ili'<liiiguisbes  him  from  the  liee  man  who 
lias  been  aluays  aceu'<luined  lo  receive  an  eipiiva- 
li  lit  for  his  labour,  aiid  who  possesses  a  projier 
-iii.se  of  Ins  o»n  iiiipirlanee  in  the  communily. — 
The  former  is  almost  invariably  a  mere  eye  serv.iiit, 
will)  lakes  no  inleresi  in  his  work,  and  cannot  be 
rcliid  upon  for  a  laillilul  performance  of  it,  unless 
clo>ely  watched.  A'liliclcd  In  ihe  grosse^t  anim.il 
riijiiynieiils,  he  is  ever  prone  lo  idleness,  and  im- 
providence; and  Ihe  pernicious  inlluence  e.veiied 
•■<)•  such  persons,  coming  amongst  our  free  bom 
black.-.,  lias  been  severely  I'clt  in  this  district.  Their 
increase,  moreover,  has  a  tendency  to  drive  oil 
uhile  labourers,  and  thereby  lo  diminish  our  ellec- 
iive  sirenglh,  and  destroy  Ihal  nlish  for  aclivi-  in- 
dustry so  essential  lo  ilie  virtue  and  prosperity  of  a 
iipubliean  people  Unless  this  evil  can  be  obvial- 
eil  by  Ihe  colonization  of  llial  unbai  py  race,  or  by 
a  radical  change  in  their  eondilion,  there  is  reason 
lo  apprehend  lliat  our  present  good  habits  may  one 
ila\  suffer  a  material  depreciation. 

Queries  83  and  S-1.  [Where  no  slaves  are  used  as 
labourers,  what  is  (be  price  of  the  day's  wages  of  a 
common  agiiciilliiral  man.  when  his  food  is  provid- 
ed for  him?  What  is  it  when  he  provides  himself 
ivili)  food?]  The  wages  of  a  common  agricultural 
labourer,  when  his  foud  and  lodging  are  proxided 
for  him,  are,  for  a  year,  from  80  lo  100  dollars;  for 
"  month,  about  8  ihiU.irs    in    summer,  and   5  dollars 


not  -o  ''xliMisively  preferred,  as  Ihey  ou^bl  lo  be 

QuericslS  andTA.   [Are    asses   eniplny.-d  in  frb'.oi  ^vmier;  (or  a  day,  when   his   food    is  found  him 
l'oy"e;\ent?Sn'?f  arV^¥.'eyH'slJr."^^  .^S?,^'6'^B.ly.fen?j   abou"!  'ei'Ten Is. •"''""  ""  '^'•"-•'''- ''imsell  with  food, 
■'      '  •  .1 -- L- J   — i..r».i  .  .        QMiii/ 85.  [What  is  the  price   paid  per  acre  for 


uertcs  ij  and  14.   [Are    asses   eniplny.-d  in  CM01..111  ^vinier;  lor  a 

e;\ent?Sn'?f  arV't^'evHseo"'''  ^S?i^'6'^B.ly.fen?j   ^boul  'eife-enls. 

'  '    '  QmrySo.  [V\ 

aping  wheal.'     What  the    price  of  ni  I'wing  barley 

oals?]     The  price  per  acre  for  reaping  wheal,  is 

lOut  §1  75  or  V-  00.     For  mowing  barley  or  oals. 


Asses  and  mules  are  neither  bred,  nor  emphvl'<'d  in 
this  di»lrict;  and  their  merits,  in  coitiparisJn  wiib 
horses  ami  oxen,  are  entirely  unknown  It  us^  Uul 
it  is  believed  they  are  loo  light  lo  be  >-ell  adapted 
to  our  hilly  country  and  had  rpads. 

t)riencs'75<o   8i,  inc(ii.'ii3'    [Are   tie  lands  rulli- 
valed  wilh  slaves?    Whal  is  the  m-ney  valje  of  a 
working  slave,  not  beim.  an  arlilice',  or  haudici..ll. 
but  employed,  and  ca/'able  only  o(  being  employed 
in  tield  work?     Wh?<  is  eslimated'O  be  (be  expense 
of  iiiaintainiDg   s.vh    slave.'     W-at    w^ould    be   lb. 
amount  of  the  ..nnual   value  ofthe  labour  of  s„.  h 
slave,  when  ctniparcd  with  ihi'Pnees  paid  for  siii.i- 
lar  labour  t»  Ireemen  in  Ihe  i^arest  district?     C.r. 
the  black*  labour  a   longer  -mp.  or  wilh  more  in- 
tensity whilst  Ihey  work  in  te  open  air  and  in  the 
heat  iW  Ihe  sun,  than  white  un?     What  compari- 
aoQ  tan  be   made   as   to    Iherelalive  portion  of  la- 
boor  which  can  be   pcrformd    by  Ihe  two  elassf-? 
Is  Ihe   labour  ofthe   black  equal    lo  ihat  of  the 
whites;  or,  if  il  is  greater,  iJt  in  the  proportion  of 
11  to  10,  or  of  a  higher  nuner?    Iloiv  much  high- 
er is  the  cost  of  maintainina  white  labourer  than 
that  of  a   black   slave;  cahiaiing   the   inleresi   o^ 
capital  invested  in  the  lalU  and  ibe    insurance  ol 
his  life  against  casual  or  natal  death?)     The  lands 
here  are  not  cullivated  willlaves.     The  owners  nl 
the  soil,  and   llnir  sons,pe""m  a  large  pioporlioi, 
of  the  agricultural  labour   this  district;  Ihe  re^i 
due  is  done  by   hired  laUrers      I   am   therefore 
unable  to  furnish  an  acco'  "I"  the  money  value  o( 
a  working  slave,  or  of  tl'spense   of  mainlaininir 
such  slave;  and  can  only"'?*  of  'he  comparaliw- 
Talue  of  slave  and  free  ""^  hy  what  I  have  .'on 
of  those  labourers  who""  recently  been  iu  slave 
ry.      In   consequence    ""^  contiguity   »o    sh.vr- 
holding  states,  we  hai*  ntimber  of  emancipated 
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reapin 

or 

aho' 

about  50  cents. 

Querij  8tj.^  [What  is  the  price  for  mowing  grass 
for  hay?]  For  mowing  an  acre  of  sloul  giass  for 
hay,  about  one  dollar  Bui  labourers,  in  harvest, 
are  most  usually  hiied  by  the  day,  in  this  ncinily, 
and  are  paid  from  6i{  cents  lo  75  cenls,  and  pro- 
vided Willi   food. 

Query  87.  [h  the  threshing  of  corn  practised  by 
machinery,  or  by  hand  labour  When  the  latter, 
what  is  paid  per  bushel  for  Ihreshing,  (vi.nn^.wing 
and  cleaning  wheat,  barley  and  oals  respectively?] 
Graiu  IS,  perhaps,  most  generally  threshed  by  hand 
labour;  but  m.my.and  v.irioiis,  are  used  in  Ibis  di  - 
Irici,  and  much  is  trodden  out  by  horses.  Foi 
threshing  by  hand,  the  price  is  usually  isj  cenls 
per  bushel  for  wheat,  7  cenls  for  bailey,  and  aboul 
5  cents  for  oals— the  labourer  finding  his  o.vn   foud. 

Query  SS.  [What  e.xtent  of  wheat  land  can  one 
man,  on  an  average,  reap  in  a  day?]  A  good  work- 
man can  reap  about  half  an  acre  of  good  wheat  in 
a  day. 

Query  89.  [What  extent  of  land  can  he  mow 
when  the  crop  is  barley  or  oats?]  A  good  hand, 
wilh  a  scythe,  or  cradling  iinplemeni,  can  cul  aboul 
four  acres  of  barley,  or  "oals,  in  a  day;  but  three 
acres  is  more  usually  ihc  amount. 

Query  ilO.  [How  niu.-h  gra?s  land  is  usually  con- 
sidered a  day's  work  for  a  man  l.i  mou?]  Aii'  ul 
one  acre  and  a  half  of  grass,  if  not  too  sloul,  or 
lodged,  is  usually  considered  a  diiy's  work  lor  a 
man  to  mow  But  one  of  our  ciiiz.  n«  has  recenllv 
invented  a  scythe,  to  be  wrought  by  two  horses, 
with  which  he  cuts  from  eight  lu  ten  acres  of  grass 


in  H  da) ;  and  anoijier  innenioiis  ciuzeii  ol  ihii  dis- 
Iricl,  has  invcnitd  n  liay  rake,  lo  be  drawn  by  one 
hor-e,  with  which  un  acre  ol  hay  can  be  raked  up 
wilh  all  caac,  and  with  perfect  neulness,  in  lineen 
iiiiniiles. 

Qurrici'Jl  ofirf  '-li  [How  many  bu»hels  of  wheat 
can  a  man  cunimoiily  lliresh  in  a  day?  How  many 
bushel*  of  barley  or  oaU?)  A  man  can  comnionly 
Ihiesh  about  eight  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day;  about 
filleen  bushols  of  barley,  and  about  twenty  bushels 
of  oals 

Query  03  [What  is  the  ordinary  food  of  the  la- 
liouier?)  The  lihourer,  here,  ordinarily  eats  Ibc 
«ame  kind  of  food  Ihal  Ihe  owner  of  Ihe  farm  docs; 
Ihat  IS  lo  say,  Ihc  very  best  Ihe  land  can  afl'ord: 
and  il  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  Ihe  whole  family, 
from  master  to  man,  to  eat  at  Ihe  same  table. 

Query  1)4.  [How  many  hours  arc  there  in  an  or- 
dinary day's  work,  in  summer,  and  also  in  winter?] 
The  number  of  hours  in  an  ordinary  day's  work,  in 
summer,  is  aboul  twelve;  and  in  winter  about  eight. 
Qiicric3  95  and  <JG.  [What  are  Ihe  wages  of  a  first 
rale  man  ser»a>tJ.  or  butler,  as  he  is  called?  What 
ihe  wages  of  an  under  servant,  and  for  what  length 
of  period  is  he  hired,  generally?]  A  first  rate  man 
servant  gets  about  100  or  1 10  dollars  a  year,  with 
boarding,  washing  and  lodging.  Bat  Ihc  kind  of 
servant  probably  intended  in  the  query,  is  not  much 
known  among  our  farmers.  We  keep  no  butlers, 
nor  male  house  servants  of  any  description,  except, 
perhaps,  a  siiiill  boy;  and  our  hired  men  are  rated 
according  to  their  dexlerity  and  usefulness  on  the 
farm.  Their  several  wages  have  already  been  no- 
ticed in  the  answers  to  preceding  queries. 

Query  97.  [What  are  the  wifges  of  female  ser- 
vants— housekeepers, cooks,  nurses,  chambermaids^ 
and  is  the  cusloii  of  giving  servants  written  cha- 
racters, general?!  The  wages  of  female  servants 
are  from  fifty  cetiis  to  one  dollar  per  \veek,  accord- 
ing lo  their  merits;  usually  about  6-21  cents  to  7.S 
cents  per  wfik.  Nurses,  and  housekeepers,  com- 
iponl.v  receive  §1.50  to  S>i  00  per  week.  The  prac- 
tice of  giving  wiiUen  characters  to  servants,  is,  1 
believe,  unknown   here. 

Query  Os.  [What  progress  has  been  made,  or  is 
now  making,  lu  iui[)rove  Ihe  modes  of  eiillivalion?] 
Great  imjuovenieats  have  been  made  in  the  modes 
of  cullivalion,  and  Ihe  management  of  farms,  in 
ihis  region,  within  Ihe  las',  thirty-five  years.  The 
introduction  of  red  clover,  and  Ihe  artificial  grasses; 
Ibe  rotation  of  crops;  Ihe  use  of  gypsum  and  lime, 
have  been  Ihe  principal  means  of  improvement;  to 
wliich  may  be  adiled,  a  neater  and  more  spirited 
syslcui  of  management,  in  all  Ihc  concerns  of  the 
farm. 

Query  99.  [Has  much  attention  been  paid  to  im 
prove  the  several  descriptions  af  Ihe  live  slock,  by 
crossing  the  breeds.'  What  are  Ihe  best  .Vmerican 
publications  on  these  subjects?]  Some  atlenlion  has 
been  paid  lo  Improving  Ihe  ditferenl  breeds  of  sheep 
and  hnga.and  lillerly.also  of  horned  callle;  forwhieh 
last,  we  are  chicMy  indcbled  lo  Ihe  laudable  exertions 
o(  John  Hare  Powel  Esq  ol  Philadelphia;  but  we  are 
ni.l  yel  sulliciently  alive  lo  its  importance  Among 
llie  .\merican  publications  on  these  subjecis,  may 
be  menlioned  the  Memoirs  ofthe  Philadelphia,  and 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Societies,  Hints  for  .\uie- 
rican  Husbandmen,  published  by  order  of  the  Peun- 
slva^ia  Agricultural  Society,  and  Ihe  American 
F   riiKr. 

Queries  \  no  and  101.  [Piices  ofthe  unlocaled 
lainis  booKliI  of  Ihe  government?  Rimgh  estimates 
of  the  profit  of  trade  in  Ihe  towns?]  .\s  the  infor- 
mation desired,  respecting  unlocaled  land-,  can  be 
heller  olj^ained  at  Ihe  seat  of  the  Geiicr  I  Govern- 
ment, I  shall  beg  leave  lo  refer  Captain  H.ill  lo  that 
source;  and  i  murt  also  refer  him  lo  the  residents 
in  our  lowHB.  hr  estimates  of  Ihe  profits  uf  trade  in 
ihose  ).|iies. 

Query  103.  (Whether  there  are  nuvij/ or  a;ii/ land- 
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holders  living  upon  their  rents,  like  EtiKlish  land- 
lords?) There  are  no  landholders  in  this  vicinity 
who  live  upon  their  rents,  like  Ent;lish  landlords: 
they  nearly  all  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  hrows. 

Query  103.  [\Vhether  the  banking  svsteni  is  now 
in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  the  notes  o?  all  the  dif- 
lerenf  banks  readily  enchanged  for  njctallic  money 
at  par?    What  arc  the  best  publications  in  America 
t)ii  banking?]     'I'be  banking  system  in  this  quarter 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  now  in  a  pretty  satisfactory  state. 
The  notes  of  all  are  readily  exchangeil  for  metallic 
money,  at  par.     'i'hcre  is   a   bank  in   this  county, 
(Chester,)  of  which  the  stock  does  now  bear,  and 
has   for  several  years  borne,  a  higher  price,  (ban 
that  of  any  other  bank  in  the  Union.     I  am  unable 
lo  name  the  best  publications  in  America  on  banking. 
Query  104.  [The  comi)arative  ferliliiv  of  soil  in 
the  eastern  and  western  slates,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
guessed  at?]     I  have  not  the  means  of  cstimatin" 
'lie  comparative  ferlility  of  soil  in  the  eastern  and 
western  stales;  but  at  a  rough  guess,  I  should  esti- 
mate the  fertility  of  the  soil   in  the  western  states, 
at  from  30  to  50  per  centum   greater   tlian  in  the 
eastern.     There  arc,  doubtless,  hof  ever,  many  lo- 
cal exceptions  to  such  an  estimate.     There  is  land 
in  this  county,  which  is  probably  equal,  in  qualilv, 
to  any  in  the  west. 

Query  105.  [Registers  of  mortality,  whether  in 
towns  or  country,  particularly  in  the  latter?]  Re- 
gisters of  mortality  have  not  been  attended  to  here, 
andit  is  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  that  head. 

Quo-y  100.  (Proportions  of  births  to  marriages  in 
the  registers;  and  further,  the  prolificness  of  mar- 
ried women,  or  the  number  of  births  which  married 
women  have  had  during  the  period  of  their  child- 
Ijearing.  'I'his  can  only  be  obtained  by  personal 
inquiries.  Dr.  Franklin's  conjecivrk  was  eight  M 
Wurat,  (as  stated  in  the  chapter  oa  the  fruitfulness 
I'l  marriages  in  Mr.  Malthus' es^v.on  population,) 
made  some  inquiries  of  this  kind  at  Vevav,  in  the 
Pais  de  Vaux,  from  wliich  it  appeared  iliil  the  re- 
sults were  essentially  diflerent  (rem  the  proportions 
ul  births  to  marriages  in  registers;  and  it  (vould  he 
curious  to  know  what  is  the  difference  in  America 
as  compared  xvilh  Europe,  in  the  fruitfulness  of 
marriages  arising  !rom  the  habit  of  marrying  ear- 
lier in  America,  or  from  any  other  cause-'  It  is 
particularly  requested  that  the  answei-.i  to  this  que- 
ry be  the  result  of  actual  inquiries  and,  in  that 
ease,  it  ought  to  be  staled,  if  possible,  how  many 
set)arale  families  are  taken  into  account.  In  order  to 
draw  theavcraKC.  The  detail  of  each  inquiry  ivould 
be  very  valuable.]  From  the  want  of  registers,  it 
is  extremely  dillicult  to  estimate  the  proportions  ot 
births  to  marriages  in  this  district — or  to  give  any 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  query.  From  twenty- 
five  years'  observation;  as  a  n;edical  practitioner,  I 
should  say  that  the  births,  among  mairicd  women, 
average  about  O'lce  in  ttvo  years,  during  the  period 
of  child-bearing.  But  tliu  exceptions  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  I  do  not  see  how  any  thing  like  accuracy 
can  be  arrived  at  in  fixing  the  number. 
All  wliich  is  respectfully  submitted. 

VVM.  DARLliNGTON,  M.  D. 
Ifesl  Cluster,  /',;.,  Fth.  iC,  I8i8. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

City  of  li-ashinglon,  J 

J.  S.  Skik.ser,  Esq.  May  i  >,  1828.  J 

Dear  Sir,— The  period  is  fast  approaching,  when 
the  staple  of  our  state,  (Mississippi,)  will  not  be 
worth  (he  culture.  A  serious  inquiry  presents  it- 
self to  the  people — to  what  other  culture  will  they 
resort? 

The  Pearl  river  country,  from  experiments  made 
on  a  small  scale,  will  produce  the  grape  in  abun- 
dance. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Carmel,  a 
beautiful  and  elevated  country,  1  have  been  inform- 
ed by  ftlr.  Reagan,  that  the  grape  never  rots.  In 
the  town  of  Monticello,  I  have  seen  the  native 
grape  growing  in  great  perfection  at  Colonel  Blair's 
equal  al.most  to  the  foreign  grape,  and  which  will 
no  doubt  improve  by  proper  culture.  All  that  part 
of  the  state,  on  the  sea-board,  will  produce  the 
olive,  grape,  date,  sea-island  cotton,  and  sugar;  and 
I  have  been  much  surprised,  that  so  few  enterpris- 
ing individuals  have  not  resorted,  for  settlement,  to 
that  country.  The  islands  on  the  coast  of  Missis- 
sippi, will  no  doubt  be  settled,  so  soon  as  their 
value  IS  ascertained.  All  that  portion  of  the  state 
below  the  3 1st  degree  of  latitude,  is  supposed  to  be 
as  healthy  as  any  country  in  the  world. 

With  regard  to  sheep,  they  need  no  attention  in 
our  climate,  and  they  increase  to  a  greater  extent 
amongst  us,  than  in  any  other  state.  Our  hills  are 
covered,  winter  and  summer,  with  an  everlasting 
verdure,  and  in  a  few  years,  we  could  raise  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  wool  to  sujiply  our  own  ivants 

I  have  written  this  letter  with  a  view  of  elicitine 
further  information  on  these  subjects  • 

\Vithrc.->|,.,-.t, 

\\-  UMLF,,  of  Mississippi. 


[May  23,  1828. 


W  restate  occupies  a  large  territory.  His  house 
s  in  the  I-rench  style,  but  not  so  splendid.  Hi, 
lands,  on  which  immense  sums  have  been  expend- 
ed, are  well  cultivated.  In  all  public  improve- 
;nents  he  contributes  liberally-something  like  4000 
:lollarf,  I  am  told,  be  paid  on  one  road. 

"He  IS  much  beloved,  and  his  memory  will  Lc 
ever  dear  to  the  villagers.  There  is  scarcely  now 
I  poor  family  in  the  village,  so  many  does  he  em- 

?n.°"  \''[^<"i^-  He  pays  liberally,  punctually 
ulhllingall  his  contracts-no  lawsuits,  no  disputes 
ml  the  infemperate  and  immoral  are  at  once  dis- 
harged.  He  is  constantly,  in  the  season  of  aeri- 
ullure,  in  the  field  with  his  men,  and  is  constantiv 
■  ith  an  elegant  pruning  hatchet  in  his  hand.  StraK- 
srs  who  are  introduced,  partake  liberally  of  his 
l.spitality.  He  has  Ihu.  exchinged  a  coronet  of 
tbins  for  that  of  a  pe  iceful  .,'ricullurist,  and  be- 
cmc  a  citizen  of  our  happy  republic." 


l=iE  LATE  CoL.  John  Tayl  in,  or  Caroline,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Setch  of  his  character  as  an  Agriculturist,  extracted 
rom  the  manuscript  Introduction  to  the  work  re- 
cently proposed  to  he  puhlished,  on  the  "HiuLandry 
ind  Horlicnltitre  of  the  Middle,  jyorthem  and  Eas- 
cm  Stales,'  ^■c.—by  Jos.  M.  Garnett,  of  Virginia. 
The  very   first   successful  attack  made 


MARYLAND  COTTO?^. 

We  have,  within  a  few  days,  had  submitted  to 
our  inspection,  a  sample  of  cotton  raised  on  the 
plantation  of  that  distinguished  and  enlightened 
agriculturist.  Doctor  Joseph  E.  Muse,  of  Dorches- 
ter county.  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  The  cot- 
ton bears  a  strong  reseniblance,  in  colour  and  sta- 
ple, to  the  finest  that  is  received  from  Petersburg, 
^  irginia.  We  noticed  some  leaf  in  the  samples, 
but  in  other  particulars  it  was  well  ginned. 

Dr.  Muse  has  planted,  this  year,  eighty  acres, 
and  from  his  success  will  probably  induce  many 
Maryland  planters  to  follow  bis  example.— [JV.  Y.  j>a. 


REAPING  GRAIN. 
The  French  claim  the  merit  of  a  new  discovery 
of  great  importance  to  agriculture,  in  the  advanta- 
ges w.:;ch,  according  to  them-  t-psulf  rr,^.„  ii,«  ,-<>■- 
iiv,,,    ^c   loopaig   grain    Delore   it   is    perfectly  ripe. 

This  theory,  which  has  just  been  promulgated  by 
M.  Cadet  de  Vaux,  originated  with  M.  de  Salles;  of 
the  agricultural  society  of  Beziers.  The  following 
are  the  particulars: 

Grain  reaped  eight  days  before  the  usual  time  is, 
in  the  first  [ilacc,  secured  from  the  dangers  which 
threatened  it  at  that  time — this  in  only  accidental; 
but  a  positive  advantage  is,  that  the  grain  is  fuller, 
larger,  finer,  and  that  it  is  never  attacked  by  the 
weevil. 

'I'he  truth  of  these  statements  has  been  proved 
hy  the  most  conclusive,  comparative  experiments 
upon  a  piece  of  grain,  one  half  of  which  was  reap- 
ed before  the  usual  time,  and  the  other  half  at  Ihe 
degree  of  maturity  fixed  by  the  ordinary  practice. 
The  first  portion  gave  a  hectolitre  of  grain  more 
for  half  a  hectar  of  land.  Afterwards,  an  equal 
([uantity  of  Hour  from  the  wheat  of  each  portion 
was  made  into  bread;  that  of  the  grain  reaped 
green,  gave  seven  pounds  of  bread  more  than  Ihe 
other  in  six  decalitres.  Lastly,  the  weevil  attacked 
the  grain  which  was  cut  ripe,  the  other  was  exempt 
Irom  it.  The  proper  time  for  reafiing  is,  that  when 
the  grain,  on  being  pressed  between  the  fingers,  has 
a  doughy  appearance,  like  the  crumb  of  bread  just 
hot  from  the  oven,  when  pressed  in  the  same  manner. 

A  KING  AT  THE  PLOUGH. 
The  subjoined  extract  from  the  Philadelphia  Ad- 
vertiser, presents  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  rural 
pursuits  and  republican  habits  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, ex-king  of  Spain.  In  his  case,  the  sword  has 
almost  literally  "been  beaten  into  the  plough-share, 
and  the  spear  into  the  pruning  hook."  How  envia- 
ble is  his  lot  compared  with  that  of  the  distracted 
and  wretched  monarch  upon  the  throne  once  occu- 
pied by  himself ! 


upm  the  strong  holds  of  this  once  very  numerous 
finily— "the  Goodennughs,"  was  by  the  patriotic 
Uonel  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  in  his  excellent 
htte  work  called  "Arator."  This  awakened,  every 
wiere,  the  dormant  spirit  of  agriculture,  which 
vcy  soon  began  to  exert  and  display  itself,  in  the 
cr.ation  of  agricultural  societies  in  various  parts  of 
oui  country,  where  such  things  had  never  before 
exis  ed;  and  in  many  well  directed  efforts  for  fer- 
Mmn'-  our  exhausted  soil,  and  deriving  from  its  ju- 
"11  :ous  cultivation,  all  the  various  comforts  and  lux- 
.^.';es,  which  It  is  so  higl.ly  capable  of  producing  — 
gree-oi'TvoniJ^r^tiiJlf,  Yi,';,!  Vn^'p^rpVl.^?  '".all  de- 

Uer  one  who  u^<i' ^.T,::^  j^'^^:^ 

read  it  who  ct/d  read  t  °"'  k  ''■""^'  ^"'^^ 

methods  rccoXiended  ^n  ?^  .n'*^"".'"  ^"^"P'  ""^ 
disappointed,  yT  I  a.„'"  ''"?"^''  ""^^  *""« 
to  thiir  not  malL/TuSrM'  "'"^  ""^  °^'"S 
rence  of  soil.  sT^S,iorand.,l '"""""  '"'  '^''^'=- 
between  their  farm  ltd  Coionel-r'"  j^'^f  "'"^''"""f, 
tain  inter,  lations  «  heir  own  th^^^f*  °^'\"'" 
they  mo: .  willingly S^u^n'  L^.^7.l\:t^y 
erroneous  adme  giv^n   i„',b,  book ':, self    "xh^ 

misapplications  of  a  f^-,  ,hat  Trator  wi  i|  c    ''' 
to  be  gratefully    rem,,bered   br     e  ;"r  e".T": 
agriculture,  as  long  as   shall  be  esteemed  a  vUtuc 


•  To  prove  the  raritv.  faie  <iivtv.  .^-    -  i.. 
even  o?  printed  cssa  ■  rru^    ^wf '/r  ^^^" 
books  on  these  subjects  as  cm  r^l  nm^  r'",,'*""''^ 
lion,)  1  remember  to  hav  e^rd      1,"^^  T  °^.?'  I""*" 
lain  member  of  one  of  ov Zl  ,  "1  i  Z^'  ■*""  "i  "■- 
tared  to  publish  in  d.e  o^e  ,tnLir  /h^'"' v-''''.""- 
edited   by    Dixon   and   illioan  '^.h^".'"  ^  "■«•■"=' 
sheep.     This   bold  achicv";.    mS    ,  ,"   "'''"^  "" 
for  him,  with  many,  ttie  i',^  ir?^r  v.     '^  ='">"'''"'' 
extraordinary   talents;    ^Z    Z  rZ7^'  ^T'  ""^ 
i.ounce.1.  still  more  iiMm.hZ  ?K''°'^-?°"'"hs   pro- 
pcoof  the  poor  n.an  had  1 ...  jf'nl  :   VT  "-'"•'"' 
How  he  mi«l,t  have  fared  ilese  ,Zt  ,  '"  ■"•";"/"- 
no  means  ..f  judging,  as  hl"V 'T',"""' ' ''''•'' 
became  nothing  more  thanXl  nnf ^?      i^^'  '">  """' 
that  the  sheep  ,.f  my  dear  nl  P^'"  .  ^*'','-""  'I  "- 
recollect  noticing   them,  e5  '  ?"'•  ^''f ,"  '  «?»"■■»' 
symptoms  „r  having  derived  \hi",-"V  "'"   «.''P''««-' 
volent  escrlioDB  in  their  behA"*"^"'  ^''^'^  •"«  beu  ■ 
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-■^miip   in   «o    clieri»li   the   iiicnuirv   of  cvrry   true 

nelactor  to  his  country.     'I'hBt    Colonel  Taylor 

.  .  .,A,  ill  an  eminent  i/fifrrf ,  both  by  precept  and 

.  is  now  iicUnowlritgcd  on  all  Imniln.     His 

,  BlthouRh  not  of  the   kind  which  iie(|uire 

"t  l;ime  for   those   who   nchicve  Ihciii — vii-torie» 

>  orded  in   the  blood  of  their  fellow  croatiircj— 

h«»e  yet  been   such  ns  uniiucstionnbly  contribute 

much   more   to    human    happiness:    lor    they  have 

■'■n   conquests   gained   over   prejuilice   and  igno- 

icc.     He  demonstrated  by  his  aetioiu.  as  well  as 

.  words,  the  capabilities  of  our  soil;  the  resources 

our  profession;  the  best  methods  of  augmenting 

tu;  and  the  way  to  ditFusc  comfort,  plenty,  and 

S-pendcncP  throughout  an  agricultuni  conimuni 

^       Ho  proved,  inconlestiblv,  the  comparative  eaa 

\vith  which  fields,  abandoned  for  their  utter  e.xliau* 

•n,  could   be   restored    to   their   original   fertililj. 

1,   indeed,  carried   beyond    it.     He   inspired  h 

.[Cultural  brethren  with  a  laudable  spirit  of  emi 

i'<n,and  elevated  the  character  of  our  ycomanr 

'.hat  station  o(  pre-eminence  in  utility,  to  whim 

has  so  just   a  claim,  from  their  furnishing  te 

.109  of  subsistence  to  all  other  ranks,  orders,  caj- 

.;^,  and  professions.     In  a  word,  he  did  more  fir 

cause  of  agriculture,  at   least  in  the  southen 

109,  than  any  other  man   among  us  has  ever  ]Bt 

This  tribute   of  regard   for   the  memory  of  die 
\vbo  honoured  me   with  his   friendship   for   thi 
irs  of  my  life,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  in 
inl,  in  a  work  devoted  to  that  cause  which  (e 
i-minently  contributed  to  promote.     In  notici 
progress  of  acricultural  improvement  amoi 
to  have  passed  in  silence  over  the  name  of  siuli 
m— one  who  may  justly  be  considered  llie  princ 
ver,  the  efficient  source  of  this  improvement — 
lid  have  been  not  less  repugnant  to  my  sense  of 
-tice,  than   painl'.il   to  the   feelings   of  my  heart. 
I'hat  praise  and  honour  should  always  be  triven  «> 
..  k.om  <l.vj  are  uue.    Is  a  maxim  wni'ch  should  ne- 
ver be  neglected   any   where;  but   especially  -jnder 
3  jovernment  whose  very  existence  greatly  t'epenils 
upon  applauding  and    rewarding  talent  acd  merit, 
111  whatever  mode  they  may  be  displayed 


POTATOPS. 

Many  farmers  are  in  the  .^abit  of  giving  raw  po- 

!  .toes  to  all  kinds  of  slocki  but  they  are  of  a  watery 

!  griping  nature,  and  accidents   have  frequently 

pened  from  their  o-e,  before  the  cattle  have  be- 

.le  accustoQied    tr  them-     For  milch   cows  they 

very  bad,  purgiig  them  and  rendering  their  milk 

:    J  thiii  and  porf  even  for  suckling.     If  given  raw 

I  I  fatten  o.xen,  good  hay  and   bean  meal  should  be 

'wed   tu  counteract  the   watery   quality   of    the 

■  ts.     'IVre  is,  however,  much   diflerence  in  the 

:   aire  of  potatoes,  and  the  mealy  approach  nearest 

t  .  (he  n.nture  of  corn;  the  yellow  attbrd  the  strong- 

■  -t  nutriment.  [S.  Magazine. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 
Extract  to  the  Editor,  dated 
Mb.  S111.V.VER,  Cambrid;^,  (.Vii.J  .Wai/  13,  1828. 

Dear  Hir, — I  am  gratiti.:d  to  say  that  our  agri- 
cultural prospects  are  rnusually  flattering.  My 
hemp  and  barley  are  waving  in  triumphanl  exulta- 
tion over  their  prejudged  opponents,  thf  "anti-no- 
velists." I  mean  a  c'ass  of  men  that  are  pursuing 
the  principles  of  \.\\f  cautious  old  woman,  who  seri- 
ously jnterdic  ted  tie  waters  to  her  son,  until  be 
knew  he  could  sw-m.  In  short,  the  standard  of  re- 
formation is  planted,  and  truth  and  reason  must  li- 
Daily  prevail.        In  baste,  yours  truly, 

JOS.  E.  MUSE. 

When  you  mean  tf  do  a  good  action  do  not  de- 
liberate about  it. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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ON   rilE  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE 

OF  SILK. 
Jiitrncts  from  the  Manual  on  the  Culture  and 

IManufactire  ok  Silk, /ircjuiirc/I  anil  cnviinuni 

ciital  for  the  ^'Imrrican  Fiinner.  »ri(/i  rfimarka  iiwl 

notes,  by  a  correj;<ou</cii<  and  jiractical  cuUirator. 
{Conlinuat  from  I'lige  69.) 

It  was  remarked  in  the  first  number  of  these  ex- 
tracts, that,  as  there  are  h-w  persons  who  will  do 
niurc  than  enter  into  experiments  this  year,  the  de- 
scription of  the  laboratory  would  be  defrrred  to  a 
future  number.  As  the  following  description  of 
the  li('il;;c,  or  espalier,  however,  is  based  upon  the 
sii|ipo!.ition,  that  the  laboratory  has  been  described 
anil  is  occupied,  it  seems  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
bushes  or  faggots  here  directed  to  be  fi.xed  upon  the 
wicker  hurdles,  may  with  equal  facility  be  fixed 
upon  the  common  tables  or  whatever  else  may  be 
used.  I  have  found  that  chestnut  leaves  answer  a 
much  better  purpose  than  the  faggots.  I  cut  oil' the 
ends  of  chestnut  boughs  well  hung  with  leaves, 
about  a  foot  long,  and  stick  them  in  clusters  on  the 
table.  When  the  green  leaves  begin  to  wilt,  they 
curl  and  form  cavities,  in  which  the  worm  will  spin 
its  cocoons.  In  this  mode  there  is  not  so  great  a 
waste  of  silk  in  forming  the  outward  work,  as  in 
the  other,  and  the  tow  is  much  easier  detached 
from  the  cocoon. 

Preparation  of  the  Hedge  or  Esi}alier. 

A  week  or  ten  days  before  the  worms  are  ready 
to  mount,  bundles  of  twi'^s  of  chestnut,  hickory, 
o;ik,  or  of  the  birch  of  which  stable-brooms  are 
made,  must  he  procured  and  prepared. 

These  should  be  arranged  into  bunches,  that  the 
worms  may  easily  climb  up  them,  and  fi.x  them- 
selves cnnvcniRntly  tn  pour  out  their  first  downy 
silk,  and  then  work  their  cocoon.  These  bushes 
should  be  neither  too  thick  set  nor  too  bare,  to 
avoid  inconveniences  which  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after. As  soon  as  it  is  observed  that  the  worms 
want  to  rise,  the  faggots  should  be  put  up  against 
the  inside  wall,  above  the  wicker  trays,  on  the  most 
convenient  side,  leaving  fifteen  inches  between  each 
bundle  or  faggot. 

The  twigs  or  top  branches  of  the  bundles  should 
touch  the  lower  part  of  the  tray  above  that  on 
which  it  IS  placeil;  and,  by  being  bent  down  by 
the  tray  above,  form  a  species  of  arch,  upon  which 
we  must  observe: 

1st.  That  the  faggots  should  be  placed  a  little 
aslant,  so  that  the  worms  that  climb  up  may  not 
drop  oil'. 

2d.  That  the  faggots  should  always  be  longer 
than  the  height  between  the  floor  and  the  wicker 
hurdles,  or,  than  the  height  between  the  lower 
wicker  and  that  above;  thus  they  may  always  form 
a  curve  when  placed  between  them,  and  in  this 
manner,  the  worms  that  rise  upon  the  curving  part 
of  the  faggot,  do  not  soil  the  worms  that  are  climb- 
ing perpendicularly  under  them,  when  they  evacu- 
ate, which  would  be  the  sase  were  the  faggots  not 
arched. 

3d.  That  the  branches  of  the  faggots  should  be 
spread  out  like  fans,  that  the  air  inay  penetrate 
through  all  parts,  and  the  worms  may  work  witli 
ease.  When  the  worms  are  too  near  each  other, 
they  do  not  work  so  well,  and  form  double  cocoons, 
which  are  only  worth  half  a  single  round  cocoon. 
This  inattention,  which  is  almost  universal,  causes 
great  loss  every  year,  which  is  little  known,  except 
by  the  manufacturers  who  spin  the  silk,  who  are 
obliged  to  separate  the  double  cocoons  from  the 
''"gle— the  silk  being  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  little  faggots  should  be  fixed  into  the  wicker 
work  of  the  hardies  and  not  into  the  paper,  which 
requires  only  to  lift  the  paper  at  the  edge  of  the 


wickiT,  to  put  in  the  cmls  of  ihu  faggot*  Ihruugli 
the  wicker,  so  as  to  Id  llipm  touch  the  edifm.  'I'hin 
arrangement  is  alio  coiiveniriil  for  the  cleaning  of 
the  bur-llcs,  which  iiiuKt  soon  occur. 

Mr.  .Stephenson  directs  that  openings  should  be 
left  at  the  tops  of  the  curves,  liccause  the  worms  al- 
ways make  choice  of  them  to  form  their  cocoonn. 
Ani.llicr  advantage  arises  from  these  openings,  viz; 
that  the  cabins  will  contain  a  greater  number  of 
worms  than  when  these  vacancies  are  small.  The 
very  small  tender  sIiodIs  must  al.10  be  cut  ofl',  as 
they  are  not  able  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  worm, 
and  might  occasion  the  loss  of  many  of  them  by 
their  tumbling  off.  The  lowest  shelf  shouhl  pro 
ject  three  inche<i,  on  each  side,  beyond  the  one 
next  above  it,  and  the  same  difference  must  be 
made  in  all  the  other  shelves  progressively  upwards, 
in  order  to  receive  the  worms  which  may  fall  from 
the  shelf  above.  These  projections  should  be  co- 
vered with  brush,  to  break  their  fall:  (or  the  same 
reason  brush  should  be  placed  on  the  bottoms  and 
entrances  of  the  cabins,  to  aflbrd  places  for  the 
worms  to  form  cocoons,  in  case  they  should  bo 
stunned  by  falling,  and  disabled  from  again  mount- 
ing on  the  branches. 

Having  thus  placed  upon  each  hurdle  and  in  their 
angles,  a  sufficient  number  of  spreading  faggots, 
the  first  worms  that  are  ready,  easily  find  their  way 
up.  If,  in  the  course  of  this  day,  (which  requires 
the  very  utmost  care,)  in  watching  the  hurdles, 
some  worms  should  be  perceived  ready  to  rise,  they 
mu<l  be  taken  up  ami  put  near  the  ends  of  the 
bushes.  There  should  be  also  some  dry  twigs  of 
oak,  or  other  wood,  put  upon  the  wickers,  and  when 
the  worms  rise  on  theni,<lhey  may  be  lifted  and  put 
close  to  the  bushes,  which  will  save  the  trouble  of 
constantly  looking  for  the  worms  that  arc  ready  to 
rise.  • 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  on  this  subject, 
that,  il'Ting  the  first  three  or  lour  hours  on  which 
the  silkworms  give  sign  of  rising,  it  is  not  neeessary 
to  he  in  a  hurry  to  make  them  climb  up;  for.  by 
remaining  some  hours  on  the  hurdles,  they  have 
t'lne  to  cleanse  themselves  by  evacuation  upon  the 
litter. 

^Vhatever  may  be  the  method  followed  in  the 
course  of  this  period,  it  is  always  desirable  that  the 
little  bundles  should  be  well  placed,  well  arched, 
clean  and  light,  and  not  thick;  that,  as  before  said, 
the  air  may  circulate  freely,  and  that  the  worms 
may  work  with  ease  in  them. 

Gathering  of  the  Cocoons. 

Strong,  healthy,  well  managed  silkworms,  will 
complete  their  cocoons  in  three  days  and  a  half  at 
farthest,  reckoning  from  the  moment  when  they 
first  begin  casting  the  floss.  This  period  will  be 
shorter  if  the  silkworms  spin  the  silk  in  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  which  has  been  indicated, 
and  in  very  dry  air. 

It  is  also  more  or  less  prolonged,  if  the  silkworms 
are  not  ivill  and  healthy,  or  if  they  are  exposed  to 
a  colder  temperature  than  has  been  fixed:  if  Ihev 
are  exfiosed  to  transitions  of  heat  and  cold,  to  d  imp 
and  vitiated  air,  or  to  draughts  of  wind,  before  the 
cocoon  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  shelter  them  en- 
tirely; and,  in  short,  if  a  great  number  of  silk- 
worms rise  long  after  the  first  have  risen,  which  is 
always  the  consequence  of  bad  management  and 
want  of  care. 

To  avoid  the  losses  which  any  slight  inattention 
may  have  occasioned,  it  will  be  better  not  to  take 
off  the  cocoons  before  the  eighth  or  ninth  day. 
reckoning  from  the  time  when  the  silkworms  first 
ro.'se.  'I'lioy  may  be  taken  off  on  the  seventh,  if 
the  laboratories  have  been  conducted  with  such  re- 
irularity,  that  the  lime  may  be  known  with  certainty 
when  this  may  be  done. 

Begin  on  the  lower  tier  of  hurdles,  and  take  the 
cabins  down  gently,  giving  them  to  those  who  arc 
to  gather  the  cocoons.     Place  a  basket  between  two 
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of  Ihe  ga'lier'-rs,  to  receive  the  coiouns;  anotlipr 
person  should  receive  the  stripped  hushes,  wliii'h 
may  he  laid  hy  for  another  year.  All  the  cocoons 
that  want  a  certain  consistency  and  feel  ^ol't,  should 
be  laid  aside,  that  they  may  not  he  mixt'<t  with  hot- 
ter. Empty  the  baskets  upon  hurdles  or  trayt, 
placed  in  rows,  and  spread  the  cocoons  iibout  four 
fingers  deep,  or  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  wicker 
tray.  When  the  cocoons  are  de(acli!'<l,  the  down 
or  floss,  in  which  thr  silkworms  have  formed  the 
cocoon,  should  he  taken  ufl".  If  Ihi;  cocoons  are 
for  sale,  wei;;!)  them  and  send  them  to  the  purcha- 
ser. The  baskets,  the  floor,  and  all  things  used, 
shoulil  be  cleane.i. 

Pidlrin  directs,  when  palliering  the  cocoons,  to 
make  four  assortment.';:  1.  Those  cfesigned  for 
breiil.  2.  The  dupious.  3.  The  firmest  of  those 
uhich  are  to  be  reeled.  4.  Those  of  a  looaer  tex- 
ture. 

Choosiiif^  the  cocoons  for  the  production  of  Es:gs 

Abiiut  two  ounces  of  eggs  may  be  saved  out  of 
one  pound  ami   a  half  of  male  and  female  cocoons. 

The  small  cocoons  of  a  straw  colour,  with  hard 
ends  and  fine  webs,  and  which  are  a  lillie  dipresseil 
in  the  midille,  as  if  li^ihlrned  by  a  rinit  or  cinle,  are 
to  be  prefrrrid.  Thi  re  are  no  ccrt.iin  siijns  lo  dis- 
tinituish  the-  male  from  the  female  cocoons:  the  best 
kno^^tl  are  the  follow  in;;: 

The  small  cocoons,  sharper  at  one  or  both  ends, 
and  d^prfssed  in  (he  miildle,  Kcnerally  produce  the 
male.  The  round  lull  cocoon,  Hilhimi  the  ring  or 
depression  in  the  middle,  u-iially  coriUiins  the  fe- 
male. 'J'hese,  according  lo  I'ollein,  m  y  be  distin- 
guished  Ironi  (lie  dupions  liy  the  e.\lia  size,  Ihi- 
clumsy  shape,  rather  rounti  than  oval,  of  the  lal 
ter.  As,  liowever,  all  marks  may  fail,  an  e.xira 
number  may  be  kept  of  the  best  of  those  which  aie 
spun  double,  and  when  the  njoths  ci.nTe  out,  the 
males  and  females  beinu:  easily  d'ulin^uished,  an 
addition  can  be  made  from  (hem  to  the  deleciiv 
side.' 

By  shaking  the  cocoon  close  to  the  ear,  we  may 
generally  ascei lain  whether  the  chrjsalis  he  alivt. 
If  it  be  dead,  and  loosened  from  the  roroon,  i' 
yields  a  sharp  sound;  when  dead,  it  yields  a  dumb, 
muffled  sound,  and   is  more  confined  in  the  cocoon. 

Il-auvage  says,  (hat  the  dupions  or  double  co- 
coons, constantly  pnxluce  a  moth  ofeachse.v;  and, 
on  this  account,  advises  them  lo  be  selected  for 
seed;  but  il  is  a  mistake  lo  suppose,  (bat  this  equ.i- 
lily  in  the  sexe?  of  (he  dupions  lakes  place:  for  iMr. 
Jiysten  found,  that  ol  t«en(y  double  cocoons  wlm  b 
he  examined,  seven  conlaijied  two  males;  six,  two 
females;  and  seven,  one  male  and  one  female. 

Presetiialinn  of  d  coons  intciideil  for  Seed 
Experience  shews,  thai  where  the  (emperalure  of 
the  room  is  above  7.}",  the  transiiion  of  the  chry- 
salis to  Ihc  moth  stale,  would  be  too  rapid,  and  tin- 
coupling  will  not  be  piodmliie.  Il  below  66",  thi 
development  of  the  molh  is  lardy,  winch  is  al-o  in- 
jurious.    Damp  air  will  change  it  into  a  weak  and 

•  It  is  a  fact,  which  all  my  experience  proves,  that  any 
•pianlit>  of  coeoi.iis  taken  promiscuously,  will  yield 
about  an  rA\\\j\  number  of  each  sex.  'I  liis  would  scnn 
also  to  prove  die  natural  neeessiiy  for  a  male  lo  every 
female,  ill  liie  propagation  of  the  species.  In  seleedii;; 
cocoons  fur  cg'j;s,  tlnrcfore,  my  firat  object  is  1 1  tjki- 
all  Die  duubic  ones,  and  tdeu  to  adjl  <iiiiii,;li  of  the  ollr  r», 
taken  promi'-euously,  lo  complete  tin-  desired  numlicr. 
Should  there  be  rirrmjc,  or  any  cocoons  of  a  coli'ur 
other  (h:in  the  sif/ji/iur,  I  should  cxclii.le  Ihcm;  because 
I  lliiiik  it  more  than  pmhaljle,  tiny  are  the  product  ol 
diseased  worms.  A  frieml  of  mine  obtained  c;:k8  from 
Cocoons  of  a  pure  sulphur  mlour,  (lie  worms  from 
u  liieh  produced  several  eocnonn  of  a  deep  orange  lini;e. 
I  have  some  eggs  now  hatching,  wliieh  weic  obiaiued 
from  orange  eolouri:d  cocoon-,  and  shall  he  able  to  as- 
certain whelher  (hey  proiluce  'ilk  of  llii'  sunie  colour, 
aud  whether  the  ivorni!!  arc  healthy  or  otliejwisc. 


sickly  moth.  The  aparlment  should,  therefore,  be 
kept  in  an  even,  dry  temperature,  between  GG®  and 
73*.  When  collected,  spread  the  cocoons  on  a  dry 
floor,  or  on  tables,  and  strip  them  clean  of  down  or 
floss,  lo  prevent  (he  feet  of  the  moth  being  enlan- 
ti\'-<i  in  il  when  coming  out;  while  cleaning  theitit 
all  (hose  (ha!  appear  (o  have  any  defect  should  he 
laid  aside.  This  is  the  lime,  also,  lo  fceparale  the 
mill-  an  1  female  cocoons,  as  fitr  as  we  can  distin- 
guish lliem 

Mr.  S(<-phenson  directs  the  selection  of  an  equal 
number  of  malps  and  females,  and  to  keep  the  Co- 
coons of  the  same  day's  mounting  separate,  lh:.l 
the  molhs  may  pierce  theui  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  good  cocoon^  '.iken  from  the  whole  parcel,  are 
:ill  first  mixed,  an;l  the  srhrlion  for  those  intended 
for  breeding,  be  inaile  from  this  general  In-ap,  many 
will  be  set  aside,  winch  were  formed  by  worms  thai 
hid  mounted  upon  ditl'-reni  days,  and  which  will  he 
pierced  by  the  mollis  tint  ijiially,  and  hence  then- 
will  not  be  an  equal  ouinber  of  males  end  feniahs 
l>iodiiced  at  the  same  time.  'J'his  irregular  appear 
anee  may  c  'Use  the  loss  of  a  greil  iiiiny  molhs  or 
of  severed  thousand  egi;s.  Pullein  orders  the  choice 
lo  be  made  froiu  lliose  shelves,  or  arbours  in  which 
lluMvorins  spun  fin-  earliest.  Hut  it  is  qorslionablc 
ubi-dier  (he  circuiuslMUce  of  early  spinning,  woulo 
afrrct  the  worm  next  season,  unless  the  temperaliM'- 
of  Ihe  aparlmen(,  in  both  seasons,  was  equal. 
IJandolo  says,  that  the  slrenglb  shewn  by  a  worm 
in  forming  a  cocoon,  has  no  iiilliiencc  upon  the  fe- 
I'liiidify  of  the  male,  nor  upon  the  (juality  of  Ihe 
'-;;;;s.  Cocoons  of  various  leiiuily  and  shapes,  have 
rcpiallv  alloiiled  him  hirge  qnaiilitics  ol  well  iin- 
pregniled  eggs.  Healthy  worms, of  equal  vteightt. 
have  given  cocoons  which  varied  in  weight. 

Whin  the  selection  has  heen  made,  ihe  sorted 
cocoons  must  be  put  on  tables,  in  layers  of  about 
two  iiii-hes,  allowioK  Ihe  air  to  pass  freely  throufe'li 
them,  that  it  may  nol  be  nece^sarv  to  blirlliem  ''•"- 
quHiilh  :  l)Ut  It  is  beni  llcia!  to  stir  (hem  round  oiiie 
a  day,  if  the  air  be  moist.  When  the  seed  c-coons 
are  not  very  nuun-rous,  lliey  may  be  strung  upon 
(breads  ami  hung  against  a  wall,  or  suspended  from 
a  beam.  Just  so  much  of  tlie  middle  of  the  coco^.n 
is  lo  be  pierced  with  a  needle,  as  is  suflicieni  lo  at- 
tach il  to  the  thread  'J'he  middle  is  chosen,  be 
cause  if- cannot  be  ascertained  at  which  end  th- 
moth  will  pierce  the  cocoon.  Place  a  male  and  fe- 
male, aKeriiately.  upon  Ihe  thread,  that  they  may 
be  near  each  oiler  when  lliey  come  out. 

If  Ihe  heat  ol  the  aparfnn-nt  is  above  73°,  every 
method  of  diminisliing  Ihe  heat  should  be  tried; 
Slid)  as  keeping  all  afierturcs  to  Ihe  sunny  sides 
carefully  closed,  lo  cause  Ihotough  draughts  of  air 
lo  dry  till  liiimiilily  that  exhales  from  lb.-  chrysa- 
lides" .Should  (be  (emperalure  rise  to  73  or  8^" 
(he  cocoons  must  be  put  into  a  cooler  place,  as  a 
dry  cellar. 

(To  he  contUr.nd  ) 
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ON  THE    INLAND    NAVltiAl'lUN    OF  THE 

LM'l  ED  STAIEfS  OF  AMERICA 

^Ctiifititiri/ /rm  pnge  "0.) 
Since  the  impulse  has  been  given  by  Ihe  success- 
iil  example  of  New-York,  every  pojtion  of  ih' 
I'liilcd  .S(a(es  has  Iceiiird  with  plans  of  public 
-.Mirks  M.iny  of  lliese  are  in  their  very  iialuie. 
'  ither  inipraclicalib-  or  useless;  others,  again  are  ol 
(he  ulmos(  value  and  importance  The  several  lo- 
cal le^'islaliires  bavi-,in  various  ways,  aiiled  and  en- 
couraged Ihe  investigation  or  actual  construcdon  ol 
canals  hut  in  nom-,  exe.pl  Ohio,  his  Ihe  bold  ami 
successful  policy  of  llie  slate  ofN  York,  by  which  its 


whof-  sir.  nsilh  was  applied  lo  the  purpose.  In  ei.  lully 
imitated.  The  federal  government  was  applied  to  at 
an  early  period,  lo  contribute  its  aid  to  internal  im- 
provement, by  a  giant  of  public  land  to  the  several 
states,  in  proportion  lo  Ihe  eslent  and  iinporlance 
of  Ihe  works  of  Internal  improieinenf  they  might 
execute.  This  failed  at  Ihe  momenl.  and  a  consti- 
tutional question  has  since  arisen,  as  lo  the  powers 
of  (he  general  government  in  this  respect,  which 
bids  fair  to  become  the  dividing  line  of  powerfOl 
opposing  p.irfies. 

I      Ihe  inhabited  parts  of  the  United  Stales  may  be 

considered   as  divided    into  Iwo   gre.tt   portions,  the 

sea  Coast  and  Ihe  western  country.      Hence,  the  in- 

ernal   communications  may    be  natur  illy  airan;:ed 

iilo  three   gieal  classes:    those  whii-h  lend   lo  lorin 

line  ol  coiiimiiniralion   [larallrl  lo  ihe  eoasi,  those 

vbii-li  connei-l   the  Wfslrrn   sl.ites  lo  (In-   sia  bo.Td, 

nd  those  more  partial   in   their  objects  and  limiti-d 

a  their  influence 

The  coast  of  the  United  Slates  presents  a  vari- 
luiily  indented  uulhiie,  pierced  in  varioii"  phices  by 
;real  arms  of  the  sea,  of  which  (be  Chesap.^ke 
did  Dehixan-  bays,  and  Lou;;  islanil  sound,  are  the 
r.rist  remarkable.  Their  very  silualinn  and  direc- 
lori  appe;ir  calciilrttrd  In  eli.il  lln-  ii  qoiry,  wlnlher 
liuiould  nol  be  po-sible  lo  connect  ili>  ni,  and  (bus 
(usubsii(u(e  an  internal  communii-  lion  sale  liotn 
lie  violence  of  storms,  and  easily  defended  from  an 
eiemy,  for  the. more  tedious  and  dan;;eroiis  passage 
b;  sea?  This  great  line  of  iiaiigalion  has,  conse- 
(|!eiilly,  engaged  the  atf-nlion  not  only  of  local 
:;jvernmeiils,  but  of  the  general  adniinistralion. 
Little  has,  however,  been  ai-(ually  rifecled.  We 
sliall  proceed,  however,  to  p"int  out  the  several 
paits  belonging  lo  this  sysl.  m.  and  uientiun  Ihe  eon- 
'lilion  ill  which  they  respeclnely  stand. 

The  mosl  norllo  rii  canal  intended  to  facilitate  a 
comniunicalii'n  parallel  to  the  coast,  is  one  from 
-^'is-achusetls  to  Bizzaid  s  bay.  This  has  been 
c,ii-»lully  exaiuiiii:>i,  i.itli,.,  iln.  I.isi  j>c».,Uj  _  i.»u.ri1 

of  niJilaiy  engineers,  and  reported  to  be  practica- 
ble at  Mj  ;;ri-al  expense.  Il  is  intended  that  il  shall 
be  made  a  navigation  for  large  sloops,  but  no  active 
steps  havb  hitherto  been  taken  towards  its  execu- 
tion. 

Long  isl.itd  sound,  the  bay  and  harbour  of  New 
York  and  (he  R  iri(.in  river,  afford  an  unin(erriip(ed 
oaiigadon  for  large  sloops  as  far  as  Ni-w  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  sfate  of  New  .J-r-scy.  From  Ibis  town 
to  the  navig.ble  waters  ol  the  Delaware,  the  dis- 
tance is  no  more  than  thirty  .|il,.s.  The  country  ii  j 
remarkably  lavoiiralile  for  a  ca.al,  which  might  baj 
executed  on  a  level  sixty  feel  a'love  the  lide.anC 
requiring,  in  c  uiseqiieiice,  about  Si<  locks  at  eaehl 
ejtireiiiily .  .\  want  of  public  spir.i  mihI  liberal 
»lews  Ml  Ihe  governmenl  of  llie  stale  of  New  Jer- 
sey, has  hiihertii  prevented  its  aeeomplis'iimnt.  It- 
would  nol  be  a  dillieiill  matter  lo  show  Ihal  the 
tolls,  on  sub  a  c.inal,  would  yield  a  prolil  sreater, 
aiiiiu  illy  ,  than  Ihe  whole  revenues  of  111  it  slate. 
Slill  ho  M-ver,  no  .ircument  has  heen  found  siitTi- 
i-ien'ly  powi  rfid  to  induce  (he  h  gislalure  lo  lake 
the  execution  upon  iisi-lf  On  two  different  occa- 
sions, acts  lo  incorpoiiite  private  eompanies  have 
heen  passed,  but  both  'jnve  been  .so  •  lo;;'/eil  with 
reslriciion-,  as  lo  prevenV  capitalists  from  iriTe-ling 
'lieir  funds  Nor  is  there  in\  re  isonable  hope  that 
the  object  will  he  speedily  ifl'i-cted  The  st:i(e  iin- 
nickiU  I  iboiirs,  and  nius(al>\9ys  labour,  umler  (he 
.iriginal  delict-  of  its  po-ilion.  .Scp;ii-aled  Irom  ihe 
proprietary  i;overnnienl  of  Ney  York,  while  llie 
ialler  wis  still  the  apanage  of  Jaui.>.  Duke  of  ^  ink, 
the  limits  h.id  no  reference  lo  any  other  object  but 
case  of  deniaication.  The  lludsin  separates  it 
from  New  York  on  Ihe  one  sidi.anrt  the  Delaware 
from  Pennsylvania  on  tbe  oth"r.  Hov.ever  definite 
these  may  be  as  territori.d  lmi(«.  they  operate,  by 
iheir  firilities  of  navigation,  rather  as  bonds  of 
uDiun,lhaD  as  divisions  of  the  iuhabitanls  in  (beir 
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Tiriiiiljr  from  lluisi-  of  llir  two  mlju-rnl  «latr» 
Hmre  tli<>  ritizrns  of  Ka»l  :in.l  Woi  .l-rtrr  havr 
diflVrcnt  frrhnt;'.  niui  vipm  upon  aloiust  rvt  rj  qiiPi- 
lion  ol  (lutihc  inlcri-*!.  nor  il<ir«  it  i«|>|ioar  ptniblo 
to  unile  Ihriii  in  rsrrtion  \>\  llir  furrr  of  pnblir 
tpirit  ll  IJ,  llifrrforr,  liariliy  probiiMi'  ihi*  Oii*. 
prrliaju  Ihc  most  iiiiporti\nl  of  nil  flu-  link*  in  llir 
ch*in  of  Ihe  fonnt  n»vi;;alion.  will  •"■  »p<-fHil»  ef- 
ffriril,  iii>lr»»  llir  powrr  of  nnilrrlikinK  sirh  en- 
»frpri«r5  tir  rrooitiii'fil  to  exist  in  llif  i;'""™'  K" 
vrrniurnt.or  it  slioiiM  lie  con-inu-il  mio  k  nPCBS- 
Mry  prrp;<r.«lion  for  fiiliin"  ilrlcncr.  In  rtiis  l.ul 
lietit.  in  Irulli,  It  niiiy  be  consiilereJ  »»  cjifecinilj 
iiiiporlxni. 

I  hr  communication  between  the  Di-i.nwre  tnil 
Cbrs.iprakr  bsy.  b«»  been  under  more  fortunatf 
•umpires.  Il  b.i!>  b'-rn  intrii>liMl  bv  tlic  sintel  ol 
1)  Liirare,  Mnrvhinil  and  Pr(in»Uv.iniii,  to  a  char- 
tt  rrd  conip.inv.  wliirb  lia'<  unili-rlakcn,  in  ^ooil 
f.iilh  and  «ilb  iiMich  spirit,  llir  objid*  of  lit  ineor- 
piir.lion  Thi'"  ran.-tl  "ill,  in  ciiii»>  qncnn',  b"  b- 
ni^brd  ami  luvitfjiblr  by  ihr  closr  ol  ili'-  |i  iir  1848 
ll  i»  caU-ul  lied  1'  r  vr>9ils  ilrauini;  si'von  leetofWn- 
ttr.  and  the  locks  are  l«enly-l"o  (eel  in  hreadlh. 
an<l  one  bundnd  fert  in  Irngih,  bfl»vr.n  Ibe  |?»te>. 
Il  lies  eixbt  feet  above  the  liii;;b  tides  ol  ibe  eon- 
tiguous  bavs,  and  bas,  iberelore,  but  one  lock  al 
each  exireiiiily,  bisides  Ibe  tide  locks.  To  effecl 
this  plan,  Ibere  i«  nece»»arily  a  deep  cul  nearly 
four  miles  in  lenKlh,  and  (■evenly -six  leel  in  dtptb, 
«t  the  bigliesi  pari  of  the  ridge."  Tlie  whole  canal 
is  less  tli<n  eiKhleen  miles  in  length. 

The  navi);alion  of  Ibe  Chesapeake  is  safe  .and 
uninterrupted  as  far  as  the  Capes  ol  Vir«;inij;  with- 
in lhc*e  is  siliuled  the  town  of  Norlolk,  a  commer- 
cial marl  of  some  importance.  The  haibour  of  ibis 
ciiy  has  been  connected  «vitb  the  sounds  thai  ex- 
tend along  a  great  part  of  the  coast  ofMoilb  Caro 
lina,  by  a  canal  passing  Ibrouph  a  vast  moras.s 
called  lhe''Di.«mal  iSwHiiip,"  whence  Ibe  name  ul 
Ibe  comoiiinicalion  is  derived. 

Albem.ilc,  Pamlico  and  Core  sounds,  afford  an 
uninlerriipled  lind-b  cUcd  communlcalion  as  far  as 
Beaufort,  in  North  Carolina.  But  to  render  the 
passage  more  safe  and  certain,  il  has  been  [iropused 
to  cut  a  can^il  from  Plymouth  through  \Va-.hiiii;ton 
and  Newbern  to  Beaufort.  From  this  Lisl  town,  a 
range  of  isl-.nds  extends,  enclosins;  sounds,  lo  tvilh 
in  n  few  miles  of  the  mouth  of  Cape  Kear  river,  wilh 
which  a  conimunica:ion  may  be  opened  at  a  small 
expense.  Near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river,  stands 
the  town  of  Wilmington,  from  ivhich  a  canal  is  pro 
jecled  to  (ieorseloun,  situ.iled  on  llie  river  Pedee, 
in  South  Carolina.  A  can.il  his  al«o  been  survey- 
ed from  lhi-«  la-t  named  place  lo  Ch;irle5tof.,  para!- 
Jel  to  the  coast.  From  the  haibour  of  Challc^lon, 
a  pa>sai;e  exists  behind  Edisio  island,  as  far  as  the 
river  of  that  name,  and  from  th:'.l  rivrr  a  <:aiial  is 
proposed  to  unile  il  lo  the  tjjvannali,  the  lji,ui:d.iry 
of  the  stales  of  .South  Carolina  and   Cieor,;ii. 

The  whole  coa»i  ol  Ueoigia  is  lined  by  tlie  sea 
islands,  within  which  are  navig.ible  snuiuls,  and 
ihey  extend  beyond  the  ."ouliiem  iiiiiiNof  Ihi-  state 
as  far  as  the  mouth  <  f  the  river  bi  John'-,  m  F!o 
rida  By  means  of  this  last  tiver,  or  the  Si.  .daiyV, 
the  soiilbern  bound.iry  of  (ji-or;;ia,  enuinerrs,  in 
the  service  of  Ihc  general  (jovcriimenl,  are  in;;  n;- 
ed  in  serkin;;  a  coiiiinunic.ilion  lor  lar;^e  vessels 
with  lb'-  Gulf  of  Alexic'i.  Th:il  such  a  pass  ge  is 
practicable,  is  saiii  lo  be  certain;  n.ty,  il  is  said 
that  Ihe  governinent  is  in  possession  of  papers 
that  prove  that  one  aclually  exists  fur  vessel-.  01 
small  >ize,  which  had  been  u-ed  for  piratic. vl  pur- 
poses, before  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United 
Stales. 

All  Ihe  canals  we  h;ive  mentioned,  from  Norfolk 
southwards,  may  be  constructed  at  small  expense, 
as  the  country  is  low  and  level;  even  tidelocks  may, 
in  most  cases,  be  dispen&ed  with. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  artificial  navigation  pa 


i.ill<  I  to  the  coast  of  the  United  Sl.iles,  may  be  in- 
>erled  the  nnvifcalion  of  Ihe  Conneclirtit  .-ind  ll.nl- 
son  rivers,  and  Lake  ('haiiipl.iin.  The>e  form  links 
ll  the  Kreal  chain  of  communication  Irom  the  ex 
trrme  norlhern  frontier  lo  tin  (julf  of  .Me.\ico,  and 
are  lher>fore  more  properly  clashed  under  lliis  head 
th  in  a<  merely  local  enlcrpri-cj. 

We  h.ive  already  staled  that  an  imperfect  navi 
iriiion  hail  long  existed  Irom  Harnet  in  Vermont  lo 
liaril.ird  in  Conneelicnl,  which  last  (ilace  is  acces- 
^itl|e  by  the  river  of  that  name,  for  vessels  ol  up 
iviirdsof  one  biiinlred  tons.  This  was,  bowiver, 
-o  precarious  and  uncerlain,  thai  it  has  been  re- 
soiled  lo  abandon  the  river  altotfclher,  a'ld  con- 
sliiicl  a  lateral  canal.  For  Ibis  purpose  il  has  bei  n 
proposed  lo  leave  the  river  near  the  t  wii  ol  Norlli- 
iiiip'on,  lo  proceed  by  Westfirld  in  iMissacbusells, 
a  d  Famiiiigton  in  Connecticut,  lo  th'  Poll  of  New 
llaien.  So  much  of  this  canal  as  lies  willim  llie 
st  le  of  Conneelicnl,  is  in  rapid  progress,  and  will 
probably  be  liiiished  diirinj;  the  present  year,  IbiS. 
I'll '.I  part  lyinj;  in  Massachusetts  has  also  been 
coniiuitted,  by  a  liberal  act  of  that  slate,  lo  the 
same  incorporated  company.  Lake  Cl.auipl.iin  al- 
lurds  a  deep  and  bold  ns\i«alion  from  Ihe  Canada 
lionlier  to  its  head  at  the  village  of  Whileball;  al 
tills  place  commences  the  "Champlain  canal"  of  the 
slate  of  New  York.  This  navigation  receives  its 
waters  from  the  Hudson  river,  by  means  of  a  weir 
tliiown  across  it  al  Fort  F.dwanl,  'Ihe  summit  ex- 
tends north  from  ibis  twelve  miles;  Ihe  fall  towards 
the  Hudson  is  thirty  feel;  towards  Lake  Chaiiipl.un 
lilly-iuur  feet;  Ihe  whole  li  mkiIi  of  the  canal  is  alioul 
iwenty-lbur  raili  s.  From  Fori  Fdward  the  passage 
was  hi  brsi  effected  by  deepening  Ihe  bed  of  llie 
Hudson,  and  by  a  few  lateral  cuts  as  far  as  Sarato- 
ga, where  a  lateral  canal  commenced,  extending  a 
distance  of  seventeen  miles  to  Wateilord,  at  Ihe 
confluence  ol   the  Mohawk  and  Hudson. 

Subti«<)uant  ioiprovei.tenU  have,  however,  been 
made,  so  as  to  I'onu  an  entire  canal  from  Fort  Ed- 
ward to  Albany,  crossing  the  Mohawk  just  below 
the  falls  ol  the  Cohos.  From  Albany,  the  Hudson 
is  navigable  wilhout  interruption,  except  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year  by  ice,  lor  vessels  of  one  hundred 
tons;  ships  of  five  liumlied  tons  may  ascend  as  lar 
as  the  cily  ol  Hudson,  one  hundred  and  filly  miles 
from  the  sea;  and  ihe  largest  line-ol-batUe  sliip  may 
find  a  channel,  no  wheie  less  ihan  a  lliousand  yards 
in  breadth,  and  as  lar  as  New  burg,  sixty-five  miles 
above  the  cily  of  New  York. 

'I'lius,  llicii,  thiee  separate  navigations  may  be 
considered  as  entering  in  the  cily  of  New  York, 
two  of  which  extend  to  the  extreme  northern  fioii 
tier  of  llie  United  Males;  that  by  Ihe  Hud^on, 
NurUieni  Canal,  and  Lake  Champlain,  is  coinplel- 
ed;  Ihal  by  w.iy  of  N-w  Haven  lo  the  Conncclicut 
river  in  a  stale  of  great  forwardness;  the  tlind,  in- 
tended lo  open  a  passage  to  Massacliu^clts  bay, 
and  to  aV'.iil  the  d  .iigerous  and  exposed  voyai;e 
around  Cape  Cod,  and  the  »hoals  of  Nantucket,  i» 
seriously  C'lnleinplaled,  and  practiiabie  at  a  loi\ 
expense.  From  New  Yi.rk  to  the  soiiih  a  chain  ol 
inland  comniunicalion  has  been  investigated  (.ind  ine 
o(  the  inosl  important  parts  nearly  completed,)  liy 
will  h  a  vessel  may  pass  safe  from  storms,  and  out  of 
the  re.uh  o!  a  manlime  enemy  so  far  as  the  Cull  of 
Mexico.  \\  ben  the  w  hole  of  Ihe  links  ol  this  chain 
will  be  completed,  it  is  dilii.ult  lo  predict.  Jilan) 
parts  ol  il  aie,  however,  called  for  lo  facilitate  the 
local  Irallic  ol  the  di-.tricts  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated; others  again  are  important  only  as  portions 
of  the  general  scheme.  The  first  of  these  will  no 
doubt  be  speedily  accomplished,  now  that  the  spirit 
of  internal  improvement  has  been  awakened;  Ihe 
last  will  probably  be  left  lo  Ihe  general  govemineiit, 
and  may  very  (lossibly  remain  untouched,  unless  Ihe 
necessity  be  rendered  imperative  by  national  wants, 
as  it  would  be  in  the  event  of  a  future  ^va^. 
{To  be  con/iniierf.) 
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(From  Kennedy'^  Inslruelioni  lo  Mollicn.) 
DFNTiriON— TFF,  rillN(i. 

(  Conliiiitd/  from  p.  '50.) 
Mankind  receive  siiceessivo  sels  of  teelh — Ihc 
milk  or  deciduous,  anil  Ihe  adult  or  permanent  — 
The  former  includes  twenty;  of  these  four  are  in- 
cisors, two  cuspids,  and  four  grindiii);  teeth,  in  each 
jaw. 

In  children,  the  central  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw- 
are  generally  tin-  first  lo  pierce  the  gum;  in  a  moiitli 
allerwards,  their  counterparts  in  Ihe  iijiper  jaw 
oiake  their  .ippeariince.  Tlie^e,  in  a  few  weeks, 
are  succeeded  by  the  lateral  incisors  of  the  lower; 
mil  then  by  those  of  Ihe  upper  jaw.  Soineliincs, 
however,  the  latter  preceile  Ihe  loriner  in  the  per- 
Icction  of  their  grinxih.  About  the  lifteenlh  month, 
the  anterior  grinders  of  the  lower  j.iw  elevate  iheir 
white  surface.-!  above  the  gum;  then  ilie  cuspids,  ami 
ill  the  end,  the  laige  molar  teeth  make  iheni'-elves 
visible,  Ihe  infei  ior  generally  being  antccc  lent  to  the 
superior  teeth.  I'll'-  last  loolh  does  not  rise  till  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year  of  life.  i'his  is  Ihu 
more  regular  and  common  order  in  which  the  leelh 
consecutively  assume  Iheir  positions  in  Ihe  jaw;  liul 
it  is  not  universal.  When  they  appear  in  irregular 
succession,  it  has  been  said,lhal  more  irritation  and 
pain,  and  more  of  those  symptoms  ordinaiily  ascrib- 
ed lo  teething,  accompany  their  progiess. 

With  the  rising  of  the  second  grinderi  the  deci- 
duous set  may  be  considered  as  completed;  for  the 
third,  being  formed  about  the  eighth  year,  when 
th'  jaw  has  advanced  towards  its  perfect  form,  is 
never  shed,  but  truly  constitutes  the  first  permanent 
tooth.  The  grinders  of  ih.'.  adult,  indeed,  are  pro- 
perlt  the  permanent  tcelli,  for  tln-y  alone  arise  in 
this  part  of  the  jaw,  and  relain  their  original 
places. 

During  the  sixth  and  seventh  years,  Ihe  young 
person's  jaws  have  so  much  enlarged,  that  spaces 
are  left  between  the  deciduous  teeth,  which  now 
begin  falling  out  and  give  place  lo  the  perminent. 
Chddrcn,  at  this  period,  have  ceased  t'l  be  any 
longer  in  a  state  ol  nature;  and  circumstances,  nu- 
merous and  diversified,  have  aff.  cled  Iheir  heallh 
and  growth.  For  this  reason,  it  happens  that  in 
regard  lo  time,  the  shedding  of  their  teeth  is  b\  no 
means  regular:  in  certain  individii.ds,  they  fall  out 
three  years  sooner  than  others,  and.  in  frequent  in- 
stances, some  of  tliem  periT.auetitly  retain  iheir  ori- 
;iinal  positions.  We  ought,  therclorc,  to  be  al  all 
limes  well  a-sured  of  llie  adult  toolli  being  in  a 
slate  of  progressive  adv mceinent,  before  that  of 
the  priniaiy  sei  is  heedlessly  extracted 

Nilure  has  benefieenlly  pro\ided,  that  while  the 
jaw  hiines  arc  still  small,  the  permanent  teeth 
should  rise  slo-.vly  and  in  succession,  so  as  to  escape 
being  crowded  into  ton  narrow  a  spue,  and  of 
course  turned  from  Iheir  proper  direcliun.  Slow- 
ness in  shedding  Ihe  deciduous,  or  a  [iremalure  ilc- 
velopeiiienl  ol  the  perm  inent  teeth,  i<  a  very  gene- 
ral cause  of  irregularity  in  their  tillimale  arrange- 
ment. Commonly,  the  incisors  of  llie  under  jaW 
become  loose  when  the  loremr-st  of  the  secondary 
grinders  are  penelrarmg  liie  gum;  the  central  soon 
after  appear;  and,  in  two  or  three  months  more, 
those  ol  the  upper  jaw  arise.  Next,  ii>  about  tour 
iiioiitlis,  the  lateral  incisois  give  way,  and  their 
perinam  nt  successors  lake  their  places  al  the  same 
lime  with  the  anterior  grinders:  the  lateral  incisors 
of  the  upper  jaw  then  follow;  and,  in  the  course  of 
another  year,  the  temporary  grinders  grow  loose, 
but  the  cuspids  are  enabled  to  retain  their  hold  of 
their  sockets  for  a  short  time  longer,  by  means  of 
their  lengthened  fangs.  When  the  anterior  grind- 
ers and  the  cuspids  have  decayed,  llicy  are  suc- 
ceeded, about  the  ninth  year,  by  the  bicuspids  and 
cuspids  of  the  adult  set.    Before  Ibe  epd  of  Ihe 
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eleventh  year,  the  farllicst  back  of  the  bicuspids 
take  place  of  the  anterior  prinilers,  the  second  of 
which  docs  not  appear  for  five  or  six  years  after 
the  permanent  teeth  comoience  occupying  their 
lites. 

Between  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  year  of 
the  person's  age,  the  j.iw  acquires  its  final  propor- 
tions: then,  also,  the  third  grinder,  or  icisdomtooth, 
ascends  into  its  site.  'I'liis  is  shorter  and  smaller, 
and  more  inclined  inward  than  any  of  the  test,  and 
its  fangs  are  less  regular  and  distinct.  From  the 
cuspids  to  the  last  grinder,  the  fangs  become  much 
shorter;  and  from  the  first  incisor  backwards,  the 
teeth  themselves  stand  less  out  from  their  sockets 
and  the  gums. 

Induration  does  not  commence,  in  all  the  teeth, 
at  the  same  jieriod.  Incisors. — A  portion  of  their 
crown  appears  in  the  fourth  fuilal  month;  the  bone- 
like structure  which  includes  the  pulp  is  then  a  line 
in  thickness;  the  central  are  farthest  advanced  in 
their  development;  and  the  lluid  contained  in  the 
capsule  has  a  yellow,  someliines  reddish  colour.  By 
the  sixth  month,  two-thirds  of  them  are  formed;  at 
birth,  their  crown  is  perfect;  and  in  five  or  six 
ironths  more,  the  central  have  tcrmiiiatcd  their 
formation,  and  the  lateral  are  far  advanced.  Cus- 
jiids. — Their  summit,  in  the  fourth  month,  e.vhibits 
the  first  point  of  its  induration;  in  the  si.xlli,  the 
crown  usually  begins  assuming  its  destined  form; 
two  thirds  of  it  are  distinct  at  birth;  and  when  the 
infant  has  arrived  at  the  middle  of  its  first  year, 
not  more  than  two-thirds' of  the  root  has  been  form- 
ed. Small  Jilolars. — 'I'heir  body  is  quite  (veil  de- 
fined in  the  fourth  month;  in  the  sixth,  their  tuber- 
cles arc  visible,  and  in  some  the  process  of  indura- 
tion ha$  evidently  commenced;  tlair  tubercles,  at 
birth,  are  very  distinct;  in  the  first  mular  tcelli 
sometimes  fire  tubercles  become  manifest,  while 
these  of  the  second  also  are  well  formed  and  con- 
joined at  their  base  by  a  layer,  which  is  not  yet 
perfectly  indurated;  by  the  end  of  the  liflli  uiontli, 
the  growth  of  their  roots  has  made  considerable 
progress.  Large  Molars.— Ui  the  fouitli  month  of 
the  fojtal  state,  the  first  of  these  has  imperfectly 
assumed  its  elemental  form;  at  birth,  it  possesses  no 
trace  of  induration;  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month  of  infancy,  the  crown  of  the  first  is  indurat- 
ed, and  the  second  is  much  enlarged. 

Immediately  after  induration  is  established  in  the 
first  small  molar  tooth,  that  [irocess  ciiinmences  iu 
the  incisors  and  cuspids  ol  the  permanent  dentition. 
It  proceeds  in  the  following  order:  the  interior  in- 
cisor, in  the  si.vth  month  after  birth— the  exterior 
iticisor  and  the  cuspid,  between  the  seventh  and 
ninth  months — the  anteiior  small  molars,  during  the 
second  year— the  second  small  molars  in  the  third— 
and  the  |ast  of  the  large  molars,  usually  in  the 
ninth.  This  process  always  begins  in  the  lower 
teeth,  both  of  the  deciduous  and  permanent  sets. 
(  To  be  coiUinuid.) 
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UsEFur.  Hints  relative  to  Bedclothes,  Mat- 
TKEssEs,  Cushions,  &c. 

The  purity  of  fcatheri  and  wool  employed  for 
mattresses  and  cushions  ought  to  be  considered  as 
H  first  object  of  salubrity.  Animal  eiiiaiiations  mav, 
under  many  circumstances,  he  prejudiiial  to  the 
health;  but  the  danger  is  still  greater,  when  the  wool 
is  impregnated  with  sweat,  and  the  cxcrementitious 
parts  of  persons  who  have  experienced  putrid  and 
contagious  diseases.  Bedelollics,  and  the  wool  of 
mattresses,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  often  beat, card- 
ed, cleaned,  and  washe<l.  This  is  a  caution  which 
cannot  be  too  often  recommended. 

It  would  be  veiy  easy  in  most  situations,  and  very 
eScctual,  to  fumigate  tlicm  with  muriatic  gag. 


Clean  castors  and  a  clean  table  cloth,  are  eisen- 
tial  ingredients  to  domestic  happiness. 


Peiiigrees  or  TH0R0t;GH-BRED  Horses. 

Furnished  for  "Sporting  Olio"  in  the'  American 
Farmer,  by  the  author  of  '•Annals  of  the  Turf." 

.     The  noted  horse  President, 

Will  stand  the  ensuing  season,  at  the  subscribers 
in  Dinwiddle  county,  Va.  and  will  be  let  to  mare.« 
at  ten  dollars  the  season,  or  five  dollars  the  leap, 
and  Is.  6(i.  to  the  groom.  Marcs  may  be  insured 
for  twenty  dollars. 

President  is  a  beautiful  dapple  grey,  rising  eight 
years  old,  upwards  of  15i  hands  high, and  for  pro- 
portion and  symmetry  of  parts,  inferior  to  no  ani- 
mal of  his  kind. 

Feb.  iHlh,  iTJe.  "        Drurv  Jones. 

President  was  got  by  the  noted  imported  horse 
Clockfast,  his  dam  "old  Poll"  by  the  imported  horse 
Fearnought,  his  grandam  by  old  Partner — his  great 
grandam  by  old  Jolly  Roger,  out  of  the  noted  im- 
ported mare  Mary  Grey.  Poll's  dam  brought  the 
noted  running  mare  Betsy  Baker;  she  also  brought 
Colonel  Claiborne's  Flimnap,  that  was  supposed  by 
good  judges  to  be  equal  in  the  four  mile  heats  to 
anj'  horse  in  this  country. 

President  himself  has  always  run  with  success. 
He  distanced  three  fine  horses  at  Newbern  with 
ease.  He  also  took  a  purse  at  Hicksford,  after  co- 
vering the  whole  season,  where  he  beat  Major  Clai- 
borne's mare  and  others. 

ECLIPSE, 

Will  be  let  to  mares  at  forl^ -ciu:llt  slillllngs  for 
the  ensuing  season,  and  twenty-shillings  the  leap, 
the  latter  to  be  paid  down.  'I'he  season  to  com- 
mence the  'JOlh  instant  and  expire  loth  August  en- 
suing. Notes  must  be  sent  with  the  mares,  payable 
to  the  subscriber,  1st  October  next. 

William  Cole. 
Prince  George,  Va.,  March,  1796. 

Eclipse  was  got  by  the  imported  horse  Obscuri 
(y,  his  dam  by  Apollo,  his  grandam  by  old  V  aliant, 
and  bis  great  grandam  by  'J'ryall.  Eclipse  is  a  very 
fine  chestnut  sorrel,  sixteen  hands  high,  rising  six 
years  old.  His  beauty,  elegant  fii;ure  and  strength 
.<re  too  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peters- 
burg, to  require  further  description.  \V.  C. 

POllTO-BELLO, 

Now  in  high  perfection,  full  fifteen  hands  three 
inches  high,  rising  four  j-ears  old,  will  cover  marcs 
this  season,  at  the  subscriber's,  in  Dinwiddle  coun- 
ty, near  bappony  church,  at  four  dollars  the  season 
and  ei;;ht  dollars  the  insurance.  The  greatest  at- 
tention paid  to  marcs  sent  to  him. 

Belfield  Stark. 

Porto-Bello  was  got  by  Commutation,  his  dam 
was  the  famous  running  mare  know  n  by  the  name 
of  Walker's  Flimnap,  whose  blooil  and  extraordi- 
nary performances  on  the  turf,  make  a  further  de- 
scription unnecessary. 

Mwch  7,  ITM. 

COMMUTATION, 

A  fine  bay,  sixteen  hands,  most  elegantly  formed, 
will  stand  at  my  stable  in  Lunenburg  county,  and 
will  bo  let  to  mares  at  eight  dollars  the  season,  or 
four  dollars  the  leap.  Notes  will  be  expected  with 
the  mares,  |)ayable  the  1st  December  next.  Good 
pasturage  gratis,  but  I  will  not  be  answerable  for 
accidents  or  escapes.  The  season  will  expire  Ist 
August  next.  Sam'l  Jordan. 

March  mh,  1796. 


jPei/igree.— I  hereby  certify  that  Commutation 
was  got  by  Colonel  Syms'  noted  horse  Wildair,  his 
dam  by  Colonel  Tayloe's  Yorick,  his  grandam  by 
Little  David,  (a  horse  bred  by  Colonel  Tayloe  from 
his  English  horse  Childers  and  Jenny  Cameron,) 
his  great  grandam  by  Morton's  Traveller,  and  his 
g.  g-  crandam  was  the  famous  English  running 
mare  known  by  the  name  of  Oxnard's  Muslin  Face, 
importtd  by  Mr.  Morion,  for  whose  performances 
in  EngUnd,  consult  the  stud  books. 

January  21sJ,  1783.  John  Belfield. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  trained  the  above  horse 
Commiitation,  and  from  repeated  trials  with  the 
best  horses  in  the  state,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he 
was  not  only  the  fleetest,  but  the  best  winded  horse 
I  ever  had  charge  of, 

Jpril  J'.h,  1791.  Henry  Yoono. 

The  imported  horse  Herod, 
A  handsome  grey,  of  elegant  form,  rising  four 
years  old,  and  near  fifteen  hands  high,  will  stand 
the  ensuing  season  at  the  farm  of  Richard  Ran- 
dolph, Jun.,  in  Cumberland  county,  on  Apporoalox 
river,  and  will  be  let  to  mares  at  the  moderate  price 
of  sixteen  dollars  the  season.  Well  inclosed  and 
extensive  pasturage,  equal  to  any  in  Virginia,  and 
the  greatest  attention  assured  to  mares,  but  no  re- 
sponsibility for  escapes  or  other  accidents. 

Wtlliam  Hvltok. 
Pedigree. — Herod  was  got  by  Young  Herod,  son 
of  the  famous  old  Herod,  out  of  one  of  Lord  Cler- 
mont's stud,  a  daughter  of  Conductor,  his  sire  so 
well  known  and  distinguished  on  the  turf,  was  out 
of  a  Matchcm  mare,  daughter  of  Florizel.  In  point 
of  blood  he  cannot  he  excelled,  being  from  the  first 
running  stock  in  England.* 

March  1th,  1796.  Wm.  Htltok. 


•WILOAIU,  I'KJT'Rfi".  n,^ 
Mr.  Skinner,  fiio-niim's  hotel,  May  13,  1SJ8. 

Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  sheets  of  the 
American  Farmer,  which  you  sent  me. 

1  will  correct  a  few  immaterial  errors,  which,  I 
perceive,  you  have  been  led  into  by  some  of  your 
correspondents.  In  the  pedigree  of  Diana,  (May 
9th,)  the  imported  horse  Wildair  is  s:(id  to  be  sired 
by  Fearnought,  he  by  Regiilus,  and  he  by  the  Go- 
dolphin  Arabian.  Wildair  was  got  by  Cade,  and 
he  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian.  I  do  not  know  when 
Wildair  was  ini|)orted  into  this  country,  but  I  recol- 
lect sceiog  a  colt  (Col.  J.  Sim's  Wildair,  very  large 
and  elegiint,)  got  by  him.  win  a  purse  at  Ujiper 
Marlborough,  in  Alay,  1768.  He  afterwards  be- 
longed to  Col.  .lohn  Weeins,  of  Calvert  county. 
He  was  good  at  a  single  four  miles'  heat,  but  did 
not  repeat  well.  Wildair  was  also  sire  of  Mr.  De- 
lancey's  Sultana;  she  made  a  good  race  at  Anna- 
polis in  October,  1773,  but  was  beaten  by  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton's Primrose  in  three  three-mile  heats.  Sultana 
won  the  second  heat.  Wildair  was  afterwards  sent 
back  to  Kiinland,  and  covered  high,  but  never,  I 
believe,  for  fifty  uuineas.  His  stock  was  not  capital. 
He  was  beat  by  Sportsman  before  he  was  imported 
into  this  country. 

Mr.  Blind,  although  fond  of  the  turf,  and  the  own- 
er of  some  very  fine  horses,  knew  but  little  of  the 
best  runners  in  England.  He  mentions  Ecli(>seand 
Herod  as  the  two  best  horses  England  ever  produced. 
(Childers  and  Eclipse  were  the  two  best  and  tieetest 
horses  that  England  ever  produced.  Herod,  al- 
though a  good  racer  and  celebrated  stallion,  was  in- 
ferior to  many.  He  was  the  hindmost  of  siz  that 
run  for  a  purse  in  May,  1766,  which  was  woo  by 
bay  Mallon  in  seven  minutes,  forty-three  secondh. 
Jenkin  and  Royal  George  were  second  and  third; 
the  other  two  are  not  recollected. 

-"• 

*  This  pedigree  cannot  be  understood. 


No.  10.— Vol.  lai 
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Kii;un'  wan  itin'orlcil  by  L)r   llniniltiin  in  the  fall 
ofllio  ye.ir  l<tii.     In  .\pril,  I7tjii,  lio  won  llio  purse 
>(  Ann*|>oli».  in  lour  four-mile  licat.^,  benling  Mr. 
Calvert's  Kogulus,  Mr.  Dullfn'.i  Sterling,  anil  soroe 
others.     Uix^'lu.i  won  the  first  hrat,  Ki)|;ure  the  se- 
cond, Stfilini;  the   third,  nnJ   Kigure   (he   fourth. 
beatinK  Strrlmi;   six   inrlics   only.     It  »bs  thought 
that  Figure  h.id  not  recovered   his  strength  and 
aphty.     In  .May,  iTtiS,  lir  won  the  purse  at  Upper 
Alu'lborou;Th,   besting  Mr.  Ualloway's    Selim,  Mr. 
Thornton's   .Moiicyaian,  and   Mr.    'I'liomas's  Buck- 
•kin.     'I'hese   two  are  the  only  races  Kigure  ran 
.Vmerica.     lie   was   eleven  years   old  in   1768. 
r   H.iniilton  sold  him,  a  few  years  alterwards,  to 
1   t;ciitlcnian  (I  believe   Col.  llciul)  in  New  Jersey. 
Me  was  Mre  of  Mr.  Gibson's  Cub  mare.     She  tvon 
<ny  races  and  was  seldom  beaten. 
t)f  Figure's  pedigree,  I  know  but  little.     He  wts 
'  .ly,  and  the  handsomest  horse  I  ever  s-iw.     He 
.ik  his  name   from  Wi^  form.     He  was  got  by  s 
ly,  called  Old  Figure,  ho   by  an  Arabian  called 
I'baw,  and   aftsrwardc  re-nanied  OM  Standard. 
.lU  dam  of  Ur.  H's  Figure  was   got   by   I'oUDg 
-!aiid»rd,  probably  a  son  of  OM  Standard. 
When  I  go  to  Annapolis  I  will  get  his  pedigrWi 
11  be  obtained. 

^Ir.  Gitting'i  gray  horse  iChesapeake,]  was  got  by 
"^weeper,  and  when  very  young  he  was  owned  by 
i'.'rcgrino  Freeland,  of  Calvert  cuunty.      Perhaps 
bred  him. 
With  respect  and  esteem,  G.  D. 


OLD  FIGURE. 

J.  S.  ScrwER,  Es<i.  May  9th,  18!8. 

Dtar  Sir, — As  you  hare  made  use  of  my  name 
in  a  certiticatc  of  (he  time  a  four  mile  heat  was  run 
at  Washington,  by  Floretta,  First  Consul  and  Os- 
car, which  1  remember  well,  as  I  held  one  of  the 
stop-watches,  and  a  very  correct  one,  it  was  agreed 
by  alt  to  be  the  time  you  mention.  But  I  wish  to  say, 
that  Figure,  Dr-  Hamilton's  horse,  had  done  run- 
ning in  \~6'3.  1  then  tvent  to  school  near  the  bricii 
church,  between  t^uecn  Ann  and  Marlborough,  and 
was,  at  every  race  run  there,  with  my  old  bed-fel- 
low and  class-mate.  Governor  Bowie,  and  only 
once  saw  him  led  out  on  the  course  to  shew.  He 
was  at  .Annapolis  in  1770,  I  know,  to  shew  and 
think  that  his  race  with  Galloway's  Selioi  wis  in 
1767,  but  am  not  certain — I  think  it  was  the  la;t  he 
run.        Yours,  respectfully,  J.  .T 


JKCZSCSZiZiAZaXOVS. 


LIVERWORT. 
The  Winchester  (Va.)  Republican  furnishes  aodi- 
tional  evidence  in  favour  of  the  use  of  Liverwort,  as 
a  cure  for  the  consumption.  The  certificate  of  Mr. 
John  Mitchell, of  that  town,  states,  that  for  Cie 
years  he  was  in  a  gradual  decline;  was  alllicted  with 
«  distressing  cough  and  pains  in  the  breast  and 
shoulders,  and  aH  the  other  symptoms  of  a  person 
III  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption.  Reduced  al- 
most to  a  skeleton,  and  abandoned  by  his  physician, 
preparations  were  made  for  his  funeral,  as  it  was 
comidenlly  believed  that  he  could  not  survive  one 
hour.  He  was  persuaded,  reluctantly,  however,  to 
jse  the  liverwort,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  be  expe- 
rienced relief,  and  in  three  weeks  had  a  fair  pros- 
Dect  of  being  soon  restored  to  health.  He  now  en- 
loys  excellent  health  and  appetite,  and  attributes 
aii  restoration  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  liverwort. 

[PhUad.  Gaz. 

Before  thou  censurest  others,  look  into  thine  own 
'Cart  and  ask  thyself  whether  it  is  clear  of  the 
anie  fault. 

Politeness  costs  but  little,  and  procures  much. 
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REMECr  FOR  THE  BITE  OF  SNAKES. 

DeparlmttU  of  Jf'ar, 
Office  Indian  ,Sffairs,\Otk  M^1J,  1328 
To  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  inclose  herewith,  for  publication  in 
the  American  Farmer,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
David  Jones,  of  Wellsburg,  in  w  hich  he  names  the 
wild  indigo,  (Podalyria  tinctoria,)  as  a  specific 
against  the  effects  of  bites  of  snakes,  stating  the 
manner  of  applying  it.  Every  body  knows  the 
wild  indigo,  it  being  so  frequently  resorted  to,  to 
protect  horses  from  the  bites  of  flies,  by  being  "u- 
thered  and  put  about  their  heads  and  necks. 
Very  truly  yours, 

THO.  L.  McKENNEY, 

tTellsburg,  ,aprU,20,  1828, 
To  Thomas  L.  McKevnet,  Esq. 

Sir, — !■  looking  over  a  New  York  paper,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  saw  an  order  said  to  have  been  issued, 
by  directions  of  the  War  Department,  from  your 
office,  inquiring  of  the  different  Indian  agents,  to 
know  what  remedies  were  used  by  the  Indians,  for 
the  bites  of  mad -dogs  and  snakes.    My  acquain- 


laiiie.froni  ei-l,!  („  |»m.|,o  ytursHilh  llie  iiiunncrs 
and  customs  of  the  Indians,  lias  given  mo  an  op- 
portunity of  bi-roiiiing  acmiaintcd  with  many  curci 
used  by  them,  whirh  cnHbles  mo  to  ansiver  your 
inquiries  in.  part.  Two  cases  of  snake  bites  came 
under  my  own  inspection. 

'I'lie  most  quirk  and  safe  remedy  used  by  the  In- 
ilianv  is  as  followv  Take  the  wild  indigo,  bruise  it 
and  put  it  on  llic  bile;  then  follow  it  with  a  strong 
decoction  made  of  the  same  plant;  continue  to 
keep  the  wound  well  saturated  with  the  decoction, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  will  extract  all  the  poison.  1 
have  found  the  indigo  on  many  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Ohio,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  most 
countries  that  arc  inhabited  by  the  rattle  and  cop- 
per snakes.         With  great  esteem, 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

DAVID  JONES. 


■ffAia  ^"'jLssciss 


■Jie 


Balti.more,  Friday,  May  23,  1828. 


Steam  Printing  Presses. 
Being  called  to  the  seat  of  government,  a  few 
days  since  on  business,  we  casually  visited  the  exten- 
sive printing  establishment  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, and  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
operation  of  the  newly  invented  machine  printing 
presses,  which  are  moved  by  steam.  Our  surprise 
was  so  great  on  beholding  the  movements  of  this 
ingenious  and  admirable  machinery,  that  we  have 
thought  a  brief  notice  of  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  our  paper.  These  presses  are  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Daniel  Tredwell,  of  Boston.  They 
may  be  propelled  by  any  power.  The  four  set  up 
by  Messrs.  Gales  &.  Seaton,  are  moved  by  a  beau- 
tiful higli-pressuie  steam-engine  of  about  five-horse 
power.  They  each  strike  off  about  five  hundred 
sheets  an  hour,  and  each  press  is  attended  by  two 
girls,  one  to  supply  the  paper,  and  one  to  take  off 
the  sheets  as  fast  as  they  are  printed.  The  pres- 
sure is  given  perpendicularly  by  a  earn,  acting  on  a 
toggle-joint,  and  not  by  a  cylinder.  The  inking 
apparatus  is  peculiar  and  simple,  but  most  inge- 
nious; and  the  perfect  distribution  of  the  ink,  be- 
fore it  is  imparted  to  the  types,  is  a  principal  cause 
of  the  superior  beauty  of  the  printing  over  that  of 
other  presses.  The  English  have  invented  various 
machines  en  the  cylinder  principle,  for  printing 
newspapers  (only)  with  wonderful  rapidity;  but  Mr! 
Trcdwcll's  press  is  the  only  kind  which,  as  far  as 
we  know,  has  been  invented  for  book-printing,  and 
this  it  executes  of  the  finest  kindi  and  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner.  We  understood  from  the  pro- 
prietors, tliat  they  considered  this  the  most  valua- 
ble invention  in  printing  presses,  and  the  greatest 
benefit  conferred  on  the  art  of  printing  since  its 
discoverj'. 

It  was  certainly  most  interesting  to  see  four  ei- 
tensiye  and  complicated  machines  in  operation,  by 
an  invisible  power,  (the  steam-engine  being  in  a  de- 
tached building  and  communicating  with  the  presses 
by  machinery  under  the  floor  of  the  press-room,) 
and  to  watch  the  ingenious  combinations  acting  as 
if  by  conscious  volition,  to  produce    the   results 
which  are  required.     The  cost  of  the  four  presses, 
we   understood   to   have    been   about   $5,000,  the' 
amount  paid  to  the  patentee  for  the  privilege  of 
using  them,  $3,000,  and   the  steam-engine  about 
J2,000— making  an  aggregate  cost  of  from  JlO.OOf) 
to  81 1,000.    The  engine  consumes  about  six  bushels 
of  Richmond  or  Potomac  coal  per  day,  and  the  at- 
tendance on  the  whole  machinery,  besides  the  two 
girls,  is  a  supcrintendant  of  the  presses  and  an  en- 
gineer. 

The  enterprise   origiliated  in  the  desire  of  the 
proprietors  to  execute  the  Congressional  priotin" 
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with  vel  fiffaler  (1es(i:itrh,  and  '.lieir  sucC('^^,  in  thai 
Tespecl,  is  the  admiration  of  all  who  havr  had  an^ 
opporliinitv  of  cstiniating  the  wondfrrnl  rapiilil> 
and  accuracy  "ilh  which  the  largest  public  docu- 
ments are  stricken  off. 


$*-Aware  of  the  general  and  anxious  solicitude 
produced  by  the  iiiw>  of  the  sickness  of  Genf-ral 
Lafayette,  the  followiiiK  extract  is  taken  from  the 
last  letter  received  fmni  liial  constant  (ricnd  of  Ame- 
rica, to  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  dated 
''Paris,  March  -'8,  ISJS. 

"It  Is  with  a  lively  and  deep  regret  that  I  have 
heard  the  death  of  General  Brown— a  few  days  be- 
fore we  have  been  iiitoriiicd  of  the  loss  'irOuvernor 
De  Witt  Chnton.  Distance  does  nul  sulteii  the 
feelings  of  friends  on  those  melancholy  occasions 
1  have  been  very  sick  for  upwards  of  two  months 
A  bronchial  inflammation,  with  the  adililion,  for  a 
few  days,  of  a  pleurisy,  has  confined  nic  to  my  bed. 
1  now  am  a  coniakscent,  and  begin  lo  alti-nd  th( 
Chambre  des  DrpulCs,  where,  some,  very  inade- 
quate to  be  sure,  but  real  amelioraIinn~  are  likely 
to  take  place.  Renicmber  me  most  aff  ilionately 
to  our  friends  at  Baltimore  and  Washin'^ton." 


Neat  Fakming  on  a  Lakqe  Scale. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

Sir, — Kiiowiijg  your  ))eiultant  for  rural  excur 
sions,  and  rural  scenery  and  occupalioiis,  I  could 
not  help  wishing  you  had  been  of  a  lar^e  parly  of 
gentlemen,  of  which  1  hatl  the  pleasure  to  be  one, 
on  a  visit  lo  Hakew'OD,  by  invitation  from  the  mu 
nificent  and  hospilable  proprietor  of  that,  now, 
splendid  estate.  You  could  not  easily  iii)aj;iiie  any 
thing  which  would  be  more  useful  ami  ihinunslra 
tive  lo  the  listless  agriculturist,  than  two  well  drawn 
pictures  of  Hakewood;  one  represenlia'^  what  it 
u'di,  the  other  what  it  is,  as  we  viewed  it  on  the 
10th  insl. 


-"But  wlio  can  paint 


with  continued  industry  and  becoming  liospilahly 
II  is  the  rare  union  of  th.-se  precious  qualities,  that 
lignifies  the  object  in  whom  they  are  concentrated, 
.Uid  commands  for  him  the  admiration  and  good 
will  of  all  I  am  satisfied  from  the  levelness  and 
natural  quality  of  the  land  at  Harewood,  that  the 
lands  of  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland  may  all  be 
made  extremely  productive  of  ^niss;  for.  besides 
Ihe  prodigious  crops  of  various  kinds,  that  a  few 
weeks  more  will  make  ready  for  the  scythe,  I  should 
judge  that  there  must  now  be  there  of  the  last  year's 
crop,  not  less  than  one  hundred  tons  in  reserve. 

A  country  which  may  be  made,  by  its  shells  and 
its  marie  banks,  abundant  in  grass,  ought,  of  course 
to  produce  tine  horses,  cattle,  grain,  butter,  cheese. 
&c.;  and  it  is  known  thai  in  the  sallness  of  its  alinos- 
phere,  that  puilion  of  our  stale   possesses  a  peculi- 
arity   hiiihly   congenial   lo   the   growth   of  slicep.a 
branch  of  industiy   which,  it  is   liojied,  will    be  la- 
\  mred  by  the  new  tarill.     For  those  who  cultivate 
Jlut   land,  another  lesson  may  be  learned    -t   Haie- 
»ood,  where,  by  constant  anil  ice//  conducted  diaiii 
iitji,  the  dcsida-lUum  "(  moislure  wilhoul  salurulioii, 
hi,  been  obtained.     Bui  .Mr  Oliver's  taste  has  been 
in  nothing  more  remarkable  than  in  Ihe  preserva- 
tion and   distribution   of  Ins  lonods.  yet  in  Uiat,  no- 
thing seems  to  be  the  fruit  of  dcsi^i;  ars  celure  ar- 
Urn.     All    seems    to    be    the   spontaneous   work  of 
nature.      By    the   removal   of   a   few   trees  at   one 
point,  a   fine   exp.inse  of    water  is  opened   to   the 
liew,  whilst  a  clump  left  on  some  rising  ground,  or 
a  grove  springing  from  an  unsightly  ravine,  in  ano- 
ihcr  part  of  the  farm,  serve  al  once  to  preserve  the 
land  from  washing,  and   to  sollen  and   beautify  the 
prospect — 

"^hade,  unperceiv'd,  so  softening  shade; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole, 
That  as  they  still  succeed,  lliey  ravish  still." 
But  I   repeat,  I   wish   you   had   been   with  us;  how 
much    more    you    would   have    been    (^raiiliod,  than 
with  this  hasty  and  most  imperfect  sketch  lom 
One  of  the  Pakty. 


m my  places,  Ihe  ark-  and  rafts  lay  nine  and  ten 
abreast,  and  Ihe  number  of  crafts  was  variously  es- 
timated at  from  five  to  eight  hundred.  One  of  the 
rails  which  we  saw  measured,  was  two  hundred  and 
twinly-five  feet  long,  putting  us  in  mind  of  a  huge 
sea  serpent  as  it  lay  gracefully  bent  to  suit  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  shore.  Shingles  and  locust  posts  are, 
We  believe,  more  abundant  than  they  have  been  for 
a  few  years  past.  The  river  is  in  excellent  order, 
and  many  of  Ihe  rafts  are  perfectly  mammoth  in 
quantity  and  variety,  as  there  is  at  present,  no  dan- 
ger of  getting  aj;round. 


BALTIMtOHB    PRICES   CX7RRENT. 


Like  nature?  Can  imagination  boasi 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers.-" 
The  company  made  their  appearance  at  different 
hours  of  the  forenoon,  in  small  parties,  and  as  they 
successively  arrived,  rambled  off,  on  fool,  or  on 
horseb.ick,  over  extensive  and  venlant  lielils,  where 
every  thing  that  caught  the  eye,  evinced  the  best 
taste  and  Ihe  highest  degree  of  inipiovemenl;  and 
what  rendered  these  the  more  striking  was,  Ihe  mis- 
erable condilion  of  poverty  and  barrenness  that  sur- 
rounded the  farm  on  every  side. 

Its  natural  situation,  sirelching  along  Ihe  shores 
of   Ihe  Gunpowder,   and   indcnled   by  creeks,  "in- 
habited by    lish  of  every  species;    and  frequcnled 
by    every    fowl    ihat    nature    hath    laughl    to    dip 
the  wing   in   water"— is  ef   itself  cxlrcmdy   beau- 
tiful;  whilst  the  fields  of  great  size,  covered  wilh 
luxuriant  crops  of  different  grams  and  grasses,  pre 
sent  various  landscapes  of  extreme  clea^iness  and 
fertility;  not  surpassed,  in  these  respects,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by   any   thing   lo  be   seen  on  the  manors  ol 
the  most' opulent  in  England.     The  immense  lields 
of  red  clover,  were  pailiculaily  conspicuous,  hem;; 
even  as  boe.  bug  greens   and   (ree  from  extraneous 
growth  of  any  kind.     The  domestic  animals,  except 
a  portion  which  had  been   lately   bought  of  a  large 
Hock   of   sheep,  were  all    in    ihe  hit;he5t   plight.— 
The  numerous  herd  of  eallle  are  of  Ihe  IJcvon  blu.id, 
from  the  slock  sent  by  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land,to  Ihc  present  fair  M  rehioness  of  Wellesley, 
uniform  in  their  shape,  and  deep  mahogany  colour; 
"but    the  uiniilcws  of  ihe    parly    were   most  alliacl- 
td  by  ihc  many  groups  ol  i/cer,  lhat,a»  evening  ap- 
jirojchtd.  emerged   from   their  shady   retreats  to 
graze  in  open  IJeld. 

Perhaps  you  may  say  that  money  will  buy  any 
thins,  bul  not  so— it  will  not  buy  luile  for  its  |)os 
sessor;  neither  is  its  possession  always  accompanied 


iJ5^The  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  OaU- 
lands,  the  residence  ofThos.  Oliver,  Esq  on  I'liurs- 
day  next.  A  full  meeting  is  desirable,  as  prelimi- 
nary steps  ought  then  to  be  taken  in  reference  to 
ihe  next  Cattle  Show. 


Vorrecled  for  titt  .hnrricnn  Farmer,  by  Ediearil  I.  fyUUon, 
Commission  Merchant  and  Pianlrrt'  .igeni, 

h'o    4,  Bmeli/t  jshnrf. 

The  following  sales  of  tobacco  have  been  made  this 
week  — 110  hhds  Ohio,  average  9";  15  lihds  do.at§10. 
A  crop  of  Maryland  brouii,  at  $4;  do.  of  same  descrip- 
tion al  J4..'5.  A  lot  of  Cuba  al  J-'O.  The  Inspection  of 
the  past  week,  at  the  three  Stale  Warehouses  in  lialli- 
more,  346  hhds.  Maryland,  SI  Ohio,  and  15  Kentucky. 

ToBA'Jco. — Scrubs,  JU-OO  n  6  00 — ordinary,  2.00  a  3.00 
—red,  3.50  0  4.50— fine  red,  4.50  a  5  5'i— wrapping, 
5.00  a  9.00— Ohio  ordinary,  3  50  a  4.50-  good  red  span- 
gled, 5.00  a  6.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
a  JO.OO- Virginia,  2.50  «  8.00 — Kapahannock  2.15  oS.SO 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  o.OO. 

FLoim— white  wheat  family,  §6.00  o  6  SO-^superDue 
lloward-st.  4.7i  (i4.8Ti;  city  mills,  4.50;  Susquehanna, 
l.aii  o  4.50— Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.50- Grain,  best  red 
wheal  8"  a. 92  —best  while  wheat,  95  n  1. 00— ordinary 
to  good,  .SO  a  .85— Corn,  .32  a  .34— Kte,  .50  Oats, 
JO  a  .22— Beans  .80  a  l.Oc— Peas,  .40a  .5(1— Ci.ovlr 
sled,  3.00  a  3.50 -Timothy,  1.25  o  2  00— Orchard 
GrassSeed,  2  25a3— Herd's  1  00  n  1.50 — Lucernc37ia 
.50  pr.  lb  — Barlky,  .600 62— Flaxseed,  .15  a. 80— Cot- 
ton Va.  .So.gj— Lou.  .10  o  .13— Alabama,  .9  a  .12— 
Mississippi  .I0a.l3— N.  Car.  .9a.l0i— Geo.  .9o.l04— 
Whiskey,  in  hhds  Ist  proof,  .21  a  22— in  bis.  23  a  24— 
Wool,  com.,  unwsslip>l.  .is  a  .16 — washed,  .18  a. -0 — 3 
quarter,  25  a  30 — full  do.  .30  u  .sa — Hemp.  Kussia, 
Ion,  §230 — Country,  dew-rcilted,  ton,  136  a  140 — waler- 
rott'ed,  no  n  190— Fish,  shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl. 
5.15  J  C. 01;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— Herrings,  No.  !.  bbh 
2.500  2.15;  2,  2.25  a  2  .•0 — .Mackerel,  No  1,5  25  0  5.50; 
No  !,  2.25;  No.  3,  4.50— Bacon,  hams.  Bait  cured,. 9; 
'-     Eastern  Shore,  .12',— hog   round,  cured,  .6  a    '— 


^y-  The  following  items   give  a  striking  sketch 
of  the  growing  trade  of  the  Susquehanna. 

(From  the  Harrisburg  Reporter,  May  9.) 
Trade  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Never  within   the  recollection  of  our  oldest  inha- 
bilanls,  has  so  much  produce  come  down  the  Sus- 
cpiehanna  as  this  spring      P'or  the  last   two  weeks 
the  river  opposile  Harrisbuig  has  been  like  n  Hoaf- 
ing  world.     Ark  loads  of  wheal  have  been  sold  here 
during  the    present  week   at  scventy-Jlve  cmts  per 
l,„shel— lumber  commands  llie  following  prices,  viz: 
Bcsl  pannel  boards  (per  1000  feel,)  .         S15 

do.  common,     •••••"  2. 

do.  Shingles  per  1000,  •         •   .      •     ' 

Our  industrious  and  enterprising  fellow  citizens  to 
Ihe  north  and  west  have  now  a  choice  of  markets, 
heretofore  unknown  to  them  Middlelown,  in  conse- 
(pience  of  its  being  at  the  head  of  the  Union  Canal, 
has  become  quite  a  place  of  business.  Several  gen- 
tlemen of  capilal  from  PhiUd.-lphia  have  located 
there,  and  the  liberal  prices  Ihey  offer  for  produce, 
have  stimulated  our  capilalisis  here,  and  have  ex- 
cited a  proper  spirit  of  competition  in  Marietta  and 
Columbia 


do.   -,        ,  , 

Featiers,  .26  o  .J9— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton, 
S3. 21;  ground,  1  25  per  hhl. 

MkRKK.TiNO— .\pplcs,  bush.  2  00  0  2.50;  Butter,  lb.  .31, 
0  S«5;  Eggs,  dozen,  10;  Turnips,  bush.  .314;  Potatoc* 
do.  50;  Unions,  do  .50;  Chickens,  d.z.  2.00  o  '50;  Bcel 
prine  pieces,  lb.  .8  o  .  10;  Veal.  .S ;  Mutton,  .6.1  o  .1 ;  Pork. 
4.51!  a  5  0';  !^had,pcr  pair,  18}  o  '.'5;  (ireen  Peas,  pur 
busk  .15  0  100;  Uadishes,  bunch,  2o  3;  Lclluce,  large 
heaJs.  .3o  4;  Caulillowers.  do.  25  o  31J;  Parsnips,  biish. 
15;  Carrots,. 15;  young  Ducks. per  doz.  2.50  <i  3.00;  lur- 
kies,  Sl^o  l.l-.'i;  young  Lambs,  dressed.  1  15a200;do. 
Pl«,  do.  .15  o  81ri;  prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  a  6.00; 
t-tSsages,  per  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Strawberries,  per  quart,  3ii 
0  J-V,  tioose'nerrics,  do    .18  o   20;  Currants,  do..l-t. 

Hay,  per  ton,  $10.00;  Kyc  Straw.  :..50  a  6.00;  Cut 
Gfass,  per  bundle,  .10  n  .U'.i 
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(From  the  Marietta  Pioneer,  May  9.) 

In  the  begicining  of  this  week,  our  liver  presented   = 

a  pleasing  sight   lo  Ihe   lover  of  trade,      for  a  dis-l  printed  every  Friday,  »t  Five  Dollars  P" J'"""'"^ ''' 
tance   of  several   miles,  the  shore   was   lined    with       JOHN  S.  SKINNLU  Ldi.or.by  John  U.  T.i,  cor. 
rafts  and  arks,  laden  with  all  kinds  of  producej  inl     of  St.  Paul  and  Market-its. 
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AORXOVXiTtr&S. 


NKW    TAKIKK  HIM.. 

Ai  art  ill  alterdlion  q/"  the  scvnnl  acll  impoting  Du- 

lie«  on  lmi>ortt' 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  House  of  Rtmt- 
ttntaiivaof  the  liiital  Ht.tles  qf' Jmrrica  in  Con- 
grtuasteiiihUd,  'I'liat,  Iroiii  iind  artor  the  first  day 
of  ScplemlxT,  one  thousand  rif,M  hundrod  and 
twenty  eit;lil.  in  liou  of  the  duties  now  iniposed  by 
la*,  on  til.-  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter 
mentioned.  Ilicre  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  the  folloiving  duties;  that  Is  to  say: 

First.  On  iron,  in  bars  or  bolts,  not  manufactur- 
ed, in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  rolling,  one  cent  per 

pound. 

SeconA  On  bar  and  bolt  iron,  made  wholly,  or 
in  part,  by  rollinc.  thirty-seven  dollars  per  ton: 
Provided,  That  all  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or 
Other  form,  less  finished  than  iron  in  bars  or  bolts. 
except  pigs  or  cast  iron,  shall  be  rated  as  rolled 
Jron  in  bars  or  bolts,  and  pay  a  duty  accordingly. 

TTiird,  On  iron,  in  pi;;s,  sixty-tivo  and  one-half 
cents  per  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

Fourth.  On  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  exceeding 
number  fourteen,  six  cents  per  pound,  and  o»er 
number  fourteen,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Fifth.  On  round  iron,  or  braziers'  rods,  of  three- 
sixteenths  to  ei^ht-sixteenths  of  inch  diameter,  in- 
elusire;  and  on  iron  in  nail  or  spike  rods,  slit  or 
rolled;  and  on  iron  in  sheets,  and  hoop  iron;  and 
on  iron  slit  or  rolled  for  band  iron,  scroll  iron,  or 
casement  rods,  three  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

SiilK  On  axes,  adzes,  drawing  knives,  cutting 
knives,  sickles,  or  reaping  hooks,  scythes,  spades, 
sboTcIs,  squares,  of  iron  or  steel,  bridle  bit.s  of  all 
descriptions,  steelyards  and  scale  beams,  socket 
cbissets,  vices,  ami  screws  of  iron,  for  wood,  called 
wood  screws,  ten  per  cent,  ad  ralorem,  in  addiKun 
to  the  present  rates  of  duty. 

Seventh.  On  steel,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

Eighth.  On  lead,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets,  three 
cents  per  pound;  on  leaden  shot,  four  cents  per 
pound;  on  red  or  white  lead,  dry  or  ground  in 
oil,  five  cents  per  pound;  on  litharge,  orange  min- 
eral, lead  manufactured  into  pipes,  and  sugar  of 
lead,  five  cents  per  pound. 

Sec.  2.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and 
after  the  thirtieth  dny  of  June,  ons  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  ar- 
ticles hereinafter  mentioned,  the  following  duties, 
in  lieu  of  those  now  imposed  by  law. 

Firit-  On  wool  unmanufactured,  four  cents  per 
pound;  and,  also  in  addition  thereto,  forty  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  nine;  from 
which  lime,  an  additional  ad  valorem  duty  of  five 
per  cent,  shall  be  imposed,  annually,  until  the 
whole  of  said  .-id  valorem  duty  shall  amount  to  fiHy 
per  cent.  And  all  wool  imported  on  the  skin,  sliall 
be  estimated  as  to  weight  anil  value,  and  shall  pay 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  other  imported  wool. 

Second.  On  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which 
wool  shall  be  a  component  part,  (except  carpelings, 
blankets;  worsted  stuff  goods,  bombazines,  hosiery, 
mils,  gloves,  caps,  and  bindings,)  the  actual  value 
of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  shall  not 
exceed  fifty  cents  the  square  yard,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  cost  fifty  cents  the  square  yard,  and  be 
charged  thereon  with  a  duty  of  forty  per  ccrtum 
ad  valorem,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  from  that  tine,  a 
duty  of  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem:  I'tovid- 
td.  That,  on  all  manufactures  of  wool,  except  flan- 
nels and  baizes,  the  actual  value  of  which,  al  the 
place  whence   imported,  shall  not   exceed  thirty- 
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three    and    one  third    cents    per    scpiun-    yaul,  sli.ill 
pay  fourteen  cents  per  square  yanl. 

7Viir(/.  t)n  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which 
wool  shall  be  n  component  part,  except  as  afore 
said,  the  actual  value  of  which,  at  the  place  whciicr 
importeil,  shall  exceed  fifty  cents  the  square  yard, 
and  shall  not  exceeil  one  dollar  the  scpiarc  yard, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  cost  one  dollar  llie  siiuan- 
yard,  and  lie  charged  thereon  with  a  duty  of  Inrty 
per  centum  ad  valorem,  until  the  tliirlielh  day  of 
.lone,  eiulileeii  hiiiidred  and  twenty-nine,  and  IVdiii 
that  time  a  duly  of  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valoniii. 

Fourth.  On  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  whiili 
wool  shall  be  a  component  part,  except  as  afore 
said,  the  actual  value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence 
imported,  shall  exceed  one  dollar  the  square  yard, 
and  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars  and  filty  cents  the 
square  yard,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  cost  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  the  square  yard,  and  be  charg- 
'd  with  a  duly  thereon  of  forty  per  centum  ad  va- 
liirem,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  from  that  time  a 
duty  of  forty  five  per  cencum  ad  valorem- 

Fifth.  All  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which 
wool  shall  be  a  component  part,  except  as  afore- 
said, the  actual  value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence 
imported,  shall  exceed  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
the  square  yard,  and  shall  not  exceed  four  dollars 
the  square  yard,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  cost,  al 
the  place  whence  imported,  four  dollars  the  square 
yard,  and  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  such  valuation, 
until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  from  that  time  a 
duly  of  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sixth.  On  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which 
wool  shall  be  a  component  part,  except  as  aforesaid, 
the  actual  value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  im- 
ported, shall  exceed  four  dollars  the  square  yard, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  a  duly  of 
foity-fivc  per  centum  ad  valorem,  until  the  thiiiielli 
day  of  June,  one  thoiisHnd  eight  hundred  ami 
tuenty-nine,  and  fioai  that  time,  a  duty  of  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Seventh.  On  woollen  blankets,  hosiery,  mils, 
gloves,  and  bindings,  thirty-five  per  ct.  ad  valorem. 
On  clothing,  ready  made,  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Eightli.  On  Brussels,  Turkey,  and  Wilton  car- 
pets and  carpelings,  seventy  cents  per  square  yard. 
On  all  Venilian  and  ingrain  carpels  or  carpeting, 
forty  cents  per  square  yard.  On  all  other  kinds  of 
carpets  and  carpeting,  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  or  col- 
ton,  or  parts  of  either,  thirty-two  cents  per  square 
yard.  On  all  patent  printed  or  painted  floorcloths, 
fifty  cents  per  square  yard.  On  oil  cloth,  other  than 
that  usually  denominated  patent  floor  cloth,  twenty- 
five  cents  per  square  yard.  On  furniture  oil  cloth, 
fifteen  cents  per  square  yard.  On  floor  matting, 
made  of  flags  or  other  materials,  fifteen  cents  per 
square  yard. 

See.  3.  .J/id  he  U  further  enacted,  That,  from  ami 
after  the  tliirlielh  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eiKht 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  follow- 
ing articles,  in  lieu  of  llie  duty  now  imposed  by  law. 

First.  On  unmanufactured  hemp,  forty-five  dol- 
lars per  ton,  until  the  tliirlielh  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  from 
which  time,  five  dollars  per  ton  in  addilion.  per 
annum,  until  the  duty  shall  amount  to  sixty  dollars 
per  ton.  On  cotton  basgiiiR.  four  and  a  half  cents 
per  square  yard,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  tiventy-ninc,  and  after- 
wards, a  duty  of  five  cents  per  square  yard. 

Seconrf.  On  unmanufactured  flax,  thirty-five  dol- 
lars per  ton,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- nine,  from 
which  time,  an  additional  duty  of  five  dollars  per 
ton,  per  annum,  until  the  duty  shall  amount  to  sixty 
dollars  per  ton. 


'I'hirit.  I  )ii  sad  duck,  nine  cents  the  sqimre  yard; 
and,  in  addiliiui  llnrrto,  one  li.df  cent  yeaily,  until 
the  same  shall  aiiioiiiit  to  twelve  and  u  half  cents 
(ler  square  yard. 

Ftiiirtlu  On  molasses,  ten  rents  per  gallon. 

Fifth.  On  all  imported  ditlilled  spirit*,  fifteen 
cents  per  gallon,  in  addition  to  the  duty  now  impos- 
ed by  law. 

Sixtlu  On  all  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which 
silk  shall  be  a  component  material,  coming  from 
bevond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  duly  of  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  the  additional  duly  of  five 
per  centum  to  take  cll'eet  from  and  after  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  .lune,  one  thousand  eight  humlred  and 
twenty-nine;  and  on  all  other  manufactures  of  silk, 
or  of  which  silk  shall  be  a  component  material, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  indigo,  an  additional  duty  of  five  cents  the 
pound  from  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  until  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  from  that  time  an  additional  duty  of  ten  cents 
each  year,  until  the  whole  duty  shall  amount  to 
fifty  cents  per  pound. 

Sec.  4.  «2h(/  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and 
after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eiuht,no  drawback  of  dutyshall 
be  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  any  spirit,  distilled 
in  the  United  .Slates,  from  molasses;  no  drawback 
shall  be  allowe<l  on  any  quantity  of  sail  duck,  le-fs 
than  fifty  bolts,  exported  in  one  ship  or  vessel,  at 
any  one  time. 

Sec.  5.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  thirtieth  day  June,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  eiglit, there  shall  be  levied,  collect- 
ed and  paid, in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  imposed  by  law, 
on  window  glass,  of  the  sizes  above  ten  inches  by 
fifteen  inches,  five  dollars  for  one  hundred  square 
feet:  Proeuled,  that  all  window  glass  imported  in 
plates  or  sheets,  uncut,  shall  be  chargeable  with  the 
same  rate  of  duty.  On  vials  and  bottles,  not  ex- 
ceeiling  tbc  'apacity  of  six  ounces  each,  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  per  groce. 

Sec.  6.  i/lnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  tivcniy-eight,  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  imposed 
by  law,  on  all  imported  roofing  slates,  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  inches  in  leng!h  by  six  inches  in  widtli, 
four  dollars  per  ton;  on  all  siicli  slates  exceeding 
twelve,  and  not  exceeding  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
five  dollars  per  ton;  on  all  slates  exceeding  four- 
teen, and  not  exceeding  sixteen  inches  in  length, 
six  ilollars  per  Ion;  on  all  slates  exceeding  sixteen 
inches,  and  not  exceeding  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
seven  dollars  per  ton;  on  all  slates  exceeding  eigh- 
teen, and  not  exceeding  twenty  inches  in  length, 
eight  dollars  per  ton;  on  slates  exceeding  twenty 
inches,  and  not  exceeding  twcHty-four  inches  in 
length,  nine  dollars  per  ton;  and  on  all  slates  ex- 
ceeding twenty-four  inches  in  length,  ten  dollars  per 
ton.  And  that,  in  lieu  of  the  present  duties,  there 
be  levied,  :ollected  and  paid,  a  duty  of  thirty-three 
and  a  third  per  centum  ad  valorem,  on  all  imported 
cyphering  slates. 

Sec  7  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  cotton 
cloths  whatsoever,  or  cloths  of  which  cotton  shall 
be  a  cninpouent  material,  excepting  nankeens  im- 
ported direct  fiom  China,  the  original  cost  of  which 
at  the  place  whence  imported,  with  the  addilion  of 
twenty  per  cent,  if  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  from  any  place  beyond  it,  and  of  ten  per 
cent,  if  imfiorted  from  any  other  place,  shall  be  less 
than  tliirly-fivc  cents  the  square  yard,  shall,  with 
such  ad.li'ion,  be  taken  and  deemed  to  have  cost 
thirty-five  cents  Ihe  square  yard,  and  charged  with 
duty  accordingly. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases 
where  the  duty  which  now  is,or  hereafter  may  be  im- 
posed, on  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandises,  injport- 
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ed  n.lu  thi'  (j'nKtcl  SlalfS,  bliall,  hy  law,  br.  ri'trnl'lMJ 
by,  or  bp  direct'  d  to  be  esliinaliMl  or  levied  upon 
the  \a\ae  of  the  square  yanl.oror  any  other  quan- 
tity or  parcel  thereof;  and  in  all  cases,  where  there  is 
or  shall  he  imposed  any  ad  valon-ni  rale  of  duly  on 
liny  iroods,  wares  or  merchandises,  imported  into  the 
Uiiiteil  ^t•^es.  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  collector 
within  uhose  dislrict  the  same  shall  be  imported  or 
cnlercd,  lo  cause  the  actual  value  thereof,  at  the 
time  purrliasid,  and  pl:ice  fr.im  which  the  same 
shall  have  been  imported  into  the  Uniteil  Slates,  lo 
be  appraised,  eslimated  and  ascertained,  and  the 
number  of  such  yards,  parcels  or  quantities,  and 
such  actual  value  of  every  of  them,  as  the  rase  may 
require:  And  it  shall,  in  every  Such  case,  be  the 
duly  of  the  appraisers  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
every  of  llieni.and  of  every  other  person  who  shall 
act  as  such  appraiser,  by  all  the  reasonable  ways 
and  means  in  bis  or  their  power,  lo  ascertain,  csti 
male  and  appraise,  the  true  and  actual  value,  any 
invoice  or  affidavit  thereto,  lo  the  contrary  notwilh- 
slindinsj,  of  the  said  troods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, at  the  time  purchased,  and  place  fioni  whence 
Ihe  same  "hall  have  been  imported  into  the  United 
Stales,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels  or 
quantities,  and  such  actual  value  of  every  of  them, 
as  the  case  may  require:  and  all  such  ^oods.  wares 
and  men  handisei,  Ixirn;  nianufaclures  of  wool,  or 
whereof  wool  shall  be  a  component  part,  which 
shall  be  iiiiporled  into  Ihe  United  Slates  in  an  un- 
finished condition  shall,  in  every  su»h  appraisal,  be 
taken,  dectned  and  eslimaled  by  the  said  appraisers, 
and  every  of  tbem,  and  every  person  who  shall  act 
as  such  appraiser,  to  have  been,  at  the  time  pur 
chased,  and  place  from  whence  Ihe  same  were  im 
ported  into  Ihe  United  .Slates,  of  as  great  actual 
Taliie  as  if  the  same  had  been  entirely  finished  And 
to  the  value  of  the  said  ;;oods,  wares  and  merchan 
disc,  so  ascertained,  there  shall,  in  all  ca-es  where 
the  same  are  or  shall  be  charged  with  an  ad  valorem 
duly,  be  added  all  charges,  e.\cept  insurance,  and 
also  twenty  per  centum  on  the  said  actual  value  and 
charges,  if  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
or  any  place  beyond  the  same,  or  from  beyoml 
Cape  Horn;  or  fen  per  centum  if  from  any  other 
place  or  country:  and  the  said  ad  valorem  rates  of 
duty  shall  be  estimated  on  such  aggregate  amount, 
any  thing  in  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing: Provided,  That  in  all  cases  where  any  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty, 
or  whereon  the  duly  is,  or  shall  be  by  law  regulateil 
by,  or  be  directed  to  be  estimated  or  levied  upon 
the  value  of  Ihe  square  yard,  or  any  other  quantity 
or  parcel  thereof,  shall  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  .Stales,  from  a  country  other  than  that  in 
which  llic  same  were  manufaclured  or  produced, the 
appraisers  »hall  value  Ihe  same  at  the  current  value 
thereof,  at  Ihe  tinje  of  purchase  before  such  last  ex- 
portation to  Ihe  United  States,  in  the  country  where 
I  he  same  may  have  been  originally  manufactured  or 
produced. 

Sec.  9.  Md  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  all 
cases  where  the  actual  value  to  be  appraised,  esti- 
mated, and  ascertained,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  of 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  into  the 
United  Stales,  and  ^ubjixt  to  any  ad  valorem  duly. 
or  whereon  Ihe  ihily  is  regulated  by,  or  directed  tu 
be  imposed  or  levied  on,  Ihe  value  of  the  square 
yard,  or  oilier  parcel  or  (|uanlity  thereof,  shall,  by 
ten  per  cenlum,  exceed  the  invoice  value  tliereoi, 
in  adriilion  to  tin-  duly  imposed  by  law,  on  Ihe  same, 
if  they  had  been  invoiced  at  their  real  value,  as 
aforesaid,  there  phall  be  li'vied  and  collected  on  Ihe 
same  iro'ids,  wares,  and  inerehandise,  ('.fly  per  cent, 
ol  the  duly  so  imposed  on  the  same  goods,  wares, 
and  inercbandi-,e.  when  fairly  invoiced:  Fnioidcd, 
alu-aiji,  Th  .1  nolbing  in  Ibis  seeliun  contained  sb.dl 
be  eiuistrued  to  impose  the  sabl  list  nieiilioned  duly 
of  fifiy  per  centum,  for  H  variance  between  Ihe  bona 
fldc  iovulce  of  goods  produced  in  tbe  inauner  spe- 


cified in  the  proviso  lo  the  eighth  section  of  this 
act,  and  the  current  value  of  Ihe  said  merchandise 
in  the  country,  where  Ihe  same  may  htvc  been 
originally  manufactured  or  produced:  Jiiid,  further. 
That  Ihe  penally  of  idly  per  centum,  imposed  by 
Ihe  thirteenth  section  of  Ihe  act,  enlitled  "An  act 
supplementary  lo,  and  to  amend  the  act,  enlilled 
'An  act  to  regulate  Ihe  collection  of  dnties  on  im- 
ports and  tonnage,  passed  the  second  day  of  March, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- nine,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  first,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  Iwenly-three,  shall  not 
be  deemeii  lo  apply  or  allaeh  to  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  which  shall  be  subject  to  lb'-  addi 
tional  duly  of  lifty  per  centum,  as  aforesaid,  imposed 
by  this  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall 
be  the  duly  ol  Ihe  S>-(retary  of  the  Treasury,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates, 
from  time  to  time,  lo  establish  such  rules  and  regii- 
lations,  not  inconsistent  with  Ihe  laws  of  the  United 
Stales,  as  the  Piesident  of  the  United  Slates  shdl 
think  proper,  lo  secure  a  just,  failbful,  and  impar 
lial  appraisal  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
as  aforesaid,  imported  into  Ihe  United  Slates,  and 
just  and  proper  entries  of  such  actual  value  thereof, 
.  nd  of  the  square  yards,  parcels,  or  other  quantities 
thereof,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  of  such  actual 
value  of  every  of  them:  And  it  shall  be  Ihe  duly  of 
the  Secretary  of  Ihe  Treasury  lo  report  all  such 
rules  and  reguli  lions,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  to 
the  then  next  Session  ol  Congress. 

ANDIiKVV  STEVENSON, 
Speaker  uj  the  House  of  Representativet 

SA.MUKL  SMITH, 
President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 
May  19th,  1828:   App'ov.d: 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


COMPARATlVf;  VIEW  OF  THE    TARIFF  LAWS 

We  have  formed  an  abstract  of  the  duties  chargeable 
in  conformity  with  the  Tarilf  just  adopted,  and  have 
also  placed  against  the  various  articles,  the  rates  of  duly 
as  fixed  by  tlie  law  of  1824,  and  as  existing  previous  to 
that  time.  [J^.  F.  Journal  of  Cmmuerce 

Old  I'arltl'i.i 
Prolectilig  Tariff  of  18'28.  Prolecling  Itevenue  uji 

No.  TariffoflBM.  10  ISii. 

1.  Iron,  in  bolta  iir  bars,  nol  rol- 

led. I  c  per  lU.     -     -     ■  -     90  ctB.  cwt.  or 

do  r()lli'd,iilt.(>iit  slabs. blonina  112  iba.  75c.  US  lbs. 

and    l(njp,  or   nlliei  w  Irtc.  ex- 

ct'pl   [iig!,  and  cast  iron,  J^J7 

1011,  .     -     -  -     -  .Jt.Mrwl.  ^I.-Wcwl 

2.  dn  in  pigs,  G'iA  CIS  cwt  50c  cwl.  Ulc    cwl. 
S.   Wiru  ol  iron  or  ileel,  nol  finer     Mot  finer  lliaa  1 

than  .No    14.  li  els  ;  finer  llian     No.  IH,    5c.,  Sslame. 

Nu   11.  10  CIS.     -         -    -        finer,  9c.  ) 

4.  Round  lion  or  bra-piers'  rods, 

3  10  to  A  inch,  nail  or  Fpike 

rod-H,  iron  III  sllfctmir   Itoops 

and  slit   or  tolled  I'ur  b.iiids, 

casenieni  rods.  M  ci«  lb.     -     3c.  per  lb.  $?,SOe.  ewt 

*.  Axes,  iitlzfs.  d.awinu'  knives,      WoimIsctcws, 

cutting    krii  ri,     sickles,    or     sickles. 

re  .ling  hmkt,  scythes, $p  dct     «cyllh:s, 

shove.',   !.qiii.ie>    III or     apndes.SDpcr 

so  rl,  liiidli'  Ijits,  sleel  j-aids,      cl..  nil  other 

ECiile,  beniiis,  -ocket  rliisi-ls,     nianulacliirea 

\lceH    and   Tvood  screws,  10     of  iron, 'ij  par 

piTceiii  aildiiional       -     -     -      ct.  SO  per  ct. 

0.  «i«l,  $l,.'illcut. $1  cwl.  J|l  pi^rcwt 

Li-.id  III   [iiKs,  bara,  or  altccta, 

3  IIS   lb. Sc.  pcrlb.  Ic  per  lb. 

r.      do  shut. -1  els   lb     -     -    -    -     3ido.  Sc.    do 

8.      do    Ti'd    or  white,   dry.  or 
giound   In  oil,  5  cts.  lb.     * 


4    do. 


3c.     do 


(Frcm  fi  Ccr'e*p9'-dent,) 
Notts,  containing  observations  on  the  TarilT  recent- 
ly enaeleil  by  tyoni^ress  -  shcwinc;  the  rate  ami  amount 
of  indin  I't  taxation  on  the  Acriciilliiial  intenst: 

No.  1  — J^C'-ol,  per  cwl.  ilicitnu-  above  the  la^l  Ijirift' 

No   i.  .1.  mid  4  —Not   m  ileriidly  iitl'eetini^  the  raniiir 

Nil.  fi  —  1  III-  pi-i-arer  part  of  lie  ■ '  iinpleiiu-til«  an-  ilireclly,  or  in- 

iliii  Illy.  i)t;rii-iiltiinil.     The)  aiv  all  i-aui-U  by  the  tnrilf.  tell  per  ct  ; 

but  u^  .iiiiii    p.i.    IS.  and  (.lhi-r«   to  |M-r   cent,    at   the   pri-H-nl    time, 

till  y  will  ill  liitiiri-  p.-ty  15  anil  4'i  p-  r  ei-nt.     Of  tin*  Kid  rate  are  all 

th'i.e   ill  ii   he.;  the  iiihcn   pay  ti  per  cent. 

No.  0 — U:ii„din  ihi-.liil)   .    per  cent,  and  of  oourlc  tD  price. 
Nu    7— It:i..id    hull    II  i-elit  pe.    pulliid. 

No.  8.— lUucU  io  |>cr  M-at.  im  iu  ctnc* 


.,..«.,  OW  Tariff  of 

Frotecting  fanff  of  1888.  Prolectinc  Hevriiue  u> 

Tariff  of  IBM.  to  1894. 
0.       doplposScis   lb.     -     .     -     .     sapercl.  SO  pet  cl. 

10.  Litharge,  nrnni!e,  mineral  and 

sugar  of  lead,  5  CU.  lb      -  ISperct.  ISpcrcl. 

The  articles  enumerated   above  are  included  in  the 
first  section  of  the  new  law,  and  are  to  be  charged  with 

the  new  duty  from  the  first  day  of  September  next 

The  following  sections  go  into  opcralirn  on  the  301h  of 
June  next,  except  when  otherwise  specially  proTided: 

11.  Wool,  (the siiniR    if  on   sKlna.)      Cosliii^nnt 

4r   lb.   and  111  per  ct     adval.  nwire  than  ID 

unlilJuiie  311,  IW.'D  IhenSpir  c    15  |ipt  ct  ; 

ct    increase   annually   to  50  hiRhercost, 

P"  cl.         .....  30  per  cent.  ISperct. 

11.    Woollens,  (whrilly  Ol  in  part,) 
etrept   rarpeiine.    b'ankels, 
worsted    MillTs,  bonibuzinea, 
hosiery,   nuts,  gloves,  cap«, 
and   hindiiiKS,  the    taliie  of 
which  at  the   place  whence 
rxported,    dues   nol     exceed 
:i:iic    eq    yd,  lo   pay  14   eta. 
St)   yd  ,  Iriini  .l:tj  to  M  rls.  to 
be  eaOoiali-d   at    5t)c.;   ftom 
5lh     to  $l,at  $1    linni  $1  lo 
$-2'.  at  -i).:   Iioiii  S-.'t  lo  54, 
ai  $4,  and  10  becliaig'ed  wiih 
40  pel  cl  ilutyiinlil  June  30, 
I8J9,  aflerwaids  45  in-r  cl.; 
and  exceediiif^  $4,  lo  becliai-      Cnstinitlen 
ped  with  45  per  Cl  until  June     than  3.IA  c. 
30.  I^-JO,  and  atterwaid-.  with      aq.yd   25  [ler 
5(1  per  cl.;  and  nil  unfinished      tt..  all  ollierg 
wiiiillens  are  to  lie  e»ninaied     33^  per  cl.  ad 
al  the  same  value  as  if  fin-     val  on  actual 
ished  value  or  coat.  25  per  ct 

13.  WiHillen   RIankela,  35  per  ct.     25  pet  ct.  15  per  ct. 

14.  Hosiery,  mils,  gloves,  and  bin- 

dinus.   35  per  cl      .     •     .     -      33J  do  do  2]  do  do 

15.  I'lolliiniE  ready  made.  .'iO  pr  cl.     30    dodo  SOdodo 

16.  lirussets.  'rnrki-y   and  Wilton 

I'arpel.-j,  Tflc.  sq.  yd    -    .    •      50cv(].yd.  25  do  do 

1:.  Wiieiian  and  ingrain  carpeting, 

40c  sq  yd 25  do  do  do  25dado 

18.  .Ml   other    caipelinp  of  wool, 

hetnp,  or  cotton,  or  m  pail  uf 

either,  :i2c.  sq-  yd.         •  SO  c.  sq.  yd.  SSpcrcl. 

19.  Patent  printed  or  panned  Floor- 

cloths. Sfic  sq.  yd  .iithei  tlil- 
cliiths  25  per  el.:  Furniture 
Oilcliilh>.  and  Floorniatting 
of  flags  or  other  niateriala, 
15c.  sq  yd. 30perct.  SOtlo^ 

20.  Hemp,  J45  Ion.  unlit  the  ,10lh 

June,  1H2!>,  then  $.'i  adililion 

aimuaiiv  until  ^m         -    -     S3S  Ion,  *30,  ton 

11.  Flax.  (3.)  Ion    niiiit  JuneHO, 

18iS,  then  JSiii  aildillon  iin- 

nnallyiinitl  ,$(ill     -    .    -     .     )5  per  cent        ISperccDl 
23.  ('ollon  Raiding.  4A  els.  sq  yd. 

until  Jur».  :iO. 'l»-»,  then  5 

els  sq   yd     ,    -    -        -         33  c.  iqr.  yd.    SO  per  cent 
U.  Sail  Duck   0  tls  sqr.  yd  and  i 

ct.  addliionyearly  until    124  Rti9sia|l2  ps. 

els.,  and  nodtawliack  on  less  Ravens  ^1| 

tlian.'iOlioltsir.iiiirribipiiieiil.      15  per  cent         Holland  $il 
34.  Dislilled  Kpirils,  t5cts.  (lall  ad-  Friiniolhcfma. 

dilional,  ftlie  di.ty  on  spirita     Frnni  grain.         teriiils 

waa  not  altered  In  '34.)  Isi  pf.  42  c.  gl  38  cenw 

3d         45  3^ 

M        4B  42 

4lll       52  48 

Slh       rtO  it 

blglier  -S         7« 
25.  Indigo,  5  era  addttionitl  fVom 

June  30.    1«9.    lo   Jime  .30, 

irao.  and    10  els.  addllliinal, 

per  ami.  until  the  wholeduty 

aliall  be  50  CIS.  ISccnla  15  renu 


No.  9.— ^Vi-  eaniiot  iiale  the  iiicn-aie  of  duty,  as  the  change  is 
from  an   iil  valiimn  mti-  to  oin-  ipecitlc- 

No.  10 —lo  like  maiiiuvasNo.  0 

Vtl.  11. — \^  tlii,  it  the  only  iiittcle  t  at  leemt  tn  protect  the  far- 
n>iT,I  will  hi'l-.  state  the  o|M  r.ltinn  ol  ilie  tH|-ilT  on  raw  wuol.  I  he 
ndva|iin-m  duly  NBiies  with  the  original  con  of  the  wool  Thus,  ft' 
the  wool 

Colt  10  centi  per  lb.,  a  duty  of  40  p<-r  cent,  it       4  cents  per  lb. 

Coti  to  ceoli     d^l.  do.        40       do.  8  do. 

C.-II  40  cents     ilo.  tin         40       do  ItS  do. 

In  addition  10  the  ad  valon-iiiduiy.the  wiml  pay*  4el,.  pi-r  Ih.  w.  ii^hr, 
whetla-rli  I  or  co:ir,i — iliei-<<un-  ihe  whole  diil)  upuli  wuol  cu«t- 
ini^  lOceiili  per  lb  will  h<-  8  cent,— coiiint;  20  ci-nti,  Ibe  duly  will 
be   II  cei  11— totting  40  c-iiti,lhi   duly  will  he  2n  ei-ntt 

No,  12  — liicn-ave  ul  duty  alio,e  the  prt-H'Ol  du'y  12  per  rent  ,  ut* 
liniMtcty  1  P  rei-iit.  If  aii>  iiiaii'tcoat  latt  year  eoit  .^0  dullurt,  it 
will  111  inert  u,ed  h>  thii  tariff  .1  dullan  and  00  iH-nts  this  year,  aiai 
nllinttlel)  .'.dollan  and  I"  eeiits. 

No.U.  — Inert  :i,e  ol  duly  lopirct-nt. 

Not  14.  t-^.  It.  17,  18.  iiTid  Iti.— Nol   very  ntatrrial  tn  the  fsrmer. 

Nu  S>  —  I'eii  iliilliirs  per  ton  pituieciinii;  a  mere  nominal  prulec- 
lion  IHni    the  l^rt  hi  iiipei-ioi-ily  of  lluttia  hemp 

No.  41 — ts  Nil.  20.  nominal  only 

No.  31-  h  ft  -loiirUn  of  a  cent  increaied  at  present;  ultimately 
one  aiii|a  qiMiit  r  n  in. 

No.  2)  — L'nimporlDnt  to  Ihe  farmer;  oppreltite  to  Ihe  merchant. 

No  2i— Nominsl  protrcliun  to  the  farnnrand  di,tili«-r.  and  only 
nominal 

No   .1- Nol  atfirting  llic  I'ai 
te  SoQtIem  ptaittLTs. 


lanner  materiaUy;  nominal  pf«tecti«a 


No   II.— Vol.   10.) 


AAIRRTCVN  FARMKR. 


sn 


M. 


V..liunr«,  lU  CO  ixll  •nil  no 
«lrnwb«rk  onllifrxptMlRttoil 
ol  !tu(rtl«  tlt4tlllr<l  Ihvuliuin- 

|l«liulWlilir«  i>l  »tlk  Itoni  hf 
n<i»l  llH-  It!"-  "I  <i  It"!*, 
3n  |*f  CI,  ■llrf  Jlllir  Will, 
l-'^K  [\VeJt>  n»l  m- lliRl 
the  «rm»U'*i»n  all  .ith»-(  itmn- 
U'aclurr*  i>l  Pllk  M  prr  CI  " 
pitnluci*  anjr  cUaufVlrouuh* 
pir«fiil  lalf  1 

VMiiiL.w  jU-.  l«r»»rlll»n  10 
hy  15.  AKtl  In  Ujcfts  uncut. 
$-,|,.-,   M><-..t 

A  'V     ••I    "• 

.  «to 

p   ,  ii'l   l«rjM 

Ihjn   I.'  !■>  11"    T<  I""    '*  '" 
II  in.  Umi.   #i.    '<•"  "■'■  f: 

ir.  t,.  I"  f?  ijiiii-.M,  I?.  -JO 


Protect  inn 
1  .nil  of  I>I4. 


lli'itnur  up 
!<■  I«t4. 


Sc«nu|*m>n     3  ctnuplloii 


.  cr. 


Jl. 
M. 


J  prrcl 
rlccptiltiihcrnt 

Our.  I  f'  (ij  tllIMB   '  I'l  Wh.ll- 

rvrf  ciwl,  iiliSil,  Willi  llir  Kd- 
diitoii  of  -Al  |tci  Cfiil  If  be- 
yond tlicl  •|«<*rtf  <.0"<l  Mope, 
and  10  |iei  ci-iit  It  fMiDi  other 
plftcc«  be  deemed  Ui  (ia%e 
enpi  35  ct*  (MT  M|  vsmI.  mid 
be  charted  Willi '.Tj  percent 


U  per  cent 

|j  per  tent 

$* 

fl.SS 

flail  » 

»  per  ccal 

Vt  per  cent 

IS  per  ccnl 
It 

Minlmntn 
unitcr  Mime 
condi'I'iiiii  30 
cetitrt  Willi  ^ 

per  cent  duty,  So  per  cent. 


livi-nly  !«(iinnrrt.  of  hrin|)  He  i»  o(  o|iiiiit)n,  llial 
I'l'Kiriii*  fun  be  iii»il>'  (or  six  rrnis  s  ywril.  in  mlili 
liuii  lo  ihr  price  of  llir  ciillon.  He  is  hIiouI  Io  k* 
Inlilisli  hi'.  ni.trliiiiiT),  am)  (i)  conmifiicK  lii^  iiprra- 
llOll^.  mill  ivt!  sh.ill  Miiin  nee  (lie  I'fl'ii-I.  Hi-  is  a 
(iriiclii-al  m!in,  hihI  I  have  Krc.it  i-niiriilinrr  in  lis 
siiri-e-is.  'I'hr  simllirrn  st.iirs  miisl  cdiih'  li>  llie  tie 
liiiiiiiialiniiorniaktni;  llii  ir  ImKtfinn  willi  llieirown 
lalxiiir  .iml  iiialfiialH.  Tliis  «ill  |>ro(luce  a  ."aviiiR 
iif  near  a  niillii'ii  anil  a  half  of  iliillarH.  aiimially.  lo 
the  lalirr  slales.  I  am  very  tflid  to  see  yoii  have  a 
jiisl  view  of  liiis  siihjei-l,  anil  you  will  rentier  an 
irre|itable  net  vice  to  the  country,  by  introiluciiij; 
the  inaehinery,  ami  seltiim  the  example.  1  have 
no  iliiubl  it  will  rapidly  tipicaii  through  our  southern 
region. 

It  requires  some  person  of  enter|iri9e  and  capital, 
to  |;ike  the  lead  in  this  busiiies».  1  do  not  doubt 
it«  enlirr  sucee.ss. 

The  soiilliern  stales  begin  lo  umlcrsland  their 
true  iiileresls.  and  1  refer  you  to  Ihe  report  fiom 
North  Carolina. 

There  is  nothing  inore  true,  than  that  slaves  are 
cap.ble  of  all  the  labour  connected  wilh  iiianufac 
lures,  and  that  it  is  cheaper  than  white  labour- 


when  the  MiiiniiiN  are  removed  front  the  paHluraur, 
of  Annora;  but  Hits  i»  ltk>ly  in  part  lo  iiri«c  from 
the  neglect  of  clianitiK  ami  w»»bin(;  iheni,  which  at 
Annora  is  so  as*iiliioii»ly  alletnleil  In.  IJy  a  late 
report  of  M  Terne.-iux  to  the  I'aris  AKriculliiral 
Society,  the  Krench  Angorai  have  iitcreamil  in  num- 
ber, and  prosper  fipially  with  the  native  variety." 

(It  is  probable  that  the,  race  miylit  be  obtained 
Ihroiigh  Ihe  agency  of  our  hospiluble  anil  paliiotir 
luiiiistcr  at  Pari-.— .Mr   Umwn.) 


THE  TARIFF. 

A  misapprehension  in  rei^ard  lo  the  date,  or  ra- 
ther d.ites.  when  the  provisions  of  Ihe  new  Tarifl 
Uw  are  to  lake  efTecl,  existing,  it  is  iui|iortanl  that 
Ihe  public  should  be  apprised  of  the  true  slate  ol 
the  case. 

An  amendment  (says  the  NalionsI  Intelligencer,) 
was  adopted  in  the  Senate,  to  the  Jirsl  section  of  the 
bill,  which  postponeil  the  time  at  which  it  is  lake 
effect,  from  the  ihirlielh  day  of  June  lo  the  lirsl 
day  uf  Sep'rinber.  This  amendiiieni,  it  is  suppos- 
ed; was  intended  li.  apply  to  the  whole  bill.  Wbe- 
ther  the  ilistiiietion  between  th'  first  section  was 
accidental  or  otherwise,  il  is  one  of  the  fe.ilures  uf 
the  bill  as  it  has  passed.  The  first  scctron  em- 
brares  the  duties  on  iron,  in  Its  various  farms  and 
liihrics,  and  lead;  and  Ihe  new  duties  on  these  arti- 
cles do  not  take  effect  uiilil  Ihe  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  other  articles  of  wool,  tninuf.ictures 
of  wool;  hemp,  and  ils  m.tnulactures;  distilled  spi. 
rits,  window  glass,  vials  and  bottles,  roofing  slates, 
•nd  cotton  clolhs,  Sic.  the  new  duty  is  lo  take  effect 
as  proposed  in  the  original  bill,  on  the  30ib  ilay  of 
June.  The  additional  duly  on  imligo,  ol  tive  cents 
per  pound,  is  not  to  take  effect  until  the  .SOlh  day 
of  June,  I8i9;  at  ibe  expintion  of  one  year  after 
which,  an  addiliiuial  duty  on  Ihjt  article  is  to  take 
effect,  at  Ihe  rate  of  ten  cents  each  year,  until  Ihe 
whole  duty  shall  aiuount   to  filly  cents  p>'r  pound. 

[A*.  York  paper. 


RED  CLOVER. 

Ma.  Skikner,  PciiiHcloii,  S.  C,  Afay  8,  1828. 

6ir, — Allow  me  to  state  an  agricultural  lact  which 
apprars  lo  me  singular.  About  ten  years  since  I 
obtained  some  red  clover  and  limo'hy  seed,  from 
the  north,  "hich  were  sowed  by  way  of  experiiucnl. 
on  a  pierce  of  upliiid,  part  of  wlii';b  had  been  an 
old  M'getable  garden. 

It  grew  very  well,  and  remained  three  years,  when 
it  was  ploughed  up,  and  the  ground  put  in  sweet 
ootatues — since  when  it  has  been  in  constant  and 
close  cultivation,  (with  the  exception  uf  last  year.i 
three  or  four  years  successively,  in  cotton,  and  one 
year  in  corn  cultivated  in  a  particular  manner,  with 
the  view  of  making  the  greatest  (iroduct. 

In  February  last  il  was  sown  in  oats,  and  the  part 
which  was  the  old  garden  (about  an  acre,)  is  no  v 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  red  clover,  about 
knee  hi;^h,  and  in  bloom. 

Is  it  peculiar  to  the  red  clover  seed  to  remain 
such  a  length  of  lime  in  the  ground  without  losing 
its  germinating  quality?  Or  how  has  this  growth 
been  reproduced.' 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  E  COLHOUN. 


LATE  FROST. 

Mr.  Skivver,  Pnyton,  OAio,  .Voy  15,  1828. 

.Sir, The  last  number  i7)  of  the  Fanner,  men- 
lions  very  destructive  frosts  in  Alaliama,  iJcc.  alioiil 
the  6ih  and  7lh  April.  Here,  on  the  41h,  jth.  tith, 
and  7lh,we.  had  severe  freizing;  peaches  and  pears 
nearly  all  killed;  some  apples,  plums  and  chcrriet 
left. 

V' ine»  not  so  far  advanced  at  that  time  a»  to  be 
hurt.     VVhcal,  ficc.  safe  and  very  promising. 

Last  year,  between  the  4lii  ami  7th  .May,  my 
vines,  which  had  young  shoots  several  inches  long 
and  full  of  embryo  clusters  were  killed  by  frost— 
not  only  the  young  shoots,  but  the  whole  stock 
above  giouiid.  ^ew  shoots  sprung  up  from  just 
tinder  Ihe  surface  of  the  ground,  and  grew  finely. 
These  shoots,  pruned  this  spring,  are  now  full  of 
I'riiil  in  promise— should  they  be  sparetl  from  frost. 
I  imagine  lite  vines  of  the  correspoDdent  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Herbemonl's  letter,  (Farmer.  No  7,) 
were  in  the  situation  of  mine  last  year,  and  that 
they  were  not  killed  by  late  pruning,  but  bj  frost. 
May  frost,!  believe,  will  prove  the  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  the  vine  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

JOB  HAINES. 


COTTON  BAGGING. 

The  letter  which  we  subjoin  on  the  subject  of 
domestic  manuractiires,  is  from  a  southern  mi/mliir 
of  the  oatiunal  legislature,  to  his  friend  in  this 
county.  UValckez  .Iricl. 

Senate,  IMh  Mureh.  19:23. 

Dear  Sir: — I  send  you  to-day  a  No.  of  ihe  Farmer 
on  the  production  and  consuniptinn  of  cotton,  and 
on  the  iiianuf.icture  of  it  in  the  United  Stales. 

Mr  Dewres,  of  Kentucky,  who  sent  Ihe  sample 
of  bagging  to  Natchez,  has  obtained  a  paieni  for  a 
machine  for  spinning  this  bagging,  by  wliicli,  he 
says  that  two  boys  and  a  man,  will  spin  as  much  as 

^'o-  «*.— Duty  incivaie^  100  per  cent.— will  cost  5  cenu  per  gal- 
lon mort   than  tH-rrtofore. 

No.  17.— I  .creased,  not  for  protectioo,  but  as  a  further  premium 
I  an  imanulactun-i  of  cotton. 

No.  iS.- Not  lualtrinl  to  farmers 

"o  *".—**  ill  i"er\-.i>e  Ihe  Doctor's  bills  from  500  to  5000  per  ct., 
aacording  lo  coiiiCience. 

Ko.  JO.  lmmaieri.-il  to  farmers. 

Ko.  )!.— liicrx-ated  duty  109  per  cent. 
I       a'^   31.— Incre»«n  ihe  dutie,  upon  all  low-priced  eottoni,  to  ri^ht 
and  three  i|iijirter  cents  per  square  y  ird— in  (Mineral,  about  sasenly. 
enniy  nr  amety  per  cajl.  upon  imported  cottons. 


CampbelVs  Stntion,  Tenn.,  May  10,  1828. 
.Mr.  Skinker, 

Sir, — I  wish  to  ascertain  through  the  American 
Farmer,  what  effect  Ihe  late  frosts  of  the  spring 
have  had  on  the  leaves  of  Ihe  rnulberr)  tree.  So  far 
as  I  am  informed,  neither  fruit  nor  leaf  has  been 
tijured,  although  the  fruit  and  Icf  of  every  thing 
else,  so  far  as  1  know,  was  destroved. 

JAMES  MARTIN. 


BOB.TXCiriiTUB.B. 


THE  ANGORA  GOAT. 

Mr.  Skinner,  Ciiy  of  fVasliinglon,  May  16,  1828. 

1.  I  wish  to  ascertain  wbelher  any  of  the  Cash- 
mere, or  .\ngora  ^oat.  that  produce  the  fine  hair, 
have  been  imported  into  the  L'nited  States. 

2  What  part  of  the  United  States  would  be 
sailed  lo  Ihe  rearing  of  ihe  goat? 

3  What  difliculUes  exist  in  procuring  the  goat — 
and  what  the  probable  expense? 

Some  person,  Ihruugh  Ihe  medium  ofyour  paper, 
will  much  oblige  me  by  answering  the  above  inter- 
rogatories. VV.  HAILE. 

(From  Loudon's  Encyclopxilia  of  Agriculture.) 
"The  .Angora  goat,  a  native  of  Turkey,  is  chiefly 
valued  for  its  exquisitely  fine  hair  down,  which 
grows  uniler  ils  coarse  liair,  and  of  which  the  Cash- 
mere shawls  are  manufactured.  The  down  is  ob- 
tained by  gently  combing  them.  A  consiileiable 
iiuiiiber  of  this  breed  were  imported  lo  France 
from  Persia,  in  1819,  and  stationed  at  St.  Oiners. 
with  a  view  to  their  increase,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  shawl  mantilacltire.  'I'he  kids  of  this  flock 
are  said  lo  be  abundantly  covereil  wnh  ilown  and 
hair, anil  superior  in  strength  and  appearance  lo  indi- 
genous French  kids  of  the  same  age.  It  is  a  common 
opinion,  that  the  down  of   this  goat  degenerates 


KITCHEN  GARDEN— JUNE. 

Sowing  and  planting  are  still  reqiiisite  in  many 
successional,  and  some  main  crops  lor  autumn  and 
winter;  and  in  the  crops  now  ailvancing.  or  in  per- 
fection, Ihe  business  of  hoeing,  weeding,  and  occa- 
sional  watering,  will   demand    particular  alletilion. 

Planting  is  now  necessary  in  seteral  principal 
plants,  lor  general  succession  summer  crops,  and 
main  crops  for  autumn,  winter,  &c  The  whole  in 
the  open  ground,  except  two  articles,  and  those 
are  cucumbers,  and  melon  plants  for  the  last  crop 
in  hot  tied  lidges. 

In  the  open  ground  plant  cabbage,  brncoll.  bore- 
cole, savoys,  coleworts,  celery,  endive,  lettuce,  cau- 
liflowers, leeks,  beans,  kidney-beans,  and  various 
aromatic  ami  pot-heibs,  by  slips,  cuttings,  or  young 
plants.  Showery  weailier  is  liy  far  the  best  either 
for  sowing  or  planiing;  and  when  il  occurs  lose  no 
tii.ie  in  pulling  in  the  necessary  crops  wanting. 

Keep  your  asparagus  beds  very  clear  from  weeds, 
now  commonly  rising  numerously  therein,  which 
will  soon  overspread,  if  not  timely  cleared  out. 
Likewise  new-planted  asparagus,  and  seed-beds, 
should  be  carefully  weetled.  Cut  the  asparagus 
now  in  perfection,  accoriling  as  Ihe  sboots  advance, 
three,  four,  or  five  inches  high;  which  you  may 
continue  to  do  all   this  month. 

Plant  successional  crops  of  beans  in  the  begin- 
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ning,  niiJille,  and  liitter  end  of  this  luonlli,  some 
Windsors,  long  fiods,  white  blossom,  and  >lumford 
kinds,  or  any  others.  If  the  weather  is  very  hot 
jind  dry,  soak  the  heans  a  few  hours  in  soft  water 
before  you  |)l,int  them.  Hoe  those  of  former  plant- 
in?,  and  draw  the  earth  to  the  stems.  To])  those 
that  are  in  blossom. 

Vour  carlr  cauliflo>vprs,  which  will  be  now  ad- 
vancing in  ilower  heads,  must  be  watered  in  dry 
weather  to  niaUe  the  heads  large;  and  according  as 
the  heads  show,  break  down  some  of  the  large  leaves 
over  them,  to  keep  olf  sun  and  rain,  that  ihcy  may 
he  while  and  close.  Mark  for  seed  some  of  the 
largest  and  best,  to  remain  in  the  same  ^ilace,  to 
produce  it  in  autumn. 

The  first  main  crops  of  celery  must  be  now 
planteil  in  trenches  to  blanch;  the  trenches  to  be 
three  feet  distance,  a  foot  wide,  and  dig  the  earth 
out  a  spade  deep,  laying  it  equally  to  each  side  in 
a  level  order;  then  dig  the  boltom,  and  if  poor  and 
rotten,  dung,  and  dig  it  in.  Draw  up  some  of  the 
strongest  plants,  trim  the  long  roots  and  lops,  plant 
a  row  along  the  bottom  of  each  trench  four  or  five 
inches  distance,  and  finish  with  a  good  watering. 

In  tlie  beginning  of  this  month  sow  a  full  crop 
of  cucumbers  in  the  natural  ground  to  produce 
picklers,  and  for  other  late  purposes  in  autumn;  al- 
lotting a  compartment  of  rich  ground  dug  and 
formed  into  beds  five  or  six  feet  wide;  and  along  ] 
the  middle,  form  with  the  hand  shallow  basin-liUe 
holes,  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  one  or  two  deep 
in  the  middle,  and  a  yard  distant  from  each  other; 
sow  eight  or  ten  seeds  in  the  middle  of  each  half 
an  inch  deep;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  thin 
•hem  to  four  of  the  strongest  in  each  hole  to  re- 
main. Be  careful  frequently  to  water  them  when 
the  weather  is  dry. 

Sow  the  main  crops  of  the  green-curled  endive, 
also  a  smaller  supply  of  the  while-curled,  and  large 
Batavia  endive;  each  thin  in  open  ground  to  plant 
out  for  autumn  and  winter. 

Clear  your  onions  from  weeds,  and  give  them 
a  final  thinning,  either  by  hand,  or  small  hoeing; 
the  main  crops  to  four  or  five  inches  distant;  the 
others,  designed  for  gradual  thinning  in  summer 
leave  closer,  or  to  be  thinned  by  degrees  as  wanted. 
Sow  more  marrowfat  peas,  and  some  hotspurs,  or 
rouncivals,  and  other  large  kinds.  This  is  also  a 
proper  time  to  sow  the  leadman's  dwarf  pea,  which 
is  a  great  bearer,  small  podded,  but  very  sweet  eat- 
ing. If  the  weather  is  very  hot,  either  soak  the 
seed,  or  water  the  drills  before  sowing. 

Hoe  between  your  potatoes  to  kill  Ihe  weeds  and 
loosen  the  ground;  and  draw  the  earth  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Ihe  plants. 

Thin  all  close  crops  now  remaining  to  transplant 
l)roper  distances.  Many  sorts  will  now  require  it, 
as  carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  leeks,  beet,  spinach, 
radish,  lettuce,  turnip,  lurnip-radi.sh,  parsley,  dill, 
fennel,  8i.c.  all  which  may  be  done  by  hand  or  small 
hoeing;  the  former  may  do  for  small  crops  but  for 
large  supplies  Ihe  small  hoe  is  not  only  the  most 
expeditious,  but  by  loosening  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  contributes  exceedingly  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  plants. 


INTliXLNAIi  IMFKOVEIMtENT. 


HORTICULTURAL  INSTITUTION. 

Agreeably  to  public  notice,  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  I'hiladcljihia,  met  on  Wednesday  evening, 
and  elected  the  following  gentlemen,  Ofl'icers. 
I'residcnt,  Horace  liinnoy,  Vice  Presidents,  James 
Mease,  M.  D.  .Malhew  Carey,  David  Landreth,  N. 
Chapman,  M.  D.  Treasurer,  Wm.  Davidson,  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Samuel  Hazard,  Recording 
Secretary,  D.  S.  Brown,  Acting  Committee,  George 
Pepper,  Nicholas  Uiddlc,  Thomas  Biddle,  R.  Pat- 
terson, D.  B.  Smith,  Moses  Brown,  M.  C.  Cope, 
Thomas  Astley,  David  Landreth,  ,Ir.  Thomas  Hib- 
batl,  Thomas  Landreth,  Joshua  Longstretb. 


(From  the  London  Quarterly  .Journal  of  Science  and 
the  Arts,  for  April,  IS-'S.) 

ON  THE    INLAND    NAVIGATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

(  Contimud  from  page  Tl.) 
To  the  second  class  of  inland  communications 
belong  those  intended   to  admit  a  navigation  from 
the  sea  coast  to  the  western  states.     These  two 
great  divisions  of  country  are  separated  by  very 
marked  natural   boundaries,  in  the  form  of  moun- 
tains, dividing  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Atlan- 
tic from  those  falling  into  Ihe  Mississippi  or  into  the 
great   lakes.     In  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  these 
mountains  may  be  considered   as   forming  four  pa- 
rallel chains;  and  in  these  states  there  is  no  valley 
that  crosses  all  the  ridges:   indeed  one  of  them  may 
be  considered  as  entirely  continuous,  and  constitut- 
ing a  complete  b.irrier  to   artificial  navigation,  ex- 
cept by  the  aid  of  long  and   difficult   tunnels.     In 
Pennsylvania,  while  the  eastern  chain  of  mountains 
remains  distinct,  the  others  spread  out  and  become 
involved  with  each  other,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
the  country  becomes  that  of  a  high  table  land  pene- 
trated by  a  few  large  valleys.     This   great  table 
terminates  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  descends, 
by  a  series  of  steps,  to  the  shores  of  Lak^.  Ontario. 
Only  a  single  ridge  extends  from  this  table  land  en- 
tirely across  the  state  of  New  York,  and  even  this 
is  cut  through  at  a  great  depth  by  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  river,  at  the  Little  falls.     The  easternmost 
of  these  chains  of  mountains  is  of  primitive  forma- 
tion, and  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  series  of 
separate  hills,  than  as  one  continuous  ridge.  Hence 
various  streams  of  large  size  run  through  the  inter- 
vening valleys,  but  none  under  circumstances  to 
admit  of  an  ascending  navigation,  except  the  Hud- 
son.    Its  tributary,  Ihe  Mohawk,  breaks,  as  we  have 
seen,  through  Ihe  sole  remaining  ridge  by  a  valley 
opening  from  the  great  basin  of  Lake  Ontario.     01 
all  the  other  streams  that  flow  towards  the  Atlantic, 
none  pass  through  all  the  mountains  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Susquehanna,  whose  branch,  the  Tioga, 
rises  on  Ihe  western  side  of  the  table-land  we  have 
spoken  of,  and  consequently,  forces  its  way  entirely 
through  all  the  ridges.     But  Ihe  lower  part  of  the 
Susijuehanna  is  so   much   obstructed  by  rocks  and 
rapids,  that  this  circumstance   is  not  likely  to  lead 
to  any  important  prj'.dical  advantage.     The  state 
of  New  Yorl..   llj.Telore,  in   the  deep   navigable 
channel  of  the  Hudson  and  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, possesses  natural  facilities  for  opening  a  com- 
munication far  beyond  those  of  any  other  slate. — 
These  natural  advantages  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
noticed  and  partially   improved  at  an  early  period. 
They  have   been   finally  completely   developed  by 
the  construction  of  the  groat  western  canal,  which 
aHords  a  continuous   and   uninterrupted  navigation 
from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  and  communicates 
also,  by  means  of  a  lateral  branch,  with  Lake  On- 
tario, at  Oswego.     This  canal  is  363  miles  in  length; 
the  diflercnce  of  level   between  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Hudson,  is  564  feet;  but   the  canal  may  be  consi 
dcrcd  as  ilivided  into  two  great  but  unequal  sections, 
one  deriving  its  waters  from  Lake  Erie,  the  other 
from  a  summit  level  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica.     Lake 
Eric  is  made  use  of  as  a  principal  feeder  from  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  as  fiir  as  Montezuma  on  Lake 
Cayuga,  a  distance  of  <>7i  miles.     The  descent  is 
I'JO  feel,  by   means  of  twenly-one  locks.     Beyond 
this  point  the  canal  rises  6i  feet,  by  means  of  seven 
locks,  to  the  summit  level;  this  extcniN  for  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty-nine  miles  of  level  and  uninterrupted 
navigation.     The  descent  to  the  Hudson  is  by  lifly- 
thrce  locks,  twenty  of  which  lie  within  the  space  of 
a  few  miles  in   the   vicinity  of  the  Cohos,  or  Great 
I  falls  of  the  Mubawk,  near  its  junctiuu  with  the 


Hudson.  Besides  the  lesser  aqueducts  and  culverts 
by  which  this  canal  is  carried  over  smaller  streams, 
jt  crosses  theOenessee  river  by  an  aqueduct  of  nine 
arches  of  fifty  feet  span,  and  the  Mohawk  twice  by 
aqueducts  of  74S  and  11 8S  feet  in  length  respec- 
tively. 

The  cost  of  this  great  work,  up  to  the  time  it  wfc» 
opened  for  navigation,  was   nearly  nine   millions  of 
dollars;  seven   millions  and  a  half  of  which  were 
raised  by  a  loan,  for  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and    interest  of  which   the   faith  of  the  state  was 
pledged,  along  w  ith  the  receipts  of  several  branches 
of  revenue.     These  produce  about  ten   per  cent 
upon  the  amount  borrowed,  and  hence  insure  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  within  a  period  by  no  means 
remote.     Thus,  then,  had   the  tolls  on  the  canal 
been  barely  sulBcient  to  keep  it  in  repair,  the  con- 
struction of  it  was  entirely  within  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  resources  of  the  state.    But  at  the  moment 
of  its  completion,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tolls 
became  so  productive,  as  to  show  conclusively  that 
Ihe  bare  pledge  of  them  would  have  suHiced,  both 
to  pay  the  interest  and  extinguish  the  debt.     The 
income  for  the  year  lSi6,  the  first  after  the  navi- 
gation  was   opened   from    the   river   to   the    lake, 
amounted  to  800,000  dollars;  for  the  year  ending 
Ist  Jan.  1828,  it  will  not  fall  short  of  a  million.  Hi- 
therto, however,  the  immense  receipts  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  absorbed  by  the   canal  itself, 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  finished  even  at  Ihe 
prtsent  moment.     In  the  anxiety  to  reap  the  advan- 
ta;,'es  its  navigation  promised,  the  work  was  pressed 
hastily,  and,  perhaps,  prematurely  to  its  conclusion. 
Hence  much   was  unfinished — much  required  alte- 
ration and  repair.     The  expenditure,  however,  of 
the  last  two  years  has  gone  far  towards  making  the 
canal  complete,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
it  will  be  supported  at  an  expense  no  greater  than 
attends  the  repairs  and  care  of  other  similar  works. 
The  debt  will  then  rapi<lly  diminish,  and  it  may  be 
conCdent'iv  anticipated   that   wilhin   ten  years  the 
state  of  N«w  York  will  possess,  free  from  incum- 
brance, a  source  of  revenue  more  than   four  times 
as  great  as  tbe  largest  amount  of  direct  and  indi- 
rect tax  that  has  ever  been   levied.     Two  parlies 
already  exist  ia  relation  to  the  manner  of  disposing 
of  this  wealth,  the  one  would  urge  its  application  to 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  and  to 
the  extinction  oli  burdens  already  insensible:    the 
other,  with  wiser  policy,  would  apply  it  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system  of  internal  improvements  by  w 
means  of  canals  and  rail-roads  diverging  from  the  " 
canal  to  all  accessible  portions  of  the  state.    The  •'' 
direct  tax  of  the  stale  of  New  York  was  no  more    ( 
than  the  thousandth   part  of  Ihe  value  of  the  pro- 
perty paying  it.     Under  the  influence  of  the  former    , 
party,  it  has  already  been  reduced  to  one  half.    'I'his  '. 
short  sighted   policy  has,  however,  been  opposed, 
atd  meets   with  deserved  censure  from  the  mora  , 
intelligent.     In  reference  to  this  question,  we  con- 
ceive we  cannot  do  better  than  extract  a  portion  of   ^ 
the  message  of  Governor  Clinton  to  the  Legisla-   > 
ture  of  New  York,  at  the  opening  of  their  sessioir    i 
in  January,  18'2S.     Coming  from  him,  the  great  au- 
thor of  this  successful  system  of  policy,  it  is  worthy 
of  deep  attention. 

"Considering  the  high  reputation,  and  the  great 
name,  which  this  state  has  derived  from  her  inter- 
nal improvements,  it  is  equally  astonishing  and  mor- 
tifying to  observe  elaborate  and  systematic  attempts 
to  depreciate  their  utility  and  arrest  their  progress. 
It  is  manifestly  an  uncandid  and  superficial  view 
of  the  subject,  to  confine  an  estiroalc  of  its  benefits 
to  an  excess  of  income  above  the  interest  of  ex- 
penditure; and  yet  this  standard  of  appreciation  has 
been  adopted.  Artificial  navigation  was  establish- 
ed for  public  accommodation,  for  the  conveyance 
of  arlirlos  to  and  from  markets,  and  revenue  is  a 
subordinate  object.  It  was  never  intended  as  a 
primary  object  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  slate,  but  to 
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•uginciil  111'-  iti-nrriil  o|iiilencr,  iind  tii  nniiimlL'  .ill 
the  iprings  of  imliislry  »nil  cxrrlion,  ami  (o  bring  lo 
extry  man's  door  an  rasv  anil  cconomifal  means  ol 
access  lo  the  most  nilvanlaui'ous  pl»ces  of  sale  and 
purclia.ie.  To  narrow  down  this  momentous  and 
eomprelicnsive  subject  lo  u  more  qiieslinn  of  dollars 
■nd  cents,  is  lo  lose  sif;lil  of  the  ureal  elements  of 
individual  0|iulenee,  of  public  »«-ealtli  aiid  national 
prosperity.  Il  excludes  from  eonsideralion  the  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  wliieli  have,  in  all  pro- 
babdily,  been  added  lo  the  »alue  of  real  estate— 
Ihe  immense  appreciation  of  all  the  products  ofagri- 
cullure,  which  were  formerly  shut  out  in  a  great 
dej;ree  from  market — the  solid  and  extensive  esta- 
bll^hment  of  inland  trade — the  vast  accessions  to  our 
m.trket.ible  productions — the  unbounded  encourage- 
ment of  our  marine  navif^ation  and  external  com- 
merce—  Ihe  facility,  rapidity,  and  economy  of  com- 
niunicalion — the  crcition  of  a  dense  population, and 
the  erection  and  increase  of  villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  and  the  most  efficient  encouragement  of  apri- 
eulture  and  the  arts,  by  a  cheap  supply  of  materials 
for  fabrics,  and  of  markets  for  accommodation.  But 
if  we  were  to  overlook  these  important  considera- 
tions, and  conlinc  ourselves  to  mere  questions  of  re- 
venue, we  shall  see  enough  to  convince  the  most 
tceplical,  that  immense  pecuniary  benefits  must  flow 
from  new  channels  of  hydraulic  communication  with 
the  Susquehanna,  the  Allegany,  and  Ihe  St.  Law- 
rence, and  their  auxiliary  and  connesting  walers, 
•nd  by  a  great  avenue  or  stale  road  from  the  Hud- 
•on  to  Lake  Eric." 

The  lateral  canals  mentioned  in  the  above  ex- 
tract belong  to  another  branch  of  our  subject.  This, 
together  with  the  account  of  the  remaining  plans  of 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Western 
states,  we  shall  reserve  for  another  paper. 

The  great  canal  of  the  state  of  New  York  termi- 
nates in  Lake  Erie,  from  which  it  opens  a  passage 
for  barges  of  an  hundred  tons  inburthen.  From 
the  eastern  extremity  of  this  lake,  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  internal  seas  extend  to  the  furthest  limit  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  shores  of  these  vast  bodies  ol 
fresh  water  embrace  a  circuit  of  many  thousand 
Biiles,  every  part  of  which  is  accessible  for  vessels 
of  size  lilted  to  bear  Ihe  tempestuous  weathers  of 
these  lakes.  But  one  shore  of  Ihe  most  of  these 
lakes  is  occupied  by  another  nation,  whom  proper 
considerations  of  policy  will  urge  to  divert  the  trade 
into  the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Much  of 
the  shores  of  these  lakes,  too,  is  unfitted  in  soil  or 
climate  to  support  a  dense  and  wealthy  population. 
The  most  important  extrinsic  source  of  the  trade  of 
the  New  York  canal  is  therefore  to  be  sought  io 
the  states  that  lie  between  Ihe  great  lakes  and  the 
Ohio,  and  even  in  the  extension  of  artificial  naviga- 
tion lo  the  new  countries  west  of  Mississippi.  Of 
these  states,  Ohio  is  alone  in  a  position  that  can 
enable  it  to  do  much  at  Ihe  present  period.  Of  all 
the  states  of  the  Union,  it  is  yet  the  only  one 
that  has  imitated,  on  a  broad  scale  the  policy  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  in  pledging  its  resources, 
io  property  and  revenue,  to  pay"  the  interest  upon, 
and  redeem  loans  lo  be  applied  to,  internal  improve- 
ment. With  funds  thus  raised,  a  canal  has  been 
commenced,  and  is  rapidly  making  from  Cleaveland 
on  Lake  Erie  to«he  junction  of  the  Scioto  river 
with  the  Ohio.  Another  is  projected  and  actually 
commenced,  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mau- 
mee,  which  fall  into  Lake  Erie,  lo  those  of  Ihe 
Miami,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio.  What  has  been  exe- 
cuted of  the  fir.^t  of  these,  has  already  produced  a 
revolution  of  the  trade  of  Ihe  state;  as  the  tobacco 
that  formerly  descended  Ihe  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans,  has  been  forwarded  on  cheaper  terms  to 
New  York,  and  thence  shipped  to  the  staples  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  success  of  this  enter- 
prise Kill  probably  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
tobacco  staple  at  New  York. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  trade  of  the  countries 


nil  tlio  t)|iio,  lliiir  products  «<rr  einliarkril  m  ruili 
vcsM'ls  thai  descenilcd  by  that  river  and  the  Missis- 
sip|)i  lo  New  Orleans.  Here  the  vessels  were  broken 
up  for  fuel,  and  the  money  arisiiii;  from  the  sale  of 
llic  iiierchaiidizK  rciiiiltcil  lo  I'liiLidelpliia  or  llalli- 
iiiore:  from  these  cities  Ihe  returns  in  foreign  nia- 
niilacturcs  were  conveyed  across  the  iiiounl.iins  to 
the  Ohio,  and  on  its  waters  lo  convenient  points  of 
distribution.  The  introduction  of  the  steam  boat 
produceil  a  parti  .1  change,  in  permitting  many  arti- 
cles to  be  conveyed  up  Ihe  Alississippi  against  its 
powerful  sireaiii.  A  Ihird  change  is  at  hand,  by 
which  a  (Treat  district  will  be  brought  into  commu- 
nication with  New  York,  as  a  mart  both  of  import 
and  export;  while  another,  equally  extensive,  will 
have  il  in  its  power  lo  choose  between  that  city  and 
New  Orleans,  according  lo  the  circumstances  of  the 
season,  using  the  former  in  summer,  the  latter  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 


Z.ADZI1S'  DEFAXLTmsnT. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  CHILD. 

An  Jlffccling  Tate. 

I  overlook  on  Ihe  road  a  regiment  of  Highlanders, 
then  on  their  march  for  Cork,  where  they  were  to 
embark  for  the  Netherlands. — it  was  a  beautiful 
morning  in  the  spring  of  1815.  The  sun  was  shin- 
ing bright,  and  their  arms  and  accoutrements  were 
glittering  in  his  rays.  The  waving  plumes,  martial 
dress,  military  music,  soon  dissipated  the  clouds  ol 
despondency  from  an  imagination  young  and  ardent, 
and  opened  a  long  vista  of  glory.  In  a  lew  moments 
faucy  had  t>lidcd  over  the  whole  career,  and  restor- 
ed me  high  in  rank,  and  covered  with  honours,  lo 
my  native  village,  to  my  mother,  and  to  my  friends. 
The  first  step  to  this  ideal  promotion  was  easy  ob- 
tained. In  a  few  minutes  I  had  the.  honour  of  being 
enrolled  a  private  in  the  78th  Highlanders;  and, 
before  my  arrival  at  Cork,  was  fully  equipped  in 
the  garb  of  the  warlike  Celts. 

I  need  not  detain  you  with  an  account  of  my  dull 
and  uninteresting  life,  after  our  arrival  in  Belgium, 
previous  to  the  memorable  fight  of  Waterloo.  The 
night  before  the  battle  I  was  pacing  backwards  and 
forwards,  a  solitary  sentinel  at  one  of  our  out-posts. 
There  was  a  weight  in  the  midnight  atmosphere 
that  spread  an  unwonted  gloom*  over  my  soul. 
There  was  a  silence  throughout  the  whole  of  our 
army,  ivhich  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  loud 
shouts  of  the  enemy  as  they  passed  the  night  in  ca- 
rousing around  their  watch-fires.  I  should  not, 
perhaps,  call  it  silence  and  yet,  it  was  something 
like  it,  but  not  the  silence  of  sleep.  The  stern  and 
sullen  sound  with  which  the  word  and  countersign 
were  exchanged;  the  low  but  deep  tone  in  which 
the  necessary  orders  for  the  following  day  were 
given,  the  sigh  of  contending  feelings  in  the  soul, 
which  almost  resemble  the  groans  extorted  by  bodily 
pain  from  the  wounded  were  all  still  more  audible 
than  the  distant  clang  of  the  armourer,  and  the 
snorting  and  prancing  of  the  steed,  and  showed  that 
all  around  was  waking  wafcbfulnes.'S  and  anxiety. 

About  the  middle  of  the  night  I  received  a  visit 
from  a  young  man  with  whom  I  had  formed  an  in- 
timate acquaintance.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  large  property  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
but  having  formed  an  attachment  to  a  beautiful  girl 
ii\  humble  life,  and  married  her  against  the  will  of 
his  father,  he  had  been  disinherited  and  turned  out 
of  doors.  The  youth  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of 
his  rashness.  His  wife  was  beautiful,  virtuous,  and 
afleclionate;  but  her  want  of  education,  an  entire 
unacquaintance  with  those  polished  manners  and 
little  elegancies  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, soon  dissolved  much  of  Ihe  charm  which  her 
beauty  and  arllessness  had  at  first  thrown  around 
him.    After  struggling  for  some  time  with  poverty 


and  distonleni,  be  enlislei!  in  n  regiment  of  lieavy 
dragoonn;  and,  bciiiK  onlered  lo  Ilic  continrrit,  led 
his  wile,  v\iih  an  infant  daii;;hler,  in  a  wrelrhfd 
l<ld^;ing  in  Lon^lon.  Chanci-  hniitghl  us  together 
ill  lieli;iuiii;  and  u  similaiily  of  tastes  soon  produc- 
ed a  Irienilsliip. 

Depresseil  as  I  was  in  spirit  myself,  I  was  struck 
with  the  iiielaiicholy  lone  in  which  he  accosted  me. 
Ilir  felt  a  |)resenliiiiiiit.  he  said,  that  he  would  not 
survive  the  lialtle  of  the  ensiiini;  day.  He  wished 
lo  bid  me  r.ircHell,  and  lo  intrust  to  my  care  his 
portrait,  which,  with  his  farewell  blessing,  was  all 
he  had  lo  bii|ucalli  to  his  wife  and  child.  Absence 
had  renewed,  or  rather  doubled,  all  Ihe  witching 
loveliness  that  hail  won  bis  boyish  afl'ection.  He 
talked  of  her,  while  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
and  conjured  me,  if  ever  I  reached  England,  lo  find 
her  out,  and  make  known  her  case  to  his  father. 
In  vain,  while  I  pledged  my  word  to  the  fulfilment 
of  his  wishes,  I  endeavoured  loelieer  him  with  better 
hopes.  He  listened  in  mournful  silence  to  all  I  could 
suggest;  Hung  his  arms  around  my  neck:  wrung  my 
baud,  and  wo  parted.  I  saw  him  but  once  again. 
It  was  during  the  holiest  part  of  Ihe  next  and  terri- 
ble day,  when,  with  a  noise  that  drowned  even  the 
roar  of  the  arlillery,  Sir  William  Ponsonby's  bri- 
gade of  cavalry  dashed  past  our  holloiv  square,  bear- 
ing before  them,  in  that  tremendous  charge,  the 
llower  of  Napoleon's  chivalry.  Far  ahead  even  of 
his  national  regiment,  I  saw  the  manly  figure  of  my 
friend.  It  was  but  for  a  moment.  The  next  instant 
lie  was  fighting  in  the  centre  of  the  ene.my's  squa- 
dron: and  tlie  clouds  of  smoke  that  closed  in  masses 
round  friend  and  foe  hid  him  from  my  view.  When 
the  battle  was  over,  anil  aM  was  hushed  but  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  triumphant  shouts 
and  rolling  drums  of  the  victorious  Prussians,  who 
continued  the  pursuit  during  the  entire  of  Ihe  night, 
I  quitted  the  shattered  remains  of  the  gallant  regi- 
ment in  whose  ranks  I  had  that  day  the  honour  of 
standing.  The  moon  was  wading  througii  scattered 
masses  of  dark  and  heavy  clouds,  when  I  commenc- 
ed my  search  for  my  friend.  The  light  was  doubt- 
ful and  uncertain,  yet  it  was  easy  to  keep  along  the 
track  that  marked  the  last  career  of  Ponsonby. — 
JSbuddering,  lest  in  every  face  I  should  recognise 
my  friend,  I  passed  by  and  sometimes  trod  upon 
the  cold  and  motionless  heaps,  which  now  looked 
so  unlike  the  "fiery  masses  of  living  valour"  that  a 
few  hours  before,  had  commingled  with  a  concus- 
sion more  dreadful  than  Ihe  earthquake's  shock. 
Although  1  at  first  felt  a  certain  conviction  of  his 
fate,  I  afterwards  began  to  hope,  that  Ihe  object  of 
my  search  had  contrary  to  his  jirediction,  survived 
the  terrible  encounter.  I  was  about  to  retire  when 
a  heap  of  slain,  in  a  ploughed  field,  on  which  Ihe 
moon  was  now  shining  clearly,  attracted  my  notice. 
Literally  piled  on  each  other,  were  the  bodies  of 
five  cuirassiers;— and  lying  beneath  his  horse  was 
the  dead  body  of  my  friend.  Y'ou  may  form  some 
idea  of  my  astonishment,  on  finding  by  a  nearer 
inspection,  that  his  head  was  supported  and  his 
neck  entwined  by  the  arms  of  a  female,  from  whom 
also  the  spirit  had  taken  its  departure;  but  you  can 
form  no  conception  of  Ihe  horror  I  felt  at  beholding, 
in  this  scene  of  carnage  and  desolation  in  the  very 
arms  of  death,  and  on  the  bosom  of  a  corpse,  a  living 
infant,  sleeping  calmly  with  Ihe  moon  beams  resting 
on  its  lovely  features,  and  a  smile  playing  on  its  lips, 
as  if  angels  were  guarding  its  slumbers  and  inspir- 
ing its  dreams!  And  who  knows  but  perhaps  they 
were. 

The  conviction  now  flashed  on  my  mind,  that 
these  were  the  wife  and  child  of  my  unfortunate 
friend;  and  the  letters  we  found  on  Ihe  person  of 
the  former,  proved  that  I  was  right  in  my  conjec- 
ture. Driven  aside  by  the  gale  of  pleasure  or  am- 
bition, or  by  the  storms  of  life,  Ihe  aOeclions  of 
man  may  veer;  but  unchangeable  and  unchanging 
is  a  true  heart  in  woman.   "She  loves  and  loves  for 
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ever,"  'I'his  faithful  wile  had  I'oilowpd  her  hiisbam) 
♦hrouph  a  land  of  strangers,  and  over  the  pathles?. 
sea;  thronsh  the  crov»ded  city  and  the  husllinf 
camp,  till  she  found  him  stretched  on  the  b;<ti|c 
field.  Perhaps  she  came  in  time  to  receive  hi-, 
parting  sigh,  and  her  spirit,  qiiilting  its  worn  out 
tenement  of  clay  winged  its  way  with  ha.ste  to  Him 
Avlio  gave  tlieni  being.  With  the  assistance  of  some 
of  my  comrades,  I  consigned  the  hapless  pair  to  the. 
earth,  wrapped  in  the  same  military  cloak:  and  en- 
veloping the  infant,  this  dear  child  of  my  adoptinn, 
in  my  plaid,  1  returned  to  the  spot  where  our  regi- 
ment lay. 


Valuable  Invention. 
The  London  Courier  announces  the  invention  of 
a  (nachine  for  cleaning  knives  and  forks,  by  which 
that  hitherto  tedious  process  is  so  shortened,  that 
three  or  four  dozen  of  each  may  be  cleaned  in  as 
many  minutes. 


SFORTIKTO  OLIO. 


CANTON  RACES— May  2.  1823. 
First  day— %-2nO— 3  mile  heats  between  Bachelor 
and  a  Virginia  horse;  both  heats  won  by  Bachelor 
easily — slow  lime — bets  many  and  even. 

Second  day— %\H) — This  race  was  not  so  closely 
contested  as  expected — the  prize  was  won  by  Mu- 
latto Mary,  heating  Creepins;  Weazel  and  Snap- 
per— lime  of  the  first  heat,  4  m».  3  sec  — Second 
neat,  4  lus  2  sec.  Snapper  was  distanced  the  first 
heat,  and  Creeping  Weazel  the  second;  the  mare 
under  a  tolerable  pull. 

7'/iiVd  day — JIOO — This  purse  was  contended  for 
by  Mark  Time,  Restless,  Driver,  and  Florivel— I 
mile  heals,  best  three  out  of  five.  The  following  is 
the  order  in  which  the  horses  came  in: 

Restless,  .  .  .  .  Ill 
M.irk  Time,  .  .  .  .333 
t'iorivel,  .  ,  .  .  2  4  4 
Driver,  .  .  .  .  .422 
Time— first  heat,  1  m.  52  s.;  second  heat,  1  m.  50 
seconds;  third  heat,  1  m.  49  s. 


Pedigrees  of  Thorough-bred  Horses. 
Furnished  for  "Sporting  Olio"  in  the  American 
Farmer,  by  the  author  of  "Jlanah  of  the  Turf." 

(  Continued  from  jm^t.  12.) 

37.  Crawford,  a  fine  dapple  grey,  15  hands  high, 
(an  imported  horse,)  was  bred  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  out  of  one  of  his 
brood  mares,  and  from  bis  own  Arabian. 

March  5,  I7C2.  Robert  Ruffin 

38.  Buffcoat,  imported  last  spring,  will  be  seven 
years  old  next  grass.     Pedigree  not  eivm. 

Jtfarc/i.  176->.  Edward  Caster. 

3n  I.vcuRGus,  near  14  hands  3  inches  high,  son 
of  Morton's  Traveller. 

March,  1764.  Benjamin  Harrison. 

40  Bucephalus,  brown  colour,  full  fifteen  and 
a  half  hands  high;  he  was  got  by  Sir  Matthew 
Witherston's  horse  Locust,  his  dam  by  old  Cade, 
grandam  by  Partner,  out  of  a  thorough"  bred  mart; 
"^■i  is  now  rising  seven  years  old,  and  very  strong. 

March,  17C4.  Archibald  Ritchie. 

41.  WiiiTTiNCTON — pedigree  not  given.      (Who 
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he 


can  supply  it?J 
.1/arc/i,  I7t>l. 


42.  BuLTow,  a  fine  bay  horse,  belonging  to  the 
•  uKiie  of  the  Irtle  \Tm.  Lightfoof,  Esq  ,  of  Charles 
city,  and  bred  by  the  Earl'of  Northumberland- 

Jlprxl,  1765. 

4rf.  Davio,  a  fine  bay  horse,  fifteen  hands  high, 
well  made,  (no  pedigree  given,)  but  imported  and 
descended  from  the  best  stock  of  horses  in  England. 

May.  1765  Merriwether  Smith. 

44.  Dotterell,  a  high  formed  horse,  154  bauds 
high;  a  healthy  strong  boned  horse;  he  was  import- 
ed; got  by  Changilifig,  his  dam  by  a  son  of  Wjim's 
Arabian,  bis  grand,ini  by  a  son  of  the  Longsdale 
Arabian;  his  greal  grandam  by  the  Black  Arabian; 
his  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  a  son  of  the  Bay  Barb  out 
of  the  Burton  mare. 

N  B  Changeling  was  as  famous  a  horse  as  any 
in  England,  in  every  respect.  The  above  pedigree 
was  given  by  Sir  .John  Pennington. 

Philip  Ludwell  Lee. 
Straford,  JVestmir eland  county,  To.,  1766. 

45.  Merry  Tom,  a  beautiful  bay,  fourteen  hands 
three  inches  high,  imported;  got  by  Regulus.  his 
dam  by  Locust,  (a  son  of  Crab,)  his  grandaiu  bv  a 
son  of  Flying  Childers;  his  great  grandam  by  Croll's 
old  Partner.  In  1762,  he  won  300  guineas  sweep- 
slakes,  at  Richmond;  in  1763,  he  won  50J.  at  Diii- 
liam,  and  the  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  subsrrip- 
lion,  al  Cowpar,  in  Scotland.  He  was  bred  by  Wm. 
Parker,  of  Newcastle,  England- 

John  Baikd- 

Prince  George,  Va.,  March,  1167. 

46.  Sampson,  a  black,  upwards  of  fifteen  bands 
high,  five  J  ears  old,  got  by  Traveller,  out  of  a  fine 
English  hunting  mare. 

Jlpril,  1767.  John  Wormeley. 

47.  Hi'B  or  .Nob  will  cover  this  season,  at  Mr. 
Seth  VVaids,  Junr.,  in  Chesterfield  counly,  V'irgi- 
iiia,  at  15  shillings  the  leap,  or  4.i  shillings  the  sea- 
son.    Good  pasturage  for  mares,  &,c. 

jlyr'U,  1*67. 

N-  B.  It  is  earnestly  requested  by  the  author  of 
"Annals  of  the  Turf,"  thai  if  any  gentleman  in  this 
country  has  the  pedigree  of  /lob  or  Nob,  he  will 
please  communicate  it  for  insertion  in  the  American 
Farmer. 

4S  Yorice,  a  noted  chestnut  horse,  full  15  hands 
2  inches  high;  got  by  Morton's  Traveller,  his  dam 
the  imported  n^re  Blazella,  out  of  llie  imported 
Jriin\  Cameron-  Blazella  was  by  Blaze,  in  England. 

April,  1767.  JiiHN  Craiggs 

49  Sterling,  a  famous  dapple  grey,  rising  six 
ye.irs  old,  was  got  by  the  Billsize  Arabian  (which 
Mr.  J  Simpson  ofl'ered  1500  guineas  fiir,)  out  of 
.Mr.  Simpson's  Snake  mare.  She  was  got  by  Bows's 
Snake,  and  he  Dy  the  Lister  Turk,  out  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumbtrlanil's  Cat. 's  dam:  her  dam  by  Mr,  Uudj;- 
s.^n's  horse;  her  grandam  by  Nephewson,  out  of 
.Mr.  Shirley's  famous  olil  inaie:  she  was  bred  by 
Mr.  Croir*,  at  Raby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  sold  to  the 
Duke  of  Cleaveland — given  by  Mr.  Simpson  to 

William  Evans. 

Surrey  county,  Va.  Feb.  1768. 

50.  Nonpareil,  a  fine  d.irk  bay,  full  15  hands  1 
inch  high;  is  as  full  blooded  as  any  horse  in  America: 
he  beat  Mr-  Galloway's  famous  horse  .Spfim  in  1769 
.fljiril,  1773.  Thomas    Lilly 

N   B.  (Nonpareil  is  a  son  of  old  Fehrnougbt.) 
51    YoUNO   Ba.iazet,  a  beautiful  mahoi^any  bay. 
upwards  of  15  hands  high;  was  got  by  Bajazit,  out 
of  a  Janus  mare,  bred  by  Beriiii:;lon   Moore.  Esq. 
of  North  Carolina.  Joseph  Hakwoods. 

king  S(  Queen,  Va.  March,  1774 
52.  Monarch,  about    15  hands  high,  eot  bv  the 
noted  horse,  .Mark   Anilinny;  anil   his  pedigiee  on 
the  dam's  side  unexceptionable. 

(iEORUE   B-  PoINDEXTER. 
JVeio  A'eiit,  Va.  Mardt,  1775. 


53  RncKi.NGH.iM.  a  brie  lay  cull,  lour  >ears  old 
Ibis  spring-.  15  hands  3  inches  high;  was  got  by  old 
Partner,  (son  of  Morton's  Traveller)  and  came  out 
of  Blossom,  a  fine  mare,  i.n.ported  by  Col  Thomas 
Nelson,  and  got  in  England,  by  old  Sloe,  a  famous 
king's  plate  horse;  her  dain,  the  prop -rty  of  Lord 
RockioKham,  won  the  100  Ruineas  at  Hambleton. 
in  Yorkshire;  she  was  got  by  Regulus.  (the  sire  of 
Fearnout'ht).  John  Willis. 

March,  1775.  (To  be  continued.) 


MISCBLZi  ANEOUe . 

ANIMAL  POISONS. 

J.  .S.  Skin-ner,  Esq.  Baltimore,  May  26(4,  1828. 

•Sic,— 111  the  9th  vol.  No.  35,  of  the  F^armer,  you 
hail  the  kindness  to  insert  a  brief  eommunicHtion 
from  me  on  the  subject  of  animal  poison,  particu- 
larly that  of  serpents,  and  in  which  I  have  stated 
some  facts  respecting  suction  by  the  human  mouth 
as  a  remedy.  In  No.  10.  vol  10,  of  the  F''armer,  I 
have  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  David  J.mes,  of  Wells- 
burg,  ill  Virginia,  in  which  the  {Podalyria  tinctoria,) 
wild  indigo  is  mentioned,  as  an  Indian  speriGc 
against  the  destructive  effects  of  the  poison  of  ser- 
pents. 

Ill  the  long  period  of  my  residence,  and  exten- 
sive range  over  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valley,  the 
wild  indigo  was  one  amongst  innumerable  herbs, 
which  I  have  heard  recommended,  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Sassafris  leaves,  white  oak  leaves;  the 
leaves  of  the  common  plantain;  turnips  or  potatoes 
mashed  to  a  state  of  pulp,  and  common  paper  chew- 
ed and  applied  to  thi-  wound  may  be  added,  la 
biiel,  scarce  a  leaf  of  the  ioiest,  but  what  I  have 
actually  heard  uaiiied  as  a  sprrific  for  the  bite  of 
the  c.ttle  snake,  (Vrotahm  horidus,)  and  it  is  pro- 
vable that  a  very  great  nuiiil'er  can  be  used  to  ef- 
leci,  anl  indiflfi-rently,  as  they  act  as  ahsorbenis.  and 
p.rlorm,  though  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  the  same 
remedy  with  suition. 

I  have  been  induced  to  request  a  place  in  your 
truly  valHablH  paper,  for  these  additional  observa- 
lions  on  the  subject  of  serpent  poison,  from  having 
yesterday,  by  mere  accident,  met  with  a  French 
copy  of  Le  Cb  re's  History  of  Medicine,  printed  at 
Amsterdam.  1723 — and  turning  it  over,  met  at  page 
S87.  the  follnvvuig  very  remarkable  passage,  which 
I  have  liti  rally  translated.  Speaking  of  Synalus, 
physician  to  llannib  d,  and  stating  bis  power  over 
serpents,  as  recorded  by  Siluis  Italicus,  M.  Le  Clerc 
proceeds  in  these  terms: 

"The  same  Siluis  Italicus,  speaks  in  another 
place  of  one  Atyr,  who  knew  how  to  perform  what 
ve  have  stated;  and  more,  he  deprived  serpents  of 
their  poison.  I'lie  reputation  of  the  Psylli,  in  this 
es|)ect,  was  such,  that  if  persons  not  of  their  nation 
were  bitten  by  a  serpent,  they  employed  a  P«\lli  (if 
one  could  be  found  near  the  place.)  to  luck  the 
woiutd,  and  withdraw  the  poison.  This  was  prac- 
tised in  thi-  rase  ol  Cleopatra,  who  li,<d  caused  her- 
elf  to  be  liilleii  by  an  asp,  in  order  that  she  might 
not  grace  the  triumph  of  Augustus;  but  the  remedy 
was  abortive.  We  may  see  in  Celsus,  what  he 
Ihoughl  re-ppcting  the  pretended  temperament  of 
the  Psylli,  which  he  ascribed  soWy  to  Ibeir  har- 
lihooil;  iddiiig,  (/m<  any  other  person  may,  without 
dansier  suck  a  wound  made  by  a  serpent,  provided 
that  tudi  imson  has  nii  vlcer  or  excoriatiou  in  hit 
mouth-  'J'his  remark  of  Celsiu  ii  ronftnned  by  the 
freat  nnmbir  of  experiments  made  (/lirmg  this  centu- 
ry (ISlA.i  i:n  the  venom  of  r-ipers.  U'hich  is  found  in- 
nocuoiu.  ex-(e]it  taken  directly  into  the  blood." 

Al  the  time  ol  writing  my  previous  communicn- 
tion,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  cited  frou.  Le 
Clerc;  but  I  feel  it  almust  a  duty  to  forward  them 
lor  publication,  as  they  shew  conclusively  th  tt  our 
most  esienlial  knowledge  on  animal  poison  has  oot 
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b«rn  i.i.|>ro»fit  lor  ni..iiy  rrnliirn-;  nml  lli.  y  j<i»til> 
th«  concluMon,  thai  il  i»  only  |.ow<tIiiIU  »b^orb«•nl 
Kuicdit*  wliirh  »te  of  nnjr  jirrHl  rlVic.y  on  Ih. 
lubjrcl  brforc  U";  «n.l.  tiiinlU ,  lli.il  tli«  >i>o-l  f**") 
oppl|.>l  ol  M  rruir.lir!.,  MiTiON.  CMi  lir  in  »lnio>l 
e»frv  reuumte  e*se,  rc»urud  li>  "iili  .'Mni'l'-li- 
,.lel>.  NVM  UAKUV. 

INOF.MMTY   KOR  SL.WES. 

To  the  Edilon  of  tlic  National  Inlelliscnccr, 

atiUtniun:  —  l  »%ill  thank  jou  to  iMiMinh.  for  111.- 
inroriii..lioi.  ol  my  conMiUi.nl».  that  ih.-  Board  ol 
ConiiLlwionrn  a(i|)..iiilr.l  to  dislribnlc  ihc  fui.d 
paiil  b»  Ih*  Urtlish  Go»<rnnirnl,  :«»  iiid.iiiMity  lor 
»|inr»drporlcd  in  conlrav<(vtn)n  of  ihe  ^^tl|.lllitllon^ 
of  Ih.-  Briiish  Freatv.  has  as>nined  Ih.  di>cliHr«e  ol 
il«  dunes,  and  ..Irrady  adjndiraird  tin-  pni.ciph- 
that  slari-s  t..k«n  by  the  Bniish  liiiTes,  limine  Ibr 
«ar.  Hill  be  paid  for,  unli--»  pioof  tstabluh'S  thai 
th<-T  were  reiuovrd  bt-lore  the  I7ih  ol  K.  liruar) , 
1815.  Ibis  d.ci>ii>n  induces  a  ronviclion  ibat  the 
(lain  taken  from  Ihi-  Cohgres.-ioiiiil  Di^lricl  which 
I  r«pre»enl,  mil  be  paid  lor.     Vours,  iite. 


C.  UORSEY. 


Monday.  May  19,  1628. 


Kroni  llir  lurrKoiii);  dula  «e  have   made  the  lol- 
lti>\  ii.t;  ralriiliilioiK: 
.1  jlKi  itt-avcro   at  five   dollars   per  week,  «nionnt> 


I'lT  nnniiin,  lo 

•.'no  ilyrrs  «t  live  HnDarf,        do. 
^^'m\  spooli-r*  iil  75  rents 
JillM)  bolihin  tvindiTii  at  $1 

IU4  warpers  at  five  dollars  do. 

In  wages, 


do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


11,170.0(111 

5Mll)0 

117  Olio 

101  000 

'i7  0(10 


$1,170,000 


,^0  r<tahli<ihmont<.  average  rent  180 
1  jUO  houses  occupied  bj  weavers  70 


it  .000 
105,000 


111  00(1 


2-28,800 


9,100 


MANUFACTURES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

As  a  proof  of  the  advanoeiuent  of  the  cotton 
iDKiinfacturc  lu  i'hiladelpbia,  1  request  )-ou  to  pub- 
lish the  inclosed. 

For  the  lolluv>inK  information  respecting  the 
band  lol.m^  in  the  cily ,  for  weaving  c<itlo:i  goods, 
ttc  are  indebted  to  a  member  of  the  Penn>ylvania 
sni-ielv  for  promoting  dome>tic  nianiifarliires,  whi. 
addre>sed  a  number  il  queries  to  the  Society  ol 
\Vraver«,  of  whom  thirleen  of  the  most  extensive 
and  respectable  have  »ii;iied  the  rerlilirate.  As  all 
facts  connected  »ilb  ibis  subject,  which  occupies  «l 
present  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  espe- 
cially in  till!'  state  and  city,  are  important,  we  t;i\e 
place  to  lhi»  article  with  pleasure,  is  we  will  al.^o 
to  all  articles  coniaiunicatingyiicls  calculated  to  i-x 
hibit  the  real  Mtuation  and  extent  of  the  various 
branches  of  domestic  industry  throughout  the  state. 

"We  the  undersigned,  having  to  tke  best  of  uui 
knowledge  inqnir.  d  diligently,  give  the  lolluwin^ 
statement  in  reply  to  queries  sent  us: 

"There  are  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity.  104 
warping  mills  at  work,  each  of  which  is  sufficnni 
to  employ  from  lorty  to  Gity  wearers,  making  tht- 
number  of  weavers  about  4.500.  Oyers  over  ;iOO, 
spoolers  3,000,  bobbin  winders  3,000. 

VViGCS. 

Weavers  can  now  average  5  dollars  per  week. 
Dyers  5  do. 

VVarpers  5  do. 

Spoolers  from  50  cents  to    1  50      do. 
Bobbin  winders  1  do.  and  found. 

HocfES  Occupied. 
Manufacturing  establishments  over  50,  average  rent 

tl79  per  year. 
Houses  occupied  by  weavers  about  1,500,  average 

rent  60  to  ilO  per  year. 
Indigo  used  prr  week  2-200  lbs. 
Flour  used  ai  sizing,  prr  week,  30  to  40  barrels. 
Quantity  of  goo.ls  produced  per  day,  81,000  yards, 

average  value  16  cents  per  yard. 

"The  above  is  an  estimate  fur  this  season— in  thi- 
winter,  when  other  employment  ceases,  the  number 
increases  considerably,  say  nne-third. 

Thomas  Hughes         Kening  &  Austin 


-:-200  lbs.  of  indigo  per  week,  or  1 14,400 
lbs.  per  annum,  at  $-2, 

.S  j  bhis  flour,  used  for  sizing,  per  week, 
or  18-20  per  annum,  at  j^S 

81  Oi'O  yds.  goods  per  dny.  make";  per 
year  ol  300  working  days,  at  16  cents 
per  yd 

Wliich,  at  four  yds.  of  cloth,  per  pound 
ol  i-otloii,  would  require  per  annum, 
raw  cotton,  lbs.    6,075,000 


3  838  000 


Or  per  of  bales,  weii.hing  33  1-3  pounds 
each bales 


20.250 


Wliiih  would    make   the   consumption 

about  67  bales  per  day,  or  400  bales 

per  »veek. 
The    amount    of   value   of  the    goods 

manufactured  as  above         .         .         53,838,000 
Cost  of  raw  materials,  say  6,075,000  lb. 

of  raw  cotton,  at  12  cents  •  7-29,000 


John  Waters 
John  .Steel 
John  F'lnston 
■John  Maguire 
Thoina«  Ford 
Robert  WiUon 


Patrick  MBiidge 
Thomas  L.urd 
Abraham  Gumming 
Hugh  Clark 
James  Brown,  Jr. 

Phitoiklpkia,  Sith  June,  1827. 


«.5, 159,000 
More  received  for  the  cotton  than  if  exported- 

It  is  within  our  own  knowledge  that  the  above 
named  goods  consist  of  stripes,  checks,  ginghams 
md  lickings,  and  that  large  quantities  ol  them  are 
e>|ioited,  as  well  to  the  east  as  to  the  west  and 
South — very  considerable  quantities  being  sold  in 
the  port  of  Boston.  [Fhil.  pa. 


alike  on  Ills  native  and  his  adopli  d  country.  We 
'lionld  like  to  know  more  of  llir  history  of  o  man, 
lite  .1  mm  run,  hIio  has  cliinlird  over  every  harrier 
and  ri-'en  to  siicli  high  rank  in  a  fori  ign  service; 
'lut  we  have  hi-aid  of  so  many  proofs  of  his  great 
lihrr.ility.  ami  di-lighl  in  will  doing,  to  the  de<crfi- 
dants  01  the  frieinls  of  his  boyhood;  llial  we  should 
niiliually  infer  the  other  high  qu.dilics  by  which 
llie  humblest  men  in  England  are  olten  elctated  lo 
high  rank  in  power  and  public  esteem;  and  we  never 
see  the  name  of  litis  benefactor  of  the  plough,  that 
we  do  not  hssoi  iate  wilh  it  his  many  and  valuable  do- 
nations to  the  MassHchusetln  Agnrullural  Soriely, 
iind  wish  that  our  rounlry  abounded,  a  little  more 
than  il  does  in  such  Ciiffini. 

This  is  nnl  llie  first  lime  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves lo  speak,  however  inaileqiialely,  in  praise  of 
this  generous  . American  yi/rciifiier,  and  please  Uod, 
it  may  not  be  I  he  last. — "In  the  fullness  of  the  heart, 
the  mouth  spcaketh" — to  applaud  our  fellow  labour- 
ers, if  we  uiay  presume  to  use  the  word,  not  be- 
yond the  measure  of  their  work$,  is  no  flattery; 
and  though  even  thai  retvard  be  unsought,  and 
often  unacceptable  to  such  men,  we  have  a  right  so 
lo  use  their  good  actions;  which,  by  being  thus 
pulilickly  acknowledged,  confer  double  blessings; 
first,  by  the  good  they  are  intended  lo  do;  and  then 
by  the  incitement  their  example  produces  in  others, 
who  have  the  meaus,  to  go  and  do  liketcUe. 

Ko.  Au.  Farmer.] 

5>-Mr.  William  Prince,  proprietor  of  the  Lin- 
nxan  Botanic  Garden,  and  his  sons,  Messrs.  Williara 
Robert  Prince,  and  Alfred  Siratton  Prince,  have 
each  been  elected  members  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris,  recently  establislieil  in  that  capi- 
tal under  the  most  auspicious  circuiustauces. 


T^'^  '^jL)km'r:<,, 


Baltimore,  Friday.  iVJav  30,  1828 


4;?-"rhe  Napoleon,  from  Liverpc  ol,"  .«ays  a  New 
York  paper,  "has  on  board  three  celebrated  ra<e 
horses,  sent  out  by  Admiral  Cultin,  fur  Ins  eastern 
Iriends.  The  nHinesol  the  horses  are — B  refoot,  a 
chestnut  colour,  and  a  ci  lebialed  racer;  Cerub,  a 
inosi  beautiful  buy;  and  Chvelaiid,  an  exlraordina- 
ry  la'ge  b^y.  16  hands  3  inches  high.  'I'liey  are  in 
excellent  order.  'I'wo  ol  tliem.  we  le^rn,  have  been 
successful  competitors  lor  the  St.  Leger  stakes,  at 
the  Doncaster  races.  They  are  to  be  sent  to  Bos 
Ion." 

[VVe  believe  that  the  profits  arising  from  (he  ser- 
vices of  these  horses,  are  appropiialed  lo  lh>-  sup- 
port of  a  school  louniled  by  the  English  Admiral 
Coffin,  in  his  native  Massachusetts;  and  that  the 
most  valuable  of  lliem  was  prtfeiUtd  lo  him  for  lint 
purpose  by  some  real  no6/enian,  a  Irieml  of  bis  in 
England.  We  have  not  the  honour,  for  sm  h  we 
should  certainly  esteem  it,  to  he  acquainted  with 
this  same  Admiral  Ci;ffiM;  but  from  what  ue  ha\e 
seen  of  his  munificence,  and  his  extr.iordin->ry  and 
most  honourable  attachment  to  his  hirth  pl.ice,  we 
feel  hound,  as  the  friend  of  agricMMuie.  lo  bud  our 
feeble  voice  iu  praise  of  a  man  who  rellecls  Uuauur 


(From  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  April  23.) 

Mr.  Jacob's  Second  Report  on  the  Agriculture 
and  Corn  of  some  of  the  Continental  states  of  Eu- 
rope, collected  in  a  journey  through  these  states  in 
the  Autumn  ol  1827,  was  distribiiKd  yesterday. 

This  Report  forms  a  very  valuable  addition  (a 
the  knowledge  we  possess  respecting  some  of  the 
most  interesting  countries  of  the  Continent,  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view.  Much  ol  the  informalioB 
contained  in  Mr.  J.icob's  Report,  and  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, could  only  have  been  obtained  by  an  indi- 
vidual travelling  as  an  accredited  agent  of  (he  Bri- 
tish Government.  Fiom  the  data  furnished  in  great 
abundance  by  Mr.  Jacob,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  expenses  of  cullitation  in  the  cuuutries 
through  which  be  passed,  are  greater  than  in  En- 
gland. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  which  could  be  furnished 
by  all  the  countries  of  Europe  together,  except  at 
an  enormous  cost,  would  hardly  be  f>  It  in  the  con- 
suii.plion  of  England. 

Prussia  is  the  greatest  expdVling  cotmlry.  In  the 
nine  years  from  1--19.  to  1827.  holh  inclusive,  (he 
whole  export  amounted  (o  1,971,577  quarters,  and 
this  amount  comprehends  the  whole  of  that  which 
descends  by  the  several  rivers  fioni  Poland.  Mr. 
J  icob  gives  the  following  as  the  average  annual 
export.ilion  from  the  countries  on  the  B.iltic:  — 
Prussia  219  064  Quarters. 

Mecklenburg  66  4J6 

D.  I. mark  104  768 

Hamburgh  43  4l9 

Bremen  1.850 


435.557   (Juarlers. 

The  exports  of  this  small  annu.il  quantity,  added 
lo  the  rapidly  incre.ising  internal  consumplion.  have 
reduced  (he  5(ock  of  wheat  through  (he  north  of 
Europe  to  a  very  low  state 

The  most  intercsiing  part  of  Mr.  Jacob's  Report 
to  u-.,  IS  Ihe  light  vvliiih  it  ihro«s  on  the  siiu>iion 
uf  the  luiver  orders  ul  the  diiilreut  countries  visited 
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by  him.  'J'lie  population  every  where  to  be  in- 
creasing "ilh  more  or  less  rapidity.  In  Prussia, 
the  increase  from  1S17  to  1827,  amounts  to  1,849, 
561:  at  which  rate,  the  irihahilants  would  double 
themselves  in  little  more  than  lliirty-six  years  The 
population  of  lSi6  was  12,-243.603.  On  eNaminin^ 
the  statement  in  the  Appendix,  we  find  that  the  in- 
crease has  been  chictly  in  the  Polish  and  Prussian 
provinces.  Thus,  for  instance,  while  the  live  pro- 
vinces of  Cologne,  Dusscldorf,  Coblentz,  Treves, 
and  Aix  la  Chapelle  have  increased,  in  tin  years, 
from  1,889,;!G0  to  i, 11.2,616, 'hat  is,  ^2.^.256,  the 
five  provinces  of  Konigsburg,  Gumbingen,  Uarilzig, 
Marienweriier,  and  Posen,  have  in  the  same  lime, 
increased  froui  '2,057,o04,  to  '2,6  10,428,  that  is,  583, 
124 — more  than  double  the  rate  of  the  lormpr. — 
Hanover  has  increased  14  iiercent.  since  the  peace, 
Tiie  Netherlands  have  increased,  since  IiS15,from 
5,42."),502,  to  0,01,-i,478.  In  Denmarl;  the  rate  of 
increase  would  dquble  the  inhabitants  in  thirty-two 
years. 

We  perceive  every  where  traces  of  an  earnest 
disposition  on  the  part  of  governments  and  indi- 
viduals, to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  mit- 
igate as  far  as  possible,  the  evils  incident  to  hu- 
manity. We  see  no  Irish  aristocracy  scourging 
their  poor  peasants,  stimulating  thcni  to  increase 
their  numbers  one  day,  ami  the  next  speculating  on 
the  cheapest  means  of  destroying  them  hy  millions; 
no  Government  of  Oligarchs,  looking  tamely  on 
while  projects  are  in  agitation  for  driving  tlie  peo- 
|ile  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  highways  to 
perish  of  want.  Ireland  is  the  only  country  in 
which  it  is  barefacedly  avowed  that  tlic  lords  of 
the  soil  are  exempted  from  all  obligations  to  the 
body  of  the  people. 

We  could  easily  shew  (but  our  limits  will  not 
Allow  us  at  present,)  that  there  is  n  i  country  in 
Europe,  in  which  the  means  of  conifoi  table  subsis- 
tence have  increased  at  so  rapid  a  rate,  compared 
with  the  increase  In  the  numbers  of  tint  people,  as 
England — [God  help  them!]  According;  to  the  com- 
parative tables  drawn  up  by  Haron  Von  Malchus, 
late  Finance  Minister  of  Wirtemburg,  England 
possesses  one  fourth  part  of  all  the  sheep  of  Eu 
rope.  Gregory  King  made  our  sheep  and  lambs, 
in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  twelve  millions. 
We  have  now  more  than  forty  millions.  The  in- 
crease of  our  black  cattle  has  been  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion.  'J"hc  wheal  which  he  calculates 
at  fourteen  millions  of  bushels,  Mr.  Jacob  calculates 
at  about  fourteen  millions  of  quarters;  that  is,  there 
are  eight  times  as  much  wheat  consumed  in  En- 
gland, as  was  consumed  little  more  than  a  century 
ago.  We  owe  much,  no  doubt,  to  our  situation, 
much  to  our  climate,  which  is  by  fai  the  best  of 
Europe,  both  in  point  of  salubrity  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  food — but  we  must  owe  also  much  to  our 
local  regidatioii*,  whatever  defects  there  may  oc- 
casionally he  in  their  administration. 

[This  is  the  same  Mr.  .Jacobs  at  whose  instance, 
Ca|)t.  Basil  Hall  of  thT;  I3rili<h  Navy,  .submitted  the 
agricultural  queries  In  No  12,  vol.  !),  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Farmer — many  of  w  hich  were  so  well  answered 
in  Nos  !t  and  10  of  the  present  volume. 

We  should  he  truly  gratified  if  we  could  prevail 
upon  some  gentleman  in  one  of  the  N-  E  States, 
Judge  Buel  of  Albany,  a  correspondent  in  Virginia, 
and   another  in   South  Carolina,  to  lake  up  these 

Sucries,  and  answer  in  the  same  spirit  that  Doctor 
tarlington  has  done,  to  such  of  them  as  depend  on 
locality.] 


IS  the  result  of  what  he  has  been  enabled  to  col- 
lect from  the  most  authentic  sources  within  his 
reach. 

The  llussian  Empire  in  Europe,  is  sai<l  to  equal 
in  extent  all  the  rest  of  Europe;  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  very  accurately  known  or  defined. 
It  is  coui|>osed  of  upwards  of  fifty  different  nations; 
and  these  occupy  a  territory  of  about  two  millions 
of  square  miles,  and  compose  a  population  of  proba- 
bly, 45,000,000.  In  Asia,  Russia  is  supposed  to 
have  a  territory  of  8,000,000  of  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  ten  or  fifteen  millions;  total  popula- 
tion, probably  (>0,000,000.  She  has  an  army  of 
about  600,000  men,  about  200,000  of  which  she  can 
take  into  the  field,  and  a  navy  of   about  400  sail. 

Tlic  Oltoinan  Empire  \n  Europe,  consists  of  about 
700,000  square  miles,  with  10.000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants— In  Asia,  perhaps  1,000.000  square  miles  and 
15,000.000  of  inhabitants,  making  an  aggregate 
population  of  25,000,000.  She  has  a  nominal  army 
of  400,000  men,  and  can  take  into  the  field  proba- 
bly 150,000,  and  a  fleet  of  150  sail. 

Persia,  has  a  territory  of  1,500,000  square  miles, 
a  population  of  24,000,000,  an  army  of  250.000 
men,  but  no  navy. 

Jltislria  covers  an  extent  of  1,200,000  square 
miles,  has  a  population  of  30,000,000  an  army  of 
700,000,  and  a  navy  of  30  sail. 

France  has  iu  Europe,  a  territory  of  about 
1,000,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  30,000,000, 
an  army  of  30(1,000  men,  and  a  navy  of  150  sail. 

The  British  empire,  in  Europe,  is  about  500,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  20,000,000,  an 
army  of  300,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  1000  sail.  Her 
colonies  are  greater  in  value  and  extent  than  those 
of  any  other  nation,  and  add  to  the  population 
under  her  dominion  probably  60,000,000. 

The  above  statements  are  sivcn  in  round  num- 
bers; but  are  believed,  however,  not  to  be  far  from 
the  truth,  and  aflTord  a  fair  comparative  estimate  of 
the  nations  mentioned. 


The  Liverpool  Mercury  of  the  25th  ult.  says,  the 
Cotton  sales  of  the  week  are  19,000  bales:  prices  are 
advanced  l-8d  per  lb.  In  sea  Island  Cottons  the  ad- 
vance is  id  per  lb.     The  import  is  9000  bales. 

l.irerjwol  Jlaihc's,  .Qpril  '.^4. — Cotton,  Georgia,  S\  to 
1;  New-l)rlcans  5^  to  8,  rising;  Sea  Island,  10  to  19; 
Kicc  16  to  18s  Gd:  .Ashes,  U.  S.  Pots,  31  to  31s  6d;  Mon- 
treal 29s  6d  to  30;  U.  S.  Pearls  31  to  32s;  Montreal  30 
tj  305  6d;  Tar  12  to  13;  Turpentine  lis  6d  to  13s;  To- 
bacco 2d  to  5d. 


An  intelligent  correspondent  has  suggested  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Aurora  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette  as 
there  is  now  a  proipect  of  war  in  Europe,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  his  readers,  to  have  IJrought  into 
one  view,  the  popidation  and  strength  of  the  several 
nations  likely  to  be  involved  in  it.    The  folloning 


IMPROVED  REFRIGERATOR, 

Or  portable  Ice  House,  made  only  hy  Daniel  Richardson, 
J^o.  55,  HoUidny  siriet,  near  Bath  street  bridge. 

Good  Housewives  only  can  calculate  the  many  useful 
and  economical  purposes  to  vvhicli  this  Invention  may 
be  applied.  It  niaj  be  fully  relied  on  for  keeping  But- 
ler, Milk,  Meal,  Kggs,  Fruits,  Veijclaliles,  Wines  and 
Liijuors  of  every  kind,  or  any  other  article  of  House- 
hold Coii!^uiiiption,  perfuclly  cool,  fresh,  pure,  sweet, 
clean  and  free  from  taint  as  long  as  desirsble,  and  it  is 
attended  with  another  advantage — complete  security 
against  every  species  of  vermin.  And  in  Winter  it  wdl 
keep  any  article  from  freezing  that  may  be  deposited 
in  it. 

Also,  his  new  Ikvf.nted  Butter  Box,  constructed  on 
the  same  principles  of  the  Refrigerator.  In  these  but- 
ter hoxe.*,  any  (|uaiilily  of  butler  may  be  transported  to 
market  from  any  distance,  by  land  or  water  in  the  best 
condition,  perfectly  bard  and  without  injury  to  the  form 
of  the  prints,  in  the  hottest  season.  Captains  of  steam- 
boats and  ves.sels  going  to  sea,  will  find  those  articles 
Ihe  most  essential  thing  on  board  their  vessels  dial  His- 
tory ever  gave  an  account  of,  as  coarse  alum  salt  can 
be  used  in  them  to  keep  them  cold  instead  of  Ice. 


Certificate, — CiJi;  Hotel,  Baltimore,  •^u^xtst  Ith,  IBil. 
I  have  had  in  use  fur  two  years,  a  Ucfrigeralor  made 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Kichardson,  which  is  the  most  useful  ar- 
ticle for  the  preservation  of  meats,  milk  and  butter  du- 
ring the  hot  season,  that  1  bare  ever  seen;  it  has  fully 


answered  my  expectations,  and  1  am  so  much  pleased 
with  it,  that  I  have  ordered  one  on  a  very  large  scale. 
I  would  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  such 
a  convenience.  DAVID  BAKNUM. 

Baltimore,  ,3ugmt  Ist,  1827. — I  purchased  of  Mr.  Da- 
niel Kiehardson  in  May  last,  one  of  his  Improved  Re- 
frigerators, and  find  it  so  useful,  that  I  could  not  want 
one  for  double  the  cost,  having  had  a  trial,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  dispense  with  it. 

GEO.  BELTZHOOVER, 
Indian  QiKcn  hotel  and  Baltimore  House. 

IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

The  subscriber  has  now  on  hand  a  quantity  of  Mr. 
Little's  celebrated  Grain  Cradles  and  Scythe  Rifles, 
which  will  be  warranted  superior  articles  of  the  kind. 
.\lso  on  hand  Cultivators  for  working  corn  and  tobacco. 
A  full  assortment  of  Davis'  Patent  Ploughs  of  cast  and 
wrought  shares,  with  and  without  coulters,  and  he  b^ 
lieves  suitable  to  all  kinds  of  soil.  Likewise  Wheat 
Fans,  which  can  be  returned  if  not  found  to  be  superior. 
Cast  steel  Axes,  Picks,  Mattocks,  and  Hay  Knives;  Oil 
Slunes  of  a  good  quality.  Also  patent  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutlers,  Brown's  Patent  Vertical  Wool  Spinners,  Pa- 
tent Washing  Machines,  Patent  Corn  Shcllcrs,  and 
Swingle  tree  Gearings,  &.c.  &.c.  Implements  repaired 
on  reasonable  terms. 

All  the  above  named  articles  are  offered  on  reasona- 
lile  terms  for  cash  or  short  acceptances  in  this  city. — 
Communications  by  mail,  (post  paid)  will  receivu 
prompt  attention. 

JON.ATHAN  S.  EASTMAN, 
Ml.  36,  Pratl-st.  Baltimore,  50th  May,  1828. 
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ToB.vcco.— Scrubs,  $3.00  a  6.00 — ordinary,  2.25  a  4.00 
— red,  3.50  a  5.00 — fine  red,  5.00  a  "OJ — wrapping, 
6.00  a  10.00 — Ohioordinary,  3.50  0  4.50— good  red  span- 
gled, 5.00  n  6. 00— yellow,  6.00  a  9. 00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
,1  20.00— Virginia,  2.50  a  8.00— Kapahannock  2.15  •3.50 
Kentucky,  3. 00  a  5.00. 

Flour — white  wheat  family,  §6.00  a  6  50— superfine 
Howard-st.  4.75  a  4.87*;  city  mills,  4.50;  Susquehanna, 
4.371  a  4.50— Cork  Meal,  bbl.  2.50— Grain,  best  red 
wheat  .87  n.92. — best  white  wheat,  .95  a  1.00 — ordinary 
to  good,  .80  a  .35— Corn,  .31  a  .33— Rte,  .50— Oats, 
20  a  .22— Beans,  .90  a  1.10— Peas,  .60o  .55— CLO.ia 
SEED,  3.50  0  3.75 — Timothy,  1.50  a  2.25 — OrciiaRI) 
Grass  Seed,  2.25  a  3 — Herd's  1  00  a  1.50— -Lucerne  374u 
.50  pr.  lb. — Barley,  .60a  62 — Flaxseed,  .75  a  .80— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .8a.9i — Lou.  .10  a  .13 — Alabama,  .9  a  Ai — 
Mississippi  .lOn. 13— N.  Car.  .9o.I01— Geo.  .9a  .104— 
Whiskey,  in  hhds.  1st  proof,  .214  a  22— bhls.  224  "  -3 — 
Wool,  com.,  unwashed,  .15  a  .16 — washed,  .18  o.20 — .S 
quarter,  .25  a  .30 — full  do.  .30  a  .35 — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  $230 — Country,  dew-rotted,  ton,  186  a  140 — water- 
rotted,  170  a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Sus(|uchanna,  No.  1,  bljL 
6.75;  do.  trimmed,  G.50 — Herrings,  No.  I,  bbj.  2.50 
o2.75;  No.  2,  2.25  o  2.50— Mackerel,  No.  1,5  25  <i  6.50; 
No,  2,  2.25;  No.  3,  4.50 — Bacon,  hams,  Bait,  cured,  .9; 
do.  Eastern  Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .6  <j  .7 — 
Feathers,  .26  a  .28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  Ion, 
$3.25;  ground,  1.25  per  bbl. 
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AN  ADDRESS, 
nrlirtrrd  at  the  Jinl  .inuiierniry  mttling  of  the  Vni- 

IrJ    .Itrrintlti'iral    Socirlij  0/   Soiil/i    C<iio/iii«,   "' 

the  hall  of  the  Ihuit  0/    htjirtstntalivrs.  at  Colum- 

U».   <m   7Viiir.'./.iy.  lii/i  Dec..  It*:"— />y   WinTK- 

MtHsii  B.  ;>K*iiHooK,  I'reJtttlenl. 

We  «rc  asscmlileil.  fellow  citizens,  on  the  occa- 
tioo  of  .loiiig  liomage  10  an  nrl.  llie  most  useful  to 
KiitD,  l.ut  vil  the  nioM  n»gloctcil  Uy  llic  world. 
How  imiior'lant  U  the  Jul)!  How  dn-ply  luferest- 
,ii)t  »re  the  cirf uwliioocs  unilor  wliicli  it  is  about 
be  performod!     In  plarihg,  in  your  n;imes,  gen- 

■mcn  of  the  aiiriculliiiiil  society,  on  the  ullar  of 
Ceres,  the  first  uniloil  (iiririn»;  ol  the  yeomanry  of 
South-Carolina,  would,  that  the  elevation  of  my 
•entiments  could  correspond  with  the  diijnity  and 
moral  luftiiicss  of  my  situation.  I  would  proclaim 
to  you  in  language  btlilling  the  ascondunt  charac- 
ter of  the  scene,  that  ii/i<romf//t(J  agriculture  is  the 
Archiuiedeun  lever  which  is  destined  to  raise  this 
nation  to  llic  summit  of  political  prosperity  and 
|xjwer:  that  it  is  a  pursuit  which  has  never  been 
contr.>riant  Kith  private  happiness,  or  public  felici- 
ty and  glory:  that  it- is,  m  line,  a  business,  which,  of 
«ll  others,  best  conduces  t^the  legitimate  purposes 
of  inin'9  creation.  Allhou^  the  disparity  between 
the  sublimity  of  the  theme,  and  the  humble  preten- 
iions  of  the  one  who  now  addresses  you,  is  immea- 
•urably  broad,  yet  he  is  powerfully  incited  in  the 
discharge  of  bis  trust,  by  the  brilliaHl  and  imposing 
assemblage  of  this  evening.  Before  him  he  beholds 
the  leeislative  body  of  the  state — the  guardian  of 
'lie  people's  rights,  and  their  only  failbfu!  political 

lend.  In  seizing  the  present  opportunity  of  awa- 
>rning  their  attention  to  what  lie  conceives  to  be 
(he  true  policy  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  preser.; 
eventful  crisis,  he  appeals  for  a  jusjification  of  bis 
motive  to  the  innate  greatness  of  his  cause. 

The  agriculture  of  this  stale  has  long  laboured 
under  ditiicullies,  of  which  many  are  insurmounta- 
ble, to  individual  enterprise.  Until  the  close  of 
our  revolutionary  struggle,  the  planter  instinctively 
obeyed  the  dict^ites  of  an  untutored  mind  in  refer- 
ence to  the  duties  of  his  calling.  His  field  was 
Jowed, attended  and  harvested,  as  if  there  were  but 
line  system,  and  that  the  ofTsprine  01  intuition;  un- 
til in  17S-1.  the  necessity  of  uniun  among  the  culti- 
vators of  the  8oil,wilh  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of 
their  profession,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  cf  South  Carolina.  Other  institu- 
tions, with  a  siiiiilaily  laudable  purpose,  were  after- 
ward founded.  In  despite  of  the  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence of  tUe  mother  association  and  its  auxiliaries, 
the  march  of  agricultural  improvement  was  still, 
•  low,  feeble  and  inauspicious.  A  new  era,  however, 
HIS  not  far  distant.  It  has  arrived,  and  with  it,  the 
'  jlemn,  and  to  the  planter,  inspiriting  assurance, 

lat  on   the  success  of  the  cau.se  of  ihe   yeoman, 

'■-.Is  the  prosperity, and,  perhaps,  perpetuity  of  our 
.umestic  institutions.     In  l-5-J3,lhc  St.  John's  Agri- 

iltural  Society  was  established.  The  numbrr  of 
:  jcieties,  at  present,  is  l/iir<een.'  That  these  socie- 
ties do  contribute  greatly  to  ameliorate  the  phyMcal, 
nay,  moral  condition  of  the  sections  of  the  state  in 
which  they  are  located,  is  practically  true.  Bui, 
that  their  usefulness  would  be  consideral-ly  aug- 
mented— that  the  benefits  ihrir  experience  and  de- 
liberations were  so  well  calculated  to  bestow,  would 
be  rendered  infinitely  mure  eflicacious  by  a  genernl 
asaociation,  to  be  composed  ol  delegates  from  Ihe 
local  societies,  has  long  been  Ihe  settled  conviction 
of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  planters.     In  all 

•South  Carolina;  Pendleton;  Edgefield;    Barnwell; 
Kt.   John's,   Colleton;  .St.  Helena;    Beaufort;   Beaufort 
District;*    St.  Audrew's;  St.  Paul's;    Winyaw. 
*  Kol  rrpmeolrd  iu  tSe  Gvuertt  Society, 
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enterprises,  involving  Ihe  aid  of  niiinliers,  unity  of 
design  and  of  uclion  is  essi'niial  to  success.  'I'liii 
is  particularly  true  of  husbandry.  Aunniltors  are, 
in  general,  isolated  individuals.  I'',iin.ii;fd  as  they 
re  compelled  to  be  in   their  active   bodily  occupa 


the  happiness  of  man,  and  the  prosperity  of  nations, 
that  ,1  can  av>'rt,as  it  Were,  at  will,  the  fatal  ellroK 
of  a  pestilential  alinosphere,  or  okII  iiilo  Hrlion,crr- 
ry  satellite  of  the  l\raiit  d'sith.  Tlie  Caiiipagnia  of 
koine  was  the  rr^i'o  Jvtix'  uf  anliipiily.     On  it  more 


lions,  their  minds  .sre  selilom  employi-d  in  scunlil'ie  ,  than  twenty  cities  raised  Iheir  proud  and  nspirinK 
inipiirics.  Gener.ilion  alter  genera'lion,  the  same  heads.  '1  h  r-,  Ihe  bnsb andman  leapfd  his  iinreaii- 
nu'lhods  of  ciilliire  are  pursued;  llieorelical  sngge.s- 1  mgly  ahuiid ml  harvests:  he  Wdiidi-nd  alHa\«  .mild 
lions  are  viewed  "illi  suspicion,  and  expiMimental  >  Hi''  liuurianci-  of  veg.l..lion.  NN'lial  is  the  present 
tests  are  performed  un«  jllinnly  and  improperly.  j  lOiidilion  of  lliir  liiiest  portions  of  ihal  f.iir  1  uid?    A 

The  utility  of  parish  assoeialioiis  is  limited  from  j  |'i'->  to  the  iiivi-ible  enemy,  malaria,      lis   iV.igrant 


the    force   of  circumstances;   or,  at    any   rile,  tlinr 
mfliiencc  can    mver  attain    that  eonimandiiig  rank 
»vhich   iisuallv   flows    from    roneenlralion    of  cllort 
If  to  the  former  we  are  inilebted  for  the  glimmer- 
ing light  which   partially  illuinines   the   still   mazy 
path  of  the  husbamlman,  is  it  not    at    least    proble- 
malical,  that  a  con  jnnelion  of  Ihciv  i'.\pi'rienre.  and 
moral  power  would   tend  more  certainly  to  elevate 
the  profession  of  the  farmer;   to  rouse   into  action 
his  latent   feelings;  to  ensure  a  more  prolilabic  di- 
rection to  his  industry  and  skill,  and  above  all,  to 
efTectuate  those  schemes  of  policy  lo  which  the  ex- 
ertions of  individuals  and  of  independent  societies 
are  wholly  incompeteni?  These  views  are  strength- 
ened by  a  recurrence  to  the  history  of  the  British 
Board  of  Agriculture.     From  tiiis  hoard  has  ema- 
nated eighty  volumes'  of  Ihe  most  useful  agricultu- 
ral knowledge,  and  which,  probably,  would  not  yet 
have  existed,  had  not  the  patriotic  philanthropy  of 
that  dislingiiished  nobleman,  Sir  .John  Sinclair,  con- 
ceived  the  idea  which   his  zeal   and  talents  subse- 
quently perfected.     "Those  volumes,"  says  Grego- 
ry,  "cannot    fail    of    producing    national    benefits; 
greater,  perhaps,  than  have  been  deriveil  from  any 
other  political  inslililtion  of  modern   times."     His 
prediction   has,  indeed,  been  verified;    for,  maugre 
Ihe   impolicy  and   injustice   of  successive  adminis- 
trations, in  rendering  ascendant  Ihe  manufacturing 
interest,  the   Biitiih   Board   of  Agriculture,   by   its 
literary    labours   exclusively,  has   been  directly  in 
strumental  in  doubling  the  profits  of  the  lantled  ca- 
pital of  England.     Every  acre  now  in   tilth  in  that 
country  adds  annually  a  hundredfold  to  Ihe  usual 
increase  under  Ihe  old  system.     The  consideration 
to  which   I   have  briefly  adverted,  with  other  views 
peculiarly  applicable  to  South  Carolina,  led  to  Ihe 
eslahlisbinent,  fellow   citizens,  of  Ihe  society   over 
which  I   have  the  honour  to  preside.     It  is  empha- 
tically a  state  institution,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  weal  is  its  legitimate,  its  only  design.    It  im- 
plicitly confides  in  Ihe  patronage  of  the  constituted 
authorities.     Without  it,  although   much  public  be- 
nefit may  be  eflected,  yet,  its  contemplated  schemes 
cannot  progress  to  consummation.     'I'he  grand  out- 
line of  Iheir  plan  of  association  is  "to  insure  an  ac- 
cordance   in     their    sentimeiils    and     measures,    to 
found  an  agricultural  school  and  a  professorship  of 
agriculture;   to  collect  and  disseminate  information, 
and  the  more  eflVctiially  to  promote  the  permanent 
interests  of  their  vocation."     Such   is  the  language 
of  their  constitution,   and  to  its   subject  matter  I 
would   respertliilly   invite    your    serious    attention. 
Allow  me.  however,  lo  ofler  to  your  consideration 
such   prefatory  remarks  as  the  topic  and   the  occa- 
sion so  naturally  sut.'ge5t. 

There  are   three   prominent  causes  which  have 
operated  injuriously  on  the  agriculture  of  this  state 


brerzi'S  arc  poison:  thi-  dews  ol  its  siioimer  evi-ning 
descend  hut  lo  destroy;  and  lliis  luigbly  rcvululnHi, 
90  deadly  Iu  human  lile,  has  lieen  ellecled  solely  by 
Ihe  compuUoiy  withdranal  of  the  industry  uf  the 
fanner.  The  blessings  which  his  spa'ii'  onc«  af- 
fordi-i|,lhe  resources  of  all  Italy  could  seaicely  now 
cunimand.  \\  here  is  the  liililily  of  ."spain,  Portu- 
gal and  Sicily,  once  the  granary  of  imperial  Hoiiie? 
II  still  exists.  Nature  iu  the  ex'-rciseof  her  bounty 
yet  acts  to  those  portions  ol  the  ul"be  with  her  usual 
beneficence;  Iiul,  as  if  lo  reipiile  her  kindness  with 
ingratitude,  the  extent  uf  their  system  of  agrieullurc 
would  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
immediate  and  positive  wants.  Has  the  chinate  of 
those  countries  deteiioraled?  Yes;  lamentably  »ol 
The  admonitory  page  of  history  points  to  the  era 
of  Ihe  decline  of  their  husbandry  as  the  epoch  to 
which  the  Spaniards,  the  Sicilian,  and  Ihe  snfiject 
of  Portugal  lefer,  for  the  origin  of  many  of  Ihe  most 
malignant  diseases  which  now  alllici  their  respec- 
tive nations.  But  why  need  I  go  abroad,  wh'-n  this 
state  iinfoilunately  furnishes  too  numerous  instances 
of  the  verily  of  iny  assertion.  That  a  period  has 
existed,  anil  that  not  far  distant,  when  our  cilizniu 
could  enjoy  as  much  health  at  their  country  stats 
as  is  usually  allolted  to  man  in  a  southern  ciiiue.  il 
a  matter  of  historical  notoriety.  At  present,  even 
those  who  are  inured  to  hard  labour — who  fvoirt 
their  infancy  have  basked  and  toiled  under  a  vei1i- 
X^l  sun,  seldom  witness  the  approach  of  winter,  bnl 
as  the  terininatiun  of  their  sull'erings  from  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  miasmata.  Hence  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  a  few  of  the  lower  districts,  as  it  re- 
gards the  white  inhabitants,  may  be  said  to  be  de- 
populated. 'I'o  their  negroes,  or  in  most  instanres, 
incompctt-nt  ovcrsei-rs,  llie  liusiness  of  the  planter 
is  entiu'led.  From  the  day  of  his  d>'parlure  from 
home,  is  to  be  dated  the  derangement  of  his  plans  — 
the  numerous  losses  incident  to  Ihe  want  of  a  me- 
thodical director,  in  the  police  ol  the  plantation, and 
in  matters  ol  general  management — the  romparatire 
unhealthioess  of  his  slaves  fioni  relaxation  ol  disci- 
pline; and,  lastly,  Iheir  insubordination  and  its  ef- 
fects on  their  moral  temperament  and  the  state  of 
our  society.  These  considerations,  abstractly  view- 
ed, merit  a  serious  and  dispassionate  investigation; 
tiut  when  Ihe  elements  which  compose  our  domestic 
institutions  are  duly  appreciated,  they  at  once  as- 
sume a  character  of  deep  and  imposing  interest. 
The  progressive  deterioration  of  the  climate  is 
avowedly  referrible  to  extensive  clearings  of  land, 
and  to  the  abandonment  of  inland  rice-fields.  If  the 
patriot  Carolinian  wishes  ocular  proof  of  the  mighty 
incubus  which  paralyzes  the  inherently  agricultural 
strength  of  his  stale,  he  need  not  go  beyond  Ihe  pri- 
cincts  of  the  metropolis.  Wilhin  a  little  mile  of  Ihe 
city  of  Charleston,  the  numbrr  of  fallow  farms;  oi. 


First,  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate;  secondly,  lliei  if  under  tillage,  Ihe  scanty  pittance  of  Iheir  iiieresse, 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  rice  to  the  utter  n»gl.ct  ofj  and  the  sallow  ami  frverish  looks  of  lli^ir  ciiltiva- 
provision  crops  and,  thirdly,  the  great  di-parily  be- 1  tors,  all  ili-nole  the  existence  of  a  physical  ii.l'ioenee 
tween    the    landed    capital   of  the    planter   and    his 


other  properly.  In  relation  to  llie  first  cause,  it 
may  here  he  pertinently  remarked  with  a  view  to 
show  the  immeasurable  influence  of  husbandry  on 


advirsc  to  successful  husbandry  and  heallli.  'vVoold 
lo  Co(!  the,  representation  here  given  Here  but  the 
picture  of  an  insulated  section  of  South-Carolina. 
I  would,  at  once,  legislators,  demand  of  your  ju'tke 
anti  patriotism  the  prompt  application  uf  the,  only 
Theyeomain  "the  gcoi^rapliieal  slate  of  each  conn-  eliicieiit  remedy.  Such,  however,  is  Ihe  <-ilen»ive- 
ty,  tlic  slate  of  property,  farm  liuifdings,  mode  of  occii-i  ness  of  the  evil,  Ihat  if,  at  this  lime,  I  but  invoke 
pation,  implements,  fences,  arable  land,  grass,  orchards,  I  j.Qur  best  reneclions  on  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
plantations,   draining    and    olher    improvements,    live    - : 

stuck,  rural  economy,  means  of  improvement,  be."         '  'So  called  from  its  beauty  ^nd  fertility. 
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ject,  I  conceive  llial  I  sliall  have  iliM:li:iri;<*il  my  iluly. 
VVIiat  i9  the  acliiul  conililiun  of  a  (■ori>iiliT.iiile  |ir(i- 
portion  of  many  of  llie  loivpr  disliicts — once  ui'll 
popuhteii,  and  where  the  most  proOtahle  lanils  were 
considered  to  be  located?  Thc^  dilapidated  enibanU- 
menta,  that  form  Ihc  hnes  of  deniarcalion  hetween 
neighbours'  property;  the  half-choked  channels 
through  which  their  fields  were  drained  of  exuber- 
ant moisture;  and  the  subslaiilial  but  deserlc<l  iiian- 
iiona  which  ever  and  anon  meet  liie  e\  e,  aie  the 
only  visible  testimonials  that  indll^try■,  l.e.ilth,  and 
wealth,  once  blessed  that  now  dreary  ret;ion.  In 
beholdina;  those  melancholy  nionnmcnls  of  departed 
happiness  and  prosperity,  well  may  the  traveller 
exclaim,  in  the  emphatic  lans;uat;e  of  Ossian,  "1 
have  seen  llie  walls  of  naliltillia,  but  lliey  were  de- 
•olate;  the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head;  the 
moss  whistled  to  the  wind;  the  fox  lociked  out  of 
the  window;  the  rank  grass  waved  round  his  head; 
desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina;  silence  is  iii  the 
house  of  her  fathers."  A  restoration  to  the  enliv- 
ening scenes  of  olden  limes,  or  the  existence  of  the 
more,  gratifying  spectacle  which  density  of  popol.i- 
tion,  and  the  culture  of  our  waste  lands  ivoidd  af- 
ford, I  am  satisfied,  will  never  ensue,  niilil  a  revolu- 
tion in  an  impoitant  feature  of  our  husbandry  is 
effected  and  supported  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
advancing  the  internal  in)provement  of  the  state. 
Kvery  planter  should  act,  as  though  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  climate  were  his  own  peculiar  concern; 
and,  to  the  (iractical  enforcement  of  this  |)rinciple, 
the  exertions  of  our  agricultural  societies  sliould  un- 
ceasingly tend.  If  constant  and  appropriate  appeals 
to  the  pride,  the  inlerp>t,  and  the  public  spirit  of 
our  yeomanry,  be  insufiicicnt  to  direct  their  labour 
to  this  indispensable  branch  of  southern  liu.-hai\dry, 
it  will,  perhaps,  become  necessary,  eventually,  to 
resort  to  some  more  powerful  impetus  to  industry. 
To  the  planter  who  renders  arable  an  acie  of  land, 
from  which  noxious  exhal.itions  were  wont  to  be 
emitted,  I  would  present  with  a  badge  of  honour; 
but,  to  the  improvident  husbandman,  who  cautiously 
avoids  the  till.ige  of  every  fen  which  may  invite  the 
exercise  of  his  powers,  the  reprehension  of  his  fel- 
low-labourers should  be  his  legitimate  recompense. 
Whaterer  success,  however,  may  attend  the  best 
digested  schemes  of  our  agricultural  societies  on 
this  subject,  it  is  still  manifest,  that  the  great  work 
of  physical  reformation  will  only  have  commenced. 
To  the  state,  we  not  only  look  for  aid  and  advice, 
but  for  the  practical  direction  of,  perhaps,  as  patri- 
otic and  benevolent  an  enterprise,  as  it  is  within  the 
grasp  of  human  ingenuity  to  devise.  In  a  country 
like  this,  where  the  population  is  so  sparse,  ami 
where  the  wealth  of  the  most  opulent  cilizens  is,  in 
most  instances,  but  one  remove  from  the  common 
capital  of  the  suhje.'its  of  older  countries — purposes 
of  mere  public  utility  should  sehlom  be  attempted  to 
be  attained  by  private  speculation.  The  chief  end 
of  civil  society,  is,  to  accomplish,  by  the  aggregate 
power  of  its  members,  those  measures,  involvinj;  the 
interests  of  the  rommunily.to  which  the  means  and 
the  general  ability  of  individuals  are  incompetent. 
Hence,  the  first  cJuty  of  a  legislator,  xvhcre  his  ser- 
vices, in  this  respect,  can  be  cllicicnily  directed,  is 
vigil.inlly  to  prosecute  every  feasible  project  tending 
to  contract  the  sphere  in  which  endcmial  diseases 
exercise  a  fatal  sway.*     Without  health,  there  can 


•  As  miaaraa  is  the  result  of  the  mutual  action  of  \va- 
nr  and  heal,  lip, n  ilecajing  vcgclable  matter,  the  cx- 
trcnio  sickliness  of  Ihc  low  counlry  of  South  Carolina, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  th-.>l  "an  acre  of  grouii(l| 
disperses  into  the  air,  upwards  of  ICOO  g  illuns  of  walcr 
in  12  hours  of  a  siiiiimcr's  day,  even  wlicii  there  liad 
been  no  rain  for  a  considi  cable  length  of  lime.  .-Vfler 
11  rain,  the  quantity  was  found  to  increase  to  1900  gal- 
lons, in  the  same  length  of  lime."— S»e  Mill's  Statistics 
of  South  Carolina,  for  a  very  inleresling  article  on  Ihc 
feasibility  and  policy  of  drai  lin^  and  einbaakiiig  llic 
iwanip  lands  of  Ibis  statu. 


be,  coiiiparalively,  no  industry,  no  impetus  to  exer- 
lion.  Unsupported  liy  thi«  tirst  of  blessinirs,  the 
journey  of  life  is  but  a  cheerless  pil;;rima:;e.  Al- 
iliou:;li  Ihc  agriculture  of  ."Soiilh  Carolina  has  been 
niateriallv  henefiled  by  the  internal  iinproveiiients 
which  have  been  eificled,  and  alllioiigh,  I  believe, 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  syslem  has  not  yet  been 
realized;  still,  I  aj. prebend,  it  is  now  the  incumbent 
duty  of  the  cnm|ielcnl  aulhorilies  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther their  primary  design  shall  be  contiiiucil;  or,  in 
the  event  of  their  conuclion,  based  on  the  promo- 
tion of  the  general  weal,  whether  a  new  direction 
shall  he  given  to  the  public  liimls?  In  this  state,  the 
surface  of  land,  covered  by  swamps,  is  computed  to 
be  2000  square  miles,  or  I  ,'2SO.0OO  acres.  'I'hc  pro- 
minent consequences,  that  wouhl  follow  from  the 
arable  condition  of  those  l.inds.  are,  first,  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  climate;  secondly,  an  increase  of  po- 
pulation, resulting  fiom  an  artificial  increase  of  ter- 
ritory, and  that  too,  of  the  most  produclive  charac- 
ter; and.  thirdly,  the  penpliug  of  that  extensive  re- 
gion, occupying  the  middle  section  of  the  slate,  and 
boidering.  in  part,  on  the  swamps.  That  region  is 
proverbially  barren,  in  regard  to  the  known  produc- 
tions of  our  soil,  but  from  recent  experiments,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  very  home  of  the  the  vine.*  But 
whatever  may  be  its  present  agricullural  disadvan- 
tages, it  must  eventually  become  valuable,  from  its 
location  to  the  lands  proposed  to  be  reclaimed,  and 
from  its  acknowledged  salutariness.  Here  the  fo- 
reigner may  labour  in  safety,  for  the  peslilenlial 
vapours  of  a  southern  clime,  do  not  corrupt  the  air 
that  he  would  inhale.  VV'ilhout  trespassing  on  your 
time  in  the  ilevelopement  of  further  views  in  rela- 
tion to  this  copious  topic,  allow  me,  gentlemen  of 
the  society,  to  recommend  to  your  early  delibera- 
tions, the  expediency  of  so  fir  asking  the  patronage 
of  the  legislature,  as  to  solicit  that  body,  to  direct 
ihe  superintendent  of  public  works,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  acres  of  swamp  land  that  can  be  prolila- 
bly  reclaimed — their  present  value — where  locat- 
ed— the  probable  expense  of  embanking  and  drain- 
ing them — and  their  value  when  they  shall  be  plac- 
ed in  the  best  slate  for  cultivation. 

The  next  enumerated  cause  of  the  slow  progress 
of  our  agriculture,  was  the  culture  of  rice  and  cot 
ton,  to  Ihe  neglect  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  That  capital  will  always  seek  the  most  profi- 
table channels,  is  a  well  known  maxim  of  political 
truth.  Guided  by  the  all-powerful  dictates  of  self- 
interest,  man  is,  as  it  were,  instinctively  led  to  give 
such  a  direction  to  his  resources,  as  will  be  most 
likely  to  advance  his  temporal  welfire.  A  belief 
that  cotton  and  rice  are  the  most  profitable  crops, 
has,  for  many  years,  induced  our  planters  to  bend 
their  undivided  efl'orts  to  the  raising  of  those  two 
staple  commodilies.  The  result  is,  excess  of  pro 
duction  in  reference  to  cotton.  Kice  yet  meets  with 
a  ready  demand,  from  the  present  circumscribed 
extent  of  the  lands  prepared  for  its  culture;  and 
even  were  every  acre  in  the  state  fitted  for  the  pro- 


*  Mr.  Ilcrbemont,  of  Columbia,  for  Ihe  two  past  years, 
has  realized  30i)  galkms  per  acre  of  wine,  sullicienlly 
good  to  command  rcaddy  two  dollars  per  gallon.  Wheii 
It  is  remembered,  that  a  labourer  can  atiend  with  facil- 
ity four  acres;  and,  that  in  South  Carolina  there  arc 
at  least  a,OOii,(iOO  of  acres,  valued  at  from  10  cents  to 
§'»  per  acre,  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine — the  prospect  of  personal  aggraniii/.einenl  to  our 
citizens,  and  of  polilical  iniportaiiee  lo  the  slate,  iVoin 
an  extended  system  of  this  new  branch  of  industry,  is 
as  cerlain,  as  the  means  to  ellectuate  llic  end  arc  un- 
questionably feasible.  May  the  period  soon  arrive, 
v.'licn  our  citizens,  instead  of  annually  expending  a  pari 
of  liic  profits  of  their  labour  at  the  norlhward,  for  plca- 
snic  or  health,  shall  be  satisl'ic;!,  t!ial  llio  sand-hiili  of 
Iheir  native  slate,  not  only  all'jrd  every  blessing  inri- 
denl  to  a  balmy  and  invigorating  atmosphere;  but,  thai 
they  have  been  proved  to  be  susccpliblc  or  yielding  a 
crop,  as  I'jcraiive  in  its  product,  as  it  is  useful  and  ajrcc- 
ablu  iu  its  cullivalioul 


iluclion  of  Ihis  icraiii  now  in  lillh.  il  is  lulievcd,  from 
ihe  acknowledged  siiperioiily  of  Carolina  rice,  that 
il  would  not  impair  the  value  of  the  article.  Thi» 
consideration,  added  lo  the  fa.ls.  that  it  is  a  much 
more  certain  crop  Ihan  cotton,  liibh'  to  fewer  dis- 
.ases,  less  likely  to  be  seriously  atfccled  by  physical 
causes,  and  but  seldom  subject  to  rninons  lluctua- 
lioiis  in  price,  are  but  so  many  admonilions  to  the 
rice  planter  to  beware  of  his  ocrasional  aberration 
from  Ihe  true  course  of  policy  which  it  is  his  inter- 
est. unchanKeably,  to  follow.  'I'he  cotton  plant  ij 
( iillivated  to  a  very  great  extent,  not  only  in  the 
Lulled  Stales  and  South  America,  but  in  the  Mogul 
cMipirc;  in  the  kingdoms  of  Siaiii  and  Pegu;  in  Su- 
matra, Persia,  Arabia,  Asia  iVlinor,  Natolia,  Smyr- 
na, and  Aleppo;  also,  in  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
other  parts  of  Africa;  in  Candia,  Cyfirus,  and  Mal- 
ta. Cotton  is  also  grown  in  some  parts  of  the  Rus- 
Han  empire;  in  Aslracan,  Orenherg,  and  even  at 
Kislar.'  In  Ksyiit  alone  there  are  2000  squars 
leagues  of  tillable  land,  most  of  which  is  adapted  lo 
that  planl.t 

Hence,  it  is  not  probable,  that  Ihe  demand  for 
cotton,  will  ever  exceed  the  supply.  Under  this 
persuasion,  il  becomes  interesting  subjects  of  inqui- 
ry, whelher  over-cropping,  Ihc  great  bane  lo  good 
hiisbandiy,  shall  still  mark  the  career  of  the  south- 
cin  agiiculturisi?  Wlylher  it  is  not  feasible  for 
him  to  realize  his  present  profits,  but  accompanied 
"ilb  the  desirable  correlative  of  food  sullicienlly 
abundant,  at  least,  for  domestic  purposes?  That 
our  practice,  hilherto,  has  not  produced  those  ben&- 
lils  which  a  diliereiit  course  of  husbandry  would  hs 
likily  to  ensue,  is  demonstrable  in  the  want  of  other 
evidence,  solely  from  the  ficl,  that  in  1801,  the  va- 
lue of  the  rice,  indigo  and  tobacco,  exported  from 
Chirleston,  was  not  much  less  Ihan  the  total  aver- 
age value  of  domi'slic  and  foreign  productions  ex- 
ported from  Ihe  whole  state,  from  18-2'I  to  18'.2G,  in- 
clusive.J  where  an  excess  of  about  SO.OOD.OOO  lbs.  of 
cotton  was  raised. ||  Notwilhstanding  Ihe  gradual 
declension  in  price,  which  the  history  of  this  article 
exhibits,  the  boundary  of  its  culliire  steadily  en- 
larges. The  same  remark  is  inapplicable  to  rice, 
which,  perhaps,  from  the  presumption  that  the  va- 
luable binds  uiihiii  the  compass  of  private  funds  lo 
reclaim,  have  long  since  begun  to  reward  the  indus- 
try of  Ihe  planter;  or,  perhaps,  from  the  admission, 
that  the  preparatory  labour  and  capital,  necessary 
to  Ihc  cstabhshuient  of  a  rice  plantation,  are  infi- 
nitely greater  than  what  are  essential  to  the  grower 
of  cotton,  has  increased  but  in  a  very  inconsidera- 
ble degiec  within  the   last  thirty  year5.§ 

It  is  faUe  in  theory,  and  false  in  practice,  that  Ihe 
amount  of  piodiiclion  depends  on  Ihe  single  consi- 
deralion  ol  the  quanlily  of  land  subjected  to  culliirc. 
If  the  growing  crop  exceed  llie  labour  allotted  to  it, 
it  will  not  only  he  unaltended  in  a  manner  neces- 
sary lo  a  lucrative  increase,  but  every  oilier  inlercDt 
of  Ihc  planter  will  proporlionally  suffer.  Experi- 
ence leads  me  to  infer,  that  three  acrc.s  of  cotton 
land,  well  manured,  and  judiciously  managed,  will, 
in  almost  every  inslance,  give  a  larger  return  than 
live  acres  improperly  cultivated,  or  in  want  of  arti- 
ficial c.vcileiiienl.  To  Ihe  noii  use  of  Ihe  variou* 
labour-saving  machines  which  Ihe  ingenuity  of  Ibn 
mechanical  woild  is  perpetually  inlruducin'g  lo  our 
notice,  m.iy  he  sought  one  reason,  why  provision 
crops  anil  cotton,  have  not  proccedid  pari  pusiu  ia 

•Statistics  of  Liverpool. 

tThe,  spirit  in  favour  of  extending  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  ill  ligypt,  has  been,  in  a  great  measure  impeded, 
by  the  impolitic  comliicl  of  the  Pacha,  liidipciidentlj 
ol'lho  adaplaiion  of  the  sod  for  cotton,  negroes  can  bo 
purchased  there  for  §90  a  head,  and  hired  for  6^  centj 
a  day. 

J  Sec  note  .^,  in  the  Appendix. 

II  See  HOC  B,  in  the  Appendix. 

^  From  the  year  1790  lo  1"9J,  inclusive,  the  averogB 
cxpori  of  nee.  was  9S,S19  barrels,  l-'rom  lSi4  to  1828, 
iucluiivc,  il  was  93,1  i  I  tierces. 
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lh«  career  ol"  »u.  c.■^:..  Ih--  |il..iilcr.'  ni..xiii«.  Ii[». 
bilherlo.  »ern.in>.'lv  bf.-ii.  ll.al  ih.-  luller  »"»  ""• 
Itrmnd  »uere<l«iiruiii,  piulil.iii  .iiful  of  ilie  nilileil 
UmpofALuMin.  II.-  ii.i«  «|-|'e  ir>  lo  iip.-.l  no  ollii-r 
prOTorative  lo  iiiiln^lrv.llmn  llir  |iroil>ul  o(  lii»  eu'- 
toD  field;  for.  »Mlli  It. "he  e.n  c.ill  iiilo  exiM.  nee  Ihr 
tre«surc»  of  «  creulive  l.iney.  Liuler  lliii  f..l»l  !le- 
luiion,  lie  is  now,  |>erli»|is  llie  iiio>l  .le|unilenl 
»griculturi>l  in  the  union.  For  llic  last  live  jcar», 
W«  have  iinporleil 

S.iii  000  bimhcls  corr; 
1(1(1. IKKI      ilo.      o:«l>; 
'JO.OOO  liunilles  i>l  hay;  Bvcracins; 
•bout   573  U.S.  e..ih.     Al    Ihnr    cn.reut    \:.l.ie,lhe 
•-ihme  money  of  ^oiilh  C:irolin:i,  has    been,  in  five 
,,irvon   ln...>p    llirep  arlieles  only.  J-JO(i.(Wl);  llic 
,„(ere>l  ofwhieh  i-s  MilVl.i.nt  lo  reclaim,  |iernianent- 
ly,  upwariU  of  'iSHO  iicies  of  the  iiuuiense  area  of 
our  »«»»m|i  Innd-  •■ 

Until  Khotil  1803.  the  Upper  diMiiets  were  Ihc 
renilers  of  griiiii.  Tlieir  iiileiest  seeiiieil  to  have 
inrited  them  lo  an  interchange  of  the  frnils  of  their 
liboiir  with  llie  metropolis,  and  to  proilnce  those 
articles  of  prime  necesj-ily,  which  the  phmlers  ol 
the  seaboard  had  cea.sed  lo  r.iisc,  as  though  they 
constituted  an  exereseence  on  their  system  of  hus- 
bandry. Al  this  period,  our  citizens  of  the  mid- 
lands, who.  until  they  hud  been  blessed  with  well- 
•tored  granaries,  and  even  a  respectable  portion  of 
ouryeom.inry  of  the  mountains,  could  no  lonijer  re- 
list the  fashionable  impulse  of  the  day.  They.  too. 
beeao  lo  buy  their  bread  from  the  store  houses  ol 
•  sister  state.  Ho>ve\cr  iiumilialing  to  our  pride, 
o«r  patriotism  and  judijmenl.  «hich  the  fact  of  our 
dependence  on  forei;;ii  labour,  for  the  stalTof  life, 
creates,  the  reflecrioii  assumes  a  sombre  character 
when  it  is  associated  with  the  assurance,  that  our 
Tery  beasts  live  not  on  the  frui:s  of  their  masters' 
•oil.  Yes.  fellow'-eilizen.-!  even  at  the  capitol — a' 
this  seat  of  legi,«lalion.  and  before  the  asseniblei' 
representatives  of  the  people,  the  rerollini;;  spet- 
tacle  has  oOen  been  exhibited,  of  T)ur  horses  and 
oxen  feeding  on  llie  nio«in'.;s  of  Conneclicut  oiea- 
dows.  Are  we  ignorant  of  the  botanical  produc- 
tions of  South  Carolina?  Are  her  indigenous  grasses 
devoid  of  nutriment;  or.  are  the  atmospherical  at- 
tributes of  a  southern  clime,  uncongenial  with  Ihe 
abundance  of  their  increase?!  'I'f'e  agriculturist 
who  habitually  sells  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  mor- 
ally powerful  in  himself,  and  is  the  dispenser  of 
power  lo  others:  but  if,  no  matter  from  what  cause. 
be  is  annually  debited  >vith  those  commodities  which 
it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  his  prolession  to  fur- 
ttish,  though  he  may  boast  of  tlie  independent  life 
of  the  husbandman,  yet.  in  his  person,  we  behold 
the  very  type  of  a  slusgard  and  a  slave!  He  is,  in 
effect,  no  better  than  the  Roman,  who  daily  begged 
kis  bread  from  the  authorized  distributors  of  corn. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society, — the  imputation  un- 
der which  our  agriculturists  have  long  laboured,  in 
relation  to  Ibis  subject,  I  trust,  is  destined  to  exist 
BO  longer.  Our  future  course  is  a  plain  one.  Plant 
less  cotton,  and  more  provisions;  use  manure  more 
freely;  give  constant  employment  to  the  plough, 
•nd  the  other  needful  implements  of  husbandry;  in 
fine,  become  more  in  practice,  farmers.  By  these 
means,  I  renture,  unhesitalingly,  to  predict,  ihat 
you  will  realize  greater  returns  from  your  cotton 


•AdmiUing  those  lands,  if  properly  prepared  for  cul- 
tivation,  capable  of  yielding  cvinmuniiut  aanis,  3S  bush- 
els of  corn  per  acre,  tiie  product  of  2800  acres,  would, 
in  fire  years,  be  equji  to  (he  quantity  which  1  have  said 
bas  been  imported  since  I8.'2. — .\uthor. 

til  is  within  (lie  personal  knowledge  of  the  author, 
that  in  1823,  a  field  of  reclaimed  marsh  land,  of  (he  ex- 
tent of  ',;0  acres,  which  the  year  previous  had  been  plant- 
ed in  cotton,  yielded  a  crop  ol'  crab  or  crop  gr^iss,  of 
the  average  height  of  five  feet.  After  the  eotlon  was 
karresled,  the  land  was  simply  enclosed,  and  do  care  or 
labour  tubsequently  bestowed. 


li.  I.K;  anil,  what  oii;;lit  to  lie  of  more  iinport.iiice. 
\our  granaries,  liere.iller,  will  bo  located  al  home 
llinee.  loo,  less  land  will  be  cullivaled  by  iiidi- 
ihbi.il  pioprielois.  and  our  clilldn-n  be  theiil.y 
in.ilili'd  lo  hope,  that  a  portion  of  the  very  ni\\ 
"hieh  niirliirid  tliem  into  manliooil.  "ill  bicuiiie 
llieir  patrimony.  'I'hen,  perhips,  each  of  us  may 
lie  aldi-  lo  apply  lo  himself  the  pleasing  reflection^ 
ol  IvilhMiieii.s,  on  the  ilidi;;lils  ol  a  country  life. 
••When  I  walk  in  my  tiilds."  said  be.  "all  lliiiii,'- 
smile,  and  seem  eiiilieili-'lied  with  new  ornamenN 
III  mine  years.  'I'liese  harvests,  trees,  and  plants, 
exist  only  for  me,  or  rather,  for  Ihe  necessitous. 
>(lio>e  Hants  I  relieve.  Soiiielimc's  I  create  to  iiiy- 
M-lf  illusions,  lo  lieighlcn  my  enjoyments,  and  the 
earth  then  seems  lo  accompany  her  beneractions 
"Mb  a  species  of  delicacy,  aiinouiicing  her  fruits  by 
llci\ver>;  as  among  men,  benefits  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied by  Ihe  tiraces." 

1  now  come  to  Ihc  brief  consideration  of  the 
only  remaining  prominent  dranliacU  lo  the  agricul 
Inr.il  prosperity  of  South  Carolina,  to  wil.tlie  gnal 
ilisproportion  between  the  landed  capital  of  the 
jil.inler  and  his  other  properly.  Capital,  in  wliat- 
I  vcr  form,  that  yields  not  an  interest,  is  not  only  a 
sinirce  of  unproductiveness  to  the  owner,  but  the 
uistiument  of  inllicling  a  positive  ill  on  society,  ll 
iiper.ilcs  precisely  in  the  same  way.  as  though  so 
n,ueh  circulating  medium  had  actually  been  with- 
drawn from  trade.  Many  planters  own  from  500 
lo  '2000  acres  of  valuable  land,  when  oftentimes 
llie  force  employed  on  their  estates  does  not  exceed 
Ihirly  labourers.  By  this  species  of  improvident 
monopoly,  they  subetantially  abridge  Ihe  pecuniary 
power  of  smaller  capil.ilists,  by  preventing  the  agri- 
ciillural  investment  of  fund?;  thereby  detracting 
from  tlieif  temporal  advancement,  and  the  wcll- 
licing  of  our  society. 

'Ihe  strong  analogy  between  animals  and  vcsela- 
Ides,  was  the  origin  of  the  fallow  system.  As  the 
lormer  periodically  requires  rest,  with  a  view  lo  llie 
resuscilalion  of  llieir  powers,  exhausted  in  labour 
or  exercise,  it  was  inferred,  Ihal  the  soil  also,  al 
limes  needed  reviviscency.  The  force  of  Ibis  re- 
mark, it  is  supposed,  is  greatly  augmented  when  it 
is  known  that  unless  cotton  land  occasionally  lies 
falloiv,  it  will  be  comparatively  unproductive,  or 
rather,  the  fruils  which  the  plants  disclose,  will 
hold  by  so  slender  a  tenure,  that  the  slightest  irre- 
gularity of  the  seasons,  will  incorporate  them  with 
the  earth.  Although  experience  has,  in  part,  con- 
firmed this  opinion,  yet  I  incline  to  the  belief,  found- 
ed on  recent  experiments,  that  if  manure  be  annu- 
ally changed  from  stimulating  to  mechanical,  and 
vice  vcrfa,  the  same  field  may  be  planted  profitably 
in  cotton  ad  iiijinilum.'  By  ihe  unvaried  applica- 
tion of  one  kind  of  manure,  Ihe  effect  on  soil  with 
regard  to  cotton  appears  to  be  the  same,  as  the 
continued  use  of  a  particular  tonic  to  the  animal 
system.  Its  restorative  property  is  limited  by  time, 
beyond  which  its  administration  is  of  no  sensible 
utility;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  condi- 
ment- Public  credence  has  yielded  lo  the  impres- 
sion, that  if  the  scheme  of  annually  raising  a  crop 
of  cotton  on  the  same  lands  be  rigidly  adhered  to, 
Ihe  soil  will  become  too  loose  and  friable,  and  thus 
loo  retentive  of  moisture.  If  this  be  true,  the  evil 
will,  in  a  measure,  be  alleviated,  by  a  more  effectual 
system  of  draining,  and  by  the  application  of  those 
manures  which  tend  lo  create  a  firmer  earth,  and 
to  neutralize  the  acidity  consequent  on  an  excess  of 
moisture.  But  admilting  the  validity  of  the  objec- 
tion, I  make  the  broad  assertion,  that  it  is  radically 
wrong  lo  pasture  cotton  lands  longer  than  one  year. 
Persuaded  of  this  truth,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  nine  acres  to  each  labourer,  is  the  utmost  quan- 
tity of  land  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  cultiva- 
tor of  black  seed  to  possess.f     Could  this  principle 


*  See  note  C.  in  Appendix,    t  ^^^  nolo  D.  Append. 


here  adverled  lo  he  practically  executed,  nnd  I  nm 
sili.fii'd  it  can  be  elVeeled  in  n  very  considerahlr 
ilegree,  one  serious  obstacle  lo  our  agricultural  ad- 
vaiieeiiient  will  h>;  al  once  reinoveil.  If.  from  eir- 
lumstances  insep.nable  from  the  culture  of  Ihe  rot- 
ton  plant.  Soiilh  ('arolinn  ciiii  never  rival  in  the 
order  and  economy  of  her  husbandry,  lbo«r  stHlcK 
Hhere  oilier  eommodilics,  llioiigli  of  much  less  va- 
lue, arc  raised;  il  is  yet  manifest,  Ihat  by  nd.i[itinK 
our  planlalions  lo  the  labour-capital  employed,  h1- 
I'lwing,  if  necessary,  one  year  for  fallow,  Ihal  great 
private  and  public  good  will  eventually  rcsiill.  In 
a  country  ivhere  Ihe  farms  arc  exleiisivc,  agricul- 
ture can  never  attain  its  best  condition,  'i'o  Ihe 
extreme  subdivision  of  the  soil,  is  lo  be  traced  (be 
perfection  lo  wliieli  the  agriculture  of  Hume  arrived 
at  one  period.  When  luxury,  and  the  lust  of  power, 
contributed  lo  change  this  feature  of  nalional  poli- 
cy, do  we  find  llie  [irogresslve  dcterioralion  of  man- 
ners and  husbandry.  Koine  was  powerliil,  rich  and 
[iro'perous,  when  every  citizen  generally  owned 
mil  seven  acres,  but  when  one  half  of  Africa  was 
ihe  properly  of  six  Roman  families,  Ihe  halcyon 
days  of  that  venerated  nalion  existed  in  memory 
onlv.  To  the  great  manorial  grants,  and  unequal 
divisions  ol  soil,  which  followed  Ihc  conquest,  is. 
in  part,  lo  be  ascribed  the  wrelcbed  husbandry  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  "ll  is  not  now  uncommon  to 
lind  six,  ten,  and  fifteen  leagues  belonging  to  one 
master."  In  this  state,  it  is  indeed  lamentable  to  re- 
flect on  Ihe  vast  amount  of  waste  lands,  by  which  I 
mean  lands  that  are  habitually  consigned  to  nature's 
nurse  for  two  or  more  years,  on  the  specious  plan 
of  prospective  improvement;  and  lands,  the  owner- 
ship of  which  can  be  known  only  by  a  recurrence 
lo  ihe  tax  book.  To  your  refleciions  I  submit  Ihe 
estimate  of  Ihe  probable  advantages  that  would 
have  accrued  to  the  state,  had  those  agricultural 
aberrations  ceased  with  the  error  which  called  them 
into  being. 

Thus,  fellow  citizens,  have  I  endeavoured  as  fully 
as  the  limits  of  an  address  will  permit,  lo  point  out 
Ihe  most  obvious  and  important  impediments  lo  the 
ellicienl  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  South 
Carolina.  Two  of  those  impediments  arise  from 
what  I  esteem  fundamental  errors  in  husbandry, 
and  although  the  other  is,  perhaps,  in  Ihe  main,  an 
unalienable  inheritance,  so  far  as  it  affects  unpropi- 
tiously the  physical  condition  of  the  slate;  yet,  it  is 
for  the  people,  through  their  constitutional  organs, 
to  determine,  whelher  that  inheritance  shall  be  des- 
tined to  minister  to  the  wants  of  our  posterity,  or  to 
be  Ihe  ever-living  memento  of  our  indiscretion  and 
improvidence,  and  above  all,  of  our  unpardonable 
ingratitude  to  God.  I  am  fully  aware  of  Ihe  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  successfully  combatting  the 
prejudices  of  the  planter,  and  of  eflfecling  a  revolu- 
tion in  public  sentiment  on  any  point,  connected 
with  Ihe  public  weal.  The  task  is,  indeed,  hercu- 
lean; and  in  reference  to  the  view  which  has  just 
been  unfolded,  to  your  zeal,  patriotism  and  unceas- 
ing industry,  gentlemen  of  Ihe  society,  is  intrusted 
the  prosecution,  and  I  trust  speedy  accomplishment 
of  that  most  laudable  and  emphatically  philanthro- 
pic enterprise.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  attain- 
ment of  your  end,  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to 
solicit  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Professorship  of  Agriculture  in  the  South  Carolina 
College,  and  to  demonstrate  lo  that  body,  that  at  a 
period  not  very  remote,  il  will  become  necessary, so 
far  to  modify  ihe  act  concerning  Free  Schools,  as  to 
authorize  Ihe  instruction  lo  their  pupils  of  the  most 
common  and  useful  principles  of  husbandry,  tbeo- 
relically,  and  as  far  as  attainable,  practically. 

The  human  mind  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion. Admirably  subservient  lo  the  great  ends 
of  ils  creation;  its  operations  display  the  nobleness 
of  ils  origin,  and  Ihe  profundity  of  ils  comprehen- 
sion. Of  a  nature,  inherently  elastic,  it  can  readily 
accommodate  it»elf  to  any   sphere  of  adiotr,  tti 
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wliirli  llie  jnti:rc-l.  or  Ihe  iiccpssily  of  man  niay  in- 
rite  it.  At  tlie  hirliliii^  oC  educHtiun,  it  cm  pune- 
Iriile  the  howels  of  the  earth,  and  ieluciifale  its  ar- 
cana; or,  it  can  soar  In  the  very  confines  of  that 
■lyilriioii.t  rfgiori,  in  "hlch  a  aiiporior  inteMii;Pnce 
il>ni^  riij^ns.  Kioni  thf<e  consiiltration?.  preilirated 
un  tin:  wondcrl'iil  and  nrirpa-in^  ih-|ilay  of  the  |iow- 
ri  of  the  intellfctual  world,  i-.  it  not  a  mailer  of  as- 
tonishmfnt  and  reijrcl,  that  the  niind  of  nmn  >hoii!i! 
••rver  havf  hccn  aioiiscd  to  a  full  develo|ieintnt  ol 
it>  energies,  in  relation  to  the  most  important  ol>j.*c; 
of  liuuian  p'ir>nil?  \V'erc  our  mental  l.icnitics  K'- 
Tcn  to  us  lo  >'|in-idate  the  piinciplcs  of  partiriilar 
|ll■o^^■■l^ions  onl>?  Is  aKricullure  (loomed  to  he  j;o- 
»erned  hv  accidental  ciiciimslaiices?  or,  was  it  in- 
tended, when  the  gromid  uas  cursed  lor  Adam's 
Jake,  that  the  hnshanduian  should  enchain  his  rea- 
»on  and  his  jud^Dienl,  as  irrelevant  lo  his  vocation? 
To  what  causes  arc  all  the  improvements  which  now 
cliaracterizc  the  system  of  aericulture  lo  he  ascri- 
beil?  Compare  the  general  practice  of  luishanilry 
in  England  now,  willi  what  it  was  in  the  1  4lh  cen- 
lurv;  and  its  present  condition  in  the  Unilcd  States, 
lo  Ihe  very  low  stale  in  which  it  existeil,  at  Ihe  es- 
tablishment of  Ihe  Pennsylvania  society."  In  Ihe 
•aliitary  change  which  h>s  bceii  effected,  I  point  ex- 
ultingly  to  mind,  as  Ihe  primary,  efficient,  operative 
igent.  Until  the  time  of  the  scientific  Tull,  a:;ri- 
cullurc  may  he  said  lo  have  been  without  order, 
nithout  method,  without  even  a  fixed  and  determi- 
n»lr  character,  llis  new  system,  introduced  into 
Kn^land  about  seventy  years  ago,  has  been  the 
means  of  Ihe  Kni;lish  fanners  doubling  "tfie  quan- 
tilv  of  llis  produce,  without  any  increased  expense 
in  the  culiivation."  It  is  true,  that  Cato,  Colu- 
mella, \'ii,il,aiid  other  eminent  anciint  writnrs, 
haTe  enriclii  I  their  piges  with  Ihe  pleasures,  the 
moral  influen'-e,  and  Ihe  transcendent  national  ad- 
vantages of  agricultural  pursuits,  yet  their  labours 
were  but  slighlly  directed  to  the  methodical  ar- 
rangement and  digestion  of  the  principles  of  their 
favourite  art.  In  modi  rn  days,  however,  some  aii 
Tarice  has  been  made  towards  the  etfectuation  of 
this  object.  To  U  zier  ami  Chaptal  of  France;  lo 
Millar,  Marshall,  Ci.ke,  .'Sinclair,  Voung,  IJavy,  and 

•  Ihers  of  Great  Biilain;  are  we  indebted  for  the 
partial  exposition  of  a  subject,  as  com|irehcnsive  iu 
its  character,  as  it  is  important  in  Ihe  abundance 
and  value  of  its  materials. 

Kvery  pursuit  of  human  life  is  the  more  profita- 
ble, the  moie  useful,  and  the  mure  likely  to  attain 
it>  legitimate  purpose,  by  a  proper  understanding  of 
it«  elementary  piinciplrs.  "'J'o  the  due  success  ol 
ajricnllure,"  sajs  Mr.  Madison,  "theory  and  prac- 
tice are  both  re(|iiisite.  They  always  relied  light  on 
Bach  other.  If  the  former,  without  the  test  of  the 
latter,  is  a  vain  science,  Ihe  latter,  without  the  en- 
lightened precepts  of  Ihe  former,  is  generally  en- 
■laved  to  ancient  modes,  however  crroncou.s;  or,  at 
brit,  but  too  tardy  ^nd  partial  in  adopting  salutary 
changes."  To  the  scientific  farmer,  his  whole  lilt 
It  one  eternal  lound  of  observation,  examination 
and  ri  flection.  Iniigoratcil  by  knowledge,  he  in- 
Tesligates,  with  a  view  lo  the.  application  of  an  ef- 
fectual corrective,  every  cause,  which,  in  its  tlfecls, 
may  have  marred  his  anticipalioiis.  Satisfied  of  the 
tiuth  of  these  remarks,  and  of  the  ha[ipine6S  and 
•levated  station  which  awaited  his  country  from  Ihe 
cultivation  of  the  comparatively  illimilable  extint 
of  her  domains,  Washington  hail  determined  to 
■  jire  another  signal  pioof  of  his  patriotic  devoted 
meni.     Aniidsl  the  anxiety  and    burdens  of  Ihe  [in- 

•  identiil  oirice,  he  actually  prepared  a  plan,  for  tin 
«sl(blislimenl  of  a  National  University,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  husbandry;  but,  from  the  intervention  ol 
••me  unforeseen  conllrigency,itwa9  never  submitted 


•  Judge  Peters,  the  founder  of  the  Pcnnqylvania  Agri- 
aultural  Society,  richly  merits  the  epithet  uf  Uie  Father 
•t'  Aunricao  llLsbaadry. 


to  the  representative  branch  of  Ihe  government.' 
It  was,  perhajis,  the  existence  of  this  interesting  an- 
ecilol",  which  induced  an  agricultural  society  in 
North  Carolina,  in  1806,  lo  petition  Congress,  for 
Ihe  insliliilion  of  a  National  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. "J'he  bill  for  it  was  prepared,  and  was  twice 
read,  and  met  the  general  su|)port;  and  would 
have  passed  into  a  law,  hud  the  session  continued 
three  d.iys  longer."! 

From  causes,  which,  it  is  not  my  present  purpose 
lo  notice,  agriculture  has  too  long  been  deemed  an 
art,  the  successful  prosenilion  of  which,  needs  not 
even  an  occasional  scintillation  from  the  allar  of  ge- 
nius. Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this 
unfortunate  opinion,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  preju- 
dices of  cduc.itioii,  and  the  indisposition  of  man  for 
hard  labour,  have  practically  confirmed  the  idea,  en- 
gendered, perhaps,  by  ignorance  and  pride.  "Hus- 
bandry, in  Ihe  general  sense  of  the  word,"  says  a 
learned  lexicographer,  "comprehends  the  whole 
practice  of  agnvij'iire;  in  which,  we  have  lo  con- 
sider the  natme  of  Ihc  soils  we  meet  with,  on  and 
near  the  surface  of  Ihe  earth.  The  methods  of  cor- 
recting those  which  are  unfavourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  useful  vegetables;  the  improvement  of  such 
a?  are  deteriorated  by  over-cropping;  such  imple- 
ments as  arc  fittest  for  facilitating  thq  operations  of 
agriculture;  the  means  and  powers  best  adapted 
for  such  purposes;  the  cattle  and  live  stock  most 
profitable  to  man,  whether  for  labour,  or  more  im- 
mediate use,  as  food;  Iha  grass,  grain,  roots,  and 
pulse,  most  beneficial  to  him,  and  the  minor  sub- 
jects connected  with  this  important  science."  From 
this  analytical  solution  of  husbandry,  it  is  apparent, 
that  to  its  improvement,  several  of  the  most  valua- 
ble sciences,  such  as  chemistry,  botany,  mineralogy 
and  zoology,  owe  their  utility;  .and,  that  he  who 
wniild  seek  for  the  mental  treasures,  disclosed  by  a 
tliuruii^h  knowledge  of  its  principles,  must  possess 
an  inlelleclual  power;  which,  it  is  the  lot  of  but  few 
lo  enjiiy  or  lo  acquire. 

South  Carolina,  is  emphatically,  an  agricultural 
state.  The  prosperity  and  permanency  of  her  do- 
mestic institutions  are  identified  with  its  success, 
lier  weight  in  the  national  councils,  rests  on  its 
(irogressive  anielioration.  To  encourage  it,  is  a 
political  duty,  ami  a  substantial  proof  of  your  pa- 
tronage. Legislators,  intioduce  it  into  your  col- 
lege— direct  Ihe  uiinil  of  Ihe  rising  generation  to  it, 
and  let  every  yeoman,  have  it  in  his  [)OWer,  lo  write 
in  Idlers  of  gold,  on  Ihe  lintel  of  bis  door:  To 
Suvth  Cmnliiia,  am  I  iitdehled.  for  the  principles  of 
Mtj  prifiission.  Had  an  efibrt  been  made  to  attain 
that  end,  Ihe  heait  of  many  a  parent  would  have 
been  saved  its  agony;  the  tear  of  sorrow  would 
1(  ss  seldom  have  glislcned  on  Ihe  furrowed  cheek  of 
age.  In  this  stale,  as,  it  is  believed,  in  every  other 
ol  the  union,  the  learned  professions  are  overstock- 
ed; arising  fioin  what  may  not  unaptly  be  termed 
an  hereditary  academical  pride,  which  inculcates 
the  maxim,  that  the  temple  of  lame,  sliould  rarely 
be  opened  lo  Ihe  fnlluwer  of  Ihe  plough.  Under 
this  delu>ive  persuasion,  hundreds  of  youth,  are  an- 
nually placed  on  Ihe  great  theatre  of  life,  to  realize 
Ibft  iiiid-d,iy  dreams  of  an  unsiib.stantial  philosojjby. 
The  lame  of  the  lilcrali  of  anti(|iiity,  so  obscure 
their  mental  vision,  that,  although  in  the  examina- 
tion ami  study  of  history,  their  eyes  may  have  rest- 
ed on  the  unbending  integrity  of  Fabricius;  the  pa- 
triotic devotedncss  of  a  llegulus,  a  Ciirius,  and  a 
Ciiuiunatus;  and  Ihe  virtues  and  piety  of  that  dis- 
iMigiiislicd  agriculturist,  Nunia  Pompilius;  yet. 
their  attention  having  been  directed  exclusively  lo 
the.  -'nobler  sciences,"  such  exam|)les  are  viewed, 
merely  as  a  relief  lo  the  general  picture,  which  the 

•  On  the  authority  of  Judge  Peters. 
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of  t;.  \V.  Jeffreys,  of  North  Carolina. — Stt  JImtrican 
^'armcr,  Ao.  21,  Tub  ix,  page  I$l. 


rude  mind  of  the  husbandman  is  supposed  incapa- 
ble of  improving.  To  such  considerations  arc  re- 
ferrible  moral  evils,  of  an  alarmingly  increasing  cha- 
racter. In  our  towns  and  villages  are  many  worthy 
young  men,  who.  from  the  »-ant  of  employment 
III  their  vocation,  and  their  unfitness  for  any  other 
than  the  business,  which  they  were  educated  to  dis- 
cli.rgc,  have  yielded  to  the  baneful  infiiience  of  in-' 
activity  and  ennui.  Such  citizens,  ultimately,  be- 
come mere  drones  in  the  hive  of  society.  'I'hey 
not  only  add  nothing  to  the  productive  means  ofth* 
country,  but  by  their  habits,  they  corrupt  the  pub- 
lic morals,  and  weaken  'he  force  of  virtuous  im- 
pressions. 

There  is  one  interesting  view  of  this  subjact,  to 
winch  I  would  now  advert.  I  have  already  staled, 
that  from  the  sickliness  of  the  climate,  the  estate* 
of  the  lower  districts,  in  the  summer  season,  are  de- 
]. lived  of  the  super»ii.ion  of  their  owners.  In  ge- 
neral, the  planter  entrusts  the  sole  management  of 
his  domestic  concerns  lo  some  needy  wanderer, 
who,  without  education,  without  morals,  or  the  in- 
centive to  honourable  emulation,  assumes  Ihe  ma< 
lership  of  a  business,  at  once  complicated  in  its  de- 
tails, and  requiring  the  unwearied  exercise  of  a 
sound  discretion,  lo  conduct  it  safely  through  th« 
ordeal  of  its  own  peculiar  composition.  UftenlimM 
twenty  or  thirty  Incompetent  overseers,  exercise  aa 
uiilimited  control  over  a  whole  district,  comprising 
thousands  of  labourers.  In  their  hands  is  truly,  for 
a  time,  the  whole  fortune  of  their  emplojers.  'Their 
ignorance  cannot  advance  it: — their  indiscrttio« 
may  for  ever  blast  it;  and,  pcradventure,  shake  tht 
state  to  its  centre.*  If  these  considerations,  be  in- 
sullicient  to  awaken  us,  to  a  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  our  duty;  if  Ihe  present  political  aspect  of  our 
atliirs,  is  not  enough  lo  admonish  us,  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  ides  of  March;  if  the  necessity  of 
:iil;ipting  the  education  of  our  citizens,  to  the  sta- 
tions which  they  respectively  may  wish  lo  fill,  be 
not  clearly  indicated  by  the  ordinary  principles  of 
human  nature,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  mo- 
live,  which  could  lend  lo  elevate  to  Ihe  rank  of  oao 
of  the  most  honourable  and  useful  professions,  lh« 
now  humble  and  undignified  vocation  of  the  over- 
seer. Exercising,  in  public  esteem,  a  degrading 
function;  hence,  receiving  but  an  inadequate  com-  . 
pensalion  fiir  his  services;  unaided  by  the  moral 
power  which  education  imparts,  and,  but  seldom, 
or  never  cheered  by  the  avowed  confidence  of  bit 
employer;  he  moves  and  acts,  as  though  the  pros- 
pect of  temporal  preferment,  were  but  the  illutiuB 
of  Ihe  brain.  , 

The  necessary  effect  resulting  from  the  contem- 
plated prolessorship,  provided  Ihe  lectures  on  agri- 
culture, be  a  conipontnl  part  of  the  students'  colle.- 
giate  course,  will  be  a  salutary  change  in  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  the  students  themselves,  in  re- 
lation to  husbandry.  The  subject  is  intrinsically  of 
a  nature  so  fascinating,  that  it  requires  lobe  but 
superficially  understood,  to  induce  even  the  preju- 
diced to  search  diligently  for  the  inestimable  learn- 
ing it  discloses.  I  care  not  what  course  of  life  Ihe 
pupil  may  have  determined  to  pursue,  a  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture,  will  con- 
tribute materially  to  his  stock  of  that  species  of  in- 
lelleclual wealth,  which  can  always  be  advantage- 
ously disbursed.  It  would  be  hazarding  but  little, 
to  rellect,  that  there  will,  annually,  leave  toliege, 
numbers  of  youth,  deeply  imbued  with  a  high  seiiko 
of  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  profession  of  Ihe  hus- 
bandman. Their  opinions,  founded  on  retleclioB 
and  study,  must,  in  time,  effect  a  highly  beneficial 
reform  in  Ihe  sentiments  of  every  calling  in  lociely. 


•  To  the  gloomy  description  here  given  of  our  over- 
seen, there  are  many  and  lionourahic  exceptions;  and 
I  stale  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  as  a  class,  they  are 
gradually  improving  iu  morals,  education,  and  gcueral 
wuith. 
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In  paiietrntliin  llie  vut;»  of  fuluiily,  with  111*  iixntHJ 
Titioii  of  ti  ivciik  anil  rrrinu'  niurlal,  1  brlii)|il,  in 
aiiliri|iitlion,  llic  i\tl»inm<'nt  of  llio  very  eiul. 
whirh   niv  bet  rcllcclioiis  Ion. I     lur    to    inl'rr  will 

•  tisiif  from  tlic  iiyjlnii  rrfrrrfd  to.  I  allude  to  the 
•tiiilili«limrnl  of  auriculliiriil  sriiools. 

Krllow  cilircii>! — llicy  iiuisl  booimt  or  later  be 
Irntilii'd  nilli  your  M-liemrs  of  poliry— your  bcsl 
,ilrro»l»  ri'qulre  it — yur  in<liviiluiil  priJ>|)tiily,  anil 
'.'i«  talVly  of  your  ilouieslic  institiilions  ilruiaml  it — 
itnlanllitopyi  ami  llic  funiliumnlul  [iriiicipitf*  of  our 
f  i»friimfnt  iniilo  voiir  7.e;iloua  co-o()tTalicin  in  the 
ciiterpri7:<>.  In  Kurupe,  wlirri'  tlio  ilouble  iloi-lrino 
il  M.\cbi;(vrl,  15  the  main  sprinR  of  cv<-iy  political 
iclioo,  and  where  llir  press  rellecis  only  the  will 
of  the  nion.ircli.it  has  lont;  since  been  adjudged 
•ecrtsarr  and  polilie,  to  ins^fuct  ihe  peopk  in  the 
Ihrorr  of  husbandry.     Whence  this  departure  from 

•  rila'i  tenet  of  Iheir  sjovernnienl?  Why  so  adven- 
turous a  project,  when  salistled  of  the  truth,  that 
knoNled^  is  power?  A  solution  of  the  apparent 
•aiu^ma  is  to  be  found  in  Ihe  praclicui  ackiiowledg- 
nienl.  Ihil  apiculture  is  Ihe  basis  of  a  national 
nealih.  The  first  agricultural  school  in  Kurope, 
nht  founded  at  Milan,  in  1770.  It  is  nut  known 
nh  it  has  been  its  fate.  Schools  are  now  established 
10  Switzerland.  Prussia,  Italy,  F' ranee,  and  the  Aus- 
lri.»n  states.*  The  most  celebrated,  is  that  at  Hof- 
wyl,  in  Swilzei land,  erected  by  M.  de  Fellcnberg, 
to  improve  "the  art  of  cultivation,  aAd  the  charac- 
ter of  the  cultivator."  The  best  evidence  of  the 
•uccess  of  that  institution,  is,  that  its  pupils  are  em- 
ployed at  his;h  salaries  in  various  [larts  of  Europe, 
to  superintend  and  direct  the  labours  of  a^ricullilre. 
With  such  eL-imples  before  us,  fellow  citizens,  we 
cannot  much  lunger  hesitate.  -'It  tills  me  with  as- 
loniihment,"  said  Columella,  the  Roman,  "that 
while  those  who  wish  to  become  orators,  always 
h«»e  recourse  to  one  as  a  te.iclier,  whom  they  may 
take  at  a  model — and  those  who  learn  music,  dan- 
cing, or  any  other  of  the  lighter  and  more  frivolous 
•ccoiuplishmeiils,  employ,  of  course,  a  professcii 
teacher — aKrioulture,  that  most  important  of  all 
arts,  has  neither  masters  to  teach  it,  nor  pupils,  who 
leek  to  be  taught.  Is  there  then  notliing  in  it, 
wbicb  requires  to  be  studied^  Is  there  nothing  to 
reward  research?"  "For  myself,"  he  continues, 
"when  I  fake  an  enlarged  view  of  this  noblest  of  all 
pursuits,  and  survey  it  on  all  sides,  and  consider 
what  it  embraces,  that  it  would  be  profitable  to 
know,  I  fear  that  I  shall  see  the  end  of  my  days,  be- 
fore 1  shall  become  a  thorough  master  of  all  its  mys- 
teries." In  now-a-iiays,  sowing,  reaping,  and  the 
general  process  of  cultivation,  are  viewed  as  mere 
mechanical  operations,  as  easily  acconi|)lishcd  by 
the  idiocy  of  the  Hindoo,  as  by  the  skill  and  judg- 
Bient  of  the  experienced  farmer;  and,  in  allusion  to 
Ibii  state,  Ihe  youthful  planter  is  led  to  e.tpcrt  a 
Tortune,  without  having  been  taught  "a  single  qua- 
hty  which  can  preserve  or  acquire  one."  To  Ihe 
preralence  of  such  false  and  dangerous  notions,  po- 
Terty  has  been  the  lot  of  many,  who,  if  nurtured  in 
a  school  of  agriculture,  would  have  been  active  and 
efficient  promoters  of  the  public  weal,  in  such  an 
event,  they  would,  at  lea.-t,  have  added  their  contin- 
gent to  the  mass  of  productive  industry. 

Gentlemen  of  the  society:— Having  thus  feebly, 
though,  I  trust,  not  unprofitably,  discharged  Ihc 
duty  enjoined  on  me  by  my  situation,  perinil  nic  to 
conclude  Ibis  a.ldress,  protracted  already  to  a  l<  ili- 
ou«  length,  with  a  few  reflections,  peculiarly  peiii- 
aent  to  the  occasion,  and  Ihe  interest  we  have  asso- 
ciated to  advance.  The  picture  I  have  atlempled 
to  delineate,  of  the  agriculture  of  South  Carolina, 
however  discouraging  it  uiay  appear  in  its  coiUour, 


•The  only  agricultural  school  inthcrnited  States,  is 
the  Kenssfclaerschool,  at  Troy,  in  New  York,  alike  dis- 
Uoguished  for  the  origiuaJity  of  its  conception,  and  its 
practical  utility.  "       ' 


lan  yi  I  be  made  aitepl.ible  to  Ihe  must  ardiiil  lu 
Ihe  cauM!  of  Ihe  yeoiiian.  It  rxhibils  nut  a  M>lil,ir\ 
Irail,  which  Ihc  skill  and  industry  of  the  pl.iiilri , 
and  the  resources  <ii  the  slate,  caniiul  hraiilily  iiiiii 
ailorn.  Iliil,  griitlemeii,  this  pictuie,  which,  111  lis 
present  unenviable  cunditiiin,  we  can  behold  with 
lliat  respect  and  reverence,  iii«e()araide  frniii  tlie 
palriolic,  but  untaught  laliiiurs  ul  our  fijii'latli.rs,  i> 
ilt'stined  to  receive  ihc  impress  of  nn  iiiifriin.ll) 
i;r.iphic  pencil.  To  you  then,  nay,  to  you  all,  fil 
loiv-citizens,  I  say,  arise — shake  oil' your  slumbrr, 
and  niuuiil  the  wulch  tower;  lor,  it  is  nut  on  oin- 
si'iiliiiel,  but  on  the  unsliiiiilicriiig  eye  u!  Ihe  coiiiiiiu- 
nily,  that  your  prosperity  as  a  jienple,  mainly  dt- 
piiids.  The  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  un- 
h.ippily  wiih  our  own  couiitryinen,  is  one  of  iirinci- 
pie.  On  Its  issue,  it  may  bicnme  the  lot  of  the 
conlVduracy  to  prove  that  the  blond  and  Inasiire  id 
our  ancestors  were  expended  in  an  idle  and  clii:iii:- 
rical  cnlcrprize.  As  long  as  it  endures,  a  slate  ul 
iii'iilralily  cannot,  must  nut  e.vist.  Ihe  voice  ul 
rvery  citizen  should  proclaim  his  individu.il  opiiiiuii 
.So  fatal  in  its  consequences  to  us,  would  be  (lie  es- 
(ablishment  of  the  measures  of  policy  coiitended  fur 
by  our  opponents,  that  our  acts  should  neither  ex- 
hibit a  spirit  of  compromise,  or  be  dislinguislnd  by 
a  single  concession.  The  cultivators  uf  the  soil  are 
slow  to  he  aiouseil  to  resistance,  in  any  shape. 
'I'hey  will  bear  evils,  while  evils  are  sutl'erable,  be 
fore  they  can  he  persuaded  that  their  injury  is  seri- 
ously meditated.  'I'o  this  cause  is  owing,  in  a  mea- 
sure, the  anomalous  spectacle  uf  so  inconsiderable 
a  parly  as  the  raanufaclurers,  swaying  Ihe  delibera- 
tions uf  Ihe  national  councils.  Wily  in  their  schemes, 
and  bent  on  the  ellVctualion  of  Iheir  purpo»e,  their 
every  movement  proclaims  a  previous  concentration 
uf  opinion.  Under  such  circumstances,  insulated 
1  llorts  on  the  part  of  the  people,  will  be  inetl'ectual. 
The  whole  body  of  the  consumers,  in  the  uiidiiidtd 
exercise  of  the  supremacy  of  Iheir  power,  can  alone 
slay  the  arm  which  the  federal  government  has 
raised  to  persecute  and  disticss  them. 

Amid  Ihc  gloom  which  the  national  policy  has 
involved  the  southern  section  of  our  country,  there 
remains  one  ray  of  consolation  lor  this  state,  which 
no  usurpation  of  authority  can  blot  Ironi  the  annals 
of  history.  Although  the  territorial  limits  of  South 
Carolina  are  more  circumscribed  than  liltccn  ol  the 
twenty-four  members  of  Ihe  confederacy;  allhuugh 
in  regard  to  her  whole  population,  she  has  attained 
but  Ihe  eighth  rank  in  Ihe  Union,  and  Ihe  thirleenlli 
only  ill  rclerence  to  her  while  population;  although 
one-twellih  of  her  arable  land  is  in  a  slate  of  iialure, 
and  but  one-fourth  of  that  quaiilily  is  annually  cul- 
tivated; although  her  system  of  husbandry  is  nolo 
riously  delicieni;  and,  although  the  income  of  her 
agriculturists  seldom  exceed  four  per  cent  ;  yet, 
from  the  value  of  her  staple  comniodilies,  it  inav 
with  certainly  be  allirmed,  that  she  is  now  distin- 
guished as  the  greatest  exporting  slate  of  native 
products  in  the  Union-  It  is  under  such  heavy  and 
numerous  embarrassments,  that  she  contributes 
more  la.gely  to  the  national  treasury,  by  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  than  the  Mew  England 
states  together.  With  this  view  of  Ihe  commeicial 
iuipiTlance  of  South  Carolina  to  the  confederation, 
and  ,1  similar  representation  is,  in  pait,  applicable 
to  Ihe  southern  states  generally,  every  lyro  in 
politics  is  conversant;  still,  I  am  coiistraine^^lu  aver 
it,  as  my  solemn  conviclion,  that  her  inlercsls,  the 
properly  of  her  citizens,  and  Iheir  feelings  as  men 
and  as  philanthropists,  weigh  not  a  featlicr  in  Ihe 
scale  of  Ihc  new-fan  jled  dogmas  of  the  present  day. 
The  federal  government  annually  receives  from 
this  slate  a  vast  sum,  only  to  be  regularly  expended 
elsewhere;  to  an  onerous  scheme  of  taxation,  in  the 
form  ol  duties  on  imports,  she  is  subjected  to  sup- 
port an  interest,  created  to  appease  the  appetite  ol 
a  few  political  fanatics;  the  perpetuity  of  her  do 
luestic   iutlitutiouit  is  iucessantly    endangered,  not 


only  liy  iKt  inerndiaiy  priipiisals  of  hi  r  sister  slain, 
.Hid  the  insiilling  proposals  of  uhuhtion  and  culoni- 
/ilioii  »ocielie«;  but  by  Ihe  unerasing  asseveration 
of  niemberk  ol  C^ongnss,  who,  in  the  dincharge  of  a 
high  Hndsoh'iiin  trust,  appurrnlly  delight  lu  wander 
lioin  the  hgiliniale  sphere  of  tin  ir  duly,  to  prearh 
a  homily  on  ibe  debasing  rH'i-rti  of  slavery.  Iflhis 
statu  of  eiiiiiily  to  nur  peculiar  hut  necessary  policy, 
is  distilled  to  lonlinue;  if  Ihe  I'elion  of  abuse  is  t* 
be  heaped  on  Ihe  Dssa  of  acriimulaling  wrongs;  if 
the  altar  uf  iMolorh  is  to  exhibit  soiillnrn  victiiui 
only;  then,  ginllenien,  we  have  assiiciatcd  for  an 
uiiprolitable  purposi';  then,  indeed,  every  word  that 
1  have  this  night  iiltered,  is  but  eiii|ily,  unmeaning 
di'clamatiun.  I.el  Congress  adopt  the  contemplat- 
ed woollens  hill,  ami  let  it  yiebl  its  acquiescence  la 
Ibe  proposed  mea-uies  of  llie  Culonizalion  Society, 
and  I  need  not  lell  you,  that  Ihe  armour  of  Acbillct 
will  be  wanting  to  proteit  you — your  wives  and 
rbdilren— your  piopeity — your  stale, — from  lb* 
poisonous  shaft  Ihat  is  already  uphfli'd  to  strike  iti 
prey.  Under  Ihe,  cover  of  Ihe  saered  banner  of 
patriotism,  iiiiy  you  continue  to  contend  in  lh« 
raiise  of  truth  and  justice!  May  yuu  reinemher, 
Ci-llow  citizens,  that  as  a  sovereign  stale,  South  Ca- 
rolina entered  Ihe  Union — as  a  sovereign  state,  she 
is  now  railed  on  to  maintain  her  dignity,  support 
her  rights,  and  assume  an  attitude  demanded  by 
Ihe  crisis.  „ 

APPENDIX. 

(A.) — Value  of  the  exports  of  rice,  indi- 
go and  tobacco,  from  Charleston,  S.  C. 
in  1801 $11,301.04.% 


Total  value  of  domestic  and  foreign  Pro- 
ductions from  .Soiilh  Carolina,  to  fo- 
reign porls,  commencing  on  the  1st  of 
October,  I8'.i3,and  ending  on  the  SOtli 
of  September,  I8,'4,         .         .         .       8,03.1,e8! 

.Supposed  amount  of  domestic  exports 
to  the  Northern  States,  for  the  same 
time,     ......  8,000,000 


916,09-1 ,085 

Amount  nf  Rice,  Inuign,  Tobar.cn,  Colton,  and  Ihrir 
aggregate  value,  exported  from  Houth  Carolina, 
from  il 96  to  ISitO,  inclmive. 

1  t.-rcci        Indii^o.        hliH».  Cotton. 

Ytar.      Ilicf.  lb<.        TulLtCfo,  Ibi.  Value. 

179i;,  94.5-40  490  5.S28  91-2.600  $7,600,387 
I7ii7,  «0.8.'!7  96, Ul  3,961  1,0(18,511  6.459,5'i4 
1798,74,277  I9,SS8  4.638  2,476,431  6,946,924 
1799,70,426  6.S92  9.640  2.801,996  8.729,0lu 
1800,75,788      3,460    7,927    6,425,86d   10,554,842 

B 
In  iSOO.thc  quantity  raised  was,  Wi. 

according  to  Drayton,  6,425,863 

Vear.     Sea  Island.       Green  Sred. 
18-24,         13,253  141,074  bags. 

1825,  I2,ti47  161,543 

1826,  81,823  199,175 

Total,   .56,752,000 

estimating  the  weight  of  the  hags  at  300  lbs.  each. 

C. 
I  have  planted  a  particular  field  in  colton  for  five 
years  siuci^ssively.  In  1826,  it  yielded  320  lbs.  to  tha 
acre.  In  that  year,  one  half  of  the  field  for  the  first 
lime  was  maiinred  with  salt  clay  mud,  and  tha 
residue,  as  usual,  with  siiinulating,  or  animal  ma- 
nure. The  product  of  the  uiudded  portion  of  lb* 
land,  was  about  one-lhird  more  than  that  reatizatl 
froQi  the  aoiroal  manure.— Authob. 

D. 
Six  and  a  half  acres  of  cotton,  three  and  .1  quar- 
ter acres  to  Ihe  hand,  annually;  and  two  and  a  half 
acres  for  provisions.  The  cullivalor  of  green-seed 
colton  will  always,  for  the  most  obvious  reasons,  re- 
quire a  greater  quantity  of  land.  The  evil  alludeii 
to,  applies  almost  exclusiviily  to  Ibe  lower  dietricli. 
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liOLIVAIl. 
[The  followin;;  adviTlir^iMiiPnt   from  onri  of  best 
judges  ati.i  r.i:..iii-.TS  of  luirs.-s  and  callle  in  lliii  or 
any  ollic-r  coimlry,  »|,ew4  how  strictly  (l,c  pcdi-ree 
of  improved  collie  are  preserved.] 

Boi.iVAti,  the  l/ish  bre.l  imported  improved  short 
horned  hull  IJ„|iv;.r  ivill  sL.nd  at  the  snl.M-riher's 
"table  in  ClKirN'strnvn,  MassaehMselts.  'IMiis  hull  >va^ 
selecle.l  by  Mr.  Ci.ales,  the  keeper  of  llie  Herd 
Book  without  limilalion  of  co.M,  lor  the  use  of  the 
^owe  ton  slock,  and  is  so  hi-hly  valued  by  Colonel 
Jroivel,  thai  he  h;is  always  refused  lo  sell  him,  and 
has  consenle.l  u,  p,rt  from  him  but  f„r  a  season. 
considering  hiu.  iu  rorm.puinl..*.  and  pedi-rce,  eou«/ 
to  any  animal  to  be  hail  in  Grcal  Biitain. 

Bolivar  is  red  and  white,  is  not  three  ycftrs  old, 
and  has  never  been  for.-ed;  y.t  he  -,>/,  iu.me.Iiate- 
y  behind  his  hire  le-s  7  leet  8  inches.  The  siu-u- 
lar  neatness  of  his  shoulder,  the  slrai-hlness  of  his 
back,  the  width  of  his  loin,  the  smallne.,3  of  his 
head,  neck,  and  olT.il,  the  quickness  of  his  Kr.il,  to- 
gether with  //,c  well  liunwii  characlcr  of  hhfamilii  us 

dairy  slock,  rei r  him   one  of  the  most  ih-i.-able 

males  (or  improvmg  our  neat  cattle,  that  can  in  a 
country  be  found 
Signed, 


riment,  f.r  Ihe  >alcly  of  a  f.ivoiirite  peach  tree,  it  is 
by  pourin-  three  or  four  quarts  of  boilinj,'  water 
aiound  and  upon  the  roots  of  the  diseased  tree 
Ihe  remedv  bis  been  tried  by  her  brother  upon  an 
orcb.r.l  of  1 50  pear,  peach,  plum,  apple  and  olber 
trees,  witli  invariable  success. 


[■Tune  6,  1828. 


PE.\CII   JKKKS. 

"It  is  not  ^enerallt'  known,  we  believe,"  say?  the 
Saturday  Evcnin;'  l'usl,"|hat  lamp  oil,  or  fish  oil  of 
any  kind  (lh;,|  which  is  inferior  is  eq  lally  as  ^ood 
I'lr  Ibis  purpose  as  Ib.it  of  a  belter  (lualily)  poured 

al  the  root  of  the  pea.h  tree,  will  cfTccfMliy  prevent    '•'l<'"  'o  insure  a  supply  of  mulberry  leav'es'to  (L 
-■''■"'        ■   ■■  ■    niiukct;  the   demand    for    which,   for    the   present 


tuie  another  year,  and  in  1839  sdk  worms  will  be 
a  subject  nf  profitable  allenlion,  and  parts  of  fami- 
lies will  find  in  Ibeir  culiivalion  a  reKular  emploj. 
ni'-nt.  We  know  several  families  who  now  havo 
Iroin  three  to  four  thousand  worms;  and  as  every 
(ly  Ihat  breaks  the  cocoon  may  he  calculated  on  to 
produce  on  an  average  about  600  esRs,  it  will  b* 
readily  understood,  tint  another  year' will  find  Iha 
youn-  people  busy  in  providing  food  and  cleanli- 
ness lor  Iheir  po/cff-f.,.  And  as  a  «vant  of  appe- 
tite IS  rarely  amons;  the  complaints  incideij  to  silk 
worms  we  sincerely   hope   that   measures   will   bo 


any 


S.VMUEL  JACQUES,  Jr. 
DoUvarS  Pedigree,  traced  in  the  Herd  Bvok  — 
Bohvar,  red  and  while,  calved  May  .^)lh,  1825 
bred  by  J  Whiukcr,  Ksq.  Kn-land.  Bolivar,  by 
Frederick,  dam  Sweelh,.;w|,  hy  Hermil;  ■-  dam 
Buxom,  rhre.l  hy  II.  Collins)  hy  La wnsleeves-  ,r  ,, 
dam  by  Branq.lon,  (hrcd  by  11.  Collins)  |,y  Kator- 
•'^'  V,'"  'l";  "'  ^''""■';  =  K  'i-  ilam  Bii:;hieves.  {bred 
by  U.  Collinu)  by  Kavounle;  i;.  iC-  IC- «.'dam  Old 
Brighteyes,  (bred  hy  R.  Collin-)  by  Favoiile-  -  <- 
p.  ?.  ?.  dam  by  F..vorile;  -.  «.  «.  .r.  g;  „,  .lan,"  hy 
*^"nch;  g.  g.  K  g.ic.  -r  j..,i,,ui  hy  lluhhack;  -  -.  g 
K-  g-  S-  «■  K-  'lain  by  Snowihn's  liu||;  <r.  .,,  J.  Z,  ■/ 
e-  g-g-g.  daui  by  M.isierman's  Bull;  ■'  ^  "  .^  '  ^ 
g.  g.  g.  g  dam  hy  \V.,is|ells  Bull.-VVaisTclPs  "bull 
by  Maslerm.in's  bull.  M,,slernian's  hull  by  ihe  Slud 
ley  Bulk  Frederick.  Ihe  sire  of  Bolivar,  man.  (bred 
by  Wr.  Char-e)  ^,,1  |,_y  Hullon.dam  Oibil  by  Cornel- 
grand  dam  .S,,l,,„ior  by  Cornel;  u'.  g.  dam  FleckM 
livin  by  M..jor;  g.  j;.  e  dam  Ked  .Simmon  by  Fa- 
vorite; g.  ij.  K.  g.  .h.i.i  Flecked  Simmon  by  Barth-; 
K-  g-  g-  g-  g  Jam  (Jl,l  .Simmon  (breil  by  Mr.  Charge) 
descended  from  the  Shidley  while  bull.  " 

(Forduiry  properties  of  short  horns,  sec  h.  F.  of  91h  ult.l 


the  r.iva'.;es  of  Ihe  worm  that  has  heretofore  proved 
so  deslriiclive  lo  lhat  valuable  fruit  tree.  This  dis- 
covery  was  merely  aeeidental,  and  was  made  a  year 
or  tivo  since;  the  wick  of  a  lamp  was  carelessly 
thrown  aside,  and  lod-ed  al  the  h)ot  of  a  tree,  and 
while  other  trees  in  the  same  ganlen  were  injured 
mileri.lly  by  the  worm,  this  remained  entirely 
wholesome  and  sound.  Since  that  time  the  e.vpe- 
rimenlbas  been  repeatedly  tried,  ami  with  complete 
success.  Jt  should  be  observed,  however,  the  oil 
will  not  compel  the  worm  to  quit  the  body  of  the 
tree,  if  there  when  it  is  applied,  but  will  prevent  it 
gelling  into  it  after  the  application.  We  are  assured 
that  the  same  process  is  in  use  in  Lons  Island,  and 
IS  found  to  be  the  only  means  which  will  secure  the 
preservation  of  the  peach  tree." 


HOB.TICU'£TVKXI. 


[.V  thousand  recipes,  for  "all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to"  and  trees  likewise,  are  published  in  our 
newspajiers.  Of  these  some  are  useful,  some  ridi- 
euloiu,  and  some  absolutely  mischievous.  Where 
tnjr  may  possibly  be  of  the  latter  description,  (hey 
ought  not  to  be  promulgated  but  on  good  authority 
or  after  careful  Irial  — but  where  from  Ihe  nature  of 
the  prescription  they  can  do  no  harm,  if  they  do  no 
food,  we  may  venture,  and  perhaps  ou^ht  to  make 
them  known;  even  (hou-h  the  greater  portion  of 
them  may  prove  <o  he  of  no  etfcet  whatever,  just  as 
we  would  sow  a  handful  of  the  mere  chair  of  a  rare 
gram,  which  could  not  vegetate  or  do  harm,  for  the 
chance  of  Kelling  a  single  slalk  from  which  to 
preserve  and  propagate  its  kind. 

Hence  it  is  Ih^u  tliou;;b  our  columns  often  contain 
things  that  prove  on  trial  lo  be  of  no  value,  we  think 
it  better  to  record  Iheui,  as,  now  and  then,  one  may 
prove  to  be  reallj  us,  ful—.-V  aieat  many  peach  trees 
in, and  out  of  niirserles.  are  diiu^  this  ye,-»rwith  the 
worm,  as  it  is  call,  d,  possibly  one  of  Ihe  following 
■lajr  cure  now,  or  prevent  he'iealler.j 
FKUI  1'  'IIIKKS. 
A  tnetlio'l  of  piescrvio^  fniil  trees  from  Ihe  at- 
tacks of  worms,  is  [s;.id  lo  ha\  e  bein]  iliscoi  eied  by 
•  jrouugUdy  ofNew  Yoik.iu  the  counu  of  her  ejipe- 


CATERPILL.ARS. 

(\iy  General  Dearborn— from  the  N.  E.  Farmer.) 
'I'bere  are  many  ways  proposed  for  destroying 
Ibis  insect,  which  so  much  disfigures  and  injures 
our  orcnards.  Destroyed  they  must  be,  by  every 
orcharilist,  who  has  any  regard  even  to  appear- 
ance. In  large  trees,  it  is  diriicult  to  reach  them. 
I  have  for  m.iny  years  practised  the  following  me- 
Ihod  with  much  salisf.iclion  lo  myself:  I  select  a 
narrow  strip  of  board,  or  pole  of  sullicient  length 
lo  reach  Ihe  lop  branches  of  my  trees,  and  near  one 
end  make  a  hole  with  a  tap-borer.  In  this  hole  I 
insert  a  painti-r's  brush.  I  ihen  prepare,  in  a  small 
vessel,  some  thick  soap  suds,  (any  dirty  soap  will 
answer  fortius  use,)  and  with  the  brush,  while  the 
worms  arc  in  llieir  nests,  apply  the  suds.  This  ap- 
plication will  instanlly  kill  every  caterpillar,  whe- 
ther small  or  large,  that  is  wet  with  it.  1  esteem 
Ihe  suds  useful  lo  Ihe  tree,  and  have  often  applied 
it  to  Ihe  hollies  of  such  trees  as  appear  bark-bound 
or  otiierwise  unheallhy. 


THE  SILK  WORM. 

We  puhlisheil.  a  few  weeks  since,  an  article  of 
some  length  upon  Ihe  culture  of  silk  worms;  we  are 
happy  to  learn,  fioni  several  of  our  friends,  that  it 
was  a  most  timely  and  acceptable  offering,  as  a 
very  large  number  of  young  persons  took  measures 
last  summer,  to  have  a  supply  of  "spinners"  this 
'pring,  ami  were  accordinxly  abund.'intly  furnished 
with  the  worms  while  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
inoile  of  rearing  them  to  usefulness. 

The  great  fault  has  been,  Ihe  suffering  the  eggs 
lo  maliire  at  loo  early  a  period  before  the  mulberry 
Irees  had  leaved;  the  consequence  of  which  has 
been  the  loss  of  many  millions  of  worms;  allhoii-h 
we  are  happy  to  learn,  that  the  number  at  this  mo 
Hient  iietrly  reaily  for  the  operation  of  spinning  far 
exceeds  the  most  saimmnc  expectations  of  Ihe  per- 
sons who  have  most  bbrrally  encouraged  attention 
lo  this  pleasing  and  future  profil.ihle  economy. 

It  is  Ihiiiiubt  that  a  coiisider.ihie  quanlily  of  silk 
will  be  made  this  suuiiner  fpom  Ihe  aniicipaled  co- 
coons; and,  indeed,  if  only  a  small  part  of  the 
worms  that  we  know  to  be  in  culiivalion  should  be 
successful,  no  incoiisideralde  (pianlily  of  ihe  pre- 
cious article  would  be  produced,  hul  /irtdoice  shoiilil 
he  cullivaled  likewise.  Thrrr  should  not  he  too 
much  hatle  lo  procure  »iUt.     Let  the  cocouDs  ma 


ye  ir.  has  almost  exceeded  Ihe  supply,  and  will  the 
next  season  create  a  strong  demand. 

[Sol.  £r.  Pott. 


SILK  CULTL'RF!. 

Extract  from  Woodville,  jVis$.,May  6,  1828. 

"Gen.  Joor,  Capt.  Smilh,  and   myself,  who  have 

leeo  cultivating  and  raising  silk  worms  this  spring, 

have  succeeded  beyond  our  cxpeclations.    The  crop 

IS  now  finished,  and  they  are  housed  in  very  beau- 

lind  cocoons  of  a  brilliant   orange   colour,  many  of 

which   have  pel  fected   themselves,  and  have  laid  us 

a  new  supply  of  eggs,  from  which  we  calculate  od 

a  second  crop.  jvi_  l  " 


IJADIES*  DEPARTIVISXVT. 


TRUSSING  POULTRY,  &c. 

""''°'    I   m'  II        I  PARTRIDOB 


There  are  various  reasons  why  the  exprrieneerf 
and  prudent  housekeeper  sbonhi  he  properly  «c- 
(piainled  wiih  this  necessary  preparation  to  the  art 
Ml  cookery.  |,|  Lonihin  every  article  is  gencrallT 
Inisse.l  by  lb,,  p.uilleier  of  «bom  it  is  bounht;  but 
it  freipienlly  b.ippenv.  that  either  from  inex|ierience 
orucglijjcuce  ol  ihc  servants, and  waiitofkiiowledf* 


No.  I?— Vol.    tO] 

in  the  cook.  Ilie  niluie  n|.|.i;ir»  mi  llic  l>'  I"  »''' 
distcrarr.  Anotlur  \ri_v  miIi>I.iiiIi.iI  rrii»oii  lor  llif 
rook  linviiii;  tins  kiio»vlr(l;;c  it.  Ili«t  Hio  f.iniilirt 
III  whiili  lliry  HTvr,  iirv  fn  «|iiriill.v  wlirro  lliire  iirc 
110  poollf  rcr>,  nml  roiitniniMilly  liirv  :irr  iiiiilrr  llic 
iicceMilT  of  killiiis  kihI  lr^l•^in«  lli'ir  ouii  |ioiillry 
To  bo  p'rcpureil,  lluTdori-.  for  llic  rxn-uiKiii  ol'lln- 
busin»•^»,  we  rrooiium-iul  h  |iro|irr  nllrnlion  lo  iIh' 
following  ponrral  rol. »:  Ur  r;ir<l"ul  lli.it  kII  Hi'' 
•tubs  arc  iiftlicllr  lukrn  oiH;  anil  wlicn  you  ilraw 
»ny  kind  of  iioullVv.  voii  must  he  viry  |iarliciilar 
to  avoid  brcakiii;;  ll»''  K^'H.  lor  slioiiM  lli.it  liappen. 
no  nifans  can  be  usrd  lo  Like  away  lint  billcrness, 
i.icli  will  loliilly  flc^lroy  llie  nulural  and  proper 
-tc  of  the  arliflf.  dressed.  Great  care  should 
like«vi>e  br  lakrn  that  you  do  not  break  the  pi 
joininK  toihe  pizrard;  for  ^llOllld  this  hnppen.lhc  in- 
•ide  wdl  be  griliy  and  Ihe  whole  is  spoiled.  These 
are  lo  be  altendid  to  as  general  mailers.  We 
•hall  proceed  to  particulars,  beginning  with  Tcr- 

KIKS. 

(The  particular  directions— as  to  turkics,  fowls, 
chicken.*,  geese,  pigeons,  wild  fowl,  wooilcock  and 
•nipes,  larks,  hares,  Si.c.  will  be  given  in  a  subse- 
ijueot  paper.] 

Riding  on  Morseb.\ck. 

"This  is  a  graceful  accomplishment  for  a  lady," 
f»vs  major  Noah,  "and  >ve  are  pleased  lo  see  it  cul- 
iivalcd  by  their  taking  lessons  at  approved  riding 
»rhool«.  It  promotes  lieallh— slrenglbens  Ihe  nerves 
—gives  firmness  to  Ihe  system  and  conliilence  to 
Ihe  mind,  and   ihoiish  rather  cosily,  it  is  neverlhe- 

"s  a  luxury,  combinin;;  so  much  ulilily,  that  it  may 

recoiiimeiidcd  during  Ihe  season.     SVc  have  not, 

laiwever,  been   able   lo  discover  Ihe  reason   why  a 

1. Illy  preparing  lo'wileli  Ihe  world  wilh   horseinan- 

',ip,'  should   lliink   ri^lit  lo  caparison  herself,  wilh 

iieavy  riding  habit  and  a  man's  haj, — or  in  place 
if  a  Dian'.s  hat  a  bonnet  almost  crushed  by  nodding 
plumes.  It  looks  am:iZ(iniaii,  it  is  true,  but  lu  t 
iHstyor  graceful.  The  mere  ridinir  on  horseback 
(!oes  not  unsex  a  lady  more  than  riding  in  a  car- 
riage; it  is  a  change  of  conveyance  only,  and  if  it 
requires  a  change  of  dress,  it  does  not  demand  one 
fo  verv  heroic  and  masculine." 


AMERICAN  FAIJMEH. 
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SFOKTIirG  OLIO. 


\VILD.\!R. 

Vfa.  J.  S.  Skinner,  tcriiig/oii,.1/a!/  19(4,  18:S 

Sir — Feeling  a  strong  desire  that  no  niislnkes 
lake  place  in  the  pedi:rrees  given  of  our  bluud 
linrses;  I  take  the  liberty  id"  calling  your  allenlioi 
t"  an  error,  in  your  pjpcr  of  ihe  9lli  insl..  IIihI  301 
may  correct  it  as  soon  as  convenient— in  No.  8.  lol 
10,  May  9,  in  Ihe  pedigree  ^iven  of  Uiaiia,  il  is 
staled.  W'lldair  was  ii.-.porled— and,  follouiiiK  im- 
mediately,  and  as  I  suppose  fiom  the  rCMiliiiu'. 
this  \\'ildair'9  pedi;rree  «as  inlcnded  to  be  ^'iien, 
>ad  Sinims'  Wilchur's  pedigree  is  given  in  pl.iit 
thereof  "Wildair  whs  imiiorled  by  Mr.  Dil.iiify 
of  New  York,  was  got  by  Cade  oiil  of  Ihe  .^iiMily 
Man,berdam  bv  P.irliier.  (Jr.iy  Mound,  M.ililile-><. 
Counsellor,  Brimmer,  Places'  White  Neck,  &,c  ;  he 
was  reshipped  lo  En^iliml. 

Virginia  Wil.lair,  rai-.il  hy  Mr.  Symmcs.  is  cor- 
rtclly  staled,  and  subsiiluled  fur  iliat  of  the  iiijuoit- 
•d  Wildair.  ' 

With  sentiments  of  regard. 

Your  obcdieni  s.-rvant, 

E.  WAUFIKLD. 


INDIAN  MODK  OK  KISIIINU. 

The  B.iy  of  Mania,  in  .Smilli  Ami  rira,  has  pro- 
liablv  its  name  from  ihc  great  rpiaiilily  of  manias 
in  Ihosc  parts,  the  Indians  being  chielly  cmplnyeil 
in  taking  those  fi-li,  which  they  salt  and  c.irry  lo 
Ihc  iiihind  provinces.     The  Kiiropeans  cannot  help 

Iniirins;  llieir  dexterity  in  this  kind  of  fishery, 
"liich  they  carry  on  in  llic  followin:;  manner:  they 
llirow  into  Ihc  water  a  log  of  wood,  such  as  lliey 
use  in  making  a  balza,  being  about  five  or  six  yards 
in  length  and  near  a  fool  in  diameter.  'I'his  log 
will  be  siifticient  to  support  the  weight  iiiti'nded, 
which  consists  of  a  net  lying  across  one  end  of  il, 
and  Ihe  Indian  standing  in  an  erect  position  on  Ihe 
oilier.  On  this  lolterin!;  vessel,  assisted  by  only  a 
single  oar.  he  puis  otf  to  sea,  about  the  distance  of 
half  a  league,  where  he  shoots  bis  net.  Another 
Indian  follows  him  on  a  similar  loi;,  takes  hold  of 
the  rope  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  net.  by  which 
means  Ihe  whole  is  expanded,  and  both  Ihe  Indians 
move  towards  the  land,  where  their  partners  wait 
ta  draw  their  net  on  shore-  In  this  occupation  Ihc 
dexterity  and  agilily  of  the  Indians  in  maintaining 
an  equilibrium  on  round  logs  of  wood,  is  truly 
amazin;;:  lor  the  continual  agitation  of  the  sea  ren- 
ders it  absolutely  necessary  for  lliem  lo  be  conlinu- 
ally  changing  their  position,  and  making  different 
motion?  ivilh  their  bodies;  and  what  still  heightens 
Ihe  ditriculty  is.  that  Ihe  Indian  is  at  the  same  lime 
obliged  to  mind  both  his  oar  and  his  net,  in  draw- 
ing it  towards  the  land,  i  hey  do,  indeed,  some- 
times, though  very  seldom,  slip  oil"  llieir  log«;  but 
being  excellent  swimmers,  they  recover  Iheir  hark, 
and  in  an  instant  place  themselves  in  their  former 
situation. 


DKI'OUIKI)  M.AVKS. 
The  board  of  ri>iiiiiii»ioners  uinler  (ho  Ghent 
treaty,  and  siilisei|iii-nl  convenlions  concerning  de- 
ported s!avi'«,  is  slill  ill  session  in  this  city.  It  il 
expected,  ive  leiirii.  that  lii<-y  will  adjudicate,  dur- 
ing '.his  leriii,  all  Ihe  eases  wliieli  have  been  sul>- 
ii.illed  lo  their  deleriniiialion.  'I'liey  n  ill  meet  again, 
at  .seme  giilisequeiil  piriml,  and  fiiiHlly  act  on  all  tho 
rliiiiis.  There  are,  we  understand,  a  number  of 
i-laiiiis  on  the  definitive  list,  which  have  not  been 
diii'k'tcd,  and  which,  at  tin;  next  term,  will  be 
» holly  excluded,  unless  previously  attended  to.  We 
le.'irii  that  a  great  iiiiny  deported  slaves  have  been 
lii«t  to  the  owners  by  the  failure  to  have  tbcin  plac- 
ed on  the  definiliie  lisl. 

'I'lie  avera;(e  value  alloiocd  for  each  slave  deport- 
ed, is  as  follows: 

Kruin  Louisiana,        .....         $580 
Georgia.  iSoulh  Carolina,  and  Alabama,   S90 
VlrKiiiia,  Maryland,  and  all  other  states,    280 
These  sums  being  awarded  for  each  slave  atlutccd, 
the   owners  have   received,  or   are  entitled   now  lo 
receive  75  per  cent,  of  that  amount.    The  residue  of 
•J5  per  cent.  hIII  be  paid   iip'iii  ivindins  up  Ihe  busi- 
ness, or  apportioned,  if  the  fund  should  prove  inade- 
qujte  to  pay  (he  whole.  [JVat.  Int. 


THE  DOG. 
Leonard  Zolikoffer,  a  Swiss  Nobleman,  who  went 
to  Paris  on  Ihe  conclusion  of  the  Swiss  Union,  as 
Ambassador,  had  a  large  do^',  whom  on  his  depar- 
ture he  had  ordered  lo  be  shut  up  for  ei:;lil  days, 
the  dog  was  so,  and  yet  at  Ihe  end  of  eight  days 
traced  his  way  to  Paris.  (40U  miles,)  and  on  Ihe  d.iy 
of  audience  made  his  way,  all  covered  wilh  mud, 
and  leaped  up,  mad  for  joy,  upon  his  master.  In 
the  family  castle,  at  'J'huiinga,  lliere  is  a  [i.iinling 
of  the  slory. — The  dog  is  Ihe  only  anim.il  Ihal 
dreams;  he  and  the  eh  pliant  Ihe  only  animals  that 
underslaml  looks;  llie  dog  is  Ihe  only  animal  that 
has  been  brou;;lit  lo  speak.  Leihiiilz  bears  witness 
in  his  History  of  Ihe  Academy  of  Sciences  al  P.iri.s, 
lo  a  hound  in  Sa.xony,  that  he  could  speak  distinct- 
ly thirty  words.  A  friend  came  lo  Muraiit,  the  fa- 
mous French  surgeon,  and  eiilrealed  him  as  a  mark 
of  liieiid.>'ljip,  lo  attend  bis  hoiiiui  ivho  had  broken 
bis  leg.  Muraiil  cured  him,  and  in  about  four  weeks 
alter,  a.s  he  was  al  brcaklast.  heard  a  whining  and 
■cia'cliiiig  at  bis  door,  and  on  opening  il,  beheld 
his  ol<l  patient  nilh  anullier  dog  who  had  broken 
his  leg,  making  signs  to  be  healed.  Dogs  are  pul 
to  an  am.izing  variety  of  uses.  In  Olalicite,  they 
are  lall>  iii'd  on  bread  and  fruit  for  eating;  in  K  iiii- 
schalka  they  are  used  for  drawing  sledge>;  in  Up- 
per India  for  heists  of  hurdi-n,  as  iniil'  s  and  pack- 
horses;  by  Ihe  J<-sso  l-.l.iiiders  for  fishing.  Uln- 
nieiiliach  ratlier  lliinks  that  all  the  varieties  of  dugs 
du  uol  coiue  Iruiu  one  oiigiual  sort.     [LoniJon  pajier. 


Writ  for  the  Medic.\l  Convention  op  18S0. 

\Vlierea-.  the  convention  that  was  held  al  the  City 
(if  Washinglon,  in  the  month  of  January,  1S20,  for 
forming  a  Pharmacopoeia  for  our  United  Stales  of 
America,  did  resolve  Ihal  Ihe  president  of  thai  con- 
vention should,  on  the  1^1  day  of  January,  1828. 
issue  writs  of  election  to  the  several  incorporated 
stale  medical  societies,  in  the  northern,  middle, 
southern  and  western  districts  of  the  nation,  requir- 
ing them  to  ballot  for  three  delegates  to  a  general 
convcniion,  to  be  held  al  Washington,  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1830,  for  the  [lurpose  of  revising 
the  American  Pharmacopoeia;  and  whereas  the 
several  inslilutions,  as  aforesaid,  are,  by  the  same 
aulliority,  requested  lo  forward  to  the  president,  on* 
or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  1829,  the  names  of 
the  three  persons  so  chosen;  with  sundry  other  pro- 
vi-ions  contained  in  the  hi^torical  introduction  to 
Ihe  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  vested  in  me,  by  Ihe  convention  of  18-20, 
do  hereby  give  notice,  to  all  Ihe  incorporated  medi- 
cal societies,  colleges  of  pliysicians  and  surgeons, 
medical  schools,  and  faculties  of  universities  and 
colleges,  and  all  other  authorized  bodies,  that  they 
choose  proper  persons  to  represent  them  in  the  ge- 
neral convention  to  be  held  in  January,  1830,  lot 
revising  Ihe  Phariii  icopoeia. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this  first  day  of  January, 
13:28,  at  Ihe  city  of  New  Ymk. 

SAMUEL  L,  MirCinLL,  President. 


SIEA.M. 

Among'l  the  various  purposes  to  which  steam  ba« 
been  applied,  perhaps  there  is  none  th.il  will  be  of 
greater  advanlage  to  the  people  of  the  Uni!ed 
Stales,  than  Ihc  discovery  recently  made  of  its  ap- 
plication lo  the  purpose  of  bleaeliing  linen  and 
muslin.  Il  will  be  of  essential  ser\icc  lo  our  infant 
maniifaclories.  We  have  samples  left  at  our  odice 
of  thick  linen  drilling,  vvhicli  wer-  bleacheil  in  Ihc 
short  sp.ice  often  hours,  uilhoul  Ihe  least  injury  to 
ihe  filiiic;  and  of  cotloii  which  was  bleached  in  a 
iiiiirh  less  tiiiic. 

We  undi-rstand  a  patent  has  been  obtained  for 
this  iinproveincni.  and  that  a  coni|)any  arc  making 
applicalioii  lo  Ihe  jegislaliirc  lo  be  inrorjioralcd 
null  a  capital  of  one  bundled  thousand  doll, rs,  that 
its  benefits  may  be  tested   by  the  coiiiiioinity. 

[^iibany  .'Irpu. 

Make  a  slow  answer  to  a  hasty  question. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[JcifE  6,  1838. 


FRKNCll  l.NDLSTRY. 
The  Socioly  fur  the  encouragiTKenl  of  National 
Industry  in  France,  pxhll)ils  ureat  aiii)  l;inilal>le  ac- 
tivity.     A    niimlicr   of   medals  and    ollirr   rewards 
litve  lately  been  dislriljiiled  to   various  nicricuilur- 
iits,  nianufactiirers,  &.c.  and   (lie   |irize>  of  dlfl'erent 
amount  arc  oflcrcd  for  the  pr»dnolioiis  ami  inven- 
tions   of  tlie    present    year;    among   olln  rs,   '2,00(1 
franr»   for   tlie   fahricalion    of  luicks,  til'S,  &.c.  hy 
inseliinery;   1,000  fiano  for  a  macliine  (o>liave  the 
hair  olf  the  skins  eniployed   in  hat    makin;;;  '2,000 
for  an   i'-ini^l.iss  or  oilier  .'•Hh.-tanee,  capalilc  of  cla- 
rifyioR  deer;  G.OiiO  francs  for  a   factitious  nllraina 
line;  .{,000  francs  for  the  fabrication  of  paper  from 
(lie  bark  of  the  vwnis  ])apyrifcra;  -2.400  Iranrs  for  a 
new  method  of  siKerin;;  lookii".;  ulasri-.;    I„i(i0  for 
the  improvenienl  of  the  materials  emplo\ed  in  cop- 
per  plate  engravini;;    5,000   fiancs   for  the  dessica- 
tion  of  meats;  COO  francs  for  a  mill  for  cleansing 
buck-wheat;  various  prizes  for  the  construction  of 
iimple  inslrunienia  for  extractin;;  sugar  from  beet 
root;   for  the  importation  into  France,  and    the  cul- 
tivation  of  plants,  rrsefiil   in  ai;rii'iilture,  uianiifac- 
tiire»  and  the  arts.  Sec.     'I'he  amount  of  the  prizes 
offered  is  122,500  francs. 


RASPBEIIRY    WINE. 

Take  eqaul  qnanlilies  of  fruit  and  water,  bruise 
and  let  them  stand  two  days,  (hen  strain  it,  and  to 
every  (rallon  put  four  puunils  of  coarse  sujrar;  when 
dissolved,  |)ut  the  liipior  in  a  barrel,  anil  when  fine 
(which  will  be  generally  in  three  months,)  boKle  it, 
and  in  each  bottle  put  a  larjce  s|)Oonful  of  brandy. 


/\  I  •<  1 1  n,    •  i\    r.   It,  I,  i  •  I K.  i »; 


RECZFSS. 


KATS. 
M*.  Ski.vser, 

Last  year  I  had  my  smoke  house  so  visited  by 
rats,  that  they  appeared  to  threaten  destruction  to 
all  my  bacon,  arnl  even  dama(:;ed  some  of  it  after- 
it  was  hung  up  and  nearly  smoked.  I  st-t  a  num- 
l)er  of  traps  of  several  diH'ercnt  sortf.  and  when  I 
caught  a  rat,  it  appeared,  as  (he  olil  wnrivin  said 
of  the  flies,  when  she  killed  one,  as  if  (here  came 
(wo  or  three  to  bury  it.  I  had  recourse  to  arsenic, 
but  without  much  success:  and  I  s'-iw  in  your  valu- 
able work  a  publication  of  the  cork  esperirnent,  j 
I  would  not  have  had  faith  (o  (ry  it.  but  that  I  had 
known  it  kill  dogs.*  I  then  fried  a  composition  of 
'  things  which  I  ktrew  (he  ra(s  were  lond  of,  and  fed 
them  on  it  (wo  nights  in  succession;  the  next  day  I 
prepared  the  cork, and  chopped  it  about  the  size  ol 
large  duck  shot.  1  then  frieil  it  in  the  same  sort  of 
materials  as  before;  and  (he  (wo  first  nigh(s  they 
preyed  on  it  toh-rably  well;  the  third  night  not  so 
much,  and  in  about  six  days  and  nigh(s  (hey  all  dis- 
hppeared  I  And  what  is  very  strange,  we  never 
found  one  dead.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  (hat  not 
one  fourth  of  (hose  sagacious  animals  ever  got  a 
tas(c  of  (he  fri(-d  coik;  but  (hose  (ha(  got  doubled 
with  it,  must  have  alarmed  and  carried  otf  (he  rrs(. 
Now  you  mus(  know  (lia(  this  has  been  done  more 
than  ninety  days,  and  I  bej;  you  to  excuse  my  not 
telling  you  of  it  sooner;  but  (he  fact  is,  I  was  afraid 
(hat  their  ab-,ence  ivas  too  (rood  company  to  last, 
■  nd  expected  they  might  redirii  in  a  few  w-eeks; 
|iu(  I  see  no  sign  of  any  as  ye(;  therefore  think  the 
experiment  worth  (rying  (brongh  (he  United  States, 
as  tbey  are  troublesome  boarders. 

A  Subscriber  ik  Maryland. 


Bai.timorr,  Friday.  Joke  6,  1828. 

Maryi^and  Agricultural  Society. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  th<-  Maryland 
Agi  iculliiral  Society  was  held  on  29lh  May,  at  Oak- 
lands,  (he  residence  of  Mi.  Thomas  Oliver. 

Present  ten  members  and  the  corresponding  se- 
cretary and  treasurer. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  James  Howard, 
resigning  his  situation  as  recording  secretary  to  the 
society,  upon  which  the  (rustecs  passed  a  resolution 
expressive  of  their  high  respect  and  esteem  for  Mr. 
Howard,  and  their  regret  lor  his  resignation. 

Mr.  David  Williamson  having  repeated  his  resig- 
nation as  a  trustee,  which  had  been  refuseil  at  a 
previous  meeting,  Mr.  Charles  Carroll,  Jr.  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  .John  13.  Morris,  James 
Cox  and  James  Carroll,  Jr.  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  scheme  of  premiums  for  (he  nex(  e.xliibidon  of  the 
society,  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  trustees  at 
(heir  nex(  meeting. 

Mr.  ilenry  Thompson  was  unanimously  appoint- 
ed recording  secretary  to  the  socie(y. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Thursday 
(he  I9(h  of  June,  at  Hunting  Kidge,  the  residence  of 
James  Svrann,  Esq. 


['KINCE'S  TREATISE  ON  HORTICULTURR 

"\  Short  Treatise  on  Horticulture,  enibracing  de- 
scriptions of  a  great  variety  of  fniil  and  ornamental 
Irt-es  and  shrubs,  Grapevines,  bulbous  Flowers,  (<reen- 
lioiise  Trees  and  Plants,  &c. — nearly  all  of  which  ar* 
ai  |irpsciit  comprised  in  (he  collcrtiun  of  the  Linnxan 
liotanic  Garden,  with  directions  for  their  culture,  ma- 
nagement, &c. — by  William  Prince,  proprietor  of  tl.t 
cs^ablishlnenl" — price  Jl,  for  sale  at  this  office — where 
ma)  also  be  had 

Memoirs  op  the  Pennsylvania  Agricdltural  Socip- 
Tv,  I  vol.  8vo.  (irith  engraeings,)  price  Jl  in  boards,  ur 
sill  copies  for  $5. 

Hints  to  Ah>rican  Husbandmen,  with  Original  No- 
tices and  Extracts  on  Selecting  aiid  Breeding  Neat  Cat- 
tle and  Sheep,  (iritA  an  cngiaving,)  price  J)l. 


BAXiTIUOan  PRICES  OUBREZTT. 


$y-  Room  has  at  last  been  found  for  the  able  ad- 
diess  of  Mr.  Seabrook;  so  long  and  reluctantly 
postponed — but  its  length  has  compelled  us  to  lay 
aside,  now,  many  original  and  selected  articles  ol 
various  charac(er  and  particular  interest. — The  one 
on  washing  wool  on  (he  sheep's  back,  from  Mr 
Hurlber(  of  Corinec(icu(,  ought,  perhaps,  in  refer- 
ence to  (he  season,  no(  (o  have  been  deferred  even 
until  next  week,  but  we  could  not  well  avoid  it. 


g>  There  have  been  arrivals,  bringing  news  from 
F-urope  to  the  first  of  May,  but  there  are  no  items 
of  a  cbaracler  that  bear  materially  on  the  agricul- 
tural  cuinmunity,  and  the  products  of  (heir  labour. 
Most  sincerely  do  we  lament  the  ravaces  by  hail 
storms  in  (he  Gelds  of  gendemen  in  difl'crent  fiarls 
of  the  coun(ry,  for  (be  prospect  of  a  great  harvest 
of  -train  of  all  kinils,  leads  us  to  anticipate  low  pri- 
ces for  what  remains  to  those  who  have  thus  lost  a 
large  portion  of  their  crops. 


A    NEW    AM)   CHEAP    PAl.NT, 

.Wore  imjicrvious  t(i  the  vcnihcr  Uitm  common  paint. 

Take  of  unslackeil  lime  a  <piap(i(y  suffrcient  to 
make  two  gallons  ol  «  bile  wash  "  hen  slacked  —  mix 
it  with  a  due  qMan(ily  oC  wa(cr — add  (o  i(  '2<  lbs-  oridiin 
brnivn  sugar,  and  aliciu(  ^  (,z.  of  sill-  'I'he  cxac(  inches 
)iropor(ion  of  each  will  be  bi-»(  asrer(iiined  by  rxpe- 
iiment.  This  ubrri  applii-d  as  a  p.iirit,  becoiiics 
perfectly  haul  and  flossy  —  I'v  inixins  cither  ivory 
lilack  or  lamp  black  wilh  (hi-  inurfdn-nts,  a  beauti- 
ful lead  colour  may  be  hail,  or  a  yi-llow  by  mixing' 
suitable  ingredients — Ibis  p.iiii(  is  now  almost  alto 
gelher  used  at  the  BOiith  for  houses,  fences,  &cc. 

t-V.  i.  Cwn.  Ji/c. 


5>  A  committee  will  meet  on  Friday  next  to 
frame  a  scheme  of  premiums  for  the  next  cattle 
show- — we  are  sure  (lia(  tln'y  will  be  glad  to  receive 
hints  on  that  subject  from  any  mcmbi-r  of  the  iMa- 
rylanil  Agricultural  Society,  or  other  jiractical  agri 
I'ulturists. 


Corrected  for  the  Jlmerieaji  Fai-mer,  by  Edward  I.  H'Ulnii, 
Commission  Merchant  and  Planters'  ^igenl. 

So.  4 ,  Bmcly^t  v;hnrf. 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  83.00  a  6.00— ordinary,  2.00  o  4.011 
—red,  3.00  a  5.0U— fine  red,  5.00  a  7.00— wrapping 
6.00  o  10.00 — Ohio  ordinary,  3.50  n  4.50— good  red  span 
glcd,  5.00  a  6. 00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00 — fine  yellow,  10.0 
(1  20.00— Virginia,  2.60  a  8.00 — Rapahannock  2.15  ij  3.50  ] 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  6.00.     Inspected  the   last   week  Sllj 
lihils.   Maryland,  142  Ohio,  10  Kentucky,  8  from  Penn-j 
sjlvania,  and  3  from  Virginia. 

Floor — white  wheat  family,  §6.00  a  6  50 — snperfind 
lIo\vard-st.  4.15  o4.S';4;  city  mills,  4.50;  Sus(juehann*|i 
4.3';\a4.50 — Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.50— Orain,  best  red] 
wheal  .81  a. 92 — best  white  wheat,  .95  o  1.00— ordinary 
to  good,  .80  a  .85 — Corn,  .31  a  .33— Kte,  .50— Oats, 
20  a  .22— Beans,  .90  a  1.10— Peas,  .50o  .^5— Cloveh 
9F.ED,  3.50  a  3.15— Timothy,  1.50  a  2.26 — Orcmard 
Grass  Seed,  2.25  a  3 — Herd's  I  00  a  1.50 — Lucerne  31  i  a 
.ill  pr.  lb —Barley,  .60o  62— Flaxseed,  .15  a  .80— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .8o.9i — Lou.  .10  o  .13 — Alabama,  .9  a  .12 — 
Mississippi.  10  a.  1 3— N.  Car.  .9n.lOi— Geo.  .9o.I0^— 
Whiskey,  in  hhds.  1st  proof,  .21  J  a  22— l)bls.  22^  a  23— 
Wool,  com.,  unw-ashed,  .15  a  .  16 — washed,  .18  a. 20— 3 
quarter,  .25  a  .30 — lull  do.  .30  a  .35— Hemp,  Kussia, 
ton,  $230 — Country,  dcw-roltcd,  ton,  136  a  llO— waier- 
rotted,  no  n  190— Fisn,  Shad,  Sus'juehanna,  No.  1,  btil. 
5  50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  2.50 
a  2.15;  No.  2,  2.25  a  2.60— Mackerel,  No.  l,6  25a5.5U; 
No.  2,  2.25;  No.  3,  4.60 — Bacon,  hams.  Bait  cured,  .9; 
do.  Eastern  Shore,  .12iJ — hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .1— 
Feathers,  .26  a  .28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton, 
^.25;  ground,  1.25  per  bbl. 

Marketino — Apples,  hush.  2  50  a  3  00;  Butter,  lb.  .  1  -2 J 
a  25;  F.ggs,  dozen,  10;  Pola(oes  bush.  .  50;  Onions,  do. 
.50;  Chickens,  dnz.  1. 50  n  2.00;  Beef  prime  pieces,  lb.  ■• 
0.10;  Veal,  .K;Mul(on,.6Jn  .1;  Pi.rk,  4.50  a  5.00;  (;rceB 
Peas,  per  bush.  .50  a  .15;  Radishes,  bunch,  .2  a. 3;  Let- 
tuce, large  beads,  .3  a  4;  Caulilluwers,  do.  25  a  314; 
Carrots,  .15;  young  Ducks,  per  do/,.  2.50  a  3  00;  yotu^^J 
Lambs,  dressed,  1.15  a2.00;do.  Pigs,  do.  .15  a  81J;priitie 
Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.50  a  6.00;  5  ausases.'per  lb.  .8  a  .10, 
Strawberries,  per  <piart,  I8J;  Gooseberries,  do  .lh« 
.20;  Currants,  do.  .121;  Cherries,  do.  .lOo  .ISJ;  Sod 
Crabs,  doz.  1.00 a  1.25;  Hard  do.  do.  I2i  a  I8J. 

Hay,  per  Ion,  «i9.00;  liye  Straw,  6.50  a  6.00;  Cut 
Grass,  per  bundle,  .10  o  .l.'V 


5>  There  are  samples  of  rye  in  (he  office  of  the 
.•\merican  I'armer,  from  the  neiv;libourliood  ol  IJal- 
the  one  seirn,  the  other  eight  feet  two 
1^1).  liy  the  by,  will  it  not  be  well  for  fir- 
riH-rs  to  louk  ahead  in  time  and  make  the  necessary 
preparation  for  (heir  harvests — (u  ch-ar  o(her  work 
mi(  of  the  way.  get  their  scythes  in  order.  en;jage 
their  force,  Stc'.?  Is  it  not  (o  lie  ixpectcd  (hat  icrain 
of  all  kinds  will  riperr  earlier  (ban  roirirnon:'  anil 
wi!  believe  i(  is  an  est.iblisbed  fact,  that  wheat  and 
niher  grain  is  (he  be((cr  for  being  cul  before  it  is 
entirely  ripe  and  hard. 


CONTF.NTS  of  this  NUMBER. 

AdHi-css  (lolivcred  at  the  first  anniversar)  meeting  of 
the  111  i  ted  ,^ltricullul-al  Soriety  of  South  Carolina,  bj 
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(Commuiiituti-il  for  piibliiMtinii  in  ihc  Am.  Farmer.) 
A  CO.M.MON-SKN.SK,  ADOUESS 
To  TUB  Citizens  or  tiik  ^outiikhn  St.vtcs. 
I  nndfrliiltr  lo  prove  fhnt — 

'".Ml  llie  (li»lr(-!>.#Hn(l  ruin  experiencfd  in  (he  soiitli. 
hnve  .TrI.-en  fnun  the  5y<.lrni  of  policy  .so  nidcnily 
9iip|iortcil  li_v  till?  soulhrrn  slulrs  lliiiii^cjvc.^,  anil 
lliKt  lliry  uill  Im-  rvenliMll)-  at  much  iiiliTCSlrd  in  a 
chniiicc  uf  »Jr.^ll'lll,  as  Ihf  inidt'  ir  cislcra  stales." 
I  will  nssiiinc  as  po»tul.i(a — 
I  'I'liiU  nil  un<luc  increase  of  quanlily  of  any 
article  depresses  the  price,  and  uith  scarculy  an  ex- 
ceplioii,  ill  a  ratio  far  beyond  tin  ilio  of  increase; 
so  that  in  increise  of  tlio  quan'ily  ten  percent, 
may,  and  frequently  does  dccrpHsc  tho  price  30,  40 
or  jU  per  cent. 

8.  That  the  increase  of  the  prduelion  and  export 
of  cotton  in  and  from  this  couiilry,  has  p;lulled  all  the 
markets  of  the  ivorld,  so  as  lo  reduce  the  price  of 
uplands  from  ii  cents  per  pounil  in  1S18.  lo  9  a  l;5 
in  1SJ8,  and  been  the  great  cause  of  all  the  distress 
in  the  cotton  growing  states. 

3.  That  the  chief  cause  of  this  undue  and  impo- 
litic increase  of  production  has  been  the  unprofita- 
bleness of  other  agricultural  labour,  ivhich  has  driven 
great  numbers  of  farmers  to  the  raising  of  cotton. 
Now,  these  posilions  bein^  admitlcd— anil  I  trust 
(hat  they  will  not  be  denied— if  I  prove  that  our  po- 
Kcy  has  steadily  tended  lo  increase  Ike  number  of 
farmers — to  diminish  Iheir  marliels — and  of  course 
lo  render  fiirminc  unprolitable,— it  will  folloir  as  a 
corollary,  that  the  distress  experienced  in  the  soulli- 
ern  states,  throus;h  the  depression  of  the  price  of 
Iheir  grand  staple,  has  arisen  from  that  policy. 

It  is  a  fact  of  public  notoriety,  that  the  want  of 
protection  of  manufactures  by  our  government, 
spread  desolation  and  bankruptcy  among  the  inanu- 

ncturers  in  1816,  and  for  six  siiccessivr.  years t|i,->t 

Iheir  factories  were  sold  for  a  4lh,a  5l!i,a  6lh,  or  an 
8lh  part  of  the  cost,  and  that  thousands  of  operatives 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  Of  these  a  large 
proportion  "uent  back,"  as  was  the  favourite  phrase, 
and  became  farmers;  thus  convertinj;  the  valuable 
castomers  of  the  farming  class  into  formidable  ri- 
Tmls.  Hence  the  depression  of  the  farming  interest; 
Ihe  glut  of  the  markets  with  grain  and  other  farm- 
ing articles;  the  pernicious  reduction  of  the  value 
•f  lands — and  Ihe  necessity  that  drove  faimers  in 
^orlb  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  other  parts 
•r  the  country,  to  become  cotton  planters. 

There  are  no  data  by  which  lo  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  Ihe  deprivation  of  employment  of  Ihe  ope- 
fatires  generally— but  fortunately  we  have  two  do- 
cuments to  prove  how  pernicious  its  effects  were  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg— and  it  is  not  unfair  to 
•onciude  that  the  evil  was  felt  proportionably  else- 
where. 

The  year  I8I9  will  be  long  remembered  in  (he 
•nnals  of  this  country  as  signally  calamitous.  In- 
tense distress  prevailed  almost  universally,  the  ob- 
Tious  consequence  of  Ihe  extravagant  importations 
of  the  four  preceding  vears,  amounting  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  »40O,0b6,OO0.  An  inquiry  was  insti- 
hited  in  Philadelphia  in  order  to  compare  the  num- 
ber of  operatives  emploved  in  that  year,  with  lho«e 
employed  in  1SI6.  It  appeared  that  in  thirty 
branches,  there  had  been  employed  in  1816,  no  less 
than  961-2  persons;  whereas  in  1810,  there  were  but 
SI37  employed  in  those  branches,  making  a  dimi- 
DUtion  of  lAib  person*.'  '1  here  were  twenty  six 
other  branches  from  whiidi  no  information  was  pro- 


Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  destructive  nature 
or  the  policv  by  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  onira- 
I^YCs  of  Ihe  United  Slates  were  divested  of  employn.ent 

fjoi^i'"!^,"!'"  ""=  "'="^"  "f  "'°'«  "'"'  eirc.m.lanccd 
in  roiiadejphia  alone,  amounted  to  probably  JCO,OUO  per 
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cureil.  via  hookbind.rs,  brewers,  tinckiimken..  eur- 
peirfers,  coopers,  cliocolale  makers,  calico  prinlers. 
cm  riirs,  chair-ni.ikeri,  dyers,  engravers,  embn.iilcr 
'  rs,  glovers,  glass  nianiilacltirers,  manufmlurers  of 
gunpowder,  painters  and  glaziers,  plumli.rs.  shoe- 
makers, sugar  bakers,  v|,„t  makers,  snull'aiirl  loliac- 
co  minulaclurcrs,  stone-cutlers,  turners,  tanners, 
umluella-makers,  wheel  wrighls,  &c.  .Supp.ise  Ihat 
only  half  Ihe  numhir  were  ilivested  of  employuienl 
in  Ihose  branches,  it  would  make  an  aggregate  of 
I  I  JtOO  persons,  with  their  families,  in  one  city. 

The  persons  deprived  of  ejiipluyment  in  I'ilts 
hurg,  wilhin  the  same  sp^ce  of  lime,  amounted  lo 
I  -'S8.  Several  thousands  were  reduced  to  (he  same 
silualion  in  Uhodo  Island. 

I  trust  Ihat  it  docs  not  require  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  candour  to  admit  Ihat  this  stale  of  things, 
nhich  exiendeil  throughout  Ilie  middle  and  easlern' 
stales,  widi  niore  or  less  of  its  hurricane  ravages, 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  Ihe  depression  of  farm- 
ing. Had  all  these  persons  been  exiled,  and  thus 
iviihdrawn  from  the  demand  for  the  products  of 
au-ricullure,  Ihe  injury  to  (he  laller  interest  would 
have  been  severe— but,  converted  from  consumers 
into  producers,  the  system  was  doubly  pernicious, 
and  operated  as  a  two  edged  sword  on  that  great 
I'-ading  inleresl.  Hence  it  follows  that  a  policy, 
intended  for  Ihe  peculiar  benefit  of  agriculture,  ami 
to  enable  farmers  and  planters  to  purchase  cheap  im- 
ported goods,  was  Ihe  bohon  upas  of  its  prospcrily. 
IJur  slalesmen,  who  all  professed  to  be  warm  ad- 
mirers of  Adam  Smith,  disregarded  incomparably 
the  best  maxim  in  his  work— a  maxim,  so  far  as  re- 
gards this  country,  worth  all  the  rest  of  it— but 
>vhich  has  been  reiterated,  times  without  number,  lo 
no  purpose. 
"\\  balever  tends  to  niMiNisM  in  any  country  the 

.NUMBER    OP  ARTIFICERS    AND  MANUFACTURERS,  tcillls 

to  diminish  the  home  market,  the   most  imfohta.nt 

OF  ALL    MARKETS     FOR    THE     RUDE    PRODUCE   OF  THE 
LAND.  AND  THEREDY  STILL  FURTHER  TO   DISCOOKVUE 

AGRICULTURE."— vVealth  Of  Nations,  Hartford  edi- 
tion, vol.  Q,p.  119. 

That  our  policy  has,  until  the  adoption  of  (be 
taritr  of  18'24,  uniformly  tended  "to  diminish  the 
number  of  artifcers  and  manufacturers"— th-dt  it 
has,  of  course,  ••  di/ninished  ihe  home  market,"  and 
thereby  "discouraged  agriculture,"  in  all  its  shapes 
and  forms;  farming  first  of  all,  by  increasing  pro- 
duction, and  diminishing  the  markets;  and  then  cot- 
Ion  and  tobacco  planting,  by  crowding  on  them  the 
superfluous  farmers,  I  trust  will  not  be  controverted. 

The  immense  extent  of  the  cotton  lands  of  this 
country  would  produce  a  great  increase  of  the  ar- 
ticle, let  us  pursue  what  policy  we  might;  but  the 
increase  under  a  sound  policy  would  have  been 
gradual,  and  only  kept  pace  with  Ihe  increase  of 
consumption.  But  the  hot  bed  system  we  pursued, 
by  creating  an  undue  increase  of  cultivators,  has 
been  fraught  with  ruin,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  ca- 
lamitous state  of  affairs  depicted  so  feelingly  and  so 
forcibly  by  Mr.  Carter,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina. 

"In  the  south,  the  prostration  of  Iheir  foreign 
markets  has  spreail  over  Ihe  face  of  the  counlry'a 
general  pervading  gloom.  In  all  that  region  which 
stretches  itself  from  Ihe  shores  of  Ihe  Potomac  lo 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  where  all  the  arts  of  civilized 
life  once  triumph(-d.  Ihe  arm  of  induslrv  is  now  pa- 
ralyzed. Lariie  and  ample  estates,  once  the  seats  ff 
opulence,  which  supported  their  proprietors  in  afflu- 
ence and  comfort,  are  now  thrown  out  to  waste  and 
decay." 

The  distress  is  depicted  in  equally  strong  (erms 
by  the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
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^''I'rojitrtij  if  all  kiiyUhiin  depreciated  he<,ondtxam- 
Jl  J-- 


week,  equal  to  about  g3,000,000  per  annum.  Suppos- 
ing their  work  to  be  double  the  amount  of  their  wages, 
It  would  be  an  injury  to  Ibo  amount  of  a6,000,000  per 
annum,  lo  a  single  city. 


pte.  Jl  Jecluiir  if  nl,„„„  and  dmponitmrr  is  begin- 
i.iiiir  to  preiuiit  iren/  ie/„rr  iVi  Ihe  tower  eonntieii.— 
KM  A  IKS  .AKK  .SACUlKICKf)  TO  PAY  TMK 
..\.ST  I.V.STAI.MK.V  IS  ON  I  UK  BONDS  (ilV- 
I'.N  l-Oll'llfK  l'i:Ktll.\SK  MO.VKY  N(»»0 
l)Y  SKKMS  I)1S|'()>KI)  i()  HiiY  WIIA  T  K,V  K- 
ItY  noUY  IS  AN.VIOLS  TO   SKI, I,  AT  ANY 

Against  (he  miserable  system  of  glulling  Ihe 
markets  with  our  cotton,  the  Liverp.iol  and  London 
merchants  havi-  from  year  lo  year  in  vain  entered 
iheir  protest.  I  hav.-  now  before  me  scores  of  cir- 
i-.ilars,  from  ISIS  lo  lun.u,  which  Ihe  most  cogent 
aduionilioiis  arc  lielil  out  on  ihr  subject.  My  li- 
iiiils  forbid  any  extensive  quotations  from  them.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  six  or  seven. 

"  While  the  imports  coi,'li„ue  to  rjceed  Ihe  consump- 
tion. RrvM  as  it  is,  I'lIK  PRICKS  .MUSI'  CON- 
lliNUE  TO  HKCLIiNK;  and  will  no  doubt  be- 
come so  low  as  to  cease  to  remunerate  Ihe  planter 
lor  the  expenses  of  produclion— and  thereby  to  ili- 
niinish  the  future  growth."— fio/toi,  Oge/eu  fy  Co 
Liverpool,  Jan.  13,  1821. 

"Jif  there  appears  to  be  too  much  cotton  grown,  it 
heromcs  dnnhlful  if  prices  will  improre,  UNLESS 
IHK  PUOIJUCE  IS  DIMINISIIEU.  and  time 
alone  can  show  how  far  the  present  nduced  rates 
may  have  lliat  elfect,  or  lend  lo  keep  back  supplies." 
Morrall,  iruhnn  I)-  Co.,  Liverpool,  Jan.  13,  1821. 

"As  regards  the  new  crop,  almost  every  thing  as 
lo  price,  must  depend  upon  Hi  extent  in  Jlmerica.  •  • 
ir  your  crop  cannot  be  increaseil  beyond  the  pro- 
iluce  of  the  last  crop,  Ihe  consumption  will,  in  all 
probability,  as  far  as  American  cotton  is  concerneil, 
soon  overtake  Ihe  supply;  in  which  event, nn  impor- 
tant advance  mi'^^ht   he  reasonable  calculated  on." 

Curwen  &.  IIag<rly,  Liverpool,  Nov.  1,  1822. 

'•H^hile  this  excess  of  supply  continues,  PRICES 
MUST  BE  VERY  LOW;  and  it  is  rational  to  ex- 
pect that  a  reduction  must  lake  place  in  the  United 
St^tet,  corresponding  with  Ihe  rales  paid  in  this 
country."— Kuto,  Brothers  S,-  Co, .fan.  30,  18-21. 

A  letter  from  London,  dated  September  C,  1822, 
after  staling  the  increase  of  consumption,  and  (he 
reduction  of  the  stock  on  hand,  goes  on  to  state— 

"These  circumstances  would  lead  lo  early  and 
material  improvements  in  price,  were  it  not  for  the 
large  quantities  pressed  on  the  market  by  American 
importers  in  most  rapid  succession,  quantitiei  which 
destroy  all  confidence  in  the  article,  and  prevent  ait 
speculation.  •  •  The  only  effectual  security  for 
the  future  Is  a  larger  stock  on  vour  side,  and  THE 
CESSATION  OK  SHIPMEr^TS  WHICH  PRO- 
DUCE SO  GREAT,  SO  OVERWHELMING  A 
PRESSURE  ON  THIS." 

"It  has  been  matter  of  considerable  astonishment 
to  us  that  American  cottons  have  continued  to  arrive, 
bought  at  high  prices,  compared  loith  xchat  they  teill 
bring  here,  and  in  the  face  of  the  discouraging  ac- 
counts from  this  during  the  whole  year.  We  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  look  for  any 
permanent  or  considerable  improvement  in  the  article, 
unid  the  prices  get  so  low  with  yo\i  that  THE 
PLAN lERS  HAVE  NO  ENCOURAGEMENT 
TO  EXPEND  THEIR  CULTIVATION. '—/f. 
Sf  J.  Brown,  Liverpool,  Aug.  8,  !8i22. 

Cropper  &.  Benson,  in  a  general  circular  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1822,  after  commenting  on  Ihe  effect  of 
glutted  markets,  slate,  that  if  either  less  cotton  were 
r.Msed,  or  more  consumed  at  home,  the  planters 
"MIGH  r  SELL  THEIR  SURPLUS  COTTON 
AT  ANY  PRICK." 

I  cannot  help  flattering  myself  into  the  opinion, 
lliat  I  have  made  out  my  case,  and  have  proved 
the  utter,  the  direful  impolicy  of  Ihe  system  (o 
which  Ihe  southern  planters  have  clung  with  the 
grasp  of  death,  and  which  has  remlered  a  mere 
drug  in  all  the  markets  of  Ihe  world,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  gifts  of  nature,  perhaps  (he  most  va- 
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luable,  iron  excepted;  wliicli  liaa  blasted,  and  wi- 
thered, and  bliscliled  tbe  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  one  of  tbe  fairest  portions  of  the  country — a 
system,  the  ;idvocates  of  which  utterly  disregard- 
ed the  admonitory  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  mem- 
bers—a  system  in  fine,  which,  while  it  devoted  so 
lar^e  a  portion  of  the  manufacturintf  class  to  des- 
tiuction,  ulliuiatcly  recoiled  on  its  supporters  with 
equal  violence.  Few  of  the  manufacturers,  parlj- 
cularly  those  of  cottons  and  woollens,  of  ISIG,  '17, 
and  '18,  escaped  ruin.  But  they  have  been  suc- 
ceeded hv  a  mw  race,  who  have  entered  the  field 
under  far  ii.orc  favourable  auspices  than  their  pre- 
decessors, and  availed  themselves  of  factories  pur- 
chased at  the  lowest  rates — of  superior  skill — of 
larger  capitals— of  increased  protection— of  improv- 
ed machinery— and  above  all,  of  a  constantly  in- 
creasing partiality  in  their  favour,  the  result  of  the 
excellence  of  their  productions.  They  are  now, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  most  prosperous  interest  in 
the  country — and  let  it  be  observed, as  a  most  impor- 
tant fact, that  whatever  general  prosperity  pervades 
tbe  nation,  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  flourishing  state, 
whe.rcby  our  demands  for  tbe  productions  of  fo- 
reign industry  are  brought  nearer  to  a  level  with 
our  capacity  to  pay  fur  them  with  our  produce, 
which,  in  consequence  of  foreign  restrictions  and 
reduced  prices,  is  inadequate  to  that  purpose  at 
present.  IJut  lor  this  reduction  of  our  demands  for 
iureigii  merchandize,  the  inevitable  drains  of  specie 
would  endanger  tbe  salety  of  our  banks,  and  pro- 
duce such  awful  scenes  of  distress  as  prevailed 
ibroughoiit  the  land  in  the  never  to  be  forgotten 
years"lS16-17-18-li)  and  '-20. 

I  proceed  to  exhibit  certain  tabular  stiilcmen's, 
intimately  connected  with,  and  confirming  the  above 
positions. 

Import  and  Consumption  of  Cotton  in  Great  Britain 
for  ten  years. 


four  first  months  of  lUifi,  ISil ,  and  IS-iS,  were  as 
follows:  — 


ISlS 
ISI 

is.'O 

IS:il 
I.Si2 
1823 
ISl'4 
IS2S 
1828 
1S21 


Stale*. 
Balci. 


llrazil. 
nail.. 


.Ml  ollic-l- 
I     sorts. 
'    nalei. 


206,100 
205,010 
301,fij0 
Ml, 131 
328,2-4 
448, JOT 
282,460 
422,U12 
394,637 
495,506 


160,200  301. fiOCI 
125,000.214,190 
1:9,910.  S9,163 
122,309  61,177 
144,552'  59,052J 
148,511  "1,589 
142,559  115,5791 
106,470  200,354 
56,249(129,395 
S4,828i   14,5871 


'I-  .„!  Coiisu  nil.  Stfjck  nl 
iKin.  (iK^cndot 
Bnk'S.     .tlie  \ear. 


Bales. 

668,500 
544,880 
570,210 
490,623 
S31,S78[ 
668,401 
540,598' 

ai9,-2' 

560, 
G54, 


1,281 

,,9,n  ij 


424,000 
425,540 
4S8,0S0 
486,473 
541,690l 
535,656' 
036,401 
564,481 
551,453 
68l,il00i 


291,500 
350,340 
404,130 
356,300 
286,434 
383,393 
235,300 
416,500 
342,306 
446,825 


This  table  fully  proves  that  it  is  our  cotton  that 
gluts  the  British  market;  and  the  same  is  of  course 
to  be  presiinierl  of  all  other  markets. 
Our  average  export  to  Great  Britain  for 

1919, 20, and -ill,  was  bales  .        237,fi8G 

For  13J5,  G,  and  7,  was  .         •         •     437,68.5 


Making  an  annual  increase  of 


199,99'J 


United 
Stales. 
Hales 


182G  126,103 
182l|l92,895 
1828|141,829 


Brazil 
Bales. 


Dales 


20,976 
18,904 
44,335 


Bales. 


24,4281 
16,432 
21,500| 


20,218 
8,013 
6,610 


West  In- 
dia, &C. 
Bales. 


4,141 
1,051 
3,491 


Total. 


195,866 
243,405 
223,165 


'I'he  average  export  from  the  Brazils  for 

1818,  19,  and  20,  was  .         .         .      155,336 

For  1825,  6,  and  7,  was  112,515 


A  decrease  of 


42.821 


The  average  export  from  all  other  parts  of 

the  world  for  1819,  20,  and  21,  was  201,947 

For  1825,  6,  and  7,  was  .         .  134,775 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  imports  from  this  coun- 
try have  fallen  short  no  less  than  50,000  bales  in 
tbe  first  four  months  of  this  year,  compared  with 
the  same  months  of  last  year.  The  result  of  this  di- 
minution is  exhilarating,  and  alToids  strong  addi- 
tional confirmation  of  the  doctrines  stated  above. 
The  prosi)ect  of  a  continued  reduction  of  quantity 
has  induced  the  speculitors  to  enter  the  market, 
and  given  it  a  degree  of  activity  which  it  has  not 
had  for  a  long  time  past.  The  sales  have  increased, 
and  the  prices  have  risen  about  8  per  cent,  and  are 
likely  to  rise  higher.  This  state  of  things  is  depict- 
ed in  a  Liverpool  circular  of  April  30,  of  which  I 
annex  an  extract. 

"The  accounts  of  short  crops  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Stales  having  been  followed  by  considerably 
diminished  imports  from  thence,  there  has  been  an 

INCREASED  DEMAND    FOR  COTTON.      The  sales  of  the 

last  six  weeks  averaged  18,250  bags  per  week,  of 
which  nearly  one  fourth  have  been  on  speculation. 
Tbe  prices  of  the  common  qualities  of  Upland,  Or- 
leans, Mobile,  and  Tennessee,  have  advanced  one 
halfpenny,  while  tbe  advance  on  the  better  quali- 
ties has  not  exceeded  one  farthing:  and  on  Sea  Is- 
lands, which  are  scarce,  (particularly  the  finer  quali- 
ties.)it  HAS  BEEN  A  PEN.NY  TO  A  PENNY  IIALF-FENNV." 

"The  late  accounts  from  the  United  States  have 
represented  that  the  supplies  from  thence  to  this 
country  in  the  present  year,  will  not  exceed  400  to 
450,000  bags:  and  coidd  these  be  relied  on,  and  espe- 
cially if  there  shall  be  a  reasonable  probability  that  the 
supplies  from  thence  in  1829,  will  not  exceed  500,000 
trig's,  we  ivmdd  say  that  such  circumstances  would 

WARRANT  A  FURTHER  ADVANCE  IN  THE  PRICES  HERE 
OF  A  HALF-PENNY  TO  A  PENNY  PER  POUND." 

Details  of  the  Produce  of  the   Cotton  Crop  of  the 
United  States  fur  1826  and  1827. 

1826.         1S27. 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Upper    Alabama,   and  Arkan- 


sas,            .... 

251,959 

336.870 

Lower  Alabama, 

74,201 

89,707 

Kloriila,         .... 

4,163 

Georgia, 

190,592 

233,920 

South  Carolina,    . 

111,978 

179,810 

North  Carolina  and'Virginia, 

88,480 

112,811 

.\  decrease  of 


67,172 


It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  price  has  been,  and 
has  continued,  reduced,  when  it  appears  that  there 
is  generally  on  hands  a  full  supply  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1825,  there  was 
on  hands  nearly  nine  months  supply. 

The  imports  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain  for  ihc 


717,210  957,281 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  produce  of  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina,  where  formerly  cotton  was 
scarcely  ever  raised  for  exportation,  was  greater  in 
1S27  than  that  of  South  Carolina  in  1826,  and  will 
continue  to  increase  in  those  states;  for  low  as  is  the 
price,  it  remunerates  better  than  the  culture  of 
grain,  at  the  present  prices.  This,  1  repeal,  and  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  tbe  depression  first  of  manufactures,  and  then 
of  farming. 

(Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Rrports  of  Cotton  from  the 
United  States  for  nine  years,  from  the   Treasury 

Returns. 

Pounds.  Dollars. 

1819  87,997,045    21,081,769 

1820  127,860,152  22,308,667 

1821  121,893,405  20,157,484 

1822  144,675,095  24,035,053 

1823  172,723,270  20,145,520 
1.824  142,369,653  21,947,401 

1825  176,450,457     a  bubble 

1826  204,535,415    25,025,214 

1827  284,300,115    29,359,545 


This  table  ought  to  be  studied  with  intense  inter- 
est, particularly  by  those  desirous  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  tbe  southern  stales.  It  sheds  strong 
rays  of  light  on  the  pernicious  tendency  of  our  po- 
licy, and  proves  tbe  soundness  of  the  policy  of  Hol- 
land respecting  tbe  spice  trade,  which  carefully 
guarded  against  glutted  markets.     It  appears — 

1.  That  the  increase  of  export  in  1820,  was  near- 
ly 40,000,000  lbs.  whereas  the  increased  amount  of 
tbe  proceeds  was  only  $1,200,000. 

2.  That  the  increas'e  in  lt.23,  was  28,000,000  lbs. 
whereas  the  proceeds  fell  short  of  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  ^3,500,000. 

3.  That  the  decrease  in  1824,  of  30,000,000  lbs. 
raised  the  price  so  much  that  140,000,000  lbs.  pro- 
duced §1,500,000  more  in  that  jear  than  170,000,000 
in  1823. 

4.  That  the  export  in  1826,  was  62,000,000  lbs. 
more  than  in  1824,  whereas  the  increase  in  the 
amount  was  only  $3,000,000. 

5.  That  the  export  increase  in  four  years,  from 
181'.>  to  1823,  above  84,000,000  lbs.  whereas  the 
proceeds  fell  short  S.GOO,000. 

G.  That  since  1819,  the  export  has  increased 
nearly  200,000,000  lbs.  that  is,  more  than  trebled, 
whereas  the  proceeds  have  increased  only  J8,000,000, 
or  about  40  per  cent. 

7.  That  an  increase  of  80,000,000  lbs.  in  the  last 
year,  produced  an  increase  of  only  $4,000,000,  equal 
to  about  five  cents  per  lb. 

8.  That  increasing  the  quantity  has  in  all  cases 
reduced  the  price,  and  in  some  instances  reduced 
the  total  amo'jnt. 

9.  That  a  decrease  of  the  quantity  has  increased 
the  proceeds. 

Although  the  whole  of  this  table  is  fraught  with 
instruction,  there  is  one  particular  item  which  speaks 
louder  and  more  convincingly  than  the  rest.  The 
export  from  Ibis  country,  in  the  year  1824,  fell 
short  about  30.000,000  lbs.  of  that  of  1823— and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1825,  the  impression  in 
that  country  «vas  general,  that  the  export  of  1825 
would  not  exceed  that  of  1824.  This  was  the  grand 
cause  of  the  exorbitant  rise  of  price  that  took  place 
from  week  to  week  as  long  as  the  delusion  lasted. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  dispelled,  and  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  great  increase,  the  speculators 
forced  the  article  on  the  market,  and  every  one 
knows  the  result.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  had 
the  crop  of  that  year  really  fallen  short  30,000,000 
of  lbs.  or  had  (bat  quantity  been  by  any  means  with- 
held from  the  market,  tbe  price  would  have  never 
sunk  probably  below  a  shilling  per  lb.  for  Uplands — 
and  thus  two-lliiids  of  the  calamity  that  befel  the 
two  countries  would  have  been  avoided.  So  much 
for  the  policy  of  the  United  States  contrasted  with 
the  wellknotvn  policy  of  Holland. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  whether  any,  and  if 
any,  what  remedy  can  be  applied  to  the  evils  under 
which  the  collon-growing  section  of  the  country 
labours.  The  first  step  towards  a  cure,  moral  or 
physical,  is  to  ascertain  correctly  the  source  and  na- 
ture of  tlie  disease.  Both  are  fully  developed  hero. 
It  is  abundantly  proved,  that  those  evils  arise  solely 
from  excess  of  production,  whereby  an  article  of 
first  necessity  is  rendered  a  complete  drug.  The 
remedy  then  is  to  use  all  fair  means  to  render  pro- 
duction no  more  than  commensurate  with  demand. 
How  is  this  to  be  done?  In  vaiious  ways.  By  in- 
creasing consumption  at  home — by  encouraging 
manufactures  of  every  kind,  so  as  to  induce  many 
of  those  who  have  abandoned  them  to  return, 
thus  converting  rivals  into  customers — and  also  to 
induce  foreign  manufacturers  to  migrate  to  this 
country  from  Europe— by  both  these  means  increas- 
ing the  market  for  the  productions  of  the  farmer, 
and  so  far  improving  his  condition  as  not  only  to  put 
an  end  to  all  inducemci.t  to  change  his  occupation 
for  cotton-planting,  but  to  induce  some  who  have 
quitted  the  former  for  the  latter,  to  return  to  farm- 
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ing.  In  one  wonl,  Irl  lis  in  inry  lliiii^  rc»cn>0  llii 
•rtlemof  Iflti-l'-lS  ami  l;i— iiml  llinii  the  Lfnilcil 
SUtea  will  i;r»dui>lly  Htl,-«in  lli^t  hmli  ili'icrf  c  ol"  |iros 
p«nly  «Dd  liapi'iness,  to  wliu-li  llioir  iiunu-nsf  ml- 
vmntaRCS,  nalurul,  iiioral,  ami  iiolilicul,  ciitille  tlieni 
to  Mpire,  ami  wliicli  nolliini;  out  a  most  mi^cliiov- 
ou*  pollry  coiiM  lia\fl  prevented.  All  whicli  may 
God  ID  bis  inliiiilc  merry  gmnt. 
Si  tjiiiil  noHjti  rirfiiu  Ms, 
CanJiJiu  imytrti-  li  »"«  >>>>.  "'"■<  mecum. 

I  hope  it  will  not  bo  improper  to  request  the  rea- 
der to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  this  question  I  never  had 
the  least  private   iiilercsl,  even   when  in  extensive 

business and  that  the  course  I   have  pursued  has 

been  attended  with  every  species  of  discouragement 
and  inconvenience,  to  which  nothini;  but  the  im- 
mense magnitude  ol'  the  object  could  have  induced 
ue  to  submit.     Sal  verhum. 

Philadtljihia.Jwu  -i,  ISi^.  Hamilton. 


I  .IS  it  adds  Rniilly  to  tin'  repiilalinn  ul"  his  ixxil  In 
have  the  llccces  well  washed."  'I'lie  plice  which 
we  occupy  is  located  beside  a  very  siiiull  stream, 
and  the  whole  expense  of  fixinf;' it  some  six  years 
since,  was  not  over  live  or  six  dollars,  ;\\\t\  as  many 
■IS  fifteen  or  twenty  farmers  wash  llii-ir  sheep  llienv 
riiis  is  the  season  for  washing  sheep  with  iis,  and 
we  farmers  take  some  encouraijeniciil  from  the  larilf 
bill  recently  passed  by  C'on;;res».  In  regard  lo 
wool  we  think  the  duly  hiu;h  enough,  but  lliu  iiianu- 
laclurer  will  doubtless  need  some  further  encourage- 
ment, which  they  will  doubtless  receive  liercafler, 
as  the  principles  of  the  American  system  foniis  one 
of  the  strong  pillars  liccessary  to  the  support  of 
every  free  movernment. 

Kesueclfullv,  yours, 

■    SAiM  L  HURLBUT,  Jr. 


ON  WASIIIM^r  WOOL  ON  THE  SHEEP'S 
BACK. 
n'tnchtster,  Conn.,  May  29,  I8S8. 

J.  S.  SsiNVER,  Es4. 

Sir, —  I  observed  in  the  American  Farmer  of  the 
I6th  insL,  Mr.  Dickinson's  account  of  the  manner 
of  washinc;  wool  on  the  sheep's  back  in  Ohio. 

The  process  described  by  him  is  the  old  method 
practised  in  New  England  by  our  forefathers,  and  is 
•till  the  practice  with  many.  But  since  the  intro- 
duclion  of  line  sheep,  the  people  of  this  region  have 
improved  upon  the  old  system.  As  the  improve- 
ment is  considered  of  im|iortance,  both  in  regard 
to  saving  of  labour,  and,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, the  better  cleansing  of  the  wool,  i  will  give 
you  some  account  of  it. 

We  build  a  vat  near  some  pond  or  stream  where 
the  water  can  be  let  into  it  in  soflicient  quantity;  a 
Tcrj  small  stream  will  answer,  'i'he  vat  is  S4  inch- 
es deep,  li  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide. and  elevated 
•t  the  upper  end  4  inches,  and  for  convenience  ought 
to  be  itink  into  the  ground  one  half  i's  depth.  On 
ooe  side  is  the  pen  for  the  sheep  before  washing, 
the  vat  forming  a  part  of  the  enclosure.  On  the 
other  side  a  platform  or  walk  of  boards  or  plank 
is  laid,  connected  to  and  level  with  the  top  of  the  vat, 
extending  to  the  grass  ground,  on  which  one  stands 
to  tag  and  receive  the  sheep  after  washing.  The 
water  is  let  in  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vat,  by  a 
'trough  made  by  nailing  tno  strips  of  boards  about 
six  inches  wide  on  to  the  side  of  a  plank,  say  hf- 
tMD  inches  wide;  the  lower  end  of  the  trough  to  be 
twenty  inches  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  vat. 
To  perform  the  labour  to  advantage  three  hands 
are  requisite;  one  to  put  the  sheep  into  the  vat,  one 
to  stand  in  the  vat  and  wash,  and  one  on  the  plat- 
form as  before  described.  From  eight  to  ten  sheep 
are  continually  in  the  vat,  and  the  one  longest  in  is 
washed  Crst. 

Thus  the  wool  has  sufficient  time  to  soak,  so  that 
when  the  animal  is  conducted  by  the  man  in  the 
vat  under  the  stream  of  water  pouring  from  the 
trough,  the  dirt  is  immediately  washed  out. 

.Squeezing  the  wool  when  washing  is  considered 
bad  policy  and  ought  to  he  avoided,  as  it  will  pre- 
vent much  of  the  dirt  from  escaping.  Every  pari 
of  the  animal  should  be  brought  under  the  pouring 
stream,  which  opens  the  wool  and  washes  it  as 
clean  as  water  can  make  it. 

In  this  way  one  liundred  and  twenty  sheep  may 
be  thoroughly  washed  in  an  hour;  that  is  at  the 
rate  of  two  each  minute;  and  the  labour  in  putting 
in  and  taking  out  is  very  trifling,  and  the  man  in 
the  vat  is  the  only  one  e.xposed  to  be  wet,  and  him 
much  less  than  every  person  employed  in  the  old 
way — and  besides  this,  the  wool  will  be  from  si.x  lo 
ten  per  ct.  cleaner,  and  as  Mr.  Dickinson  very  justly 
remarks — "The  farmer  need  not  fear  washing  mo- 
ney out  or  bis  pocket  into  that  of  the  manufacturer, 


THE   IN-AND-IN   SYSTE.M   UF  BREKDING. 

["The  in-.\nd-in"  system  of  breeding  is  slill  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  English  agricultural  publi- 
cations. In  the  November  number  of  the  Farmer's 
Magazine,  the  Revd.  Henry  Berry  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  crossing,  against  a  writer  under  the  sig- 
nature L.  who  belongs,  it  seems  to  the  "in-and-in" 
faction. 

The  whole  correspondence  is  not  before  us,  and 
for  the  present  we  content  ourselves  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Mr.  Berry's  third  letter;  and 
we  prefer  it  the  more,  that  it  relates  to  sheep  hus- 
bandry, on  which  we  shall  bestow  more  particular 
attention  in  the  course  of  the  current  year,  under 
the  supposition  that  the  iiilluence  of  the  new  taritl 
will  be  such  as  to  induce  farmers  to  desire  every 
information  on  that  branch  of  business.] 

"I  was  about  lo  enter  on  a  calculation  which 
would  show  your  correspondent  bow  little  breeding 
in-and-in  would  be  necessary  in  a  numerous  Hock 
of  sheep  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  thus 
convince  him  that  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
and  Mr.  Barford's  sheep  does  not  prove  what  he 
wishes  to  establish,  when  1  accidentally  met  with  a 
statement  so  much  in  point,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  it  at  some  length.  It  is  extracted  from  '  7'/ie 
f  radical  Grazier,'  a  very  useful  work,  written  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Henderson,  of  Montrose:  'My  father,' 
says  Mr-  Henderson,  'was  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
Mr.  Bakewell's  favourite  sheep,  and  was  at  consi- 
derable expense  in  establishing  such  a  stock  upon  a 
large  scale;  he  continued  having  tups  yearly  for 
some  time  from  Mr.  Culley,  or  some  of  his  brethren 
in  trade,  possessing  such  good  qualities  in  which  he 
conceived  bis  own  to  be  deficient.  This  was  per- 
severed in  until  his  own  tups  seemed  equal  to  those 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  hiring.  He  then  contented 
himself  with  breeding  from  bis  own,  being  satisfied 
that  he  possessed  all  the  necessary  requisites;  but 
in  the  course  of  about  eight  or  nine  years  his  stock 
began  to  degenerate  by  the  carcass  and  fleece  fall- 
ing otT  much  in  weight,  especially  the  latter,  the 
staple  of  which,  particularly  on  the  back  of  the 
sheep,  became  similar  to  that  of  a  lamb  one  mnnlh 
old,  and  their  bellies  became  entirely  bare.  Being 
at  a  show  of  tups  at  Malton,  Vorksliire,  I  purchased 
a  tup  at  an  extravagant  price;  he  seemed  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  1-eicesler  and  Yorkshire  breed; 
he  was  by  no  means  fine,  but  had  a  degree  of  rough- 
ness about  him,  viz.  of  mutton  and  wool,  which  my 
father's  stock  then  wanted.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
tup,  he  did  not  exactly  relish  his  appearance,  but 
very  soon  became  reconciled  to  him  after  seeing 
bis  offspring.  One  cross  put  the  stock  as  it  were 
to  rights,  and  then  the  system  of  breeding  from  his 
own  stock  commenced  again.  At  my  father's  de- 
cease I  became  tenant  of  his  farm,  and  proprietor 
of  the  stock,  kc;  but  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
years  the  stock  began  to  fall  off  as  above.  I  then 
purchased  a  true  Teeswater  tup,  which  was  much 
rougher  than  the  lormer  one;  indeed  be   bad  no 


claims  to  beauty,  cxcepl  Ihe  weigbl  of  lliere  and 
carcass.  Tins  cro^s,  liowevtr,  "lucceeded  well,  ami 
soon  put  me  in  pns^es!.|on  of  a  ilock  which  gave  Ihf 
highest  salisfaclioii  in  every  respect.  I  have  re- 
peatedly ob-erved  olber  flocks  of  sheep  fdll  off  in  a 
•similar  manner  lo  Ih.il  .ilready  desciibed,  which  1 
am  convinced  proreeded  from  Ihe  same  cause, 
owing  lo  tlie  proprietors  beini;  loo  slrnng  ailvo- 
calcs  for  Mr.  It.ikewell's  synlein  lo  adulterate  or 
pollute  theii  line  breeds  with  eillier  tlir  reeswHlrr 
or  Vorkshire  blood;  however,  had  they  benefited  at 
much  by  the  pollution  as  I  did,  thr.y  wouhl  soon 
have  become  converts.  It  may  be  observed  that 
my  father's  stock  did  not  begin  vinilily  lo  degene- 
rale  until  Ihe  expiration  of  eight  or  nine  years; 
neither  did  mine  till  the  end  of  ibe  iiiih  or  sixth 
year,"  which  may  be  accounted  for  in  '.he  following 
manner  The  system  pursued  was  always  lo  keep 
entire  about  six  male  lambs  {more  or  less,  as  Ihe 
number  of  eives  might  reipiirc,)  from  the  lie-l  ewes, 
sometimes  by  the  same  sire,  while  at  other  limes 
by  diflTerent  ones.  Out  of  these  six  tups,  three  of 
Ibe  smallest  and  finest  bred  ones,  wi'b  less  wool. 
Were  coupled  with  the  strongest  and  coarsest  of  Ihe 
ewes  with  heavy  fleeces;  while  the  tbree  strongest 
and  coarsest  of  Ihe  tups  with  heavy  fleeces  were 
coupled  with  the  smallest  and  best  bred  ewes  nf 
least  wool,  molhers  excepted. 

'This  degree  of  crossing  kept  the  stock  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  improvement  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  if  only  one  or  more  tups  of  n  similar 
ipialily  had  been  kept,  for  the  fewer  the  number  of 
tups  kept,  they  must  of  necessity  sooner  be  cou- 
pled with  their  own  olFspring;  for  instance,  allow  -a 
tup  to  be  put  10  ewes  when  two  years  old;  five 
months  thereafter  his  oflVpring  appears,  which  when 
two  years  old,  will  be  fit  lor  propagation:  conse- 
quently, it  must  cillier  be  commenced  with  their 
own  sire,  or  their  brother  by  the  sire's  side,  whence 
the  sire's  blood  is  coming  in  close  contact  in  the 
fourth  year,  whereas,  when  two  tups  or  kinds  of 
tups  are  kept,  it  would,  according  lo  the  system 
pointed  out,  be  eight  years  before  'nc  sire's  own 
blood  came  in  conlaci:  hence  it  may  be  observed, 
that  people  may  breed  from  their  own  slock  for  :> 
Kreat  number  of  years,  and  not  be  breeding  from 
the  nearest  atfinity.  If,  therefore,  my  I'atber  pre- 
served his  slock  from  this  for  eight  or  nine  years, 
and  kept  them  in  a  progressive  stale  of  improve- 
ment, ivitb  six  tups,  why  might  not  Mr.  Bakewell 
do  the  same  for  twenty  years,  by  fiuviog  double  or 
treble  that  number  of  tups?' 

"Such  is  Mr.  Henderson's  eviilenee  and  reason- 
ing, and  it  so  completely  answer-"  Ihe  objection  of 
"L."  founded  on  Messrs.  Robinson's  and  Barford's 
sheep,  ihut  any  comment  of  mine  would  be  super- 
fluous." 

[To  the  above,  Mr,  L.,the  anii-crossite,  alias  Mr. 
Finlay,  answers  in  February  last.| 

I.S-AND-IN  SvSTEM  OF  BREEIilhU. 

Sir, — .\s  I  observe  that  Mr.  Berry  has  done  mc 
tilt  honour  to  reply  to  Ihe  letter  which  I  sent  you  in 
August  last,  uniicr  the  signature  of  L.,  and  as  he 
objects  to  the  facts  brought  forward  l:i  (hat  letter 
in  favour  of  the  in-and-in  systfvt,  I  must  beg  leave 
again  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  more  remarks  upon 
the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Berry  objects  to  the  Chillingham  cattle,  be- 
cause, he  says,  ihey  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  where- 
as the  short-horns  are  in  an  unnatural  state;  but 
really  I  cannot  see  Ihat  there  is  much  in  this  argu- 
ment, for  I  think  it  is  probable  that  if  breeders  in 
general  had  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  nature 'f 


•The  reason  why  my  stock  bcg^n  to  fall  of!  'ooner  than 
my  lather's,  was  owing  to  the  perfect  slate  m  which  it 
was,  it  being  therefore  thought  unnecessary  to  keep  Iwu 
sets  of  tups  managed  in  the  manner  already  described; 
consequently,  breeding  from  nearer  afl'iuilin  st.oDer 
commenced. 


loo 
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):iivs,  ill  llie  iflcclioii  iiiul  licalnii-nt  of  the  anini-.iU 
under  their  care,  we  slioulrl  not  liave  licard  so  frc- 
quciilly  of  llie  dt^ciiiTacy  ol'  llicir  slocks. 

Our  iiiipioved  breeds  of  aniiiials  liave  been 
brought  to  lluir  present  stale  of  perfeelion  by  selec- 
tion, and  by  an  abundant  supply  of  food  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year;  and  no  ilonbl  the  same  means 
must  be  used  to  keep  them  in  that  improved  state. 
I  am  fcorry  that  I  oannol  ansiver  the  i|tiislions  put 
to  nic  respeeling  Mr.  Cullirt;;'s  catlle;  but  I  may  be 
allcnved  to  rt-maik,  that  the  fad  of  the  digeneracy 
of  these  catlle,  after  Mr.  Collins;'s  dealli,  merely 
proves  th.it  Ihey  had  sot  iiilo  less  skilful  hands,  but 
by  no  n:ians  proves  that  Collin^'s  system  was  a  had 
one.  To  show  that  animals  bred  in  and  in  may  be 
quite  equal  in  conslilulion  to  those  olhenvise  bred, 
1  have  only  to  refer  to  Mr.  Hanckey  Smith's  late 
publicalioii. '-On  Dreedinif  for  I  he  Turf,"  where  it 
will  be  seen  that  many  of  our  best  race-horses  were 
bred  very  much  in  and  in. 

Mr.  Berry  has  brou;;ht  forward  several  facts  re- 
spectiii:;  pi;;s,  |in  some  luevious  letter,]  which  would 
certainly  ;;o  far  to  convince  me  that  my  opinions  upon 
this  subject  were  erroneous,  were  I  not  aware  that 
pigs,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  slock,  have  been 
bred  inand-in  for  a  great  many  years,  without  any 
apparent  degeneracy.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Berry's 
friend  in  (jlouccslershire  bred  his  pigs  in  nnd-in  lor 
only  six  years,  and  in  that  short  period  Ihey  had  de- 
jjeneraled  so  much,  that  Ihey  could  not  be  bruu;i;ht 
to  half  the  size  of  the  oii:;inal  breed.  Now,  as  a 
strikins;  conliast  to  this,  !•  shall  brin;;  forward  Ihe 
experience  of  our  leadin;;  asriculturi.-t  in  Ihe  north; 
I  mean  Captain  Barclay,  of  Ury.  (japt.  B.  has  a 
very  fine  Urecd  of  pigs,  which  he  has  bnd  in-and  in 
for  Ki  years;  he  has  likewise  a  f.inious  breed  of  sel- 
lers that  he  has  bred  in  the  same  way  for  ihe  last  18 
years,  and  he  assured  me  that  neither  his  pi'.;5  nor  his 
do^s  had  deseni  rated  in  any  respect  whatever. — 
Were  these  pia;s  and  dogs  to  get  into  oilier  hands, 
they  would  piobably  degenerate  fast  enough,  but 
surely  that  could  not  be  brought  forward  as  an  argu- 
ment against  Captain  Barclay's  system  of  breeding. 

With  respect  to  fowls.  As  I  Eielieve  Mr.  Skellel 
is  our  highest  aulhoiily  in  this  department,  I  beg 
leave  to  give  you  his  opinion  upon  Ihe  point  in  dis- 
pute. '•  'Tis  doubtless,"  he  says,  "an  absurd  opinion 
to  think  any  breed  incestuous  that  springs  from  the 
brule  creation;  and  of  course  we  have  bred  from 
father  and  daughter,  mother  and  son, and  from  bro- 
ther and  sister."  lie  recommends  breeding  in-anj- 
in,  having  practised  it  for  at  least  fifleen  years,  and 
he  says  that  we  may  go  on  breeding  in  the  same 
blood,  provided  we  brei'.d  from  young  stock. 

And  now  with  regard  lo  Mr.  Hemlerson's  sheep. 
1  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Henderson 
was  attempliiig  to  rear  hi;;li  bred  Leiccsters,  ou  a 
soil  and  in  a  clinialc  iiiueh  inferior  to  what  they  had 
been  accustomed  to;  and  1  am  the  more  confirmi<l 
in  this  opinion,  as  it  appears  that  Mr.  Henderson 
avoided  lireeding  close,  yet  as  soon  as  he  gave  up 
crossing,  his  slock  deneneraled  in  a  few  years. 

In  "Hunt's  Asrieiillural  Memoirs,"  we  are  told 
that  Mr.  Meynell  bred  his  fo.\  bounds  for  nearly 
fifty  years  wilhoul  a  cross;  and  it  is  evident  from 
what  he  lolil  Sir  .John  Sel]ri:;ht,  that  he  was  nol 
afraid  of  close  breeding.  Culley  (BakewcH's  inli- 
niate  friend,)  tells  us,  that  Bdiewell's  best  slock 
were  bred  from  the  nearest  atrinilies;  and  Mr.  Bar- 
ford  informed  mn,  that  he  had  fnwpienlly  bred  from 
slieep  very  nearly  nlaled  to  each  oilier.  Takjii;; 
all  these  facts,  therefore,  into  consideration,  I  think 
I  may  with  reason  say,  that  I  have  some  ground  for 
iloubting  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Berry's  opinion 
upon  this  siibjecl;  and  likewise  Ihal  the  aninjals 
upon  whirh  Sir  John  Sebri;;ht  tried  his  cxperimenls, 
were  either  originally  of  bad  conslilulion,  or  that, 
during  the  experiment,  Ihey  were  tiealnl  in  an  un- 
fair manner.  W.  W.  Finlay. 
7Vmo,  near  Clasg'jio,Dec.  10,  IH'il. 


OX  itAisiNc  putator:s. 

Almost  any  land  fit  to  cultivate  will  bear  pota- 
toes. Potatoes  will  grow  where  worms  would  de- 
stroy corn;  they  will  sjrow  \V(dl  on  new  land,  espe- 
cially if  we  change  the  seed.  It  will  do  well  to 
pl.int  them  in  Ajiril,  .May  or  June.  I  will  give  a 
sketch  of  what  I  think  I  have  learnt  by  experience. 
I  thiidt  the  best  time  lo  plant  potatoes  is  on  the 
wane  of  the  moon.  The  distance  between  hills 
about  three  feel;  the  rows  at  a  suitable  distance  to 
|ilongh  or  harrow.  The  largest  are  best  for  seed; 
one  as  large  as  a  goose  egg  will  make  two  pieces. 
I  take  some  care  to  divide  the  potafo  so  as  to  give 
the  seed  cnil  an  equal  share,  whi<h  is  the  meanest 
part  of  Ihe  potato  for  seed.  If  Ihey  be  long,  (like 
Ihe  red  potatoes,)  I  cut  them  crosswise,  reject- 
ing a  small  piece  of  the  seed  end,  having  three  or 
lour  eyes  in  each  piece;  i  put  two  pieces  in  each 
hill,  placing  them  six  or  ei;;ht  inches  apart.  1  let 
lliem  grow  large  enough  to  bear  a  decent  hill,  and 
then  hoe  them  in  the  best  manner.  If  I  hoe  them 
a  second  time,  I  like  to  hoe  them  sooner  Ihan  is 
common  after  the  first,  for  if  I  neglect  it  till  the 
roots  grow  oul  on  the  ends  of  which  the  potatoes 
grow,  there  is  danger  of  covering  them  too  deep; 
or  if  1  disturb  the  old  hill,  1  am  likely  to  injure  the 
crop,  and  shall  be  likely  to  have  some  large  and 
some  small  potatoes  in  the  same  hill — lor  if  1  raise 
the  hill  much  at  a  Lite  lioing,  it  will  injure  the  first 
potitoes  formed,  and  there  will  come  out  more 
sliools,  and  the  potatoes  will  be  lale  and  small. — F. 

[Pk'Uadtlpliia  jiaper. 
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SILK. 

[We  have  not  yet  done  with  exiracts  from  the 
Manual,  but  those  which  are  to  come,  w  ill  not  be  Ihe 
worse  for  the  delay  which  has  occurred.  In  Ihe 
mean  time  the   following  may  convey  useful   hints. 

Some  ladies  in  Carolina  sent  to  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, distinguished  for  great  talents  and  publick 
spirit,  the  Ibllowing  note,  which  he  placed  under 
cover  to  Ihe  F/ditor  of  the  American  Farmer,  who, 
by  the  aid  of  a  "practical  cultivator"  was  enabled  to 
make  the  answer  which  follows.  The  specimen  of 
silk  sent  by  these  young  ladies  was  the  most  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  we  ever  beheld.] 

Marden,  Jl/ai/  5d,  I62S. 
The  Misses  W.  send  to  Ool,  H.  an  offering  of  Ihe 
first  silk  made  from  Ihe  silk  worm  eggs  which  he 
was  so  kind  as  to  furnish  them  uilli,  but  it  is  nol 
lo  be  considered  as  the  best  which  they  hope  to 
show  him,  as  these  eggs  were  hatched  unseasonably, 
by  the  warm  weather  of  February,  and  the  succeed- 
ing cold  injured  the  mulberry  leaves  and  gave  to 
Ihe  worms  such  irreiiiiihir  and  often  improper  food, 
that  their  cocoons  arc  im|jerlect,  and  their  silk  less 
Ihan  those  which  came  out  later  and  are  now  per- 
fecting their  work.  Will  Col.  H.  extend  his  patron- 
age to  this  infant  establishment,  and  in  Ihe  leisure 
of  Ihe  suinnier,  make  a  few  inquiries  for  its  benelil? 
Whelher  the  silk  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  manufac- 
liircr  by  extracting  the  gum,  as  has  been  done  in 
Ibis  specimen?  How  many  cocoons  must  be  put 
together  to  make  one  thread?  and  if  it  would  not  be 
b(;st  to  send  Ihe  cocoon  to  market  in  its  first  slale? 
Those  inquiries  will  only  be  necessary  for  another 
year,  as  the  Misses  W.  have  concluded  only  to  take 
so  much  of  Ihe  silk  as  will  give  them  experienci-  in 
ihe  use  of  Ihe  reel,*  and  reserve  the  cocoons  Ihey 
have,  fur  Ihe  eggs  next  spring.  They  have  raised 
live  thousand  worms  with  so  lillle  trouble,  that  Ihey 
propose  to  attempt  a  million   next  year,  and  so  piil 


fully  and  at  once  to  the  test,  the  advantages  of  the 
experiment. 

ANSWER. 

Balllmore,  21s(  ^tay,  1828. 
The  silk  is  generally  furnished  lo  the  manufac- 
turer in  a  raw  slate;  that  is,  reeled,  but  the  gum  not 
boiled  out.  Many  kinds  of  silk  goods  require  the  re- 
leiilion  of  the  gum,  or  a  portion  of  il;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it,  the  gum,  supports  the  delicate  fibre, 
and  preserves  it  while  subject  (o  the  handling  of 
factors  and  Ihe  friction  of  transportation,  in  passing 
from  the  cultivator  to  the  manufacturer. 

Wilh  respect  to  the  number  of  cocoons  to  be 
combined  to  form  one  thread,  that  depends  on  the 
kind  of  goods  to  be  manufactured.  The  best  co- 
coons are  generally  reeled  into  eight  cocoon  threads, 
and  the  manufacturer  doubles  these  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose. Eight,  twelve,  sixteen  and  twenty  cocoon 
threads  are  the  most  usual  sizes  of  raw  silk,  the 
lower  numbers  being  adapted  to  the  finest  goods 
and  the  higher  to  the  coarse,  and  to  sewing  silk. 
Skill  in  reeling  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  raw 
silk — that  which  is  uneven  and  carelessly  reeled, 
1)1  ing  worth  only  from  three  to  four  dollars  a  pound; 
while  that  evenly  and  carefully  reeled  is  worth/our 
to  six  ddUiirs  a  pound.  This,  therefore,  is  more 
w  01 1  by  of  attention  than  the  number  of  fibres  in  a 
thread. 

Kelative  to  sending  cocoons  to  market:  this  ha« 
been  done,  and  in  some  countries  it  is  the  common 
practice.  But  it  is  very  bad  economy,  and  ought 
never  to  be  done  in  this  country.  The  production 
of  cocoons  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year; 
and  if  they  arc  sent  to  market,  a  most  profitable 
employment  for  the  rest  of  the  year  will  be  lost. 
A  woman,  wilh  a  little  experience,  and  a  small  girl 
to  assist  her,  can  reel  a  pound  of  silk  a  day  with 
ease,  and  the  value  of  reeled  raw  silk  being  propor- 
tionably  so  much  greater  Ihan  that  of  cocoons,  she 
will  realize  more  in  reeling  Ihe  cocoons  than  in  pro- 
ducing them  The  cocoons  that  would  yield  • 
pound  of  riiwsilk  would  not  sell  for  more  than  two 
to  three  dollars— if  the  silk  be  well  reeled,  a  pound 
is  worth  six  dollars.  She  will  therefore  make  ihm 
dollars  a  duy  in  reding  silk. 


'  We  have  caused  an  engraving  of  a  reel  to  be  made 
and  will  give  ii  in  an  early  number. 


MAGNOLIA  MACROPHYLLA. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Sir — The  magnolia  macrophylla,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  our  native  trees,  is  now  in  full 
bloom  at  Ihe  nurseries  of  D.  &  C.  Landreth,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  is  so  truly  worl'.iy  of  notice  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  atlemplii.;;  a  description  of  it 
for  inserlion  in  your  columns.  The  specimen,  to 
which  I  more  particularly  refer  (for  their  nurscrie» 
contain  several  of  considerable  size,)  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  lliirly  feet  in  liei;;lit,  and  measures  three 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  eight  inches  in  diameler. 
The  leaves,  when  fully  grown,  at  whirh  stale  Ihey 
do  not  arrive  before  July,  are  generally,  foot  stalk 
included,  from  Iweiily-lour  lo  thiity-five  inches  ia 
length,  and  ei;;lit  to  ten  in  breadth.  The  upper  siii- 
face  is  smoulh,  of  a  light  green  colour — Ihe  under 
glaucous,  form  a  coating  of  pubescent,  and  maikrd 
wilh  (irominent  veins,  alternately  proceeding  from 
the  mid-rib — and  are  invariably  arranged  in  clusters 
of  four,  or  more,  near  Ihe  extremity  of  the  branches. 
As  resjiects  Ihe  flower,  it  is  difiicult  to  give  a 
description  calculated  to  convey  an  adequate  ide» 
of  its  majesty.  Mr.  Niillall,  in  his  "Genera  of  ti. 
A.  Plants"  slates  it  to  be  the  largest  flower  of  any 
other  American  plant.  In  the  nurseries  herein  re- 
ferred to,  Ihey  generally  measure  eisht  inches  in 
lenulh,  and  when  fully  expanded,  sixli-en  inches  in 
diameter,  giving  a  circumference  of  neaily  four 
feet.  It  IS  composed  of  but  six  petals,  while.  Of 
sliKhlly  iiielining  to  cream  coloHr.  The  three  inner 
ones,  luurked  near  the  ball,  with  a  pur;de  tpol  of 
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alioiit  nil  Inch  jqiMie — riiniiiii^   a   rrn-niUaHe  con- 
trast tvilli  \i\uf  rM'r|ilril)  iln  uii'tillicil  purilv- 

I.cl  till-  rradrr  fi'^ute  to  liiinM'Ifa  tri  o  of  llic  (ire 
lierr  naan'il,  willi  rlii«ler»  oT  iiiiini'ii>e  lr«vr»,  hiiiiK- 
in);  |irii>laMt  or  liiiii/nnlilly.  hiuI  Huvini;  in  the  iiir 
like  vast  Iwo-oolonrc.l  Hums— the  fXlri'inity  of  oacli 
lirancli,  ci'OHiiiil  «illi  a  lluwrr  of  a  nxr  (u  tie  iii(/i 
liduiitty  coii>|iiciioiis  at  ii  distance  of  two  or  lliree 
liunilrcJ  yiinls;  anil  lir  lias  ImiI  a  fniiil  iilca  of  llie 
tifc  alleni|iled  In  lie  docrlluil.  Tin"  contrRCte'l 
lllcalitic^  in  wliitli  this  tree  is  foiinil  Rrouini;  indi- 
penonslv,  has  lieen  remarked  by  all  the  hulanists 
"ho  have  traversed  our  continent.  —  .Mr.  Nultall 
■  ITS,  he  first  observed  it  near  the  bank--  of  C'nwiber- 
uul  river,  Tciin.  but  of  small  size.  Mirliaiix  ob- 
'■rvei  in  his  "North  American  Sylva,"  .iil  half  vol. 
'  >^e  iS.  "In  the  iiionih  of  June,  17M),  in  the  6r^l 
'iirney  made  by  iny  father  from  Charleston  to  the 

ountains  of  North  Caiolina.  I  areunipanied  him, 
uul  discovered  this  tree  nhieh  he  iniinedialcly 
indjfed  to  be  a  new  species  of  mai;nolia.  The  spot 
on  ivhich  we  fonnd  this  magnilicent  vegetable  is  in 
North  Carolina,  ten  miles  south  of  Linculnton,  anil 
two  hundred  and  lilty  miles  from  Charleston.  Our 
extensive  researches  in  ijnest  of  it  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  iiouthcrn  slates,  and  those  siibseipiently  made 
bv  several  English  botanists, east  ol  the  Alleghanies, 

liich  were    alike   unsuccessful,  sulliiiently   prove 

at  it  is  extremely  rare  betHcen  the  munnlains  and 
ilie  sea.  West  of  [he  ran;;e  in  Tennessee,  it  is  more 
common;  but  even  here  only  a  few  trees  are  found 
!  ';;elher  at  intervals  of  foity  or  fifty  miles,  as  1  had 
'1  opprorlunity  of  oliservinj;  during  uiy  journey  in 
tlie  western  stales  in  ISOJ." 

It  is  now  many  years  since  it  was  added  (o  the 
collectioD  of  the  Messrs.  Landretb,  and  is  found 
perleelly  hardy;  the  youuKcsl  plants  •■miiwing  Hie 
severest  frost  uninjured — easily  cultivated,  and 
thriving  readily  in  most  situations.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  to  be  regretted  it  yet  remains  to  be  generally 
lutioduccd. 

The  changes  wrought  on  many  vegetables  by 
careful  cultivation  and  attention  is  too  generally 
known  to  be  necessary  to  repeat;  and  the  present 
case  is  an  instance  of  it  worthy  of  remark.  Mi- 
chaux  states  that  in  its  native  soil,  "it  does  not  ex- 
ceed thirty-five  feet  in  height  and  four  or  five  inches 
in  diameter."  The  estimate  of  the  height  of  the 
•pecimen  here  spoken  of  is  believed  to  be  pretty 
accurate,  and  should  no  accident  interfere,  it  will 
certainly  attain  a  much  larger  size,  the  shoots  of 
«sch  year  being  strong  and  vigorous.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  tree  is  from  actual  measurement.  The 
fl.iwers  he  also  states  "when  fully  blown  are  some- 
times eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter;"  and  a  size 
b'lt  about  one  half  which  they  arrive  at  in  the  nur- 
^f-ries  herein  referred  to.  D. 

Pkiladelphia  Co.  June,  1828. 


Register  or  five  or  six  davs  or  Death  to  Frcit 

IN  Ke.ntcckv. 
Dkar  Sir,  JViar  Shelli/tUU,  Ky.  Jpril  4,  IS-'S. 

f)ur  February  seemed  to  promise  us  an  unusually 
early  spring.  Our  winter  ali'orded  no  ice  lo  put  up. 
'I'he  middle  of  March  our  peach  trees  had  fully 
blown  half  their  Idoom;  two  or  three  heavy  while 
frosts  did  them  no  injury — about  the  20lh  of  llial 
mnnlli,  hard  freezing  after  a  cold  wind,  destroyed 
all  Ihe  fruil  fully  ljloi\n— since  which  time  the  bluiini 
not  then  fully  out,  has  put  forth,  and  a  plentiful  crop 
of  peaches  was  jet  anticipated.  This  mornini;  the 
ground  is  fully  covered  with  snow — (he  sun  rose 
clear,  but  patches  of  clouds  occasionally  oliscureil 
it;  this  latter  circumstance,  I  hope,  will  save  a  part 
of  the  fruit  as  the  freeze  will  nut  so  suddenly  be  ex- 
tracted. Early  pears  are  the  size  ©fan  EnKli-'h  pia, 
•he  blossom  end  generally  pointing  upwards,  i>  fillt-d 
with  snow;  the  part  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  bloom,  a  clear  ice;  the  snow  under  foot  crackles 


like  sleet — the  dny  closed  cloudy,  with  u  raw  noilli- 
we-tern  wind — the  snow  rnlirely  ni'-lled,  except  to 
the  north  and  west  of  fences  or  huildings. 

.7^»i-i/  5,  G  o'cttickf  ^1.  M. 
\  heavy  atmosphere  and  uniform  cloud  liaiit;s  in 
all  diri'Clions.  The  pinny  lies  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
rile  lilach  limbs  of  this  spring's  growth  \\\\\\f  like 
ilie  weeping  willow.  I'Voni  sliorlly  after  ti  until  .S 
o'clock,  it  snowed  a  kind  of  Irost,  which  coveied 
ilic  earth.  The  sun  now  seemed  as  if  about  to 
break  out;  the  air  became  mure  mild;  large  (likes 
of  snow  came  profiisily  down;  ti.e  eves  of  the 
houses  commenced  dri|iping;  at  about  ten  the  snow- 
ceased,  icicles  on  the  eves  four  or  live  inches  long; 
clouds  broke  ulVin  irregular  banks,  and  Ihe  sun  oc- 
casionally appeared  for  a  few  minutes.  It  cunliniied 
n.oderatc  until  twelve  o'clock,  at  which  time  a  brisk 
north  western  wind  hiout'ht  another  snow  storm; 
lasted  a  short  time.  The  sun  at  no  one  lime  shone 
out  lilleen  minules.  It  went  down  with  heavy  deep 
blue  or  purple  clouds  lo  north  and  wtsl.  At  nine 
o'clock,  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen;  the  stars  all 
bright. 

Jlpril  6. 

Ground  hard  frozen — all  vegetation  hanging  to 
the  south  east.  Between  six  and  seven,  A.  M.  a 
slight  fall  ofsnow.  S  o  clock,  no  sun  yet;  irregular 
cluudsj  north  western  breeze,  raw  as  December. 
\i  o'clock,  Ihe  sun  has  peeped  from  behind  the 
clouds  occasionally — there  is  now  another  sprinkle  of 
snow,  and  a  keen  western  breeze.  From  this  until 
sui.down,  blustering  winds,  and  but  few  intervals  of 
sunshine.  About  nine  at  night,  an  entire  clear  sky. 
This  evening  a  few  peaches  slill  living. 

7lh.  Sun  arose  behind  a  cloud — about  7  o'clock, 
shone  out  dimly;  flyint;  eh.uds,  and  windy.  Ground 
frozen,  and  ice  on  the  branches.  This  day  a  warm 
sun,  white  patches  of  clouds,  and  a  brisk  wind — 
peaches  all  appear  killed,  and  some  of  the  leaves  of 
the  peach  trees  frosted. 

Sill.  A  large  while  frost  this  morning — sun  rose 
clear — warm  sun  all  day. 

9th.  Li^ht  frost — warm  sun  all  day — some  wind. 

lOlh.  Warm  and  cloudy,  with  wind.  Lilach 
bushes  mostly  killed  to  the  north  west;  the  bloom 
to  the  south  east  yet  living.  Pioiiys  have  risen 
from  the  ground.  The  younger  pear  trees  to  the 
north  west,  killed:  the  earlier  pears  not  as  much  in- 
jured as  later:  those  which  had  shed  Ihe  blossom 
leaves,  have  many  of  them,  escaped' — those  with 
the  blossom  leaves  on  mostly  killed.  A  warm  clear 
sun  on  the  5th  or  6th  must  have  killed  every  kind  of 
fruit.  A  Subscriber. 


LARGE  BEET. 
Mr.  Skinner,  Camden  Co.  J^.  C.  June  6,  18:8. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  my 
father  has  a  beet  growing  in  his  garden,  which,  at 
(his  time,  measures  331  inches  in  circumference, 
and  appears  to  be  growing  very  fast  at  this  lime, 

&.C. 

Sir,  I  am  yours,  &c. 

N.  K.  KELLUM. 


THE  CANADIAN  THISTLES. 

These  sturdy  warriors  with  their  helmets  of  red 
and  (heir  spears  of  green,  sally  ing  forth  from  the 
regions  of  ihe  north,  a  lung  lime  since  invaded  the 
more  hospitable  lields  of  New  England.  Advanc- 
ing by  irregular  marches  their  posts  are  now  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  extent, and  Iheir  warfare  with  the 
husbandman  wayed  with  obslinacy.  A  proposition 
recently  made  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
for  their  extermination,  may  be  regarded  as  a  decla- 


ration ol  ll'l^tll|||l'n  aKaiii't  lli>'-.e  il.iiigeruiis  enemies 
of  cutlivalion.  It  has  been  moved  to  reijiiire  everjr 
larmcrto  mow  away  (he  serried  ranks  of  the  thistles, 
before  certain  srnsoiis  of  Ihe  year.  'I'he  plant,  pos- 
sessing a  vi;:or  of  eunslitntion  and  power  of  vitality 
which  survives  almost  all  hardships,  is  not  easily 
Miliiliied  by  ibis  process.  It  almost  realizes  the  poe- 
lic  fable  ol  the  monster  whose  heads  were  siicceeded 
by  a  fresh  addition  as  soon  as  cut  away,  ^is  said 
liuivever  that  if  mowed  in  the  lime  iiilervening  be- 
(iveen  the  (lowering  season  and  the  time  of  seeds, 
the  waters,  peiiclraling  the  hollow  stalk,  will  decay 
Ihe  root,  and  finally  purge  the  fields  of  the  noxious 
weeds,  which  inipcde  the  progress  of  cullivation  and 
deprive  the  farmer  of  so  Diucb  of  the  reward  of  hit 
toil. 

.\nolher  weeJ  which  requires  suppression  by  act 
of  the  legisljlure  or  otherwise,  is  the  great  daisy, 
or  w  bile  weed;  which  spreads  like  a  carpet  over  the 
grasses.  'I'he  plough  and  the  hoc  by  dividing  it( 
roots  and  separating  its  fibres,  usually  multiply  in- 
stead of  destroying  the  plants.  The  most  elVectual 
mode  of  extermination  is  said  to  be  by  increasing  the 
fi  rlilily  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  invigorate  the  other 
plants  and  change  the  sterile  character  in  which  it 
so  delights. 


VSTHANAIm  IIvirB-OVEIMEITT. 


CANAL  STOCKS  IN  ENGLAND. 
Wc  have  met,  in  a  laic  number  of  Niles'  Regis- 
ter, with  the  following   table,  showing  the  value  of 
Canal  stocks  in   England.     It  is  extracted   by  the 
Register  from  the   Trade   List  of  the    IlthAlarch 


•All  the  pears  have  withered  and  fallen  off.    Peaches 
all  killed.     Apples,  in  abundance,  living. 
JUay  21  Ih. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


fJiTNP.  IS,  195S. 


1  senil  you  annexed  ihe  pedigrees,  and  perforaian- 
ces,  ill  part,  on  the  (urf,  of  Mexandei-  and  .fiichibald, 
two  line  horse?,  that  were  purchased  in  England  by 
Mr.  \\'illiam  Smalley,  of  Spotsylvania,  Va.  They 
were  selected  by  him  with  great  care,  as  he  ttates, 
and  were  landed  at  Norfolk,  Va.  in  April,  ISOC. 

ALEXANDER 

Was  bred  by  Sir  VVatkin  William  Wynne,  Bl.; 
was  got  by  Lord  Grosvenor's  old  Mtxander ,  (son  of 
Eclipse,)  his  dam  by  Siveetbriar;  grandam  by  King 
Ilerod;  great  grandam  Monimia  by  Matchera;  g.  g. 
g.  (lain  by  Alcides,  Ste.  Old  Alexander  was  the  most 
nervous  and  beautiful  son  of  Eclipse;  his  dam  Gre- 
cian Princess,  sister  to  Grecian  by  Forrester,  her 
dam  by  the  Coalition  colt,  soti  of  the  Godolphin 
Arabian,  &c. 

Alexander,  whilst  the  property  of  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynne,  won  a  sweepstakes  of  (iO  guineas  at  Pres- 
ton, carrying  1IJ8  pounds,  and  the  cup  at  Oswastry, 
value  50  guineas.  At  Preston,  he  beat  the  famous 
horse  Cheshire  Cheese,  by  Sir  Peter.  He  won  the 
grtat  Barrenton  stakes  of  ib  guineas  each,  seven 
subscribers,  carrying  1G8  lbs.,  and  many  matches. 
He  had  the  best  spirit  and  action,  and  was  the  plea- 
santest  horse  to  ride  I  ever  mounted. 

Wm.  Smalley. 

ARCHIBALD 

Was  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  of  whom  \ 
purchased  bim,  immediately  after  he  broke  down  in 
his  race  at  York,  August  meeting,  for  the  King's 
10;)  guineas,  four  miles.  He  was  got  by  Walnut, 
(son  of  Highllyer.)  his  dam  the  bay  Javelin  Mare; 
her  dam  Young  Flora  (sister  to  Spadille)  by  High- 
flyer; her  dam  Flora  by  Squirrel. 

Walnut  was  by  Highflyer;  his  dam  Maiden  (sister 
to  Pumpkin)  by  JVIatchem;  grandam  Mr.  Pratt's 
celebrated  old  Squirt  Mare. 

Archibald's  first  race  was  at  Middleham,  on  the 
ICth  of  May,  1804,  for  three  years  old,  carrying  107 
pounds,  i  miles — 60  guineas,  »vhieh  he  won  easily. 
His  second  was  on  the  lylh  of  October,  at  Ayre,  m 
Scotland,  for  a  purse  of  lUO  guineas  each,  5  bub- 
scribers,  8  stone,  i  miles.  This  race  he  won  in 
high  style.  His  third  race  was  at  York  spring  meet- 
ing, in  1805 — he  came  in  third.  His  fourth  race  was 
at  York  August  meeting,  for  the  King's  100  guineas, 
4  miles,  when  he  broke  down,  coming  in  foremost 
within  the  distance  post  Wm.  Smallet. 

Mr.  Smalley  states  that  both  horses  were  about 
16  hands  high,  and  of  great  power  and  undaunted 
spirit 

As  there  is  no  American  book,  or  publication, 
other  than  the  American  Farmer,  to  which  gentle- 
men can  refer  for  the  pedigrees  of  imported  and 
American  bred  horses,  (excepting  only,  1  believe,  a 
^mall  book  recently  published,  cnlilled  the  "Gentle- 
man's New  Pocket  Farrier,"  the  compiler  of  which 
has  made  pretty  free  with  the  Farmer,  by  copying 
and  appending  tn  his  work  the  "Annals  of  theTurf") 
it  is  very  important  that  doubtful  and  contradictory 
stalemtnis  of  peiligrees,  should  not  be  inserted  in 
(he  American  Farmer;  some  of  the  latter  eharar- 
tor  1  have  noticed  occasionally,  though  not  frequent- 
ly. I  would  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  discrepan- 
cies at  the  moment,  had  I  not  believed  they  would 
have  been  detected  and  corrected,  by  some  gentle- 
man more  competent  to  the  task  than  myself— for 
instance,  the  "Author  of  the  Annals  of  the  Turf." 

I  take  this  occasion  to  inquire  if  the  gentleman 
who  dates  his  commiinicrlion  to  you  of  the  13th  of 
May,  at  Barnum's  hotel,  over  the  signature  of  G.  D 
(No.  10  of  the  Farmer,)  has  not  fallen  into  an  error 
when  be  says,  "I  do  not  know  when  Wildair  was 
imported  into  this  country,  but  i  recoiled  feeing  r 
colt  (Col.  J.  Sims'  Wildair,  very  large  and  elegant.) 
got  by  him,  win  a  purse  at  Upper  Marlborough,  in 
1768." 


At  a  time  when  the  subject  of  canals  engages  so 
much  of  the  public  attention  in  this  country,  Ihe 
foregoing  statement  cannot  but  be  interesting  and 
encouraging.  The  value  of  canal  stock,  wherever 
the  work  may  be,  must  depend  on  the  lolls  that 
they  are  allowed  to  charge,  and  on  their  having  full 
employment.  The  canals  which  are  constructing 
to  communicate  immediately  with  this  city,  have  a 
right  t^xact  as  high  tolls,  we  arc  informed,  as  are 
taken  on  the  English  canals;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  inexhaustible  body  of  coal  with 
which  our  canals,  now  executing,  are  connected, 
and  the  great  supply  of  that  article  which  this  mar- 
ket will  require,  for  the  transportation  of  coal  alone, 
independent  of  other  articles,  will  afford  the  canals 
full  employment.  Why  then  should  not  our  canals 
be  as  valuable  as  those  of  Great  Britaiu? — one  of 
which,  the  Loughborough,  it  will  be  setn  by  the 
above  tabic,  is  at  four  thousand  per  cent,  and  has 
risen  sixteen  hundred  per  cent,  within  the  last  six 
years.  {J\'.  Y.  paper. 


ZiADXBS'  nUTARTV/tTSHV. 


DEATH. 
The  following  poetical  article  has  a  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  language,  which  cannot  fail  to  please 
the  young  mind,  and  is  so  striking  and  ha|i[iy  in  its 
illustration  of  an  important  sentiment,  thai  its  influ- 
ence cannot  fail  to  be  salutary. 

Mother,  what  is  Death? 
"Mother,  how  still  the  baby  lies — 

I  cannot  hear  his  breath; 
1  cannot  see  his  laughing  eyes — 

They  tell  me  this  is  death. 

My  little  work  I  thought  to  bring. 

And  sit  down  by  bis  bed. 
And  pleasantly  I  tried  to  sing: 

They  hushed  me — he  is  dead. 

They  say  that  he  again  will  rise. 

More  beautiful  than  now; 
That  God  >vill  bless  him  in  the  skies — 

Oh,[mother,  tell  me  how?" 

"Daughter,  do  you  remember  dear, 
The  cold  dark  thing  you  brought. 

And  laid  upon  the  casement  here, 
A  wither'd  worm,  you  thought. 

I  told  you  that  Almighty  power 
Could  break  the  withered  shell. 

And  show  you  in  a  future  hour 
Something  would  please  you  well. 

Look  at  the  chrysalis,  my  love. 

An  empty  shell  it  lies; 
Now  raise  your  wondering  glance  above. 

To  where  yon  insect  flies!" 

"Oh,  yes,  mamma!  how  very  gay 

Its  wings  of  starry  gold — 
And  sec!  it  lightly  (lies  away 

Beyond  my  gentle  hold  ! 

Oh,  mother,  now  I  know  full  well — 
If  God  that  worm  can  change. 

And  draw  it  from  this  broken  cell. 
On  golden  wings  to  range — 

How  beautiful  will  brother  be, 
When  God  shall  give  him  wings. 

Above  this  dying  world  to  llec. 
And  live  with  heavenly  things." 


Ornamental  Flow;ers. 

In  reviewing  a  treatise  on  (he  cultivation  of  orna- 
mental flowers,  by  Roland  Green,  of  Boston,  the 
Literary  Gazette  has  the  following  remarks: 

We  are  pleased  with  any  thing  which  may  attract 
the  attention  of  our  citizens,  especially  the  female 


part  of  them,  to  the  delightful  science  of  Floricul- 
ture. For  the  humble  in  life  it  affords  a  cheap  and 
pleasant  recreation,  ami  for  the  rich,  what  bestowal 
of  their  abundant  leisure  can  ensure  a  greater  por- 
tion of  real  epicurean  enjoyment  than  the  cultiva- 
tion of  beautiful  plants?  It  is  alike  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  youth  and  to  age.  The  happiest  old  nan 
we  ever  met  with  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
Liver|)Ool  Conservatories.  He  had  lived  for  a  long 
life  among  flowers  and  verdant  plants,  and  in  his 
age  was  as  flourishing  as  the  greenest  of  his  charge. 
With  a  beautiful  enthusiasm,  the  old  man  bent  fond- 
ly over  the  opening  bud,  or  walking  proudly  among 
the  shapely  and  blooming  people  of  his  little  para- 
dise, as  a  prince  amid  bis  children  and  vassals,  and 
certainly  no  conqueror  ever  bore  his  trophies  with 
more  triumph,  than  he  did  the  jewel  presented  to 
him  by  Alexander  of  Russia,  in  token  of  his  blood- 
less conquests  over  the  vegetable  kingdom;  nor  is 
this  learned  and  venerable  gentleman,  under  whose 
care  the  garden  of  Liverpool  has  obtained  a  superi- 
ority over  all  others  in  England,  alone  in  the  love 
of  floriculture.  The  most  eminent  philosophers 
and  poets  have  not  disdained  the  bumble  lessons  and 
simple  delights  of  the  flower  garden;  and  we  do  be- 
lieve that  the  progress  of  pure  taste  and  true  refine- 
ment is  in  no  way  more  distinctly  marked  than  by 
the  cherishing  of  nature's  beauties.  For  ourselves, 
and  we  know  we  are  not  singular  in  that  respect, 
whenever  we  pass  a  dwelling,  the  windows  of  which 
are  glowing  with  flower  vases,  we  "desire  it  more 
acquaintance"  and  set  it  down  as  tlie  abode  of  "good 
people."  We  do  not  believe  that  disorder  or  evil 
passions  can  prevail  in  a  household  where  a  love  for 
Ihe  quiet  pleasures  of  floriculture  is  evinced,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  these  fair  and 
innocent  things  of  nature's  loveliness  has  a  deep  and 
salutary  effect  on  the  human  character. 


Children's  Shoes. 
Children's  shoes  ought  to  be  made  large  and  easy. 
Their  feet  are  rapidly  expanding;  consequently  shoes 
which  at  present  will  just  fit,  will  pinch  in  a  month. 
Hence  are  produced  doubling  of  the  toes,  painful 
corns,  curving  of  the  nails  into  the  quick,  and  often 
headache  and  general  disorder.  Shoes  for  daily 
wear  should  never  be  thin;  such  shoes  do  not  protect 
the  feet  in  walking;  and  instead  of  encouraging  a 
firm,  manly  step,  give  rise  to  a  timid,  hobbling,  gait 
which  is  extremely  uncouth. 

[Robertsoii  on  the  .Management  of  Children. 


SFORTIirG  OZiZO. 


THOROUGH-BLOODED  HORSES. 

J.  .S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Philadelfkia,  June  2,  18:S. 

Sir, — As  the  owner  and  breeder  of  thorough- 
blooded  horses,  I  feel  much  indebted  to  the  aullior 
of  the  "Annals  of  the  Turf,"  for  the  very  valuable 
information  he  has  furnished,  from  time  to  time,  for 
Ihe  American  Fanner,  in  relation  to  the  pedigrees 
of  celcbrai.  i  horses,  breeding,  managing  tbcni,  is.c. 
If  his  example  was  followed  by  gentlemen  who  pos- 
sess aulhentic  information  on  the  subject  of  peili- 
grees, the  American  Farmer  would  in  a  short  time 
afford  ample  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  Stud 
Book — a  work  which  has  been,  and  now  is  looked 
for  anxiously  by  sportsmen  and  breeders  of  fine 
horses.  You  at  one  time  gave  assurance  that  the 
public  would  be  gratified  by  the  publication  of  an 
American  stud  book  and  racing  calendar.  To  what 
cause  is  the  failure  to  be  attributed? 
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I  h»re  long  bf  en  uiulor  tlio  imprt'ssion  tlmt  Sims' 
Wiltliir  wa»  gotten  by  olil  F<  ariiouj-ht.  and  wnt  bis 
best  ton.  The  same  writer  rciimrks,  thst  Ibc 
■•took"  of  the  imporlcd  Wiblair  "wa*  not  ca|iitRl." 
W«  to  the  north  b»ve  been  in  ibo  bnbit  of  thiukintt 
otj^rwlse.  U.  I),  has  also  uniil  that  '-llcrutl.nlthouiih 
jtBOil  racer  am)  celebrated  stallion,  was  inferior  to 
sily— he  «as  the  hindmost  of  »ix  that  ran  for  a 
purse  in  ITiifi.  whirh  was  won  by  Hay  Malton  in  sc- 
Tcn  minutes  forty  three  seconds." 

I  will  Rive  you  nn  extract  from  the  Sportsman's 
Repository,  by  the  author  of  •'ltnti>h  I'icUl  Sports," 
published'in  IS06,  to  show  in  what  esliuialion  Kin^ 
Herod  was  held,  where  he  was  best  known  as  a  tacer 
,n.i  .1.11...,  In  the  latter  capacity  be  was  not  ex- 
ec, ii'sd  equalled,  by  any  En^b.^h  bred 
hor--  n  .. I  was  withdrawn  from  the  turf  in  con- 
sequence of  having  burst  a  blood  vcsst  1  of  the  head, 
m  the  race  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent,  with 
Kay  Malton  and  others. 

"King  Herod,  a  bay  horse  about  fifteen  hands 
three  inches  hiph.  of  great  substance,  length  aiid 
l>ower,  and  fine  figure,  was  bred  by  old  Duke  Wil- 
in.and  foaled  in  17  jS.     He  was  got  by  Tartar 
'  of  Cvpron.    There  was  another  Tartar  got  by 
blaze,  but  Tartar  the  sire  of  King  Herod,  was  got 
by  Croft's  Partner,  one  of  our  most  famous  racers 
and  stallioDS,  out  of  Meliora  by  Fox,  and  she  (vas 
bred  from  a  line  of  stout  and  true  runners.     Part- 
ner, grandsire  of  King  Herod,  was  foaled  in  1718; 
he  was  a  chestnut  horse,  of  great  power,  exquisite 
-•  Timetry  and  beauty,  and  immediately  succeeded 
ing  C'hilders,  as  the  best  horse  at  Newmarket, 
.  Mng  weight  to,  and  beating  those  of  the  highest 
•  ;iute,  over  the  course.     He  was  got  by  Jig,  son  of 
•;io   famous  Byerley  Turk,  his  pedigree  through  a 
lut  of  highly  reputed  progenitors,  concluding  ijith 
:'i.'  well  known  Old  Vintner  mare.     Partner  died  in 
i",  aged  twenty-nine-      Cypron,  King  Herod's 
•n.was  got  by  that  powerful  and  capital  racer  and 
lion  Blaze,  a  son  of  Flying  Childers,  and  sire  of 
■iipson.  Scrub  and  others;  that  Blaze,  of  which 
Vork>hiremcn    aSirmed,   that   even    half-bred 
res  would  breed  racers  by  him — out  of  Sir  Wil- 
Mm  St.   tjuintin's  Selima,  a  black  mare  and  true 
runner,  got  by  the  Belhell  Arabian,  and  boasting 
m  her  lineage.  Champion,  the  Darley  Arabian,  and 
'  lid  Merlin.     Kins  Herod's  pedigree  consists  of  the 
.Mest  and  purest  blood,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
■apital  racer,  a  real  killdevU,  rara  aris  upon  our 
modern  sod,  chuse  irares  with  the  greatest  possible 
portion  of  Herod  blood,  deep  in  the  girth,  long  and 
!  ill  in  the  fore  arm  and  thigh,  short  in  the  leg,  stand- 
_'  clear  and  even  upon  the  feet,  wide  and  spread- 
_'  in  the  binder  quarters. 
Herod,  like  Childers  and  Eclipse,  did  not  start 
)n  the  course,  until  five  years  old,  whence  proba- 
v,a  certain  argument  takes  something.     He  nevpr 
.  any  where  but  at  Newmarket,  Ascot  Heath,  and 
rk,  and   always  over  the  course,  or  four  niiies, 
Mtness  or  game,  and  ability  to  carry  weight,  bc- 
.   his  play.     He  ran   five  times  for  a  thousand 
iieas  each  race,  and  won  three  of  them.     His  lo<- 
.    the  two,  might  be  on  account  of  reasons  which 
v  and  then  occur  upon  the  turf.     The  last  race 
■  won  was  against  Ascham,  a  curious  one,  from 
•i,o  circumstance  of  two  aged  horses  carrying  fea- 
'    .^rs,  five  stone  seven,  and  six  stone.     He  had  prc- 
"isly  burst  a  blood  vessel  in  his  head,  whilst  run- 
.  r;..;  the  last  mile  over  York,  for  the  subscription 
j.ijrse  against  Bay  Malton  and  others.     He  won  sc- 
■■  .'ral  matches  for  five  hundred  guineas,  and  a  sweep- 
.l<e  of  three  hundred  guineas,  nine  subscribers. 
■The  fame  of  this  racer  as  a  stallion,  in  the  Turf 
H.gister,  is  truly  splendid.    In  nineteen  years,  name- 
'v.from    1771   to    1789,  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
'  en  of  his  sons  and  daughters,  »von  for  their  pro- 
ctors, in  plates,  matches,  and  sweepstakes,  the 
n  of  two  hundred  and  one  thousand,  five  hundred 
five  pounds,  aioe  sbilliogs,  exclusive  of  some 


thousands  won  between  1774  and  I7.'*li.  Ilrrod 
was  the  sire  of  the  celebriited  Iligbllycr,  bred  by 
•Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  which  was  never  beaten;  and 
»liich,  like  his  .sire,  had  a  great  stride,  and  uaim- 
was  his  be,«t.  Herod  also  got  some  of  the  spi'cdjfsi 
bursrs  of  their  day,  as.  Woodpecker,  Hounleaux, 
.\niil.  Hammer,  Sting,  Ailamanti  I'lunder,  t^uick- 
sand,  llantipiile,  \\'iiipcurd,and  many  others.  Tube- 
rose Uuilforil,  and  Latunn,  were  rare  examples  of 
the  family  stoutness,  and  Laburnum  was  an  excel 
lent  and  useful  racer.  The  list  of  blood  mares  got 
by  Herod  is  cxlenbive  indeed.  We  know  but  one 
restive  horse  of  Herod's  get:  Mr.  Vernon's  Prince, 
which  we  recollect  seeing  ridden  at  Newmarket,  in 
a  prickly  bridle.  King  llcrod  lirsl  covered,  the  pro- 
perty of  .Sir  .lohn  Moore,  Bart,  at  ten  guineas,  and 
ten  shillings  the  groom.  In  177  I  his  price  rose  to 
twenty-five  guineas,  and  ten  shillings,  at  which  it 
remained  till  his  death,  which  happened  May  li, 
17sO,  in  the  i-id  year  of  his  age." 

Yours,  with  much  respect,  .). 

P.  S.  I  think  your  correspondent  is  in  error  in 
stating,  that  Mr.  Gitting's  gray  horse  (Chesapeake) 
was  got  by  Sweeper.  I  think,  at  least  have  been  in- 
formed, that  he  was  got  by  Badger. 

[Our  correspondent  was  not  mistaken,  but  the 
confusion  shews  how  mischievous  is  the  contempti- 
ble practice  of  calling  one  horse  after  another — 
Sims's  Wiliiair,  won  the  second  day  colls  purse,  at 
the  same  races  (17u8)  that  Figure  beat  Sclim  the 
four  mile  heats;  the  first  day.  Sims's  Wildair  was 
by  imported  Wildair,  and  imported  Wildair,  not  by 
Fearnought,  (as  stated  in  the  American  Farmer, 
vol.  10,  page  63.)  but  by  Old  Cade.  The  following 
is  a  literal  copy  of  an  advertisement  lying  before  us 
in  a  volume  of  the  Maryland  Gazette,  at  Annapolis, 
from  lllli  to  1781.] 

•'WILr).\IR — Stands  this  season  at  the  head  of 
West  River,  and  will  cover  mares  at  $.300  each,  and 
ten  dollars  the  groom.  The  money  to  be  paiil  be- 
fore the  horse  is  led  out  of  the  stable.  Ho  is  a  dark 
bay,  upwards  of  fifteen  hands  and  an  half  high,  be 
was  got  by  Mr.  Delancey's  imported  hor.se  Wildair, 
his  dam  by  Ariel,  his  grandam  by  Othello,  his  great 
grandam  a  Darb,  his  sire  was  got  by  Old  Cade,  his 
grand  sire  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

"N.  B.  Pasturage  at  ten  dollars  a  week,  but  I 
will  not  be  answerable  for  any  that  may  be  lost. 

JOHN  JOHNS." 


RINALDO. 

[Authentic  pedigree  of  that  very  superior  and  va- 
luable thorough  bred  horse  Rinaldo,  bred  by  the 
Hon.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  and  now  stand- 
ing at  Wilmington,  Delaware.] 

Bay  horse  Rinaldo,  bred  by  J.  R.  of  Roanoke, 
foaled  in  lS21,on  the  31st  of  ^larch,  at  Roanoke. 
He  was  got  by  Sir  Archy,  his  dam  (also  bred  by 
Mr.  R.)  Miss  Ryland  by  Gracchus — his  grand  dani, 
Duette,  by  Silvertail,*  out  of  Vanity,  (the  grand  dam 
of  Gracchus) — .She  was  got  by  Old  Celer,  [the  best 
son  of  Old  Janus,  out  of  the  famous  Brandon  mare.] 
Vanity's  dam,  Morittuc  was  got  by  Mark  Anthony, 
[the  best  son  of  Old  Partner,  whether  as  a  racer,  or 
stallion] — her  dam  was  got  by  Old  Jolly  Roger,  and 
her  grand  dam  by  the  imported  horse  Sdver  Eye. 
A  true  pedigree. 
Witness,        JOHN  RANDOLPH,  of  Roanoke- 

Jtf«!/21,  1828. 
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*  Silvertail  was  got  by  the  imported  horse  Clockfast, 
which  was  got  by  Lord  Grosvenor's  famous  Gimcrack, 
[sire  of  Old  Medley,]  out  of  Miss  Ingram  by  Kegulus, 
[see  Stud  Book.]  Silvertail's  dam  Voung  Primrose,  was 
got  by  Worndcj's  King  Herod,  [son  of  Baylor's  Fear- 
nought out  of  Braxton's  Kilty  I'isher,]  her  dam  the  no- 
led  marc  Primrose,  the  properly  of  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Ma- 
ryland, was  got  by  Dove,  [son  of  Voung  Cade.]  Her 
dam,  Stella  by  Othello,  [by  Crab  out  of  Sliss  Slammer- 
kin.]  Her  grand  dam  was  Tasker's  Selima,  by  the 
Uodolphio  Arabian. 


nXZSCBXiX.  ANXIOUS. 


CHINESE  METHOD  OF  FATTENLNU  FISH. 

The  Chinese  are  celebrated  for  their  commer 
rial  acumen,  indcfutigablc  industry,  and  natural 
adroitness  In  making  the  most  of  every  gift  of  na- 
ture bestowed  on  their  fertile  country.  Useful  a* 
well  as  ornamental  vegetables  cngro.ss  their  every 
care;  and  aniiiinls  which  are  the  most  profitablv 
reared,  and  which  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  rick 
and  savoury  food,  are  preferred  by  Iheni  for  sup- 
plying their  larders  and  stews.  Their  Iwrtus  <iiclt- 
liea  would  form  a  considerable  list;  and  though  they 
do  not  use  such  a  variety  of  butcher's  meat  and  fowl 
as  Europeans  do,  yet,  in  the  articles  of  pork,  geese 
and  ducks,  they  surpass;  in  the  use  of  fish  they 
equal  us;  and  in  their  domestication  and  managa- 
meiit  of  them,  they  excel  all  other  nations. 

When  a  pond  is  made  for  this  purpose,  and  filled 
with  water,  the  owner  goes  to  market,  and  buys  at 
many  young  store-fish  as  his  pond  can  conveniently 
hold;  this  he  can  easily  do,  as  almost  all  their  fish 
arc  brought  to  market  alive.  Placed  in  the  stew, 
they  are  regularly  fed  morning  and  evening,  or  as 
often  as  the  feeder  finds  it  necessary;  their  food  i* 
cliiedy  boiled  rice,  to  which  is  added  the  blood  of 
any  animals  they  may  kill,  wash  from  their  stewing 
pots  and  dishes,  &.c. — indeed,  any  animal  offal  or 
vegetable  mailer  which  the  fish  will  eat.  It  is  said 
they  also  use  some  oleaceous  medicament  in  the 
food,  to  make  the  fish  more  voracious,  in  order  to 
accelerate  their  fattening;  but  of  this  the  writer 
could  obtain  no  authentic  account.  Fish  so  fed  and 
treated,  advance  in  size  rapidly,  though  not  to  any 
great  weight;  as  the  kind  (a  species  of  perch)  which 
came  under  observation,  never  arrive  at  much  more 
than  a  pound  avoirdupois;  but  from  the  length  of 
three  or  four  'nches  when  first  put  in,  they  grow 
from  eight  to  nine  in  a  few  months,  and  are  then 
marketable.  Draughts  from  the  pond  are  then  oc- 
casionally made;  the  largest  are  first  taken  off,  and 
conveyed  in  large  shallow  tubs  of  water  to  market; 
if  sold,  well;  if  not,  they  are  brought  back,  and  re- 
placed in  the  stew,  until  they  can  be  disposed  of. 
This  business  of  fish-feeding  is  so  managed,  that 
the  stock  are  all  fattened  off  about  the  time  the 
water  is  most  wanted  for  the  garden  crops.  The 
pond  is  then  cleaned  out,  the  mud  carefully  saved, 
or  spread  as  manure, — again  filled  with  water, 
stocked  with  young  fry,  and  fed  as  before.  An  in- 
telligent Chinaman,  from  whom  the  writer  had  the 
above  detail,  and  who  shewed  him  as  much  of  the 
process  as  could  be  seen  during  a  residence  of  three 
months,  declared,  as  his  belief,  that  a  spot  of  ground, 
containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  square  yards,  would 
yield  a  greater  annual  profit  as  a  stew,  than  it  would 
in  any  other  way  to  which  it  could  possibly  be  ap- 
plied. That  fish  may  be  tamed,  suffer  themselves 
to  be  caressed  and  even  raised  out  of  their  natural 
element  by  the  hand,  has  been  long  known  to  na- 
turalists; witness  the  famous  old  carp  formerly  in 
the  pond  of  some  religious  house  at  Chantilly,  in 
France,  with  many  other  instances  on  record.  But 
it  is  probable  no  people  has  carried  the  art  of  stew- 
feeding  fish,  and  practising  it  as  a  profitable  con- 
cern, to  such  length,  as  is  done  by  the  Chinese  at 
this  day.  [Cluarterly  Jox.-.iial  ofScitnee. 


LIVERWORT; 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr  Phy- 
sick,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Dr.  G-  B.  Taylor,  of  this 
City,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  the  latter,  as  to 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  P-  upon  the  medical  virtue*  of 
the  Liverwort. 

Philadelphia,  .May  3,  18S8. 

DE,^n  Sir: — My  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
Liverwort  is  so  very  limited,  that  I  do  not  feel  au- 
thorized to  offer  an  opinion   respecting  its  m«dicoi 
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powers.  Ill  llic  lew  iii>t.iiic<>s  in  ivliicli  I  have  eoii- 
senleJ  to  a  (rial  of  it,  not  the  smallest  Lciielit  has 
resulteil  from  its  use.  I  am  much  pleas''d  to  finil 
you  so  determineil  to  rc>ist  quackery.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  my  information  I  should  by  no  means 
depend  on  the  supposed  efficacy  of  the  Liverwort 
as  a  preventive  or  cure  of  phthi^is,  because  it 
roii;ht  take  the  place  of  other  more  appropriate  and 
efficacious  remeilies. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  faith- 
ful servant,  P.  S.  PHYSICK. 

Geo.,B.  Taylor,  M.  D.  [Mit.  Int. 

A  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  llcpatica 
Triloba,  or  Livenvort,  the  valualije  properties  of 
which  in  pulmonary  coinplainls,  have  so  recently 
been  discovered,  and  in  many  instances  success- 
fully tested.  I'he  plant,  it  appears,  was  ciillivaled 
in  England,  by  Gerard,  as  long  ago  as  tlie  year 
I59G.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  spe- 
cies— the  one  oblxtsa,  "having  the  lalics  of  the 
leaves  rounding,  obtuse;  the  other  acula,  having  the 
lobes  of  the  leaves  acute."  The  former  is  found  in 
forests,  the  latter  on  mountains. 

Dr.  Hereford  has  communicated  another  article 
on  this  subject,  in  the  same  paper.  It  is  in  reply  to 
a  writer  in  a  late  Eastern  pajier,  who  thinks  that 
the  Liverwort  is  useless  in  eases  where  the  lungs 
have  become  so  far  diseased,  as  acliiully  to  dis- 
charge /)hs.  This  is  coiitrovcrled  by  Dr.  II.  who 
affirms  that  the  medical  virliies  of  this  pi  iiit  have 
been  known  to  operate  successfully,  in  many  in- 
stances, even  after  that  alarming  symptam  has  ap- 
peared, and  when  extensive  ulccralions  of  thai 
organ  must  have  existed.  This  is  a  movt  encour- 
aging consideration,  and  oneuhich  sliould  prompt 
the  thousands  of  consumfitives  with  which  our 
country  unfortunately  abounds,  to  an  immediate  anil 
persevering  trial  of  this  panacea.  It  is  necessary 
that  special  caution  be  used  in  order  to  obtain  the 
genuine  plant— as  mistakes  not  only  prove  fatal, 
but  result  in  a  loss  of  public  confidence  in  (he  pro- 
perties of  an  herb,  which,  when  genuine,  is  of  the 
highest  value  to  afflicted  man. 

Mr.  SmNNER.  Hudson,  JV*.  Y.  May  9th,  1828. 

Sir, — You  will  herewith  receive  a  specimen  of 
Liverwort  that  you  wished  some  person  to  send  you 
for  a  friend  of  yours  in  Virginia.  This  Liverwort 
baa  made  great  cures  in  this  part  of  the  slate,  in 
consumptions.  T.  E.  BEEKMAN. 


[JcNR  13,  1828. 


than  in  six  during  the  buslle  of  business,  tin  diel 
was  strictly  regular,  but  not  stinted — on  no  occasion 
beaten — (severity  tending  to  destroy  the  spirit  ami 
create  a  dislike  to  his  performance)  never  allowed 
to  associate  with  other  dogs  or  sleep  in  the  day 
time.  This  line  of  conduct  was  adopted  for  fifteen 
months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  be  was  first 
exhibited  in  London,  where  his  uncommon  abililics 
created  so  much  public  curiosity  (hat  for  a  consi- 
derable lime  the  rooms  were  literally  crowded  with 
admiring  spectators,  (including  most  of  the  royal 
family,  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  nobility,  who 
have  (with  the  editors  of  some  of  the  first  news- 
papers) invariably  allowed  him  to  surpass  any 
thing  of  the  kind  they  had  ever  witnessed.  He 
was. last  June  brought  to  New  Voik,  where  he  was 
immediately  engaged  from  the  high  character  in 
the  European  papi^rs  at  S.;00  a  week  for  five  weeks 
at  the  American  Museum.  Three  shares  were 
then  sold  for  ^1350.  [Bait.  Oaz. 


Baltimore,  Frid.w,  Juke  13,  1828. 


Chimney  and  barn  swallows  destroy  legions  of  in- 
sects, but  never  attack  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Did 
they  fail  to  make  their  appearance,  our  buildings 
and  crops  would  be  overrun  with  insects.  These 
harndess  birds  amply  repay  us  for  sheltering  them, 
and  it  is  impolitic  to  destroy  them. 


^>During  the  past  week  the  weather  has  con- 
tinued, in  this  ntiglibouihood,  to  be  showery  and 
warm,  and  favourable,  beyond  any  season  we  recol- 
lect, to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
grass,  &,c.  For  Indian  corn  there  has,  perhaps,  not 
lieen  enough  of  hot  sun.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  the 
wheat  escape  the  rust.  From  ftlunocacy  Manor,  in 
Frederick  county,  one  of  the  manors  of  the  venera- 
ble Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolllon,  a  gentleman 
writes  us,  under  dale  of  June  10th,  "I  have  been 
upon  this  estate  for  tlie  las-t  ten  days,  making  a  re- 
eonnoissance  of  the  wheat  crops,  which  are  luxuri- 
ant beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen 
upon  one  conlinucd  tract  of  such  extent.  I  think  I 
may  aver  with  safely  that  the  whole  manor  will 
average  from  20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 


CANINE  BIOGRAPHY. 
The  almost  incredible  performances  of  the  Cre- 
eian  Dog  JlpoUo  at  Peak's  Museum  having  become 
a  general  to(iic  of  conversation  amongst  the  curious 
of  this  cily,  we  have  been  induced  to  make  some 
inquiries  relative  to  his  origin— breed  and  educa- 
tion—for  the  gratification  of  our  readers.  He  is 
now  nearly  six  years  oM,  and  was  bought  when  a 
pup  of  about  seven  months  old  from  a  sailor  be- 
longing to  a  vessel  that  had  just  ariived  from 
Greece.  He  betrayed  early  S3  niploms  of  compre- 
hension and  recoileclinn  in  so  exir.iurdinary  a  de 
gree,  that  his  master  was  induced  to  try  (o  what 
perfection  a  dog  might  be  brongh!  by  patience, 
gentleness  and  perseverance.  The  ex|ieriment  was 
made  in  London.  Mis  hours  of  inslruclion  were 
from  twelve  to  Iwo  in  the  nighl,  choosing  this  lime 
for  the  great  advantage  rcsulling  from  silence,  be- 
ing able  to  make  more  progress  in  those  two  Lours 


John  Hancock,  a  very  superior  horse,  from  the 
stud  of  the  Hon.  John  Ramiolph,  has  been  sent  to 
the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  will  stand 
this  season,  for  a  limited  and  small  number  of  mares, 
at  Mr.  Tarman's  tavern,  on  the  Reisterstown  road, 
at  §10  cash  each  mare. 

He  is  a  capital  grandson  of  Sir  Archy,  his  sire 
Roanoke,  Mr.  Randolph's  favorite  horse,  and  was 
foaled  4(h  July,  ISJ.i- His  dam  Roanoka  by  Flori- 
zel,dain  Cornelia  by  Chanticleer,  Vanity  by  Celer, 
&.C.  Roanoke  was  got  by  Sir  Archy  out  of  Lady 
Runbury,  got  by  Trumpator,  Theopha  by  Highllyer, 
Plaything  by  Matchem,  Vixen  by  Regulus,  &c. 

S^'-No  news  of  importance  from  Europe  since  our 
last.     The  probability  of  war  diminished. 

^7-  Tobacco,  of  common  qualities,  is  not  improving 
in  price,  but  bright  yellows  are  a  little  belter.  The 
sales,  for  nionlhs  pa^t,  have  not  averaged  ^3,  tliou:;li 
suine  small  crops  have  sold  fur  that — nvo  very  large 
(:r(i|)s  from  Prince  tieorges,  have  been  nienlioneil  lu  us 
—one  of  Mr.  Contee,  of  300,000  weight,  sold  for  JJ  1  j 
pir  hundred— one  of  .\lr.  W.  Bowie,  of  about  Oic'same 
ipianlity,  for  %-i  87'  eciils  round. 


ni  rs  for  family  use,  running  six  spindles,  simple  and 
illicient  in  ils  operalion;  Corn  Shellers,  Wheat  Fans- 
|.:.lent  spring  Washing  Machines;  cast  steel  Axes,  MatI 
locks,  Grubbing  Hoea  and  Picks,  Shovels,  Spades,  &c. 
>Vr.  And  can  furnish  to  his  customers,  Garden  Seeds 
rai-od  by  the  Shakers  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass.  ' 

.Ml  llie  above  articles  will  bo  sold  on  reasonable 
tcn.is  lor  cash.  Communiralions  by  mail  (iiosl  mid,) 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN, 
J^o.  36  Prallsl.,offo!,tU  the  L'niUd  Unttl. 

P.  S.  Agents  for  the  subscriber,  where  gentlemen  can 
leave  their  orders. 

.Messrs.  Jona.  Alden,  Philadelphia. 

Barr,  Auchii.doss  &  Co.  New  A'ork. 
David  J.  Bun-,  ttiehmond,  Va. 
Kandolph  Webb,  Kaleigli,  N.  C. 
J.  C.  &  C.  Bnrekmyer,  Charleston. 
Dr.  \V.  W.  Anderson,  Slatesburg,  S.  C. 
J.  G.  Herbert,  Savannah,  Geo. 

FOR  SALE.  ~ 

Two  full  bred  Marls,  five  and  six  years  old— hand- 
some bays,  and  of  good  pedigree,  arc  offered  for  sale 
on  moderate  terras.  Also  an  Exile  Stallion,  from  a 
\  uginia  mare,  five  years  old.  For  terms,  and  further 
liailieulars,  apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Fir- 
<""■  Jnne  13. 


BAZiTimoaE   PKICES  CtTBSEXTT. 


Cuirecled  for  Ike  jlmcrican  Fa>i7ier,  by  Edward  I.  WiZ/.u  ;i. 
Commission  JilercUant  and  P/aiittrs'  .Igenl, 

A'o.  4,  BtFTcty^s  Tp/lnrf. 

The  tobacco  market  continues  steady,  and  but  little, 
if  any  variation  in  prices  since  last  week. 

ToBACco.--Scrub5,  {,3.00  n  6.00 — ordinary,  2.00  a  4.00 
—red,  3.00  a  5.00— fine  red,  5.00  a  1.00 — wrapping, 
15.00  (J  10.00 — Ohio  ordinary,  3.50(1  4. 50— good  rcdspan- 
.;lvd,  .i.OO  (1  6.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
„  Jii.uo— Virginia,  2.50  a  8.00 — Kapahannock  2.1b  o3.5« 
KciiUicky,  3.00  a  5.00. 

Flour— white  wheat  family,  $6.00  n  6  50 — superfine 
Howard-st.  4.75  o4.8li;  city  mills,  4.50;  Susquehanna, 
4.3140  4. 50 — CoR.v  Meal,  bbl.  2.60— Ghaim,  best  red 
wheat  Sin. 92. — best  white  wheat,  .95  o  1.00— ordinary 
to  good,  .80  a  .85— Corn,  .31  a  .33— Rye,  .50— Oats, 
20  a  .22— Beans,  .90  n  1.10— Peas,  .50o  .55— CtovEa 
SEED,  3.50  a  3.75- Timothy,  1.50  a  2.25— Orchar* 
Grass  Seed,  2.25  a  3 — Herd's  1  00  o  1.50 — Lucerne  374  « 
.50 pr.  lb —Barley,  .60a  62— Flaxseed,  .15  a. 80— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .8  o.S^— Lou.  .10  o  .13— Alabama,  .9  a  .12— 
Mississippi  .IOn.13— N.  Car.  .Sa.lOJ- Geo.  .Sa.lO^— 
Whiskey,  in  hhds   Ist  proof,  21  a  .214— bbls.  22  o  22i— 

Wool,  com.,  unwashed,  .15  o  .16 — washed,  .I80.2O S 

quarter,  .25  a  .30— full  do.  .30  a  .35— Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  5230- Country.dew-rotted,  ton,  136  a  140— waler- 
rottcd,  no  n  190— Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbL 
5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2,5« 
a2.75;  No.  2,  2.25  o 2.50— Mackerel,  No.  1,4.25  o  6.50; 
No.  2,  2.25;  No.  3,  4.50— Bacon,  hams.  Bait,  cured, .»; 
do.  Eastern  Shore,  .124— hog  round,  cured,  .6  •  .1— 
I'eathers,  .26  a  .28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  too, 
$3.25;  ground,  1.25  per  bbi. 


I.Ml'LKMENrs  OF  HU.MJaNDRV. 

The  siiLiscribcr  has  on  hand  and  olfcrs  for  sale,  a  quan- 
tity of  superior  IVrain  Cradles,  manufactured  by  Daviil 
Little,  of  Gettysburg,  Penn.sylvania.  Also,  Mr.  Little's 
celebrated  patent  SeUhe  HilUs,  all  of  which  will  be 
warranted  good.  Likewise  on  hand,  a  full  assortment 
of  (;jdi!on  Davis' Patent  Ploughs,  Barshare  and  Coiillir 
Ploughs,  which  he  will  warrant  to  be  ei|ir.il  to  any  in 
the  country.  Steel  lined  anil  cast  iron  i;iillival(u-s,  for 
the  culture  of  corn  and  tobacco:  Shovel  and  Substra- 
tum Ploughs  and  Harrows.  Also,  his  patent  t:ylindn- 
eal  Straw  Cutter,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for 
its  kind  in  any  country;  Brown's   Vertical  Wool  Spiu- 
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lOS 


AaKicuXiXUi;^. 


rilK  IIOKM*.. 
(NVeare  very  kI<'I  Io  timl  on  our  l.iblo, »  work 
under  thf  fiilloiviiin  lillr.      I(  i«  the  |iriulmlion  of  ii 
'•iniioi!>«Fur  hikI  n  (Eriillcniau,  itnd   ought  lo   be  in 
very  Ijrmcr'!!  collfclion. 
riie  f  xlr;icl»  we   iniikc  from  it,  will  serve  better, 
iwever,  (h»n  »nT  o(>iiiii'T  of  ours,  lo  «he>v  the  cha- 
r  irter  o(  the  vili'mie.  Hud  (he  appendix,  consisting, 
together,  of  iOO  paRcs  ) 

The  liEMTi.KMtN's  Ne»v  Pocket  Farrier. 

(\>mnri«iiii;  :i  sciieml  <ie»cri|'lii>ii  of  l!;o  n..l>Io  anil  usc- 

Tif  ;iM'i,  .1.  the  Home;  t»(:^thcr  «riU>  tin-  quickest  and 

cleof  iJltcpliii;;  lu'i'cMarj  Inatmciit  whilo 

exei-ssirii  faiicm-,  or  on  ;i  jnurncy;  the 

lint   of  sl;iliKs;  ililforcnt 

'u;cof  a  horse  from  thrcr 

I,.  „ ...   i~e  account  of  the  diseases 

lo  wliieh  ilic  liur^c  is  subject;  with  such  reincdios  as 
long  experience  has  proved  to  be  cfl'ectual — By  Rich- 
ard MjsoN',  M.  n.,  formerly  of  Surry  county,  Virgi- 
nia— fourth  ediliun,  enlarged  and  improved.  To 
which  i^  added  an  .\ppendix,  containing  Observations 
snd  Keeipcs  fur  the  lure  of  most  of  the  common  dis- 
tempers incident  lo  Horses,  Oxen,  Cows,  Calves, 
Sheep,  I.ambs,  Sninc,  Hogs,  fic.  »ic.— selected  from 
different  authors.  Also,  .Annals  of  the  Turf,  or  Vir- 
ginia Stud  Book. 

S.«DDt.E  Horse 
When  a  horse  is  pnrchaserl  for  the  saddle  alone, 
It  is  to  be  presumed  he  miisl  be  clear  of  all  defects, 
strike  the  fancy,  entirely  pl^ase  the  eye,  and  from 
his  happy  syniinelry  am)  due  proportion  of  form, 
stand  the  second  heauly  in  the  world.  ^Vhen  this 
is  the  case,  he  is  seldom  disposed  of  at  too  high  a 
price..  Amon»«t  the  Rreal  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States,  I  am  induced  !o  believe,  there  are 
but  few  good  jmlges  of  a  horse  calculated  for  the 
•addle.  Indeed  (hey  are  better  informed  upon  al- 
DiosI  any  other  snhjecl  that  can  be  mentioned.  Vet 
the  Virginians  have,  a  lar^e  number  of  line  hortes, 
and  are  accused  of  devolinj;  too  much  allentinn  to 
that  beautiful  animal.  Among  all  the  difficulties 
attending  the  affairs  of  common  life,  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  greater  than  that  of  choosing  a  beauti- 
ful, an  elegant,  or  sood  horse.  Nor  will  this  appear 
((range,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  circoift- 
»(ance8  that  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  with 
regard  lo  shape,  size,  movements;  limbs,  marks, 
eyes,  colour,  age,  Sic.  &c. — which  are  so  various 
that  it  would  fill  a  volume  to  describe,  and  indeed 
the  best  judges  are  often  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  guessing  at  some  things,  unless  they 
have  sufTicienl  time  to  make  a  thorough  trial.  If  I 
were  asked  what  were  the  two  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  nature,  I  would  answer,  that  woman,  lovely 
woman,  before  whose  charms  the  soi.'l  of  man  bows 
with  reverence  and  submission,  stanc's  unparalleled; 
next  to  (bis  ma(chless  paragon,  a  beautiful  horse 
diiplays  nature  in  her  highest  polish  and  greatest 
perfection.  His  gay  and  cheerful  appearance,  proud- 
ly prancing  and  bounding,  his  elegance  of  shape, 
■mootbness  of  limbs,  polish  of  skii,due  proportion 
of  form,  and  gracefulness  of  action,  united  to  a 
mild,  soft,  l.iitbful  and  patient  disjosilion,  raise  him 
far  above  the  rest  of  the  brute  creation.  I  shall 
now  proceed  lo  lay  down  some  rules,  and  lo  give 
•ome  hints,  for  the  examination  of  a  horse  previous 
lo  a  purchase  being  made,  to  prevent  the  liberty  of 
tiaggeralion,  which  is  too  frequently  taken  by  deal- 
ers in  lho«e  animals,  and  which  too  often  termi- 
nates lo  the  serious  injury  of  the  purchaser. 

It  is  lo  be  much  l.mienled,  that  men  w  :io  enter- 
tain a  proper  iilea  of  honour,  in  all  the  common  af- 
fairs of  life,  so  soon  as  they  become 


the  owner  of  h 
torse,  feel  at  liberty,  without  being  sensible  of  doing'  gant  and  lit  fur  the  saddle, 
riolence  to  their  morals,  to  knock  off  two  or  three 
years  from   his   real    age,  and    express   tleinsejves 
wi(b  apparent  drlighl,  of  services,  gait*  (od  quali- 
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Mrs,  to  wJ>ch  he  never  h;id  any  sort  of  I'l.iiin  or 
pretensions;  c.irefully  keeping  a  secret  every  vice 
iiiid  defect  to  which  he  is  suhji'ct.  1  do  not  prelcnd 
to  say  this  is  the  cisc  with  all  who  exchange  or  sell 
a  horse — but  that  it  baa  often  occiirreil,  no  person 
will  deny.  If  a  fraud  can  he  practiced  at  all,  it  is 
sutVicicnt  reason  for  the  inexperienced  and  iinsiu- 
pecling  lo  be  placed  on  their  guard.  When  a  horse 
is  offered  for  sale,  I  would  advise  the  purchaser  to 
ask  one  (pieslion,  viz:  Is  he  in  all  respects  perfectly 
souiiil?  Should  a  cheat  be  praciiceil  on  you,  an 
action  would  lie  against  the  seller,  and  ilamages 
could  he  recoverable;  but  be  your  own  judge,  not 
permitting  any  declaration  that  may  be  made  by 
the  seller,  to  alter  your  opinion  of  form,  age,  condi 
lion,  movements,  action,  &,c.  As  the  eyes  of  a  horse 
arc  the  most  important  organ,  first  let  him  undergo  a 
strict  examination,  [in  open  day  light;)  ascertain  his 
age,  examine  his  ligiire  and  action,  guarding  yourself 
against  being  loo  much  pleased  or  fascinated  with 
the  appearance  of  a  new  object;  view  his  feet  and 
legs;  large  ridges  on  the  hoofs,  or  very  llat  feet,  dis- 
cover a  horse  (o  be  subject  to  foiinden  large  gouty 
legs,  with  enlarged  tendons,  indicate  strains  and 
other  injuries.  Examine  his  hind  legs,  with  great 
attention  just  below  the  hock,  and  inside  the  himl 
knee:  if  there  is  any  unnatural  prominence,  or  knot, 
unlike  the  other  knee,  it  wears  the  appearance  of  a 
spavin,  which  renders  a  horse  of  hut  little  value. 
Splint,  which  appears  on  the  inside  of  the  fore  legs, 
and  wind-galls,  upon  the  ancles,  are  unpleasant  to 
the  eye,  but  seldom  produce  serious  lameness;  they 
Dimisli  plain  proof  that  a  horse  has  been  service- 
able, and  are  very  seldom  productive  of  any  other 
injury  than  stiffness,  as  he  advances  in  years.  Iliile 
yourself,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  his  gaits  and 
qualities — as  a  rider,  accustomed  to  a  horse  by  pri- 
vate signs,  such  as  manner  of  riding,  bearing  on 
the  bit,  leaning  forward  or  backward,  holding  the 
heels  close  to  bis  sides,  Sec.  can  make  a  dull  horse 
appear  gay  and  spirited,  a  wild  horse  gentle,  a 
stumbler  clear  footed;  one  that  is  blind  appear  to 
see,  and  a  starling  horse  free  from  Ibat  great  objec- 
tion, &c.  Before  mounting  him  examine  his  knees, 
to  discover  if  they  are  skinned,  the  hair  off,  or  scar- 
red: those  are  strong  symptoms  of  his  politeness  (o 
a  fault.  Ride  with  your  bridle  loose  over  any  un- 
even ground:  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  stumbling,  he 
will  very  readily  inform  you— then  approach  some 
object  offensive  to  the  sight:  if  he  appears  much 
alarmed,  stopping  suddenly,  and  attempt  to  turn 
round,  paying  but  little  respect  (o  the  bearing  of 
the  bridle,  you  may  judge  he  has  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  that  bad  practice.  Ride  him  in  all  his  dif- 
ferent gaits,  lo  ascertain  if  they  ara  smooth,  easy, 
and  agreeable;  move  hira  about  a  mile,  out  and 
back,  in  fully  half  speed;  frequently  stopping  bim 
suddenly  to  try  his  wind,  also  if  he  is  spavined.  If 
his  wind  has  been  injured,  he  will  blow  unnatural- 
ly; making  a  loud  wheezing  noise,  with  great  diffi 
culty  of  breathing.  While  warm,  ride  him  in  rold 
water  above  the  belly;  after  which  let  him  cool  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  and  if  he  it  spavined,  and 
has  received  temporary  relief,  by  applications  of 
any  kind,  (he  disease  will  make  its  appearance  so 
plain,  that  you  will  discover  evident  marks  of  lame- 
ness. The  spavin  is  often  relieved  for  a  lime;  and 
in  a  feiv  instances,  has  been  permanently  cured  by 
blistering,  bathing  with  double  dislilled  spirits,  &c. 
The  brisk  exercise,  &c.  is  intended  to  bring  on  a 
return  of  its  effects,  in  case  the  animal  should  have 
had  temporary  relief  from  that  distressing  disease. 
Having  given  such  hints  as  I  am  persuaded  will 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  any  material  defects  in  a 
horse  about  to  he  purchased,  I  sh^ll  now  proceed 
lo  the   description   of  a   horse   that   I  consider  ele- 


e*rs  quick  of  action,  high,  erect,  narrow,  thin,  and 
pointing  together;  his  eyes  Urge,  round,  lull  of 
l)lack,  sparkling  with  cheerfulneis,  yet  hushing  hii 
agitating  passions  in  order  ajid  obedience;  his  noi- 
Irils  large  and  ex(.;,i.de,|,  »,mI  when  in  motion,  dn- 
closing  a  deep  red  colour;  hii  hrow  and  forehead 
smooth,  and  not  loo  Hal;  hit  noso  .oiiiewhat  rising 
ol  good  (urn,  an.l  a  Imle  inclined  lo  the  roman 
sh.pe;  his  neck  long,  thin,  delic;,te  and  arched- 
forming  a  beautiful  gra.lalion  from  Ihn  hr.-H*(  and 
shoiilrlers;  his  mane  half  the  width  of  his  neck,  Ihiu 
and  smooth,  his  shnuUlcra  liisfh,  Inptrinu;.  iiml  Ihroan 
viU  back  [this  we  shouhl  regard  ai  of  the  first  im- 
portance;) his  breast  plump,  full,  and  of  moihrala 
width;  his  fore  legs  straight,  flat,  sinewy  and  thin; 
his  arms  large  and  muscular;  his  h.ck  short  and  not 
too  much  -wayed  for  strength  and  durability,  but 
prtKy  even  and  slraighl;  his  body  rather  round  and 
swelling  than  Hal,  and  of  proportionable  size-  hit 
llanks  plump  and  full,  and  the  last  rib  approaching 
near  the  hip  bones;  his  hips  and  bullocks  full,  round 
and  well  covered  with  muneles;  his  chine  broad;  bia 
tail  well  placed,  and  naturally  or  artificially  elegant. 


which  adds  much  to  his  Ii 


gure  aud  gay  appearance; 


In  order  (hat  he  may  have  just  claim  to  beauty  and 
elegance,  hi.s  head  must  be  small,  ihin,  bony  and 
(apering;  bia  couotenaoce  lively  and  cheerful;  bis 


bis  thighs  long,  from  the  hip  to  the' haunch   bone 
large  and  bulging  with   muscles;  his   hocks   broad 
sinewy,  bony  and  clear  of  puffs;  his  hind  legs  from' 
the  hocks  short,  bending  a  lillle,  rather  than  straight, 
flat    and  sinewy;    his   pasterns    of  modern    length' 
small  and  bony;  bis  hoofs  cupped,  small,  round  and" 
smooth;  his  hind  parts  not  lucked,  l^it  of  easy  turn 
and  graceful  slope.   When  mounted,  his  appearance 
should  be  bold,  lolly  and  majestic;  his  eyes  shining 
with  intrepidity  and  fire;  his  movements  light  and 
airy    as  a   phantom,  with  a   fairy  step,  that    would 
scarcely  break  a  dew  drop;  bi,  actions  smooth  and 
graceful;  his  colour  should  suit  the  taste  of  the  pur- 
chaser, though  a  mahogany  bav  is  certainly  the  best 
colour;  faia  marks  large  of  irregular  white,  to  light 
up  the  countenance;  and  at  least  two  while  Ugt," 
which  will  add  much  to  his  beauty— though  it  must 
be  ackno-ricJged.  that  all  paris  of  a  horse  that  are 
w^hile,  are  much  more  tender  than  any  other  colour. 
U  hen  a  horse  is  rode    by  any   person   for  yoii  to 
ju.lge  of  his  gaits,  you  should  have  him  moved  to- 
wards you,  from  you,  and  finally  by   ynu;   as  you 
may  have  the  opporliinily  of  discovering  if  there  is 
any  turning  in  and  out  about  his  knees  and  ancles, 
before  or   behind,  which  is  very  objectionable,     a' 
well  shaped  horse  will  track  as  true,  or  his  legs  will 
follow  each  other  in  as  direct  a  line,  as  the  wheels  of 
a  well  constructed  carriage.     For  him  to  be  consi- 
dered a  good  riding  horse,  he  should  move  with  ease 
to  himself  and  pass  over  the  ground  with  great  ra- 
pidity.    Hard  steps,  short  going,  and  great  apparent 
labour,  is  offensive  to  the  sight,  unpleasant  to  the  ri- 
der, and  fatiguing  to  the  horse  himself     With  re- 
spect to  the  colour  of  horses,  people  differ  very  wide- 
ly; a  black  horse  with  ivhite  face  and  legs,  a  grer. 
or  a  mahogany  bay  with  white  marks,  when  weli 
kept,  are  all  shewy  colours;  but  for  actual  service 
experience  has  proved,  that  dark  colours   without 
any  while  feet  are  (at  preferable;  for  who  ever  re- 
collects to  have  seen  a  black,  sorrel  or   bay  horse, 
with  a  bald   face  and  four  white  legs,   distinguish 
himself  on  the  turf,  in  four  mile  heats?     I  am  inclin- 
ed to  believe  there  is  no  first  rate  race  horse,  of  that 
description,  within  the  United  States. 

I  have  perhaps  stated  some  facta  relative  to  horse 
jockies,  in  a  manner  so  plain  and  candid,  as  to  draw 
from  them  their  displeasure.  My  object  is  not  lo 
offend,  but  to  instruct  and  be  useful  to  those  who 
want  experience  on  the  subject,  for  which  Ibis  httle 
book  is  designed. 

To  BRING  *  Horse  i.nto  Coivditioh. 
Not  only  should  the  purposes  he  is  intemled  for  be 
taken  into  account,  but  also  his  previous  state.  Ifhe 

*  Here  we  differ  decidedly  with  '.he  author.  W« 
should  Dot  miod  bis  having  eiuwAi/t  foot  behind 
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b."  i.vkm  u;.  iMiMi  K'''*'  ""''  "•'"'''  •'•''i' 
evi.ldit  llial  what  i:-  fqiiiieil  i-  lo  iciiiove  lh.--.iri  in 
l.-i.slili:.l  inatlrril  m:ij  h.-  Mlppo^ed  i.P  his  uiiiip.I  >,y 
prt-eii  food,  and  to  replace  it  liy  hir.l  fl--.li;  anil  alsu 
»o  produce  a  sleekn<-s>  ol  coil  and  heauiy  ol  iin- 
pcarance.  To  ai-(-(.nipii->h  tliese  en.l^.  the  liors*" 
shu'ild  lie  aenislomed  to  rl.illiini;  and  the  lull  hint 
of  till-  stable  l>V  d.-Kieis  onlv ;  and  ilso  l>.V  de-ie.cs 
onU  I"  the  meditated  rhanjce  of  rood;  wliicli  is  best 

d.Mii-  In  ma-h.s       In   Iw ■  Ibnedays  a  iiiild  do.-e 

ol  plij'ic  niHV  he  eiv.-n,  dnrinK  all  wbich  moderate 
exercise  only  shonid  be  allo^ved.  a«  walkm.;,  tiul 
Which  ma\  !>.•  cuiiimu.d  twn  lioiirs  at  a  lime.  Af- 
ter llie  physic  has  set,  bcKin  to  dress  his  coat,  in- 
crea-e  hi-  '-xercisi;  and  hi-  food,  and  acrii-loiii  liini 
tu  an  increase  of  n'aiinth.  fn  fimr  or  five  d  .ys  lime 
au.iin  mash  hlrn  for  l>io  day-,  and  give  a  Mcond 
d.i^eof  physic.a  very  liule  siron^er  than  ihc  lirst.— 
A  ler  this,  still  liinher  IncreaM'  his  war^iUi,  his  ex- 
cr.i-e.  and  his  l„oil.  bv  v\hMli  his  b^-lly  will  ne  taken 
u  .,  IMS'  flesh  HJII  h  irdrn;  and  hi.s  coal  mil  liesiii  lo 
fall.  A  third  dose  of  pb\  sic,  or  urine  balU.  &c  are 
O'dv  ne  -essarv  in  the  iraiiims;  of  hnnlers,  4i.c  and 
even  In  these,  "a  Rra.liid  in  rease  of  .-xercisi-,  rather 
long  eonlinued  than  violei.t,  ivilh  proper  I'oiid.  will 
efTect  the  enil,  il  not  so  qnii-kl\,  more  \ien-  tjcial  lo 
the  aiiini  il  Tn  brine:  n  lean  horse  into  comlilinn  a 
somewhat  diff'-rent  plan  >bmld  he  pursued,  Il  Irom 
grass,  villi  mash  liim  for  a  d  .y  or  Iwo,  by  no  means 
ktiiit  him  111  his  water,  and  with  Ills  mash  I'-t  oal-  be 
also  soalied.  If  oats  be  -peared  or  mailed,  il  will 
prodiire  flesh  sooner.  But  even  here,  ^ive  the  horse 
Ui  alerate  walkins  exeieise,  and  if  he  be  not  too 
much  reduced,  add  a  mild  tlose  of  physic  to  prevent 
bis  heels  II\  ing,  or  his  tfettiiii;  hide  bound  b\  the  in 
creased  food;  but  if  gteat  emaciation  forhid  the  phv- 
sir,  iiive  him  nishlly  an  alterative.  (I'et  Fharm 
1'29.  A'o  1  ')  As  his  appearance  improve-,  ^radu 
ally  harden  his  food  and  increase  his  exercise. 

KoUNDEK. 

The  injury  sustained  by  horses,  called  founder,  is 
sonieliiiies  the  efT'ct  of  the  cruelty  of  bin  master,  and 
at  other  limes  brouKbl  on  by  injudicious  treatment; 
but  It  is  most  frequently  produced  by  carelessness, 
or  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  treatment  necessary 
to  those  excellent  animals  on  a  journey. 

Although  the  horse  is  endoweil  with  the  strength 
and  powers  of  tlie  lion,  yet  he  seldom  exerts  either 
to  the  prejuilice  ol  his  ma-ler.  On  the  contrary,  he 
ahares  with  him  in  his  labours,  an-l  seems  lo  partici- 
pate with  him  in  his  pleasures  Generous  and  per- 
severing, he  gives  up  his  whole  powers  to  the  ser 
vice  of  his  master — and  thouith  bold  and  intrejiid, 
he  represses  the  natural  fire  and  vivacity  of  his  tem- 
per, and  not  onlv  yields  to  the  hand,  but  seems  to 
jonsiilt  the  inclination  of  his  rider. 

But  it  must  continue  lo  be  a  matter  of  regret  to 
«very  feeling  mind,  that  these  excellent  qualities 
should  be  so  often  shaiiielnlly  abused  in  the  most 
unnecessary  exertions;  and  the  honest  labours  ol 
this  noble  animal,  thrown  away  in  the  ungrateful 
task  of  accomplishing  the  pur|  oses  of  an  unfeeling 
folly,  or  larisbeil  in  gratilying  the  expectationk  of  an 
intemperate   moment. 

A  horse  may  be  foundered  by  excessive  hard 
rides,  permitliiig  him  to  plunge  deep  into  cold  wa- 
ter, while  hot  and  sweating,  and  drinking  his  fill  ol 
cold  pond  water,  eating  large  quantiiiis  of  new  corn 
and  fodder,  and  then  briskly  exercised;  over  feed- 
ing with  bran  alone  whilst  performing  bard  labour, 
drinking  plentifully  ai  every  branch  in  travelling, 
feeding  with  more  than  a  horse  can  eat  after  being 
balf  starved,  w  lent  exercise  on  a  full  belly,  or  not 
perinillmg  a  hor-e  who  has  travelled  in  a  hot  sun  all 
day,  to  cool  Ihorongldy  before  he  is  given  as  aiuch 
as  he  ran  eat,  drink.  &.'•    &.c. 

Symptoms  ok  a  Fl'U^DER — The  symptoms   that 


indicate  an  approachihg  foumJer,  are  so  few  ami  so 
coninion,  that  ilie  most  ignorant  per-ons  will  raie'y 
be  mistaken.  Great  heat  about  ihe  legs,  pasterns 
and  ears,  a  soieness  in  Ihe  leet,  logelbei  wiiji  a  slifl- 
iie.ss  so  great  in  all  his  limbs,  that  the  animal  fie 
ntly  refuses    to  move,  unless   force  is  used — hi- 


q 

flanks  and  lower  part  of  his  iielly  draws  up,  h 
hide  becomes  bound  or  light,  nis  legs  thrown  a  lit- 
tle more  forward  than  In  his  usual  or  natural  posi- 
tion; a  coii-tant  thirst,  and  very  often  a  considera- 
ble s'velling  of  the  ancles.  Stc.  8tc. 

Remedv  fjr  a  founder. — So  soon  as  you  are 
convinced  that  your  horse  is  foundered,  take  from 
his  neck  vein  at  least  one  gillon  of  blood:  give  a 
drench  of  one  quart  strong  sassafras  tea,  one  tea 
spoonful  salt  peire,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  ofas- 
-alcedita,  and  do  not  permit  him  to  eat  or  drink  foi- 
live  or  six  hours — al  the  expiration  of  which  time, 
should  he  not  be  evidently  belter,  repeat  Ihe  bleed- 
ing, taking  half  a  gallon  of  blood,  and  give  another 
drench:  at  niiht  olfer  him  some  bran  or  oats,  scald- 
ed with  sassalras  tea,  and  if  it  can  be  procured,  let 
him  have  green  food,  fresh  from  the  field,  for  it  has 
the  happy  effect  of  openini;  the  bowels  and  cooling 
the  system:  his  feet  should  be  nicely  cleaned  out  and 
stntTed  with  fresh  cow  manure:  his  drink  should  he  at 
least  one  half  sassafras  tea,  with  a  biuall  handful  of 
salt  tbiowii  therein. 

By  the  morniiis!  should  the  horse  be  better,  no- 
thing further  is  necessary,  only  heint;  careful  not  to 
overfeeil  him.  But  should  there  be  no  change  for 
the  better,  tie  a  small  cord  just  above  his  knees,  and 
with  a  lancet  or  pbleme  hie-d  in  a  vein  that  runs, 
around  the  coronet,  just  above  the  hoof:  take  from 
each  leg  a  pint  of  blood:  give  a  pound  of  salts  dis- 
solved in  three  balf  pints  of  water,  in  form  of  a 
drench:  keep  his  feet  stuffed  with  fresh  cow  manure, 
and  bathe  his  legs  with  equal  parts  of  sharp  vinegar, 
spirits  and  sweet  oil  or  lard.  By  attention  to  these 
directions,  in  two  or  three  days  Ihe  horse  will  again 
be  fit  lor  service. 

A  horse  in  this  unpleasant  situation,  requires  greai 
attention.  Whenever  they  are  foundered,  they  search 
fur  a  bank  of  manure  to  stand  on,  which  should 
always  be  prevented,  as  its  heat  increases  the  fever 

Horses  slightly  foundered,  have  sometimes  been 
cured  in  a  few  hours,  by  standing  them  in  pond  wa- 
ter or  mud,  or  by  bleeding  in  the  mouth,  but  those 
remedies  are  uncertain,  and  are  not  to  be  so  much 
relisd  on,  as  those  first   recommended. 

A  foundered  horse  is  generally  very  much  redu 
<ed  ill  flesh,  before  a  cure  is  effected;  and  is  always 
more  subject  to  founder  afterwards. 

Large  ridges  on  the  hoofs  or  a  turninc;  up  of  the 
feet,  are  strung  indications  of  old  founders  or  other 
injuries. 


•  l,evi,;iil«d  aiilinioiiy,  '•  dniiliins.     Crcaui  ol  UiUir, 
wad  llower  oi  bulyllur,  eauU  hall  <t(i  uiuice. 


HE. MP. 

The  cuKiTalion  of  this  valuable  plant  has  not, 
until  recently,  engaged  Ihe  atlention  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  thai  on  a  limited  scale  in  particu- 
lar sections  of  the  couiiiry.  In  Veimont  and  the 
northern  parts  ol  the  state  of  New  York,  the  rais- 
ing ol  hemp  has  not,  since  the  close  ol  the  lait  war, 
and  then  only  by  a  few  individuals,  been  attempt- 
ed. The  causes  wbich  ha\e  generally  opeiated 
to  retard  its  introduction,  are,  upon  a  correct  in- 
v.  stigalion,  attributable  to  the  hard.ship  an.l  ex- 
(lense  of  dressing  it,  rather  than  Ihe  difficulty  in 
rdsing  or  Ihe  want  of  a  profitahle  market  lor  vend 
ing  wtiatever  amount  of  it  may  he  produced.  The 
crop  raised  the  last  season  in  several  counties  upon 
the  Noilh  river  in  New  York,  and  some  time  siine 
on  the  lands  near  Onion  river,  in  Vermont,  prove 
inconlcslihly,  that  our  soil  is  of  the  first  order  for  a 
large  growth  and  easy  cultivation.— Perhaps  no  ve 
gelalile,  except  grass,  takes  and  grows  more  rea- 
dily than  beiup.  In  Kurope.  where  hemp  is  exten- 
sively and  profitably  cullivatcd,  the  climate  corres- 
poudb  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  Slates; 


hence  it  does  not  require  to  be  acclimated  lo  a 
high  iioithern  latitude  in  order  to  ripen  and  coat 
llie  lirsi  year's  plmting.  The  comparative  advan- 
la.je  of  raising  hemp,  may  be  easily  estimated  on 
calciilatiiin  Ihe  quanliiy  produced  on  an  acre,  ttie 
pi  ice  for  which  it  sells  in  market,  the  expense  for 
sied.  Ihe  use  of  the  land,  and  the  value  of  the  la- 
bour in  raising  the  crop.  If  the  land  is  fresh  and 
wi  I  piepared,  half  a  ton  on  an  acre  may  b.;  a 
lair  esiiiii  lie;  but  if  it  is  rather  iiil>  riur,  an  acre 
will  yi'll  U|ioii  an  average,  one-third  of  a  Ion;  and 
the  cleiring  il  of  the  -eed.  whi  n  taken  green  from 
Ihe  field,  will  rosi  one  Ihiid  pail  of  the  product,  if 
d"ni-  by  a  michine.  Now.  if  half  a  t^n  can  be 
r.iised  on  an  acre,  nml  it  will  cost  one  third  of  this 
quaiiiity  after  it  is  ent  and  removed  to  Ihe  manu- 
fiicior}  to  fit  if  for  m'rket.  ihit  will  leave  to  Ihe 
grower  SIX  hundred  and  sixty  lbs.,  which  will  sell, 
if  of  a  iiiiddling   qoility  for  sixty-six   dollars— that 

is  at  the  rale  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  Ion The 

seeil  reqiiijed  to  sow  an  acre  in  the  present  scarci- 
ty, will  cost  eight  d.illir-;  the  ex|iense  for  labour  ia 
sowing,  gathering  and  conveying  the  same  to  a 
place  of  manuf ictuiing.  will  probably  aiiiount  to 
ten  dollars  more,  making  an  aggregate  ol  twenty- 
four  dollars.  Il  is  eviilent  from  this  statement,  that 
the  cnllivation  of  beinp.  SO  long  as  it  bears  a  price 
aii\  tiling  like  the  present,  is  the  most  profitable 
crop  that  can  be  r.iised.  'Ihe  common  produce  of 
Ihe  fiilils  (taking  in  the  arcniinl  the  uncertainty  of 
the  seasons,)  and  the  present  reduced  prices,  do 
not  more  than  pay  for  the  labour  in  raising;  leaving 
the  finances  of  the  firmer,  at  the  end  of  ihe  year, 
not  more  if  so  prosperous  as  Ibey  were  at  the  com- 
mencement. Hot  if  Ihe  cultivation  of  hemp  he 
generally  introduced,  Ihe  northern  states  will  be 
able  lo  c  mpele.  in  the  productive  opulence  of  the 
fielil.wilh  the  cotton  glowing  stales  in  the  suuih. 
The  eiiibarrassmenls  of  commerce  will  then  be  re- 
moved anil  the  hand  of  iniliislry  and  frugality  will 
receive  the  rewards  of  plenty.  Russia  and  the 
norlli  of  Kurope  have  been  ahuiidantly  supplied 
upon  llieir  fiosly  mountains  and  arid  plains,  hj 
raising  ifiis  productive  vegetable,  and  should  it  be 
ever  so  generally  cultivated,  there  is  no  probabilitjr 
of  OTersiucking  Ihe  market  The  quantities  used 
in  different  kinds  of  busine»s.  and  particularly  for 
ropes  and  canvass  in  sbipping.  are  almost  incalcu- 
lable. 'I'ht  farmers  in  Ibis  vicinily  will  make  a 
fair  PXperii^ent  this  seisoii,  of  the  u'ilily  in  raising 
it,  whether  it  answers  public  ex|)ectalion  or  not. 
(  onsideriblf  quantiiics  will  be  sowed  and  planit  d, 
and  a  machiie  for  cleaning  il  is  immediately  lo  be 
erected  on  Ihf  falls  in  this  place.  Should  the  bi.si- 
ness  be  prosperous,  the  farmers  of  Vermont  may 
congratulate  (Kemsrlves  upon  ihe  value  i>f  the  arqni- 
sitiun  and  the  prospect  ol  prufii.ible  employment. 

[ t'ermoiil  .Aurora, 


QUERIES  AS  TO  THE  COTTON  CROP. 

Mr.  Skinkeb,  A'urth  Caro/ini,  June  6,  l8-'8. 

If  you  possess  or  can  conveniently  acquire  any 
thing  like  tolerablj  correct  iidormalion  of  the  defi- 
cit in  the  cotton  crjp  of  18-27.  when  compared  with 
that  of  18-26.  >ou  will  greatly  oblige  the  rolto* 
planters  by  slating,  in  your  useful  paper,  what  that 
deficit  is  believed  to  be.  Krom  a  knowh  dge  of  my 
own  crop,  and  surh  of  my  neighbours  as  I  have 
talked  with,  and  from  information  wbich  I  have  re- 
ceived Irom  diflerenl  p;»rts  of  the  slate,  I  am  sa- 
'isfied  that  Ihecrop  of  North  Carolina  of  l)s'27,  was 
liltle,  if  any,  over  one  fi)urlh  of  that  of  l»2l>  In 
Virginia,  I  understand,  il  was  not  belter  than  in 
North  Carolina.  And  from  what  I  have  learned 
in  converialion  with  genllenicn  who  have  visited 
Charleston.  Augusta,  and  Savannah — and  there 
made  inq'sries  of  several  of  the  niosl  respectable 
cioninissiul  merchants,  the  crops  in  Georgia  and 
bouth  Cartliiia  in   18-27,  fell  tbort  about  two  fillbs 
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nl  wh.<l  lliry  wert-  in  I8.'6  In  N^rlli  M  inRiim  Hnil 
Kl(iri<lii.  til-  V  wrrr  not  hnlor  than  in  ttroiRi*  Hn<l 
>oNth  C.iroliiKi.  Wliollirt  in  Mi«»i— ipi>i.  Iahii'IUm, 
anil  T'ni'<">siT,  llii'V  «rrc  h«  mmil  or  Ih-IIit,  I  Imvr 
not  l>f .  n  »Mr  lo  irarn.  Tlir  (Cfnfi;ill>  rfcrivcil 
a|>inion  mi'Oni:  Ihinr  l>r»t  infirmr<t  i-,  llml  III'"  Top 
ol  IH.'T.  will  lie  nl  I.H>I  J.'iO.OllO  hulrs  -liorl  of  thai 
ol  \S16  Sonin  KO  so  f;ir  as  to  »»y  It  i'  S50  ll'  not 
^(HIAHM)  l>:ili-»  »h(>il 

Sli.Hil.l  llir  .Itliril  of  1817  he  Kj'iiil  lo  OjO  000 
biili--,  :inil  nnv  ili«:«»lrr  Ixf.il  tlic  crop  ol  ISJS.Ihe 
efli  ft  mxin  ilir  prirr  of  Ihil  Hflicif  tnnsl  In  Rrrat. 
April  mill  M«y  h«rr  been  <1rv  and  grnrniliy  cool 
Such  upriMic*  are  u»u»ll)  lolliwed  hy  ";iini  mul 
Buivl  fall*  whirh  an-  >ur<-  lo  proiliico  the  rot — Ihi- 
(tr»U'«t  rnriiiy  lo  the  rolloii    plant. 

Uv  this  lime  ihe  nuiiiher  ol  h.iles  of  the  crop  ol 
1^^7.  »hippfil  ami  lo  be  shipped  from  i|ie  »i-veral 
fixat  ports  of  the  L'niled  Siales.  I  siioiild  presume, 
was  pretty  well  ascrrtaiiicd,  nd  hrlicvmi;  il  not  un 
likfl/  th.it  you  may  either  know  or  possess  the 
lucans  of  IcHmine.  I  havt-  heen  induced,  as  one  ol 
jour  snb-rnbers  and  ronstaht  readers,  to  ask,  thai 
yon  would,  throui:h  the  i^ediuiii  of  yuur  very  useful 
P»pt'r,  give  us  the  inform.ilion  niiicli  desirtd  by 
Cotton  Plamtehs, 


Cotton  Ckop  or  the  Uniti.d  States. 

The  SaFoiiiiuh  Ge/irg-iim  of  the  l-iih  ult  contains 
•  Ti  ty  lonn  .mil  p.irticular  statement  of  ihccropof 
cotton  ol  the  United  ijtaies,  for  iSiS.  Also  the  iiii- 
poits,  coiisuroptiuD  and  rxport>  of  rottnn  in  Great 
Bri'ain — This  paper  states  lh»-  total  crop  of  the 
United  Slates  for  I8i8.  will  be  7»7.000  I'ags,  viz: 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,     .  30  000 

Get)rttia,         ....  I2ci.0n0 

Sjulh  Carolina,         .         .         .  l-.^(i,iiOO 

Sea  Islands  from  Georgia  and  South 

Carolina 36,000 

Mobile  Bay,  .  .  Oo.dOO 

New  Orleans,     ....       S6(;,iili0 

787,000 

We  publish>-H  an  estimate  in  April,  which  niade 
the  crop  ol    ISa7,  70»).00(l.  [Petersburg  paper. 


DOUGLASS'  PA1  E.NT    THKASHI.NG    MA 
CHINE. 
For  ITtKuhine  hhtal.  Rye.  Oats.  Bdrky,  ^-c. 
Tlii-  niaciiiire  ls  now    lirooslit   to  such  a  stale  of 
perfection,  that  the  proprietor  iii  hesitatingly  offers 
it    to   the    public,  believini;   it    to   be    th*    best   and 
most  approved    plan    now    in   use.     |i   ll.rasbes   as 
fast    as    ft.ur    hands    can    l^nd    it        The    quanliti 
thrislwd  (lo   do  an  easy  day's  work,)  is  about    100 
bushel,  of  wheat  or  200    bushels  of  oats   per  daj  . 
ainl  may  be  doubled  liy  drinne  il.     The  straw  may 
be  easily  bound  alter  being   thrashed,  and  is  much 
briier   for    lodder   than  when  tlinsh.d  in    Hie  o-di- 
narv  Wd^,  and  ibe  giai»  nrny  he  thrasheil  ilau  when 
damp.      The  «heal  is  cleansed   Croiii  all  -iiiui,  fuiz. 
ao.i    ilusl.   and    other    gram    made    perfectlv   cleai 
Slid    liright   with   once    passing  ihrou-h    a  "faniiini; 
null.      Ihe  machine  is  but    lililc  |.,rger  than  a   Ian 
rinj;   mill,  perfectly  sin.ple  in   its  ronstriiction,  not 
Il  .ble  to  get  out  of  order,  of  one  or  two  horse  uow 
er.     Price  §100.  "^ 

Having  had  one  of  Ibe  above  mentioned  ma- 
chines erected  in  my  barn,  and  wilnrssing  its  ope- 
raiiou  by  the  power  of  two  horses,  it  is  in  my  opin 
ion.  capable  of  performing  a  greater  bu-iness  than 
»ny  other  machine  of  the  kind  oflercd  to  the  public 
As  a  test  of  its  power,  I  thrashed  one  hundred 
sheaves  of  wheat  of  more  than  the  ordinary  size, 
in  the  space  of  twelve  minutes.  Said  machine  is 
SIM. pie  in    Its    construction,  and    to  all    appearance 

.Itlicu,  G'enetee  Co.  JV.  Y.  18i7. 


Having  had  one  of  the  above  mentioned  ma 
'huies  ^cl  up  in  our  barn,  we  cerlily,  that  in  oiii 
Opinion.  It  IS  capable  of  performing  a  greater  biisi 
•  lesn  than  any  machine  of  the  kiml  ollered  to  the 
public  As  a  test  of  lis  power,  we  lliriished  oiii: 
liuiidrMi  and  seven  bushels  of  wh'^at  in  four  and  a 
half  hours.  Si:Ht  Krainakh 

HaIIKIs     ItKAIN^Kl). 

Alexnuder.  C entire  Co  JV.  V  1,SJ7 

I,  Robert  Knox,  of  the  town  of  Scipio,  County 
of  Cayuga,  certify,  that  said  machine,  set  in  luo- 
luin  by  (wo  horses,  thrashed  one  hundred  l.irgi- 
crailled  sheaves  of  Hint  wheat,  averaging  from  eight 
to  ten  bushels  per  hundred  sheaves,  in  forty  mi 
niiles,  and  dining  that  time  the  horses  and  machine 
were  attended  only  by  myself  ami  son,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  this  machine  will  thrash  one  bushel 
111  twenty  more  out  of  the  saiire  sheaves,  than  any 
other  mode  of  thrashing  out  grain  with  winch  I  am 
acuu  linted.  RoBCUT  KnoX. 

JuuK  8(/«,  1827. 

3>-.\  machine  can  be  seen  at  the  n'ore  of  W. 
Rhodes  for  a  few  days,  when,  it  will  be  removed  in 
ihe  country,  and  put  in  operation  for  inspection, 
(which  the  owner  prefers)  previous  to  offering  for 
sale;  due  notice  will  be  given,  »vhen  and  where  it 
may  be  seen  in  operation. 

Bolt.  Jwte.  1828.  ZALMON  BOOTH. 


ftlR.  JACOBS'  CORN  REPORTS. 
Mr.  Editor, 

In  your  paper  of  30th  May  last,  I  find  an  extract 
from  the  London  M  .rning  Chronicle  ol  23d  April, 
relating  to  Mr.  .Jacobs'  second  report  on  the  agri- 
culture and  grdin  of  the  continental  states  of  Eu- 
rope. 

According  to  this  report,  the  annual  average  ba- 
portation  (rom  all  (he  wheat  growing  coundies  ol 
continenlal  Europe,  amnunls  now  to  no  more  (dan 
435.567  quarters,  or  a,484,4J6  bushels;  but  if  Ali. 
Jacobs  had  inlurmed  us,  at  the  same  tune,  wl„it 
quantity  these  selfsame  countries  have  furni.-hed  to 
England  in  passed  years,  (bel'ore  the  corn  law 
sealed  her  ports  almost  hermetically,)  it  would  have 
been  more  instructive,  as  well  as  interesting  lo  us; 
and  if  Mr  Jacobs  had  added  some  information, 
shewing  what  quantities  of  wheat  might  be  produc- 
ed by  continental  Europe,  under  circumstances  (a- 
vouring  Ihe  exportation,  his  report  would  iiideeo 
have  a  good  deal  of  value  for  us  as  a  wheat  grow- 
ing country. 

I'he  extract  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  has  a 
tendency  (o  mislead  our  wheat-growing  larmers,  as 
it  <eei/u  lo  prove  that  all  Ihe  continental  wheat  dis- 
tricts can  only  sp.ire  the  very  modeiate  quantity  of 
3.484,456  bushels  of  wheat,  or  about  700.000  liai- 
rels  of  flour.  This  conclusion  woyld  be  a  very  ei 
roi.eous  one;  and  (he  fact  is  this:  'Ihe  corn  laws  ol 
England,  which,  by  an  almost  absolute  prohibition, 
are  calculated  to  prevent  Ihe  importation  of  wheal, 
in  order  to  raise  the  price  ol  that  of  their  own  grow- 
ing, and  more  particularly,  though  indirectly,  the 
rent  ol  land,  have  forced  the  continental  farmers  to 
abandon  Ihe  growing  of  wheat  for  exportation,  and 
no  wheat  is  now  shipped  lor  England  from  any  ol 
the  wheat  districts  mentioned  in  the  report,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  wind;  or  if  any  sur- 
plus remains  on  hand  on  the  continent,  which  the 
home  market  cannot  absorb,  and  which  is  Iherelore 
sold  by  ihe  necessitous  farmer  at  the  exporting  mer- 
chants'oujh  yjrice — a  very  low  one  of  course.  The 
grain  fai.lors  in  London,  (mostly  meu  of  considera 
ble  properly,;  to  whom  such  parcels  of  wheat  are 
consigned,  are  at  any  time  very  willing  lo  advance 
money  thereupon,  lo  the  amount  of  one  half  ortw.< 
thirds,  charging  &4  interest,  granary  rent,  Sic;  and 
'Uch  parcels  of  grain  are  frequently  laying  in  their 
warehouses  for  three,  four  and  five  years.    The  le- 


port  of  Mr.  J  icobs  iluo,  ihereturr,  nut  shew,  mat 
conlinentnl  Europe,  can  ab«olulely  furnish  no  oiore 
ib.iii  700,000  barrels  of  (lour,  and  if  our  f«riiirrs 
ivere  to  concluile  that,  considering  this  moderate 
quantum  and  the  great  cnnsiiinplion  of  the  arlirlc 
in  England,  there  miuhl  still  be  an  opening  for 
Iheni  in  the  English  ports,  they  would  find  them 
selves  greatly  mislaken, 

I  am  in  a  friendly  coirespondence  wiih  a  gentle 
man,  who  owns  three  C(insiiler,ilp|e  eslules  in  Mas 
sovia. which  is  a  district  of  Lithuania,  and  aline 
wheat  country.  On  each  of  these  three  estates  he 
used  lormerly  to  sow  five  to  six  hundred  acres  io 
wheat;  but  now,  owing  lo  the  effect  of  the  English 
corn  laws,  he  sows  them  with  ryt,  and  converts  this 
in  his  own  distilleries,  into  whi.skej.  He  wrote  lo 
me,  not  many  months  ago,  that  for  several  years 
past  he  has  entirely  changed  his  moile  of  fanning; 
and  that,  independent  of  rye  for  his  slills,  he  de- 
votes himself  eiiiirely  lo  the  breeding  of  Merino 
sheep  and  horses.  Of  the  former  he  has  several 
flocks,  amounting  to  about  5000;  and  besides  thein 
he  keeps  about  forty  brood  mares.  Bo(h  these 
branches,  be  assures  me,  yield  bi.n  a  better  profit 
than  wheat  could  do. 

If  )ou  think  these  hasty  remarks  worth  publish- 
ing, you  are  welcome  to  do  so. 

A  Constant  Reaobb. 


PROFI  FABLE  COW. 

Col.  John  Hare  Powel,  of  Philadelphia  county, 
has  a  cow  of  (he  slioit  horn  Uiiihani  breed,  which 
gives  26  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  from  which 
twcitly  luid  a  half  pnunds  of  butler  are  made  in  a 
Acek  Her  teed  is  slop  of  corn  meal,  clover  and 
orchard  grass. 

Col  Powel  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  breed- 
ing of  valuable  cattle,  and  has  been  remarkably 
siiccesslul.  If  our  farmers  will  set  down  and  calcu- 
late bow  many  of  their  cuwa  it  tvill  lake  lo  produce 
20i  lbs.  of  bulter  per  week,  and  how  much  the 
keeping  of  each  cow  is  worth,  the)  may  loriu  a 
tolerably  coTect  estimate  of  how  much  more  Col. 
Powel's  co>v  is  worth  than  one  of  their  own, 'and 
ihey  may  possibly  let  in  a  su-picion,  also,  that  ex- 
cellent as  is  (heir  style  offal  iiiing,  there  is  still  room 
Tor  some  improveaient 

[P<ni%hkeepsie  Journal,  June  4. 

[A  few  years  since,  Mr.  Greg-,  a  most  respecta. 
t)le  merchant  ol  this  pjare,  owned  a  small  red  and 
white  cow,  which  came  down  Irniii  Adams  county, 
Pa.  We  hiVe  heard  ;.ini.  several  Uines,  offer  a  wa- 
ger of  JIOO  thil  she  would  give  tliiity  quarts  of 
milk  a  day;  lor  he  said  she  h  id  repeatedly  given 
Ihirty-two.  >he  was  kept  in  a  grass  lot  aiijuiniog 
his  house,  and  well  led.] 


BOaTICULTURB. 


GARDENING— SEA  KALE. 

(From  the  3olh  number  (I'cb.  18. S.)  of  tlic  Paris  "Jour- 
nal dcs  Connaissaiiccs  Csuelles  el  Pratiques.] 
(  Translated  for  the  ^Imtrican  Farmer.) 

For  thiity-five  or  forty  years  they  have  had  io 
England  ail  excellent  vege(.,b)e,  culliv.id  d  inmost 
ol  (heir  gardens,  and  solil  lu  abundance  in  (he  Lon- 
don and  other  markets,  which  is  to  this  day  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  France  land  America,] — I  mean 
ihi'  Craiiibe  j^laritima.  or  Sea  Kile.  Il  grows  wild 
along  a  part  ol  our  coast,  and  also  that  ol  England. 
In  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  the  latter,  it 
has  been  sought  and  gathered  as  a  V'  getahle;  and, 
more  recently,  introduced  into  g.irdens  and  cultivat- 
ed, it  has  become  one  of  Ihe  most  esteemed. 

.Mthongb  it  was  k'lown  in  Fiance  that  we  pos- 
sessed the  plint;  anil  .•lihoiigh  we  have  a  long  time 
been  acquainted  with  its  culture — yet  hardly  any 
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stfenlion  liiis  been  paid  lo  it,  In  the  rojal  i^atilcns 
and  (hose  of  the  princes,  and  particularly  at  Ver- 
lailles,  il  has  been  cultivated  with  the  utmost  suc- 
cess; as  also  by  a  few  amutcurs,  near  P.iris  and  in 
the  provinces;  but  in  no  part  of  France  lias  it  yet 
been  sent  to  market,  and  the  use  made  of  il  by 
kome  individuals  is  only  an  exception. 

This  vegelable  deserves,  nevertheless,  all  the  fa- 
vour it  enjoys  in  England,  being  savoury  and  uliole- 
aome,  earlier  than  asparagus,  and  as  early  as  bro- 
coli;  (that  is,  at  the  season  when  green  ve;;etables 
»re  most  rare  and  most  desired,  and  when  also  they 
are  most  beneficial;)  and  being,  in  line,  so.  easily 
forced,  that  it  may  be  had,  at  slight  eipcnse  and 
trouble,  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

It  is  true  that  the  necessity  of  bleaching,  every 
year,  the  young  shoots,  which  are  what  is  eaten, 
renders  the  cultivation  a  little  more  troublesonie 
than  that  of  ordinary  vegetables.  You  have  to  wait, 
too,  a  couple  of  years  for  the  first  crop;  and  it  is 
difiTicult  to  raise,  because  many  of  the  seeds  being 
defective,  never  come  up,  or  the  young  plants  are 
destroyed  by  woo<llice  and  other  insects.  But 
these  inconveniences  should  not  deter  us  from  ob- 
taining a  vegetable  really  excellent,  which  lasts  six 
or  seven  years,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  more. 
They  were  felt  in  England  as  well  as  here,  but  they 
Lave  not  prevented  its  cultivation  from  becoming 
general.  Besides,  every  difficulty  can  be  readily 
overcome  by  a  little  care  and  good  will  on  the  part 
of  the  gardener;  and  several  of  our  good  horticul- 
turists, such  as  Messrs.  Hedy,  Grison,  &,c.  have 
proved  that  it  can  be  raised  in  France  with  com- 
plete success.  [Il  is  cultivated  with  success,  and  is 
very  highly  esteemed  at  the.  hospitable  old  seat  of 
Col.  J.  C.Wilson,  in  Somerset  county,  Maryland.] 
It  seems,  then,  that  all  that  is  wantinj  to  make  il 
comuion  here,  is  to  make  it  known.  Nuw  that  we 
have  a  horticultural  society,  that  will  be  a  task  for  it, 

interesting  and  worthy  of  its  labours. 

•  ••>•*" 

CULTURE. 

The  Sea-kale  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  cmci- 
fciuus  plants.  It  resembles  the  cabbage,  anil  lias 
large,  tliick  waving  leaves  of  a  bluish  colour,  a  »talk 
covered  with  branches,  and  a  large  round  head  ol 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  little  hard  round 
^ods,  each  containing  a  seed.  'J'he  leave*  and 
branches  die  in  the  fall;  but  the  stalk  lives,  and  re- 
produces others  every  spring.  This  vegetable  wa« 
first  discovered,  growing  spontaneously,  on  the  sea- 
coast.  When,  early  in  the  season,  the  new  shoots 
begin  to  rise,  and,  as  often  happens,  they  are  co- 
vered with  a  crust  of  sand  brought  by  the  wind  or 
the  tides,  they  lift  il  into  lillle  hillocks.  Obser- 
vation showed  that  the  shoots,  thus  smothered, 
were  white,  temlir,  and  excellent  to  eat;  such 
•hoots  were  sought  in  preference  to  any  others 
Transplanted  from  its  state  of  wildness  into  ;;ar- 
dens,  the  same  circumstance  indicated  the  means 
of  producing  the  same  elTects;  that  is,  lileacliiiig  or 
whitening  the  young  shoots  by  de[)riving  lliein  ol 
air  and  light.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  that  condition 
(bat  the  sea-kale  is  valuable. 

Its  culture  may  be  reduced  to  two  rules:  1st.  To 
obtain  good  strong  plants;  and  2dly.  To  whiten  the 
ihoots  in  spring. 

To  obtain  good  strong  plants,  the  soil  should  be 
light,  mellow,  deep,  anil  well  worked;  and  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  distance  between  the  plants 
when  they  are  set  out — that  is,  about  18  inches. 

Sea-kale  is  generally  raised  from  the  seed,  but  it 
may  be  raised  also  from  slips  or  from  roots.  The 
seed  is  sown  either  where  it  is  intended  the  plants 
shall  remain,  or  in  a  nursery  bed,  to  be  afterwards 
planted  out.  The  time  for  sowing  is  from  February 
to  May.  Some  persons  sow  in  autumn;  which  is 
done  at  Versailles,  for  instance,  but  it  ia  under 
frain«s  and  ia  old  bet-beds. 


To  sow  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  draw 
(with  a  line)  straight  rows  about  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  apart,  and  along  each  row,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, make  little  hollows,  or  troughs,  to  receive 
the  seed,  mixing  the  earth  up  well,  or  even  renew- 
ing it  entirely,  if  it  be  too  strong;  then  in  each  hol- 
low sow  eight  or  nine  seeds  about  two  inches  apart. 
To  aid  their  vegetation,  which  is  slow,  they  must 
be  watered  when  the  ground  is  dry.  V\  hen  the 
young  seedlings  begin  to  show  themselves,  they 
must  be  defended  from  lice  and  other  bugs  by  the 
ordinary  means;  that  is,  by  frequent  waterings,  and 
by  sprinkling  ashes  on  them  before  the  dew  is  off.'or 
immediately  after  watering.  When  the  plants  have 
taken  and  are  safe,  you  leave  only  one  or  three,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  you  may  wish  to  adopt.  They 
must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  In  November,  the 
dead  or  dying  leaves  must  be  taken  otT,  and  about 
two  inches  of  good  mellow  earth  or  mould  drawn 
up  around  the  plant.  The  second  year  will  require 
a  repetition  of  the  same  observances. 

Sowing  in  &  nursery  bed  dillers  from  the  preced- 
ing method   only   in   this,  that,  instead  of  the  little 


llje  elimale  of  I'.ins,  lioiii  llie  end  ol  Fi;bruary  to 
llie  end  of  .March,  aecorilint;  to  the  season.  There- 
fore, when  they  are  not  to  be  loreeil,  the  plants  that 
are  lo  be  whilened  iniist  be  covered  in  the  course  of 
February  or  beuinnins  of  M.ireh.  When  the  shoots 
have  attained  the  linnlh  of  five  or  si.t  inches,  they 
are  cut  oft'  about  half  an  inch  above  the  lower  end, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  buils  that  are  left, 
which  are  to  furnish  a  second  ssroHth  of  shoots. — 
TliLse  second  shoots  nii^hl,  in  Iheir  turn,  be  whilen- 
ed also  (as  is  soiiietMnes  done.)  by  ovcring  them 
like  the  first;  but  generaily,  after  having  cut  the 
shouts,  the  plants  arc  left  in  the  open  air,  to  form 
buds   for  the  next  year. 

^^ea  kale  shoots,  sjalherrd  at  the  proper  time,  have 
very  much  the  slrucliire  and  appearance  of  a  stalk 
ol  celery,  depriveil  of  its  large  leaves  and  retaining 
only  the  centre  or  heart  leaves.  They  are  boiled 
ullli  a  great  di'al  of  w.iter,  and  carefully  drained; 
anil  they  are  eaten  with  while  sauce,  with  butter,  or 
alone,  like  asparagus,  caulillower,  Stc.  Their  fla- 
vour partakes  of  lb  it  of  the  asparagus  and  that  of 
lirocoli,  or  Bnixelles  cabhauje.     If  the  shoots  are  cut 


troughs  or  basins,  you  sow  the  seed  in  rows  about    ulien  only  three  or  four  inches,  they  are  a  vegetable 

nine  inches  or  one  foot  apart,  and  thick  enough  to      ' 

leave  the  plants  six   or  eight  inches  distant  in  the 

rows  after  thinning.     There  they  remain  a  year, 

attended  as    above  directed;  and   in   February  or 

March  following,  are  taken  up   and  planted   out 

where  they  are  to  stand. 

Another  mode  of  nursery  planting,  is  to  prick  the 
young  plants  out  when  they  have  only  their  seed 
leaves.  In  that  case  the  seed  must  be  sown  much 
thicker,  or  even  in  a  hot-bed.  Such  was  the  plan 
pursued  by  M.  Hedy,  vvheu  he  was  head  gardener 
at  Versailles. 


P 


WHITENING    SEA-K.4LE. 

It  is  generally  two  years  from  the  seed  that  sea- 
kale  begins  to  bear,  and  that  it  must  be  whitened, 
lo  accomplish  this  there  are  various  ways,  winch 
may  be  dn  ided  into  the  following  classes:  1st.  that 
iiieihod  which  consists  in  shutting  up  the  plants,  by 
means  of  pots,  boxes,  frames,  SiC.  2d.  nature's 
method;  that  is  to  say,  covering  the  plant  wi!h  sand, 
uravel,  coal  sand,  light  mellow  earth,  mould.  Sic. 
3d.  covering  them  wilh  a  thick  coat  of  long  litter; 
to  which  might  probably  be  substituted,  at  least  in 
part,  leaves,  fern.  Sic. 

Whichever  of  these  methods  be  adopted,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  is,  to  obtain,  by  as 
complete  an  exclusion  of  light  as  possible,  sliools 
ihal  shall  be  while.  If,  then,  pots  are  used,  the 
holes  iu  them  must  be  plugged,  the  rims  pressed 
tight  against  the  ground,  and  some  earth  even 
drawn  up  around  them,  thai  it  may  be  still  darker. 
if  boxes,  frames, iii.c.  are  used,  every  joint,  chink  and 
crack  should  be  carefully  stopped;  and  if  the  frames 
have  glass  sashes,  the  latter  should  be  closely  co- 
vered with  straw  and  mats,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
light  cllcctually,  or  their  place  be  supplied  by  solid 
wooden  sashes  or  by  planks. 

To  examine  each  of  these  methods  in  detail, 
would  be  misplaced  in  an  elementary  essay.  I  will 
merely  say  that  pots  are,  for  many  reasons,  the  best 
for  pi  ivate  gardens;  but  that  when  the  cultivation 
is  lor  market  and  on  a  large  scale,  it  %vill  be  best  to 
adopt  the  mode  by  covering  with  sand,  Sic.  or  that 
by  long  litter,  or  that  by  frames,  Stc.  In  England 
they  make,  expressly  for  the  purpose,  pots  with  lids, 
which  are  very  convenient  and  Uselul,  but  much 
more  expensive  than  the  common  flower  pots,  and 
therefore  seldomer  resorted  to. 

The  sea-kule  puts  forth  its  shoots  naturally,  in 


[•This  suggestion  strikes  us  as  particularly  worthy 
of  notice,  llow  easy  to  sift  ashes  over  beds  ol  turnips, 
radishes,  and  other  vegetables,  so  often  destroyed  by 
insects.  The  ashes  being  dissolved,  forms  a  ley,  which, 
it  may  bo  supposed,  would  destroy  or  drive  Ihcm  oil'.] 


of  remarkable  delie.icy  and  sweetness.  But  that 
pr^ielice  would  be  expensive,  and  would  suit  only 
llie  rich:  for  common  purposes  it  is  better  to  let  the 
shoots  grow  longer,  when  they  furnish  a  greater 
quantity  of  food,  and  are  sti'l  very  good.  In  the 
London  markets  sea-kale  is  often  sold  eight  or  Diao 
inches  long,  or  even  more. 

FORCING    SE.\  E.ALE. 

For  a  winter  crop,  begin  in  February,  January, 
December,  or  even  as  early  as  November,  to  whiten 
your  plants  by  some  one  of  the  methods  above  de- 
scribed. When  the  puts  are  placed  or  the  mounds 
of  sand.  Sic.  made,  all  Ihe  intervals  among  the  pot«, 
or  mounds,  are  tiled  wilh  i;ood  manure,  to  the 
h(ij(lit  of  from  one  to  two  feel,  according  lo  Ihe  ri- 
gour of  the  season.  In  from  three  to  six  weeks,  the 
plan's,  excited  by  the  heat  of  the  manure,  send 
forth  shoots  that  are  fit  to  ualher.  The  English 
gardeners  strongly  recommend  that  the  heat  should 
not  be  suft'ercd  to  exceed  OlJ^  of  Farenheil,  ( I'iJ" 
Reaumtr,)  as  beyond  that  point  it  might  burn  the 
plants. 

In  the  royal  kitchen  gardens  at  Versailles,  and  is 
some  of  the  gardens  in  the  neishbourhood  of  Paris 
where  the  sea-kale  is  cultivated,  it  is  forced  in  frames. 
For  that  pirpose  the  same  process  is  adopted  as  for 
forcing  asparagus.  The  paths  are  duir  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  deep,  and  filled  wilh  fresh  manure.  ■ 
You  then  set  the  frames,  and  line  them  around 
the  sides  wiih  manure,  and  darken  theai  by  one  of 
the  methods  formerly  indicated.  In  disging  out  the 
paths,  the  upper,  or  sujierficial  earth,  should  be 
thrown  upon  llie  hot-bed,  so  as  to  cover  it  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  on  this  aijain  there  should  ho 
placed  some  litter.  In  the  kilchen  garden  at  Ver- 
sailles, it  is  commonly  a  one  year's  plant  that  is 
forced  in  lliis  way.  They  bi-giu  about  the  middle 
of  October  to  make  hot  beds  and  set  frames;  which 
they  repeat  every  fortnight,  in  order  to  have  a  suc- 
cession of  the  ve;;elable  tbrouKlioiit  the  winter. 

In  the  methods  I  have  described,  the  sea  kale  it 
whitened  on  the  spot  on  which  it  grew.  I  hava 
tried  another  mode,  that  of  transplanting.  Carried 
into  the  cellar  and  treated  like  the  emlitc,  it  would 
not  shoot,  and  the  roots  became  mouldy.  But  [ 
succeeded  very  well  in  planting  it,  crowded,  on  a 
thicker  bed  of  leaves,  covered  with  light  earth  and 
surrounded  by  frames. 

To  oblain  the  seed,  a  number  of  plants  of  two, 
three  or  more  years,  should  be  allowed  to  grow  na- 
turally in  the  open  air;  which  is  the  way  to  make 
them  blossom  vistorously.  The  English  advise  that 
all  the  llower  branches  that  are  not  wanted  for  seed 
should  be  pinched  oil',  thai  Mny  may  not  divert  any 
nourishment  from  the  seed-bearing  ones. 
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AMEUICAN  FARMER. 


io« 


WAV   TO  UA\K  KAIU.Y  \  KCii:  lAULK-S. 

Or\  fOiU  Uii  inchr*  loim,  ivn.l  ol"  tlio  »itnie  "r 
rrralcr  brra.Kli.  l->y  llirr..-  -.mI-.  "ii  n  roiiimoil  l)i-.l, 
orn  br.1  ma.l«  of  lr«v."..»ii.l  protest  it  Willi  m;<l^ 
drawn  over  polos  rr^llllK  on  lork<J  slick*.  On  each 
•oil  sow  one  or  two  row.  of  peas,  or  any  olhcr  ve 
)t«tal>le.  nnil  ever  llieiii  with  Rooil  iiumiI.I.  >>  hen 
lliR  sc.son  will  allow  of  these  plant,  heme  Irans- 
plunle.l,  take  up  each  soil  «ep»r..lrly.  anil  place 
Ihpiii  in  the  op.n  air,  «vhcro  jou  Hi»h  Ihcin  '»  *'.""''• 
»t  proper  ilittancrs.  [luid. 


SILK-INQUIRIES. 

J.  S.  S.iyntK,  Esq.  The  l'inM,.J,.'i'  21, 18=8. 

Sir— In  your  American  Farmer,  I  find  a  preni 
HrnI  sai.l  abonl  ihe  silk  -.vorin.  raisiiiR  silk.  &c.  Sci-. 
but  I  am  not  »<lvi<eil  as  to  the  reason.  »»hy  ''"^  ""■ 
ported  worm  i»  prel'orred  to  onr  imiis;enous  nianii- 
factiirer— I  wai  ilra>vn  (o  this  inquiry  by  this  eii- 
cunistancr;  while  rcadin;;  a  treatise  on  the  silken 
•ubject.  a  yomi;;  lly  entered  my  hall,  and  presented 
itseU'on  my  supper  table;  display  ins  '•*  "ph  •""' 
(taiidy  wiiiKS  ol  yellow  hue,  to  my  inspection.  I 
irrcslcd  it,  .ind  placed  it  in  a  shade;  Ihe  next  day 
It  deposited  three  e»ss;  and  in  three  days  went  to 
•leop'lor  ever.  The  e'.;i:s  were  neylecled:  in  two 
days  thereafter  another  lly  presenled  itself  from  a 
cocoon,  taken  from  my  garden,  anil  suspended  in 
Ihe  house.  This  fly  exhibils  a  rich  brownish  hue. 
of  silky  texture,  with  a  round  transparent  spot  near 
Ihe  centre  of  each  winj;.  about  the  size  of  a  small 
|;arden  pea;  I  have  this  lly  row  in  a  shade,  where  it 
has  deposited  about  one  hundred  eggs,  nine  of 
which  I  enclose  In  the  coeoon. 

1  should  like  to  know,  through  your  valuable  com- 
municant, why  the  native  cocoon  is  not  as  valuable 
as  that  brouclit  from  abroad;  and  if  not  as  valua- 
ble, why  it  may  not  be  cultivated  for  some  good 
anil  useful  purpose. 

'I'hese  native  cocoons  abound  in  our  woods,  gar- 
dens and  fences,  and  seem  to  invite,  nay  press  us  to 
appropriate  thcni  to  some  advantas;eous  purpose. 
Yours.  &c.  COWLES  iMEAD. 


-ible,  if  not,  next   spiinit;    anil  an   e.\iierin I  tried 

Willi  the  worms  upon  a  l.irtjor  scale.  iNly  inipres.sion 
IS.  that  this  woriii  when  reclaimed,  and  fed  en  ihe 
mulberry,  if  It  »vill  eat  it,  will  proiliice  nood  silk.  It 
would  lie  interesliiiK  to  know  the;  kinil  of  tree  it 
feeds  on  in  Mississippi.  In  some  parts  it  feeds  on 
the  cherry,  (what  kind  of  cherry,  I,  as  yet,  have 
not  ascertained.)  The  eg:;  of  Ibis  worm  is  formed 
precisely  like  that  of  the  Italian,  but  is  white,  uixl 
about  four  times  as  larije  as  the  latter.  The  silk, 
niter  being  boiled  six  hours,  is  pretty  harsh,  and 
ihe  tibres  about  double  the  sire  of  the  common  silk 
tibre.  and  of  about  the  same  strcHgth. 

As  to  Mr.  Lawyier's  letter  enclosini;  cocoons  from 
worms  fed  on  the  common  red  mulberry,  I  have 
oidy  to  remark,  that  we  have  had  numberless  speci- 
mens of  sewimc  silk  made  from  that  species  of  mul- 
lierry,  of  a  quality  equal  to  any  made  from  the 
white.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  good  coarse 
silk  can  be  made  from  it;  or  that  the  worms  will 
thrive  very  well  when  fed  on  it.  I  am.  however, 
doubtful  whether  silk  made  from  it  will  have  so 
splendid  a  lustre,  and  whether  it  will  be  of  the  ex- 
(piisile  fineness  of  texture  of  that  produced  from 
Ihe,  white  iMulberry.  And  yet  it  is  possible,  that 
the  one  will  be  found  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
other.  This  must  be  left  to  actual  experiment  by 
some  skilful  person  on  both  kinds  at  the  same  time, 
:inil  with  11  onus  from  the  same  family.  1  am  now 
iii;ikina;  an  experiment,  and  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
speak  more  decisively  on  the  subject. 

Yours,  &c.  GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 


INTEiirri^Xi  XXVIFROVSnaSKTT. 


ILURAIi  ZSCONOXVIV. 


ANSWER. 

M«.  Skinn-eb,  Baltimore,  June  I!,  1858. 

The  cocoon  of  the  native  silk  worm  which  you 
handed  aie  has  occupied  a  good  deal  of  my  atten- 
tion. From  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mead,  it  appears  this 
species  of  silk  worm  is  to  be  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  Mississippi;  and  I  believe  it  is  conmion  to 
all  parts  of  the  union.  It  certainly  approaches  as 
near  to  the  Italian  silk  worm  as  do  the  abori^rines  of 
America  to  the  Europeans — the  colour  bein;:dark, 
and  the  fibre  coarse.  The  construction  of  the  co- 
coon is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Italian — 
Ihe  fibre  being  laid  on  by  Ihe  worm  In  the  same 
manner — the  colour  is  a  dark  drab,  and  the  cocoon 
about  double  the  size  and  weight  of  the  Italian. 
There  is  one  peculiarity,  however,  in  this  American 
cncoon — the  sum,  with  which  it  is  charged,  is  al- 
most imohible  in  boiling  water,  which  fact,  it  is 
feared,  will  render  its  appropriation  to  a  prntltable 
use  impracticable.  After  having  immersed  Ihe  co- 
coon in  water,  and  gradually  raised  the  temperature 
even  to  Ihe  boiling  point,  I  found  all  attempts  to 
wind  ofT  the  silk  inen'ectual,  till  I  had  impregnated 
the  water  with  soap,  and  boiled  the  cocoon  steadily 
for  six  hours.  The  gum  then  gave  way,  and  had 
Ihe  cocoon  not  bi  en  perforated  by  Ihe  moth,  I  could 
have  wound  oil'  the  silk  with  facility.  Another  pe- 
culiarity is,  the  colour  is  not  affected  by  extracting 
the  gum  as  in  the  Italian;  it  is  possible,  however, 
that,  as  in  the  latter,  the  colour  of  the  cocoon  may 
be  derived  from  the  ^um,  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing six  hours  bulling,  llie  trum  was  only  partially 
extracted.  The  t-n'^t  of  this  worm,  sent  by  Mr. 
Mead,  will  be  carefully  hatched  this  summer,  if  pos- 


(From  the  London  Mechanic's  Magazine.) 
MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  place  the  hives 
where  Ihe  sun  has  Ihe  greatest  inlliience, — such  as 
beneath  a  south  wall. — and  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  same  situation  during  the  winter.  For  Ihe 
summer  this  is  all  right;  but  as  the  winter  ap- 
proaches, the  hives  should  be  placed  where  the  sun 
never  appears.  It  is  not  so  much  the  degree  of 
cold  that  injures  Ihe  bees  as  the  variations.  Under 
a  south  wall  the  sun  is  sometimes  povverful,  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter;  thus  the  bees  are  roused 
into  action,  and  are  ill  prepared  to  meet  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  the  nlKht.  Besides,  when  laying  in  a 
torpid  slate,  which  they  do  during  the  coldest  wea- 
ther, the  bees  do  not  require  so  much  food;  and  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  Ihe  colil  is  not  so  excessive 
during  the  ni;;lit  where  the  sun  has  not  shone  du- 
ring Ihe  day;  but  even  allowing  the  reverse,  still  I 
think  as  the  degrees  of  cold  are  less  variable,  the 
north  side  of  a  house  or  wall  is  the  preferable  situ- 
ation during  the  winter.  Nor  should  the  bees  be 
removed  into  the  sun  until  Ihe  trees  have  «o  far 
shot  forth  their  buds  that  they  may  find  a  sufficient 
repast. 

I  think  those  hints  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
would  wish  to  become  practical  apiarists.  INly 
knowledge  of  Ihe  matter  is  theoretical;  but  I  have 
friends  who  follow  the  practice.  R.  H. 


STA  TlsriCS  OK  VIRGINIA. 

In  every  country,  there  is  some  leadinir  object  of 
pursuit,  which  impels,  with  more  or  less  force,  Ih* 
acts  of  till-  pc-ople.  'Ibis  leadini;  piineiple  may  be 
called  the  temper  of  n  n.ition,niid  necessarily  ci- 
erti  a  conlrolling  power  over  all  its  acts.  Wlier* 
the  people  have  a  voice,  however,  it  is  they  who 
act,  and  are  acteil  on  hy  thii  mural  force.  Internal 
iiiiprovemeni  is  at  Ibis  lime  the  obji-ct  which  evinces 
Ihe  parHmount  feilini;  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
To  meliorate  their  eon.lition  in  every  practicabla 
manner  that  awakeneil  ingenuity  may  point  out, 
will  henceforth  mark  and  exalt  the  character  of  the 
people  of  the  people  of  the  L'niteil  Slates;  but  from 
the  complex  nature  of  the  form  of  government, 
works  of  puldic  utility  will  be  unilertaken  anil  exe- 
cuted with  iineipial  iiilelliKenre  and  ener;;y,  follow- 
ing the  impulse  niven  by  local  stale   politics. 

New  York  and  Virs;inia  otTer  themselves  as  pro- 
minent examples,  illuslrative  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
position. The  two  states,  ivilli  very  unequal  inter- 
nal features,  possess  in  one  respect,  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner,  similar  advantages,  as  connect- 
ing links  between  the  great  Atlantic  harbours  and 
the  vast  interior  of  North  America;  both  have  a 
territorial  extension,  which  grasps  the  necessary 
extremes.  The  western  border  of  one  reaches  tha 
great  Canadian  sea;  that  of  the  lalter  is  formed  by 
the  Ohio  river.  Willi  such  resemblance  as  to  fa- 
cility, how  vast  has  been  the  difference  in  positivo 
execution  of  plans  to  render  their  respective  advan^ 
lagcs  available?  Few  citizens  of  Virginia  could, 
without  regret,  answer  Ihe  interrogatory.  From 
local  position,  from  the  obvious  effect  on-  the  indivi- 
dual prosperity  of  the  peo[)le,and  on  the  impor- 
tance of  liie  state  as  a  member  of  Ihe  confederacy, 
V'lrginia,  in  place  of  being  behind  New  York  and 
I'ennsylvania,  ought  to  have  been  the  leading  state 
of  the  Union,  in  every  great  object  of  internal  im- 
provement. In  many  respects  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay  is  the  best  entrance  on  Ihe  coast 
of  Ihe  United  Slates.  So  far  from  being  ever  fro- 
zen, tills  immense  commercial  inlet  is  never  imped- 
ed wiih  ice. 

In  oriier  to  place  the  local  advantages  of  Virgi- 
nia a  clear  li^ht,  Ihe  following  tables  have  been  cal- 
culated. Their  absolute  accuracy  cannot  be  vouch- 
ed for,  bill  their  general  results  will  serve  to  giv» 
views  sufficiently  correct  of  the  relative  elevation, 
extent,  and  distributive  population  of  V'irginia. 

Summa)-y  Table  nf  Virginia. 


COFFEE. 

If  coffee  be  not  used  as  a  diluent  for  relaxing  the 
fibres,  it  ought  to  be  made  strong.  The  best  pro- 
portion is,  one  ounce  of  well  roasted  and  ground 
coffee  to  one  pound  or  pint  of  water,  which  should 
be  just  allowed  to  boil  up:  for  the  longer  it  is  boil- 
ed, it  loses  the  more  of  its  volatile  and  arom^itic 
particles,  and  consequenlly,  becomes  weak  and  insip- 
id. An  imtnodcriitc  use  of  this  di-coction  is  pn-jidi- 
cial  to  the  healthy,  and  destructive  to  the  diseasi'd 
It  debilitates  the  lalter  still  more,  by  causing  gre.it 
undulations  in  Ihe  blood,  tremors  in  the  limbs,  gid 
diness,  and  a  certain  insupportable  timidity. 


Sections. 

Sfiuare 
Mill's. 

Whilej. 

Fret;  IVr- 
sunt  of 
colour. 

Sl»ei. 

lotal. 

Popu. 

tOH,. 

mile. 

Eastern, 

MiiWIc, 

Westcin, 

9,035 
27,737 
28,130 

116,179 
350,672 
134,122 

IP. '159 

17,968 

1,070 

128,448 

280,024 

13,316 

261,584 
648,664 
148,508 

29 

23i 

& 

.\moiint, 

64,892 

601,973 

35,997 

421,886 

!,05S,756 

16J 

.fllhwial,  or  Eastern  Seclion  of  llrumia,  compos- 
ed of  Accomac,  Caroline,  Charles  City,  Elizabeth 
Cilv,  E-'Sex,  Gloucester,  tireensville,  Isle  of  Wight, 
James  City,  King  and  (i^ieen.  King  Geroge,  King 
William,  Lancaster,  M  .tliews,  MiddlcseXj  Nanse- 
mond.  New  Kent,  Norfolk.  Norlhamplon,  Northum- 
berland, Princess  Anne,  Prince  George's,  Prince 
William,  Richmond,  Soulhainpton,  Surry,  Sussei, 
Warwick,  VVeslmorelaiid.  anil  York  counties. 

J\lid(lle  or  Hilly  Section  of  rirgi/iiu.  Albemarle, 
Amelia,  Amherst,  Augusia,  B.ilb.  Beilford,  Berke- 
ley, Bottelourt,  Brunswick.  Buckingham.  Campbell, 
Charlotte,  Cheslerfi>-ld.  Culp>|iper,  Cumberland, 
Dinwidilie,  Fairfax,  Fauipmr,  Fluvanna.  Frfinklin, 
Frederick,  Goochland.  Ilililax,  llinipshire.  Hano- 
ver, Hardy,  Henrico.  Henry,  .Itl-ison.  Loudon, 
Louisa,  Lunenburg,  Madison,  Mecklenburg,  M»r- 


no 
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gan.  Mollavvay,  >VImii),  Orrtiiu*-,  PhIikU,  Hcnille- 
ton,  Pitl.-ylvania,  Frim-p  Edward.  Powhalan.  Riirk- 
briH;:<",  Kockinsjhani,  tilieiiandoah,  Spoil?} Ivaiiia, 
and  St.ifr.ird  connllcs. 

H'ettern   Section    of    Virgiuin,    Brooke,    Cshcll, 
Gravson,    Gilt-i,    Grernl'i'i..i,    Harri*(iri,   K>-i.h:i«a, 
Li;e,  Lewis,  Mason,  Monongahf  la,  Monroe.  M^inl 
gomery,  Ohio.  Nii-.lioIa~,  Preston,  P(ii-rth(inl;i<-.  Riti 
dolph.  Russell,  iScott,  Taz-well,  Tjler,  Washing- 
ton, Wood,  and  Wythe  counties. 

Table  of  Ihc  ascents  and  dfxcenta  from  tide-irater  in 
Jamts  river  to  llic  rniAilli  if  the.  Great  Ktnltawa.  bfi 
the   route   of  Jamestown,    Craig's  creek,  iiiitkiug 
,       creek,  unit  O'reat  Kenliuwa. 


10  the  west,  atid  another  li^atLenl  be  create.1  lu 
.ilrenglben  the  union,  and  secure  that  coiupaci 
whieh,  liowevf  r  (hey  may  differ  as  to  i!s  provijions. 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  holds  sacred. 
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Richmond,  up  J  inies'  ri 

ver  lo  mouth  of  Craig's 

creek 

Up  Craig's  creek   to  the 

nioulh  ol  John's  creek. 
Highest   f[)ring  tiihiilarj 

lo  Craig's  creek,  •  . 
Lowest  point  on  dividint 

ridge 

Highest  spring  fributarj 

to  Sinking  creek,  .  • 
Month  of  Sinking  creek, 
Down  Great  Krnhawa  lo 

the    moiilh   of  Green 

briar  river,  .... 
Bowyer's  Ferry,  .  .  . 
Kenhawa  at   the  foot   o( 

the.  Great  Falls,     . 
Ohio  river  at   the  inoutl 

of  the  Great  Kenhawa 

Let  any  citizen  of  Virginia,  cast  his  eye  on  the 
splendid  map  of  his  state,  and  range  over  ils  hays, 
rivers  and  mountains  from  Norfolk  lo  the  iimuth  of 
Great  Kenhawa,  and  what  miibl  be  his  rellections 
on  not  seeing  traced  even  a  great  contiectm;;  road 
Without  intending  any  reproac  h  to  the  peo|)le  of 
Virginia,  which  would  be  at  once  uncandid  and  un- 
just, we  niay  seek  the  stationary  position  of  the 
state  in  other  causes.  The  table  given  shews  the 
very  unequal  distribution  of  her  population,  and 
serves  also  to  explain  some,  otherwise  very  inlricair 
effects  of  its  local  politics;  but  Virgini.i  had,  like 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  a  territorial  extent 
•.vhich  rendered  her  ullerly  independent  of  Ihe  con- 
federacy in  Ihe  performance  of  any  great  work. 
canal  or  road  lo  unite  the  Atlantic  slope  with  the 
valley  of  Ohio.  'I"he  two  fine  rivers,  James  river 
and  Kenliawa,  seem  to  flow  in  directions,  and  lo 
have  pierced  the  mountain  chains  in  such  a  manner 
as  lo  remove  what  was  beyond  human  force,  and 
leave  lo  Ihe  p"opIc  of  Virginia  Ihe  sublime  task  ol 
completing  what  nature  left  undone.  The  rivers 
)iavn  carried  on  an  unceasing  war  with  Ihe  appa- 
rently stable  mountains,  and  wore  them  down  to 
their  base. 

In  a  slate  possessing  such  a  natural  line,  and  such 
men  as  her  Mercers,  her  Ritchies,  her  Cockes,  her 
Cabells,  her  Garnetis,  et  inullis  aliis.  the  greal 
nalural  line  of  James  and  Kenhawa  river  cannot 
always  remain  unimproved.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
contracted  view  of  canal  or  road  creation,  in  such 
a  country  as  that  of  the  United  Stales  lo  consider  it 
of  local  interest.  Nu  canal  or  road  traversing  any 
slate,  can  have  its  resulting  benefits  coiilined  lo 
that  particular  political  section.  Such  improve- 
iiienls  are  national,  and  if  well  constructed  they  are 
permanent  as  the  natural  features  themselves.  If  a 
line  of  canals,  or  a  line  of  roail*  ami  canals  were 
therefore  coiislrucled  from  tide  water  in  .limes  ri- 
ver lo  the  Ohio  al  the  mouth  of  Great  Kenhawa, 
then  would  another  chain  be  added  to  bind  the  east 
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TIGHT  DRESSING. 
In  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  the.  structure  and 
funclKins  of  the  human  Irame.  recently  delivered  at 
Ihe  Biislol  liislilution  by  Mr.  Esllin,  that  gentle- 
man, after  e.\liibiling  in  an  animal  Ihe  nalural  situ- 
ation of  the  viscera  contained  within  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  referred  his  audience  to  the  skeleton,  fur 
Ihe  purpose  ol  showing  how  easily  and  how  injuri- 
ously aiiy  light  dress  around  the  body  oiust  affect 
the  important  organs  within.  If  Ihe  ribs  are  pre- 
vented from  (reely  expanilinji  during  inspiration  by 
any  external  preb»ure,  shortness  ol  breath  on  the 
slightest  exertion,  and  palpitation  of  Ihe  heart,  are 
Ihe  consequences.  Any  ihiuK  light  below  the  ribs, 
on  Ihe  part  called  ihe  waist,  is  still  more  injurious, 
as  there  no  bony  protection  exists  for  Ihe  delicate 
organs  within.  A  grtal  mistake,  he  observed, 
seems  to  exist  as  to  the  natural  from  of  a  body  at  this 
part,  it  being  usually  supposed  that  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  circumlerence  of  Ihe  chest  and  the 
waist  is  far  greater  than  it  redly  is;  he  recommend 
ed  his  audience  to  study  B.iily's  beautiful  statue  ol 
Eve,  in  Ihe  institution,  for  juster  ideas  of  the  pro- 
portions of  ihe  human  frame. 

A  frighlfid  train  of  stoiuaih  and  pulmonary  com- 
plaints are  the  effects  of  Ihe  mode  of  light  dressing 
of  Ihe   present  day;  and   though   lo  the  custoni?  ol 
society  a  degree  of  dclerence    is  due,  he  was  c<u>- 
vinceii  that  good  sense  enough  exists  to  allow  of  ;iiiy 
who  wished  it,  lo  pay  a  seffieieiil  aliention  In  dre» 
without  incurring  Ihe  charge  of  singularity  t-r  affr  i 
talion    on   Ihe  one  hand,  or   injuring    heahh  on   tl 
other.      A  little  anatomical  figure,  he  thouglit,  would 
be  a  good  appendagi-  lo  the  toilet;  it  niuild  lead  the 
votary  of  fashion  lo  imagine  that  Ihe  heart  was  pray- 
ing lor  room    lo   palpitate;  the  lungs   for    liberty  I 
perform  lh<  ir  imporlani  oft'ice  of  t)ur>l\ii;g  the  blood; 
the  stomach  would   siipplic ate   (or  »pace  to  ex-rcise 
its  necessary   functions  of  digestion;  and   the  thou 
sands  of  absorbing  vessels    in    Ihe    intestines   wool 
entreat  that  destructive   pressure   might  not   disable 
them    Irom    their    iridi>pensi'ole    duty    of  extracting 
nutriment    from    the    food;     and   carrying    life    and 
strength  and  energy  lo  every  pail  of 'he  system 

[English  paper. 

ADDRESS  TO  A  HllSBA-ND. 

PV   MISS   POUTER. 

O  erant  my  prayer,  and  let  me  go 
Thy  I'ils  111  share,  thy  path  to  smooth; 
Is  there  a  want,  a  wisli,  a  wo, 
Which  wcililed  love  can  fail  lo  soothe. 

Al  morn,  when  sleep  still  steal*  thine  eyes, 
M)  hand  thy  temperate  ni<  al  shall  spread; 
Atnighl  my  smiles  shall  eheck  th^  sighs, 
And  my  fond  arms  support  Ihv  head. 

And  if  thy  vexing  cares  should  dart 
Some  husly  word,  my  x.eal  to  chdl, 
.'^lill  this  iiiiehang  ng.leiidc-i  lieail. 
The  sacred  vow  I  made,  shall  till. 


To  TAKE  Spots  oct  of  Silk,  Linen  or  Woollen 
Spirits  of  turpentine,  twelve  drops,  and  Ihe  same 
quantity  of  spirits  cif  wine;  grind  these  with  an  ounce 
ol  pipe-maker's  clay,  and  rub  the  spots  therewith  — 
You  are  lo  wet  Ihe  compo-ilion  when  you  do  either 
silk,  linen,  or  woollen  with  it;  let  it  remain  till  dry. 
then  rub  it  off,  and  the  spot  or  s/ols  ^^ill  di-appear 

True  spirits  of  salt"  dilulerl  with  wiler,  will  re- 
move iron  moulds  from  linen;  and  sal-ammoniac, 
with  lime,  will  take  out  the  stains  of  wine. 


(Items  from  tKe  Brilkli  Farmer's  JVogazine.) 
G»i.Lopi.sG  Match. 
On  the  25lh  Nov.  Mr.  Pollock  engaged  to  ride 
eight  horses  eighty-two  miles  in  four  hours  and  a  half, 
and  »hieh  was  completed  with  considerable  lime  to 
spare,  in  the  following  manner.  The  firr.!  horse  (a 
fine  hunter)  did  ten  miles  lo  B.irnet,  in  Ihirly-four 
minutes  and  a  few  seconds;  the  next,  an  American 
mare,  reached  Hatfii-ld,  the  next  ten  miles,  in  thirty 
live  minutes;  the  Ihinl  went  eight  miles,  to  Wolniar 
Green,  iu  twenty-live  minutes;  Ihe  fourth  went  lo 
Balddck,  ten  miles,  in  twenty-four  minutes;  the 
lifth  reached  Guford,  another  eleven  miles,  in  ihirty- 
ly  (bui  minutes;  Ihe  sixth  went  to  Buekden,  Iw.lve 
niileM,  ill  thirty-seven  nunules;  Ihe  remaining  part 
of  the  distance,  twenty-one  miles,  was  rode  leisure- 
ly in.  and  Mr  Bull.ick  won,  without  much  difficulty, 
by  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Trotting  Match. 
The  long  expected  maicli  between  Mr.  Hall's 
Stripling  mare  and  Captain  Smiihson's  bay  horse. 
Guest.  ii>ok  place  on  the  13ih  of  September, 
near  t'xlord,  for  100  sover' igns,  each  carr)ing 
fourteen  stone.  The  engagement  was  to  trot 
fourteen  miles.  Belling  ?ix  lo  four  on  the  mare. — 
The  match  was  Won  by  Ihe  mare  in  greal  style,  in 
filtv-iilne  minute-  and  twenty-eigbl  sei-onds.  The 
horse  broke  from  distre>s,  in  Ihe  lliiiteenth  mile. 
Match  against  Time. 
Mr  Hayes  si-tted  on  Thur-d  ly  the  l9ih  nl- 
timo,  oil  a  fine  blooded  mare,  to  ride  ninety  miles 
in  five  hours,  from  Saint  Jaiije>'s  chapel  The 
iqiiestrian  rode  eleven  stone,  and  hul  trained  for 
the  match,  nhiih  was  a  spirting  one  He  was 
;  lliiived  what  horses  he  pleaseif  He  went  through 
KiiliiiMi  L  idge.  Ware.  &.c.  lo  the  foot  of  Ihe  hill 
tie. II  Piilburi,  Bucks  Betting  was  six  to  fiiur  on 
time.  Willi  plenty  of  lakers.  The  journey  was  done 
as  follows:  — 

miles 

Vhe  first  horse         ...  8 

The  second         •         •         •         .10 

Ibe  third       ....  8 

riie  t'oorth         ....        7 
Tlie  fifth 9 

The  sixth         ....  10 

The  seventh  ....       8 

The  eighth     ....  8 

Ihe  ninth  ....        6 

The  tenth     .  .  •  li 

1  he  eleventh   •  .  •  .  4 

Total,  ninety  miles  in  four  hours  and  fifty  minules. 
The  match  was  won  easy,  and  the  geulleman  whe 
rode  did  not  afipear  much  fatigued. 

London  to  Ati.esburt. 
Isaac  Crompton.  groom  to  Captain  Pre.scott, 
started  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  ull.  backed  by  his 
master  for  lOO  sovereigns,  lo  go  on  foot  from  Ox- 
ford-street lo  Aylesbury,  in  five  hours  ami  twelve 
minutes.  Belling  even,  but  the  man  for  choice. — 
The  pedeslriao  performed  Ihe  first  eight  miles  io 
four  minules  within  the  hour,  and  Ihe  sixteen  was 
done  8>-ven  minutes  under  the  Iw.i  hours;  the  thir- 
ty two  miles  were  accomplished  in  four  hours  and 
thri  e  minutes,  and  Ihe  pedestrian  halted  anil  re- 
freshed a  few  mih-s  from  home;  he  won  Ihe  match 
.asy  with  four  inmotes  to  spare.  The  distaoce  was 
rather  over  forty  mdes. 
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l.ivcHroul.  Hacks 
/ThP  rtpidpmitrrr..  iii.ilr  liy   IliPt'  T\cr»  ftriliv. 
Itrnrrat  mloiii'liim-iil,  nml  rHiiuol    lail  ..f  nmkin«  il 
«  fift  r.lr  nn-.-lini;       M'     l.>iin   ,;iv.-  «  lixlil  C'i|>. 
Txlur     100   »;•     In   wliirli   M    »i1ili<l  h   .l..ki'!>.       I  '>'■ 
tru.loiin-ii  ;'l"0  «'»<•  »  lliO  rfiKiiri  C>i|>.  ami  100  sn 
TfrriKii*   ill   t\>rcir.  willi  t  ^f.ll^>■»  «lil>-.)      B>«n1'  » 
tl,r»r  mid  ..lli«T  VHlimhlr  |irit.-..  («,.  Krir  II  .mliCHps 
arrpropo.rJ.onr  of   thnii   lnvmit    14t;  liors.-*  p"l 
down.  »nd  llir  olhrr  101 -Ihr  iiOM.iiMl.ons   inrliid 
in«  Mrninon,  Mrtlil.l.i.  Ni>nphit.   L,inic»ai>l,  Gran- 
fa*.  .XilKon,  Slid  ino'l  ol  ill.-  fnirk  racers 

Chetirr  mcri.  arr  fifd  for  ll.r  5!h  of  M»jr,  ami 
fiilk.winit  iliivs  llirrnlrirs  arr  v.-T\  n.Mn.-r.«n«,  fB'  li 
of  Ihr  Krrr  Hi.n<li.»p»  h.ving  iii.ire  iIihii  100  >.onii- 
nnHon^  An>on  llunl  R  irr,  »ill  lake  pUce  Mjrcli 
i&  in<1  46,  on  Wliiliinuloii  Hfalh. 

GlEtT  M.«TCH   KBOM   DoNC»>TF.R  TO  LoNDnN^ 

At  Ihr  rlosr  ol  tin-  sport  «i  I)  •ma-.ipr  races.  Ca)!- 
tain  Smith  hackrd  his  groom,  Siiim-l  Irel  .nd.  lo  KO 
on  IooHo  London,  in  53  hours.  Ttie  nutrh  was  for 
liiO  sovereigns,  and  the  prdestrim  to  jirroiiiplish 
160  miles.  Hr  prrlorni.d  the  task  in  grmid  »l>le; 
winning  his  match  by  iO  niiiiutrt. 

Miijor  Yarbur;ch  hxs  refiued  I, -200  guineas  for  hi« 
b  c  Lsiirrl  (who  camr  in  third  Cur  the  DoHCaater 
St-  I.^Ker.)  offered  hiin  by  Lord  Cle\ eland 

Colonel  Wilson  has  rliallenvted  «ilh  LnnpliKhlrr 
to  run  «ny  horse  in  Knuland,  and  il  i-  expected  a 
nialch  will  be  made  belneeii  liiiii  and  Mnlallo. 

Mr.  Uifford  lias  sold  bis  celehraled  horse  Levia- 
than, to  Ins  Majesty  for  i>,l'00  ;;s.  Levialh.m  was 
bred  by  Mr  I'ainler,  oj-SiaH'cird:  he  was  X"t  by  Mii- 
]r\.  his  dam  by  Wiiidle.  her  dam  by  Anvil,  -Mil  ih 
Fi;;aro  {by  Snap.)  which  was  the  dam  of  Sallram 
S..lirnni  wa»  the  properly  of  th.  King  when  Prince 
•r  Wales. 

We  und'  r«tand  ih  .t  the  MunlKomerysliirp  fox- 
hounds and  III'-  seven  lior.«es  bejonsini;  lo  the  Mas 
ler  orihal  ll.int,  are  lo  be  disiio«ed  of-  The  hounds 
»re  of  a  verv  snperier  ib  sciiiition,  banni;  killed  in 
18-25.  Ilieir  54  foxes  ont  of  63;  and  the  hordes  have 
been  sunioied  a  ia  A'*imrod. 

A  eacne  keeper  in  Herefordshire  kilb-d  the  follow-- 
in*  heads  of  game,  from  J<MUarv  to  Deceinher  last 
year,  omiiling  the  months  iif  October  and  Novem- 
ber, ihe  accounts  of  which  he  l"si: — Pheasants,  217; 
j^'rlridges.  443;  woodcocks,  34;  snipes.  13;  wild 
an  ks.  -2;  land  rails,  I:  hares,  142;  leverets,  68;  rab- 
bits, 39y7 -total.  41119 


I'lLMKL,  III  order  ilial  tbo-r  that  lake  il,  may  avunl 
the  erron  resulting  therefrom,  and  nut  be  diaap- 
poinlrd. 

1  Kxposure  to  cold  and  rain. 

2  Wakes,  and   want  of  sli-ep.  or  eiccRsive  sleep. 
3.  f'very  kind   of  stimnlani    liipiors,  except    mild 

wines  in  some  slates  orexbaustiini,  or  convalescence 
4     Kvery    kind    of   spices    and    stimulant    coiidi- 

inents,  except  salt,  sugar,  and  vinegar. 

5.  Salt  meals  and   fish  at  all    times  improper. 

6  Low  diet  becomes  iiiiprnper  as  soon  as  the  in- 
ternal iiillamnialion  is  subdued. 

7  Kveiy  thing  that  increases  the  general  debility 
and  ciiiai'iation 

8.  Calomel.  Priisiate.  Arsenic.  Stc   always  impro 
l>er.  because  they  unfold   the   liibercles,  or  create  a 
vicious  slate  of  Ihe  sysleni;  difficult  to  remove. 

!)  Bleeding  almost  iiijuriuus  by  prostrating  the 
villi  system,  except  in  cases  of  violent  iiiflaiiimalion. 

Ill  Milk  beeooies  improper  in  the  inflammatory 
and  typliiis  stages  of  Mie  diseases;  but  very  proper 
III  llie  lnci|iieiit.  conl'irmed,  and   purulent  stages. 

11  Ueeji  niedititiiins.  excesses  of  body  or  luind, 
»ioleiii  jiassions.  &c. .  lead  to  fatal  results. 

12  Suppressio'is  of  regular  evacuations. 

13.  l.ilialalion  of  suiuke,  dust,  and  deleterious  va- 

plllllS. 

14  Great  eiertions  of  body  or  voice,  or  violent 

(liotiuus. 

!.'>  Violent  drastics  or  emetics. 

Hi  .Vfi  kinil  of  uiiwholesime  or  undigestible  food, 
siirh  .Is  cucumbers,  lobsters,  fat,  pickles,  &.C. 

17  Warni  lii^uors,  lea.  and  coffee. 

18  .\bsolule  repose,  laziness,  and  inaction. 
I'liese  ai  d  m<ny  other  eausts  may  exert  more  or 

less  ihllneiice  on  Consumptive  patients,  and  any  one 
id  lliem  prevent  iir  retard  a  recovery,  even  when 
miller  a  course  of  Pui.mei.,  parlicularly  if  several 
of  them  should  be  cmnbined  to  counteract  the 
remedy  .ind  diet.  Wherefore  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant lo  know  Ih'  m,  avoid  them,  and  adopt  instead 
llie  conliar)  course  of  precau'ions  promoting  the 
good  effects  of  ihe  PuLMEL,  which  shall  be  Ihe  to- 
pic of  a  future  cominunicaiiun.  Mi-dicus. 


by  llic    UKiilatnre.ii   Statu.) 
Delaware,  3  do.    I  >outh  Carolina,  II  do. 

In  DittriclB, ,  4  Slate*  ) 

Maine,  9  do.      .Maryland,  li  do. 

New  Vork,  36  do      iT.-nncssee,  II  do. 

7'uial  '261 — of  these  132  are  necessary  lo  coast!- 
lute  a  choice  by  the  electoral  colleges. 


Little  birds  fed  in  chambers  constanllv  on  hrmp 
seeil,  become  black  There  is  no  more  striking  in- 
stance of  degeneration  than  the  common  cock  and 
hen.  compared  with  the  orisiiiial  in  India.  The 
wild  canaiy  is  brown  and  green,  and  it  has  not  been 
in  Europe  for  300  year*. —  I'here  are  some  willi 
plumes  on  the  head:  such  is  the  bird  in  a  state  of 
nature  In  Syria,  animals,  goats,  cats,  rabbits,  Slc. 
acquire  a  beautiful  long  silk  hair 

[Lon.  JV/cdicul.  Gaz. 


"iH'ii-i  ^s'Amm'^'ji, 
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CONSUMPTION. 

Every  remedy  c. leu laled  to  produce  healthy  ef- 
fects in  peculiar  diseases,  may  be  inpeded.  or  lia- 
ble In  failure,  when  iniprnper  diet  and  other  causes 
are  allowed  to  prevent  or  destroy  Ihe  inteniled  bene- 
ficial i-ff,-cts.  Thus  III  common  levers,  if  gross 
food  and  stimulant  causes  are  allowed  to  act,  no 
tonics  nor  antifebrile  remedies  can  prevail  over  the 
fever. 

The  same  may  appear  in  Consumption,  when 
Ihe  Pui.mei.  or  any  o'lier  proper  remedy  may  be 
nsed  to  cure  it.  This  is  another  cause  of  Ihe  pre- 
Talenl  fatal  termination  of  this  disease.  'J'he  majori- 
ty of  the  physicians  have  not  been  taught,  and  lb.  le- 
fi.re  do  not  knoiv  how  to  distinguish  all  the  kinds 
ol  Ciinsuniplio'is.  nor  bow  to  cure  it:  Ihey  do  not 
know  the  proper  remedies  lo  be  employed,  and 
often  adopt  a  systematic  mode  of  Ireatment  higlily 
improper  in  most  cases;  or  when  they  employ  pio 
per  remedies,  they  allow  Iheir  iffects'to  be  impair- 
ed by  improper  diet  and  auviliaries. 

It  is  our  purpose  at  present  to  mention  some  •  f 
Uie  cau>es  that  prevent  the  beneficial  effecti  of  the 


ELEC  (ION  OF  PRESIDENT. 

The  tenlh  presidential  term  expiring  with  the 
•20lb  congress,  on  the  third  of  Manh  ensuing  a 
choice  of  the  electors,  and  of  president  and  vice 
president  must  be  male  in  Ihe  passing  year.  The 
iiw  of  congress  (of  1792)  pruvides.  that  the  cli  lice 
of  electors  of  piesideni.  &c.  must  be  made  within 
thirty-four  days  pri  ceding  the  first  Wednesday  of 
Dece-i  ber.  And  the  constltulion  requires  of  the 
electors  to  meet  in  Iheir  respective  stales  on  said 
third  Wednesday  of  December,  lo  vote,  by  ballol, 
separately  for  a  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  .States,  one  ol  wlioiii,  at  least,  shall  not  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  tliemselves. 
This  year  the  first  Wednesday  of  December  fills 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month,  consequently  the 
choice  of  electors  must  be  made  on  or  after  the 
31st  of  October,  and  before  the  first  Wednesday  ol 
December. 

According  to  Ihe  laws  now  in  force  (and  at  pre- 
sent there  is  no  probability  of  their  being  changed) 
the  ensuing  choice  of  the  electors  will  be  imde  in 
the  several  states  of  the  union,  in  the  following 
manner. 

By  General  Ticket.  (18  Stales) 


New  Hampshire.  8  votes 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

("onnecticut, 

Vermont, 

.New  Jeisejr, 

Pennsylvania, 

Virginia, 

Louisiana, 


North  Carolina,  15  rotes. 


1 5  do. 

Ijeorgia, 

9  do. 

4  do. 

iJhio, 

16  do. 

8  do.- 

Indiana, 

5  do. 

7  do. 

vlississippi. 

3  do. 

8  do. 

Illinois, 

3  do. 

28  do. 

Alabama, 

6  do. 

'24  do. 

\lissi'uri. 

3  do. 

5  do. 

Keutucky, 

14  do. 

gj^ll  is  stated  in  a  late  number  of  Ihe  Bniish 
Farmer's  Magazine,  that  at  ihe  late  Doncaster  Agri- 
culiiir:tl  Meeting,  Lord  .\lthorp  described  an  inter- 
esting experiment  which  he  had  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  comparative  merits  of  Swedish  turnips 
and  mangef  wurzel  in  Ihe  fattening  of  cattle,  the 
result  of  which  went  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
the  latter.  Two  oxen  were  at  the  same  lime  put 
lo  these  different  kuids  of  food,  and  continued  at 
lb' m  for  a  stated  period:  that  which  was  fed  on 
mangel  wurzel  increased  considerably  more  in 
weight  than  the  other,  which  was  fed  on  Swedish 
luriiips;  and  the  other,  which  had  been  at  turnips, 
was  put  to  th-'  mangel-wurzel  for  a  simil  ir  period; 
and  it  w.is  found,  at  Ihe  termination  of  the  experi- 
ment, that  the  ox  which  had  been  pill  from  the 
mangel  wurzel  to  turnips,  had  lost  weight,  while 
the  other,  which  had  been  removed  from  turnips 
to  raangel-wuizel,  had  gained  considerably.  Hie 
lordship  further  observed.  Ih;it  during  the  drough- 
ty season,  when  the  turnips  had  been  nearly  all 
burnt  up  or  destroyed  by  Ihe  fly,  the  inangel-wur- 
z>:i  had  flourished,  and  was  an  abundant  crop. 

5:^ We  copy  Ihe  following  from  the  English  pub- 
lication before  referred  to,  fur  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing to  il  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
.Maryland  .\griciil(ural  .Siciely,so  far  as  lo  deter- 
mine wbellier  It  would  not  be  expedient  to  offer,  in 
such  form,  and  under  such  rule  as  Ihey  n.ay  think 
best,  premiums  fir  the  best  and  cleanest  crop,  or 
parcel  of  seed  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  &.c.  There 
is  no  doibt  but  such  a  |)remiuiii  might  be  bestowed 
with  more  precise  and  just  reference  to  Ihe  skill 
and  care  of  the  eulti>ator,  than  tlio<n  which  have 
been  offered  fur  tobacco — the  quilily  of  which  de- 
pends so  often,  and  uncontruulUbly,  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil. 

•'The  jiremiums  offered  for  seed-wheit  shown  in 
Haddington  on  Ihe  221  of  September,  and  6lh  of 
list  iiiOMlh.  were  gained  as  lollovvs:  there  bei>ig  two 
days  of  competition,  to  suit  the  views  of  those  who 
prefer  earlier  or  later  sowing.  Sept  22.  by  Mr. 
Syme.  foi  20  bolls  of  best  and  cle  inest  wheal.  .1/  35. 
Hy  Mr  Ker,  for  20  bolls  of  secoiul  best  do.  2/  2». 
October  6.  !iv  .Mr  Ker,  for  20  bolls  of  best  do  3/  3». 
By  Mr  Urodie,  (or  20  bolls  of  second  best  do.  2J  ^J. 
No  pieiiiiuiiis  off-  n  d  by  the  .S.iciety  have  been  of 
more  advantage  than  those  for  seed-corn,  as  seven 
years  ago  il  was  hardly  possible  to  find  a  bag  of  per- 
fectly clean  wheat  in  Haddington  market;  and  now  — . 
Ihe  far  greater  number  of  p!irel«  presenicd,  will  "%  JU 
bear  the  iiispectiuu  of  the  uicesl  critic  to  be  met  •  ♦^ 
with  there." 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Jnifp.  20,  1829. 


^j^ln  seicclin^  the  slmmj  of  mant^el-wurzel.a  coun- 
try correspomleiil  lor  tlie  Brili^li  Farmer's  M«s!h- 
r.ine  recommeiuls,  as  most  lit  lur  ciillivHiioii,  (liat 
which  grows  liii;liest,  havinga  iiioilfiHlely  fine  leafy 
head  and  piirple  colour  inside;  uliicli,  he  s:iys,  can 
easily  he  ascertained  liy  ciillins;  a  notch,  willinul  the 
least  injury  to  the  plant.  Jli-  adds,  Ihat  Ihe  K'ne 
lalily  ol"  growers  allend  hut  liille  to  Ihe  ciillivalion 
of  the  best  seed,  frequently  u«ing  Ihe  most  nlld  and 
iinprofitahle  varieties;  and  he  recommends  the  ahove 
as  not  only  sweeter  aHd  abounding  more  in  the  fat- 
tening principle,  but  very  much  preferred  by  stock. 

gCT^"  The  following  may  he  a  curious  memoranda 
for  the  American  reader.  From  an  account  kept 
for  29  years  of  the  cominenceinent  and  ciiriclusion 
of  Harvest,  on  an  estate  in  lienvitkshire,  Ktisland, 
the  following  is  taken  as  comprising  some  of  the  ear- 
liest and  latest  dates. 

Began  Finished. 

1708,  Aug.  13 Sept.  10. 

1799,  Sept.  16,         .         .  .         .     Oct.   22. 

1803,  Aug.  22,    ....         Sept.  14. 

1806,  Sept.     1,  ■         .         .     Sept.  29. 

1808,  Aug.  18,     .  .  Sept.    8. 

1814,  Sept.  14.         ....     Oct.     3. 

1816.  Sept.  30,     .         .         .         .         0»t.   28. 

1817,  Sept.  16,  ...  .  Oct.  21. 
1820,  Sept.  4,  .  .  •  .  Sept.  22. 
1824,  Aug.  18,  •  .  •  .  S.pl.  4. 
182.i,  Aug.  15.  .  .  .  .  Sejit.  3. 
1826,  July   24,         .         ,         .         .     Aug.  10. 

Maryland  Crops. — The  Chestertown  Telegraph 
•fates,  Ihat  the  prosper!  of  good  crops  of  wheat,  in 
Kent  County,  is  more  flattering  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  The  same  paper  has  the  folluiving  pa- 
ragraph:— 

Knrly  Harvest.— On  the  lOlh  inst.  Wm.  II.  Bar- 
roll.  Esq  of  this  place,  cut  a  lot  of  rare  ripe  Wheat 
of  about  five  acres,  which  was  siilficicnlly  ripe,  and 
of  large  excellent  grain,  and  yielding,  it  is  supposed, 
about  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 

On  the  IClh  inst.  a  bunch  of  rare  ripe  Wheat, 
was  deposited  in  the  American  Farmer  OlFice,  from 
the  rarn  of  Wm.  Gibson,  Esq. 


Late  and  Important  fkom  Europe. 

The  packet  ship  Pacific,  capt.  Crocker,  arrived 
on  Monday  mnrninu  from  Liverpool,  whence  she 
•ailed  on  the  lUlh  May.  iJy  this  arrival  the  New 
York  Commercial  has  received  London  papers  to 
the  15th  inclusive. 

Catholic  Ci.ai.ms. — The  resolulion  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  was  adopted  on  the  12lh  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  a  majority  ol  6,  after  a  vary  long 
and  animated  debate. 

Russian  Declaration  or  War. 

The  long  threatened  crisis  has  at  length  arrived. 
The  die  is  cast;  and  the  Muscovite  adraiiccs  upon 
Ihe  Ottoman. 

The  Russian  Declaration  of  War.  and  the  mani- 
festo by  which  it  is  accompanied,  has  been  receiv- 
ed. It  is  an  extended  history  of  the  grievances  of 
which  Russia  compl.iins  and  of  the  negotiations  hy 
which  she  has  sought  to  redress  them.  It  declares 
that  Russia  has  no  auibilioiis  [)lans.  that  enough  ol 
nations  and  counliirs  already  obey  her  laws,  but 
that  she  will  nut  lay  down  her  arms  without  oblain- 
ing  her  rights.  The  iijanilisto  premises  (hat  the 
treaty  of  July  Glh  shall  be  ohsc^rved,  and  Ihat  Russi.i 
will  CO  operate  with  the  Allies  to  carry  it  intoeflecl. 

The  objects  of  Ihe  war  on  the  part  of  Russia  are 
olalcd  in  Ihe  declaialimi  lo  be — to  comp'l  Turkey  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  ihe  war,  and  iiiileninlly  Ihe 
•  ulijecis  of  Russia  for  losses  sustained  I'loiii  Ihe 
'I'urkish  government,  to  enforce  thi'  due  observances 
of  former  treaties — and  lo  secure  the  inviolable  li- 
berty of  the  Black  Sen  and  the  free  oavigation  of  Ihe 
Uosphorus. 


Wittgenstein's  aiiiiy  crossed  the  frulb  on  the 
26th  or  27lh  of  Apiil,  and  is  in  full  march  towards 
Ciinstanlinople.  While  Ihe  large  naval  armament 
of  Sebastopol  co-0[;eiates  on  (he  side  of  Varna,  Ihe 
corps  of  General  I'acovich,  flushed  uilh  its  recent 
triumphs  in  Persia,  is  to  advance  through  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  Turkey.  But  Ibis  is  not  the  only  im- 
portant operation  uilh  which  the  war  is  expected  to 
I  ommeiice.  The  Kiissians,  it  is  said,  would  cross 
the  Danube  about  the  same  lime  into  Bulgaria,  and 
push  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  supporting  their 
main  artny  by  a  landing  near  (he  Gulf  of  Verona. — 
The  state  papers  issued  on  this  occasion  possess  all 
that  diplomatic  tad  for  which  the  Russian  Cabinet; 
under  Ihe  Count  Nesselrodc,  has  been  always  dis 
tiii;ruished. 


coiyi]yii:BCi.aii  record. 


Liverpool  Cotton  JSIarkcl^  Alay  15.-^The  sales  of  the 
week  arc  18,000  bags,  principally  equal  to  those  of  last 
week.     The  import  is  IS,OOUba(;s. 

May  IG. — Thus  far  this  week  we  have  experieneed  a 
steady  demand  for  cotton,  and  yesterday  the  market 
being  well  attended  by  dealers  and  speculators  liad  a 
lively  appearance,  and  although  we  cannot  state  an  ad- 
vance, the  extreme  prices  of  last  week  are  rcaddy  ob- 
tained. The  public  sale  of  about  vIOOO  bugs  announced 
for  to  day,  mostly  stained  Sea  Island,  engrosses  the  at- 
tention ol  purchasers  this  morning. 

'Ihe  import  of  cotton  this  week  exceeds  20,000  bags. 

./lilies. — .^t  a  public  sale  on  tlie  l-Jlh  inst.  of  New  Vork 
Potashes,  only  '30  bbls.  of  Pearls  found  purchasers  at 
3l3.  The  whole  of  the  Pots,  '1  hbls.  were  sold  at  30s 
6d.  for  stained,  to  ais.  6d.  for  sound  per  cwt.  Mon- 
treal Ashes  arc  very  flat.  Tar,  I1U0  bbls.  from  New 
Vork  were  offered  yesterday  by  auction,  but  only  200 
bbls.  were  sold  at  1  Is.  a  I  Is.  3d.  Turpentine,  no  sales. 
Rice  is  also  dull  this  week. 

AVEKYS  IMPROVED  PLOUGH. 

We  certify  that  we  have  tried  George  D.  Avery's  Im- 
proved Ploughs,  with  Ills  adjusting  heel-pieces,  and 
other  important  improvements,  and  are  convinced  that 
ihc.y  are  superior  to  any  other  ploughs  we  have  ever 
seen.  Averj's  Ploughs  not  only  do  their  work  better, 
but  are  attended  with  but  a  small  part  of  the  expenses 
required  by  oilier  ploughs  lo  keep  them  in  repair;  there- 
fore, we  do  cheerfully  rccomnieud  them  to  all  who  may 
wish  to  purchase  that  useful  implement. 

Dnniel  Henner,  Sauiiiel  Young, 

Mm  J].  Chinoell,  CliarUs  C.  ./ones, 

Cornelius  Camptiell,  David  Cushwa, 

Thomas  .M.  Jlaccuhbin,  tl'illiam  Thornton. 
$^.K  constant  supply  of  tlie  subscriber's  Improved 
Ploughs,  warranted  to  be  good,  can  be  had,  by  applying 
to  him,  Dunbarton  street,  Georgetown,  U.  C,  John  C. 
Knglish  &  Co.,  City  of  Washington,  John  W.  Massey, 
Alexandria,  or  Allan  I'arquhar,  Morefield,  Ilarrisiin 
county,  in  the  stale  of  Ohio,  and  at  Wheeling,  in  \  ir- 
ginia.  GEO.  D.  AVEKV. 


IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

The  subscriber  hau  on  hand  and  offers  forsale,  a  quan- 
tity of  superior  Grain  Cradles,  manufactured  by  David 
l,lille,of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  Also,  Mr.  Mule's 
celebralcd  patent  iscjihe  Kifles,  all  of  which  will  be 
warranted  Rood.  Likewise  on  hand,  a  full  assortment 
(if  (;ideon  Davis'  Patent  Ploughs,  Barsharc  and  Coiilicr 
Ploughs,  which  he  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  any  In 
the  country.  Steel  lined  and  cast  iron  Cultivators,  for 
the  culture  of  corn  and  tubacco;  Shovel  and  Siibslra- 
tuni  Ploughs  and  Harrows.  Also,  his  patent  Cyliiulri- 
eal  Straw  Cutter,  which  has  never  been  eqiialli  il  for 
its  kind  in  anycoipitry;  lirown's  Vertical  Wool  Spin- 
ners, for  family  use,  running  six  spindles,  simple  and 
ellieienl  in  its  operation;  Corn  Slicllers,  U'lieat  I-'aiis; 
palrnt  spring  Wa-hing  Machines;  cast  steel  Axe*,  Mat. 
torliK,  linibbing  Ibies  and  Picks,  Shovels,  Spades,  fje, 
tvc.  And  can  furnish  to  his  ciisloiners,  (iarilen  Seeds, 
raised  by  the  Shakers  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass. 

All  ttic  above  articles  will  be  sold  on  reasonable 
terms  for  cash.  Communications  by  mail  (post  paid,) 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

JONATHAN  S.   F.ASTMAN, 
Mi.  S6  FraU-st.,  opposite  Uu  United  JieUl. 


P.  S.  Agents  for  J.  S.  Eastman,  where  geDlleinea  caa 
leave  their  orders. 

Messrs.  Jona.  Aldcn,  Philadelphia. 

Barr,  Auchincloss  &  Co.  New  York. 
David  J.  Burr,  Richmond,  Va. 
Kandolph  \Vebb,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
J.  G.  k  C.  Burckmycr,  Charleston. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Anderson,  Statcsburg,  S.  C. 
J.  G.  Herbert,  Savannah,  Geo. 


BAIiTIMOai:  PRICES  OTTRREXTT. 

Corrected  for  Iht  .Jlmericnn  Fm-tner,  by  Edward  I.  IfiUson, 
Commission  Merchant  and  Planters'  .IgeiU, 

So.  4,  Btnoty^t  luhnrf. 

Tobacco.— Scrubs,  $3.00  a  6.00 — ordinary,  2.00  a  3.00 
— red,  3.00  a  6.0U— fine  red,  S.OO  a  7.00 — wrapping, 
6.00  a  10.00— Ohioocdinary.S  OOu'1.00— good  red  span- 
gled, 5.00  a  6.00 — yellow,  6.00  a  9.00 — fine  yellow,  10.00 
a  eo. 00— Virginia,  2.i0fl8.00 — Uapahannock  2.'!ia3.60 
Kentucky,  3.00  o  5.00.  Inspecticns  in  the  three  Stata 
Warehouses  the  last  week — 428  hhds.  Maryland;  3& 
hhds.  Ohio,  and  I  hbd.  Pennsylvania. 

Flour — white  wheal  family,  s>6. 00  a  6.50 — superfine 
Howard-st.  4.7.s  a4.814;  city  mills,  4.50;  Susquehanna, 
4.3';^  a  4.50 — Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.50— Grain,  best  red 
wheat  .85  o  .90 — best  white  wheat,  .95  a  1.00— ordinary 
to  good,  .80  a  .85— CoiiN,  .34  a  .35— Kte,  .50— Oats, 
20  a  .22— Beans,. 90  a  1. 10— Peas,  ..|0a  .50— Clover 
smr,  3.50  a  3.-5— Timothy,  1.50  a  2.25— Orciiahb 
Grass  Seed,  2. 25o3 — Herd's  1  00  «  1.50 — Lucerne  37^  • 
.60  pr.  lb  — Uarlev,  .60 a  62 — I'laxseed,  .75  o.80— CoT- 
TOK,  \  a.  .8  o.9i — Lou.  .13  a  .14 — .\labania,  .Ila.l2 — 
Mississippi  .IOa.13— N.  Car.  .9  a  .10,',— Geo.  .9a.I04— 
Whiskey,  in  hhds  1st  proof,  21  a  .21»— bbls.  22^  a  23— 
Wool,  com.,  unwashed,  .15a.  16 — washed,  .16  o  .SO — S 
quarter,  .25  a  .30 — full  do.  .30  a  .35 — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,J2.'0 — Country, dew-rotted,  ton,  136  a  UO— waler- 
rolled,  170  a  190 — Fisii,  shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I,  bhl. 
5.7S;  do.  trimmed,  0.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.2* 
a  G  .30— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  2.874  a  3.00:  No.  I,  2.2* 
n  2. .iO— Mackerel,  No.  1,6.50;  No.  2,  6.25;  No.  3,5.00 — 
Bacon,  hams,  Bait,  cured,  .10;  do  Eastern  Shore,  12^ — 
hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9 — Fcalhers,  .26  a  .28 — Plas. 
ter  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  jf3.25;  ground,  1.26  bbl. 

Sales  of  corn  yesterday,  fair  quality  white,  at  3&  ctj. 
The  demand  this  week  is  rather  greater  than  the  lail. 


Marketint. — Apples,  bush.  <l,1.00;  Butter,  peril).  .1C4 
fl  25;  Eggs,  dozen,  10;  P(.taloes  bush.  .50;  Onions,  dn. 
.60;  Chickens,  doz.  1.50  «  J.OO;  Beef  prime  pieces,  lb.  .S 
a. 10;  Veal,  .S;  Mutton,  .6J  n  .7;  Pork,  4.50  •■>  6.00;  Gree» 
Peas,  per  bush.  .50  a  .75;  Kadishes,  bunch,  .2  a  .3;  Let- 
tuce, large  heads,  .3  a  4;  Cauliflowers,  do.  25  a  37^; 
Carrots,  .75;  young  Ducks,  per  doz.  2.50  o  8.00;  young 
Lambs,  dressed,  1.75  n  2.00;  do.  Pigs,  do.  .75  n  871;  prime 
Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  n  6.00;  Sausages,  per  lb.  .8  a  .10; 
Strawberries,  per  quart,  IRJ;  Gooseberries,  do.  .18  • 
.20;  Currants,  do.  .124;  Cherries,  do.  .10a  .124;  Rasp- 
berries, 18.J;  .Soft  Crabs,  doz.  I.OOa  !.2S;  Hard  do.  do. 
124alSJ. 

Hay,  per  ton,  $9.00;  Rye  Straw,  5.50  a  6.00;  Cu» 
Grass,  per  bundle,  .10  a.124. 
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AORtCLI/rURE  OV  NKW  KNGLAND. 

(Ffuia  Uio  uupul'Iflicd  nirrioilKiral  correspouUcnco  of 

G.  \V.  JmnKTi,  of  >orlli  C:iroliiia. 

ritl<fiiU,i,.ViiachusiU3,)March  V.M,  1818. 

0«o«o«  W.  JtriRKVt.  K«4. 

D*ir  Sir.— Your  v*lu«hle  letter  of  the  -ttli  of  lait 
■ODth  was  received  in  due  course,  and  I  tlmnk  vou 
MKcrcly  for  your  »ltenlii)n  to  my  request.  I  had 
lODK  desired  to  know  somellung  of  the  state  of  Bitri- 
culture  in  Ihe  south,  «nd  have  read  your  letter  nitb 
.1  ordinary  ^'ratillration.  I  had  some  httlc  know- 
Jge  of  ihe  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  easterly 
and  southerly  pails  ofyour  state,  from  a  youn^  man 
wboD)  1  tducat.-d.by  the  name  of  Marshall  Uickin- 
»on.  "Uo  is  settled  at  Greenville.  On  a  candid  view 
of  Ihe  rtpresonlaiion  you  make  of  your  present 
condition,  it  is  not  bad.  but  pretty  well,  considering 
that  for  a  century  your  rural  aflairs  have  been  con- 
signeid  to  negroes  and  overseers.  NVith  such  in- 
stnimeDts,  little  or  no  improvements  could  be  ex- 
pected. I  cannot  but  think  they  arc  the  worst  con- 
ductors of  farminjjoperations.  Theyare  too  ignorant 
to  notice  carefully  any  event  or  occurrence,  and 
they  have  no  curiosity  to  examine  and  no  interest 
to  excite  to  inquiry.  It  is  not  strange  that  your 
agriculture  should  fall  far  behind  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  northern  slates.  In  our  communities, 
Ihe  labour  is  performed  by  men  of  observation — 
men  of  some  learning  and  a  decided  habit  of  in- 
quiry— such  as  have  motives  to  e.xcite  curiosity  and 
stimulate  them  to  mark  daily  occurrences.  We 
loo  have  our  people  of  colour.  In  this  town  we 
have  upwards  of  two  hundred.  They  generallv 
have  some  education  and  property — but  after  all 
are  less  productive  and  valuable  than  an  equal 
number  of  wbile».  But  other  difficulties  attend 
■    iir  situation.     Vniir  country  i?   loo  extensive  "Vir 

•-  pOIIU^tlUII..     i'O  'C"-o  "^   "—- '.   •—.•■--•": an, rxtf,--', 

Mve  domains,  the  shepherd  habit  will  remain,  and 
iliey  will  try  to  live  with  little  labour  and  little  re- 
gard to  order,  industry  or  learning.  This  is  an  in- 
convenience that  bas  embarrassed  us  in  the  north, 
in  times  past.  It  wi  1  continue  for  some  time  to 
embarrass  your  sttt.ed  purposes  of  improvement. 
Man  is  in  bis  earlr  existence  a  semi-savage,  and  is 
haunted  with  thelrabian  spirit.  Until  th&  regions 
west  and  south  o  you  are  peopled,  your  operations 
must  be  slow.  A  soon  as  your  own  population  be 
gins  to  be  dense,  nd  atlaclied  to  a  local  habitation 
and  home,  then  our  clTorts  at  system  and  intelli- 


ui.\ii\  uiiiuiig  you  diiulit  llie  expeclieiny  ur  »ihiI.)iii 
of  the.  measure.  Such  must  bo  niisled,  cither  by 
atarii-o  or  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  object.  It  ij 
c.Ti\  to  (lemonxlrulc  that  by  the  introduction  of 
aiiMilier  species  of  population,  togeificr  with  the 
ha'  iti  and  means  which  they  possess  for  cHic-ient 
0(ii'r  (lions,  the  advantages  will  be  incalculably 
gi  ■  ler.  The  climate  forms  Ihe  only  objection,  o< 
yo'ii  planters  observe,  to  the  measure.  Thii  is 
iiii'i.nary.  Men  can  be  innurcd  to  any  climate. — 
rv  il' ;e  has  Cited  man  to  inhabit  every  |)Orlion  of 
ih  li.-lh — nature  will  always  gradually  atsiinilate  to 
cvi  ,y  iclation  which  Ihe  complicated  atfiirs  of  social 
lili-  r.^uire.  In  reference  to  Ihe  means  of  internal 
in.;>i,.-.emeiit,  you  mention  that  but  one  society  is 
reu'iK-ly  organized  among  you.  Thi.t  may,  indeed, 
b'  'e^,-etted,  but  is  no  subject  of  reproach  lo  any 
pjivali  man — but  it  does  fix  much  blame  on  those 
wIki  liive  governed  the  slate.  It  was  their  duly  to 
w:'.'cli  )vcr  the  general  welfare,  and  from  time  lo 
tii'io  \?y  before  the  legislature  and  people  plans  for 
inijiro'ing  the  condition  of  the  community  entrust- 
ed to  tieir  care.  Plans  for  originating  discoveries, 
an  !  fo-  encouraging  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  agri- 
cj'iluril.and  manufacturing  and  commercial  inte- 
rests or  the  state,  are  subjects  which  should  occu. 
py  unciasingly  the  care  and  protection  of  those 
who  an  called  to  govern.  The  neglect  of  these 
gnates  of  civil  duties,  places  an  immense  respon- 
siliilit-  at  the  door  of  a  governor  or  president.  If 
yoii  (an  but  succeed  duly  lo  impress  your  gover- 
nors and  senators  on  these  subjects,  you  will  not 
lo- jrwant  for  societies,  patronage  and  funds.  Let 
you-  governors  adopt  for  their  model  Governor 
Cijiton  and  Governor  VVolcott,  and  their  legiila- 
l-Jes,  and  North  Carolina  will  not  only  commence 
a  apid  improvement  in  her  internal  condition,  but 
ii.'ceed  beyond,  expectation,  and  s^^..  find  your- 
$t.-ves  in  pn««e««inn  nf  all  ttic  nieans  of  condnetin^i: 
:  1  — riperods  and  increasing  navigation  and  com- 
noerce.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  pVcsa  tl.ise  considera- 
tions on  your  society.  If  you  can  succeed  to  ex- 
cite a  ipirit  of  inquiry,  it  will  be  accelerated  by  the 
certainty-  of  its  rewards,  and  of  the  i«exhaustible 
resources  it  will  procure  for  public  and  private 
wealth — honour  and  glory.  To  this  end  you  can 
never  be  belter  engaged  than  in  a  series  of  essays 
through  your  presses— by  making  these  Subjects 
the  lile  of  conversation,  and  by  insliluling  shows 
annually,  by  which  attention  and  curiosity  will  be 
awakened,  and  on  which  occasions  you  will  have  a 
fine  opportunity,  by  your  addresses,  lo  enlighten 
thepeojile,  and  engage  thera  in  this  vast  scheme  of 


gence  in  manapg  your  lands,  will  be  accelerated  |  human  happiness  and  glory.  Already  you.  as  one 
and  prospered.  It  is  the  density  of  population  that  i  have  set  a  noble  example,  and  are  making  the  iiro- 
renders  agriculral  products  valuable;  of  course  hier  efforts  to  eSect  these  great  objects.  Associate 
tgricultural  k.wledge  and  improvement  will  m  with  you,  if  possible,  men  near  and  at  a  distance  in 
that  state  of  soety  be  most  sought  for  and  obtain-  Ihe  state;  men  of  like  views  and  devotion.  Such 
•d.  And  it  is  that  state  that  the  proprietors  of  a  course  will  soon  arouse  the  slumbering  tenants  of 
the  tod  becon  Hs  lords,  and  attain  to  great  dis-  the  earth,  and  awaken  then,  loa  view  of  their  bi"li 
tinction.     Th«  ideas  emanated  from  your  account    destiny.  " 

of  the  fine  cifllry  you  occupy,  and  will  tend  to  [  observe,  with  interest,  your  description  of 
encourage  yc  to  perseverance.  The  time  cannot  ploughs,  &c.  Much  depends  on  well  constructed 
be  far  off,  wD  your  population  will  be  competent  ploughs  and  harrows.  I'hose  built  in  Connecticut 
to  render  y  rural  occupations  highly  valuable  and  sent  off  for  sale.  I  have  frequently  seen,  and 
and  prospers.  \ou  therefore  do  well,  and  merit  generally  are  good.  I  believe  you  may  procure 
and  will  so.command  the  best  regards  of  men,  by   ihem  at  New  York  of  the  best  kind.     In  euiiivating 

our  Indian  corn   we  sometimes   use   a   small    light 
plough,  with   two   mould  boards  afld  a  share  vntli 


eommencir'uch  operations  as  you  refer  to,  and  in 
perseveran  you  will  convert  your  country  into 
such  a  atsas  will  render  your  situation  enviable. 
Your  clio*  ''  more  favourable  than  ours,  and 
your  soik-'obably  as  good  or  better,  The  only 
advantag«'f  possess  over  you,  consists  in  an  ex- 
cellent, 1'  informed  population,  accustomed  to 
laboar  a  habituated  to  industry.  I  hope  the  time 
will  cot*'''ien  events  and  arrangements,  by  com- 
mon co-n'  sl'all  remove  your  black  population  to 
the  she  of  the  ocean  that  wanhes  the  borders  of 
wester''"erica.  The  present  attempts  to  effect 
that  gt  purpose,  I  hope  will  succeed      No  doubt 
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two  wings.  It  answers  a  valuable  purpose  at  se- 
cond time  hoing;  at  first  hoing  we  frequently  use  a 
hand  harrow,  made  thus — 


The  sidei  are,  lay  Si  feet  long,  and  placed  diverg- 


ing,  .say -Ji  feci  iVmi  iiiside  lo  inside.  There  i«  in 
the  wide  end  of  the  harrow  two  straight  handles 
like  the  old  Uehioiicd  plough  handle*,  with  a  peg 
towards  the  upp.-r  end  of  the  handles  of  an  inch 
diameter,  for  the  man  to  hold  the  harrow  and  guide 
it.  The  harrow  will  require  fifteen  jmall  sized 
teeth,  say  half  iurli  square  and  eight  inches  long, 
sharp  at  the  poii.t  to  cut  the  soil.  The  timber  may 
be  common  alii  ivi.rk  of  hard  timber,  say  four  inch- 
es square— at  the  |i(,int  of  Ihe  triangle  is  a  hole  for 
a  clevis  and  pin  It  is  drawn  by  a  single  horse, 
which  Ihe  holder  may  guide  by  a  small  rem  or  cord, 
or  rode  by  a  boy.  This  kind  of  harrow,  I  should 
think,  would  be  srcatly  useful  in  your  corn  fields. 
It  will  do  more  ,vork  in  a  day  than  ten  negroei 
with  hoes.  Thi-.  linrrow  may  be  useful  in  every 
stage  of  the  crop.  It  may  be  used  on  other  grounds 
to  cover  seed;  bn'  for  the  purpo-e  of  tilling  sward 
land  or  bard  soil"  alter  once  ploughed,  we  use  ano- 
ther kind  of  barriiv  of  larger  size  and  larger  teeth. 
It  is  quite  as  ne-cssary  as  the  plough,  and  in  an 
easy  soil  produces  a  great  effect  in  pulveiizing  and 
mixing  the  soil.  This  kind  of  harrow  is  drawn  by 
one  corner,  with  two  horses.  It  is  built  about -ti 
feet  square,  with  J  1  teeth;  it  consi.sis  of  four  stieki 
of  timber  of  five  by  four  inches,  thus — 


The  two  cro«8  pieces  are  thin  slats  of  an  inch  and 
a  quarter,  to  be  pinned,  to  steady  the  lari;e  pieces; 
but  if  your  land  is  new  and  rough,  with  stumps.  Sir. 
ii  will  l)e  best  t  ■  omit  the  slats  and  put  another 
piece  of  timber  at  the  open  end.  The  teeth  to  be 
divided  equftlij  01  er  the  square.  This  barrow  will 
cover  six  feet  of  ground  when  drawn  angularly, ana 
will  reduce  Ihe  soil  rapidly,  especially  if  you  pass  it 
twice  over  the  same  ground.  The  ncd  harrow,  (so 
called.)  to  cover  seed,  is  built  in  th«  same  way 
though  only  lour  feet  square,  of  less  sized  timber 
and  same  number  of  teeth.  If  the  land  is  level  and 
free  from  slumps  and  rocks,  you  may  put  two  of 
these  harrows  together  by  a  chain,  either  side  by 
side,  If  the  land  is  mellow,  or  if  otherwise,  to  fol- 
low one  after  Ihe  other.  I  believe,  sir.  from  these 
hints,  you  can  build  them  to  your  liking— and  I  am 
strongly  impressed  that  they  will  be  most  useful  in 
working  your  soils.  The  teeth  need  not  exceed  an 
inch  square,  and  twelve  inches  long  for  the  large 
harrow— and  the  others  in  proportion. 

The  roller  you  mention  of  Mr.  Melville's  is  an 
im()ortant  implement  to  bury  your  seeds  after  the 
harrow,  and  especially  on  land  intended  for  mow- 
ing. My  roller,  I  believe,  I  have  described  lo  you 
heretofore.  1  think  I  was  the  first  person  wlio  used 
one  in  Massechtiselts.  The  roller  is  useful  to  roll 
down  all  winter  crops,  soon  after  freezing  is  past  \u 
the  spring,  lo  close  the  earth  and  bury  the  roots 
which  the  frost  may  have  thrown  up  and  exposed 
to  decay  under  a  hot  sun.  AVhen  once  tried  in 
this  way,  you  will  never  omit  it. 

At  Ihe  time  I  am  writing  this,  (April  3d,)  we  have 
snow,  .ind  the  earth  is  frozen,  and  our  animals  are 
confined  to  forage  and  potatoes.  It  is,  however, 
the  usual  season  for  commencing  ploughing.  The 
snows,  I  perceive,  have  fallen  among  you  so  late  as 
March  'Jd-  I  suppose,  one  year  with  another,  your 
spring  operations  have  six  weeks  advance  of  us. 
We  sow  oats,  peas,  wheat,  rye,  and  plant  potatoes 
all  this  month  and  into  May,  and  even  to  the  :20th 
of  May.  Our  harvest  commences  about  .luly  -20, 
and  extends  to  August  20,  about  which  time  our 
hay  getting  is  closed.  Our  autumn  sowing  is  from 
September  I,  to  October  I.  The  two  last  seasons  our 
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wheal,  rye,  oats,  barley  and  peas  have  yielded  most 
bountifully.  Many  fields  of  wheat  and  rye  have 
yielded  from  30  to  45  bushels,  and  a  few  have  ac- 
tually had  50  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre.  Potatoes 
yield  from  200  to  400  bushels  the  acre.  It  is  the 
most  useful  crop  a  farmer  can  raise.  Barley  and 
huckuheat,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  an  acquisition 
to  your  farming.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  inte- 
rior communications  are  improvinj;,  especially  that 
by  the  Danville-  'J'his  is  a  most  important  and  inte- 
resting subject  to  you,  and  all  the  states  situated  far 
in  the  interior.  Congress  have  very  properly  enter- 
ed on  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  It  is  deep- 
ly to  be  regretted  that  the  President  entertains 
doubts  on  constitutional  grounds,  about  expending 
the  monies  of  the  general  treasury  for  internal  im- 
provements. We  very  much  doubt  his  correctness, 
and  we  anxiously  hope  that  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends 
may  overcome  these  doubts,  and  introduce  a  system 
calculated  to  do  eijual  justice  to  every  state,  and 
to  secure  these  invaluable  interests.  I  notice  with 
pleasure  your  remarks  on  a  former  letter  of  mine 
on  th  ■  succession  of  crops.  In  the  nature  of  things 
my  position  is  well  founded,  and  warranted  by  ex- 
perience. The  case  you  mention  is  the  exception 
to  the  rule.  Your  plan  of  preparing  materials  for 
manure  by  covering  it  with  your  ploughs  under  the 
soil,  in  preference  to  preparing  it  in  yards,  heaps, 
vaults,  &.C.  grows  out  of  the  peculiarity  of  your  cli- 
mate and  soil.  Such  is  the  heat  with  you,  that  the 
fermentation  is  rapi<l,  and  the  decomposition  in 
season  to  receive  and  aid  the  seed.  On  this  sub- 
ject you  know  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and 
each  wiiter  may  be  right,  and  dilltr  fioni  the  other 
local  experiments.  So  much  depeiu!.'.  on  the  soil 
and  heal,  that  no  fixed  rule  can  be  prescribed.  In 
>varm,  wet,  close  soils,  coarse  materials  for  manure 
do  well;  nay  better  than  good  decayed  manure;  but 
in  a  warm,  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  the  best  pre- 
pared manure  will  prove  the  most  usclul,  and  it  will, 
one  time  with  another,  prove  best  in  a  climate 
where  the  Wariiilli  is  various  and  short.  In  this 
latitude  corn  stalks  will  scarcely  decay  in  two  sea- 
sons. 'I'hey  answer  no  purpose,  and  are  of  no  va- 
lue out  of  the  farm  yard.  They  must  be  kept  there 
and  mixed  with  other  materials  to  decay.  In  this 
climate,  coarse  manure  will  not  answer  for  any  of 
our  crops  but  potatoes.  Our  Indian  corn  does  best 
when  planted  on  a  well  prepared  compost  manure. 
The  reason  is  obvious:  your  season  is  two  months 
longer  than  ours — of  course  there  is  time  for  coarse 
manure  to  decay,  and  for  the  corn  to  imbibe  its 
salts.  Our  Indian  corn  is  usually  planted  from  the 
10th  to  the  20th  of  May,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  har- 
den by  the  20lh  of  August,  lest  cool  nights  and 
frosts  intercept  it.  Our  Indian  corn  ears  are  small, 
compared  with  yours.  We  usually  obtain  35to45  bs. 
to  the  acre.  The  stalks  are  small,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceed seven  feet  in  heighth.  The  corn  sits  about  20 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  we  usually  plant  it  in 
hills  not  exceeding  three  feet  apart,  and  so  much  in 
right  lines  that  we  can  harrow  and  plough  it  each 
way. 

The  article  of  peas  is,  with  us,  much  esteemed 
and  cultivated.  VVe  have  many  kinds.  Our  best 
for  using  when  dry,  are  the  large  green  peas,  which 
we  like  as  well  as  early  peas  not  dry.  We  have  the 
large  white  pea — the  large  yellow  pea,  and  several 
sorts  of  smaller  peas,  and  very  prolific.  We  sow 
them  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  2^  to  3  bushels  the 
•ere. 

Vour  process  for  raising  Indian  corn  is  curious  and 
particular.  This  mode  of  cultivation  also  grows 
out  of  your  climate  [irelly  much.  The  long  and  in- 
tense heat  of  your  climate  renders  it  necessary  to 
economize  your  water,  and  to  irrigate  as  much  as 
possible.  In  this  latitude  we  seldom  suffer  by  heat, 
or  drought.  We  sometimes  have  excessive  raiii^; 
and  usually  too  much  (  lol  weather.  We  seldom 
raise  more  than  from  100  to  300  bushels  of  ludian 


corn.     The  crop  here  is  precarious  and  expeaaive, 
and  is  going  into  disuse. 

Labour  iu  this  country  will  average  for  the  six 
summer  months  JGO,  and  the  six  winter  months  $48. 
We  board  the  man,  and  he  clothes  himself  The 
sensibility  you  manifest  on  the  subject  of  neat  cat- 
tle, is  a  pledge  that  they  will  be  improved,  and  thei: 
condition  ameliorated.  Good  pastures  in  summei, 
and  plenty  of  forage  in  winter,  with  slight  sheds  to 
protect  them,  and  a  due  selection  of  the  breed,  will 
soon  advance  these  animals  among  you  to  a  most 
estimable  condition.  The  farmer's  income  tray  be 
doubled.  With  us,  middling  good  dairy  cows  are 
worth  from  $25  to  §30  a  head  cash — oxen  frdmS'H 
to  $120  a  yoke.  The  price  of  good  fat  beef  ^ow,  is 
from  ^6  to  *.S  a  hundred.  For  several  yeart  past 
cattle  and  beef  have  gradually  advanced,  aid  the 
prices  now  are  too  high  for  general  convenience. 
Butter  is  worth  20  cents  a  pound,  and  good  fheese 
from  12  to  14  cents  a  pound.  Sheep  are  prettf  plen- 
ty and  excellent.  We  have  many  Merinoes  Ind  we 
continue  to  manufacture  fine  and  elegant  [iroad- 
cloths.  I  wish  1  could  convey  you  a  piece  if  fine 
blue  cloth,  that  you  might  see  how  far  we  ha<e  ad- 
vanced in  manufactures.  Our  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures  are  reviving  considerably,  tad  the 
pros[)ect  is  favourable. 

The  management  of  a  tobacco  crop  withyou,  is 
for  trouble  and  expense,  much  like  lndia\  corn 
here — the  crop  seldom  pays  the  expense  of  cvjtiva- 
tion.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  we  shallsoon 
see  tobacco  planting  succeeded  by  wheat  and  Uher 
white  crops,  to  the  great  comfort  and  profit  of  (ind 
proprietors.  Good  roads,  and  convenient  and  afe 
water  conveyance,  will  have  much  eflfect  in  produc- 
ing this  change.  In  that  event,  the  farmers  m:y 
expect  money  from  wheat  and  flour  as  readily  is 
from  tobac'j«>,  <>nd  with  infinitely  more  benefit  to  tje 
land. 

You  ask  what  use  nirmcrs  make  of  corn-stallrs  W 
this  quarter?  Corn-stalks  [be  alludes  to  corn-top?j 
sir,  here,  are  valuable  for  loragc  to  give  our  ;nilch 
cows  and  sheep.  They  are  managed  in  this  way — 
as  soon  as  the  Indian  corn  begins  to  harden,  the  tops 
stalks  are  cut  at  the  joints  beside  the  ears  and  hid 
down  a  day  or  two.  and  then  taken  up  and  bound,  and 
put  into  small  stacks  to  cure  vvith  a  top  sheaf  on  to  se- 
cure against  rain;  after  a  few  dry  days  they  be 
come  cured,  and  then  are  housed  or  put  into  large 
stacks,  and  the  tops  secured  by  long  straw.  In  this 
way  they  make  much  of  our  best  forage.  We  now- 
cut  Ihciii  fine  by  our  straw  cutters,  which  I  herelofure 
mentioned  to  you;  this  process  renders  them  of  much 
more  value.  Our  corn  stalks  are  so  sizeable  and 
soft,  that  very  little  of  them  is  lost;  but  if  cut  as 
above  the  animals  eat  them  clean. 

You  again  inquire  what  are  our  principal  resour- 
ces for  manure.'  The  first  resource  consists  of  our 
ham  yard  contents,  composed  of  the  refuse  forage 
anil  cattle  manure;  this  we  never  use  the  first  season 
and  not  untill  well  rotted  and  decomposed.  It  is 
tliroivn  into  heaps,  and  there  ferments  and  becomes 
a  rich  mass  of  decayed  matter.  It  is  carried  out  in 
autumn  and  placed  in  the  fields,  where  it  is  to  be 
used  in  large  piles,  so  as  to  prevent  washing  and 
waste,  and  in  the  spring  early,  taken  in  carls,  &.c. 
and  spread  on  the  land.  The  yards  are  scraped 
clean,  and  thus  made  ready  for  new  sujiplies.  To 
this  species  we  add  compost  Hiaiiiirc, usually  collected 
in  June  and  July;  by  ploughing  up  theMMlacsof 
the  earth,  and  mixing  it  with  ashes,  dry  or  ItMched, 
and  lime,  all  mixed  and  thrown  into  heaps  to  ma 
lure.  We  also  use  nUuviiil  earth  or  soil,  collected  in 
low  places — also  plaster  nnd  marls.  We  are  also 
beginning  to  use  green  cro\», particularlij  hiicktrlieal 
sowed  thick,  and  when  a  foot  high,  turned  in  with  a 
plough;  then  sowed  again,  and  harrowed  down  with 
the  furrow,  and  at  a  suitable  time  turned  in  again 
with  the  plough.  This  process  will  restore  any  of 
your  lauds,  and  fit  them  for  a  wheat  or  ludian  corn 


crop.  In  all  cases  we  prefer  well  rotted  or  decay 
ed  substances  for  manures.  The  obvious  reason  of 
this  preference,  is  the  shortness  of  the  warm  sea- 
son, and  their  more  active  qualities  and  effects 
on  vegetation.  On  the  subject  of  orchards,  we 
have  several  persons  of  skill  and  experience.  Thii 
country  abounds  in  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  peacbet, 
curiants,  gooseberries,  cherries,  raspberries,  blapk- 
berries,  strawberries,  &c.  In  the  Massacbusetti 
agricultural  papers,  there  are  several  on  the  planting 
and  rearing  of  orchards.  We  have  professed  fruit- 
erers or  nursery  men,  cultivators  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  for  setting  the  trees.  On  Long  Island,  Dear 
New  York,  there  are  several  extensive  nurseries  of 
Iruit  of  every  sort,  proper  for  the  United  States.— 
Few  of  our  farmers  here  are  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing much;  yet  they  can  do  it  if  necessary;  some  of 
lliem  bave  excellent  orchards  and  fruit.  If  you 
will  express  to  me  particularly  your  wishes  on  this 
subject,  1  will  procure  for  you  an  intelligent  and  cor- 
rect epitome  of  information,  that  shall  enable  you  to 
cll'ect  your  purposes.  I  have  as  much  and  as  great 
variety  of  fruit  as  you  commonly  find. — It  was  all 
planted  and  raised  by  myself. 

On  the  subject  of  a  dairy. — We  have  in  this  coun- 
ty the  largest  and  best  dairies  in  the  United  States, 
'i'he  Cheshire  cheese  is  famous  in  the  south  as  eve- 
ry where.  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  obtain- 
ing from  some  of  the  best  managers,  their  manner  of 
conducting  this  business.  There  is  much  written 
and  well  written  among  our  agricultural  papers,  on 
llie  subject  of  dairies.  Yet,  sir,  I  fear  no  written  in- 
structions will  enable  an  inexperienced  person  to 
iiiaiiiiracture  good  cheese;  more  depends  on  experi- 
incc  than  any  thing  else.  If  you  should,  one  or 
more  of  you,  form  a  dairy  establishment,  I  should 
vccommend  to  send  to  the  north  for  ."ome  young 
man  and  woman  bred  in  a  dairy  establishment,  to 
come  and  manage  for  you;  I  will,  however,  consult 
some  persons  of   experience,  and  "rito  you  the  re- 

n-U  ,  ( 

You  inquire  how  long  land  is  kept  in  grass  befor* 
the  green  sward  is  ploughed  up?     VVe  usually  keep 
it  in  grass  from  3  to  5  years  if  used  for  n.owing;  and 
for  pastures  longer,  say  3  to  T  years.     Bl.,  sir,  th« 
time  depends  much  on  how  thjroughly  (he  land  'Vas 
seeded,  and   whether    the  land  Vas  yearly  r'o.red 
while  the  ■rrass  was  in  blow,  or  h(t(  gone  to  see:!,  and 
whether  the  pastures  happen  to  hfed  closely  and  n* 
grass  lift  yearly  to  g-u  to  seed,  and  '}Ut  to  supply  net» 
stallis.      If   you    allow   your   grimes   every    other 
year  in  mowing  grounds,  to  go  to  feed  and  fall,  and 
do  not  feed   after  mowing  close,  nd   do  not  suffer 
creatures  in  the  spring  to  tread  afl   bite  (he  roots, 
such  grounds  will  continue  much  Uger.     So   with 
your  pastures;  every  other  year  kedout  your  crea- 
tures until    the  grasses  have  gone  tte? cd,  and  then 
turn   in;  the  seed  will   fall  siitficieUy  to  continue 
the  pastures  many  years.     This  direct  manage- 
ment will  save  you  from  frequent  plotting  and  seed- 
ing.    It  is  indeed  the  best  i-ourse  of  liiagement  for 
good  farming;  but  if  your  lands  are  liconsiderable 
and  only  sullK-ient  to  answer  your  nqsj;,ry  purpo- 
ses, perhaps  a  more  active,  and  sonu^bt  expensive 
course    will  be  expedient;   and,  in   tl,  cygnt,  yo« 
must  plough  and  seed  more  frequently 

When  land   is  taken  into  tillage,  it  hsually  put 

the  first  season  either  to  wheat,  rye,  or  Ijan  corn 

more  commonly  with  wheat.  It  is  con^n  (q  (urn 
it  over  the  sward,  barrow  it  smooth  an(Lc  on  the 

furrow,  and  plant  it  to  Indian  corn  anir|(j,,oj3 

The  next  season  put  it  to  wheat,  usiiigasfg^^  q, 
compost  or  yard  manure,  and  then  put  ol,e  grass 
seed  with  the  w heat.  I  am  doing  thus  this  ^on, and 
shall  sow  of  red  clover  and  herd's  grass  sc(a(  least 
twelve  bushels.  The  clever  is  woilh  §1 1  by  the 
bushel,  and  the  herd's  grass  §2  a  bushel.  ^  shall 
have  this  season  under  the  plough,  about  lucres; 
this  Willi  us  is  considerable;  but  with  you  a^g.  If 
we  had  your  length  of  season,  wc  could  do*  our 
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tillage  oper»lion»;  but  our  lim*  roreri  a  lidl*'  mor* 
llian  hi»ir  )our  >paru.  Tlic  siimiiirr  season  of  cours* 
II  a  t)uty,  most  iiclivf  iinil  lidinlitful  scone. 

I  believe  lh;>t  I  hiive  now  iin««rrfil  so  fur  as  pro- 
posol.nll  tlic  inquiriet  iii.ule  in  your  letter;  bow  far 
they  will  prove  useful  ami  salisfaelorv  to  you,  I  can- 
not ileterinine;  I  can  only  say.  Ibat  I  liavo  intended 
to  answer  your  wi>bes  so  r.ir  as  experience  and  ob- 
lervilion  bave  en;ibl.-d  nie.  Whatever  remains  not 
.  ,il.  1.  nlly  answered,  ^b:lll  be  attended  to  wliencTer 
1  a^  nil  bear  from  yovi;  I  ougbl  to  bave  answered  you 
before,  but  it  has"  not  been  in  my  power  as  I  am 
situated. 

I  have  now  sir,  thrown  on  paper,  in  a  desultory 
manner,  much  like  a  free  conversation,  my  ideas  rc- 
Lilivc  toyoiir  inquiries,  with  such  incidental  remarks 
iud  sURgestions  as  emanated  from  tbc  subjects  ofejl- 
aminalion.  This  communication  is  made  in  a  plain 
and  unlearned  dress,  which  I  prefer  in  treating  on 
these  mailers,  1  hope  it  will  give  no  oflrencc  to  your 
discriminating  mind  and  taste;  I  could  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course  if  I  saw  it  to  be  useful;  what  I  have 
stated,  I  know;  it  is  ibo  fruit  of  consiilcrable  expe- 
rience, and  conformable  to  our  climates  and  soils. 
Yet  sir,  I  am  far  from  believing  that  I  have  made 
iinvel  disclosures;  I  have  an  impression  that  your  in- 

liries  and  observalions  have  anticipated  most  of 
A  liat  I  have  written;  it  may  be  useful  to  you  as  con- 
firmine  doubtful  points;  and  it  may  originate  in  a 
fruitful,  active  mind,  reflections  that  may  arrive  at 
valuable  results.  If  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
bare  answered  any  of  these  purposes,  I  shall  be  sa- 
tisfied and  happy.  Before  I  close,  I  would  again 
advert  to  the  subject  of  manures,  used  in  different 
stages  of  decomposition.  You  seem  to  be  impressed, 
that  coarse  and  undecayed  substances,  placed  on  the/ 
land,  and  covered  with  the  plough,  is  to  be  prefer- 
red in  your  soils  and  climates.  It  may  be  so,  provid- 
ed the  materials  happen  to  be  saturated  wilh  urine, 
and  yard  salts;  unless  they  happen  to  be  in  this  con- 
dition, I  must  doubt  the  utility  of  the  practice.     The 
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heat,  have  a  decisive  effect  on  decaying  substances, 
and  they  acquire  fr>"Ti  these  sources,  strong  impreg- 
nations of  alkali.    I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe, 
that  under  your  state  of  the  thermometer,  the  ani- 
mating principle  of  vegetation  would,  with  well  ma- 
tured manure,  be  more  active  and  bring  the  crop  to 
an  earlier  and  more  successful  maturity;  but  nothing 
short  of  care'ul  experiments  will  decide  the  prefer- 
ence. In  EngUnd,  they  use  much  coarse  manure,  and 
think  it  bestjbut  the  practice  is  questioned.     Their 
soils  are  gererally  very  stiff  and  compact;  they  use 
such  manun  to  loosen  the  soil  and  give  it  air;  and 
they  add  grat  quantities  of  lime,  to  excite  activity 
in  decompoing  these  substances;  the  whole  process 
there  may  nswer;  but  it  has  never  succeeded  here. 
Somelimesitraw  spread  on  low  meadow  grounds,  or 
uplands  ex>osed  to  drought,  has  done  well;  but  the 
practice  islimited;  hereafter,  I  hope  to  see  more  of 
your  remrks  on  this  subject — it  will  give  me  plea- 
sure to  red  your  letters,  whenever  you  find  leisure 
to  write;  nd  so  far  as  my  means  and  avocations  per- 
mit, you^ill  not  cease  to  have  in  convenient  lime, 
the  ans-ers.     I  should  like  to  send  you  some  agri- 
cultura  papers,  if  I  could  do  it  without  sulijecling 
you  to  tpense — also,  would  send  you  specimens  of 
our  wtats,  ryes,  oats,  barleys,  peas,  buckwheat,  cu- 
cumb'S,  pumpkins,  winter  squashes,  &.c.     I  have  a 
smalliuanlily  of  fme  summer  wheat  from  China, 
whic  exceeds  any  wheal  I  ever  saw — I  shall  soon 
sow; — when   harvest  arrives,  I  will  let   you  hear 
hov  it  does — can  you  point  out  a  way  by  which 
I  c*  convey  things  to  you. 
I  am,  sir. 

With  sentiments, 

Of  sincere  esteem  and  regard. 
Your  obliged. 

Humble  servant, 
THOMAS  GOLD. 


oiic'ii.Mii)  c;k.\ss. 

Our  fathers,  gr»ndl'alli<'rs,  and  great  grandrnlhers 
nevir  raurd  oreharil  grass;  therefore  we  have  never 
riuMil  i(,  appears  to  be  the  only  possible  reasun, 
why  llii"  farmers,  particularly  those  who  had  slurU, 
<lid  not.  half  a  eenliiry  ago,  ciillivalc  this  valuable 
gra*9.  \'eiy  few  of  our  farmers  know  it  when  Ihey 
see  It,  and  as  to  its  valuable  properties,  Ihey  umler- 
sl.ind  as  lillle  about  them  as  Ihey  do  about  )lebrew. 

Were  il  olhcrwi.sc,  anil  the  benefils  of  this  grass 
gennally  known,  it  would  long  since  bave  been  in 
general  eullivation.  To  introduce  il  as  a  beneficial 
olijecl  to  llie  notice  of  the  farmer,  is  the  design  of 
tins  pnblication.  One  of  the  important  benefils  is, 
tliil  it  furnishes  the  earliest  S|)ring  pasture,  which 
m.\y  be  continued  till  the  month  of  May.  Next,  you 
cut  it  in  ,Junc,  and  cure  it  for  hay  before  it  seeds; 
or  you  may  let  it  seed,  and  save  the  seed  something 
in  lie  manner  of  saving  timothy,  only  it  is  recom- 
miiiJeil  that  it  be  put  into  small  sheaves  and  shock- 
ed il  the  lield  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  carried 
froir  the  shock  to  the  threshing  floor.  In  every 
slag',  heating  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  even  when 
llire-hcd  out  and  on  the  floor,  when  in  a  large  quan- 
tity L-aling  ought  to  be  avoided  by  stirring.  It 
will  produce  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  bushels  of  seed 
Id  lie  acre;  the  lowest  price  is  two  dollars  and  filly 
cents  a  bushel.  The  under  hay  is  used  eillicr  as 
fodiler  in  the  winter,  or  may  be  sold  at  so  much  a 
tor.  for  packing  china  and  other  wares.  It  yields, 
lik;  clover,  a  second  crop,  which  makes  good 
wniler  provender.  A  short  lime  after  the  second 
cop  is  off,  you  turn  your  stock  upon  it,  and  pas- 
luie  it  till  January.  Again,  it  docs  not  require 
•ich  ground  to  grow  if.  Nevertheless,  like  other 
grasses,  rich  ground  will  make  the  best  hay,  and 
produce  most  seed;  but  a  soil  not  rich,  will  pro- 
duce a  belter  crop  of  orchard  grass,  than  it  will  of 
timolhy,  particularly  if  clover  bo  town  wilh  it. — 
Anothi^r  advantacp*  after  the  first  year  it  will  banist 
from  where  it  grows,  all  foul  weeds;  and  another  con 
veniency  attending  it  is,  that  after  it  has  been  once 
set,  the  farmer  has  little  else  to  do  wilh  il,  than  for 
successive  years  to  pasture  il,  and  cure  it  for  hay 
or  seed.     Farmers  try  it,  and  sow  the  seed  thick. 

Ballimore.,  June,  1523.  M. 


A  VALUABLE  COW. 

£>oioiiigioii,  (Pcnii.)  June  3. 
Mr.  Abncr  Baldwin,  of  East  Cain  township,  has 
a  small  cow,  supposed  to  weigh  about  four  hundred 
pounds,  wilh  small  horns,  from  which  he  has  made, 
in  one  week,  fourteen  pounds  of  excellent  buller; 
and  feels  confident  that,  in  a  week  or  two  hence, 
when  the  pasture  improves,  he  can  make  sixteen 
pounds  per  week!  Considering  the  size  of  the 
cow,  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  stands  unrivalled  as 
a  butter  maker. 


HEMP  AND  CORN  CULTURE. 

Extract— See  American  Farmer,  No.  8,  page  59. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  York,  May  5,  1828. 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  id  inst.,  and  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  reply  to  it.  I  have  had  some 
conversation  with  Mr.  Dritt  again  on  the  subject  of 
raising  hemp.  He  plants  the  seed  in  the  same  row 
with  llic  corn,  about  two  feet  apart.  The  plough- 
ing equally  benefils  the  hemp  and  corn,  sometimes 
a  plant  of  hemp  will  grow  out  of  the  same  hill  of 
corn,  and  be  productive.  Mr.  Drill  plants  his  hemp 
seed,  in  every  other  row  of  corn,  so  that  the  crop 
can  have  a  sufficiency  of  sun  and  air.  This  was 
not  mentioned  in  my  communication,  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  insert  il,  if  not  too  late.  I  believe 
I  can  give  you  an  account  of  the  whole  process  of 
cultivating  hemp,  and  preparing  it  for  market.  I 
will  also  commuoicate  to  you  our  system  of  cul- 


tivating the  vine,  and  lliu  manufuclurc  of  wine:  I 
am  promised  iiifurmation  fnim  Ihase,  who  have 
been  most  successful  in  llicse  purMiils.  Mr.  Eiehel- 
berger,  my  nei^ihliour,  wbosis  vineyard  has  been 
noticed  by  you,  and  who  ciilllvales  llie  grape  most 
RXlensively,  will  ^ive  nic  the  desired  informalion — 
all  of  which  I  vvill  transmit  to  you  when  at  leisure. 


B0B,TICVLTU&Z3. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE 

OF  SILK. 
Extracts  from  the  Ma.nual  on  the  CuLTtrRE  A»n 
M*Ni;FACTi;Rr.  ok  .Silk,  i)rtiiared  iind  communi- 
cated for  the  jimcrican  Fanner,  xcith  remarks  arul 
notes,  by  a  correspondent  and  i>racticul  cutthator. 

(Continued  from  p.  "G.) 
The  whole  of  Ibis  chapter  might  have  been  com- 
pressed into  a  tenth  part  of  its  present  compass. 
Indeed  the  process  of  obtaining  the  cg^s,  is  like  all 
the  other  branches  of  this  subject,  extremely  sim- 
ple; but  as  I  have  given  my  mode  in  the  notes  at- 
tached to  the  first  number  of  these  extracts,  I  shall 
merely  on  this  occasion  refer  the  reader  to  them. 

Hatching  of  the  Moths,  and  their  Presci-vation. 
Cocoons,  kept  in  a  temperature  of  GG",  begin  to 
be  hatched  after  fifteen  days:  those  kept  in  a  heat 
between  71"  and  73°,  begin  to  come  forth  after 
eleven  or  twelve  days.  The  room  in  which  the 
moths  are  produced  should  be  dark,  or  at  least 
there  should  be  only  suflTicient  light  to  distinguish 
objects.  This  is  an  important  rule,  and  must  be 
carefully  attended  to.  The  moths  do  not  come 
forth  in  great  numbers  the  first  or  second  day;  they 
are  chiefly  hatclied  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  days,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  of 
the  place  ia  which  the  cocoons  are  kept.  I'he 
bouis  when  the  moths  burst  the  cocoons  in  greatest 
number,  are  the  three  and  four  hours  after  sunrise, 
if  the  temperature  be  from  C4  to  66°.  The  male 
moths,  the  very  moment  they  come  out,  go  eagerly 
in  quest  of  the  female:  when  they  are  united,  they 
must  be  placed  on  frames  covered  wilh  linen,  and 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  linen  to  be 
changed  when  soiled.  Much  care  must  be  taken  in 
raising  the  united  moths.  They  must  be  held  by 
the  wings,  in  order  not  to  separate  them:  if  this 
happens,  Ihey  must  be  replaced  on  the  tables  of 
the  moths  of  their  own  sex.  When  one  small  table 
is  filled  with  moths  in  a  stale  of  union,  Ihey  arc  to 
bo  carried  into  a  small  room,  sufficiently  airy  and 
fresh,  and  which  can  be  made  very  dark.  Having 
employed  the  first  hours  of  the  day  in  selecting  and 
carrying  the  united  moths,  the  males  and  females 
which  are  found  separate  on  the  tables,  are  to  be 
brought  into  contact,  put  on  other  frames,  and  car- 
ried into  li.e  darkroom.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  inhere 
are  more  females  than  males.  The  body  of  the  fe- 
male is  nearly  double  the  size  of  that  of  the  male; 
besides,  the  male  which  is  sinele,  beats  about  its 
wings  at  the  least  approach  of  light.  The  hour 
must  be  noted,  at  which  the  tables  containing  the 
united  moths  were  placed  in  the  dark  room.  If, 
after  this  operation  is  over,  there  still  remain  some 
mollis  of  each  sex,  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  small 
perforated  box,  until  the  moment  favourable  for 
their  union  arrives.  From  time  to  time  Ihey  must 
be  looked  at,  to  see  if  they  separate,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  brought  anew  into  contact.  ^Vhen 
any  thing  is  to  be  done  in  the  dark  chamber,  as  lit- 
tle light  as  possible  must  be  admitted,  only  suflTi- 
cient to  distinguish  objects.  The  more  light  there 
is,  the  more  moths  are  disturbed  and  troubled  In 
their  operations,  as  light  is  too  stimulating  for 
them."     The  boxes  are   very  convenient  to  keep 

•  I  have  before  observed,  that  my  cocoons  were  ex- 
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quiet  llic  male?  wliici:  remain,  and  thus  prevent  the 
line  powder  adliering  to  their  wings  from  flying 
ahoui,  and  the  destruction  of  their  wings,  and  con- 
sequently, the  loss  of  their  rital  power.  The  co- 
coons must  be  removed  as  fast  as  they  are  pierced 
by  the  moth;  for  being  moist,  they  communicate 
their  humidity  to  those  which  are  still  entire.  The 
paper,  also,  on  the  trays  when  soiled,  is  to  be  re- 
moved, and  fresh  supplied.  Constant  attention  is 
required  during  the  whole  day,  as  llicre  is  a  suc- 
cession in  the  process  of  hatchine  and  union  of  the 
moths,  which  occasionally  vary  in  relative  propor- 
tion to  one  another.  Instead  of  a  frame,  paper 
mar  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  reccivint;  the  eggs. 
A  few  good  cocoons  will  not  produce  a  moth,  owing 
to  their  hardness,  which  prevents  the  moth  from 
making  a  hole  by  which  to  come  forth. 

Separation  of  the  Muth,  and  laying  Ihe.  Eggs. 
If  there  be  an  excess  of  males,  they  must  be 
thrown  away;  if  of  females,  males  must  be  allotted 
to  thew,  which  have  already  been  in  a  state  of 
union.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  when  the  cou- 
ples are  separated,  not  to  injure  the  males.  The 
male  ought  not  to  remain  united  mure  than  si.^i 
hours.t  After  the  lapse  of  that  time,  take  the  moth 
by  the  wings  and  the  body,  and  separate  Ihcm  gen- 
tly. All  the  males  which  are  no  longrr  in  union, 
must  be  placed  upon  the  frames;  the  mo.it  vij^orous 
»re  afterwards  selected,  and  united  witli  those  fe- 
males which  have  not  yet  had  a  male.  Other  vi- 
gorous males  must  be  preserved  in  a  separate  box, 
and  kept  in  darkness.  When  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  want  of  males,  let  them  remain  united  to  Ihe  fe- 
nale.  the  first  time  only  five  hours  inslKad  of  six. 
The  females  are  not  injured  by  wailing  for  the 
male  even  many  hours;  the  only  loss  sustained  is 
that  of  some  eggs  which  are  not  impregnated,  be- 
fore separating  the  two  sexes,  prepare,  irj  a  cool, 
dry.  airy  chamber,  the  linen  on  whicii  Ihe  moth  is 
to  deposite  its  eggs-  Tlie  following  is  Ihe  manner  in 
which  the  cloth  must  be  arranged:  Six  houis,  as 
ju.'t  said,  is  the  usual  lime  for  Ihe  moths  to  rt^inain 
united;  for,  in  that  lime,  the  eggs  of  the  female 
will  be  fully  impregnated.  It  i.s  also  the  general 
practice  not  to  use  Ihe  male  for  another  female; 
but  Mr.  Dclonchanips,  already  quoted,  assures  us 
that,  in  the  event  of  having  more  female  than  m;ilc 
moths,  the  latter  may  be  again  used  to  profit.  In 
the  year  I  Si  I,  he  raised  many  worms  from  c;;gs, 
the  produce  of  a  sixth  coupling,  which  were  fully 
•qual  to  those  produced  from  eggs  at  the  first. — 
The  union  contiuueil  never  less  than  from  20  to  ii 
hours.  The  male,  after  a  sixth  union,  appeared  as 
lively  and  as  brisk  as  at  first,  but  he  had  no  more 
females.  The  eggs,  from  even  a  Ihirleenth  union 
ef  the  same  male  willi  diflcrent  females,  had  all 
the  characters  of  those  of  the  best  quality.  In 
these  cases  the  disunion  of  the  pair  was,  moreover, 
never  spontaneous,  but  always  required  to  be  effect- 
ed by  the  hands. 


posod  1o  all  the  light  of  day,  and  that  the  moths  re- 
ceived no  injury  from  it.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
r«ire  how  tlie  mollis  could  obtain  this  seclusion  from 
liglit  in  a  stale  of  nature! 

t  This  appears  to  iiic  to  bo  a  most  ridiculous  t?i(er- 
ference  viilli  no/iirc.  It  can  ccrtaiidy  do  no  good,  and 
must  do  some  harm.  The  moths  ouj^ht  to  be  lefl  to 
themselves  and  allowed  to  couple  and  to  separate  as  llif  y 
please.  A  gentleman  last  year  followed  tlic  plan  of  se- 
parating the  moths,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  a  fpiantily  of 
his  eggs  came  under  my  observation;  when  I  found  that 
probably  one  lliird  of  lliciii  were  itnfcuudnled!  This 
must  always  be  the  case  when  such  a  mode  is  practised. 
It  is  a  fact,  whicli  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  writer  of  the  Manual,  that  ihc  moths  tou- 
plc  several  times;  and  of  course,  if  they  arc  entirely 
separated  after  the  first  coupling,  many  eggs  will  not  be 
fecundated.  I  allow  Ihe  males  and  females  to  remain 
together  during  (he  whole  time,  even  of  laying  the  eggs. 
I  hara  no  uofecundatod  eggs,  nor  have  I  found  the  Icail 


A  tressel  is  here  referred  to  as  represented  in  a 
plate.  It  is  a  frame,  somewhat  resembling  the  raft- 
ers of  a  bouse.  It  is  between  4  and  u  feet  high,and 
between  three  and  four  long.  Two  slats  are  at- 
tached across  each  side,  and  a  narrow  board  nailed 
edgewise  across  each  side  5  or  6  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom. The  manual  then  continues:  Upon  the  tressel 
lay  a  cloth,  so  that  it  may  hang  equally  on  each  side. 
The  ends  of  the  cloth  must  cover  the  boards  below. 
The  more  perpendicular  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
tressel  are,  the  less  soiled  will  be  the  cloth,  by  the 
evacuation  of  the  liquid  that  comes  from  the  moths. 
The  moths  which  have  been  Uiiiled  six  hours,  are 
then  to  be  gently  separated,  the  females  placed  on 
the  frame,  and  carried  to  the  tressel  and  placed  on 
the  cloth,  one  over  another,  beginning  at  the  lop, 
and  going  downwards.  Note  the  time  at  which  the 
moths  are  placed  on  the  cloth,  taking  care  to  leep 
those  which  are  placed  afterwards  separate,  to  avoid 
confusion.  The  females  that  have  had  a  virgin  mate 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  v^icb 
have  been  united  with  one  that  had  been  coupled 
previously  five  hours.  The  females  should  be  left 
on  the  cloth  36  or  40  hours,  without  being  touolied. 
At  this  time,  if  it  be  observed  that  the  linen  1  asnot 
been  well  stocked  with  eggs,  other  females  must  be 
placed  on  it,  in  order  that  the  eggs  may  be  eqiBlly 
distributed.  When  the  heat  of  the  room  is  77' or 
"y,  or  when  at  63®  or  65°,  Ihe  eggs  will  be  yellow, 
that  is,  uniinpregnated,or  of  a  reddish  color,  thalis, 
imperfectly  impregnated,  and  will  not  produce 
worms,  'i'he  temperature  of  Ihc  room  must  Iheie- 
fore  be  kept  between  these  extremes.  Sometimes* 
female  moth  will  escape  from  its  mate  before  im- j 
prcgnation,  and  produce  many  useless  eggs.  Mr 
Swayne  remarks,  "that  he  had  a  cocoon  of  an) 
orange  color  given  to  him.  Ihe  molh  of  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  female.  From  this,  by  coupling  with 
a  straw-colored  iomIc,  were  propagated  all  that  he 
had  of  an  orange  colour.  Hence  he  conclndes  that 
Ihe  colour  of  the  silk  depends  chielly  upon  the  fe- , 
male."  If  this  should  be  found  a  fad,  we  may  have 
a  rule  w'lercby  to  avoid  the  orange  coloured  breed, 
which  are  not  approved  of,  by  choosing  for  eggs  | 
lliosc  female  cocoons  which  are  of  a  straw  or  while 
hue.  The  famale  cocoons,  as  before  noted,  are  gene- 
rally larger  than  Ihe  males,  and  not  so  much  pointed 
as  Ihey  are,  and  arc  without  Ihe  ring  or  depression 
in  the  middle,  which  commonly  distinguishes  the  co 
coons  containing  the  latter. 

Eight  or  ten  days  after  the  deposition  of  the  rggs, 
the  jonquil  colour  pfculiar  to  them,  will  change  to  a 
reddish  grey,  and  aflerwards  into  a  pale  clay  hue. — 
They  are  of  a  lenticular  form,  and  on  both  surfaces 
there  is  a  slight  depression. 

Pruervation  of  the  eggs. 

Collect  Ihe  eggs  which  have  fallen  on  the  clolli 
covering  Ihe  shelves  of  the  tressel,  and  put  them  in 
a  box,  in  layers  not  more  than  half  ihe  breadlh  of  the 
finger.  The  clolhs  raised  from  the  tressel  when 
quite  dry,  are  to  be  folded  and  placed  in  a  dry  room, 
the  temperature  of  which  does  not  exceed  1)5°,  nor 
liilow  Ihe  freezing  point,  .12°.  If  water  does  not 
freeze  in  the  room,  in  a  dish,  leave  the  clolhs  there 
until  spring* 

During  ihe  summer,  the  cloths  must  be  examined, 
lo  remove  insects.  To  preserve  Ihe  clolhs  always  in 
fresh  air,  place  them  on  a  frame  of  cord,  which  should 
be  attached  to  the  ceiling,  and  inspect  them  every 
monlh. 

'j'here  exists  a  notion  that,  every  two  or  three 
years,  the  eggs   should  be  changed.     It  requires  Ut- 


ile to  be  said  on  this  egregious  error.  To  suppose 
ihat  the  good  cocoons  of  a  cultivator,  after  a  few 
years,  are  no  longer  fit  to  produce  good  seed,  and 
yet  that  these  cocoons  can  give  good  seed  for  Ihe 
use  of  anolhcr,  would  be  to  admit  a  superstitious 
contradiction,  which  reason,  practice,  and  science, 
alike  condemn.  A  change  of  seed  can  alone  be  ne- 
cessary when,  from  great  neglect  for  a  series  of 
years  of  the  worms,  a  diminutive  race  has  been  pro- 
duced. Worms,  properly  treated,  will  never  dege- 
nerate. "  Good  keep  will  always  produce  good 
worms.."  On  the  subject  of  the  degeneracy  of  silk- 
worms in  the  United  States,  the  most  positive  infor- 
mation can  be  given. 

Mr.  Samuel  Alexander,  of  Philadelphia,  says, 
"From  my  own  observation,  I  am  convinced  that 
silk-worms,  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania,  instead  of 
degenerating,  improve;  proof  of  which  1  possess,  in 
comparing  the  cocoon  of  four  years  since,  with  tboi* 
of  the  last  year.  1  can  say  wilh  truth,  the  wormi 
hatched  from  the  eggs  I  brought  from  the  south  of 
F.urope,  produced  annually  better  silk."  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Sharrod  McCall,  of  Gadsden  county, 
Florida,  is  still  more  decisive.  A  sample  of  beauti- 
ful sewing  silk,  sent  with  his  communication  to  the 
.'secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  part  of  a  parcel  pro- 
duced by  worms,  the  stock  of  which  he  has  had 
lliirly  years,  and  they  were  obtained  from  a  mater- 
nal ancestor,  who  had  possessed  them  many  years 
before.  During  all  this  long  period,  no  degeneracy 
has  been  observed.  7^c/  proper  care  be  taktri  of  tHk- 
tcnrnis,  and  no  deterioration  will  take  plac».  The 
time  has  passed  when  the  idle  reveries  of  Buffon, 
Hobcrlson,  De  Pauw,  and  others,  respecting  the 
tendency  of  nature  "to  be  little"  and  (Icgenerate  eve- 
ry thing  foreign  in  the  new  world,  were  received  as 
Irulhs.  Facts,  proud  facts,  demonstrate  not  only 
the  gross  absurdity  of  their  positions,  but  Ihe  superi- 
ority of  every  American  animal  and  vegetable,  when 
[compared  with  similar  productions  in  the  old  world. 

"fruit  TREES. 

DbarSir.  2mMay,\8tS. 

In  mine  of  the  9lh  April,  (an  extract  from  which 
was  published  in  Ibis  vol.  No.  7,  page  51,]  I  staled, 
as  a  singular  fact,  Ihat  but  few  of  our  fruit  trees  had 
then  blossomed.  It  was  doubtful,  at  Uiat  time,  whe- 
ther many  of  Ihem  would  not  die.  Tiey  have  con- 
tinued lo  blossom  in  succession,  ever  since,  and 
some  are  now  in  bloom.  Their  blossims  are  quits 
sparse,  and  ihe  leaves  of  many  are  oily  beginning 
lo  grow.  That  these  trees  which  oftcnblooni  in  Fe- 
bruary wilh  us,  and  always  in  March,shouid  have 
been  so  much  retarded  by  Ihc  peculiarity  of  our  win- 
ter, and  that  Ihe  warmest  ever  known,  t-ems  to  ma 
a  phenomenon  sufTicient  to  attract  Ihe  obervation  of 
the  learned.  If  this  extraordinary  effet  has  beeQ 
experienced  in  other  slates,  I  hope  it  w|  be  slated, 
Ihat  it  may  be  known  how  far  the  unkown  cause 
may  have  exlemlcd  its  influence. 

My  antiripalioiis  of  Ihe  destructive  clftis  of  our 
late  frosts,  have  been  fully  realized. 
Very  respeclfully,  &c. 

JoimS   Skinner.  K>q.  A.  PIClEN?. 

N.  B.  I  "ill  thank  any  of  your  corresportents,  lo 
give  the  full  pedigree  of  the  famous  Virgila  race 
horse  Sir  Hal.  \ 


injury  to  be  done  them  in  consequence  of  Iho  pursuit 
III  this  natural  mode. 

•I  exposed  silk-worm  eggs  to  very  cold  weather,  even 
lo  a  temperature  in  which  ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  was  formed  iu  the  room  in  one  night,  and  they 
were  not  injured. 


OLIVES. 
On  Ihe  10th  ult.  we  published  a  paragraphi^rom 
the  Darien  Gazette,  in  which  the  editor  ackow- 
ledged  the  ri'.ceipl  of  a  peck  of  native  olives,  68^  to- 
be  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  those  imported  from  Sily 
and  Italy,  wilh  a  remark  thai  "they  were  the  r$t 
he  had  seen  in  Georgia."  We  are  now  inform^, 
on  good  authority,  that  "olives  of  a  very  cxcelht 
quahty,have  fer  several  years  been  quite  abunda 
on  Cumberland  Island,  iu   the  vicinity  of  Port  i, 
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Mary's,  l»co.  sml  (li.it  iluriiin;  llic  monlli  of  August 
la«t.'m«ny  bushels  of  tlifin  wcrr  sold  nl  tlir  )»••" 
;»l  sevtiity-tlvc  cents  the  biishol."     This  in- 
iicc  is  grBtifyinif.     It  ailds  another  to  the  many 
.  vidonccs  which  'h.i\e  alrciuly  been  afl'onlcti,  thai 
iie  diversities  of  our  soil  and  climate  arc  capable  of 
irnishinR  most  of  Ihr  luxuries  as  well  us  the  neces- 
-irics  of  lilV,  and  th.it  by  a  proper  direction  of  do- 
mestic industry,  we  may  render  ourselves  alnioit,  il 
not  entirely  independent  of  foreign  productions.    It 
.ilto  sufrv;>"sts  the  .^drantaKe  of  more  frequent  expe- 
iinionlsiii   acricullure   thin  »'e  are   accustomed   to 
inaLe.     We  hope  that  the  perfection   which  these 
olives  have  uttiimcd.  may  lead  to   their  more  eiten- 
live  and  protit.ible  cultivation  at  the  ^outh;  and  that 
•her  may  eventually  supersede  the  demand  for  those 
«f  F.uropean  groivth.  [Gforgia paper. 

B,uaA&  BcoN-oncir. 


CHE.\P  SPINNKR. 

ti%.  JoRK  S   Skikneh.  Virginia,  2Sth  Mai),  18S8. 

Sir:  1  notice  in  your  American  F"armer,  No.  7, 
Tol.  10,  a  communication  from  a  gentleman  in  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Geo.  signed  Fansh  Carter,  expressing  a 
wish  to  know,  if  a  »pinnin^  machine  could  be  procu- 
red such  as  would  answer  family  use.  I  also  noticed 
in  three  or  four  previous  numberji,  a  similar  and 
•Donymous  communication,  dated  Ilarrisville, Ken- 
tucky. I  now  inform  those  gentlemen,  and  southern 
planters  generally,  throuj;h  the  medium  ofyour  wide- 
ly circulated  paper,  I  am  in  possession  of  a  family 
spinner  and  co/lo/i  cart/cr,  designed  solr.;  for  fami- 
ly use.  being  the  fruits  of  two  years  lal  .  ,r  to  brin;? 
il  to  its  present  perfection.  I  canml  here  with 
•ny  propriety,  u»a  panegyric  on  Iht  .rfections 
of  these  machines,  but  their  merit?  ;ii!if,t  force 
Iheir  way  and  become  in  general  u'se.  Tiie  spinner 
is  now  patented,  and  is  thought  to  hi;  ?s  durable, 
cheap  and  simple,  ^ir  nui  muic  su,;  in  in  any  n.achine 
■ow  in  use.  Its  probable  cost  will  be  something 
like  the  following: 

A  workman  .^  days,  at  $1.33;  from  6  to  12  steel 
spindles  may  be  used,  at  i25  cents  c;-.ch;  an  iron 
crank  30  cents,  being  the  only  iron  about  it;  wire 
and  tacks  li\  cents.  The  right  of  using  it  will  bear 
a  proportion  to  the  cost  of  making,  which  is  intend- 
ed to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  every  poor  family. 

From  six  to  eight  cuts  of  cotton  or  woollen  yarn, 
can  be  spun  in  a  day,  on  each  spindle;  six  havebeen 
done;  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  black  or  while,  is  suf- 
ficient to  work  it,  being  done  by  the  foot  filling  on  a 
ehair.  To  adjust  the  qoalily  of  thread,  is  done  by 
moving  two  pegs,  spinning  it  from  twine  or  cord  to 
any  liegiee  of  fineness  wanting. 

The  probable  cost  of  the  cotton  carding  machine, 
will  range  from  SiO  to  §30,  and  is  equally  durable 
and  simple,  moved  by  the  foot  also,  with  ease.— 
The  speed  is  about  equal  in  discharging  rolls  in  a 
given  time  or  number,  to  the  common  woollen  card- 
ing machine.  .-\  model  is  now  in  progress  for  the 
patent  oHice  for  this  machine.  Agents  will  be  made 
in  different  stales,  and  shall  visit  the  southern  stales 
myself,  as  soon  as  praclicable. 

Gentlemen  at  a  distance,  desirous  of  having  the 
use  of  either,  or  both  these  machines,  will  inform  me 
of  it.  A  complete  drawing,  with  corresponding  re- 
ferences, so  as  to  render  the  whole  perfectly  under- 
stood, will  be  sent  them,  on  condition  of  their  enclo- 
sing frlO  for  both.  F.nclosed,  I  send  you  a  copy  ver- 
batim, of  three  certificates  presented,  of  the  family 
•pinners,  which  I  would  thank  you  to  publish;  some 
ofthe  signers  are  well  known  at  Washington  city. 
1  am  yours,  &c. 

WM.  R.  McCALL, 

Fincenne*,  Sep.  1827. 
We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Vincennes,  have 
»eea  in  operation,  a  spinning  machine  improved  by 


\\'m.  11.  Mc-.Call,  railed  the  "Family  .Spinner."  .So 
r.ir  as  we  are  capable  of  jinlging,  ivu  think  il  an  iin- 
provement  over  any  machine  we  know  of  We 
lliink  a  person  familiarized  to  il,  can  spin  Irrblc  the 
qu  intity  that  can  be  done  on  the  lii^  wheel;  the  iiia- 
chins  is  simple  and  easily  worked,  and  is  calculated 
lu  spin  fine  or  coarse,  as  may  be  wanted. 

i^igned,        JAMES  SMITH,  ") 

SAMK.  SMI  III,  I 

V.  .S.  B  A  N  N  F  U ,  y  Merchants. 

WM.  uu.srcii,  I 

SAML.  TOMLIN.SON.  J 
N.  .SMITH,  G.  W.  RUBLE, 

FRED.  WATSON,      WM.  TWIGG, 
HENRY  RUBLE,      MARTIN  RUBISON. 
J.  KEYKENDALL.  M.  D. 
.JOHN  UOUALETT,  R.  Land  OflTice. 
I  do  certify,  that  I  have  borrowed  a  "  Family  Spin- 
iht"  of  .Mr.  McCall,  in  order  to  try  if  any  thing  could 
be  done  with  il      Justice  to  Mr.  M.  and   candour  to 
the  public,  compels  mc  to  slate,  Ihat  the  machine  is  a 
Valuable  acquisition  to   the  public.     I  have   learned 
to  spin  a  good  thread  without  much  difficulty;  some- 
(liin;;  like  3  or  1  dozen  per  day;  the  machine  is  sim- 
ple in  all  its  parts,  and  easily  worked,  nor  is  it  liable 
or  can  it  get  much  out  of  order.  So  well  am  I  pleased 
with  il,  1   intend  to   have  one — Upon   the   whole,  I 
iiink  Mr.  M.  deserves  well  of  country  for  the  inven- 
tion. HENRY  BARKMAN. 

.Vov.  illh,  1827. 

^Ve,  the  undersigned,  have  had  six  dozen  yarn 
spun  on  Mr.  McCall's  "  Family  Spinner,"  and  jus- 
lice  to  him,  and  candour  to  the  public,  compels  us  lu 
slate,  the  thread  spun  is  as  good  as  any  we  have 
seen  made  on  the  big  wheel;  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  the  machine  is  no  trick,  but  a  labour  sav- 
ing one;  we  say  candidly,  there  is  less  labour  in 
Using  it,  than  on  the  common  big  wheel. 

ELIZABEllI   BARKMAN, 
MARGARET  BARKMAN. 
October  5, 1827. 


X^ADXES'  SSFAB.T3VXjSrfT. 

(From  the  American  Journal  of  Education.) 
EDUCATION  OF  FEMALES. 

DOMESTIC  MiNAOEMEM. 

The  following  practical  suggestions  are  taken 
from  the  work  on  domestic  education,  mentioned  in 
our  last  number.  Several  of  the  author's  remarks 
apply  more  directly  to  the  state  of  education  in  Eng- 
land; but  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  observations 
embodied  in  this  article  will  admit  of  a  useful  applica- 
tion lo  all  attempts  at  improvement  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  female  sex. 

"To  that  middling  class  of  life,  lo  which  these 
thoughts  are  principally  directed,  there  is  no  female 
accomplishments  more  valuable  than  housewifery. 
By  that  class  it  is  sufficiently  prized  as  an  accom- 
plishment? or  wisely  inculcated  as  a  necessary  branch 
of  education?  It  is  feared  not.  Few  girls  are  regu- 
larly initialed  into  the  various  household  duties;  yet, 
to  all  girls,  the  knowledge  of  them  is  essential,  since 
as  vvives,  daughters,  or  sisters,  all  will  probably  have 
households  lo  superintend.  How  extensive  the  mis- 
chiefs caused  by  ignorance  of  houscwiCery,  we  eve- 
ryday hear  and  see  painful  instances.  The  misery 
endured  by  the  helpless  untaught  individual,  in  feel- 
ing her  ignorance,  and  seeing  the  varied  forms  of 
evil  that  ignorance  produces,  must  be  most  severe. 
Let  not  mothers  wilfully  condemn  their  daugh- 
ters to  sorrow,  disgrace,  and  error,  from  which  it 
ia  so  easy  to  rescue  them. 

"The  duties  of  housewifery  being  generally  of  an 
ictire  and  desultory  nature,  are  usually  very  agree- 
able in  the  performance  lo  active  and  variely-loving 
young  people.    They  will,  therefore,  be  cheerfully 


attempted  and  pursued,  and  wo  »h\\\  enlarge  the 
pleasure!  of  girls,  by  Ihc  same  encouragement  with 
which  we  proserute  their   i.-iiprovemenl. 

"lint  there  is  one  caution  that  mu^t  iieundcvialing- 
ly  regarded.  In  pursuing  the  superintendence  of 
houaekeeping,  girls  must  act  as  the  mild  hiit  respect- 
ed directors  of  servants,  not  as  their  associates,  con- 
lidants,  and  piaymati's.  This  rule  can  be  easily 
enforced.  Children  should  be  taught  to  regard  ser- 
v.iiits  »%fellnw  creatures,'  as  beings  like  Ihemselves, 
prone  to  error,  hut  capable  of  virtue.  At  Ihc  same 
Imie,  they  should  be  laiighl  thai,  whilst  they  may 
love  and  pity  those  beneath  them,  and  respect  those 
above  them,  it  is  always  most  wise  to  choose  their 
companions  and  friends,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
their  own  rank: — on  this  principle,  namely,  that  they 
may  not  learn  lo  domineer  over  mean  associates, 
nor  cringe  beneath  great  ones. 

"This  premised,  the  first  lessons  of  housewifery 
should  be  practised  under  the  eye  of  the  mother. — 
.\t  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  girl  will  know  enough  of 
arithmetic  to  be  ready  at  accounts,  and  will  have 
sullicient  judgment  to  reason  fairly  on  what  she  ob- 
serves. At  that  age  she  may  occasionally  attend  her 
mother  in  her  daily  visit  lo  the  kitchen  and  the  lar- 
der. Let  her  behold  the  arrangement  of  household 
business — the  manner  of  giving  directions — the 
plan  of  furnishing  supplies; — she  will  thus  gradually 
imbibe  a  clear  conception  of  all  such  matters — she 
will  understand  the  usefulness  of  method — she  will 
find  out  the  usual  consumption  of  a  family; — she  may 
he  taught,  by  crnniple,  to  censure  with  mildness — to 
listen  to  reasonable  excuses, — to  be  peremptory  in 
just  orders — to  know  what  to  expect  from  the  indus- 
try, and  what  to  pardon  lo  the  frailly  of  domestics. 

"To  avoid  a  dangerous  association  with  menials, 
it  would  be  advisable  lo  bound  the  exertions  of  the 
ijoutliful  housekeeper  to  su|)erinlendeiice.  Unless 
urged  by  imperious  necessity,  let  not  girls  assist  the 
labours  of  servants.  Ills  money  badly  saved  to 
make  them  perform  any  humble  business,  which  for 
a  few  shillings,  could  be  performed  by  a  hireling. — 
The  mother  had  better  do  it  herself,  if  she  cannot 
afl'ord  those  few  shillings,  or  dispense  with  smart 
clothing  for  herself  or  her  child,  lo  meet  the  expense, 
or  be  present  when  her^child  is  so  occupied. 

"Il  is  not  from  a  sentiment  of  pride  that  this  point 
is  so  earnestly  recommended,  but  it  is  from  a  desire 
to  check  the  dissemination  of  error.  When  a  young 
lady  and  her  maid  are  engaged  logelherin  some  oc- 
cupation, they  must  enter  into  conversation;  now,  of 
what  nature  must  that  conversation  prove.  The 
maid  would  not  understand  the  wisdom,  nor  relish 
the  morality,  of  her  polite  associate;  but  both  maid 
and  miss  could  understand,  and  we  fear,  both  relish, 
the  retailed  news  of  the  day — anecdotes  of  neigh- 
bours anil  petty  scandal.  By  this  power  or  commu- 
nication both  maid  and  miss  are  contaminated.  The 
menial  is  encouraged  in  habits  of  espionage  and 
scandal,  and  the  mind  of  the  young  lady  is  irrepara- 
bly vulgarized  and  poisoned.  It  were  better  she 
should  perform  the  whole  labour  in  the  parlour  or 
her  own  chamber,  than  that  such  a  fearful  risk 
should  be  run  by  association  with  a  servant. 

"The  management  of  the  breakfast  and  tea-table, 
will  indui  e  some  knowledge  of  performing  the  ho- 
nours of  the  mistress  of  a  house.  Occasionally,  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  house  may  devolve  oa 
the  young  housekeeper.  At  sixteen  she  may  be 
invested  in  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  household  su- 
perintendence. The  mother  may  sometimes  inter- 
fere with  advice,  but.  let  the  whole  responsibility 
rest  with  the  daughter,  that  thus,  being  thrown  on  her 
own  powers,  she  may  early  learn  judiciously  lo  ex- 
ert those  powers.  Wc  have  seen  girls  of  sixteea 
very  judiciously   conduct   household   affairs;  and, 

•In  the  life  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  published  by  his  daugh- 
ter, it  is  gratifying  to  read  the  retraction  of  someof  tbat 
gcQllcmau's  severe  strictures  on  servants. 
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when  niibtalics  occ\ir,  as  occur  tlicy  must  lo  begin- 
ners, in  all  the  offices  ami  businesses  of  life,  it  is 
better  tbey  should  occur  under  the  paternal  roof, 
where  partial  relatives  are  prompt  to  excuse  and  re- 
medy, than  ill  the  first  days  of  bridal  manaKPiiienl, 
wiien  the  agitated  mind  is  full  of  the  variety  and  iio- 
velly  of  its  duties,  and  new  friends  and  new  kindred 
are  .'ess  disposed  to  pardon  and  correct. 

"Great  pains  arc  taken  to  instil  knowledge  into  the 
youthful  mind:  the  memory  is  loaded  with  facts  and 
morals,  and  the  various  branches  of  learning,  in  arts 
and  sciences,  are  carefully  taught.  But,  with  this 
knowledge,  and  with  this  learning,  It  is  necessary, 
at  the  same  time,  to  inspire  a  resolution,  and  to  in- 
duce a  habit  of  bringing  the  acquired  information 
into  use.  liy  reflecting  on  the  traits  of  character, 
and  the  facts  recorded  in  biography,  many  excellent 
maxims  could  be  drawn  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
even  our  skill  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  and  our  fami- 
liarity in  any  of  the  abstruser  sciences,  might  be 
made  subservient  to  tlie  purposes  of  domestic  duty. 
A  youns  lady,  acquainted  with  the  general  princi- 
ples of  chemistry,  could,  with  increased  intelligence 
and  precision,  direct  many  of  the  domci^lic  opera- 
lions  of  a  household;  an<;,  some  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  (as  developed  in  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,)  would  tend  to  many  useful  rc- 
sulla  in  the  business  of  private  life.  f>o  far  from 
thinking  it  a  degradation  to  use  the  information,  ob- 
tained from  such  sources,  to  the  purposes  of  house- 
hold and  domestic  matters,  it  should  be  impressed 
on  the  young  mind,  tha;  learning  and  wisdom  are 
only  valuable  inasmuch  as  they  are  useful;  and,  as 
women  have  few  opportunities  of  being  of  assistance 
in  the  higher  walks  of  science,  they  will  have  little 
chance  of  being  serviceable,  except  in  the  humble, 
and  often  not  less  important,  labours  of  domestic 
life.  Is'or  must  they,  like  the  hoarding  wife,  so  ably 
depicted  in  the  Idler,  store  up  their  trciourcs,  with- 
out plan  or  prospect  of  bringing  them  in'.o  daily  use, 
whilst  anticipating  future  demand  for  the  accumula- 
ted stock. 

"  'I  do  not  inquire  how  much  you  have  read  and 
studied  on  the  human  powers;  but  1  ask  how  you 
exert  those  powers-'  'I'his  is  one  ef  many  powerful 
passages  in  Epicletus,  as  rendered  to  us  by  Miss  Car- 
ter." 


sFOKTZira  ozizo. 


^^>^>^^^ 


cended  the  sable  passage  down  which  he  had  so 
recently  made  his  ingress  into  the  dwelling,  he  baf- 
fled all  the  arts  which  could  be  devised  to  dis- 
place him  from  his  new  station,  until  some  straw 
was  set  on  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  when  he 
reluctantly  came  down  from  his  hold,  and  being 
seized  by  the  huntsman,  he  was  carried  into  the 
yard,  ami  thrown  amongst  the  hounds.  The  death 
halloo  of  the  huntsman — the  barking  of  the  hounds 
— the  shouts,  the  screams,  and  groans  of  the  mulli- 
tude,  were  distinctly  heard  at  Whatton,  a  distance 
of  nearly  three  miles,  and  no  bounce. 
Extraordinary  Feat. 
About  the  middle  of  March,  a  horse,  the  proper- 
ty of  Captain  O'Hanlon,  whilst  galloping  -at  full 
stretch,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheltenham,  is  said  to  have 
covered  in  a  single  bound,  the  enormous  distance  of 
thirty-five  feet  and  a  half. 

Pedestrianism. 
On  Friday,  March  7,  at  Hampton,  Greeves,  (the 
Lancashire  pedestrian,)  who  was  matched  for  lOOJ. 
aside,  performed,  with  case,  his  unrivalled  task.  He 
was  to  hop  seventy  yards  at  twenty  hops,  in  clogs, 
or  wooden  shoes,  vvliich  he  completed  in  fine  style. 
The  soles  of  the  shoes  were  at  least,  two  inches  thick; 
and  this  feat  exceeds,  by  nearly  one  yard,  any  thing 
that  Jackson  has  ever  performed  publicly  in  pumps, 
Distemper, 
Or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  epidemic  diseaset, 
together  with  glanders,  and  other  communicable 
disorders,  maybe  rendered  disinfectious  by  the  use 
of  strong  chlorates  of  soda  and  of  lime.  These  have 
been  long  employed  in  Paris,  by  the  professors  of 
medicine  there,  with  complete  success,  simply 
sprinkling  the  apartments,  or  wards  in  which  the 
sick  patients  reside  with  diluted  chlorides.  We 
owe  to  M.  Lisfranc,  chief  surgeon  of  the  hospital 
l,a  Pilic,  the  developing  of  the  disinfecting  process, 
while  M.  I.nlianack  has  applied  the  same  to  stables 
with  complete  success.  He  recommends  a  bottle  of 
concentrated  chlorate  of  soda,  mixed  in  a  pail  of  wa- 
ter, to  be  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  racks,  man- 
gers, bails  and  partitions  of  tlie  entire  stable,  twice; 
and  in  cases  of  long  standing  cpidemy,  the  stable 
fiooring  is  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  same,  a  little 
more  diluted. 

HvnROPHOBIA. 

JMcans  lo  be  immediately  iiscd  uhen  bitten  by  a  Mad 
Do^. — A  correspondent  requests  us  to  stale  that  Ed- 
ward Gatacrc,  Esq.  of  Gatacrepark,  Shrofishire,  al- 
tiibutes  his  recovery  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal 
to  the  use  of  the  following  recipe: — Wash  the 
wound  well  with  water  poured  from  the  spout  of  a 
ti'akellle  or  pump,  and  rub  it  with  a  linen  rag  lied 
upon  a  slick;  when  dry.  put  upon  the  wound  as 
niiich  gunpowder  as  would  prime  a  uun,  and  set  fire 
lo  it  immediately;  after  v\hich  treat  it  as  a  common 
!)urn  or  scald. 


(Items  from  the  Annals  of  Sporting,  for  18;8.) 
A  Curious  Fox. 
On  Wednesday,  the  6lh  February,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland's  hounds  started  a  fox  in  the  lordship  of 
GranbJ,  in  the  vale  of  IJelvoir,  and  after  a  severe 
run  of  more  than  an  hour,  reiiard  (on  his  return 
home,  being  hard  pressed)  enlcreil  the  village  ol 
IJarnslon,  near  Hi.Tgham,  where,  mounting  some 
corn-ricks,  he  gained  the  sumiiiit  of  a  pretty  high 
farm-hou«e, anil  descended  a  rhimiuy  into  a  parlour, 
through  Ihe  wimlow  of  wliiih  he  was  seen  viewin;; 
his  pursuers!  Upon  the  inniaUs  of  Ihe  house  en- 
deavouring to  eject  him  from  the  apartment,  he  as- 


Pedigrees  op  Thorough  bred  Horses. 

(Furnished  for   tlie  "Sporting  Olio"  in   the   American 

Farmer,  by  the  author  of  "Jlnnals  of  the  Turf." 

( Coulinitcd  from  pfige  S6.) 

5  I.  Ji'PiTEK,  (a  son  of  Ihe  noted  old  Janus)  briil 

by  Capt.  .lames  Bell  of  Sussex,  a  fine  bay,  stout  and 

strong,  and  remarkable  for  swiftness. 

James  Mason. 
March,  1775.  John  Rives. 

55.  NiMRon,  a  cheslniit  horse,  15  hands  and  a 
half  liiu:h,  gill  by  old  Fcariioii;'lil,  out  of  a  Partner 
mare,  near  whole  blood.  liiciMRO  TALi*rti;K0. 
JN'car  If'ittiumibing,  JJpril,  1775. 
5li.  HoMui.vs.a  biMulifiil  sorrel,  weH'formed  and 
active,  4  years  oM  llii<  sprint;,  was  got  by  Mark 
Anthony,  out  of  Piiiii|iadiiur,  who  was  got  by  old 
Vali ml  on  .Irnny  Cameron.  Peter  Dun. 

C/iiir/es  City  county,  Va.  May,  1775. 


57.  Sn-HAX.a  bcaulilul  bay,  seven  years  old  Ihil 
spring,  15  hands  1  inch  high,  lull  blooded,  being  got 
by  the  noted  horse  Old  Janus,  out  of  an  imported 
mare.  John  Walker. 

Jamts  City  county,  Va.,  May,  1775. 

5S.  America,  a  chestnut,  near  15»  hands  high. 
This  horse  was  formerly  called  Gift,  and  bred  Dy 
Ihi-  Hon.  Ralph  Wormely,  and  was  got  by  old 
I\  arnought;  his  dam  by  Jolly  Roger,  his  grandam 
by  Uabstcr  upon  Mary  Grey,  an  imported  mare, 
remarkable  for  her  speed.       Augustine  Willis. 

Urunsiclck,  Va.  J\Iay,  1775. 

59.  Reculus,  (Filzhugh's)  a  very  noted  horse, 
beautiful  bay,  full  sized  and  well  marked.  He  wat 
lircd  by  the  late  Col.  Baylor,  and  got  by  his  import- 
ed horse  Fearnought,  out  of  the  imported  mare 
.Ii-nny  Dismal,  who  was  by  old  Dismal — he  won 
1000  guineas  sweepstakes,  and  5  king's  plates, 
without  ever  being  once  beaten.  His  sire  was  the 
Godolphin  Arabian — Jenny  Dismal's  dam  was  got 
by  Lord  Godolphin's  Whitefoot. 

William  Black. 

Cheslerfield,  Va.  Jlprd   13,1776. 

GO.  Godolphin,  a  beautiful  bright  bay,  rising 
seven  years  old;  stands  at  Mr.  John  Baird's  planla- 
lion  in  Prince  George's  county,  Va.,  and  will  cover 
marcs  at  5(.  the  season. 

tjoiliilphin  was  got  by  old  Fearnought,  and  cane 
out  of  Jenny  Dismal,  an  imported  mare. 

N.  B.  [Godolphin  is  full  brother  to  Regulus 
above.]  Thomas  Field. 

.Ipril,  1777. 

01.  Siiakspeare,  a  beautiful  high  blooded  dap 
pie  grey    horse;    was   got  by   Col.  Baylor's   Fear 
nought;  his  dam,  imported,  was  bred  by  Mr.  Hodg 
son,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was   got  by  Cub,  (a  son  of 
old  Fox)  her  dam  by  Torrisniond;   her  grandam  by 
Hocond;    her  great  grandam   by  Mogul;    her  g.  g. 
grandam    by  Sweepstakes — Bay  Bolton — Curwen's 
Bay    Barb — Curwen's    Old  5>pot — White  Legged 
Lowther  Uaru— om  "v miner  Mare. 

Peter  Priley  Thorktoh. 
■  A'or(.^um^er/and,  Jlpril,  1""6. 

62.  Pilgrim,  four  years  old  IG  hands  high;  was 
got  by  Vorick,  the  property  of  Col.  Tayloe;  his 
dam  by  Little  Davie;  his  grandam  by  Old  Trarel- 
ler,  out  of  Old  Muslin  Face,  a  marc  imported  into 
Virginia  by  John  Morion,  Esq. 

£pril,  1777.  W.  Smith. 

63.  Royal  Oak,  a  beautiful  jet  bhtck,  full  15 
hands  high,  and  rising  nine  years  old.  He  was  got 
by  the  noted  horse  Olhello,  (commonly  called  Black 
and  all  Black;)  his  dam  was  Dr.  Maelallier's  Love- 
lace, a  most  beautiful  niaie,  got  by  the  famous  Fly- 
ing Childers,  near  the  cily  of  Annapolis;  his  gran- 
dani,  an  imported  marc,  by  Lord  Chalworth's  Bos- 
photus.  William  Riddle. 

Saltm  county,  J^etc  Jirscy,  ,Opril,  1777. 

64.  Young  Ranter,  bright  bay,  near  15  hands 
high,  well  proportioned,  four  years  old  next  June; 
was  got  by  Ihe  noted  horse  Ranter,  from  a  fine 
blooded  marc.  Thomas  Dudley. 

A'iiiJ  i,-  H<tctn,  Va.  Feb.,  1777. 

65.  Arabia,  near  15  hands  high,  stoutly  made,  of 
a  bay  colour;  was  got  by  Old  Janus,  from  a  fin« 
bred  mare,  got  by  an  imported  horse. 

Thos.  Moodt. 
Cumbertaiul  on  ..ippomatox,  Ftb.  1777. 

66.  Gallant,  a  fine  bay,  IC  hands  high;  was 
got  by  Fearnoughl;  his  dam,  Stately,  by  Sober 
John,  out  of  an  imported  mare. 

Robert  Baylor. 

.Viror  Orniije  Court  llomt,  Va. 

67.  Shakespeare,  a  dark  brown,  15  hands  high; 
he  was  C'lt  by  Fearnought;  his  dam  Stella  by 
Shakspeare,  in  "England,  out  of  Cassandra,  a  high 
bred  English  mare.  Uoberi  Baylor. 

March,  1777. 
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6S.  Apollo,  a  il.iik  l);iv.  jlriini;  niul  lioiiey,  of 
fee  size;  was  pot  by  OKI  I'Vanioiislii;  liiji  daoi  an 
importrd  mare  by  the  Cullrii  .\r.ibitui;  lier  tUni 
was.  (he  noloil  marc  calloil  Lady  'I'lii^li,  Kot  by 
(Jriswolil's  ParlniT — Ciri'yhouiid— Ctirwcn  Day 
Barb,  whicb  mare  was  Ihc  dam  ol"  Sophonlsba,  re- 
markable for  her  hi>;h  form  ami  Rreat  speed.  This 
p«disrre  of  Apollo's  dam  was  attested  by  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  KingstOD. 

March,  1777.  Richard  Elliott. 

09.  Eclipse,  (Harris's)  was  brod  by  the  late  Col. 
Baylor,  a  beautiful  bay,  15  hands  3  iiiebes  hinh,  ri- 
sing six  years  old;  was  got  by  Old  KoarnouKlil;  his 
dam,  an 'imported  marc,  by  Shakespeare,  in  Eng- 
land. JouN  Hahris. 

Marth,  1 717. 

70.  Badokr,  a  beautiful  grey,  and  high  bred  hone, 
15)  bands  high;  was  got  by  Dorphiiiis,  a  son  of 
Babraham,  who  was  got  by  Godol|>bln  Arabian. 
Badger's  dam  was  got  by  the  famous  Black  and  all 
Ulaclc;   his  grandam  by  Flying  Childers. 

Allen  Jones. 

.Vorthamptoix  ctunly,  A".  C,  Ftb.  mi, 
(7b  6c  continutd.) 


BSXSCBLXiASrfiOUS. 


DEBT  AND   CREDIT. 

I  dislike  the  whole  matter  of  debt  and  credit — 
from  my  heart  I  dislike  it;  and  think  the  man  who 
first  invented  a  ledger,  should  be  huii"  in  effigy, 
with  his  inven'ion  tied  to  his  feel,  that  his  neck 
might  support  him  and  his  works  together.  My 
reasons  (or  thus  sweeping  ut  the  whole  system  is, 
not  that  I  believe  it  totally  useless,  but  that  I  be- 
lieve it  does  more  mischief  than  good^  produces  more 
trouble  than  accommodation,  and  destroys  more 
fortunes  than  it  creates  honesty.  Tliese  opinions 
»re  not  of  a  recent  date  with  me;  they  are  those 
upon  which  I  set  out  in  early  lile,  and  as  I  greiv 
older  I  became  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
Ihem,  not  that  I  changed  my  practice  while  1  held 
fast  my  professions  and  got  my  fingers  burned  at 
last  by  trusting  my  name  in  a  day  book.  Nor  did  I 
do  this  because  1  could  not  see  the  evil  ctTecIs  of 
credit  around  me  in  every  shape  and  form. 

And  a  visit  lo  my  old  friend  Timothy  Coulter, 
called  the  subject  up  so  forcibly,  that  I  concluded 
to  write  a  line  on  it.  His  last  «ow  was  sold  by  the 
constable  this  very  morning  for  six  doll.iis,  though 
she  cost  him  si.iteen,  and  they  have  not  left  an  ear 
of  corn  in  his  crib,  or  a  bushel  of  rye  in  his  barn, 
much  less  any  of  his  stock — it  was  what  is  called 
the  winding  up  the  concern;  and  he  is  now  on  his 
good  behaviour,  for  1  heard  one  of  his  ctedilors  say, 
ibat  if  things  did  not  go  on  very  straight,  he  would 
walk  him  oQ'  to  the  county  prison  ship.  Thus  has 
ended  Timothy's  game  of  debt  and  credit.  When 
he  first  comiaenced  farming,  he  was  as  industrious 
and  promising  a  young  man  as  was  to  be  found;  he 
worked  day  and  night,  counted  the  cost  and  pon- 
dered on  the  purchase  of  every  thing.  For  a  year 
or  two  he  kept  out  of  debt,  lived  coniforlalily  and 
made  money;  every  merchant  that  knew  him  was 
ready  to  make  a  polite  bow — each  knew  him  as  one 
of  your  cash  men  and  liked  his  cuaiom.  'I'he  me- 
chanic shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  begged  his  com- 
pany to  dinner,  hoping  to  get  a  job  from  him: 
and  even  the  lawyer,  in  contemplalion  of  his  high 
character,  tipped  his  beaver,  as  he  passed  him,  with 
a  sign  a>  much  as  to  say,  Tim,  you  have  more  sense 
than  half  this  tvorld,  but  that  is  no  consolation  to  us. 
By  some  fatality,  however,  Timothy  found  out 
there  was  such  a  thing  a.s  cicdit.  He  began  soon 
to  have  many  running  accounts  and  seldom  paid  fur 
what  be  got;  it  soon  followed,  that  the  inquity,  'do  I 
really  want  this  article!'  before  he  bought  it  was 
neglected;  then  the  price  was  frequently  nut  asked; 


then  he  began  to  be  careless  about  pay  day;  his  ac- 
counts stood— he  disputed  thcin  whcp  rendered — 
was  sued,  charged  with  cost,  and  perhapi,  slyly, 
with  interest  too,  and  he  became  a  money  borrower 
liofore  long;  but  his  friends  after  a  lawsuit  had 
brought  them  their  money  were  ready  to  pay.  The 
same  farce  was  played  over  and  over,  until  now  the 
end  of  these  things  has  come,  and  poor  fellow  he  is 
turned  out  in  the  wide  world  without  a  friend,  save 
a  wife  and  six  miserable  babes. 

I  asked  the  constable  for  a  sight  of  the  execution, 
and  he  showed  it  to  me.  It  was  issued  by  young 
squire  Bell,  and  I  couhl  not  but  recollect  how  ditler- 
ent  was  the  history  of  this  man  to  that  of  'J'imothy. 
Young  Bell  was  a  poor  boy — commenced  this  life 
with  nothing  but  health  and  a  trade — but  he  adopt- 
ed as  a  sacred  maxim,  'pay  as  you  go?'  and  he  fre- 
quently told  me,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  slicking 
lo  his  text.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  few,  and  in- 
dustry secures  them  to  every  man;  it  is  the  elegan- 
cies of  life  that  empty  the  purse — the  knick  knacks 
of  fashion— Ihe  gratification  of  pride,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  luxury,  that  makes  a  man  poor.  To  guard 
against  these  some  resolution  was  necessary;  and 
this  resolution  is  much  strengthened  and  guarded 
by  the  habit  of  paying  for  every  article  we  buy  at 
the  lime.  If  we  do  so,  we  shall  seldom  purchase 
what  our  circumstances  will  not  afford. 

This  was  exactly  the  manner  in  which  Jack  Bell 
proceeded.  Habit,  strengthened  by  long  continuance, 
and  supported  by  reason,  became  second  nature.  His 
business  prospered;  his  old  purse  became  filled  with 
Spanish  dollars;  all  his  purchases  being  made  for 
cash,  were  favorable,  and  by  always  knowing  how 
he  stood  with  the  world  he  avoided  all  derangement 
in  his  affairs.  He  is  now  the  squire  of  a  village, 
with  good  properly,  a  profitable  business,  and  the 
respect  of  all  who  know  him.         [JVori/ieni  Star. 


thing  but  his  long  ears  and  the  owner's  head  are 
visible,  he  is  brought  lo  the  rily,  where  the  rider 
sells  to  one  and  another  until  his  load  is  gone. 

Long  sticks  of  timber  are  brought  lo  market  on 
mule-back,  one  on  each  side  of  Ihe  animal.  They 
arc  crossed  and  l.ished  two  together  on  Ihe  saddle; 
the  lower  ends  drag  on  the  ground  behind,  and 
sweep  the  whole  street. 


Vitiated  At.mospiiere  prom  Vegrtation. 
As  Ihe  spring  advances,  and  vegetation  puts  on 
its  attractive  garb,  it  may  be  proper  to  caution  our 
readers  against  the  too  general  custom  of  allowing 
geraniums  and  other  ornamental  green  house  plants, 
to  vegetate  in  confined  rooms  in  dwelling  houses. 
The  process  of  vegetation  destroys  Ihe  purity  of  Ihe 
air  in  a  remarkable  degree,  by  absorbing  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  and  giving  out  this  refuse 
carbon,  or  fecutw  of  Ihe  plant  to  the  surrounding 
air.  The  odoriferous  plants,  though  agreeable  to 
the  olfactory  nerves,  are  even  more  deleterious 
than  any  others,  from  the  gaseous  carbon  evolved 
in  Ihe  form  of  aroma.  Apartments  in  which  any 
kind  of  plants  are  allowed,  ought,  therefore,  lo  be 
constantly  ventilated,  both  for  Ihe  purpose  of  respi- 
ration, and  for  the  health  of  Ihe  plants.         [Vcrulam- 


W.4NT  OF  A  POIjST,  A  NICE  Poi.NT. 

An  ingenious  expedient  was  devised  to  save  a  pri- 
soner charged  with  robbery  in  Ihe  criminal  court  at 
Dublin.  'Ihe  principal  thing  that  appeared  in  evi- 
dence against  him  was  a  confession,  alledged  to 
have  been  made  by  him  at  the  police  office,  and 
taken  down  in  writing  by  a  peace  officer.  The 
document  purporting  to  contain  Ibis  selfcriniinating 
acknowledgment,  was  produced  by  the  officer,  and 
the  following  passage  was  read  from  it: — 

"Mangan  said  he  never  robbed  but  twice 

Said  it  was  Crawford." 
This  if  will  be  observed,  has  no  mark  of  the  writer's 
having  any  notion  of  punctuation,  but  Ihe  meaning 
he  attached  to  it  was,  that 

"Mangan  said  he  never  robbed  but  twice: 

Said  it  was  Crawford." 

Mr.  O'Gorman,  Ihe  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  begged 
to  look  at  Ihe  paper.     He  perused  it,  and  rather  as- 
tonished the   peace  officer    by  asserting  that  so  far 
from  proving  the   man's  guilt,  it   clearly  established 
his  innocence.     "This"  said  Ihe  learned  gentleman, 
"is  the  clear  and  obvious  reading  of  the  sentence: 
"  'Mangan  said  he  never  robbed: 
But  twice  said  it  was  Crawford.'" 
This  interpretation  had  its  effect  on  the  jury,  and 
(he  man  was  acquitted. 


Expansive  Force  of  Steam. 
A  circumstance  lately  occurred,  rather  of  a  sin- 
gular nature,  which  strongly  illustrates  the  power- 
ful effects  of  steam.  A  strong  stone  bottle,  half 
filled  with  water,  and  tightly  corked,  was  placed 
by  a  servant  girl  in  an  oven  and  forgotten.  The 
water  of  course  began  to  be  converted  into  steam 
(by  the  heat  of  the  oven)  which  burst  Ihe  bottle, 
and  was  so  e.\pansive  as  lo  drive  the  oven  door, 
which  was  of  cast  iron,  from  its  hinges,  against  th« 
kitchen  wall,  with  such  violence,  that  it  was  broken 
into  several  pieces  The  oven  itself  though  of  con- 
siderable weight,  was  carried  from  its  seat,  blew 
out  both  the  kitchen  windows,  and  lore  down  the 
fire  place.  Several  children  were  [ilaying  in  the 
kitchen,  but  they  fortunately  escaped  injury. 

[  English  paper. 

Iksect  Labours. 
There  are  buildinsis  by  animals  far  inferior  to 
man  in  the  scale  of  creation,  many  limes  more  vast, 
of  proportion,  than  his  mightiest  labours.  The  cube 
in  one  of  the  African  ant-hills  is  five  limes  larger 
than  that  of  the  great  Pyramids  ol  Egypt,  in  pro- 
portion lo  their  size.  These  (Sweetman  says)  they 
complete  in  four  or  five  vears;  and  thus  their  acti- 
vity and  industry  as  mucn  surpass  those  of  man,  as 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  does  Ihe  hut  of  an  fndian. 
Thesis  ants  are  again  exceeded  by  the  coral  insect  of 
the  South  Seas,  that  raises  islands  out  of  depths 
almost  unfathomable — what  lessons  for  human  pride 
and  human  power! 


Loading  Hay  in  Chili. 
A  writer  in  the  Christian  Spectalor,  who  has 
spent  several  years  in  Chili,  (or  Chile)  remarks  that 
almost  all  substances  Ironi  the  earth  and  sea,  are 
transported  on  the  back  of  mules  in  that  country. 
Hay  is  wholly  brought  to  market  in  that  way.  A 
man  iiioiinis  his  mule  and  stands  erect,  while  a  se- 
cond throws  him  up  small  bundles  of  long  green 
hay,  Hhirh  he  pl;<ces  louiid  him  as  our  hay  ni.ikers 
load  a  cart.     When  the  mule  is  so  laden  that  ao- 


An 


The  Ape. 
ape,  which  Blumenbach  observed  for  more 


than  a  year  together,  would  manage  the  wood  for 
a  stove,  and  put  it  in  with  as  much  judgment  and 
economy  as  a  cookmaiil.  He  was  very  fond  of  the 
fire,  like  all  apes,  and  would  at  limes  singe  himself, 
and  aflirwards  roll  in  the  snow,  and  then  return  to 
the  fire.  He  was  often  at  Ihe  college,  where  he 
used  !o  examine  the  specimens  with  a  most  laugha- 
ble iinitalion  and  grimace.  Once  he  swallowed  a 
piece  of  arsenic,  large  enough  to  poison  ten  Kal- 
mucks; it  only  produced  a  violent  diarrhcc,  and  he 
was  quite  well  again.  But  once  a  work  on  insects 
was  laying  on  the  table;  this  fellow  had  studied  it 

Willi  sircat  giavily   for  an  hour.     When came 

into  the  room,  he  found  that  he  had,  with  great  ad- 
dress, (.inched  out  all  ihe  beetles  of  the  great  plates 
and  eat  Ihemj  mistaking  the  pictures  for  real  iDsects, 
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^1S!S  S'i.SSaiESs 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Jcke  27,  1S23. 


^The  Members  of  the  Mnrvland  Asricultural 
Society,  are  requested  to  assemble  at  tlie  office  of 
the  American  Farmer,  on  Friday  the -27lh  June,  at 
4  o'clock,  P.  M.  to  take  such  measures  as  they  may 
»ee  proper  to  adopt,  in  reference  to  the  grand  pro- 
cession to  be  formed  on  the  4lh  July. 


Maryland  Agricultural  Society. 

June  19,  1823. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society,  was  held  (his  day  at  Hunting 
Ridge,  the  residence  of  James  Swan — present  ten 
members,  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

A  scale  of  premiums  for  the  next  exbi'jition  of 
the  Society,  was  presented  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose — which  being  read  and 
considered,  was  fioally  adopted,  and  is  as  follows, 
Tiz: 

CROPS. 

For  the  best  5  contiguous  acres  of  Wheat, 

yield  not  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre,  §10  00 
For  the  best  5   contiguous  acres  of  Iniiiati 

Corn,  yield  not  less  than  GO  bushels  per 

acre. 
For  the  best  n  contiguous  acres  of  Rye, yield 

not  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre. 
For  the  best  2  contiguous  acres   of  Hay, 

weight  to  be  ascertained    at  least  one 

month  after  cutting, 
For  the  best  acre  of  Potatoes,  not  lets  than 

300  bushels, 

HORSES  AND  MARES. 

For  the  best  thorough  bred  Stallion,  pedigree 
properly  authenticated,  to  be  produced 
and  left  with  the  society  for  publication, 

For  the  best  Stallion  adapted  to  get  stock 
for  the  saddle, 

For  the  best  Stallion  adapted  to  get  stock 
for  quick  draught. 

For  the  best  Stallion  adapted  to  get  stock 
for  slow  draught. 

For  the  best  thorough  bred  lirood  Mare,  pe- 
digree as  above. 

For  the  best  Brood  Mare  adapted  to  the  sad- 
dle,    ■ 

For  the  best  Brood  Mare  adapted  to  quick 
draught. 

For  the  best  Brood  Mye  adapted  to  slow 
draught,  ^ 

ASSES  AND  mules. 

For  the  best  Jackass, 
For  the  best  Jennet, 

For  the  best  pair  of  well  broke  Mules  raised 
in  this  state. 


10  00 


10  00 


10  00 


10  00 


15  00 

I.'j  00 

J5  00 

Ij  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 
10  00 


SHEEP. 

For  the  best  fine  woolled  Ram,  10  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  fine  woolled  Ewes,  10  00 

For  the  best  Southdown  Kam,  10  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  Southdown  Ewes,  10  00 

For  the  best  Oishley  Ram,  10  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  Dishley  Ewes,  10  00 
For  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  breed  than 

the  foregoing,  10  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  Ewes,  do.     do.  10  00 

DOMESTIC    MANUFACTURES. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Carpeting,  not  less 
than  20  yards,  the  wool  whereof  to  be 
raised  and  spun  on  the  farm  of  the  can- 
didate, S  00 

For  the  best  piece  of  Kersey  adapted  to  IS- 
bourers,  not  less  than  twenty  yards,  as 
above,  5  00 

For  the  best  piece  of  Shirting,  of  any  mate- 
rials, HOt  less  than  twenty  yards,  5  00 

For  the  best  piece  3-4  linen  Diaper,  not  less 
than  15  yards, 

For  the  best  Hearth  Rug, 

For  the  second  best  do. 

For  the  best  and  handsomest  10-4  woollen 
Counterpane, 

For  the  second  best  do.     do. 

For  the  best  pair  knit  woollen  Hose,  full  size. 

For  the  second  best  do.  do. 

For  the  best  pair  cotton  Hose,  full  size, 

For  the  second  best      do.  do. 

For  the  best  pair  thread  Hose, 

For  the  second  best       do.  1  00 


10  00 


NEAT    CATTLK. 

For  the  best  bull  over  2  years  old,  full  blood 

improved  Durham  Short  Hcirn, 
F"or  the  best  bull  over  2  years  old,  full  blood 

Devon, 
For  the  best  bull  over  2  years,  of  any  other 

breed. 
For  the  best  bull  under  2  years  old,  of  any 

breed. 
For  the  best  Milch  Cow  of  any  breed. 
For  the  second  best  do.  do. 

For  the  best  Aldcrney  Cow, 
For  the  best  Heifer  of  any  brcid. 
For  the  second  best  do.         do. 
For  the  best  grass-fed  Bullock, 

SWlNE, 

For  the  best  Boar  over  I  year  of  age, 
For  the  best  Hoar  under  1  year, 
F"or  the  best  breeding  Sow, 
For  the  best  Sow  Pig, 


15  00 


15  00 


15  00 


10 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

13 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

10  00 

i 

00 

iKftClRY. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  through  the 
American  Farmer,  which  is  the  best  kind  of  thorns 
for  hedges — what  they  cost  per  rod — where  they 
can  be  purchased — and  what  is  the  best  season  for 
planting  them? 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Gentlemen  farmers  who  wish  to  improve  their  stock, 
can  be  furnished  with  the  following  kinds,  viz. — Two 
fim-  Bulls,  of  four  and  five  jears  old  each,  together 
with  a  number  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  of  the  full 
bloiiJ  Coke  Devona. 

Also,  a  few  Lambs,  male  and  female,  descended  from 
my  late  imported  Saxon  sheep,  all  warranted  pure, 
ami  the  best  of  their  kinds.  To  save  trouble,  the  price 
ot'  the  Bulls  n  ill  be  <ilOU  each;  and  of  the  Calves  and 
Lamb^  SSOeach.  \VM.  PATTERSON. 

Bullimore,  Jutu  26,  1828. 


5  00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

2  no 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

FERMENTED   LIQUORS. 

For  the  sample  of  the  best  Cider,  pure  juice 

of  the  apple,  10  00 

BUTTER. 

For  the  specimen  of  the  best  fresh  Butter, 

not  less  than  3  lbs.  10  00 

For  the  specimen  of  the  best  preserved  But- 
ter, three  months  old,  not  less  than  five 
pounds,  10  00 

Resolved,  That  the  President  name  a  committee 
to  make  arrangements  for,  and  to  decide  upon  what 
day  in  October  next,  the  Exhibition  and  Cattle 
Show  shall  be  held — when, 

John  S-  Skiimer,  James  Carroll,  Jr.,  and  Samuel 
\V.  Smith,  were  appointed  said  committee. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  Thursday,  21th  July,  at 
Dallton,  the  residence  of  Doctor  Allen  Thomas. 

At  Orange  Farm,  two  miles  from  Baltimore,  may 
be  seen  a  pump  worked  by  a  small  pointer  dog. — 
This  pump  is  more  than  fifty  feet  in  length,  and 
the  working  of  it  was  heretolore  the  fatiguing  la- 
bour of  two  men.  To  theilog  it  is  mere  play.  He, 
at  his  pleasure,  either  walks,  trots,  or  lies  down. — 
When  only  walking,  there  is  a  suincieot  discharge 
of  water  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  dairy.  The  water 
never  ceases  to  flow,  but  during  the  very  short  in- 
tervals, when  the  dog  may  be  lying  down.  From 
its  thus  flowing,  it  has  become  very  cold  and  sweet; 
and  it  in  thence  believed,  that  the  water  of  mo.st 
pumps  would  be  thus  greatly  improved. 

The  principal  benefit,  however,  held  out  to  the 
community  from  this  apparatus,  is  that  every  farm- 
er may  have,  at  the  most  convenient  place,  near  his 
bouse,  a  dairy  as  complete  as  if  he  had  a  good  spring 
on  the  identical  spot.  The  water  from  the  punij), 
will,  indeed,  be  more  abundant,  and  generally  much 
colder  than  water  from  a  spring. 

The  dog,  to  be  kept  in  motion,  requires  not  the 
attention  of  any  person;  all  that  is  necessary,  is  oc- 
casionally to  give  him  a  drink. 

The  pointer  has  been  selected  only  on  account  of 
his  sprightliness. 

This  apparatus  costs  only  about  35  dollars,  and 
therefore  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  landhold- 
er. It  may,  moreover,  be  erected  not  only  by  all 
io  the  country,  but  by  many  in  our  cities. 


BAXiTIISOBE  FRIOES  OTTRaXSKT. 

Currected  for  Iht  Jlmerican  Farmer,  bij  Edxcard  I.  IFillian, 
Commission  Merchant  and  Planters^  '^gent, 

Sc.  4,  Bmcly's  rvharf. 

There  is  little  or  no  variation  since  last  week  in  our 
tobacco  and  grain  markets,  and  but  little  doing.  Har- 
vest has  generally  commenced,  and  we  learn  the  cropi 
ol  wheat  generally  arc  much  injured  by  the  rust. 
From  Virginia,  we  learn  that  wheat  crops  will  be  very 
short,  in  consequence  of  the  depredations  by  the  fly. 

Tobacco.— Scrubs,  §3.00  a  6.00— ordinary,  2.00  a  3.00 
—red,  3.00  a  5.00— fine  red,  5.00  a  T.OO — wrapping, 
6.00  a  10.00 — Ohio  ordinary.  3.0'  d  4.00— good  red  span- 
glf  (1,5.00  a  6. 00— yellow,  6.00  <i  t  00— fine  yellow,  lO.O* 
o  20.00— Virginia,  2.30  o  8.00— I<jpahannock  2. la  «S.S« 
Kmlucky,  3.00  o  S.OO. 

Flour— white  wheat  family,  $6.00  o  6.50— superfine 
Howard-st.  4.15  a4.S-i;  city  mills,  4.50;  Susquehanna, 
4.31'  a  4.60— Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.50— Graim,  best  red 
wheat  .85  a  .90 — best  white  wheat,  .95  o  1.00— ordinary 
to  good,  .80  a  .85 — lJ0RN,.a4  o  .3j — KYE,  .ao— oai», 
20  a  .22— Bea.ms,  .00  o  1.10— Peas,  .40a  .50— Clover 
SEED,  3.50  a  3. "5 — Timothy,  1.50  a  2.25 — Orcuar* 
Grass  Seed,  2.25  a  3 — Herd's  1  00  n  1.50 — Lucerne  ST^n 
.50  pr.  lb.— Barley,  .60 a  62— FLAx:iEEP,  ."5  a  .80— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .8  o.9i— Lou.  .13  a  .14 — Alaban.a,  .1 1  n  .12 — 
Mississippi.  10  a.  13— N.  Car.  .9  a  .10^— Geo.  .9a.l0t— 
Whiskey,  in  hhds.  Ist  proof,  21  o  .21 ',— hbls.  22'  a  2S— 
Wool,  com.,  unwashed, .15  a. 16 — washed,  .18  a  .20 — f, 
quarter,  .25  a  .30 — full  do.  .30  o  .35— Hemp,  UuKsm 
ton,  J220— Country,  dew-rotted,  ton,  136  a  MO— water- 
rotted,  no  o  190— Fish,  .Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I,  bhl. 
5.75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6. 2i 
a  6.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.8-1  „  3.0O;  No.  2,  2.2* 
(1 2.50— Mackerel,  .No.  1,6.50;  No.  2,6.15;  No.  3, 5.00— 
Bacon,  hams.  Bait,  cured,  .10;  do.  Eastern  Shore,  11^- 
hog  round,  cured,  .s  o  .9— Feathers,  .26  o  .28 — Plan- 
ter Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  §3.25;  ground,  1.25  bbl. 
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ON  CLIMATE. 
John  S.  Seinnkr,  flm. 

I  hsTC  r*»'l  carrfully  thf  7lh  letter  of  AKrifolo, 
which  yo(i  h.«d  the  kinilncs!)  to  put  into  my  hand*. 
Thi»  letter  he  uleil  ••l)ii  Climate,"  conl;iin>  nume- 
rous quolijtimu  in  jiroof  of  nil  »molior;ilion  of  cli- 
niate  from  (lie  rt'iiiovnl  of  forests.  It  k  siiigiilar, 
th»t  the  uTitiii£s  of  the  Abtie  Rosier  have  been  so 
httle  nolici'd  in  either  Kuro|i«  or  .\nicrii-a.  That  able 
writer  in  his  ('our»i/V7jfn>ii//iii-f ,  has  demoiislrated, 
th.»t  as  far  as  the  climate  of  Krance  is  concerned,  the 
•easons  \\\\e  become  more  severe.  In  order  to  place 
this  conlrovi-rsy  on  grounds  which  arc  tenable,  I 
here»vilh  remit  you  a  copy  of  a  lecture  I  h;ivc  fre- 
quently (tiven  on  the  gencr.il  (iubject  of  climate.  It 
IS  true  of  climate,  as  of  any  other  object  of  scienee, 
to  judge  soundly  of  it,  you  must  collect  and  compare 
the  elements.  Whether  I  have  been  successfuMn 
eonrincing  others,  1  cannot  say;  but  I  have  fully  sa- 
tisfied myself,  and  I  see  I  am  borne  out  by  so  great  a 
naoieas  Baron  Humboldt,  that  if  any  changes  hare 
been  made  on  the  climates  of  the  earth,  ivilhin  the 
•cope  of  hislorv,  they  have  been  made  on  the  side 
ol  iiicreoseii  mid;  but  in  reality,  it  appears  to  me 
from  all  the  ilala  I  have  ever  been  able  to  collect, 
that  oo  great  iierimtiient  changes  of  ntmosphcric  ttm- 
ftrature  are  posiibU.  As  to  the  ancient  Human  wri- 
ters, their  ti  stimuiiy  on  this  subject,  when  duly 
weighed,  really  determines  but  little.  Coming  from 
the  mild  and  temperate  climate  of  Italy,  into  tbc 
Dortbern  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  it  was  na- 
tural for  them  to  regard  the  winters  as  severe,  as  in- 

I  deed  they  remain  to  be  so  in  modern  times.     With- 

1  in  the  last  300  years,  the  Baltic  has  been  traversed 
frequently  by  armies.  In  1709,  the  Gulf  of  Venice 
was  frozen;  and  in  1762,  the  olive  trees  were  destroy- 
ed along  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France. 

j  Your  paper  appears  to  be  a  most  suitable  T»hicle 
to  convey  such   views  to  the  public:    and  shoul'^  *hc 

i  paper  I  have  transmitted  meet  your  approbation,  I 
Lope  to  follow  it  by  another  containing  an  historical 
»iew  of  meteorology, 

[The  following  chapter  on  Climate,  is  from  the  able 
1  letters  of   Agricola,  on  the  principles  jf  vegetation 
and  tillage,  written  for  Nova  Scotia,  by  John  Young, 
tsq.  the  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  that  P.-orince.] 

Man  in  his  individual  capacity,   is   a  weak  and 
•Tanescent  being.     The  effects  of  bis  power  are  con- 
fined to  the  small  portion  of  matter  on  which  he  acts: 
and  the  physical  laws  of  the  universe  are  beyond  his 
•ontrol.     Such   is  his   feebleness  in  fact,  when  con- 
trasted with  their  mighty  operations,  that  he  seems 
rather  subjected   to  their  aeency,  than   capable   of 
nihng  or  directing  Ihem.     Viewed  in  his  collective 
capacity,  his    power    swells    into   importance,  and 
causes  effects,  which,  while  they  astonish   the  ima- 
gination, gratify  his  vanity;  and  in  nothing  are  they 
to  apparent  as  in  his  having  cleared  and  embellish- 
ed the  earth,  that  he   might  render  it  the  source  of 
tii«  subsistence,  the  place  of  his   residence,  and  the 
i'i-:itre  of   his   glory.     On    it   he   has   levelled  the 
Hjountains,  and  tilled  up  the  vallies,  he  has  subdued 
^  the  wilderness,  and  tamed  its  savage  inhabitants;  he 
I,  has  constructed    canals,  aqueducts  and  bridges;  he 
I  has   piled  up    the  pyramid  and  pointed  the  obelisk; 
;  he  has  reared  monasteries,  villages  and  cities;  and 
'  although  he  could  not  resist  and  struggle  against  the 
laws  of  the  material  world,  he  has  rendered   them 
subservient  to  his  use.     Indeed,  without  his  presid- 
ing  industry,  these  laws  are  apt  to  run   riot,  and 
waste  themselves  in  a  useless  and  cumbersonie  pro- 
fusion.    The  trees  of  the  forest  thicken  and  embow- 
.  er,  till  the   face  of  day   is  bidden  from  his  sight; 
I  the  brambles  and   shrubs  entwine  on  the  surface, 
and  present  to  him  an  almost  impervious  barrier;  the 
the  waters  stagnate  in  marshes,  at  eoce  dcatroying 
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the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  ferlilily  of  the  kioihiiI; 
and  the  useful  plants  are  scattered  ut  random, 
spring  up  by  the  side  of  obnoxious  weeds,  and  willi 
dilTicully  are  collected  and  propagated  for  the  ron- 
venience  of  social  life.  Such  is  the  picture  of  all 
rude  countries,  not  inhabited  by  men,  long  and  con- 
siderably advanced  in  arts  and  industry. 

The  changes  which  are  etVected  on  the  fare  of  the 
gli)lie  by  Ihe  plastic  hand  of  human  application  pur- 
sued through  a  succession  of  ages  and  generations,  are 
much  more  wonderful  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
An  old  settled  country,  smiling  in  all  its  richness  and 
verdure  of  corn  fields  and  meadows,  has  very  little 
resemblance  to  its  original  slate  cither  in  its  geogra- 
[)hical  features,  or  in  its  climate.  The  llercynian 
forest,  which  reached  from  Ihe  source  of  the  Danube 
along  its  left  hank  to  an  immeasurable  and  unknown 
distance,  traversing  the  whole  of  Germany  till  it 
touched  the  Euxine,and  then  starting  off  and  plung- 
ing into  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  has  not  left  one  trace  of 
its  limits  except  on  the  page  of  history;  and  the  Ar- 
denne,*  which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  embraced 
France  like  a  girdle,  has  been  entirely  cut  down, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  remaining  patches  at 
Thionville;  and  the  ground,  which  both  oversha- 
dowed, is  now  thickly  studded  with  chateaus,  ham- 
lets and  cities.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  be  able  more 
etieclually  to  fulfil  Ihe  promise  made  last  week,  of 
demonstrating  that  the  state  of  cultivation  material- 
ly affects  climate,  than  by  appealing  to  history  to 
prove,  that  in  Europe  and  Asia,  a  mighty  alteration 
has  been  produced  since  the  first  authentic  account 
of  these  countries.  If  we  shall  find  on  examination, 
that  in  those  regions  lying  within  the  40th  and  50th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  winter  reigned  with  a  seve- 
rity now  totally  unknown,  that  fruits  and  plants  in 
these  days  grow  abundantly  where  they  would  not 
thrive  2000  years  ago,  we  shall  establish,  beyond  all 
controversy,  the  influence  of  cultivation  upon  cli- 
mate. 

Herodotus  the  father  of  history,  informs  us,  that 
on  the  north  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  round  the 
ancient  Palus  Masotis,  the  duration  of  winter  was 
for  eight  months,  during  which  the  ground  was  en- 
tirely buried  in  snow;  and  that  all  the  countries  be- 
yond this  line  were  accounted  uninhabitable.  Ovid, 
who  was  banished  to  the  banks  of  the  Euxine,  de- 
scribes the  severity  of  the  weather  as  insupportable; 
and  distinctly  states,  that  he  crossed  the  Black  Sea 
upon  the  ice,  and  that  be  saw  oxen  and  carriages 
frequently  passing — a  circumstance,  which  we  would 
esteem  fabulous,  were  it  not  confirmed  by  other 
concurrent  facts  and  testimonies.  The  ancient  his- 
torians unite  in  asserting,  that  all  the  lakes,  marshes 
and  rivers  of  Gaul,  Germany,  Thrace  and  Dacia 
were  every  winter  frozen  over  to  a  great  depth  and 
presented  a  firm  footing  to  the  hordes  of  barbarians 
on  which  to  rush  down  and  pillage  the  southern 
provinces.  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  P.  Mela,  Se- 
neca, Pliny  the  naturalist,  Uerodian  and  Justin  are 
unanimous  in  delineating  these  countries  as  of  hor- 
rid feature,  and  under  the  dominion  of  ice  and  snow 
the  greater  half  of  the  year.  Their  accounts  are  so 
inapplicable  to  these  now  fair  regions  of  the  earth 
that  had  they  not  specified  the  rivers  and  seas  by 
name,  we  would  have  been  mistrustful,  and  supposed 
them  engaged  in  the  description  of  the  inhospitable 
climate  of  Lapland  or  Siberia.  Virgil  is  so  distinct 
on  this  head,  and  is,  besides,  an  author  in  every  bo- 
dy's hands,  that  it  may  be  only  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  parade  of  Greek  and  Latin  quotations, 
to  rest  the  facts  upon  bis  simple  attestation.  He  is 
contrasting  the  shepherd   life  on  the  plains  of  Ly- 


•  Ardenne  was  a  common  name  expressive  of  a  fo- 
rest among  the  ancient  Celta:,  but  the  largest  and  most 
widely  extended,  retained  it  by  way  of  distinction.  The 
one  alluded  to  in  the  text  has  impressed  tliis  name  on 
its  site  to  the  present  day:  and  was  so  vast  ai  to  range 
for  &00  miles  across  the  country  of  Qaul. 


bia  with  what  il  is  round  the  sen  of  Asiiph,  on  Ih* 
liuiiks  of  the  DaiMilie,  and  at  the  foot  of  Rhodope — a 
niiiuntain  in  Thrace,— placeo  niliiated  between  Ih* 
W\h  and  ASlh  degrees  of  latitude,  and  exactly  cor- 
responding with  the  parallel  of  Nova  Scotia. 

"  .At  non,  qu.i  Srytlii:c  Kciitcs,  M;eolicaquc  unda, 
Turliidus  ct  tiiripiens  llaventcs  Inter  arenas: 
(tnaqiie  redit  mediuin  lihoilnpc  porrccta  sub  axem: 
lllic  elausa  tciiont  sluliulis  arinijiita;  iici|iir  u!Ix 
Ant  herbs  canipu  apparent,  ant  arhore  frondcs: 
Sed  jacot  aggeribUH  iiiveis  inlurniis,  et  ulto 
Terra  gclu  lati,  scptcmquo  assiirgit  in  ulnas: 
Semper  hyems,  semper  spirantus  frigora  Cauri. 

Cicorgics.     iio'ik  iii.  line  349. 

He  proceeds  in  Ihe  same  passage  to  describe  their 
manners  and  halilts,  and  llu-y  will  be  found  much 
more  akin  lo  those  of  the  Esipiiinax  than  to  Ibc  Ku- 
ropean  nations  now  occupying  that  di'll;;litr>il  tract. 
"They  live,  be  says,  in  caves  dug  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  clothe  their  bodies  with  skins  and  furs-  'i'hey 
catch  the  deer,  not  wilh  hounds  let  loose,  nor  with 
toils  and  nets,  but  sinking  in  the  yielding;  snow  and 
incapable  of  escape.  Their  Earmints  still'enon  their 
backs,  and  the  icicles  hang  from  their  beards;  evni 
the  wine,  which  they  drink,  is  dislriiiuted  in  froreii 
masses,  and  cut  wilh  their  hatcheti;."  Those,  who  are 
curious  and  versed  in  Lalin,  may  consult  Ca;sar'« 
Commentaries;  and  a  crowd  of  facts,  incidentally 
mentioned  by  that  historian,  will  be  found  to  coro- 
borate  the  previous  accounts.  In  his  second  expe- 
dition to  Britain,  he  slopped  in  the  midst  of  his  con- 
quests, that  he  might  reimbark  bis  army,  and  return 
to  Gaul  before  the  autumnal  eqninoN;  so  much  dread- 
ed was  the  approach  of  winter,  and  so  hazardous  the 
navigation,  though  at  that  early  season  of  the  year. 
At  another  time,  when  he  attacked  the  Ilelvii,  ha 
crossed  the  mountains  of  Cevennes,  in  the  south  of 
France,  which  were  covered  with  six  feet  of  snow 
and  esteemed  impassable.  His  appearance  bcfora 
the  enemy  was  quite  unexpected,  as  they  alwaya 
ihoughl  themselves  safe  from  invasion  during  th« 
depths  of  winter."(A.) 

"But  thi.,  is  not  all. — Climate  is  determined  no  lest 
by  the  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  which  ar* 
found  in  it,  than  by  the  unequivocal  testimony  of 
history.  Columella,  in  the  reign  of  Claudian,  is  th» 
first  writer,  who  speaks  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  in 
Gaul;  and  he  infers  from  this  and  other  facts,  thai 
the  climate  of  those  days  was  ameliorating.  "I  find 
that  it  is  the  conviction  of  many  valuable  writers," 
•  ays  he,  "that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  change* 
in  a  series  of  years:  for  Saserna,  in  those  books 
which  he  has  left  us  upon  agriculture,  concludes  that 
the  atmosphere  has  undergone  some  change,  bo- 
cause  certain  districts  which  formerly  were  incapa- 
ble of  producing  vines  and  olives  on  account  of  th« 
severity  of  the  winter,  now  begin  to  yield  abun- 
dance of  wine  and  oil,  from  Ihe  climate  having  be- 
come milder  and  warmer."  Diodorus  Siculus  and 
Tacitus  agree  that  the  intensity  of  congelation  in 
Pannonia  and  Thrace,  in  (iaul  and  Germany,  was 
such  as  to  render  doubtful  the  culture  of  vines  and 
olives,  and  any  kind  of  fruit  trees;  and  that  to  pre- 
serve them  during  winter,  they  covered  up  their 
roots  with  dung — a  precaution  now  totally  useless 
in  the  three  first  countiies,  and  only  practised  in  th* 
northern  parts  of  the  last. 

The  animals  too,  which  inhabited  these  parallels 
during  the  period  now  under  review,  clearly  prove, 
not  only  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  country,  but 


•"But  not  so  is  the  climate,  where  dwell  the  Sr.ythiaa 
nations,  where  flow  the  waters  of  the  Palus  Ma;otis,or 
the  turbid  Danube  whiling  along  his  yellow  sands,  or 
where  Rhodope  bends  round  stretched  under  the  Polar 
axle.  There  the  herds  remain  shut  up  in  their  stalls;  fur 
there  ore  no  herbs  on  the  plain,  nor  leaves  on  the  trees. 
The  earth  without  form  lies  buried  under  a  heap  of  ice 
and  snow,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  seven  ells.  Ther* 
reign  always  winter  and  the  north  wiodt  breathing 
frost*." 
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l|,c  sov^ity  of  the  climate.  The  Kik,  the  bua.ilo  ami 
the  Unicorn,  were  fomid  in  the  llercyni'"  forest, 
anil  some  are  of  o|iinii)n  thai  the  Reimifer  freqiieiit- 
eil  tliia  illimilable  wililcriKSi!.  PaiiiaiiiiH  Ihe  geo- 
g.Mj.lifT  e.vpri-s'.ly  stairs,  thai  in  Tliracf  there  were 
«hll>-  hears  and  sivine.  even  in  his  <f:iy — animals 
which  have  now  aliiii'loncil  all  Ihe  waiimr  cliniales 
of  b'lirope,  and  rclroaled  inio  Ihe  desiil.vt>;  ami  icy 
na?les  of  the  arctic  circle.  'I'hese  collected  facts 
■  nd  concurrent  testimonies  will  bear  ns  out  in  the 
roncliision,  that  the  whole  country  from  Spain  to 
India  lyins  between  the  40lh  and  SOlli  parullels  were 
about  -^0011  years  aijo  nearly  in  the  s.mie  situation 
with  respect  to  climate  as  Ihe  corresponding  places 
DOW  are  in  North  America.  (B  ) 
A. 
It  may  well  be  qiieslionod  whether  writers  on 
•o  grave  a  subject  as  the  climate  of  a  ni;w  country, 
•  hould  quote  and  rely  on  uiere  poetic  description,  as 
recorded  facts.  It  is  time  th.it  the  true  value  of 
facii  in  inductive  reasoning,  should  be  lell.  In  re- 
•pect  to  the  statements  in  Cesar's  Cuminentaries, 
they  are  to  be  depended  upon  as  facts,  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  amount  to  no  n.ore,  than  that  the  win- 
ter when  the  event  transpired,  was  one  ol  those  very 
ipvere  seasons,  which  may  be  found  recorded  in 
Recs'  Cyclopedia,  article  frost,  and  of  which  Ihe 
following  arc  a  few  examples. 

A.  U.  .503.   Rivers  in  Britain  frozen  two  months. 
5.5H.  D.inuhe  frozen. 

C9j.  Thames  fiuzen  six  weeks — booths 
built  on  it 

7.i0,  827,  859,  908,  92.3,  9S7,  998,  were 
all  remarkable  in  Kurope  for  intense  frosts,  and  in 
10.-i5,  a  destructive  fio«l  occurred  on  .June  '24th. 

1063,  I07G,  1-21)5,  1407,  I4.i4.  11345,  1083, 
were  all  severe  seasons,  and  in  I70i),  ihe  Bailie, 
Adiialic  an<l  Rosphoroiis,  were  frozen.  Since  1709, 
the  winters  of  1715,  17.i9,  174'2,  17  17,  1754,  17t:0, 
17()-i,  I77t),  1779-00,  1795,  and  some  others,  were 
intensely  severe. 

B. 
llo'v  far  the.  possibility  exists  or  ever  did  exist,  of 
Ihe  climates  ol  smh  a  ran^e  as  that  from  Spain  to 
Inilia,  ever  ussimilalinir  anions;  Ih'-mseUes,  villi  be 
teen  by  acarelul  perusal  of  Ihe  geojjiaphical  sketch 
I  have  sent  for  publication. 

The  writer  of  these  qui)lalion«  oukIiI  to  have  been 
put  on  his  Riiard  in  respect  lo  the  inl-Triices  he  has 
drawn,  from  the  subsequerit  exiiaci  from  Columella. 
who  it  appears  had  precisely  similar  ideas  on  meteor- 
ological melioration,  flbout  iSdO  years  aicu,  and  no 
doubt  with  just  aboif'as  good  evidence  of  correct- 
ness. 

If  we  for  a  moment  discard  systems  and  resort  to 
facts,  it  becomes  demonstrabl--,  that  most  of  those 
•  sstimplions  respecting  change  ofeliinate  are  form- 
«d  from  vciy  inadequate  elements.  To  set  out  right 
it  a  pre-requisite  in  any  attempt  at  obtaining  tbe  ub 
ject  of  our  researches,  and  in  that  respect,  Agricola 
in  his  notices  of  climate,  seems  lo  have  acted  on 
lound  philosophical  piinciples.  ile  adduces  diller- 
ence  of  level,  and  exposure  as  Ihe  general  cause  of 
difTerence  of  climate  along  the  same  latitude,  an<l  so 
far  a  firm  base  was  laiil  for  rational  Ihcoiy.  but 
yielding  to  afundtpish,  great  atmospheric  revolutions 
are  supposeil  to  bare  taken  place  where  the  perm,i- 
nenl  objects  in  nature  have  remained  without  ch  ingt". 
It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  cheerless  aspect  of  an 
uncultivated  country,  has  been  the  most  fertile 
source  of  tiiat  opinion  of  meliuralinn  from  culliva- 
lion.  A  country  covered  with  houses,  cleared  fields, 
open  roads,  and  iher  marks  of  civilized  life,  has  a 
tendency  to  fill  ilie  minil  wilh  sensations  of  pleasure. 
In  brief  I  imlulgc  the  hope  the  ciidcnce  I  have  col- 
lected and  remitted  fur  the  Farmer,  will  have  the 
§0od  efl'ect  of  at  least  turning  the  minds  of  Ihe  rea- 
er,  to  more  careful  attention  to  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  climate,  nut  merely  in  any  one,  but  over  all 
•wualfies.  WILLIAM  DARBY. 
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AGRICULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  MARYLAND. 

[It  may  be  noted,  as  a  matter  of  Ihe  agricultural 

history  of  Maryland,  that  as  far  back  as  Ihe  lOlh  of 

Jaiiuiry,    1811,    a     society    was    formed,    and    the 

'•Co.-<vTITl'TIO.N  OK    THE   AgRIC  ULTIJ  UA  I,   SOCIETY    OF 

>1aiivla.vd"  was  agreed  upon.      l'"iom  that  cuiistilu- 
lion  the  following  extracts  are  taken.) 

We,  the  subscribers,  agree  to  associate  ourselves 
under  the  style  and  title  of  "  3'/ie  Asricullural  So- 
ciety iif  Maitjliiiid." 

The  objects  of  our  association  are — the  promo- 
lion  of  agriculture,  the  improvement  of  stock,  aod 
generally  lo  amend  the  system  of  farming;  by  the 
adaption  of  such  culture,  and  raising  and  maintain- 
ing such  animals,  as  Ihe  nature  of  Ihe  soil  and  (he 
situation  of  the  place  are  best  fitted  to  receive,  and 
most  likely  to  yield  benefit  to  the  individual,  and 
utility  to  the  public. 

'I'o  attain  this  end,  we  adopt  the  following  sjrli- ' 
cles  as  a  constitution  for  our  rule  and  governiuenl: 
viz. 

Article  1.  A  meeting  shall  be  held  by  the  sub- 
scribers, on  the  first  Monday  in  September  next,  at 
Ihe  house  of  Mrs.  Miller,  in  I  u.  Village  of  Gjtham, 
to  organize  and  put  in  molioii  this  Association: — 
and  there  shall  be  a  regular  meeting  of  the  society 
at  Ihe  same  place  on  Ihe  fiist  Monday  in  October 
next,  and  annually  theieaft' r,  on  the  iirst  Monday 
m  May,  and  Ihe  first  Moji  lay  in  October,  at  such 
place  or  places,  as  may  fi  jui  time  to  time  be  agreed 
upon. 

Art.  2.  The  society  shall  consist  of  practical  far- 
mers, residin,  im  ijallimore,  Harford,  Frederick  and 
Anne  Aiundel  en.inlies,  and  of  honorary  members, 
living  out  oi'  tii-.se  counties.  All  honorary  mem- 
bers shall  be  on  the  same  footing  as  to  rights  and 
privileges  with  ihe  members  of  the  county;  except- 
ing that  they  shall  not  vote  on  any  question  tuuch- 
ing  this  coiistilolioo. 

Arc  4.  Kvery  member  of  this  society  shall  pay 
ten  dollar?  on  being  admitted,  ami  Icn  (Idlliirs  aiiiiu- 
altij,  on  the  fir;,t  Monday  in  every  October  ihereuf- 
ter. 

Art.  5.  No  niendier  not  having  paid  the  price  of 
his  admis.Miiii.  or  his  annual  contribution,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  on  any  question. 

Art.  b.  Any  rnember  may  withdraw  from  the  so- 
ciety on  p.iyiiig  itie  conlrihulions  become  due,  and 
on  his  giiing  in  his  resignation  by  letter,  addressed 
to  the  I'le.-ii!  iil,  at  any  general  meeting  in  May  or 
October.  Ami  any  member  may  be  expelled  for 
gross  behavi'dii-,  or  improper  conduct,  by  a  vote  in 
lavour  of  the  measure,  of  four-llflhs  of  all  mcmlie.rs 
belonging  to  liie  society;  who,  on  this  question  may 
vote  b,  letter,  or  by  proxy;  provided  ex|mlsion  be 
propo'ed  at  any  general  meeting,  immedi.itely  pre- 
ceulng  Ihe  one,  at  which  Ihe  question  he  taken. 

Art.  7.  The  concerns  of  the  society  shall  be 
managed  by  a  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer 
and  .Secretary  all  of  whom,  excepting  the  secretary, 
shall  be  members  of  Ihe  society.  'I'licy  shall  he 
chosen  annually  by  ballot,  on  llie  first  Monday  in 
each  October.  The  secretary  alone,  shall  receive  a 
>alary,  and  his  salary  shall  always  be  fixed,  previ- 
ously to  his  appoinlRienl. 

Art.  10.  'llie  treasurer  shall  receive  all  money 
arising  to  the  society,  and  pay  such  sums  under  the 
order  ol  the  president,  as  may  at  any  general  meet- 
ing be  appro|iriatcd  by  a  vole  of  the  society.  He 
shall  enter  into  a  bund  with  security  for  one  tliou- 
sand  dollars,  for  the  surety  of  tho  money  deposited 
with  him. 

Art.  11.  The  secretary  shall  collect  all  money 
arising  to  Ihe  society,  and  pay  it  lo  the  treasurer; 
he  shall  have  in  his  keeping  all  papers;  he  shall 
keep  a  book  of  records,  and  books  of  accounts;  he 
shall  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  resolves  and  by- 
laws of  Ihe  society,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
prcbidcnt,  carry  ou  such  correspondence,  or  do  such 


other  things  appertaining  lo  the  concerns  of  the  so- 
ciety as  may  be  deemed  riquisite. 

Art.  1-2.  'l'h>-re  shall  annually,  on  Ihe  first  Mon- 
day in  October,  and  Ihe  first  Monday  in  May,  he  a 
..liiw  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  for  sale  or 
fi,-  inspection,  (o  be  continued  as  many  days  in  suc- 
cession as  may  be  thought  necessary,  not  exceed- 
ing three  days.  Any  person  not  a  member,  may 
bring  cattle,  horses,  hogs  or  sheep  for  sale,  or  in- 
•  peciion,  to  any  general  meeting,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  provided  for  by  by-laws. 

[Tbe  following  names  are  appended  lo  tbe  con- 
stitution.] 

Richard  Caton,  William  Cole, 

II.  C.  Tilghman,  D.  Williamson, 
C.  Ridgely  of  H.impton,    S.  Owings, 

Thomas  Johnson,  ^Vllliam  Patterson, 

Samuel  Sterett,  Robert  Patterson, 

Henry  Thompson,  A.  McKim, 

.Mark  Pringle,  Kdward  Johnson, 

Charles    Carroll   of  Car- Joseph  Sterett, 

rollton,  Henry  K.  Bayly, 

Hobt.  Sinclair,  Rubt.  G.  Harper. 
N.  C.  Carroll, 
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HOW  TO  PROCURE  ANIMALS  OF  EITHER 
SEX. 

"M.  Garou  de  Buzareingues  published,  in  1825, 
some  experiments  relative  to  the  reproduction  of 
various  domestic  animals,  more  particularly  of 
sheep.  In  a  late  number  of  Magendie's  Journal, 
he  has  resumed  this  suiiject,  and  has  related  the 
result  of  some  experiments  made  uith  two  separate 
Hocks  of  sheep.  In  addition  to  these,  there  ara 
many  observations  on  the  same  subject  applied  lo 
mares  and  cows;  but  the  must  important  relate  to 
sheep. 

"A  flock  of  sheep  was  divided  into  two  equsi 
portions,  and  a  smaller  or  greater  number  of  mala 
or  female  lambs  were  to  be  produced,  at  Ihe  » ill 
of  the  proprietor,  in  each  of  these.  The  plaa 
adopted  in  onler  to  insure  Ibis  result,  was  to  em- 
ploy very  young  rams  in  that  division  of  Ihe  fiock 
from  which  it  was  desired  lo  obtain  females;  and 
strong  and  vigorous  rams,  of  four  or  five  years  of 
age,  in  that  from  Hhicli  males  were  to  be  piocured. 
The  first  division  was  also  recommended  to  hav«  a 
more  abund.ii.l  sup|dy  of  food,  and  more  repoic 
than  usual,  dining  the  period  of  impregnation. 
The  following  table  will  shuvr  the  elTcct  of  the  tiiii(, 
experiment. 

Sex  of  the  lAmkn. 

.Ige  of  lilt  .Molhcr:,  Males.     Females. 

'2  years, 14  2C 

3  years,  ....     16  29 

4  years, 5  SI 

5  years  and  upwards,      18  8 

Totil     .     .     53  84 
At  aiiother  farm;  — 

2  years,     .....        7  S 

3  years,     .....     15  14 

4  years .33  14 

5  years  and  upwards,      25  24 

Total     .80  55 

"Another  experiment  is  thus  related: — A  (lock, 
of  IOC  sheep  was  divided  into  two  sections  offortM 
two  each,  one  containing  Ihe  strongest  ewes,  ol 
four  or  five  years  of  age;  the  second,  consisting  oJI, 
the  weakest,  either  less  than  four  or  more  than? 
6ve  years  old;  Ihe  first  section  was  intended  to 
produce  a  greater  number  of  females  than  the  se- 
cond; and  after  having  been  markeil,  and  placed  i« 
a  good  pasturage,  four  rams,  of  about  ten  months 
old,  were  turned  into  them.  The  other  section 
received  two  strong  rams,  each  aged  more  than 
three  years.  The  remainder  of  the  flock,  making 
up  tbe  Dumber  of  lUti,  belonged  to  tbe  sbephtrds; 
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lliey  »rc  gt'mr.illy  ^lr^>ll;;l•r  »nil  bclliT  |ioiiii«l»il 
than  the  re>l.  aiiil  lll^•^e,  runuiiiK  a  lliird  sccHoii, 
were  placed  uiulcr  ci^cual^(ancc9  siiuiUr  (o  (be  te- 
cooH. 

"The  rciiilt  of  the  lambing  »»«  llius: — 

Malts,     rciiialci. 
First  srclion,    ..." 
SiToiid  sfclion. 

Third  section 

There  wire  four  double  birtli>; 

two   ol'  which,  in   the   fir»t 

•eclion,  proiliioed. 
The   two  others,  helonsinif  to 

the  secoiiil  and  third  srclioiis 

produced,     .     

"It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  lambs  proceeding 
from  the  section  in  which  (he  youn;;  rams  tftre 
employed,  were  in  all  rcsprcts  as  line  as  those  be- 
gotten by  the  older  and  slroni;pr  rams. 

"In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
find,  in  another  part  of  the  communication  a  remarU 
of  some  importance.  In  1SJ5,  twenty  ewes,  which 
bud  not  borne  for  two  years,  received  the  rams 
clandestinely  in  the  be;;innina;  of  winter;  they  were 
almost  all  of  them  remarkably  fat;  they  produced 
(ixteeu  females  and  four  males.  Among  the  num- 
ber of  these  ewes  were  two  old  ones,  which  had 
been  put  up  to  fatten  in  18^1,  but  could  not  he  sold 
because  they  were  not  in  sulTicicnlly  pood  condi- 
tion: these  uave  one  male  and  one  frmalc. 

"M.  Garou  next  carries  his  inquiries  to  the  re- 
productive power  in  the  mare  and  cow.  Respect- 
ing the  first  of  these,  he  observes,  that,  wishing  to 
obtain  more  female  than  male  colts,  he  fed  his 
brood  mares  on  fresh  food;  that  he  chose  for  pro- 
pagation only  such  as  had  not  been  foaled  or  even 
nourished  by  the  mother  the  precedinj;  year,  and 
he  did  not  give  them  the  stallion  until  they  gave 
evident  signs  of  being  in  beat.  "Five  mares,  so 
chosen,  produced  five  female  colts;  and,  hy  follow- 
iog  the  same  method,  out  of  thirteen  colls  foaled 
that  year,  eleven  were  females;  and  one  of  the  two 
males  was  the  product  of  an  old  mare.  He  remarks, 
that  some  marcs  of  a  remarkably  vi^^orous  appetite 
always  brin;;  forth  female^;  whilst  those  of  delicate 
health  have  constantly  produced  m-tles.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  cow." — Lond.  Med-  and  PItyt- 
Jour.  February.  lS-23. 


-"'Ii.ir.ited  Irum  the  trunk.  It  is  oMJng  to  ihi-s  priii- 
ri|dr  ive  are  ubh;  to  graft  and  bud:  and  M.  i'i„iu 
Illy  having  applied  the  same  kind  of  oper.ilion  to 
the  animals  we  are  now  s|ieaking  of,  loiiml  that,  by 
numerous  grafts  of  ilill'i-reiit  kinds  upon  each  other, 
he  was  enabled  to  produce  iiioiist.-is  as  wild  and 
i-\lravag:(nt  as  the  most  visionary  poet  or  f.iiiuli.it 
i\er  dreamed  of.  [O'ooJ. 


SANDY  SOILS. 

The  proper  method  to  correct  the  loo  great  open- 
ness of  sandy  soils,  is  to  mix  them  with  (lay,  which 
I-  Ihe  most  tenacious  of  all  soils,  and  as  an  earth 
K  compounded  of  alumina  and  silex,  besiiles  being 
generally  loiind  mixed  Willi  various  conslilueiil 
parts,  bolli  fossil  and  mineral,  which  causes  it  to 
abound  in  the  food  neccs.-,ary  almost  to  all  plants. 
Where  clay  hills  or  bottoms  Ihcrefore  are  eonli;;ii- 
ous  to  sandy  soils,  the  remedy  is  at  h.uid*  and  it 
ou;;ht  to  be  liberally  carted  on  ilie.  surface,  Well  and 
|udiciou>ly  mixed,  and  plon^jlud  dee|)  in;  for  by 
Ihat  means  an  artifii-ial  tenacious  soil  is  fnriiicd,  and 
deposited  at  a  proper  depili,  lo  arle^^  thi;  iiioisUire, 
and  the  essential  parts  of  veget.ible  and  animal  mai- 
ler within  reach  of  Ihe  roots  of  plants.  Where  (lay 
cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  sometimes  lime 
may,  which  answers  a  very  good  purpose  in  some 
soils.  [JMcmoira. 


KOB.TZCtrX.TXrB.B. 


THE  GENERATION  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANI- 
MALS. 

Plants,  like  animals,  are.  produced  by  ordinary 
generation;  and  though  we  meet  with  various  in- 
stances of  production  by  the  generation  of  buds  and 
bulbs,  or  of  slips  and  ollVels,  the  parallelism,  instead 
of  being  hereby  diminished,  is  only  drawn  the  clo- 
ser for  we  meet  w  iih  just  as  many  instances  of  the 
same  varieties  of  propagation  among  animals 
Thus  the  hydra,  or  polype,  as  it  is  more  generally 
called,  Ihe  aslpri:i?,and  several  species  of  Ihe  leech, 
aa  the  hirude.  ririiJh,  for  example,  are  uniformly 
propagated  by  lateral  sections,  or  pullulating  slips 
or  ofTsetts;  while  almost  every  genus  of  zaophytic 
worms  !•,  only  capable  of  increase  by  buds,  bulbs, 
or  layers;  and  some  of  these  animals,  like  the 
house-leek  and  various  grasses,  by  spontaneous  se- 
paration. In  effect,  most  of  the  kinds  now  referred 
to,  whether  animals  or  vegetables,  may  be  regard- 
ed less  as  single  individuals  than  as  assemblages  or 
congeries  of  individuals;  for  in  most  of  them  every 
part  exists  distinctly  of  every  other  part,  and  is  of- 
ten a  miniature  of  the  general  form.  The  various 
branches  of  a  iroc  offer  a  perfect  animal.  In  the 
latter  every  di  iiiict  part  contributes  to  a  perfect 
whole.  The  arm  of  a  man  has  no  heart,  no  lungs, 
no  stomach;  but  Ihe  branch  of  a  tree  has  a  com- 
plete system  of  organs  to  ilscll",  and  is  hence  capa- 
ble in  many  cases  of  existing  by  itself,  ami  produ- 
cing buds,  layers,  aud  other  kinds  of  offspring,  when  !  before  you  sow  them. 


Continue  to  pl.mt  out  diirrrcnl  suil>  of  lettuces 
at  H  fool  or  filleen  inches  from  laclj  oilier.  Plant 
Ihcm  is;  M^iall  shallow  drills,  to  preserve  the  mois- 
ture longer;  and  vti.'xr  lliem  well  at  planting. 

If  your  melons  are  advance,!  to  full  Krowlh,  give 
llieiii  but  lilllu  water,  as  much  iiioistiitrf  will  retain 
ilie  ripening,  and  prevent  their  aripiiring  that  rictl 
llavour  peculiar  lu  this  fruit.  If  Ibey  aie  ripe 
i^alher  them  in  the  morning.  Mature  lipeness  is 
soiuelimes  shewn  by  Ihe  Iriiit  cracking  at  Ihe  bake 
ruuiiil  ihc  stalk,  or  by  changing  yellowish,  and  im- 
pailini;  a  fragrant  odour. 

li.idishcs  may  be  sowed  for  an  autumn  crop  to 
draw  next  nionlh. 

Gather  ripe  seed  in  dry  weather,  when  at  full 
malm ily,  and  beginning  to  harden.  Cut  up  or  de- 
tach the  stalks  with  the  seed  thereon,  and  place 
lliem  oil  a  spot  wh'-re  the  sun  has  Ihe  greatest 
power  for  a  week  or  two.  Then  beat,  iir  rub  out 
Ilie  small  seeds  on  chillis,  spread  Ihem  in  the  sun  to 
harden;  then  cleanse  Ihem  and  put  thciii  by  fur  us«. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN— JULY. 

Several  successional  crops  are  required  to  be 
sown  this  nionlh  for  Ihe  supply  of  aulumn,  and  some 
main  crops  for  winter  consumption.  Many  princi- 
pal crops  will  be  now  arrived  to  full  perfection,  and 
some  mature  crops  all  gathereil.  When  the  latter 
is  the  case,  Ihc  grounil  should  be  cleared  and  dry 
for  succeeding  ones,  or  for  some  general  autuum  ami 
winter  crops,  as  turnips,  cabbages,  savoys,  biocoli, 
caiilidowers,  celery,  endive,  &c.  Ste. 

The  business  of  sowing  and  planting  llils  monlli 
wdl  be  more  successful  if  done  in  moist  or  shower} 
weather,  or  on  the  approach  of  rain,  or  iinmedialely 
after;  especially  for  small  seeds,  and  young  seeding 
plants. 

Old  crops  of  artichokes  now  advancing  in  full 
fruit  should  be  divested  of  some  of  Ihe  small  side 
beads,  to  encourage  Ihe  principal  lop  heads  iu  at- 
taining a  larger  magniliide. 

Now  is  the  time  to  gather  aromatic  herbs  for 
drying  and  distilling,  &,c.  as  spear-mint,  pepper- 
mint, bahn,  penny-royal,  camomile  lloweis,  Uvcn- 
der-floners,  sage,  hyssop,  marjoram,  fennel,  dill, 
basil,  tarragon,  angelica,  marig.ild  flowers,  sweet- 
marjoram,  iScc,  mo.st  of  which,  when  just  coming 
jnto  llower,  are  in  the  best  peifeclion  fur  ga'hrTiiig. 
'I'he  fennel,  dill,  and  angelica,  should  remain  till 
they  arc  in  seed. 

Plant  the  last  crops  of  beans,  for  late  produclion 
in  autumn.  Let  Ihem  be  principally  of  Uie  smiller 
kinil,  as  they  are  most  successful  in  late  plantinu, 
putting  in  a  few  at  two  or  three  liiiTiient  limes  in 
the  month;  and  also  some  larger  kiiuls,  lo  have  the 
greater  chance  of  success  and  variel\;  and  in  all  of 
which,  if  dry  weather,  soak  Ihe  beans  in  soft  water, 
six  or  eight  hours,  then  plant  them,  and  water  the 
ground  along  the  rows 

Earth  up  celery  plants,  lo  blanch;  also  Ihe  stems 
of  young  cabbages,  savoys,  brocoli,  borecole,  beans, 
pease,  kidney-beans,  iic.  lo  strengthen  their  growth. 

Sow  the  principal  late  crops  of  kidney-beans,  of 
Ihe  dwarf  kinds,  for  autumn  supply;  and  some  more 
for  latter  successional  production  iu  September,  &.C. 
sow  them  all  in  drills,  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a 
half  distance;  anil  if  the  weather  is  very  hot  anil 
dry,  either   soak  Ihe  beans,  or  water  the  drills  well 


(For  the  Amcriean  Farmer.) 
AKRACACHA. 

Linna<tn  Botanic  G.irden,Maii  H,  1828. 
J.  S.  SKiKHeRjEsQ. 

Dear  Sir.  I  sent  you  a  short  lime  since,  a  most  in- 
Ici' sling  dissertation  on  the  culture  and  quahlirs 
ol  itie  Arracacha  of  South  America,  published  by  a 
'-ociely  in  the  Island  of  .Jamaica:  you  will  therein 
pei.'eiveit  stated,  that  there  are  several  varieties  of 
lbs  Arracacha,  cultivated  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  Bogota: 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  public  to  know,  that 
two  of  the  finest  varieties  are  now  under  cylture  at 
my  establishment, where  they  tlourish  with  littlecare, 
and  which  fur  llic  present  I  designate  as  the  Red 
and  the  Green  from  the  general  aspect  of  their  foli- 
age. Jcc.  As  I  have  at  present  above  30  fine  flou- 
rishing plants,  the  [leriod  cannot  be  far  distant,  when 
lliLV  will  be  so  extensively  increased  in  our  coun- 
try, as  to  form  an  arliele  useful  in  dome-lie  econo- 
my, more  particularly  fioni  the  circiiuistance  of  the 
climate  of  our  souiherii  stales  being  so  suitable  fur 
their  development. 

Yours,  most  rcspeclfullv, 

■  W.M.  PRINCE. 

Transactions  of  Ihc  Ap;rieultural  and  llorlicultural  So- 

ciclj  of  Jamaica. 
Some  Accou.NT  or  TUB  Ark.\cacha,  WITH  a  desciup- 

TION  01'  ITS  D')T\N1CAL  CHAKACTEKS. 

By  Edward  N  itbaniel  Hancroft,  M  D.  Read  on  (he 
20tli  of  .Inly,  \S>5. 

Kin^ilon,  ^3'.h  Jvnr.  ISjj. 
It  is  abniil  for'v  years  >ince  Ihe  Arracacha  was 
made  known  in  Europe  as  a  valuable  esculent  v«ge- 
lable  in  gener.il  use  in  Santa  Fe  de  Dugota,  and  in 
the  adjiiiniiig  Provimes:  and  it  is  now  twenty  years 
since  Ihe  public  allenlioii  was  culled  lo  it  in  Engiaml 
by  the  account  which  Senor  \'arga8  gave  of  it  in 
Kocnii's  and  liim's  Aniiala  of  Botany,  in  which  be 
described  it  as  being  very  superior  to  the  Polatoe  in 
flavour,  in  usefulness,  and  in  Ihe  quantity  of  produce, 
and  expressed  his  belief  that  it  might  be  advaiitage- 
ou^ly  tullivated  in  ^',urope.  Since  Ihe  lallcr  state- 
ment, various  imlividuals  in  that  quarter  of  th« 
globe  have  been  endeavouring  lo  procure  ihe  Arra- 
cacha from  New  Grenada,  among  whom,  as  I  learn, 
was  Ihe  late  distinguished  President  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, Sir  Joseph  Banks.  But  such  were  the  obstacles 
ivhich  war  and  other  causes  opposed  to  this  object, 
that  even  Sir  Joseph  failed,  whose  name  alone 
might  have  seemeil  sufficient  to  ensure  success  lo 
any  such  undertaking.  Having  learnt  Ihe  impor- 
tance attached  to  this  plant,  I  was  at  length,  in  ISil, 
enabled  to  avail  myself  of  the  kind  disposition  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  respeclabilily,  Don  Fran- 
cisco  L'rquinauna,  Ihco   about  to  return  to  Bagoti 
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hIki  iiMilily  |iii)iiii-vcl  III  M-ml  me  plants  of  il  llicncc. 
unci  ill  the  folltrniii:;  year  |iunrtii;illy  kept  liis  word, 
by  siiiiHiic;  ine  a  liox  containing  twelv!  ^hools.  ol 
wliicli  llirce  perislipd  on  the  voyaiti",  ami  (liroe 
here  on  beini;  (fMnsplanled.  Despairing;  of  their 
succcp.l.itig  in  the  litat  of  this  cily,  1  placeci 
them  in  cliarKe  of  a  very  inlellie;ent  planter  in 
St.  UaTiil's  Rlounlain,  Mr.  Henry  Burner,  and 
under  his  fosli-rin<;  care  llie  rcmainins;  s.ix  throve 
perfectly,  so  that  I  was  enabled  in  the  following 
year  to  send  younj;  plants  of  the  Arracailia  to  the 
Horticiillural  JSociely  of  London,  anil  to  his  Majes- 
ty's Garden  at  Kcw,  &.c.  as  well  as  to  disliilmie 
otliers  to  various  friends  in  different  parishes  through 
whose  allenlion  this  vcKelable,  may  now,  I  trust,  be 
considered  as  bein;;  extensively  and  well  established 
ill  this  island.  It  is  not  for  uie  to  speak  of  the  Ta- 
bic of  the  Arracacha,  as  an  esculent;  this  will  be 
best  shown  in  Ihe  course  of  lime.  In  taste  it  appears 
to  me  nearly  to  resenible  a  inixlure  of  Ihe  Parsnip 
and  I'olaloe.  I  am  aware  that  not  a  few  of  those 
who  have  tasleil  it  but  once  have  not  liked  it;  yet  I 
believe  that  those  who  have  liked  it  even  mi  the  first 
trial,  arc  quite  as  numerous,  For  my  own  part,  1 
am  inclined  to  think  (hat  the  taste  for  it  may 
rather  be  deemed  an  actinircd  one,  havini;  found 
with  several  persons,  that  its  relish  improved 
upon  subsicjuent  trial.s.  As  the  root  requires  a 
longer  application  of  heat  than  the  veselables  in 
common  use,  a  part  of  the  distaste  which  it  has  ex- 
perienced may  have  been  caused  by  iiisullicient 
dressing.  At  all  events  a  veselable,  whiili  has,  for 
to  many  ages,  been  Ihe  constant  and  favorite  food 
of  a  consiilerabje  porlion  of  South  America,  in  pre- 
ference even  to  the  Polalne  which  is  tlitre  indige- 
nous, ought  not  lo  be  ihought  undeservini;  of  a  fair 
trial  in  the  way  of  cultivation  in  Jamaica. 

When  the  Arracacha  here  had  arrived  at  maturi- 
ty, I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  its  botanical  charac- 
ters, as  I  could  not  learn  that  thi-y  had  ever  been 
made  known,  even  in  its  native  country, and  as  much 
curiosity  alioiit  thi-m  had  been  felt  in  Kurope.  It 
manifestly  belonged  to  tbe  natural  order  of  the 
Umbellifera;;  but  alter  very  fieqiunl  ami  minute  cx- 
nminations  ol  Ihe  (lowers  in  all  their  stages, and  care- 
ful comparinons  of  their  appearances  with  the  cha 
ruclers  assigned  to  Ihe  difffrent  genera  which  thai 
order  contains,  it  seemed  to  be  equally  clear  thai, 
although  it  agreed  in  a  few  points  wilh  several  of 
those  genera,  and  more  particularly  with  .\pium  anil 
with  Liguslicum,  yet  it  disagreed  wiih  each  in  ma- 
ny others,  so  that  there  was  ni>  one  gi'iiiu  in  that  ex- 
tensive natural  order,  as  described  in  any  of  the  Bo- 
tanical work-  to  which  I  ha\e  had  access,  wilh  whose 
characters  the  Arracacha  could  wilh  propriety  be 
deemed  lo  agree  snliiciently  to  allow  of  its  being 
classed  under  it.  In  Apium,  for  instance,  the  gene- 
ral involucre  is  either  none,  or  of  one  or  (wo  leave-; 
the  calyx  is  indislinci;  Ihe  general  bhissonis  is  iini 
form;  ihe  petals  are  eipial,  bent  inwards,  and  keelei! 
or  bridled  on  Ihe  inside;  the  fruit  is  divi-ible  into 
two,  and,  by  my  own  careful  and  repealed  observa- 
tion with  magnifiers,  &,c.  it  is  aho  live  ribbed  on 
each  side;  and  in  all  Ihise  respects  Arracacha  cor- 
responds wilh  Apiiini;  bul,in  the  latter,  Ihe  partial 
involucre  is  simibir  lo  Ihe  general  oin — Ihe  florets 
are  almost  all  fertile,  (he  petals  circul.ir,  Ihe  slyle- 
reflected,  and  the  fniil  egg-haped;  whereas,  in  .\r- 
racacha,  Ihe  partial  involucre  consists  of  from  three 
to  eight  leaves,  the  florets  are  in  a  l.irge  proporlion 
barren,  Ibi;  petals  are  ovale-acuiiiinale,  the  stylc- 
continuc  nearly  erect,  declining  sliglilly  outwards, 
anil  Ihe  fruil  i-;  oblong  and  compressed.  Ligusli- 
cum again  has  the  fruit  oblong,  and  Ihe  petals 
turned  inwards  and  kneeled  on  Ihe  inside,  and  in 
these  re-pects  resembles  Arracach.i;  but  it  has  the 
fruit  angular  besides,  and  willi  five  furrows  on  each 
•ide,  a  general  involucre  of  seven  leavirs,  Ihe  florels 
ail  ferlile,  and  Ihe  styles  approaching,  in  each  o( 
which  respects,  as  wc  have  just  seen,  it  ditTurs  from 


.Arracacha.  Some  other  resemblances  with  other 
genera  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  accompanied,  how- 
ever, wilh  more  numerous  differences,  may  readily 
be  found;  but  as  these  cannot  be  satisfactorily  de- 
tected without  studiously  comparing  the  characters 
pro|)er  lo  .Vrracacha  wilh  those  of  the  genera  in 
question,  for  which  the  present  is  not  a  fit  occasion,  it 
IS  hoped  that  Ihe  examples  already  noticed  may  for 
the  moment  sutfice.  In  the  persuasion  however,  that 
whenever  such  comparison  shall  be  made,  it  will 
lead  lo  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  been  forced, 
which  is,  that  Mie  Arracacha  ought  to  constitute  a 
new  genus.  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe  its  cha- 
racters, as  collected  from  close  examinations  of  its 
fruclifiiation,  first  suggesting  that  the  genus,  if  it 
should  be  adniilted  by  competent  judges,  might  be 
named  Arracacia,  as  being  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  name  by  which  it  has  been  known  in  its  native 
country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  free  at  the  same 
time  frflm  barbarous  dissonance. 

The  generic  characlers  are  as  follows,  viz:  — 

The  Umbel  is  compound;  the  universal  Umbel 
has  many  spokes,  and  either  no  involucre,  or  one  of 
a  single  leaf,  and  sometimes  of  two,  never  of  more; 
Ihe  partial  Umbels  have  also  many  spokes  but  their 
involucres  are  formed  of  from  three  to  eight  leaves, 
going  halfway  round  towards  the  outside. 

The  general  blossom  is  uniform;  most  of  the  flo- 
rets, particularly  in  the  centre  are  barren.  The  in- 
dividuals have  a  calyx  of  five  teeth,  hut  indistinct; 
live  petals,  equal,  ovate-acuminate,  entire,  curved 
inwards  and  bridled  on  the  inside.  The  stamens 
are  longer  than  Ihe  petals  ami  styles,  and  have  five 
;.wl  shaped  filaments  bearing  anthers  nearly  spheri- 
cal, divided  by  a  deep  groove,  and  furnished  wilh  a 
[lointed  appendix  behind  the  insertion  of  the  fila- 
ment. The  germ  is  inferior,  bearing  two  styles  de- 
clining sligli'ly,  lipped  wilh  sir.  pie  stigmas. 

The  (ruit  is  oblong,  compri'--ed,  with  five  naked 
ribs  on  each  side,  crowned  w  ilh  the  calyx  and  tbe 
styles,  and  divisible  into  two  [larts,  connected  by  two 
filiform  vertical  axles  (sperniapodia)  and  consists 
of  two  similar  seeds  applied  against  each  other,  ob- 
long, flat  on  Ihe  inner  surface,  marked  on  the  con- 
vex side  wilh  five  prominent  ribs,  and  furnished 
wilh  several  lines  of  sap  vessels  (vittac)  on  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  (vallecula;)  and  with  a  fascia  in  the 
inner  groove  or  commissure. 

From  Ihe  above  characters,  I  conceive  that  the 
fclloiving  may  properly  be  selected  to  form  the  es- 
sential characters  of  the  genus  Arracacia,  and  I  beg 
permission  to  propose  them  accordingly,  viz: 

General  involucre,  rarely  of  more  than  one  leaf, 
or  none.  Partial  involucre  going  half  way  round, 
of  Ihree  lo  eight  leaves.  Most  of  the  florets  barren. 
Petals  equal,  bent  inwards,  bridled.  Fruit  oblong, 
comprevsed,  five-ribbed  on  each  side.  Seeds  alike, 
notched  at  base,  wilh  four  mulliviltated  Tallecules, 
and  Ihe  commissure  fasciated.  These  character:) 
may   be  thus  ex|)ressed  in  I>alin: 

Arracacia — Char.  Esscnt.  Involucrum  univer- 
sale sulimonopbyllum  aut  nullum,  parliale  tri-octo- 
phyllum,  siiblaterale.  Flosculi  plurimi  stcriles,  co- 
rolla pclalis  .tqiialibus,  inciirvis,  fraenads.  Frucdis 
oblongus,  compressus,  qiiinquecostatus  utrinque. — 
.Scmina  conformis,  basi  emarginata,  valleculis  qua- 
tiior  mulliviltalis.  commissura  fasciatia. 
(  To  be  concluded  ill  our  luxl.) 


(From  tlic  New  F.nglund  Farmer.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  APPLE    IREE. 

To  show  timt  Iheij  are  natives  nf   I'cunsylvania,  if 

not  other  parts  (if  the  United  States. 

I  shall    begin  with   Ihe  original    Indian  apple  tree 

llial  grew  within  Ibnc  miles  of  (he  spot  of  my  na- 

livily, -ay  thirty-four    miles    a  little    east    of  iinrlli 

fiiim  Pliilailelphia,  called  the  Towiiscnd  apple,  from 

Ihe  following  circumstance. 

See  Kobcrt  Hound's  History,  vol.  I,  p.  228,  that 


in  the  same  ship  with  William  Penii,  in  the  year 
ltJ8J,  came  from  London,  Richard  Townsend;  h« 
was  a  famous  quaker  preacher,  religiously  eon- 
cerned  lo  cultivate  Ihe  friendship  anil  heller  tba 
condition  of  Ihe  native  Indians;  in  wbirh  concern 
reports  have  said  that  he  devoted  much  lime  in 
(ravelling.  For  (he  history  of  Ihe  original  apple 
tree,  1  have  had  it  traditionally,  Irom  llie  family 
of  Richard  Townsend's  descendants,  who  were 
deemed  a  family  of  first  rate  respeclabilily. 

Stephen  Townsend,  (grandson  of  Richard)  was 
an  elderly  and  amiable  man  in  my  time,  and  owner 
of  the  apple  tree.  I  have  heard  him  relate  that 
his  grandfather  had  been  informed  by  ihe  Indians, 
that  back  in  Ihe  country  was  a  great  apple  tree, 
where  abundance  of  Indians,  collected  in  Ihe  sea- 
son to  live  on  apples — that  wilh  Indian  guides  ha 
undertook  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  to 
pay  them  a  religious  visit.  When  he  came  there, 
he  was  surprised  lo  see  so  many  Indians.  There 
was  a  spring  of  good  water  near  by,  and  an  apple 
tree  in  an  Indian  clearing,  vasdy  larger  (ban  any 
he  had  ever  seen  in  England,  heavily  loaded  with 
larger  and  better  apples  than  he  had  ever  seen 
before — that  his  ideas  were  to  lake  up  a  tract  of 
land  there  for  his  descendants,  provided  the  Indiana 
would  sell  him  what  was  called  ihiir  good  will,  or 
claim  to  their  clearings,  which  was  then  customary 
to  give,  to  support  their  friend-hip;  lo  (hat  they 
agreed,  (as  lo  Ihe  soil)  but  no  consideration  would 
purchase  their  apple  tree. —  That  they  sliiclly  re- 
served to  be  as  free  as  sunshine  to  all  ur  any  who 
U'linteil  apples.  That  part  of  Ihe  contract,  (heTowu- 
seiiit  family  ever  fai(hfully  observed;  and  S(ephen 
Townsend  did  more,  he  supported  a  strong  fence 
round  it  to  kee|)  cattle  from  the  falling  apples,  and 
u?ed  lo  haul  and  throw  his  buck-wheat  straw  under 
the  tree,  lo  keep  such  as  fell  high  from  splitting. 

The  apples  were  very  large  and  flat,  or  a  yel- 
low colour,  striped,  and  speckled  wilb  red,  of  a  rich 
delicious  flavour  neither  very  sweet  nor  sour;  gene- 
rally esteemed  to  this  day,  in  preference  to  any 
other.  I  have  a  great  plenty  of  them  in  my  orch- 
ard; but  I  Oiink  ll.ey  are  depreciated  in  size,  say 
one  third;  but  not  lost  their  former  ihlicious  fla- 
vour, or  lu.xuriant  growth  of  limbs  and  abundant 
bearing. 

It  is  now  some  months  uptvards  of  sixty  years, 
since  I  cut  grafts  ofTlbe  original  tree,  and  set  (hem 
in  young  (rees,  from  which  grafts  were  brought  here. 
I  never  measured  Ihe  tree,  anil  shall  lorhear  men- 
liotiingmy  ideas  of  Ihe  size  or  quantity  of  apples  that 
I  have  seen  under  il,  lest  I  may  be  ihoiiubt  extrava- 
gant. I  well  remember  being  there  when  very  younp, 
and  a  company  "f  the  better  informed  old  men  were 
viewing  i(,  and  hearing  (hem  say,  that  according  to 
Ihe  growth  of  trees,  that  apple  tree  must  be  much  old- 
er than  Columbus. 

From  whence  the  seed  of  that  apple  tree,  or  when 
Ihe  Indians  cleared  a  field  round  i(,  is  in  the  dark 
unknown;  it  stood  on  a  poor  ihin  gravelly  soil,  and 
verifies  the  maxim,  thai  temperance  piomotes  long 
life.  Thirly-six,  or  eight  years  ago.  I  beard  that 
venerable  tree  was  fast  declining  I  wrole  lo  a  con- 
fidential frieiul  of  mine,  (near  by)  llial  if  il  died  or 
fell  down,  to  saiv  itollaiid  couiil  il-  giowlh,  fur  the 
age-  His  answer  wa«,  il  turned  up  by  ihe  rools;  that 
they  sawed  it  ofl  and  found  it  so  hollow,  rnllen,  and 
inwardly  defeilive,  that  uolliing  could  be  done  to  c»- 
lablish  the  age. 

Another  native  apple  tree,  I  may  mention,  I  have 
heard  the  oldest  people  of  my  lemembrance,  say, 
that  it  was  the  pradice  whenever  there  w;i-  wbal  I  hey 
called  a  iicic  evnier,  (or  Ihe  neighboiiis  lo  unite,  go, 
anil  make  him  wbal  lliey  called  a  bniinning;  Ihst 
was,  grub  and  clear  a  small  piece  ol  ground — put 
up  a  little  log-house,  and  cover  it  willi  b.irk,  &c. 

There  came  a  man  from  England,  whose  name 
was  George  H  lyworlh;  his  liael  wa-  within  two 
miles  of  where  1  was  buro.     1  have  beard  suiue  verj 
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Ibe  whole  Iract  was  IliicU  limber,  no  mgn  of  liulian 
clearini;  lo  be  s'cii. 

While  at  work.  Ihoj  founil  a  hirtfc  old  apple  Irce 
in  the  wooiN,  ..vrri>li:«loHtil  with  lorejl  Irrc^.  '1  hi) 
uniteil,  rlciiri'il  aruiinil  il.anil  mmle  a  finro,  ihenpro- 
■ounced  it  piiMii-  propcrl>;  and  a»  such,  it  was  con- 
sidered in  iiiv  liiiii'. 

From  soniV  ancient  documentj  that  I  have  seen. 
that  im;piofriJif(i/  was  niaile  in  the  »<Mr  1714.  Ihc 
tree  happeiinl  lo  be;ird<liciou»  while  sweet  apple", 
more  e:»rlv  lli.tii  any  other  known;  as  the  seeds  arc 
generally  turned  li'rown  in  wheat  harvest.  'I hat 
tree,  althoiiith  it  prew  on  a  fertile  soil,  never  assum- 
ed a  free,  lively,  trowing  appearance;  at  I  have  cut 
crafts  from  it  It  died  about  the  ^alllO  time  of  Ihc 
Townscnd  tree;  also  hollow  and  rotten. 

If  the  Townsend  apple  have  decreased  in  size, 
the  Harvest  sweeU  have  increased;  and  Ihc  trees 
grow  hucuriantly. 

Dr.  Darwin  says,  "grafting  ii  the  elongalion  of  the 
wme  trees."  I  have  the  consoldion  oC  having  re- 
dongaled  two  species  of  ori':inal  American  apple, 
independent  of  any  seed  or  allinily  with  any  Euro- 
pean apple  whatever:  and  perhaps  I  may  be  theon- 
Ijr  person  that  has  preserved  ihem,  as  I  brought 
those  grafts  from  the  place  of  my  Nativity.  They 
have  had  a  general  mortality  amongst  their  apple 
trees. 

My  orchards  would  now  afTord,  without  doubt,  by 
far  more  grails  of  both  kinds,  than  will  ever  be 
wanted;  ami  I  have  been  sorry,  many  years,  that  1 
had  no  conveyance,  lo  send  a  box  of  grafts  to  my 
Tenerabic  friend.  Col.  Timothy  P'ckering. 

I  wish  to  hear  ilirough  the  mcdiuiii  ofyour  Farm- 
er, the  opinion  of  your  antiquarians — were  apples 
■atives  of  New  Kngland? 

Shoiilil  lile  and  health  permit  me  to  write  again, 
perhaps  I  may  show  a  strong  liipolliesis  that  the 
■  pple  trees  aftoiiinled  aniong>t  the  native  Indian*^  \\\ 
«ne  part  of  Fennsjlvania,  for  peiliaps  centuries  be- 
fore the  continent  was  discovered  by  Europeans. 
SAML.  FKESTON. 

BlockfOTt,  Pa.  May  50,  \S2B. 


analogy  -till  lurlhei;  lor  on  exainining  Uiu  spalhe. 
It  is  found  to  contain  a  considerable  qualillty  of 
lliiid,  dunblless  a  provision  of  iiHluie  (o  sopply  that 
moisture  which,  during  dry  weather,  it  might  other- 
wise demand  in  vain  —  no  mean  resiiiildance  to  the 
poueh  or  water  vessel  attached  to  the  throat  of  Hie 
pelican  of  .\frica. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence 
It  was  carried  lo  England  by  the  late  !sir  Joseph 
H.inks  about  the  year  I77.^.  and  by  him  named  in 
honour  of  (^ueen  Cliailotle,  who.  it  will  be  rcineni- 
liercd,  was  sister  lo  the  Duke  of  Mccklinburg  Slrc- 
hlz. 

A  finely  executed  figure  of  the  flower  is  contain- 
eil  in  the  folio  work  of  IJr.  Tliornloii — that  work, 
however,  being  rare,  few  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  it.  Three  fine  sperinieiis  of  Ijie  pl;ttil 
arc  blooming  Ibis  year  in  the  nurseries  of  D.  &.  C. 
Landreth,  near  Philadelphia.  I). 
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BEES. 
Description  nnd   Use  of  Dyer's   Relrocoypling;  Bce- 

hoxes.     By   Mr.   C.   Hale  Jessop,  JS'nrseryman , 

Clieltenhain. 

These  boxes  were  invented  by  a  shoemaker  of  a 
village  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of  Dyer, 
about  half  a  century  ago,  hut  not,  as  far  as  I  know, 
used  by  any  one  but  myself.  I  adopted  Ibem  twelve 
years  ago,  and  consider  them  superior  lo  every 
other,  except  the  Polish  hive.  I  have  paid  a  good 
deal  of  attention  lo  bees,  and  have  always  had  a 
tolerable  apiary  in  my  nursery. 


CURIOUS  PLANT. 
J.  S.  Skikner,  Etit.  June  1,  IS'29. 

The  strelitzia  rcgina  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
productions  of  vegetable  nature,  and  of  all  plants 
most  requires  an  examinalicn  lo  comprehend  the 
(ingularily  ul  its  foriiiatiun.  The  contour  of  the 
plant  at  once  indicates  its  fondness  of  moisture — the 
foot-slalk  of  the  le.tf  rises  Iroiii  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  the  height  of  three  feet  or  more,  and 
ter.Tiinates  by  extending  ilsell  into  a  size  ami  form 
got  unlike  the  coiiiinon  water  lily  (Wfpliiir  advena) 
of  our  ponds  anil  water  coursi's,  with  this  exception, 
Ihal  the  leaves  are  not  so  fullv  expanded  as  if  in- 
tended lo  form  a  channel  for  eonvi  y  iiig  lo  the  root, 
the  rain  and  dew  which  lodge  on  them.  The  flow- 
ers are  borne  al  the  extri-mity  of  strong  shoots  that 
■l<n  rise  from  ihe  grooud.and  are  coiilaioed  in  a 
ipaihe  or  coveiing,  which  embraces  several  distinct 
flowers,  from  wbieli  ihey  escape  singly.  Tliey  are 
formed  of  but  two  petals  (whicli  when  liilly  expand 
rd  are  in  an  creel  position,  ami  a  protrniiing  nec- 
tary) Ihe  former  are  of  a  splendid  orange  colour; 
the  latter  of  a  bine  not  less  brilliant.  Freepinnlly 
two  or  Ihiee  id  ihe  flowers  are  expanded  and  in 
perfection  at  the  same  lime;  and  the  contrast  ol  the 
two  gayest  colours,  thus  formed  by  nature,  is  truly 
■nique. 

The  spatbe  Ihal  contains  Ihe  flowers  rests  upon 
the  supporting  st  ilk  in  an  h'>iiz<Milal  manner,  ami 
opens  longitudinally  at  llie  top  (or  their  escape,  pre- 
•enling  an  appearance,  which  al  once  strikes  the 
beholder  as  siiniltr  to  Ibe  gay  toft  that  cro^Mis  the 
heads  of  some  eastern    birds.     In    I'.ict,  it    requires 
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Dyer's  hive  consists  of  two  deal  boxes  of  exactly 
the  same  size  («),  outside  height  10  in.,  bieailth  1  I 
ill.  in  every  way,  inside  exailly  square  'I'lie  top 
front  and  two  siiles  shculd  be  an  inch  thick,  Ihe 
back  half  an  inch.  The  baik  il>)  his  an  opening 
al  top  (c),  and  annllier  at  boltoin  (rf).  for  the  bees 
to  comniiioieale  with  the  olhii  box  (e).  which  is 
exactly  of  the  same  diiiieiisions.  only  v^itiiotil  the 
upper  opening  of  comniiinicalion  ill  tin-  back,  but 
with  an  entrance  fiir  the  bees  there.  The  boxes 
are  held  loge;lier  by  three  iron  staples  (<f),  one  on 
the  lop.  and  one  on  each  siile,  and  each  tiox  has  a 
pane  of  glass,  covered  \\'\\\\  a  sliijing  sbuller  \U,) 
lor  the  purpose  of  ob^en  ing  the  bees  w  hen  at  work; 
four  ctoss  sticks  may  he  pot  in  each  box  in  Ihe 
usual    manner    for    the    altachment    of  the    combs 


l*he  eioilenls  ol  e:ieh    box    are  aliool    *i    gals,   -o 
but  tittle  stretch   of  Ibe   lUiaginatiun    lu  carry   Ihe  I  that  Ihe  Iwu  lugelhcr  (a,  e)  are  about  the  size  uf  a 


conimon  straw  bee  hive.  A  ring  is  fixed  on  the  (op 
of  each  box  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  or 
hanging  up,  when  out  of  use.  If  you  have  ever  »o 
many  boxes,  make  them  all  of  one  dimension,  and 
llien  any  two  will  fit  together.  The  boxes  should 
stand  upon  a  deal  board  not  mure  than  half  an  inch 
ihiek,  as  wide  as  the  boxes,  and  ■l\  ft.  in  length. 
When  only  one  box  is  used,  there  is  a  loose  board 
of  half  an  inch  thick  (A)  applieil  to  the  side  of 
communicitioii,  and  made  fast  to  it  by  the  staples 
already  mentioned  (g),  one  en<l  of  which  fits  into 
Ihe  holes  in  the  box,  anil  the  other  clips  tlio  cdga 
of  the  board. 

When  only  one  box  has  been  used,  and  it  it  de- 
sired to  add  a  second,  remove  Ibis  boant,  and  thrust 
in  a  sheet  of  tin  (/)  between  this  and  the  box  lo 
prevent  the  bees  from  coining  nut.  Then  place  Ihe 
liack  of  the  emply  box  close  against  Ihe  sheet  of 
tin,  withdraw  the  tin,  and  make  fast  llii-  two  boxes 
wilh  the  three  staples;  then  slopping  the  doorway  of 
Ihc  full  box,  liirii  bolli  round,  so  lliil  the  full  one 
may  stand  where  the  empty  one  stood  liefore. 

The  reason  why  Ihe  boxes  ought  lo  stand  upon  a 
thin  board  that  is  moveable,  is  because  the  bees  will 
fasten  the  board  lo  the  boxes  wilh  a  strong  cement, 
so  that  whenever  you  lift  the  boxes  you  will  lift  up 
'he  board  likewise.  If  it  be  a  very  large  swarm 
when  |;al  in,  both  the  boxes  may  be  used  at  first;  if 
not,  one  will  be  surticient.  In  a  good  season  for 
honey  the  backwaril  box  will  he  cemented  to  the 
boaril  in  about  two  months  Irom  its  first  establislt- 
menl,  and  when  so  it  is  a  propi'r  time  to  take  the 
backward  box  away.  I»  proceeding  lo  do  this,  in 
the  first  place  ilraw  out  the  staples,  and  with  a  thin 
knife  cut  throiigli  the  cement  that  fastens  the  boxes 
together,  and  to  the  box  on  which  lliey  stand. 
Then  Ihurst  in  your  piece  of  tin  bilween  the  boxes, 
so  tli?.t  not  one  liec  niay  pass  from  one  box  to  the 
oilier.  Let  them  stand  quite  separated  full  half  an 
hour,  and  then  iiis|>ecl  them  al  the  pla-s  wiodowe; 
if  the  bees  are  in  a  great  hurry  and  confu-ion  in  the 
back  box  and  quiet  in  Ihe  other,  you  arc  so  far 
right,  and  the  queen  is  in  s.ifely;  but  if  otherwise, 
the  operation  has  not  been  sili-i  essfiilly  performed; 
the  tin  must  be  drawn  I  .ck  :i;.'  iii,  and  Ihe  boxes 
made  fast  as  hifore,  letlM  ;;  Ui'iu  stand  flue  or  ten 
days  longer,  before  you  ni  ^e  any  attempt  lo  take  il 
away  again.  But,  if  Ihe  operation  has  been  suc- 
cessfully performed,  open  the  door  of  Ihe  back  box 
to  let  the  queen's  prisoners  come  forth;  for  Ihc  hur- 
ry and  conl"iision  of  the  bees  is  owing  lo  their  hav- 
ing lost  llieir  sovereign.  The  bees  let  loose  at  the 
hack  duor  will  come  forth  in  great  liable,  forty  or 
filly  taking  wing  al  a  lime,  in  a  kind  of  wihl  flutter, 
quite  ildlerenl  from  llie  appearance  liny  have  whoa 
going  lo  labour.  No  sooner  do  they  see  their  fel- 
lows at  tlie  front  door  quiet  al  work,  hut  they  enter 
huldly,  as  Usual.  iSoiv,  if  this  upiritio'i  lie  per- 
firrried  aborrt  mnlsiimriier,  llie  liees  will  fill  anoth- 
er box,  which  >ori  iiios  iiiimi-ilialely  j'.iii  lo  the 
other  as  Inline;  but.  il  lati  r  in  Ihe  siasoo,  and  yon 
take  only  the  half  Iliad  box.  then  jiuii  ihe  loose 
hoard,  anil  leave  the  ii.-i-s  with  only  our  box.  Ob- 
serve always  when  a  iVesh  box  is  giieii  lo  stop  Ihe 
door  id'  Ifie  full  one,  and  liiiii  llie  bnxi-s  so  that  the 
empty  one  may  sian  I  in  fro.  I,  lor  tiny  will  fill  the 
backward  oi.e  wilh  hou.  y  lir-i;  liesnles.  the  young 
are  alitays  dep.,  ilid  q  iile  near  the  fioiit.  It  is 
neeilless  to  stale  ihal,  hy  the  u-e  of  tlii«i-  boxes, 
there  can  iieier  lie  any  oec  isi.m  !•■  kill  llie  bees, 
and  III  it  ill  a  fine  season  iionh  inure  honey  nriay  be 
ulil, lined  limn  from  tile  ciimriniii  sliaw  hiie 

I  sli.ill  conclude  In  iiolici  g  an  opioiun  ivliich  I 
consider  rrruii'  ous.  ||imu.;Ii  leli>-vi  (I  hy  u.aiiy,  VIZ. 
that  ativ  place  may  be  oveisli>ik-d  with  bees  at 
will  as' with  canlr.  Kioiii  li.i.g  iX|i' liei.c-  I  well 
know  Ihal,  if  there  were  luil  one  sloek  of  l.ees  in  • 
l.iige  paii-li.  and  llo-  sea-. in  pioiiil  iinlat  ourable, 
ih.y  itiuild  be  p.ior;  on  tin-  ..U.er  liai.ii,  if  there 
.tere  one  bundled  ciduiiics  in  u  Miiall  vill.ige,  aod 
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the  season  '^ooil,  i.11  the  swarms  thai  came  in  proper 
lime  woiilil  he  ritli. 

iloney  h»iI  wax,  iHkr-n  where  the  bees  arc  siilTo- 
catril  wllh  fire  ami  brinisldiic,  are  of  a  quality  uiikIi 
inferior  to  tlio^e  ohlaiiiuil  by  llie  other  mode.  'I'hi* 
practice,  wliich  may  he  truly  oalleii  dialjulical,  and 
uiiist  have  been  taken  from  the  idea  of  lli«  inlcrnal 
recions,  need  never  be  resorteil  to  by  those  who 
will  adopt  Dyer's  bee-boxes,  or  the  Pa-icUa,  anil,  I 
trust,  the  progressive  relineinent  of  the  a::c  will 
•oon  lead  to  so  desirable  a  result.      C  li.  Jks^op. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


NAV IG  AllON   IN  LA  N  U- THE 
KIVKR. 
It  i.i  somcthini;  singular,  thai   anr)id   the  various 
projects  of  internal  iuiprDVcinent,  the  triealesl  has 
been  nej;lecled — scaieely  noticed — thai   in   to  deep 
en  the  bar  of  the  Mississippi.     At  the  firs',  glance 
of    uch  a  proposal  it  would  appear  a  vi-ry  imprac- 
ticable project,  but  VV.  Darby  measiiriil  ihe  (lasses 
and  soundrd  all  the  bars  of  the  outlet  of  that  mi:i;h 
ty  slreaiii  In    IblJ,  and   the  followini;  oliservations 
are  founded  on  said  nioasurement.     Ijesldes,  three 
or  four  of  little  consequence,  the  ftlissi^sippi    has 
four   main  passes   or  outlets;  these    are,  (!ie   west 
pass   with  about  piy;ht  leet  waler;    the  southwest 
pass  with  twelve   feet  watii;   south    pass  with  eight 
ieet,  and   the   south-east,  or  main  pass  with  twilve 
feet  water.     'I'hese   depths   are   given  at  ordinary 
tides.     It  may,  however,  be  observed,  tl.at  the  tides 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  are  small,  not  exceeding,  il 
uninllueiiccd  by  winds,  two  and  a  half  feet. 

Within  the  bars,  and  in  all  its  course,  llie  Missis- 
tippi  is  aTery  narrow  stream  in  proportion  to  its 
depth.  As  hi;;h  as  Uonaldsonville,  at  the  outlet  of 
La  Fourche,  near  80  njiles  above  New  drls.Tns,  the 
iniJ-channel,  at  the  lowest  stage,  is  upwards  of  100 
feel  in  depth.  'J'his  ureal  depth  gradiiaily  hssens 
to  about  seventy  feel  brfoie  New  (.lileans,  but 
maintains  soundings  of  upwan.'s  of  thiily  feet  until 
within  one  mile  from  the  niaiii  bar.  The  iiilluence 
also,  of  the  great  iiiteriour  inumlatiou  rs  hss  and 
less  apparent  approaeliing  the  outlet-,  where  the 
difference  of  rise  and  fall  from  the  latter  cause  is 
very  trivial. 

'I'he  surface  of  the  land,  between  the  passes  is  as 
level  as  that  of  the  ocean,  rising  onlv  above  low, 
anil  covered  by  high  liiles.  'J'he  soil  an  alluvia! 
admixture  of  sand  and  blue  mml;  fiirniing,  never- 
theless, an  extreiifely  tenacious  i  lay-  'I'he  coiiiItioh 
idea  that  theconiponent  clay  of  the  iMissi>sippi  yields 
easily  to  the  action  of  water,  is  veiy  uiiiounited  in 
fact;  on  the  contrary,  fe'v  earths  so-taiti  aqueous 
action  so  powerlully.  'I'lic  current  also  of  the  river 
has  entirely  e<  ased  before  reai  bin:;  the  bars. 

1   have  made  these  prelinilnaty  leniarks,  in  ordir 
to  prepare  the  reailer  lor  what  i.<  to  (bllow.     I  made 
the  survi-y   already   mentioned,  by   order  of    Gen 
James  Wilkinson,  and   one  object  of  the  work  "as 
to   ascertain    whttln?r  a   battery    could    be  ereeteil. 
from  which  point   blank  shot  could    be  thrown  into 
the  main  pass.     'I'lie  performance  of  the  task   coo 
vinced  me  fully,  of  the  practicabillly.  ulility  and  ire- 
eessity  of  a  double  wuik;   a  work  which  would  en 
able  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  deepen 
the  channel  and  defend  its  entrance.     Though  ap 
parently  so  very  dillicolt,  the  buildings  at   Kronin- 
stadt  at    the  mouth  of    the   Neva,  the  Eddystcme 
Lighthouse,  and   many  more,  were  still  more  dilli 
cult,  dangerous  and  expensive  in  their  execution- 
No  soil  could  be  possibly  found  better  adapted  to 
the  sinking   and    retention  of  pil 


supposabic  width,  and  afterwards  dredge  the  mud 
into  the  gulph.  To  shew  the  case  with  which  the 
dredging  part  could  be  performed,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  one  fact.  On  lilher  of  the  two  great 
passes,  when  you  have  the  depth  of  twelve,  it  is  up- 
wards of  thirty  feet  in  one,  and  upwards  of  fifty 
feel  in  two  cables  length. 

Like  till  ori'.;inal  pi  ojects,  ridicule  will  no  doubt 
be  the  first  leward  of  a  design  to  deepen  the  chan- 
nel  of  our  greatest  river,  but  convinced,!  am,  that 
ships  of  any  diaUi;lit  will,  long  before  lilty  years,  be 
navigated  to  and  from  New  Ui leans. 

Willi  such  an  improvement  in  our  inland  naviga- 
tion, even  the  canal  over  the  Isthmus  of  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  cannot  be  compared.  Geographi- 
cally, the  Mississppi  basin  extends  from  No.  lat.  29 
to  51",  and  from  i26  niin.  to  :)U°  west  from  Wasb- 
iiigton  City,  forming  an  immense  navigable  triangle, 
i  be  base  of  this  vast  figure  from  the  sources  of  the 
Allegany  to  those  of  Maria's  river,  1700  miles; 
(roni  the  sources  of  Maiia's  liver  to  the  mouth  ol 
the  Misssissifipi  itself,  ItJUO  miles;  and  1(300  miles 
Irom  the  mouth  of  the  Mississi|)|illo  the  sources  of  the 
Allegany.  Such,  however,  is  the  irregularity  of  its 
outline,  from  entering  and  salient  angles,  that  it  is  on- 
ly hum  the  rhumbs  on  a  good  map,  that  its  area  can 
be  estimated  with  any  approximation  to  exactness. 
Measured  in  this  manner,  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi amounts  to  1,3-1 1, 6>19  square  miles.  Uf  such 
an  extent,  the  two  valleys  of  Ohio,  and  of  Missis- 
sippi properly  400,000  square  miles,  of  a  most  pro- 
duclire  soil,  on  which  (lopulution  is  advancing 
with   unprecedented  rapidity. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  (urn  their  attention 
to  a  subject  uf  im|iroveiiienl  involving  so  few  local, 
but  embiaciiig  universal  interest,  really  not  confined 
to  the  United  Stales,  but  inllueiicing,  less  or  more, 
the  whole  commercial  world,  'i'he  Mississi[>pi  is, 
in  fact,  the  niost  important  stream,  in  the  northern 
temperate  zone  of  (he  eardi,  bo(h  in  respect  (o 
soil  and  superficies;  ami  when  peopled,  as  it  will 
be,  by  a  most  active,  enJerjirising  and  free  people, 
must,  within  the  cuirent  century,  sustain  the  greatest 
physical  and  moral  force  ever  united  on  a  single  river. 
,.,Many  and  most  unfounded  errors  prevail  respect- 
ing the  natural  history  of  this  mighty  river,  but  none 
so  much  calculadd  to  produce  undue  influence 
upon  the  projected  iinprovenient  than  its  having 
lieqoeiitly  deserted  iis  bed.  'J'o  remove  that,  and 
many  other  misconceptions  on  the  physical"  fcaluies 
of  that  iNorhl  of  waters,  we  imw  (iroceed  to  a  brief 
sketch  ol  the  Delia,  laying  it  down  as  a  postulate: 
Tltal  the  J^Iissisxijijii  can  no  min-c  dcxert  ils  hed,  lliini 
can  lite  .Sl«fyi(c/iu/(»o/i,  Delaware,  lltiilsim,  <.Vc. 

'llie  fads  uf  the  Mi.ssissi|ipi  overllowiiig  ils  banks 
at  extreme  high  water,  and  in  having  outlets  so  far 
as  that  of  the  Alchafalaya  from  the  iiltioiate  recipi- 
ent, have  led  to  the  erroneous  ofilnioii  that  the  mam 
\oliiiiie  could  desert  its  bed.  'I'he  general  depth  ol 
the  Mississippi  I  have  given, and  have  also  observed 
I  hat  the  depth  very  gradually  lessens  below  I, a 
I'liiiiclie;  but  the  depth  given  was  that  of  the  walei 
itsell  at  th2  lowest  stage,  and  not  that  of  the  river's 
bed  below  the  high  bank.  At  Bringieis,  loiirleen 
miles  below  the  L.i  Kourche,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  above  the  main  pass,  the  bed  of  the 
Mississippi  was  carefully  measured  by  Mr-  I.nui- 
Hringier  and  myself,  and  lound  to  be  one  liiindnd 
and  thirty-one  Kn^lish  feel.  The  particular  place 
vvlinre  exists  the  greatest  depth  ul  this  vast  volume, 
has,  I  believe,  nevi'.r  been  determined;  but  above  the 
mouth  of  Red  river  il  lessens,  and  at  Natchez,  i? 
about  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  'i'he  width,  even  as 
high  as  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
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(Quicksand, 
there  is  none;   nor  rock  to  arrest  the  point  of  the    to  the  diveigence  of  the  passess  about  eight  miles 
piles-    It  wouli!,  consequently,  be  very  easy  compa-    above  the  main  or  south-east  pass,  where  not  swel 
ralively  to  commence  where  the  water  was  at  any  [led   by  islands,  is  in  a  remarkable  degree  uniform 
given  depth,  and   drive  a  double  column  of  piles,!  not  varying  sensibly  from  half  an  English  mile 
jeaving  an  intermediate  bpace  for  a  channnul  of  any  j  (  To  Ut  conlimud.) 


THE  iMAIDEN'S  ROCK  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI, 

K  T.4LE — Kroni  Long's  Second  Kxpcdition. 
"'I'here  was  a  time,"  our  guide  said,  as  we  passed 
near  the  base  of  the  rock,  "when  this   spot,  which 
you  now  admire  for  ils  untenanted  beauties,  was  the 
scene  of  one  of   the  most  melancholy  traiisaetions, 
that  has  ever  occurred  among  the    Indians.     'I'here 
was,  in  the  village  of  Keoxa,  in  the   tribe  of  Wapa- 
sha,  during  Ihe  lime  that  his  frvlher  lived,  and  ruled 
01  er  them,  a  young  Indian  female  whose  name  was 
Winona,  which  signifies  "the  first  born."     She  had 
conceived   an  allachmeni  for  a  young   hunter   who 
reciprocated  il;lhey  had  frequently  met,  and  agreed 
to  an  union  in  which  all  their  hopes  centered,  but  on 
applying  to  her  family,  the  hunter  v^'as  surprised  to 
liiid  himself  denied,  and  his  claims  supercfd«sd  by 
tl.ose  of  a  warrior  of  distinction,  who  had  sued  forher- 
Tiie  warrior  was  a  general  favoiite  with  lhenation;be 
had  acquired  a  name,  by  Ihe  services  which  he  liail 
rendered  to  his  village  when    attacked  by  Ihe  Chlp- 
peivas;  yet  nulwilhstanding  all  the  ardour  with  which 
he  pressed  his   suit,  and   Ihe   countenance  which  he 
received  from    her  parents   and  brothers,  Winona 
persisted   in    preferring   the  hunter.     To  the  usual 
commendations  of  her  friends  in  favour  of  Ihe  war- 
rior, she    had  made   choice  of  a  man,  who,  being  .i 
professed  hunter,  would  spend  his  life  with  her,  and 
secure    to  her  comfort    and  subsistence,  while  the 
warrior   would  be    constantly  absent,    intent   upon 
martial   ex|)loits.     Winona's    expostulations    were, 
however,   of  no  avail;    and  her  parents  having  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  away  her  lover,  began  to  use  harsh 
measures  in   order   lo  compel  her  to  unite  with  Ihe 
mm  of  their  choice.     To  all  her  entreaties,  that  she 
shoiiiil  not   be  forced  inio  an  union  so  repugnant  to 
her  Idlings,  but    rallier  he  allowed  lo  live  a  single 
litV-,  they    turned  a  deaf  ear.     Winun.'i,  had    at    all 
times  enjoyed  a   greater  share   in   the   affections  of 
her  family,  and  she  had  been  indulged  more  than  ia 
usual  Willi    females  among  Imiians.     Being  a  favor- 
ite with  her  brothers,  they  expressed  a  wi  h  thai  her 
consent  lo  this  union  should  be  obtained  by  persua- 
sive means,  rather  than  that  she  should  be  compelled 
lo  it  agiiiist  her  inclination.     With  a  view  to  remove 
some  of  her  objections,  they  took  means  lo  provide 
for  her  future    maintenance,  and    presented   to    the 
wanior  all  that  in  their  simple  mode  of  living  an  In- 
dian   might    covet-     About    that    time  a  party   wai 
formed  lo  ascend  from  the  villajje  lo  l,nkc  Pepin,  in 
order  lo  lay  in  a  store  of  the  blue  clay  w  hich  is  found 
upon  its  banks,  and  which  is  Used  by  the  Indians  a* 
a  pigment.      Winona  and    her  liiemls    were  of   Ihe 
company.      Il  was  on  the  very  day  that  they  visited 
the  lake,  thai  her  biuthers  offered  their  preseiits  to 
the  warrior.      Encouraged    by    these,  he  again   ad- 
dressed her,  but  with  the  same   ill    success.      Veied 
at  what    they  deemed  an  unjustifiable  otislinaey  on 
her    part,  her  parents    remonslralcd  in    strong  lan- 
guage, and   even   used    threats  to  compel    her  into 
obedience— "Well."  said  Winona,   "you  will    drive 
me  to  despair;  I  s.iid  I  loved  him  not.  I  could  not  l.ve 
with  him,     I  wished   to  remain  a   maiden;    but  you 
will  not  let  me.     Vou  say  you  love  me;  that  you  are 
my  father,  my   brothers,  my  relations,  yet  you  have 
driven  from  me  the  only  man  with  whom  I  wished 
lo  be  united;    you  have  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
from   the    village;    alone,    he    now    ranges   through 
the  foicst,   with    no    one    to   assist    hiin,    none    to 
spread    his    blanket,  none   to  build    his    lodge,  none 
to  wail  upon  liiin;  jet  he  was  the  man  of  my  rlioice.. 
Is  this  your  love?     But   even   it    appears    thai  thi» 
is  not  enough;  you  would  have  me  rejoice  in   hn 
absence;   you  wish  me  to  unite   with  another   man, 
with   one    whom    I   do  not    love,   with   one    whom 
I  never  can  be  happy.     Since  this  is   \  i  or  love,  let 
it  be  so;  but  soon   you  will  have  neillier  daughter, 
I  nor  sitter,  uor  relation  lo  lormer.l  with  you?  Ul»n 
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A>  »he  iillirc-il   lliew! 


uttilr^MOni    ol'    allrcliiin 

words,  »lir  "illidri'w.  and  lirr  parriil',  li<-i'dlr!i!i  of 
lirr  .onipl.iiiils.  iIiht.-imI  iIi.iI  tlmt  very  day  Winona 
•liotild  be  muled  to  the  Wiirrior.  While  nil  were 
rnxneed  in  bii(.y  |ir<-|):ir.iliMn»  for  the  Icslivnl,  ^ll<' 
wound  her  way  slowly  lo  Ihe  top  of  Ihf  hill;  when 
»hr  had  rc.iclud  llio  .Mumiiil,  »he  ciilLd  out  with  n 
loud  voice  lo  hrr  friend*  below;  she  upbrnided  thcro 
for  their  cruelly  lo  herself  and  her  lover.  "You," 
iaid  .-ho.  -were  not  sali-nlieil  with  opposing  my  "■>"• 
on  with  Ihe  man  whom  I  h.id  cho>en.  ynu  cndea- 
vourrd  by  deceitful  words  lo  ninkc  nie  fsilhless  lo 
him,  but  when  vou  found  me  resolved  upon  remain- 
ing sinnlc.youd.ired  to  threaten  nic,  you  knew  mc 
not  if  you  Ihonaht  that  I  could  be  terrilied  into  obe- 
dience; you  chall  soon  see  how  well  I  can  defeat 
Tour  desijtns,"  She  then  coaimenced  sinking  her 
"dirge,  ihc  lijj;hl  wind  which  blew  at  the  lime,  wafled 
the  worils  towards  the  (pot  where  her  friends  were, 
they  immediately  rushed,  some  towards  the  summit 
of  Ihe  hill  to  stop  her,  others  to  the  foot  of  Ihe  pre- 
cipice to  receive  her  in  their  arms;  while  all,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  entreated  her  to  desist  from  her 
fatal  purpose;  her  fulher  promised  no  compulsive 
measures  should  be  resorted  to.  But  she  was  re- 
tolved,  anil  as  she  concluded  the  words  of  her  song, 
(be  threw  herself  from  Ihe  precipice,  and  fell  a  life- 
less corpse,  near  her  distressed  friends.  "Thus," 
added  our  guide,  "has  this  spot  acipiired  a  melan- 
choly celebrity;  it  is  siill  called  the  Maiden's  Rock, 
and  no  Indian  passes  near  it,  wilhout  involuntarily 
casting  his  eyes  towards  the  ji;i<l>'y  Ik"'!?''',  •"  con- 
template the  place,  whence  this  unfortunate  girl  fell 
a  victim  lo  the  cruelly  of  her  relentless  parents. 


iNnv  M.iiki  I  slak.i..  .ii)  (a.  eiK-li.  .  ;  llller^. — 

S,  rah  bealiii^  J  others.  In  \Kit),  iit  ^ew  M.iikel 
Crane  Meeting,  the  stakes  100  sovereinii-,  7  suli- 
sciil)ers.--Serali  lniilini;  two  others.  In  the  same 
vear,  .Sprinif  Meeting,  Sorab  won  llandicup  swi-c-p- 
M  ikes,  lOU  sovi-reigtis,  (i  subsenhi'i's— lieatihg  lliiee 
olliers.  In  18-JC,  Sernh  won  King's  I'lale,  UHI  gs., 
Iii'aling  ."?  others.  In  18-27,  at  btoekton,  .Si-rab  won 
the  golil  cup,  value  101)  gs— beating  Canline. 

As  Ihe  season  is  lale,  it  has  been  lhou;:lil  for  the 
liein-fil  of  this  section  of  the  country,  that  it  would 
be  advisealile  lo  put  the  price  as  low  as  possible — 
aceordint^lv  these  horses  will  stand  at  their  stable 
near  Ihe  M.vnsion  Mouse,  for  $25  half  bred,  anil 
>.')0  thorouijh  bred  mares,  and  §1  to  be  paid  the 
groom. 


STOKTisra  oiiio. 


IMPORTED  HORSES. 
Two  of  the  three  valuable  animals  sent  to  Ibis 
Country,  by  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  will,  for 
the  present  season,  stand  at  Brighton.  They  are 
now  young;  and  at  three  years  olil,  Barefoot  was 
told  in  England,  for  over  &li,COO— StRAB,  at  the 
aame  age,  for  over  $14,000. 

.  Babefoot— foaled  in  1820.  Got  by  Tramp, 
'  Ddin,  Rosamond,  by  Buzzard,  out  of  Rosebcrry, 
•ister  to  Huley  and  Tartar,  by  Phenomenon,  out  ol 
Wiss  We.-I,  by  Malchem — Kegiilus — Crab — Cbil- 
ders — Baslo.  'in  1822,  when  at  Poiitefiact  J»neep- 
(takes  of  20  gs.  each,  for  two  year  olds — 11  subs. — 
Barefoot  bcaiing  Harpooner.  In  1823,  York  Spring 
St.  Ledger  of  io  g>.  each,  6  subs. — Barefoot  beating 
four  others.  At  Pontefract  Sweep^lakes  of  30  gui 
nes  each  10  fl.,  10  subscribers.— Barefoot  bealing 
Palatine.  In  1823,  Ihe  Uoneasler  Ureal  St.  Leg- 
ers,  of  25  gs.  each,  80  subs. — Barefoot  bealing  II 
Gibers.  In  1823,  at  New  Market,  Barefoot  won  a 
Handicup  Plate,  value  (50 — healing  Tressilian  and 
5  others.  In  1S24,  at  Ascot  Heath,  Barefoot  walked 
over  for  the  Swinlas  stakes  of  '25  sovereigns  each, 
S  subs.  In  1825,  at  Lancaster,  the  gold  cup,  value 
100  gs.  adricd  lo  a  sweepstakes  of  10  soven  igns, 
17  subs,  of  all  ages. — Barefoot  beating  Lottery  and 
two  others.  In  I82u,  at  Manchester,  Handicup 
(takes  of  30  sovereigns  each,  10  fl.  with  '20  sove- 
reigns added — 6  subscribers. — Barefoot  bcaiing  2 
others.  At  Lancaster,  the  gold  cup,  value  100  gs., 
added  lo  a  sweepstakes  ol  10  sovereigns  each,  9 
(ubs. — Barefoot  bealing  2  others. 

Serab — foaled  in  1821.  Got  by  Phantom,  out  of 
Jesse,  by  Totleridge,  &.i;.  Her  Dam,  Cracker,  by 
Highflyer,  out  of  Nutcracker,  by  Matchein— Reg>i- 
liu— Crab— Cbilders— Baslo.      lo    1824,   won    tlie 


SYMMES'  WILDAIR. 
Dear  Sir,  PUUattelphia,  June  ISIh,  1828. 

I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  your  correspondent 
is  correct  in  regard  lo  the  pedigree  of  ^'l/mlm•s' 
Wililair.  Therefore,  and  because  I  deem  it  to  be  ol 
much  importance,  that  there  should  be  no  misun- 
dersUinding  relative  to  the  pedigrees  ol  celebrated 
horses,  I  trouble  you  again  on  the  subject.  I  wa^ 
aware  that  the  imporled  horse  Wildair  was  not 
gol'en  by  Eearnonghl,  but  by  Caile,  as  you  have 
slated,  and  the  latter  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian; 
and  that  Mr.  Bond  was  in  error  on  that  head. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  I  htive  already 
given,  that  Symmes'  frilduir  was  gullen  by  Ulil 
Fearnmight,  I  refer  you  lo  IlieSlh  vol.  of  Ihc  Ameri- 
can Karn.er,  page  125,  (No.  4,  of  the  Annals  ol 
Ihc  Turf),  where  you  will  find  it  to  be  thus  slated, 
lo  wit,  "Symmes'  Wildair,  out  of  a  Jolly  Roger, 
who  proved  to  be  Ihe  best  son  of  Old  Ki/arnoiighl. 
Wildair  got  amongst  many  others  Chantnjcer, 
out  ol  a  Pantaloon  mare.  Chanticleer,  the  best 
son  of  Wildair,  got  Cornelia,  Ihe  dam  of  Mr. • 
Randolph's  (Jraccbus,  Sur  ." 

ir  lliere  were  two  American  bred  horses  called 
•'Symmes'  Wildair,"  it  is  iniporlaiil  to  breeders 
that  Ihe  fact  should  be  clearly  estabiished.  It  is 
not  staled  that  Wildair,  alluded  lo  in  Ihe  adverlise- 
ment,  over  Ihe  signature  of  John  Johns,  which  you 
published  in  the  last  number  of  Ihe  Farmer,  was 
called  Symmes'  Wildair. 

I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  worse  than  folly  to 
give  Ihe  same  name  to  several  horses,  for  the  mo- 
tive, not  unfrcquenlly,  is  lo  give  an  undeserved 
character  and  value  to  a  horse,  and  thereby  prac- 
tice a  deception  upon  a  purchaser  and  upon  the 
community. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully, 
J.  S.  Skin.nek,  Esu.  Yours,  J. 


THE  JONES  ARABIAN. 

This   beautiful  imported    slallion    will   stand    for 


mares  the  enduing  season  at  Aughenbaiigh's  tavern. 
Main  street,  in  Ihe  borough  of  Carlisle,  (Cumber- 
land county;)  and  at  the  stable  back  of  Braily's  ta- 
vern, sign  of  Ihe  Pennsylvania  Arms,  corner  of  Mar- 
ket and  Pine  streets,  ll.irrisburg,  (O  tiiphin  counlj  ;) 
at  the  rale  of  eight  dollars  the  single  leap,  payable 
in  cash;  fil'leen  dollars  the  season,  [layable  at  il> 
expiration;  and  twenty  dollars  lo  iiiMire  a  mare  in 
foal.  Persons  parting  wilh  insured  mares,  out  ol 
the  above  comities,  before  it  is  ascertained  whiiher 
they  are  in  foal  or  not,  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  in>urance.  He  will  stand  one  week  at  CarTsli', 
and  one  week  at  llariisburg,  allernalely.  The  rea- 
son will  commence  at  Carlisle  on  the  llr>t  day  of 
April,  and  lirminaleon  the  last  da)'  of  June. 

The  Jokes  Akaeia*  is  a  dapple  grey  horse, 
eight  years  old  Ihi-  spring,  15  hands  high,  black 
legs,  iiiaiii  and  lad,  of  line  temper,  spirit  ami  aclion 
In  all  the  points  which  constitute  Ihc  courser.  In- 
admits  of  no  siiperi.<ur  in  this  country.  He  was  se- 
lected with  great  care  by  M'djor  Stitti,  the  Auieri- 


ean  Cniikill  at  'i'uniii,  and  by  him  puichated  fnr 
Com  J,ieub  Jones,  of  llir  United  Slitles  navy,  by 
tthoiii  he  was  Iniporli-il  in  Ihe  fiigale  Cunstitnliun. 
I'levi'ius  to  his  inipoiliilioii  he  ran  n  trial  race  at 
(iibialtar,  at  the  sidinlation  of  Ihe  Governor,  Ilia 
Kill  of  ChHlhaiii,  against  iiue  of  his  ioril-hip's  V)ng- 
li«li  blood  horses.  Although  Ihe  J'inef  Araliiin  had 
liul  liille  preparatory  training,  was  very  young,  and 
Just  taken  from  on  ship  board,  it  is  udniitted  h« 
made  an  excellent  race;  manifesting  fiun  speed, 
wind  and  bottom.  His  importulion  is  noticed  in  Ihe 
.'\iiieriran  Farmer;  and  hImi  aiiollicr  cnminunicalion 
is  to  be  found  iii  the  8lli  volume,  respeciing  tho 
race.  When  it  is  known  Ihat  the  Kngli-li  blood 
horse  derives  his  fine  <]ualilies  from  Ihc  Arabian,  it 
IS  scarcely  ncce«sary  lo  advance  any  other  argu- 
ment  in  favour  of  this  slock. 

'Ihc  English  racing  stock  never  ,irquircd  a  very 
high  character  until  it  was  crossed  with  the  blood  of 
Ihe  Oarley  Arabian,  the  Godolphin  .\rabian,  and 
Ihe  Leeds  Arabian.  The  Uarley  Arabian  was  the 
sire  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Cbilders,  (known 
by  the  name  of  Flying  Cbilders,)  who  was  the  spee- 
itiest  horse  England  ever  produced,  having  ran 
nearly  a  mile  a  minute,  or  four  miles  in  six  minutea 
and  forty-eight  seconds.  The  Godolphin  Arabian 
was  Ihc  sire  of  more  good  runners  than  any  other 
stallion  that  ever  covered  in  Great  Britain:  and 
there  is  not  a  race  horse  of  any  character,  either 
in  England  or  litis  country,  that  docs  not  partaka 
of  bis  binod.  These  Arabians  were  only  fiftee.n 
hands  high;  and  the  Godolphin  was  ilislinguished. 
as  Ihe  Junes  Arabian  is,  by  an  uncommon  forehand 
and  a  deep  declining  shoulder. 

The  Godolphin  was  the  picture  of  a  wild  horsp. 
lie  was  brought  from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  the  very 
couniry  where  Ihc  Jones  Arabian  was  purchased. 
Tlje  most  famous  stallinnsol  Great  Britain  and  thi( 
counlry  possess  also  a  great  portion  of.-\rablaii  blood, 
and  trace  in  their  pedigrees  Croft's  Barb,  Curwen't 
IJarb,  Honeywooii's  Arabian,  the  Pajet  'I'lirk,  the 
liyeily  Turk,  the  Burton  Bath,  Fenwick  Barb, 
Woodstock  Aiabian,  Sec.  Lindse^'s  While  .\ra- 
bian,  that  was  iiiiporled  into  Ibis  country  many 
years  ago,  was  nnduubledlv  a  stallion  of  great  worth, 
and  his  blood  is  a  favourite  cross  in  the  Southern 
race  horse.  Bussuiah,  the  sorrel  Arabian,  imported 
into  New  York  a  few  years  ayo,  is  the  sire  of  soma 
colts  which  have  perlormed  well  on  the  turf  and 
solil  for  high  prices. 

The  J. INKS  Arabian  has  stood  for  mares  but  a  few 
seasons  in  Cecil  and  Kent  counties,  Maryland,  wilh 
dislinguishcd  repiilaliun  and  success.  Some  tho- 
rough bred  mares  are  in  foal  lo  him.  His  oldest 
colls  are  but  tivo  years  old  this  spring,  ami  (although 
Iheir  dams  are  not  large)  are  distinguished  for  size, 
as  well  as  beauty  of  (orm. 

It  is  well  known  lb  it  most  of  Ihe  famous  turf  horsea 
have  rarely  exceeded  I5anil  154  hands  high.  It  hai 
also  hi  en  remarked  Ihat  the  horses  of  the  present 
day.  allhoiigh  higher,  are  not  able  lo  cany  as  heavy 
weights,  nor  run  as  good  races  as  those  animalt 
which  ligiired  on  Ihe  lurf  alter  the  revolution,  artd 
were  more  closely  relaled  to  the  Arabian  stock. 
The  Meiiliy  slock,  ilescenilcd  from  the  litlle  grey 
horse,  Giirii-rark.  whir  ivas  not  15  hands  high,  (a 
graiidsiin  iif  the  Godolphin)  were  able  to  riirr  races 
wilh  In-avn-r  ivciglils,  and  in  as  good,  if  not  belter 
lime,  lb  an  (lerhaps  any  other  that  ever  graced  the 
Ameiiean  lurf  In  consequence  of  the  Arabinna 
brei-ilii'g  in  and  in  fur  cenliiiies,  that  the  bluorl  of 
Ihe  same  family  of  horses  may  be  preserved,  their 
slock  has  I'eteriorateil  in  point  of  stature;  hut  when- 
i-ver  il  is  crossed  upon  a  new  stuck,  the  produce'ba( 
ever  been  disiingiiished  fur  size,  aclion,  great 
sirenglh,  and  excellence  of  eooforinalinn. 
.^y)/i7  1,  i823.  WM.  B  DONALDSON. 


If  you  were  born  a  genlleiiiaa,  take  care  to  lira 
and  die  like  one. 
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IMIZSCELIiANEOlTS. 


(From  Foreign  Journals.) 
Enoiimous  Sfiders. 

In  the  Brazils,  the  spider  reaches  an  enormous 
»ize,  with  different  habits  from  those  of  Kurope.  It 
•  Iretchcs  its  web  from  tree  to  tree,  and  no  l<jnj;er  ap- 
pears a  solitary  insect;  many  humlrcds  hvc  lo;;ether, 
and  form  nets  of  sucli  strength,  that  you  ni,»y  often 
see  a  bird  of  tlie  size  of  a  swallow,  quite  exhausted 
with  6tru>;;;lini!;,  and  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  its  inde- 
fatigable enemy. 

Colour  of  Soils. 

An  experiment  which  1  have  often  repeated  upon 
light  as  well  as  tenacious  soils  with  like  success,  de- 
monstrates how  greatly  the  colour  of  a  soil  influ- 
ences the  accumulation  of  heat-  Coal  a.-hes  were 
BprinUled  over  half  the  surfaces  of  beds  sown  with 
peas,  beans.  Sec.  and  on  these  the  plants  invariably 
appeared  above  ground  two  or  three  days  earlier, 
obviously  on  account  of  the  increased  warinthjit  be- 
ing a  well  k[iown  fact,  that  dark  coloured  bodies 
absorb  caloric  more  readily,  and  in  larger  propor- 
tions, than  those  of  a  liijhlcr  hue. 

French  Soups  and  Sauces. 

A  French  cook  is  indebted  for  his  delicious  sauces, 
entirely  to  the  produce  of  the  kil'.hen  garden.  Gin- 
ger, Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  host  of  hot  exotics, 
which  in  England  render  the  palate  a  fiery  furnace, 
are  wholly  excluded  from  French  cookery.  Wine 
oil,  butter  and  bouillon,  (slock)  form  the  basis  of 
all  soups  nnd  graiies:  which  are  llavoured  with 
herbs  from  ihe  garden.  French  cookery  may  there- 
fore be  pronounced  extremely  healthy,  instead  of 
the  revtrse,  as  is  supposed  in  England. 


^IHIl^  It'M^^l^^Si 


BUCKWHEAT  AM)  TUKNIP  SEED. 

The  subscribers  have  received  a  quantity  of  Buck- 
wheat, suitable  lor  seed.  Also,  their  crop  of  lf7it/« 
Flat,  Ituta  baga  and  other  Turnip  seeds,  raised  this  sea- 
son under  their  direction,  which  they  warrant  to  be 
true,  and  much  superior  to  seed  commonly  offered  for 
sale.  They  have  also  just  received,  by  ship  Aris  from 
Liverpool,  ihcir  fall  supply  of  (Jardcn  seeds  in  fine  or- 
der, a  few  of  which  are  named,  Early  York,  Karly  Bal- 
tersea.  Early  Sugar  Loaf  and  Red  Pickling  Cabbage. 
.Scarlet  short  top  Kaddish;  Early  and  Late  Cauliflowers; 
Large  piirple  Cape  Brocoli;  Purple  Egg  Plant,  and 
White  Clover  seed — also  a  fresh  supply  of  Pickling  and 
other  Cucumber  seed,  &c. 

IN    STORE, 

Grain  Cradles,  Scythes.  Rakes  and  Forks;  patent  and 
common  U'hcat  Fans,  Cultivators,  Ploughs,  &c.  They 
have  aNo  made  arrangements  to  keep  the  Early  May,  or 
Hare  ripe  \\  hite  Wheat  for  sale.  Persons  desirous  of 
procuring  seed  would  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  id 
time. — Price  ^l  25  per  bushel. 

Baltimore,  \828.  SINCLAIR  &.  MOORE. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  4,  1828. 


CULTiVATIO.V  OF  THE  VINE; 

Baltimore,  June  21,  1828. 
At  a  mcctingof  a  niim'.*er  of  persons  desirous  of 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  Grape,  held  at  the 
residence  of  .Mr.  George  Filzhugh,  Jr.  in  this  city  on 
Friday  evening,  'JOlh  inst.  Mr.  John  Montgomery  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Richard  G.  Belt,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  being  stitcd  from  the 
•liair,  it  was,  on  motion, 

HesolvtJ,  That  it  is  Ihe  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
meeting,  that  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  Ihe 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  cullivalion  of  the 
Vine  in  this  slate,  will  be  highly  piomotive  of  many 
important  objects. 

Ilesolved,  'I'hal  the  chairman  nppoirjl  a  r.nmmiltee 
to  prepaie  a  system  of  rule,  for  llie  government  of 
taid  socielv,  which  shall  be  siilimill.d  for  its  appro 
bation  at  liie  ne.\l  meeting,  whn-.b  meeting  shall  be 
convened  by  adveilisenient  in  one  or  more  papers 
in  this  city,  nolifying  all  pei>ons  who  take  an  inte- 
rest in  prumolmg  the  objects  of  the  society  to  at- 
tend. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  com- 
tnittee  in  pursuance  of  the  above  resolution— Doc- 
tor John  C.  S.  Monknr,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Harper,  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Roger,.  Mr.  I'hdip  I'oultney  and  Mr. 
George  Filzhugh.  Jr. 

Rnohtd.  That  Dr  John  C.  S.  Monkur  he  request 
•H  to  pernut  Ihe   poblicalion  of  his    very  interesting 
address  to  Ihe  meeting,   and  that    the  »ame  be  pub- 
lished in  Ihe  Aiinriian  Fanner. 

Resolved,  'I'b.it  the  proceedings  of  Ihis  meeting 
be  signicl  by  Ihe  eli.urni.ui  anil  seeielary,  and  pub- 
li»hed  in  the  several  papers  of  ihe  eily. 

JOIliN   MUiN  TGO.MERY,  C7ia»nnai». 
RjciiARU  G   Hllt,  HecrUaiy. 


IMPROVED  REFRIGERATOR, 

Or  portable  Ice  House,  inade  only  bij  Daniel  Rchardson, 
.Vo.  55,  Ilolliday  itrcct,  near  Balk  street  bridge. 

Good  Housewives  only  can  calculate  the  many  useful 
and  economical  purposes  to  which  tnis  Invention  may 
be  applied.  It  maj  be  fully  relied  on  for  keeping  But- 
ter, Milk,  Meat,  Eggs,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Wines  and 
Liquors  of  every  kind,  or  any  other  article  of  House- 
hold Consumplion,  perfectly  cool,  fresh,  pure,  sweet, 
clean  and  free  from  taint  as  long  as  desirable,  and  it  is 
attended  witli  another  advantage — complete  security 
against  every  species  of  vermin.  And  in  Winter  it  will 
keep  any  article  from  freezing  that  may  be  deposited 
in  it. 

Also,  his  new  I.svented  Butter  Box,  constructed  on 
the  same  principles  of  the  Refrigerator.  In  these  but- 
ter boxe.;,  any  quantity  of  butter  may  be  transported  to 
market  from  any  distance,  by  land  or  water  in  the  best 
condition,  perfectly  hard  and  without  injury  to  the  form 
of  the  prints,  in  tiie  hottest  season.  Captains  of  steam- 
boats and  vessels  going  to  sea,  will  find  those  articles 
the  most  essential  thing  on  board  their  vessels  Ihat  IJis- 
tory  ever  gave  an  account  of,  as  coarse  alum  salt  can 
be  used  in  them  to  keep  them  cold  instead  of  Ice. 


Certificate, —  City  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Jius:usl  Mh,  1821. 
I  have  had  in  use  for  two  years,  a  Refrigerator  made 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Richardson,  which  is  the  most  useful  ar- 
ticle for  the  preservation  of  meats,  milk  and  butter  du- 
ring the  hot  season,  that  I  have  ever  seen;  it  has  fully 
answered  my  expectations,  and  I  am  so  much  pleased 
with  it,  that  1  have  ordered  one  on  a  very  large  scale. 
I  would  recommend  it  to  all  who  arc  desirous  of  such 
a  convenience.  DAVID  BARNUM. 

Baltimore,  Jlugust  \sl,  1827. — I  purchased  of  Mr.  D.v 
niel  Richardson  in  May  last,  one  of  his  Improved  Re- 
frigerators, and  find  it  so  useful,  that  I  could  not  want 
one  for  double  the  cost,  having  had  a  trial,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  dispense  with  it. 

GEO.  BELTZHOOVER, 
Indian  Queen  Hotel  and  Baltimore  House. 


All  the  above  articles  will  be  sold  on  rcasonabla 
terms  for  cash.  Communications  by  mail  (post  paid,) 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN, 
Ab.  36  Pratt-st.,  opposite  the  United  Hotel. 


B.AXTZXIOaB  PBIOES  OtTBREMT. 


Corrected  for  ike  Jlmerican  Fttmur,  6t/  Edward  I.  Willtem, 
Commission  Merchant  and  Planters^  'Igent, 

Vo.  4,  Bmvly^s  vrAarf, 

Sales  of  tobacco  the  week  past  was  very  limited,  and 
but  little  sought  after.  The  inspections  of  the  last 
week  comprise  3S5  hhds.  Maryland;  33  Ohio — Total, 
.lis  hhds. 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $3.00  o  6.00 — ordinary,  2.00  a  3.00 
—red,  3.00  a  5.00— fine  red,  5.00  a  7. 00 — wrapping, 
C.0()  (1  10.00— Ohio  ordinary,  3.00  n  4. 00— good  red  spai>- 
gkJ,  5.00  a  6.00— yellow,  6.00  n  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
a  20.00- Virginia,  2.50  a  8.00— Kapahannock  2.75  a3.i0 
Ke!. lucky,  3.00  o  5.00. 

Flour— white  wheat  family,  $6.00  a  6  SO — superfine 
IIowaid-st..t.62i  o  4.75;  city  nulls,  "1.37  4  0  4.50;  Susque- 
hanna, 4.37.1  a  4. 50 — Corn  .Meal,  bbl.  2.50 — Grain,  best 
red  wheat  .85(1  .90 — best  white  wheat,  .95  a  1.00— ordi- 
nary  to  good,  .80a. 85 — Corn,  .32  a  .34 — Rte,  .50— Oati, 
20  a  .22— Beans, .90  n  1.10— Peas,  .40a  .50— Clover 
SKED,  3.50  a  3.75 — Ti.mothv,  1.50  a  2.25 — Orciiarb 
Gr.Ass  Seed,  2,2oo3 — Herd's!  00  n  1.50 — Lucerne  374  « 
.50  pr.  lb. — Barley,  .60o  62 — Fi.AXSEEn,  .75  a. 80— Cot- 
ton, \a.  .9  a.l  1 — Lou.  .13  a  .14— .Alabama,  .11  o  .12 — 
.Mississippi  .10  a  .13 — North  Carolina,  .10  n  .11,  very 
dull  Ihe  week  past — Georgia,  .9  a  .I04 — Whisket, 
in  hhds.  1st  proof,  21  a.214— bbls.  22,^0  23 — Wool, 
common,  unwashed,  .15  o  .16 — washed,  .18  a  .20 — 3 
(lui'iier,  .25  a  .30 — full  do.  .30  a  .35— Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  i,iiO — Country, dew-rotted,  ton,  136  a  140 — water- 
rotted,  170  a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanni,  No.  I,  bbl. 
5  75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.28 
„  6. 50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.871  „  3.00;  No.  2,  2.2t 
a  2.50— Mackerel,  No.  1 ,  6.50;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  3,  5.00— 
Bacon,  hams.  Bait,  cured,  .10;  do.  Eastern  Shore,  I24— 
hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9— Feathers,  .26  a  .28— Pla»- 
ler  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  ^3.25;  ground,  1.85  bbl. 

Some  small  parcels  of  new  wheat,  from  the  Eastern 
Shore,  have  been  brought  to  market;  thequality  of  which 
was  rather  inferior,  and  sold  from  85  to  90  cts. 
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celebrated  patent  Sejtlie  Killes,  all  of  wliicli  will  be 
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of  liideon  Davis' Patent  Ploughs,  Bainhare  and  Coulli  r 
Ploughs,  which  he  will  warrant  to  he  equal  to  any  in 
the  country.  Steel  lined  and  cast  iron  C  ultivalors,  fur 
the  eultiire  of  corn  and  tobacco;  Shovel  and  Sulistra- 
tiiin  Ploughs  and  Harrows.  Al-o,  hi\  palenl  t')liiidi  i. 
eal  Straw  Cutter,  which  lias  never  been  equalled  bir 
its  kind  in  any  cou'itrj;  Bro»ii-'s  Verlical  \\  ool  Spin- 
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palenl  spring  Washing  Machines;  east  steel  Axe-,  Mat- 
tocks, i,r  .bbing  Hies  and  I'leUs,  Sluivels,  Spad.  s,  {we. 
6lc.  .And  can  hirnisli  lo  his  rustoiners,  lianieii  Seeds, 
raised  b>  die  Shakers  of  licrkshiru  county,  Masa. 
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Beef  prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6}  a  .7; 
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ishes, bunch,  .2  a  .3;  Lettuce,  large  heads,  .3  a  4; 
young  Ducks,  per  doz.  2.50  a  3.00;  young  Lambs,  dres- 
sed, 1.75  o2.00;do.  Pigs,  do.  .75  a  STJ;  prime  Beef  on  tha 
hoof,  5.50  a  6.00;  Sausages,  per  lb.  .8  a  .IC;  Gooseber- 
ries, do.  .IS  a  .20;  Currants,  do.  .124;  Cherries,  do.  .10 
a. 124;  Raspberries,  IS.};  Soft  Crabs,  doz.  LOOoLiOj 
Hard  do.  I2.1  a  18^. 

Hat,  per  ton,  ^7.50  a  8.00;  Rye  Straw.  S.M;  C«« 
Grass,  per  bundle, .  1 0  0  . 1 24. 
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ON  Tilt: cuLiiVA iio.N  or  iiit:  vine. 


iihr   liroiik  III    K-lii'iil,    Mini   rill    (liiiMi   liiiiii  liii'iiri-  -.t 

I  lirancli  uilli  one  rluiNT  dI"  gr  i|ii'«,  iiml  llii'y  liiiro  il 

im  ADDnr^i,  JfKfrrit  hrforr  a  numhir  of  Geutltmn eon- 1  ln-livccn  two  ii|ii)ii  a  »l,ifr,  an.)   tin-  (il.irc  «.,!«  riilltil 

tnud  in   /J,j'rim,.iv  Jnur    'i',    IS.'S.-  for  iht  purpttt  of  \\)r  hiook  of  K.-lifiil,  hi-cmuc  of  Ihc  (■Iii>Ict  oT  i;r»iic< 

Jormiuf  »  Soolii /■<■  i„.  siting  tke  Vullurc  of  lk€  Ortpt, 

¥y  Th.  Jmis  C.  b.  Muskin. 


Gc.iTLCMC.H — W'c  nr«  here  axeniMrd  for  flic 
Mirpose  uf  Rilo|>tini;  ^oiili  mraMirc*,  hm  uiil  be  f fti 
•ietit  for  III)-  oiioi'r>ilul  "y/hi;><iic'i(ion  and  cuUimtiion 
of  the  I'int,"  ill  llilM  f\.<\r. 

In  riillinjt  v»iir  »lti'iilion  to  llii<  ^nlijcct,  we  not 
•illr  it»  it  iimlrr  a  prrlVcl  contirlii>n  ol'  Ihc  pos>i- 
bilitr  uT  !>iicrer<liiiK  in  our  runti'iii|il,ili-il  ilrtign; 
'k'll .  at  tlif  same  time  ollVriiit;  to  vour  ooiisiclerntion. 
tn  ;\niii«riiifnt  in^itriiclivr,  riitcitaiiiiiii;  antl  useful; 
\)j  the  pursuit  of  tvliirli,  is  ojennl  in  this  country 
in  extontive  |j<  lil  fur  iiivr>ti^'itioii  to  the  accuratr 
obsorver.  an>l  hI$o  a  staplr  aiticle  uf  gp.'at  iiatioo!)! 

I  ^K?^  *''  >■■<'<> ''^'■'■1  ini|iort:iiii-c 

II  H|f0ee9«ity.  iIip  niothi-r  ol  inrriilion,  first  lu^^led 

•{TTieullurr.  When  ihe  F|ioiilHneoii>  prniliicliont  of 
the  vfjfrlahle  k.iijsiloni  Here  rrnilrrcd  scarce  b| 
ron!>imi|itiiin,  it  »as  an  rviilrnt  iilca  to  increasr 
thrni  by  art:  ".Nature  was  Ihe  K'ii''>'."  Mhinhcon- 
duotii  this  work  of  ret^rneration,  hiiIi  i^ceds  that  fall 
frcm  niatiN  rii  |il.<nt>,  and  in  their  turn  become  livln;; 
ta>1  or^nized  lioilies. 

The  incessant  and  rapid  increase  of  mankind, 
md  necessarily  an  aii;;mentalion  of  their  wants, 
urged  the  formation  of  governnienis;  for.  without 
Ihc  enurtiiieiit  of  salutary  laws,  a^cricullure  and 
eoinmerce  wuidd  never  have  nourished.  The  pro- 
gress of  Asrii-ultiire  is  vastly  pruniuted  by  emula- 
tion, nothing;  ran  be  more  destructive  te  it,  than  to 
remove  that  incentive,  and  who  will  enter  the  list 
tli«t  despairs  of  nclory?  "We  dwell  in  an  avricul- 
tural  country;  and  agriculture  is  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain support  of  a  nation.  It  gives  to  our  countr)' 
the  only  rnhes  that  it  can  call  its  own,  and  is  the 
chief  support  of  our  independence." 

But  as  rapid  as  has  been  her  ailvancement  to 
pcrfectiin.  in  the  varied  [iroiliiclions  under  her guid- 
•oce,  there  is  one,  which  in  this  country,  has  as  yet 
b«en  but  6li-,;hlly  touched  by  her  induslricus  arm. 
It  it  to  this  particular  out,  we  uish  to  intruoucc  you; 
and  we  will  find  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  i'llis 
finifera,  or  common  vine,  to  its  earlirst  periods, 
thnl  its  progress  to  its  present  advanced  slate  of 
perfection  in  Europe,  has  been  slow  md  unequal, 
T«ry  unlike  Ihe  rapid  iinprorement  rthich  has  at- 
tolided  other  branches  of  agricjlturj.  VVe  also  ob- 
serve, that  its  advancement  has  b,-en  arrested  by 
t!ic  contentions  of  dilTerent  natiois;  by  llie  envy, 
ignorance  and  nationally  interesi'd  molives  of  dif- 
ferent writers;  but  by  the  inilusty  and  inilelalii;a 
bkness  of  a  few  cullivator*,  thoe  diflii'ijlties  have 
been  overcome;  and  it  is  now  suc:essf'illy  cullivatni 
in  Europe,  and  proving  ol'imnieise  national  as  well 
%» individual  advanta,;e.  We  h»e  every  reason  to 
i^lieve,  that  itn  culiivation  is  it  great  antiquity, 
•ad  coeval  with  our  first  p.iienl. 

The  first  men'ionof  the  time  we  find  in  the  ninlli 
chapter  ot  Utne-is.  "And  N);ih  began  to  be  :iii 
btsbaodman,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard;  and  he 
dmnk  of  the  wine."  It  miist.iot  be  supposed,  tli;it 
thi»  was  the  first  lime  he  wi^  arquaintrd  iv.lh  the 
process  of  wine-making;  b'l  thai  he  pnssesseil  a 
knowUdge  of  this  proccs- before  the  deluge;  and 
mfler  leaving  the  ark,  ma'  he  not  have  collected  his 
scattered  vines  and  mad  of  them  a  vineyard?  '-It 
is  but  reasonable  lo  siifyse  that  he  anil  his  f;imil\ 
ivere  acquainted  wilh«"me  of  the  arts  and  inven- 
tions of  the  Antedeliiians;  and  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  they  m^'e  known  such  particul.irs  to 
their  descendants  <*  were  most  useful  in  common 
life."  We  also  oserve  as  early  as  1190  years  be- 
fore'hc  birlh  of  r'''''-*vioiir,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
•f  Numbers.  "  "d  beye  of  good  courage, and  bring 
of  the    fruit  o  '''<=    land.       Now  the  time   teas  the 


"hirh  the  rhildren  of  Israel  cut  down  from  thnnee." 
In  continuing  our  examination  of  this  nio't  :iii- 
lient  and  best  of  books,  we  observe  01)1  vears  aflir 
Ibis  period  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  first  book 
of  Kings.  ".\nd  il  came  to  pass  after  these  lliing«, 
lliat  Nabolli  the  Jezreclilc  had  a  viiirytiril,  which 
icdj  in  .Irzrerl,  hard  by  the  palace  of  Ahab  king  of 
S.imaria."  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  exaet  lime 
when  mankind  fir^t  discovered  fermented  licpiois, 
but  from  these  quotations  it  will  be  perceivi-d,  lb;. I 
irine  was  known  at  a  very  early  period;  and  as  ci»i 
hzilion  and  lii.xuryadvanred,  the  number  was  greatly 
increased.  If  we  consider  upon  the  sinipluily  ol 
Ihe  processes  essentially  necessary  for  its  nianiifae- 
lure,  "il  will  appear  e.ireeilingly  probable,  that  the 
disroviry  was  not  made  by  one  person  or  coiinliv 
exelusively.  but  by  ilitferen't  indiviilu.iN  and  nations 
at  very  diflerent  periods."  We  are  strengthened  in 
Ibis  assertion  by  the  circumstance  of  their  living  in 
Ihe  earliest  periods  of  civilization  in  tribes  or  fami- 
lies; having  eac-h  a  government  separate  and  iiide- 
pinilenl,  and  Ihe  me.Tsiires  adopted  for  the  supjdyin:; 
of  their  wants  were  as  equally  independent  of  cacii 
other. 

"'I'he  ancients  were  acquainted  with   but  a  very 
small  p.rl  of  the  globe.       'Hiey  called  all  norllnin 
nations  Scylhinni,  and  all  Ihe  western,  Celtce,  indis- 
criminately.    'I'hcy  had  no  knowledge  o(  Jlfrica  be- 
yond the  nearest  part   of  Elhinpia;  nor  of  ^Jsia  be- 
yond   the    Guiigen;    and    as   for  our  quarter  of  the 
world,  i^mfn'cn,  they  had  not  even  a  tradition  about 
it."     The  anibilion  of  their  sovereigns   to  enlarge 
Iheir  dominions   gave  rise  to  emigrations;  yet  after 
their  dispersion,  commercial   intercourse  was   ren- 
dered djificult  by  the  confusion  of  tongues;  but  not- 
withstanding, commerce   was  pursued   with   consi 
derable  ardour,  oiviiig  doubtless  to  an   increase  of 
Ibeir  necessities  occasioned  by  their  separation  and 
settlement    in    new    countries;    also  of    bavin"    left 
many    convenicncies    behind   them;  and    their  dis 
covery  ol'  many   new  prodiiclinns,  in  their  recently 
acquireil  territories,  may  have   induced  Ihein  to  re" 
visit  their  Ratal  soil  forthe  purpose  of  exchanging 
their  newly  discovered  commodities  for  sflch  arti- 
cles as  they  stood  most  in  want  of;  hence  the  origin 
of  foreign  commerce.     So  very  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible   was    the    exportation   of  wine    from   Jisia 
Minor  into    Europe,   that   a    few  years   before    Ihe 
hirlh  of  our  Saviour,  "Ihe  Romans  were  seldom  able 
to  reg.de  Ihemselves,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  price 
of  fur.ign  wines,  very  little  being  made  at  thai  lime 
in  Italy,  that  they  were   rarely  introduced  at  an  en- 
tertainment, and   when  they  were,  each  guest  was 
indulged  only   with  a   single  draught.     But   in  the 
seventli   century  of  Home,  as  their  conquests  aug- 
mented the  degree  of  their  wealth.  Ibis   luxury  was 
sought  alter  with  avidity,  and  uines  became  the  ob- 
ject ol   particular  allenlion.     The  westerly  part  ol 
European  continent  was  subjeeled  to  arms,  and 


Ih 


enriched  with  Ihe  vines  of  ICalij;"  its  cultivation 
pro<rressed  very  slowly  for  sometime,  but  now  it  is 
cultivated  10  immense  advantage  in  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Slyria.  Carinlhia,  Hun- 
gary, 'i'raiisylvaiiia,  and  many  parts  of  Greece,  a 
part  of  Afiiea;  and  why  not  'wilh  like  success  in 
lhe.se  United  tStatcs. 

The  same  causes  which  have  delayed  its  cultiva- 
tion in  the  diflerent  countries  we  have  spoken  of, 
have  also  existed  in  our  o:vn.  When  we  were  cido- 
nisls  and  subjected  to  the  ministerial  jurisdiction  of 
the  mother  country,  we  were  forceil  to  receive 
whatever  commodities  she  pleased  to  offer  us.  We 
were  likewise  prevented  from  m.inufacturing  all 
productions  that  were  made  by  her,  or  her  other 
possessions,  and  bound  to  receive  them  at  their  own 
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c«l5   became   \i:it.i\\y.ii\;   ami  d  ly  alter  ilay  her  op- 
pressive measures  increased,  until  the   burden  ruuld 
be  no  longer  -uppnrted.       The  proceeijlngs  at   Do. 
ton,  at  Ann:ipnli»,  and  those  on  the  1th  July  "<<!,  are 
fnsh  in  your  recfill..rlions — then  came  verifieil  l||e 
liriignoilicHlions   of  .Sjr  .losbiia    (;iiild    in    Ihe    v-ar 
lUtiO.     That   llm  colonies  would  soon  revolt,  "that 
.America  possessed  a   fitness  for  rival  manufurtiirrs. 
boililing  rival   shipping,   and   draining   <lic   mother 
country  of  people."     An>!  be  might  hive  added,  a 
soil  and  climate  ad.ipled  lo  the  cultivation  of  every 
necessarjr  and   luxury  of  life.      We  liaz.ird  the  opi 
nion  lhal*Our  n^ilional  resources  arc  such,  provided 
they  be  strictly  atlembil  lo,  as  to  under  us  entirely 
independent  of  any  nation  on   the  glolie,  not  onl, 
lor  our  iiVessiiies,  but  oven  the  luxuries  which  ba 
bit   has  made    essential    lo   our    happiness.     "Th« 
r.diei.  produce  nolliing  which  th5  .Missi-sippi  cnubl 
not  as  easily  produee.      The  Ganges  fertilize  v  iV.'r-- 
less   extetidve.      Its  Deltas  as  well   as  those  of  l»|. 
Nile,  are' in   Ihe  same   latitudes,  and    their   rive.s 
generate  Ihe  same  exuberant  soil,  only  in  smsi;>r 
space   and  less   cpiantilies   than   the  great   wesl-in 
-Vile;  but  Ihe  Mississippi  comprehends  in  its  boso'o. 
the  regions  of  the  temperate   zone  as  well  as  ib« 
liopital  climates  and  products." 

In  continuing  our  research  info  Ihe  cause*  which 
have  delayed  lis  general  introduetjon,  we  perceive 
that  France  was  tlie  cradle  in  which  were  raised  th-. 
most  eUecIual  and  delusive  arguments  against  the 
culiivation  of  the  vine  in  these  United  States.  M. 
Urissot  whose  wnlings  have  been  largely  circulated 
ill  France,  as  Well  as  in  this  country,  a'nd  "whose 
ambilion  was  to  make  Fiance  the  greatest  and  moi* 
powerful  rival,"  deserves  well  of  his  counirvmen, 
lor  the  progress  he  made  in  his  attempt  to  open  tne 
eyes  of  Ihe  French  nation,  to  prospects  of  new 
sources  of  advantage. 

The   result  of  all   his  observations,  is.  thai  the 
Americans  ought  to  prosrrihe  Ihe  culiivation  of  »!ie 
vine.     He  remarks,  that  if  they  will  hearken  to  ti.r 
counsel  of  able  observers,  and  reap  advantage  fr,,,,, 
Ihc  errors  of  other  nations,  ibcy  will  carefully  iiv„„l 
Its  collivaiion.     In  anolber  part  of  bis  work  "is  wm- 
ten,   "that    it   Would    he   absurd    to  ileny,   that   Ihe 
IJmted   Mates  can    produce    wine,  because  ex[«>,ri- 
nients  iiillierto  made  have  been  fruitless.  •  Extended 
as   they   are,  and  having,  countries  as  southern  as 
Europe,  it  IS  impossible  (here  sinoild  not  be  in  many 
places,  a  s.il,  proper  for  the  vine.     The  little  suc- 
cess of  attempts,  may  therefore  be  .itlributed  cither 
to  the  ignorance  of  Ihe  cultivator,  his  w^Mit  of  p.r- 
severanc-  or  a  bad  cbuee  of  pkints."      We  likrwi-e 
observe  in  "the  skeleh  of  the  United  .<>tales  of  ,N«,  :l, 
America,  by    Le  Ch.v.dier  F.    De   Beauioiir,"  Ibr 
same  spirit  of  opposition.    The  slightest  glance  .-an 
perceive  why  they  sint  forth    such  pouerlul  aud  ir- 
deed  too  ell.-etu.«l  complaints  against  its  cultivation. 
Having   Iheir  proi  inces  filled   with    Vineyards,  hurt 
the  proiliicis  thereof  as  winns,  brandies  and  the  e» 
scntial  sail  crenijr  tarter  their  staple  commodities, 
must  eonsi  quenlly   have  made  them  look  anxiou.-lj 
towards  AiiH-rica  as  a  valuable  market  for  the  sale  * 
of  those  productions.     'France  ou^lil  to  desire  ijie 
coiiinicice  of  the   United  States,"  sajK   Brissof.— 
"I'liey  olkr  to  her  an  immense  consumption  for  her 
wines   and   brandies;  therefore  Ihe  commerce    willi 
the  Unileii  Slates  will  be  the  cause  of  the  laiprnve- 
iiient   in    Fiench  cultivation   and  industry."     H.-.rt, 
then  n  an  acknowledgment  why  the  United  ^*t.yfes 
should  restrict  the  manufacture  of  wine.      We  cin- 
not  than  otherwise  admit  they  possess  every  facditf 
lor  its  successful  culture;  bul  at   Ihc  same  "lime  thV 
interest  of  our  country  forbids  it:    they  are  the  con- 
sumers of  from  one,  to   two  millions  of  our  wines 
and  brandies  annua[lv. 

it  is  not  neceskary  to  dwell  longer  in  lhi.«  place, 
on  the  views  of  these  pulilieians,  for  in  every  page 
i^discoveraUle,  an  ardent  altdChmrnt  to  the  iutercsis 
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UL.4    tioiioiiialile,    WIS    u'lqiii'Miunalily    .uiioiig    tin- 
caiisi-s   \liirli    urged    Ihvni  lu  oppose  its  cullivalioii 
in  thr  Uiiituil  States  of  Nurlli  Atiierira    Tin- uhsh-Iv 
for  I'AliTior  commerce  h;ts  no  duubl  been  .inollifr  ul 
the  call^es  which  has  di-lay.il   the  cullivalioii  of  the 
vine   Ml   ihis  cu'inlry.     Abbe  AUbly,   nml  the  cele 
bralrit   Uiiclor  Price,  have  exhorted    the  indep.  n 
ilent    Americans,    if  not    to   exchide    rxt' nor   com- 
meice  entirely  from   Ih'-ir  pints,  at   least  lo  l<eep    it 
within    verv  contracti-d    linunds.     "'Ala-!    wliat  can 
the   United  Sla'es  impurt  from  Europe,"  continues 
Dr.  Price,  -'except  it  be  infecli'iri?      I  avow  it," cries 
the  IJt.etor.  ••!   Iieinlil'- in  thinkiiiic  on  llu-  furor  for 
exterior  commerce,   which    is  apparently    goin^    to 
turn    the    heads    of  the  Americans.     E»ery    nation 
spreads  nets  around  the  United  Slates,  and  caresses 
•  hem,  in    order  to    ijain  a    preference;  but  then-    in 
terest  cautions  them  to  beware  of  these  seductions." 
In  the  present  situation  of  our  country;  in   the    in- 
fancy of  its   u.anufactoiies  ext.-rior   eiMiimerce  ap- 
pears   ahsidulely    necessary   for  a   lime  to    its    well 
beinu;    hot    the    period    is    fast    arrivinj;,  when    we 
.shoidd  look   to  our  own  resources.      It  is  very   well 
remembered,  sa\s  a    wrilei    in   the    Na'i'Uial   Advo- 
cate, that   in  1815.    It!  .md  17  the  merchants    north 
of  the    P.itomac,    inclM.iiii;;   the    sliippoii;    interest, 
sunk  oOU  miliioijs  of  dollars   which  weie  lost  to  our 
country.      A  deslroyiiii;  an^id  could  njt  spread  dcao- 
lation  more   comphle  ami   appiima;;  the  lime  is  not 
remote  when   the  true  cause  uill  be  acluiowledKed, 
and  iroveinmei.t    will  bechu-,;ed    Willi  tlie  want    of 
fore^inht,  and    with    not    having  guarded    with   her 
ehield  the  resources   of  the  country;  had  they   here 
discovered  the  cliatiges  which  the  woild  was  to  un- 
dergo in  passing  from  war  to  peace,  and  having  di- 
rected the  energies  of  this    nation   to  that,  we    arc 
now  we   trust  resolved   upon — viz:   Manulacturiii:;, 
»vc  should  have  bien  the  rii  best  nation  on  the  globe. 
In  extending  our  examination  into  the  causes  which 
at  present  oper.ile  against  its  propagation  and  culti- 
vation, we    have   with   regret   to  enumerate   those 
whirh    have    been   urged    by  our   own   counlrym-n. 
We  have  often    heard  it   said,  that    ii  is  impossible 
for  the  vine,   to  be    raised   on  an    extensive  scale   to 
any  advantage  in  this  country;  lor  we  possess  situa- 
tions, that   do  appear  at   the  first  view  very  eligible 
for  the  vine,  but  upon  a  trial  ihey  do  lu.t  exhibit  the 
expectations  enter taimd  of  them.     However  in  an- 
swer to  Ibis  objei  lion  a  little  tim.-,  and  some  imlus- 
Iry  will  show  that  those  conclusions   are  erroneous. 
and  the  reverse   of  what  is  expressed      Agiin^we 
are  dispo-cd  to  enter  upon  the  pUnling  of  the  vine, 
and  would  do  it,  if  it  were  not,  that  our  knowkilge 
yfere  limited;  also  the  considerable  dilficulty  of  ob- 
taining those  who  possess  the  necessary  inlormalion 
regarding   its   culture,  and    the   uncertainty   in   the 
choice  of  the    particular  species  which   would    best 
suit  our  soil  and  climate.     Nnw  these  causes,  upon 
the   tirst  examination,  may  appear  fnvolou.^  and  in- 
cffiicnt;  iieveilhile-s   that  they  do  in  part  delay  lis 
cultivaiion,  is  eiiJeiit  to  those  who  have  made  much 
inquiry  inlo    the  objecti'ins  against   ibe  piupagation 
and   cultivaiion   of  the    vine   in   the   United   States. 
To   remove   those    bars   and   apprehensions   enter- 
tained   for    ils    ultimate    success,   and    as   the    be-t 
means  to  impart  the  necessary  infoimation  roncern- 
ing  its  piupagation  and  cultivation,  we  have  deemed 
it  expedient  10    form  a  social  conjpact,  whose  "end 
and   aim"   shall   be   to   collect    -..id  disseminate  all 
knowledge  coiicernin:;  the    .ne. 

The  formaiion  of  the  society  ronlemplated,  would 
eventually  overcome  the  diffi.  ulties  now  attending 
its  general  introduction;  for  acting  as  a  body  would 
enalde  us  to  collect  such  information  as  w  >uld  be 
impracticable  individu.dly.  We  possess  many  ad- 
vantages at  Ihis  lime,  but  known  lo  very  lew.  There 
are  many  individuals  in  Ihis  state  that  have  applied 
themselves  diligent!)  .  and  indeed  vert  suecesalolly 
to  the  pnipaKaticMI  and  ciil'iv  iliiiii  of  the  vine  on  a 
tmall  scale,  and  iiu  doubt  Ihey  possess  inlurmatioii 


thai  is  liuly  valuable.  At  the  present  period  this 
knowledge  in  a  manner  is  useless;  but  if  a  socie') 
lor  Ibis  particular  purpose  exisle.l.  it  would  doubt- 
less be  communicateil,  as  also  a  very  powerful  in- 
cenlive  111  -.irgc  on  ti  furiber  invesligaiions. 

Its    exislriici'  would    very  likely  cause   the  formit 
lion  of  siii.ij.r  socn  lies  m  oilier   states,  the   ad»an 
li^es  llieii  liom  aiisiiij;  caiiiiut  be  loo  justly  appre- 
cia;ed.      I  I   the  event  .d'  its  lorio.ition  il  is   respect 
fully  siig-e>t>d  at  iht   iliHerent  vinbige   perioiN,  the 
noldin^  .,f  jairs  or  exiiibili'ns  of  wine  made  in  thi« 
state,  ,ui<\  of  iipe  frill!,  accompanied  with  Ibe  name 
and    ajse  of  vine,  country   in>)igeiiOiis   to,  exposuie. 
soil,  and    mode   of  coliivation.      As   an   iiicii>-mcnl. 
lo  till   best   sample  of  wine,  and  the  most  superiour 
fruit,  a  premium   mi;;ht    l>e  adju  Iged. 

The  manifold  advaiitiyes  ari.-iiig  from  a  proce- 
dure of  this  kind  are  sell-evid.nt.  Ileie  would  be 
presented  at  one  view  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  inijuirer  h.is  before  him  the  wine  and  fruit,  a 
a  specimen  of  the  soil,  ami  a  history  of  ils  exposure 
and  cullivation;  by  which  specimens  he  could  iin- 
ni.diately  direct  hiiiisi  If  lo  that  particular  species  ol 
the  vine,  which  would  best  suit  his  own  soil  and  -i- 
tuation.  Then  would  he  commence  the  great  work 
of  planting  the  vine,  not  with  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensions atlcndinu  ilie  uninformed,  but  wilh  Ibe  as- 
surance and  reliance  ibat  accompanies  ihe  mure  ex- 
perienced. I  Will  not  aiitiiipale  Ihe  pleasure  of  a 
mind  inquisitive  into  nature's  beauties,  and  the  in- 
expressible delight  in  exaopining  and  contrastins 
the  nuineroiis  vaiieties  of  this  great  genus  i>f  plants, 
ll*t  may  be  then  presented  to  view.  In  this  as 
semblige,  may  not  Ibe  diiiiiniiiive  H(itifJVuii,  vie 
wilh  Ibe  enormous  Syridii;  and  the  curimisly  slii 
p.  d  Aleppo  einiilale  Ibe  singularly  shaped  Condihoiif 
V\  e  wish  It  lo  be  recollected,  that  this  plan  is  re- 
commended, not  imposed;  yet  we  hope  it  will  receive 
that  sedate  and  candid  consideration,  which  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject  d.-m.mds, 
and  which  it  certainly  should  receive.  For  at  lliis 
time  it  is  only  left  to  prove,  that  we  have  similir 
climates  and  as  suitable  situilions  as  are  to  bi 
found  in  any  of  ihe  countries  where  this  plant  is 
cultivated.  At  the  same  time  we  wi>h  H  not  lo  be 
Understood  that  we  desire  to  make  a  vineyard  ol 
ttie  United  States;  but  that  we  pus-ess  in  an  emi 
neiit  decree  very  many  situations,  soils  and  expo- 
sures, that  could  not  be  adapte.l  to  the  ordinal) 
purposes  of  agricullure;  which  if  set  with  the  vin.-, 
and  proper  cultivation,  would  reward  by  prolit  and 
pleasure  the  skill  and  exertions  of  their  improvers 
Wine,  in  the  language  of  a  very  eloquent  French 
writer,  becomes  a  real  want  of  those  vvho  have  once 
been  acquainted  with  it,  Happy  or  miseiable,  rich 
or  poor,  every  body  mak'-s  u.<e  of  wine.  Wine  is 
Ihe  delight  of  Ihe  happy,  or  of  the  rich.  It  helps 
llie  iinlortunale  to  support  his  sorrow;  the  poor 
think  Ihey  find  an  equivalent  for  tiie  food  Ihey  are 
without.  Fase  lias  been  lately  too  general  m  the 
United  Slates,  not  to  have  introduced  the  use  ol 
wme;  and  futuiity.by  augmenting  their  means,  will 
only  increase  tli'ir  want  i>i  this  liqnir. 

As  necessary  then  as  is  this  commodity,  upon  re 
lleclion  it  is  suipiisiii;;ly  strange,  thai  very  ade- 
quately possessed  witli  every  facility  for  ils  iiianul  ic 
tiiie  in  this  counlry.  that  we  should  so  buiic  have 
been  obliged  to  depend  upon  for.  igii  importation, 
Tbe  peiiod,it  IS  hoped,  i>  not  very  distant,  when 
we  sinll  hail  this  species  of  induslry  as  a  happv 
harliiiiger  lo  her  future  ;;reatiiess  Ihe  grape  vine 
ol  many  distinctly  dill,  rent  species,  is  indigenous 
III  Ihe  United  Slates,  and  may  be  foiiml  in  every 
dejcree  of  latitude  from  Miine  to  Florida.  We 
iiiigbt,  with  care,  domesticate  to  our  climate,  man) 
ol  Ibe  richer  and  more  delicate  varieties  uf  the 
soolhern  latitudes;  as  plants  liave  an  astonishing 
f.cihly  to  acciimniodale  themselves  lo  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  none  more  particularly  than  the  vine. 
We  oiler  to  your  consideration  the  lollowmg  valua- 


nil  i.ibie,  of  coriespundin^  lempiralures  in  relali.in 
to  the  ij.ii'sl  wines,  ind  tlm-e  in  con  iderable  repute, 
as  taken  from  ihe  new  Cy  Imedia. 

jVoaelte,  Rlteni.th  and  A/'-c*. which  are  produced  Id 
49  lo  50  dfjsfi  es,  1. 01  lb  la'i  nde  m  Furope.  eqii  il  in 
.Norih  .inierica  ti  40  to  41  di  jtri  es.  (  hampaf^i 
miie  III  49  equal  to  4')  in  Norili  America.  Biir;;imdj- 
"iiie.  most  cxqiiisile,  in  47  in  48  nnrili  fiiiliide  in 
Fumpe.  equil  in  North  iiiieina  lo  38  '•.  39  CUir- 
e/.  .SVii/feme  and  Grave  vviiies,  44i  to  451,  equal  to 
.J3i  111  36,i. 

Oporlo  or  Port  wine  which  is  produced  in  41  to 
'.'0  imnh  latitude  in  Europe,  equal  in  N.  America  to 
.j'i  to  20. 

Lisbon  and  Carcavetla  wines  in  S9J  lo  S9J  equal 
to  iHi  to  SOi.  Xms  or  Sh.  rry— St.  I,uc  .r  and 
Mala;;a  or  nionntaiii  wi;ies  are  produced  in  37  to 
,i8,  equal  to  'i'Ji  to  30', 

I  o  these  iinlications  of  temperature  may  be  ad- 
di-il  the  celebrated  wiiii"  calli  d  Tokay  II  is  iiianu- 
1  irlured  near  a  place  of  the  sa.ne  n.i.ne  in  IImii;ary, 
in  49  degrees   noilb,  a  ti'mper  itiire  appr<i;<ching  to 

I  bit  of  Chmipiune,  one  ol  thi-  best  wine  districts  ia 
France.  "'I'liis  situation  nny  be  considered  aa 
nearly  corresponding  wiili  ihal  which  belongs  to  the 
level  country  suiitli  of  tln'  common  piun;  ol  contact 
i)f  Virginia,  .Miiyland  and  P>-iiii-\  Ivaiiia."  We 
nnv  also  add  •'the.  red  and  white  Constantia. 
wliirb  are  prudiieed  in  34  ib 'jrees  suutii.a  pnsition 
il.  ti, led  collier  than   tbe  same  latitude    nnrlli  "      By 

II  IS  correspondence  of  ti'mjieralure,  betwi't-n  parts 
nl  our  coiiiiliy  anil  the  disliicts  above  enumerated, 
till-  siicoess  of  Ihe  wine  iiiaiiulaclure  appears  to  be 
ri  iidered  eerl.iin,  especi.dly  wln-n  we  consider  the 
viriety  and  nunibi'r  of  niir  iiaiiTe  grapes.  NVo  are 
enabled  by  tbe  industry  and  pi-rs  ■veranee  of  a  few 
eiilliv.itors  in  this  country,  to  otf-r  convincing 
proofs  of  its  eiiliie  piaclliableness.  Mr.  F.ichel- 
bersjer,  who  lias  paid  eimsidi  labli  attenlion  lo  Ihis 
sntiieet,  offers  a  ealenlalinn  of  Mie  rosi  nf  a  viiie- 
)arilof  tin  acres.  Hem.kis  il  amiuinl  on  the  ttfth 
viar  of  its  culture  (Ihi  prii.d  of  its  full  bearinc)  to 
3,l-i7  liollais.  Then  bill  iws  a  stdleimnt  of  s;ross 
producr,  annual  advance  fur  cultivation,  and  nett 
product '%(  ten  acres. 

Piodvce  nf  len  acres. 


60  hhds.3,780  galls,  at   jl 
Deduct 
Annual  advance  fier  acre  i'ii, 
10  per  cent   jiterest  Ihereon, 
10  per    cent,  indeninilv    on 
gross  produce  loi  loss  of  crops. 


83,780  00 


J250  00 
■io  00 

378  00 


653  00 


83.1-27  tlO 


Nelt  product, 
or  $312  70  per  acie. 

This  c  dculatiou  "it  must  be  remembered,  is  not 
a  mere  creature  olpen.  ink  and  paper,"  bul  is  a  re- 
sult that  may  be  ji-pended  upon;  and  one  which 
unquestionably  bolui  nut  a  suin-ieiit  encouragement 
to  every  proprii-torof  the  soil  to  commence  the 
"grenl  wiirk  of  plaiiliifi;  the  vine." 

"Il  appi-irs  to  us.'sHvsa  writer  in  a  Philadelphia 
paper,  "that  no  specks  of  agriculture,  in  the  best 
soils,  or  hoiticullure  it.rich  icardens,  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  city  markets,  e,r  produced  such  piofils  89 
the  vine  vvould  yield  loia  century  to  coiuc  if  pro- 
perll  cultivated  in  the  Unittil  States-" 

These  ideas  perfectly  co\)cide  with  our  own,  from 
what  little  experience  we  bae  had  in  the  ciillivMliyn 
of  a  lew  varieties  of  supehjr  talile  gra(ie.  The 
city  of  Baltimore,  is  perh.ips.i  ||,|.^  tune,  in  pns- 
se-isiou  of  as  valuable  a  iiumbe  (,(■  txceediiiKly  su- 
perior table  fruit,  as  may  be  lot,.,)  i„  ;,nv  other  »i- 
lilHtiiin  in  the  Uinled  siates.  l  (|,e  i-if.irls  of  R 
French  geiitlemaii  of  this  city,  wq  (,„„„„  |„  ihe 
most  'if  you,  are  we  indebted  lor  v,.  greater  part 
of  this  varii-ly;  and  whose  laudable  e,,r|j„ns  ill  the 
introduction  and  cultivation  of  lUe  yo»l  delicate 
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anil  »u|i>Tii>r  larirlirH  nl'  l.pnitu  lil'lr  ki'M""' ''* 
i«r*c  (hi-  limln'>l  cni-oinmaiJ.  'I'h:!!  lli-ir  rulliva 
lion  for  ilic  ulile  only,  will  yirlil  *ii  iiiiinonsc  (jrolii. 
thr  loll'-HinK  CiLultlion  i^  inlrmlnl  lo  !<h<>w: — »«» 
you  h«rr  pUnti'il  nne  thuuMiul  vinr«.  wliifli  will 
not  ofriipv,  hill  liulo  more  lh«ii  llir  '"O  lliirds  ol 
•a  m-rr,  nnil  rach  vinr  ,il  Iho  pi-nml  ol  I'm-  )«ar>. 
(lull  llirrc  will  !«•  con«ulrr*t>l'  fruit  aflt-r  (he  ^<■^Ol^ll 
yp.ir)  will  yield  at  the  least  compulalioD  fil'tren 
po<iii<l>. 

Now  Ihe  niannrr  vie  shonlil  di-posc  of  tliis  fruit, 
wotilil  l>f.  h)  liaviiiK  jars  made  siiiiilar  to  those  in 
whtoli  arr  liroii|;hl  Iniporlrd  graprs,  or  in  any  ollifr 
•hap<'»liirh  ivduld  lio^t  s^iil  llio  p<ir|iosr,aiiil  a» '1>'' 
diliTcnl  varifiifH  npriii-d,  llicy  should  he  carefull.v 
collrrlid  and  ."rnt  in  (hose  Jirs  to  auction,  the) 
Wiiiilil  ihrre  hrinu.  nt  Ihe  loi\e>t  calculation,  from 
121  '"  '^  '"  I'""  pound.     We  will  say, 


15,000  lbs.  at   10  cts.  per  Ih. 
Deduct. 
An   allowance  for  sundry  ex- 
peii>e9  aKrndinK  rullivatlon,         ^l.'iO  00 
10  pir  rrnt.  interi-sl  thereon,        15  00 
For  Ihe  purrha.se  of  jars,  laO  00 

10  per  rent  indeiunitr  on 
grosi  produce  for  lo!«s  of  crops,     150  00 

P^r  cenlage  on  the  sales  at 
tuclion  and  other  contingent  ex- 
penses, 150  00 


Nett  product  of  1000  vines. 


^1,500  00 


615  00 


$885  00 


To  those  unaccustomed  to  Ihe  vine,  this  compu- 
tation  may  seem   highly   exaggiralcd;    but  depend 
upon  it.  he  who  ba^  penetraiion  enough  to  perceive 
its  prarticabilitv;    and  will  lirst  cnmmnirp  the  buji- 
Des«  upon  an  iil''n«ive  scale,  heina  'hp  first  in  mar- 
ket with   largi-   quanlilips,  will   uiiqiipslionrihiy  reap 
the  rich<">l  harre>ts       For  Ihe  fuilher  t-lucidaiinn  nl 
our  suhji-cl.  we  subjoin  the   nimpiilalion    made   by 
Mr    Loubat.  "one   arre  o(    land   ran   lasily  contain 
1200  roots  of  erapr  \iiie«.  which  if  ciiltiraled  as  hi 
reromniPnds  wMI  not  cost  in  this  cuiiitrr  nmr"  than 
the  cultit  ilinn  ol  corn.      Suppose  that  'ach   inipori- 
ed  root  sliiiidd  pr'idiice  oiily  six    pou«ds  of  giapts. 
•nd  Ihe  grap.s  should  sell  li.r  only  sixceiils  a  (lOiiinl. 
the  proceeds  would  be  ^43-2  each  J»ar;    and  if  con 
Terled  into  wine,  one  acre  yielding  7,200  |ioiinds  ol 
|;r.tpes  will  produce  620  s^llnns.  which  al  50  cents 
per   s;all(in,  will  tjive  jSlO.  if  converliri  into  bran<l> 
620  i^allons  of  wine  giiiii;;  120  Kall'Mis  of  brandy  al 
one  diillar.  will  be  1  JO  dollars  '    MaM>  observalions 
supporting   IIS.  may    bt-   found  in   a    It-lli-r    Irom  W  . 
Eblerton  Allen.  Esq.  to  Dr.  Mitchell  of  N-w  York 
Its  length   precludes    our  nnlicins    it    in  tins   pl..ce. 
It  may  be  found  on   th*-  6th  nuoiber,  vol    10.  <d'  Ihe 
American  Farmer.      Bui  we  are  satisfied  a  suftiriin 
cr  has  been  adduced  to  prove  lo  the  most  skeplical. 
that  what  is  now  required  to  if  ake  its  cultivation  ol 
iniioense  national  as  wpII  as  individual   impnrlaiicc 
is  to  extend  our  research  into  Ihc  best  manner  ol  cul- 
tivating, •'rciring   and  manaeeiiipnt"  of   this  pl.uil. 
W'hicli  require  prrsecnring   -itlpntions  'hat  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  the   Tormation    of  a   society  loi 
this   pailicular  objicl.     Before  closing  our  remarks 
upon    this  subject,  it  mny    not  be  improper  lo  lake 
a  cur-ory  view  of  the  benefits  which  would  he  deri- 
ved frnni  its  ciilliialinn  in    this   coiiiiiry.     The   first 
and  the  most  important  nne,  th<"  object  of  all  our  in- 
dustry, that  of   a  pcciiniaiy  cnnsidt  ration,  has  been 
considerably  dwell  upon  in    our  preceding   obseiva- 
tions.      Howett  r,  its  cubivation  upon  farmsorlind- 
cd  estates,  would  greatly  •  nhance  their  value,  iheie 
can  be  no  question       Instance  the  estate  olCl.aleaii 
Margaux,  in  France, '•  which  produced    400  hoi;!'- 
heads    a  year,  was   sold    for  80  000  francs,  <  If;,(l00 
dollars  )     \{,   wiiie«  in  vats  on    'be   l»e,  in  llie    yen 
1814,  sold  for  3,000  Iraucs,  1000  the  tun  of  lour 


liiig..hc»ds."  In  our  own  country  ,  Mr.  F.ichelberger 
■  a\s,  "ihal  a  larmi  r  e.\pcrieiiced  in  vines,  ami  a  re- 
spoii«il>|p  man,  who  knows  what  be  is  about,  ottered 
bim  200  dollars  an  acre  per  year  for  his  vineyard, 
wliicb  be  refused  "  Kveii  in  llie  cily  ol  IV.IIiiiMire, 
a  dwelling  bouse  with  »  lot  allached  Ibcrelo,  and  set 
>Mlb  vines,  if  iillircd  for  sale  at  the  vinlagi'  period, 
tvniild  commaiiil  Irnm  2ilil  lo  500  dollars  more,  than 
if  planted  with  any  other  species  of  horl'culture. 

.\nother  and  a  moinenlous  advanlage  arising  from 
Ihe  msniifacture  of  w  iiie,  would  be  I  be  exchanging  a 
( oiiiparatively  iiiiioreiil  and  cxbilirating  beverage, 
bir  ibose  which  are  bi:.lily  delcleiious  in  their  nature. 
iml  destructive  in  llieir  consequences.  That  the 
silf-destroyiog  vice  ol  iiiteriiiifrniice,  is  enlending  its 
calamitous  inlluence  over  iiiii  happy  country,  and 
demoralizing  and  depopiilaling  its  inliabilants,  is  a 
rcalily  that  calls  loudly  for  the  exerlion  of  every 
possible  means  lor  lis  suppression.  "Poverty,  sick- 
ness and  even  death  m.iy  be  endureil;"  but  when  Ihe 
degraded  creature  ol  intemperance  enters  the  do- 
mestic circle,  then  comes  sorrow.  "Ilial  rends  Ibe 
heart — grief  that  cannot  be  alleviated,  that  will  mil 
be  comforled."  There  is  no  end  lo  the  miseries  which 
ensue  from  intemperance.  "Oo  not  the  maniac, 
the  dropsical,  the  liver-grown,  meet  our  eye  in  eve- 
ry street?  L)o»s  not  the  groan  of  the  su'c-iile  v  ibrale 
on  every  ear.'  Do  we  not  see  former  aiHuence  clolli- 
ed  in  the  rags  of  squalid  poverty,  in  every  huspilal, 
workhouse,  or  charity,  or  wamieriiig  in  forma  pait- 
jieiia,  Irom  door  lo  door?  Do  we  not  see  every  tn 
w  lib  which  nature,  religion,  or  affection,  binds  us  in 
social  harmony,  severed  by  Ibe  inlnxicaling  howl? 
H  <ve  these  and  a  thousand  other  examples  any  ope- 
rative effect  in  checking  the  evil?  Litlle  or  none." 
.\nd  are  Ihe.y  not  a  series  of  consequences  that  are 
daily  augmenting?  To  the  divine,  lo  llic  pbilaiilhro- 
(lists,  and  to  Ihc  patriot  are  Ihey  not  alarming?  Va- 
rious have  heen  the  societies  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  union,  for  the  suppression  of  intempe- 
rance, but  with  lillle  success;  for  be  assured,  that  it 
will  still  continue  to  increase,  so  long  as  the  dislilla- 
tioii  and  importation  of  such  a  quantum  of  ardent 
spirits  is  upheld. 

It  may  he  urged  as  an  objection,  that  a  free  inilul 
geiice  ill  wine  would  be  attended    with  llie  same  in- 
jurious results,  as  that  of  ardent  spiiits      In  answer. 
we  have  very  cogent  reasons  to  believe  that  Ihe  sim- 
ple fermented   juice  of  the    grape,  or  wine,  was  the 
only  beverage  intended  by  our  creator;    IjuI  the  ad 
vancements  in  tlie  science  of  cht-mislrv,  have  disclo- 
sed in    many  of  the  IVuils  of  the  earth,  the  different 
salts  and  spirits  which  constitute  brandy  or  alkoliol 
and  which  were    revealed    vviibout    fiisl  considering 
their    niorwl   and  political  effects,  and  the  means  of 
preveiiling'  their  incoiivenieMces. 

As  a  medical  agent,  and  as  an  auxiliary  in  Ihe  va 
rious  manufaclories,  ii  proves    to    be    an    invaluable 
result;  but   its    perverted  use  already,  is  more  to  be 
lamented  Ihan  Ihe  devastations  of  war. 

Ii  Hioiid  have  been  more  lo  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, bad  aideni  spirits  and  wine  been  only  used  as 
lueiiicinal  and  chemical  agents;  but  oflwo  evils  that 
have  presented  ihemsf  Ives,  the  least  should  be  made 
choice  ol — "Ii  is  well  known,''  observes  the  learned 
Dr  IMaccolloch,  "that  diseases  of  Ihe  liver  are  the 
uiosi  common,  and  Ihe  most  formidable  of  those  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits;  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain no  such  disordeis  lullovv  ihe  intcinpiiale  use  of 
pvre  wine,  however  long  in  bilged  in;  lo  the  cnnceal- 
id  and  unwitting  consumplion  id'  spirits,  therefore, 
as  contained  in  Ihe  wines  roiniaonly  drunk  in  this 
ronnlry,  is  to  bcalliibuted  the  excessive  prevalence 
of  ihose  bepatirk  affections  which  are  comparative- 
ly hide  known  to  our  continenlal  neighbours."  |l 
may  be  aodoced  as  a  well  know-i  fact,  that  in  the 
dirterciii  winccoiinlries,  the  inhabilanls  aresingulaily 
lemprralc,  and  the  effects  daily  evinced  in  our  own 
Iroin  inU.mpcrance,  ate  unknown  amongst  ihem.  As 
for  a  reformation  of  the  present  generation  of  our 


country  from  the  hnbilii  of  lutemperHncc,  it  !•  out  of 
Ihe  (|ueiition. 

"  Habits  arc  stubborn  things, 
And  when  a  man  is  turned  of  Inrly, 
The  ruling  passioo'i  j;n>vvn  »i>  nau,;lily, 
There  is  no  clipping  of  il<  wln^s.' 

However,  unless  u  cnmmencinienl  be  made,  \v© 
can  never  expect  a  result;  our  efl  ris,  .4s  beblea* 
•  hey  are,  may  be  acUnowlcdged  in  Ih  nkfiil  aapira- 
lions  by  luliire  generalimis,  and  Ihcy  may  comnic- 
morale  the  era  which  firs'  g.ive  rise  1  i  Ihe  Bticcessful 
aitempis  for  the  subduing  of  this  "all-besetting  sin." 
Our  aim  should  be  lo  lessen  di^lill.itiiin  and  inirodiice 
in  its  stead  that  of  fcriiienlHliou,  and  the  only  [wssi- 
tile  manner  Ihal  can  be  conceived  by  us,  to  diminish 
Ihe  enormous  dislillalion  of  grain,  and  consequent- 
ly Ihe  mippression  of  inlPinperancc,  is  to  comuiaud 
ihc  alien  tiuii  of  the  growers  of  Ihe  grain,  to  I  In  pUnt- 
iiig  of  the  vine,  by  the  pursuit  of  which,  ibey  would 
find  an  additional  resource  lo  llieir  already  vastly 
acc|uired  means  of  income.  The  '■xteiil  ol  pr  dii  aris- 
ing from,  and  Ihe  all(-nlion  necessary  in  the  uianu- 
faetore  of  wine,  would  finally  eradicate  Ihiii  anxiety 
fur  di.tillation  then  we  vvoulil  see  llieir dislilleries  not 
polished  up  for  the  coming  harvcsi,bul  lying  iieg- 
btcted  and  unattended,  as  are  now  seen  vi  ry  many 
siluaiions,  that  are  adniirably  adapted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  I  his  most  useful  and  prutjtable  branch  of 
agiicullure. 

Having  nd  doubt  trespassed  upon  your  patience, 
but  the  imporlance  of  the  subject  demands  it,  we 
claim  your  indulgence  for  a  few  minutes,  until  we 
shall  have  considered  another  advantage,  though  last 
is  not  the  le.st.  Thai  of  lulioducing  into  our  mar- 
kets for  the  table,  the  wliolesouie  and  most  delicious 
Iruit  of  Ihe  vine.  To  Ihose  who  are  Ihe  guardians 
of  health,  it  need  not  be  asserted,  that  most  of  ihe 
diseases  of  our  summer  seasons,  especially  among 
llie  poorer  classes,  are  occasioned  by  Ihe  too  free 
inilolgence  of  Ihe  varied  piilpuiis  frnils  daily  inlrodu 
ceil  into  our  markets.  Indeed,  with  many  in  these 
seasons.  Ihey  consiiliite  Ibeir  principal  food, and  the 
dire  tflecis  are  evinced  in  IberaiasCs  of  cholera, 
liiarrba'a  and  dysentery,  wlucli  sweep  ofl  their  thou- 
sands yearly!  That  Ihose  effects  would  in  a  great 
degree  be  obviated  by  the  grape,  is  evident,  "for 
the  juice  of  Ihe  grape  consists  of  a  large  proportion 
of  saccharine  mailer,  ol  the  .sweet  or  lei  iienliiig 
priiici|ilc,  which  Hfipears  to  be  a  oiodilic.ilion  of  the 
saccharine  piiiiciplc  of  v.irious  acids,  esfiecially  the 
lariaric  and  malic  and  vaiious  ill  defined  enlractive 
matters. 

"These  principles  left  lo  themselves  in  a  medium 
temperature,  s  ion  liegin  lo  re  icl  upuii  one  another, 
and  some  of  Ihem  al  Uiiglh  undergo  remark. .ble 
changes.  I'bis  poeess  is  termed  ferntentitlioii,  and 
cnnsiiiutes  the  giand  principle  of  win.  iii  ikiiig  — 
When  Ibis  process  has  bevun  to  subside,  il  will  be 
found  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  sacchaiine 
principle  has  disappeared,  and  th.il  its  pl.ice  is  sup- 
plied liy  a  corresponding  portion  of  alkohol  or  ar- 
dent spirit.  This  is  the  most  striking  (e..tiire  of  the 
change  either  in  quality  or  qoaniity.  In  si  oil,  the 
sweel  and  crude  juice  of  the  grape  is  found  to  be 
converted  into  wine  " 

Il  i.s  evident  from  the  changes  this  fioit  under- 
goes, Ihal  there  can  arise  no  such  iiijuiioos  elF- cts, 
as  must  'iipervene  from  Ihe  use  of  Ihe  (lulpous;  md 
we  might  say  with  propriety,  half  putrid  Inn's  ob- 
tained iroro  our  markets.  I  hey  are  ;iot  eapaOlc  of 
either  a  spirituous  or  vineous  leriiientatinii,  winch 
would  in  a  measure,  counteract  any  deleterious  ef- 
fects upon  ihe  animal  economv;  but  sus  eptible  of 
Ihose  peculiar  cliemical  conditions,  which  arc  de- 
s'ruclivc  to  its  healllilul  actions,  and  which  make  it 
of  impoi  lance  to  place  some  subsiitnle.  which  will 
he  salisfni  torily  found  in  ihalnf  the  grape 

The  time  allolled  having  expired,  we  cannot  but 
lliank  you  for  your  kiinl  indulgence;  ut  Ihe  ni.igoi- 
lude  aud   impuitsuce  of  the  subject  claim  a  more 
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<pri»ii»  aiiii  able  consiileration  than  can  be  given  liy 
HI,  anil  we  liojic  Utete  is  some  one  in  ihls  a^5elllbly, 
hHo  biing  beller  qna!ili.;d,  may  ansuer  any  ol)j<-c- 
tiuns  llial  rn,<y  be  urged  ajjainal  tlie  formalion  of  a 
iociely  devoled  lo  this  parlicnlar  purpose.  Having 
now  dune,  v.e  trust  the  cause  lo  your  own  snpiiiur 
judui'ncol*.  Bill  remember  tliat  persevenmce  sur- 
inounls  every  ditEculty,  and  is  all  Ibat  is  requi.ed  lo 
•insare  success. 


AORZCVZc^SUK-S. 


(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
ON  THE  D.VIRV  HUSBANDRY  OK  SCOT- 
LAND. 

Kxlraul  of  a  letter  from  William  Alton,  l>ii. 

The  district  of  Cunninglianjp,  in  (lie  county  of 
Ayr,  has  certainly  been  the  cradle  of  Scotch  dairy 
husbandry.  The  name  Cuinneag  signil'i-s,  in  the 
liaelic  language,  the  iutUr  cltitni;  and  Ciiiii-imi^- 
(im,  in  that  iangua^e,  means  \hc  Initler  dbitrirt.  That 
this  was  in  early  times  a  dairy  di.liict,  appciirs  from 
Uie  vast  quaiilily  of  cheese  paid  in  tilhe  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Kiluinniiig  lor  cenluiics  hcl'ore  llje  relor- 
uiation.  The  nioile  of  maiiagin;!  the  dairy  was  (hen 
very  imperfect— it  was  so,  indeed,  in  the  mcuiory  ol 
uiany  yet  alive— hut  the  first  improveuienl  made  in 
Ihat'branch  of  industry  in  Scotland,  commenced  in 
the  district  of  Cunninghame.  It  has  been  stilid,  thai 
a  wife  of  one  of  the  covenanters,  who  tui>k  refuse 
lor  some  time  in  Ireland, during  the  rei^n  ol  Charles 
II  ,  had  discovered  there  (he  improved  mmle  of  ma- 
kmg  full-milk  cheese,  and  thai  >Ue  hail  coinnicnced 
(he  practice  in  her  native  coiin(3;  but  this  dues  not 
•eeiii  lo  he  correct.  The  liish  have  ne»er  bi'cn  fa- 
ii.ed  for  makiii',;  cheese;  and  tlnl  of  improvid  cpiali- 
ty  was  Hol  heuan  to  be  made  in  Scotland  till  near  a 
c-ulury  alter  the  period  refeired  to.  The  arl  of  ma- 
kiiii;  skim  milk  cheese  was  made  known  lo  our  an- 
cestors by  the  Romans,  when  th.y  held  sway  in  I5ri- 
laio;  ami  no  person  who  could  make  th.it  species  ol 
ei.eese  could  fail  lo  perceive.  (i.a(  preserving  the 
cream  in  the  cheese,  rendered  it  richer. 

The  making  of  full-milk  cheese  hesan  to  be  prac 
tised  by  some  farmers  in  Cunninghame  about  the 
year  1760.  and  the  praclice  did  not  become  general, 
even  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  liil  lowaids  the  end  ol 
List  century;  but  it  has  been  ever  since  e.\(endiiii;. 
Jind  has  now  become  the  universal  piacdce,  not  on- 
ly in  Ihal  county,  but  also  in  those  of  Renfrew  and 
Lanark,  and  it  is  also  fast  exlendinu  to  other  coun- 

''''•  .  r  I 

The  dairy  breed  of  Scotland   have  been  rormed, 

ehietly  by  tkilful  management,  wKhiiMhe   last  hll> 

vrars;  and  they  are  slill  improv  in-  and  extending  lo 

other  counties.     Till  after   1770    the   cows  in  Cun- 

ninghame  were   small,  ill-fed,  ill-shaped,   and  gaie 

but  little  milk.     Some  cows  of  a  lar-er   breed,  and 

of  a  brown-andwhile  colour,  were  about  that  liiiie 

brought  to  Ayrshire  from  Teeswaler.  and  Iruui  ilol 

land,  by  some  of  the  patriotic  noblemen  of  Ayrshire; 

.■«nd  these    being  put  on   n<>'">  I'a^tiire  yielded   niori 

Millie  than  the  nalive   breed,  and   their  elves  were 

much  sought  aller  by   the   farmers.     At  that  time  a 

notion   i.revailed,  that    the  breed  of  cows  could   be 

iuiproved   merely    by   the   use  of   large    bulls:    thi> 

was  a  mistaken  notion,  for   wherever  laige  hulls  or 

.tallions  are   put  to  con>  or  marcs  that  are  iiilciior 

in  size,  or  bad  habit,  the   oll'-pring   has    always  bad 

large  bones,  but  were  generally  ill  shaped  mongieN. 

This     error     served    ureatly    to    delorm    the    daiii 

breed  of  Ayrshire,  till  it  was  coirecled  by  couplini; 

animals  mure  eijual  in  size,  and   by   lietler  leeiling. 

The  shapes  most  approved  of  in  the  Ayishire  djiiy 

breed  are  as  follows:  head  small,  but  ralli.r  long  and 

uiMTOW  at  the  muzzle;  the  e)e  small,  but  (juick  and 

lively;  the  horns  small,  dear,  bemled.  and  the  roots 

Hi   a  considerable  (li^tallce   from  each  olliei;   neck 

long  and  slcoder,  tapering  towards  the  head,  with 


little  loose  skin  hangucg  below;  shoulders  thin;  fore- 
quarters  lii^ht  and  tiiin;  hind  (piaiters  lar;;e  and  ca- 
pacious; back  straight,  broad  liehind,  and  (be  joinN 
of  Ihe  ciiiiie  rather  loose  and  open;  carcass  deep,  and 
the  pelvis  capacious  and  wide  over  the  hips,  with 
lleshy  buttocks;  tail  long  and  sm.<ll,  legs  small  and 
short,  with  firm  joints;  udder  capacious,  broad  and 
square,  stictching  forward,  and  neither  fleshy,  low 
hung,  nor  loose,  \»ith  the  milk  veins  large  and  pro- 
minent; teals  short,  pointing  outward,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other;  skin  thin  and 
loose,  hair  suit  and  woolly;  the  head,  horns,  and 
other  parts  of  least  value,  small,  and  the  general  li- 
gure  compact  and  well  proportioned. 

The  quantily  of  viilk  llie  Ayrshire  cows  yield  is 
not  easily  determined,  without  opening  a  door  for 
quibbling.  Alany  of  them  give  far  more  than  others; 
^dl  of  them  nivemore  or  less  according  lo  the  habit 
they  are  in,  their  age,  lime  of  calving,  mode  of  feed- 
ing. &.C.  But  when  every  thing  is  favorable,  they 
^ive  from  ei;;ht  to  twelve  Scotch  pints  per  day,  du- 
ring the  best  part  of  the  season;  many  of  them  give 
lilteen,  some  eighteen,  and  some  twenty  Scotch 
pints  (nearly  nine  gallons  and  a  half)  |ier  day.  for  a 
pari  of  Ihe  season:  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  heller  sort  of  the  breed  yield,  generally,  2.000 
Scotch  (lints  in  the  course  of  ten  months  alter  drop, 
ping  their  calf.  F.irmers  of  skill,  and  who  have 
good  pasturage,  would  not  keep  a  cow  that  would 
not  give  her  own  W(i:;lil  annually  uffull  milk  cheese. 

The  price  of  these  cows  varies  murh,  aecordin;; 
lo  circumstances.  In  general  lliey  sell  at  from  lOi. 
to  1  j/.;  many  of  them  have  sold  at  20Z.  anil  some 
of  them  at  30/.  and  upw.irds.  It  is  also  dilficiilt  to 
speak  id'  Ihe  qualily  of  milk,  as  some  cows  always 
;;ive  richer  milk  than  oiheis;  every  cow's  milk  is  af- 
feclid  by  the  habit  she  is  ill,  the  nearness  or  dis- 
tance lo  her  calviiij;,  as  well  as  by  her  fund;  and  the 
List  two  liills  of  milk  drawn  at  every  milaing  will 
)ield  more  butter  or  cheese  than  the  first  quart  la- 
ken  at  the  same  iiiilki-;;.  But,  ifenirally,  si.vtyfive 
Seolcli  pints  of  onliiiary  milk  will  yield  sixteen 
pounds  (of  twenty-two  ounces  and  a  half  per  lb.)  of 
lull-milk  cheese;  and  eight  pints  Scotch  will  give 
one  pound  (of  Iwcniy-lwo  ounces  and  a  half)  of  but- 
ter. 

'i'lic  first  produre  of  a  dairy  cow  is  her  half,  the 
next  is  the  milk  she  yields,  and,  ultimately,  her  car- 
cass; the  modes  of  inaiiaging  these  may  be  sborl'y 
noticed. 

'Ihe  calves  lliat  are  not  needed  for  stock  are  turn- 
ed over  to  the  bulehei;  some  of  them  are  fattened 
from  a  week  or  two  to  three  months  or  more.  A 
calf  that  has  not  been  fed  for  some  time  can  scarce- 
ly be  reckoned  human  food;  but  when  fed. even  for  a 
week  or  two,  it  becomes  very  wholesome  fare.  'J'he 
latleeing  of  calves  to  a  certain  extent,  brings  a  bet- 
ter letuni  Ibi  the  milk  so  applied,  than  it  can  do  when 
iii.ide  either  into  butter  or  cheese.  The  piice  of  a 
calf,  newly  ilropl.is  Tenerally  from  5s  lo7s.;  but  if 
led  upon  Its  mother's  milk  for  five  or  six  weeks,  tin- 
calf  will  give  from  ll.  lo  41.,  acroriliiii;  lo  the  price 
of  veal  at  the  time;  if  kipt  loimer  than  six  weiks. 
Ihe  calf  would  require  to  have  more  than  the  milk  ol 
one  cow,  and  the  leeilint:  does  not  pay  so  well  aller 
,is  it  docs  before  the  c.ilf  exceeds  that  age.  Miny 
calves  have  been  fed  about  Siratbaven,  in  Lanark 
shire,  uiilil  Ihey  were  upwards  of  three  months  old. 
and  the  followjiiK  prices  have  been  obtained  for 
some  of  them.  viz.  T  llamillon,  of  Greatbill,  n.-ar 
.Stralhaven,  obtained,  in  171)5,  when  Ihe  piiee  ol 
veal  dill  not  exceed  Ihiee-pence  per  pound  avonlu 
poise.  5/  for  a  calf;  it  would  have  niven.  at  some  pi- 
iiods  since,  nearly  three  times  that  sum.  James  ,\|. 
slon.of  Miiirburii,  in  that  neighbourhood,  fed.  in 
I7>)sl.a  calf  that  weighed  sixteen  stones,  (of  sixteen 
pounds  per  stone,  and  twenty  two  ounces  and  a  hall 
per  pouiiil.)  of  saleable  veal,  and  which  at  that  lime 
would  bun.;  in  the  Ulisgow  iiiaiket.  17/  'Ja.  ■!(/  be- 
sides hide,  head  aud  inleslines.     James  UraDger,  of 


Netherfield,  esq..  Thomas  While,  of  Tweedlehall, 
••sq  ,  and  William  Young,  of  Newtown,  all  near  to 
Stralhaven,  obtained  each  of  them  10/  or  upwards, 
for  calves  Ihey  h;>d  fed.  and  at  a  time  when  Ihe  price 
of  veal  was  one  Ihiid  lower  than  it  has  sometime* 
been.  In  1815.  Mr.  Sir.iiiK.  of  Sli.iwton,  fed  a  calf 
lo  Ihe  gross  living  weight  o(  thirty-Jice  slviiea,  (of  sil- 
leen  pounds  per  stone,  and  sixteen  ounces  per 
pounil;)  Mr.  Strans;  was  olTercd  1-1/  for  thesaleabU 
Veal  of  this  calf,  and  its  hide  and  ort'^l  would  have 
brought  him  from  30s  lo  40s  more.  He  did  not  ac- 
cept of  that  price,  and  ulliinately  lost  the  calf  b/ 
mismanagement.  William  Granger,  of  Dikehead, 
also  in  Ihe  same  neighbourhood,  fed  a  calf,  in  till 
ye;ir  1819,  to  ths  wciijhl  of  /ice/i/y-ZifO  itont  nine 
pountls  (twenty-two  ounce?  and  hall  per  pound,  and 
sixlcen  pounds  per  stone,)  of  saleable  veal  in  tlio 
four  quarters.  This  at  ten  pence  per  pound,  the 
price  at  that  time,  hrounht  liie  butcher  16/.  Is.  be- 
sides off.ll;  and  at  the  price  of  some  former  years, 
this  calf  would  have  brouuht  'J5/  sterling,  or  up- 
wards, in  the  shambles.  There  were  two  calre* 
killed  in  Ihe  Hamilton  market  wilhin  Ihe  last  lour 
uroliths  ihal  wei;;lred.  each  of  them,  fiiiirteen  atones, 
lni|ieiial  weight,  of  saleable  veal  in  lire  four  quar- 
ters. Other  instances  might  be  Jtiven.  but  these  ars 
siiHiiierrt  to  show  to  what  perfection  ihe  feedini;  of 
calves  has  been  brought  in  the  western  parts  of  lit* 
county  of  Lanark. 

I'lie  mode  of  feeding  is  simple  and  easy.  Th« 
caUes  arc  not  allowed  lo  suckle,  but  are  taught  to 
diiiik  their  milk  from  a  dish,  with  arr  arlilicial  teat, 
or  Ihe  linger  of  the  dairy  miid  put  into  their  moutk 
under  Ihe  surface  of  the  milk  in  the  dish.  The  USt 
of  this  is  to  make  them  drink  Iheir  milk  slowly,  sa 
•  hat  a  due  pro|)orlion  of  saliva  m;iy  be  secreted.— 
ihey  are  led  lv\ ice  every  day,  and  net  nothing  but 
milk  warm  from  the  cow.  If  the  call  becomes  cos- 
live,  some  bacon  or  million  broth  is  given  them  ia 
Iheir  milk,  and  if  Ihey  begin  lo  scour,  a  small  quan- 
lily  of  rennet  (used  to  cuagulale  milk)  cures  ihat 
disorder.  Or  a  lump  of  chalk  laid  belbre  them  to 
lick  at  iviH  also  cure  Ihe  looseness,  and  enable  tha 
animal  lo  swallow  more  of  its  saliva.  These  calvea 
are  neither  Lied,  nor  is  any  phjsic  given  to  them,  is 
order  to  reii(l>-r  Ihe  li;;hls  of  flesh  w  bite;  that  is  best 
accomplishcil'gy  feeding  them  on  water  gruel  for 
two  or  three  da^s  before  they  are  killed.  The  calve* 
are  kept  with  plenty  of  dry  straw  under  Ihem.anda 
considerable  portion  of  the  li;;ht  is  excluded,  Ihat 
ihey  may  not  irijuie  th«msclv«s  by  hecomtiig  to© 
sportive. 


ON  CLIMATE. 

(Coneludtd  frcm\  page  123.) 

The  evidence  on  this  subject  becomes  more  di»- 
lirict  and  incontrovertible,  when  we  confine  our 
views  solely  to  Italy,  nnquestionably  the  best  culti- 
vated spot  in  ihat  whole  ran^e  at  this  early  period.— 
The  Romarr  legions  regularly  went  into  winter  quar- 
'ers,  because  that  season  of  the  year  presented  aa 
insuperable  bar  to  niilitnry  operations;  and  the  odes 
of  Horace  lead  us  lo  believe  not  only  that  Ihe  street* 
of  Rome  were  filled  with  ire  and  snow,  but  that  tha 
siirrouiidin:;  country  was  so  bound  up  with  Irost  a* 
lo  stop  Ihe  labours  of  the  plough.  Virgil  too  in  bis 
Genrgics  evciy  where  alludes  lo  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  prescribes  precautions  against  its  rigours, 
;ind  casually  drops  some  insulated  facts  of  a  most 
decisive  character. 

nam  friRorc  mclla 
Cogit  hycms,  eadeinque  calor  liqucfaeta  remiltit. 

I  shall  close  this  long  and  perhaps  too  learned  and 
oslenlBlioin  dissertation  by  citing  the  authority  of 
.liivenal  in  hi-  6'b  satire,  lo  prove  Ihe  nature  of  aa 
Italian  fiosl.  'I'be  Hoinau  matrons  in  ohcilience  to 
ihi  priests  were  olditfated  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter  and  early  in  tbi;  morning,  to  perlutiu  ablu- 
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liorii    ill    111-   »H.r<Ml    »v..|.i>  i<(  llii"  'lyliei.    ni.l    Ki 
tbi>  pui|>o>f  Ihr  ii"C  hull  to  l)f  broken. 

lIxlirriMiin  fr.irl.i  i;lacie  dc^crnUct  in  •mnom 

Tcr  inulutino  Tjlitri  mfrgi'lur. 

The  'I')  l»T  iiaw.«>l,i)>  i-  no  more  boiiiul  «ilh  such 
fellers  llixii  llif  ti.irmes  or  llie  Nil'  ;  unJ  ciiniicil 
luriii>li  lo  ilir  iiiiiit<'rii->  Mich  o|i|iorluiiiiies  of  «ho"- 
uif  iheir  xi.\\  jinil  ilrvulion. 

These  »irw«,  winch  I  Iiave  exhihiled  of  the  »'<- 
cicnt  slate  of  Konipe  :iiiil  A>ia,  HiuiM  h.-  ^lili  farther 
•treiiptheneil,  could  «e  onlj'  di^covl■^  tin-  physical 
e»u>e»,  »vliiih  are  «deqiinle  lo  produce  the  iinniensr 
ehan^'C  that  has  liecii  eflVcl.-d.  Tiicse  are  chii  fly 
Ihrce  in  number,  and  require  only  a  very  Uriel 
illii>lration.  _  , 

'llie  exiirpalion  of  the  forests  and  the  drainint; 
of  Ihe  morasses  eive  free  scope  lo  the  iudiirnce  ol 
(he  solar  rays. — When  a  territory  i>  shaded  with  a 
canopy  of  eonliinioiis  trees,  the  leaves  and  the 
tranches  intercept  Ihc  beams  of  Ihe  sun  in  their 
passage  downwants,  and  prevent  them  Iroiil  com 
BUnicalin;;  Ihe  heat  fell  in  open  silualioiis. — The 
(uperabiihdaiit  nioi>liire  too  Hilh  uhicb  llie  ground 
is  soaked;  Ihe  >lagn:inl  waters  whiih  are  colleclid 
in  Ihe  leveN;  and  the  marshes  uhicli  are  formed, 
BOl  only  rise  in  clouds  and  fo^^s  lo  oli'^rure  the  sky. 
but  in  reality  ciud  down  Ihe  natural  h.'at  of  IIk' 
earth.  No  operation  can  take  pliei'  wilhoul  Ihe  e.v- 
pense  of  caliin-;  and  nioisl  c'"'i'id,  i.n  that  very 
account,  is  always  much  colder  than  dry.  Let  aii\ 
aan,  at  Ihis  sra.-.on.  lay  his  ham!  iip(>n  the  nioiilil 
in  bis  garden  at  midday,  ami  thrncr  pass  quickly 
into  the  n<i;;liliiiuring  womls,  and  lli-re  touch  lli- 
ground  sler|iiitin  sap.  and  oveiliun;;  willi  laiij;!' d 
coppice, and  he  will  be  made  ^en>ilile  wilhoul  larlliei 
arguoienl  of  the  vast  OifTereiice  which  must  e!ii>t, 
in  the  temperalure  of  a  cleared  and  cullivaled  re 
(ion,  and  of  a  I<iiuimIIi'.<s  and  woody  waste. — 'I'lii- 
loaves  when  acted  ujion  by  Ihe  rays  of  Hie  sun  oflii 
resistance  from  llie  pniiri|de  of  vei;elulile  lile,  ami 
perspire  in  pruporlion  to  the  heat  to  whicli  ihey  are 
subjected.  Nnl  so  Ihe  earth — lis  inert  mailer  pre- 
sents A  »lu;:^i.sli  and  impassable  surface,  nnd  iiiil>ilies 
that  quantity  of  heat  which  streams  from  the  iionn- 
lide  day.  This  heat  of  the  ground  sets  in  motion 
the  nutritive  juices,  aids  Ihe  process  of  putiefac- 
tion,  awakens  into  life  the  vegetable  kin;;dom,  and, 
from  its  contact  wilb  ihe  circumambient  air,  ditfuses 
a  kindly  warmih  llirou;;hout  all  nature.  Coiifor- 
■Cfbly  to  these  general  views,  wc  find  that  Ihe  frost 
continues  long  in  ihe  woods  after  it  has  di-apprared 
in  Ihe  open  inlerval. ;  and  that  snov^■s  will  be  met 
with  in  sbi-lltred  recesses  as  late  as  the  nioiilh  of 
June.  When  our  forests  are  cut  down  and  the 
■aked  bosom  of  Ihe  earlh  bared  lo  Ihe  heavens,  we 
shall  have  no  concealed  magazines  of  ice,  snow, 
and  fogs  to  chill  our  aliiiospbcre  and  blast  the  ten- 
der blossoms  of  the  spring. 

i  observe  further,  that  Ihe  very  increase  of  popu- 
lation beconies  a  source  of  heat  — Man  and  all  other 
creatures  are  so  consliluled  as  to  preserve  in  their 
own  liodies  a  mean  temperature.  The  mechanism, 
by  which  this  animal  heat  is  evolved  and  suslained, 
ia  curious  and  instructive;  but  suffice  it  to  stale, 
that  however  cold  llie  air  which  is  inhaled,  it  is 
thrown  bark  from  Ihe  lungs  considerably  healed. — 
Expiration  in  this  way  becomes  a  source  of  warmth 
e»en  more  than  perspiration;  and  hence  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  glow  which  is  felt  on  our  entr.ince 
into  a  ball-riiom  as  well  as  ifllo  a  stable-  'J'iie  den- 
ser a  population  in  any  country,  Ihe  more  of  this 
animal  heat  must  be  created  and  set  alluat.  Not 
only  man,  but  the  irrational  companions  of  his 
pleasure,  and  ilie  victims  of  his  table  are  constantly 
pouring  into  Ihe  atmosphere  a  stream  of  Icpid  air, 
which  instantly  mixes  with  ani)  affects  the  general 
mass. 

Further,  the  purpo«e  of  cookery,  and  Ihe  rigour 
of  winter,  occasion  in  a  well-peopled  country   an 


iiniiiensQ  number  uf  fires  to  be  constanlly  kepi 
liuriiing.  'I'he^e  alter  w.iruiing  the  iiiniT  apiil 
meiiN,  escape  al  llie  tup  ol  the  chimiiies,  and  expend 
cliii  fly  Iheir  iiilluence  in  the  ri';:imi8  of  Ihe  aliiios- 
pliere  Till-  heal  "liich  arises  from  such  cilie-i,  as 
l.i>nd(in,  H.iris,  or  Vienna,  his  a  semilile  elfi-ct  on 
llie  couiilry  around.  Hliicli  is  visible  in  winter  in 
Ihe  quick  meliin;;  of  Ihe  snows. — The  hoar-frosl« 
riduiii  fall  on  the  houses  ami  streets,  alllioU;:h  ihiy 
rt;  at  a  great  distance  whitening  Ihe  mountain  anil 
Hie  valley. — 't'his  source  uf  heal  ilepeiidrni  upiiii 
|iop<ilalion  must  have  ncnv  a  powerful  i  fl'ccl  in  lem- 
piriiig  Ihe  climate  of  Kurope,  covered  as  it  is  in 
c\erv  direction  with  fiiiii  houses,  villages  and  cities; 
and  lillle  upon  a  province  like  this,  whose  whole  iii- 
lialiilaiits  are  often  compressed  in  England  upon  a 
>qiiare  acre. 

I  observe  lastly,  that  the  operations  ofagriculliire 
are  themselves  produdive  of  heat.  It  is  now  prelly 
itenerally  acknowlcd:;ed,  thai  the  process  of  pulrr- 
laclion  is  indispensable  in  order  lo  change  manures 
into  Ihe  proper  Inoil  of  plants,  anil  that  vc;^etables 
as  well  as  animals  live  upon  one  anollier.  While 
ver  has  once  enjoyed  life,  ami  liiealhed  either  by 
jiin^cs  or  leaves,  may  be  reduceil  to  its  elemeniarv 
principles,  and  in  Ibis  way  aMuid  nutriment  lo  sue- 
cieding  races  and  tribes.  'I'he  present  order  ol 
ihint^s  is  but  a  system  of  composition  and  tlecoitipo- 
siiiiii,  subjectPil  lo  regular  l.iws,  and  turning  roiiiul 
llie  same  circle  of  vicissilmle.  But  in  Hie  Ji-solu- 
iiiiii  c(  all  organized  bodies,  a  quantity  of  heal  is 
invariably  ilisenjfased;  and  it  is  on  tins  account  that 
a  lariii-yard  is  perpetually  emilliiig  a  warm  vapour 
This  process  of  evolving  heat  is  aUo  coiist.inlly  car- 
lying  nil  in  the  ground  itself,  when  si.ired  wiih  linn- 
and  other  manures,  duiinithe  whole  progress  ol 
veuetalion.  '1  he  new  crop  is  living  on  the  ilissiilii 
iKin  of  former  vegetables  suppliiil  to  it  in  Ihe  shape 
of  dun:;;  and  as  tliese  are  ;^oin:;  into  grailii.il  decay, 
the  soil  warms  with  the  caloric  tliey  glee  out.  Hence 
ill  noitliern  clliiiales,  snow  always  disappears  soon- 
est on  Ihe  richest  l.inds;  and  melts  as  it  falls,  on  a 
dumlilll  in  a  slate  of  active  putrefaction. 

'I'nese  Ibiee  causes,  two  of  lliem  llie  sources  ol 
an  arlilii'ial  heat  dislincl  from  that  of  the  sun,  .seem 
perfectly  sufticienl  lo  accoiiiit  for  the  miulity  change, 
which  the  climate  ol  Europe  and  Asia  has  under 
gone  for  the  last  2000  years,  and  Ihey  will  in  lime, 
(for  Ihey  are  already  in  operation)  work  lure  simi- 
lar miracles.  AGKICOLA. 


HORTICiri:.TX7B,E. 


ARRACACHA. 

Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Jamaica. 
Some  account  of  the  Ariucach.a,  with  a  descrip- 
tion OF  its  botanical  characters. 
(  Coitctuihd  from  page  1  .'4  ) 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  the 
particular  kind  of  arracacba  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  island — 

The  rool  is  annual,  fleshy,  solidly  tuberous  and 
furnished  on  Ihe  outside  with  iiiimeroiis  knobs;  it  is 
of  a  light  yellow  colour  internally,  and  kiows  to  the 
size  of  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter — Those 
knobs  are  of  two  sorts;  Ihe  one  are  comparatively 
small,  proceed  from  Ihe  upper  surface,  or  crjwn  ol 
the  root  inclinins:  opwanls,  give  olT  each  several 
gems  or  shoots  towards  the  lop,  and  are  marked 
about  the  base  with  horizniilal  rings  bearing  thin 
membraneous  sheaths  that  gradually  wither  away. 
The  other  or  larger  and  ediiile  .ori,  grow  on  Hie 
outsiiie  and  below  those  Just  mentioned,  lo  Hie  num- 
ber of  eight  or  ten,  besides  small  ones,  and  descend 
into  the  earlh;  Ihe  largest  measure  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  length,  by  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  are  nearly  of  the  same  circumference 
throughout,  tapering  off  suddenly,  and  sending  out 


a  leiv  small  fibres  ul  Hie  rklremily  Their  surfacD 
IS  nearly  smoolli.  and  rovered  with  n  linn  pellicin 
iiiaiked  Mrro»»wiHi  some  transverse  cr.icks  IIko  car 
rots.  These  l.iller  knobs  are  calle.l  "llijos,"  i.  «. 
sons,  in  Rogol.'i,  and  arc  Ihe  roots  genci.illy  prefer- 
red for  Ihe  table,  being  more  tender  and  more  deli- 
cate in  flavour  than  the  niHiii  root,  or",Madro°"  tt^ 
tlier.  One  rout  sent  lo  me  from  ,S|  l^.tviil's,  wliiffi 
bid  the  Kreatcsl  part  of  the  mollier  rool,  ami  all  Iba 
upper  knobs  with  their  .shoots  cut  uW,  as  wejl  as  a 
l.irge  "Hijo"  broken  off,  was  found  lo  weigh  eight 
pounils. 

'l'h<!  stem  is  herhacer.s,  upright,  round-jointed, 
hollow  between  Ihc  joints,  spariiitfly  branched, 
smooth,  striated,  streaked  with  purploh  lines,  and 
grows  In  general  In  the  hei;;hl  of  two  feet  and  a  hall 
or  three  feet,  sometimes  of  four  feel,  ami  lo  the 
Hnekncssof  half  an  inch,  or  a  little  more  in  diame- 
ter at  liHse.  It  has  usually  seven  or  eight  joints,  and 
tfives  ofl"  rtiiril'eri)us  branches  in  the  axilliE  of  Ih* 
leaves,  and  al  the  two  or  three  uppermost  joint* 
becomes  tiicbolumous. 

The  radic.il  leaves  are  usually  two.  sometimes 
tliri-e  in  iiiimher,  petiulatcd,  teriiato  piiniale,  (th» 
middle  leaflet  being  nearly  twice  longer  Ih.in  the  la- 
teral ones,)  smoiilb,  shining  and  nerved  on  both  sur- 
l.ices,  veined  on  the  under  surface,  and  measure 
wilhoul  the  pctiides,  from  six  lo  nine  inches  in 
length;  the  leaflils  are  pedicelled.  laiiceolat-,  inciso- 
seriate,  (the  teelh  in  most  pi  iiil!<  having  the  points 
jeliow;)  Hie  leallls  sessile.  'I'lie  pi-linles  of  the  ra- 
dical leaves  are  shealbing  al  base,  sub  erect,  cylin- 
diical,  siiioolb,  striated,  and  from  ten  to  Gfleeo 
inclies  Ion;;;  lln-ir  sheaths  are  eaied  at  the  upper 
enil;    the  pedicels  are  chinnelli  d. 

'i'lie  leaves  of  the  slem,  allernale  al  Ihe  lower 
joints,  hut  opposite  at  Hie  upper,  ale  smaller  than 
llie  root  leaves,  bill  resemble  llieiii  in  iniy  other 
i..speel. —  I  lieir  petioles  aie  about  six  inches  long. 
lull   otherwise   similar   also   to    lliose  of   the   root 

leaves. 

The  general  Umbels  are  terminal  and  axillary, 
pciluiiciilaled,  pi  uio-convex.  and  usually  bear  from 
ten  lo  twelve  spokes.  The  involucre,  winn  there  is 
any,  consists  of  one  awl-shaped,  canucnus  leaf, 
somi  limes  of  two.  The  peduncles  are  round,  stri- 
ated, MiMolh,  streaked  Willi  purple,  ami  vary  in 
length;  those  from  the  lower  axilla;  measuring  from 
twelve  lo  eighteen  inches,  those  fioiii  Ihe  upper  ax- 
illae six  or  eight  inches,  and  the  terminal  ones  but  km 
inch  or  two. 

The  partial  Umbels  are  flaltish;  and  bare  Trom 
ten  to  Hiirly  spokes,  striated  and  channelled;  the 
partial  involucres  are  persistent,  more  or  less  halved 
towards  the  circumference,  and  formed  of  from 
three  to  fight  leaves,  awl-shaped,  unequal,  spread- 
ing, and  shoiter  than  the  spokes 

The  llowers  are  small,  and,  al  first,  of  a  light  yel- 
low colour,  which  usually  changes  lo  a  reddish  pur- 
ple, 'llie  greater  part  of  the  florets  are  barren; 
ami  in  these  Hie  coroll.is  do  not  expami,  but  fall  off 
in  a  closed  stale.  'I'he  stamens  have  the  filaments 
at  first  gieen,  afterwards  purplish;  the  anthers  ar« 
comparatively  large,  resembling  two  eggs  joined  by 
the  side,  and  of  a  bri;;ht  yellow;  Ihey  open  on  tba 
outside,  ciiiitliiig  a  pollen  of  minute  while  giobules. 
'I'he  styles  change  in  like  manner  from  green  to 
purple;  their  stigmas  how  ever  are  whili>h  andsemi- 
Ir.insparent.  In  Ihe  barren  floiets  Iheie  are  only 
rudiiin  Ills  of  the  sly  les.  In  those  florets,  which,  to 
judge  fiom  appearances,  mi«hl  be  thought  fertile, 
the  fruit  continues  to  grow  until  it  arrives  al  its  full 
size,  when  it  begins  to  wither,  the  seeds  being  very 
seldom,  as  it  appears,  perfected.  And  this  it  may 
be  presumed,  is  Ihe  haliil  of  Ihis  plant,  which 
ihrows  out  shoots  in  liixuriani  ahnndance,  by  which 
it  is  easily  propagated,  and  Ihe  pcrlecting  of  the 
seed  rendered  unnecessary.  I  am  accordinsly  told 
that  it  is  never  raised  from  seed  by  those  who  culti- 
vate  it   largely  in   its  native  country;   and    in   this 
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island,  wboii  tbe  rao^l  pfifeirt,  ill  appearance,  of  the 
seeil-i  proHiJccd  here  have  been  sown,liie)  have  all 
faileil.  Thiv  arc,  however,  of  a  large  size,  com- 
pared  «iili  lliose  of  niosl  umbelliferous  plaMt>;  some 
before  me  measuie  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
lent(lli 

Of  the  Arrac:icha,  I  understand  that  there  are 
four  Uinils,  but  I  biive  not  y<-t  been  abli-  lo  learn 
wbclher  these  are  lo  be  conbidered  as  distinct  spe- 
cies, or  only  varieties.  The  sort  inlrodHctd  here, 
is  that  called  yell""',  from  the  colour  of  il>  root,  ;ind 
this,  I  am  assur'-d,  is  the  kind  most  esteemed  ijj  Bo- 
gota. Another  sort  has  a  white  root;  and  there  are 
two  sorts  with  purplish  roots,  one  of  which,  I  aiii 
told,  is  also  much  eaten,  and  is  said  to  be  equally 
liked  at  .\ntioquia,  with  the  yellow  sort;  the  other 
purple-rooted  suit  is,  I  learn, of  a  coarse  cpiiiliiy, 
and  not  used  for  the  table,  though  it  is  oflen  em- 
ployed for  poultices.  &c.  Of  the  last  three  sorts, 
the  only  one  with  which  1  have  hid  any  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted,  is  the  (lurple  kind  fiisl 
mentioned,  Mr.  Higson  havinj;  favoured  me  wilh  ^ 
small  illeil  specimen  of  it.  which  he  lately  bioughl 
over  from  Cluico:  upon  cimiparing  it  willi  a  speci- 
men of  the  yellow  Airacaclia.  the  only  diU'creiices  I 
could  discover  were,  that  in  the  former  the  leiflcts 
are  broader,  ami  more  deeply  incised,  and  llie  innl- 
dle  leallels  shorter  in  proportion  than  those  of  the 
yellow  kind;  but  these,  from  a  single  specimen  only, 
"are  not  sullicient  to  decide  the  (loint  in  question 
It  must,  therefore,  be  left  for  others  to  determine 
the  specilic  characters  of  (he  yellow  Arracacha,  as 
well  as  lo  bestow  on  it  a  more  appropriate  specific 
name,  if  that  of  A.  Xanlhorrhiza,  which  1  would  now 
propose,  should  be  deemed  objectionable,  as  it  must 
be,  should  tbe  yellow  sort  prove  to  be  only  a  variety, 
and  not  a  distinct  species. 

In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  the 
mode  practised  in  Bogota,  (which  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  has  pinveil  equally  successful  here) 
is,  alter  separating  'he  upper  tubers,  or  kiu.bs  from 
the  root,  to  detach  from  these  the  off-.ls  .singly, 
each  with  its  portion  of  tbe  substance  of  Ihe  tuber, 
which  is  then  to  be  pared  smoothly  all  round  .al  hot 
tom,  Ihe  outer  leaves  being  stripped  or  cut  oflf,  so  as 
to  leave  a  sprout  of  from  half  an  inch  lo  two  or  three 
inches  at  the  most.  II  any  jsenis  or  eyes  be  seen  at 
the  base  of  the  oflsels.  they  must  carefully  be  cu' 
out.  Thus  prepared.  Ihe  shoots  are  planted  in 
loose  mould,  in  a  slantiiiff  direction  at  distances  ol 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  from  each  other,  whether 
the  ijround  be  level  or  shipins-  Allerwirds  at  in- 
tervals of  about  two  monibs  the  soil  ought  lo  be 
weeded;  and  when  the  plants  have  gruwn  lo  the 
heis^ht  often  or  twelve  inches,  or  whenever  they 
show  a  (lisposilion  lo  blossom,  Ihe  bulding  lips 
should  be  laki'n  off.  as  the  firoeess  of  flowering 
would  hinder  the  r.iol  from  allainins;  its  greatest 
.size,  care  beiiiK  I  d<en  not  to  lake  olf  more  than  the 
biiddinK  extremities,  least  Ihe  growth  of  Ihe  root 
bhoulil  thereby  also  suffer.  With  Ihe  same  view  any 
luxunanci-  in  the  growth  of  shoots  should  be  pre 
veiili  d,  si.ic.e  il  nmst  be  at  Ihe  expense  of  Ihe  root 
From  time  lo  lime,  and  parlicul.rly  afl-^r  weeding 
the  ground.  Iresh  mould  shnuld  be  laid  round  the 
fool  of  each  plant,  lo  aid  likewise  in  the  enlarge 
uieiit  of  Ihe  Dot. 

In  favourable  situations  Ihe  Arracacha,  as  I  am 
told,  will  reach  its  full  irrowth  in  six  months.  It 
does  not  seem  lo  recpiiie  a  rich  soil,  or  much  mois 
ture,  since  here,  un  a  loose,  but  poor  soil  in  Ihe  !Sl. 
Andrew's  mountains,  where  very  little  ram  fell  from 
the  lime  il  was  plantid  until  il  was  (iill  grown,  il 
Ihrove  and  reached  maluiily  in  the  space  of  eight 
monllis.  The  soil  whirb  is  suil;(lile  lor  yams  ap- 
pears to  answer  equally  well  for  llw  ,\rracaclia- 

In  Bi.gola  ami  Fi)pa\an  they  obtain  a  sorce«MOn 
of  Arracacha  through  the  wlnde  year  by  pluilting 
shoots  al  every  decrease  of  the  moon. 

W  hen  the  root  is  full  grown,  nod  taken  out  of  (he 


;;rouiid,  it  will  scarcely  keep  beyond  t>\o  or  cbrei 
days;  but  it  possesses,  I  learn,  tins  useful  quality. 
Ilial  if  instead  of  hiing  taken  up  it  be  allowed  to 
cunlinue  in  Ihe  ground,  il  will  keep  perfectly  sound, 
even  for  months,  although  without  any  material  io 
crease  of  size. 

The  riioi  rasped,  and  macerated  in  water,  de- 
posits a  feciila,  which  in  Biigota  is  in  very  general 
Use  as  a  liuht  nourishment  for  the  siik.in  the  same 
manner  as  the  fecula  of  Ihe  Maranla  Arundinacea, 
or  arrow  root,  is  used  in  this  island. 


(From  Prince's  Treatise  on  Horticulture.) 

CAcru.s. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  an  immense  number  of 
species,  forming  a  family  of  succulentu  of  very  pe- 
culiar characters,  many  of  which  produce  extremely 
beautiful  Ih'wers.  The  most  common  is  C  flagelli- 
formis,  or  Creeping  Cereus,  which  has  fine  rose 
coloured  Uuwers.  There  are  also  C.  speciosiis,  with 
large  showy  flowers  of  a  rose  colour;  and  C.  Irian 
u;ularis,  producing  a  great  number  of  beautiful 
llovvers.  But  Ihe  most  interesting  are  C.  graiidiflo- 
rus,  or  Great  Night  Blooming  Cereus,  wilh  very 
large  yellow  flowers;  and  C.  speciossissimus.  which 
latter  exceeds  all  others;  the  flowers  of  this  species 
are  of  the  most  superb  velvet  crimson,  and  measure 
five  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  In  fart,  Ihe  flow- 
ers far  e.xceed  every  other  species  in  magnificence. 
The  cubure  of  this  genus  is  not  difficult — they  re- 
quire a  warm  situation,  and  lo  be  bul  little  watered 
in  Ihe  winter  season;  and  Ihe  most  of  them  may  be 
propagated  from  cuttings  with  ease. 

CI.RMATIS  FLOKIDA, 
Or  Great  Japan  Vir'^iiCt  Bower. 

The  fl  .wers  of  this  exceedingly  fine  species  are 
while,  and  very  large.  They  expand  during  the 
summer  months,  and  are  produced  on  peduncles 
springing  from  almost  every  joint  of  Ibe  long  iuid 
delicate  shoots  of  this  vine,  and  give  to  it  a  great 
degree  of  beauiy.  Tln-se  shoots  may  be  trained  lo 
the  length  of  l'2  or  15  feet  over  a  lattice  or  r.ower. 
and  10  winter  can  be  taken  down  and  formed  in  .» 
coil,  and  be  covered  by  a  cooimoii  frame  or  box, 
Willi  Ihi-  earth  raised  around  it.  which  I  have  foiiiol 
si.flicieni  protection  lor  il  during  thewinttr  months. 
Indeed,  tills  Is  by  far  'he  preferable  mode  of  trial- 
ing  it;  as  in  a  pot  it  is  stinted  in  its  growth,  whereas 
in  the  open  ground  it  attains  to  a  loll  developeineni 
I'herf  is  a  single  and  a  double  vaiiely,  Ihe  lalter  ol 
which  is  far  Ibe  most  he^iililul. 

[Il  was  a  very  splendid  one  of  this  species,  in  Ihe 
heauliful  colleciioii  of  our  worlliy  and  liberal  fi  How 
citizen,  .Mr.  B  I.  Cohen,  which  w.is  lately  exhibil'-i 
li\  his  permission  in  Ihe  Alliena;iioi.  for  ihe  Hiosf 
laudable  purpose  of  assistiig  the  Kemilc  Orplim 
A-yloui,  by  which  that  Inslitulioii  obtained  more 
iImo  560  in  one  evening  ] 
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Mdreas  fr«m  the  President  and  Dimtora.  on  the  Inij- 
i)i;<  if  Ihr  First  Sliiiie.  hy  thail's   VurrotI  cf  La 
riUUun.   Jiitij    -Ith,  i8i8.     Deliveicd   by  Johk  B 
iMonais,  E<q 
Fellow  Citizkns: 

I'he  iiccasion  which  has  assembled  us,  is  one  ol 
great  anil  momentous  inleiesl.  •  Wehavem-t  lo  ce- 
ll brale  tlie  laying  of  Ihe  first  stone  o(  the  B.dtimori- 
and  Ohio  Kail  lluid,  and  if  llieie  be  any  tiling 
(vliicli  could  render  the  day  we  have  chosen  moie 
inlerestlnn  in  our  eye,  llnin  il  already  seeiijs,  il  is. 
Ilial  wi-  now  commence  the  conslriiclion  of  a  work 
which  IS  to  r.iis.!  our  naliie  city  to  that  rank  wliicli 
the  udtuiilages  of  her  silualiun  and  the  enterprise  ol 


her  citizens  entitle  litr  lu  mio  i  he  rt.-uii  ci  ,,ur 
labours  will  be  lell,  not  only  b\  ourselves,  bul  also 
by  posterity, — not  only  by  B.dlimoie,  but  also  hy 
Maryl.ind  and  by  Ihe  United  blalea.  We  art  about 
opening  Ihe  channel  Ibiougb  wiiicb  llie  coiiimiice 
ol  Ibe  migbiy  country  beyond  llie  Alt.  s(,haiiy  must 
seek  the  ocean — v\e  ore  about  alluiiling  luciiliies  of 
inlercuurse  between  Ibi-  east  aim  ihe  t\e»l,  which 
will  bind  tbe  one  more  clos' ly  to  llu  other,  beyond 
till'  pov\er  ol  an  mcieasiil  populaiion  or  sectional  ' 
iiitl  icnces  lo  disunite.  W  e  aie  in  lael,  conimeno- 
ing  ,1  new  era  in  our  bistort;  lor  Ibeieare  none  pre- 
seoi  who  even  doubt  llie  great  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence wnich  Ihe  InleiiUed  road  will  Uave  m  promo- 
ting the  Agriculture,  Maiiulaclures  niiU  inland  cuiii- 
mtice  ol  oui  coun.iy.  Il  is  bul  a  few  years  since 
Ibe  iniri'ducliuii  of  slram-boats  eflecud  powerful 
changes,  and  made  those  neighbours,  who  were  be- 
luie  far  distant  Irom  each  other.  Uf  a  Miiiiiar  and 
eqti'dl^  imporlani  eflecl  will  be  the  b.i.tiiiiore  and 
Unio  Kail  Kuad.  V\  line  Ihe  one  will  have  slem- 
meil  me  torrent  of  the  iNiississippi,  llie  other  will 
have  surmounted  and  reduced  llie  licigbls  ol  Ihe  Al- 
leghany; and  those  obstacles,  belore  eonsideied  in- 
supeiable,  will  have  ceased  lo  be  so,  as  Ihe  ingenui- 
ty and  indusliy  of  man  shaU  hare  been  enerled  to 
ovcicome  them. 

r'ully  iiiipiessed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking comuiilled  to  tlieir  ch..rge,  thi-  Board  ol  Di- 
rectors have  Used  every  means  to  insuie  success  — 
The  best  taieni  of  Ihe  counliy  is  employed  in  llieir 
service: — Ihe  General  Goveinment  has  lei. I  its  offi- 
cers to  assist  ill  what  is  justly  eonsideied  a  work  of 
naliunai  importance: — much  valutble  iiiloroialiua 
has  been  acquired,  and  with  aDundanI  resources  at 
Ibeir  command,  Ibe  Board  ol  Uotclors  liod  tbeui- 
selves  w'llbiii  lillle  more  tban  a  year  ailei  Ine  lucur- 
puiationof  the  Company,  full)  prepared  to  com- 
mence tbe  construction  of  Hie  uklat  uoad 

II  IS  not  III  moiials  lo  couiinand  success;  bul  If  a 
determination  lo  yield  lo  no  ubslacles  whicli  liuniaa 
i.xeiliun  can  uiercoiio;  an  enlho-i.islic  devotion  to 
Ihe  cause;  a  linn  beliel  lli.il  llie  coinpleiiun  of  the 
uiagnifiv  col  work  w  ill  coiil'er  the  n.iisl  imporlaiit  be- 
netils  upon  nur  counliy,  and  i  tboiou;,li  convieiion 
Ilial  II  IS  pra.  uc.ibh — il  all  tin  9r,  iiiging  to  action, 
can  insure  success — success  sh.tll  be  ours. 

'1  Ills  day  bUy-lv\u  y  ars  since,  two  millions  of 
people,  Ihe  population  of  Ibe  Provinces  of  Great 
Biitain  piuclaiiiied  tbeiuseltes  liiilepeiidenl  blates, 
and  cumuK-iiced  ibc  task  ol  si  II  guveri  inenl.  Our 
native  city  was  llicn  an  incoiisiilerable  vid.ige,  with 
lew  and  uilhcull  means  of  cciiimunicalion  with  ibe 
iiuenor,  and  with  a  si  anly  and  slowly  increasing 
Commerce.  '1  be  inhabilanls  ol  Ih  '<•  stales  now 
number  ten  millions!  .okI  Baltimore  h-is  ii.cieascd 
in  htr  lull  proportion  ol  populaiion.  Wide  avVnues 
now  rodiaie  in  ever)  diieclion  lurou:;h  the  surround- 
ing country; — she  has  iisen  lo  Ihe  lank  ol  the  third 
cily  ol  Ihe  Liiiun,  and  there  are  bui  tew  sections  of 
the  world  where  liei  commercial  enterprise  has  not 
made  her  kii.)wn.  Fitly-l«o  years  since,  he,  who 
IS  this  da)  lo  lay  the  first  stone  of  Ihe  (juat  Urnd, 
was  one  among  a  hano  of  lear'ess  and  nohle  spuils 
WHO  resolved  and  declared  Ilial  Ireedom  which  haa 
iieeii  Iraiismilled  UMiiipaitcd  to  us. 

The  exislecice  which  be  conlribuled  lo  give  lo  llic 
United  M.ile.  on  lb-  Fourth  of  Jnly,  1776.  on  Ihc 
Fourlli  of  Jnly,  1H.:8.  he  perpelu.ites.  Niuei)  one 
siimmrrs  h:Me  passed  over  him  Those  who  slood 
wilhlimi  li  Ihe  llall  ol  liide|i'  iidence.  bavelefl  him 
solilary  iipoiie.irlli  —  .'the  lather  of  his  country"  111 
'  liie  lull  possession  uf  bis  power-;  with  his  feelings 
and  afleciions  stdl  buoyanl  and  warm,  he  now  de- 
clares Ihat  Ihe  pioud.sl  ..cl  of  lii«  life  and  Ihe  most 
imporlani  i  .  its  consequ.  ores  to  his  counliy,  was  the 
si'iiHlure  of  Independence;  Ihe  next,  ihe  laying  of 
the  First  Stone  of  the  work  which  is  lo  peipeluale 
the  iiiiiun  of  the,  Am-rican  fvtnles;  lo  m  ike  the  ea.t 
and  thu  west  as  one  household  in  the  facilities  ol  in- 
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nil. I    111  I. mil  l>)     Ills 


tiT<-..ur».-,  *">!    'ti'-   I' ■•llit<»   "I 

L'>n|C  nmy    lir    lur.   i-luTi'lioil 

coil '<iy.  »  mitilr  rrlii-  of  tlic  i>a»t,  a  briglil  cxa0i|'l' 

of  Ibr  prociil  tiiue. 

TIk-  rollowiiiic  Keiilleiiirn   b.^ve  hccn  chosen  Uffi 
«er.  ul    ihr  e:i>t»«(.i'..k<'  ..i..l  Oliio  CimI  Loan»»«0- 

Hl.I-ID«>T. 

ChwrU*  FcDlOD  Mriffr.ol   \  irginia. 

UmccTOKS. 
J  .!>.|ih  K.eut.of  .M..r)l..iid. 
A  i.Inx  .>te>«ttii.  >jf"  IVniKjIvania. 
\\  .lur  Siiiilli.  of  Gi-<)r«;rlo'>ii. 
rimi.-.«f>  J  >iiii'').  III  AUniuliia. 
Ki...lrr.i-W.M-.),^  of  W«rlm.«lon. 


■  i  of  Wi 


iinm 


&AOISS*  SilPARXA^SKT. 


R.\1-«ING  OK  POULTKY. 


J.  S.  Skivnkr,  hh. 

Aiiiil  He^lt•^  IS  a  woiniin  of  filriiPi;  minil  and  o( 
prarlictl  riiifiipiior.  lint  r-hr  has  -omik  iiM  l^iiis'"' 
notions.  I  «iil  Ul**  yuii  soinr  >il  Itiem.  hihI  yoiiiMli 
dispute  of  Iheiii  as  yoii  |ile.i-f ,  Ih'-  C'liiiiiiniiil)  uia> 
then  Uugh  at  ihi-in  Krhiml  iii.niiry,  or  thi-y  may 
profit  hy  lh<-ni  if  ^h^■  is  not   iiii-i  ikin 

Aitil    HislPF  nas  i1c-<»i.'iiis  on   feeiling   yoMiit; 
punliry  to  i1e;ith,  us  jouii(:>'i-'s  ol  loiii-i-  lualrit  il 
as  ilte  whim  of  our  ol  5tiil<-il  h.ihiis.  uiki-ii  U(),  ihe> 
dill    not   know    «h»,  ami  |«rsenTr.t  in    ln-c  iiise    i' 
was   habiliiiil.      Well,  .ka.!)   -In,  1   «ill  sue  ihr  best 
rea-oiii  tor  ii  I  cm.  ;iint  you  may  then  nnwr  the  t-x- 
pfrr.iictit    if  tli-re  is  any    wei^lit  in  my    irHsuns,  ir 
yoii  may  coiilinuc   to  j:«r  at    iii>    oUl   n.. lions.     M) 
own  fspf  rieufP,  snid  shr,  is.  ihal  a  lirn  "illi  a  brooil 
of  15  chickens  liiineil  |..osf .  and  ci.iii|iili'd  lo  shiil 
for  hiT  yiiunic,   «ill   raisr  \i  oi   13  ol   IIk-iii,  a   h>-n 
wi'h  the  same   number  consl<inily  l«d  »ill  not  laisp 
five.     These  f.icis  caused  me  to  inqiiirr   wilh   my- 
•elf,  as  lo    the    reasons  why   it  was  so,  and  whclln  r 
my  conclusions  are   ri;;lil  or  not.  Ihey  are  the  mosi 
rational  I  ran  form.       'I'he  hen  It  ft  lo  hirscif  whHii 
hovennj;  her  brood,  l<no>\s  that   when  the  chickrns 
leave  her  wint;s,  Ihal   she  is  lo  start  out   with  lliem 
to  perform   labour  lo  procure  Ihiiii    (ood,  and   con 
tiniies   hovering  Ihem    until   they    invite   her    loilh. 
The  hen  who  pei forms  no  labour  is  restless  tbc  mo- 
ment she    feels  hunRer,  and   before   her  brood   are 
thoroughly  warmed  alter  a  chill  dew,  she  starts  lorih 
to  the   place  of  feedine.  and   the  debililaled    youni; 
which  had  not  the  most  favorable  place  forwarmih, 
(beinz  weaker   and  kept  at  ibe  outer  side,)  arr  b  II 
drasu'^d   ^i"!   chilled,  and   the  woiint  in    Ibe  wind- 
pipe  feeling  a  portion   of  the  cold,  conliati  lliein- 
selves  into  a  knot,  hence  gapes  and  death.   Anulher 
result,  she  said,  mie;ht   be   the   cause   of  too  niucli 
feedins,  it  would  force  out  the   pen  feathers   wlun 
the  brood  was  too  young,  and  forcing  out  too  large 
a  crop  of  pens  at  one   lime  would  be  hurllnl,  as  it 
required  too  much  of  the  blood  to  fill  the  quills,  and 
produced  debility  and  a  susceptibility  to  cold.      So 
much  for  thi^  braiich  of  Ibe  business. 

Aunt  Hester  remarked,  that  a  hen  hatching  her 
own  etrss,  or  all  the  etgs  from  the  same  hen,  nonld 
raise  more  of  the  brood  than  if  the  etJgs  were  from 
diSerenl  hens,  I'he  youngsters  all  cried  out  uiooii- 
sbine  and  wilrbcrall. 

Well,  said  aunt  Hester,  I  know  Ihat  the  wisdom 
of  the  ea'th  has  exploded  the  Influence  of  the  moon 
on  «egelaiion,  but  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  siislain  my 
opinions  about  my  cbickeDS,  i  will  i;i\e  them  lo 
you.  My  experienre  has  proved  what  I  asseii.Hnil 
It  therefore  only  In  longs  to  me  to  give  the  probable 
reason  why  it  is  so.  An  entire  brood  from  the 
same  hen  will  all  alike  be  consliluliiin-ally  i<ei.Silive 
to  cold,  will  all  wish  to  be  hovered  about  the  same 


oie,    .ind    will    bt-ro imirforale.l    hy    lln-    s.mio 

'>.<riiilh.  'riiosc  of  dilfereiil  bens  will  be  soiin 
more,  some  less  sensilne  lo  cold,  those  leipiiring 
le-s  hovermg  will  leave  the  wini:s,  run  alioni  and 
iioliue  Ihe  lien  lo  w.ilk  ahoul  bi  lore  the  ollnrs  are 
sillieienlly  waimid,  dibilily.  gapes  Hint  death  over- 
I  .ke  ihf.  weaker.  AonI  lleslcr  say»  a  maiden  hen's 
!•);;;<  may  be  s.il  on  a  month  or  mor>-,  and  ren.ain  as 
pnre  «s  the  day  ihey  were  laiil.  Il  any  one  chooses 
lo  niiilie  the  expeiimi'iit  let  bini  Uet  a  young  ;;uii)ea 
low!  Iiefore  il  is  i;rowii,  and  have  no  ollieis  on  Ihe 
plai  e,  hIi-ii  -be  la)s  put  the  eggs  under  a  cuiiiiiiun 
hen.  :ind  ex  mine  iheui  by  breaking  one  every  two 
01  three  dat  s. 

Il  is  confes-ed  lint  when  aunt  Hester,  had  gone 
tliroii;;b  her  pi.ielical  I  X(jerieiiie,  and  tfiven  her  rea- 
-oiis.  (hit  ive  youngsters  fell  ralliei  H.t,  bill  jo«ged 
Inr  memO'V  about  the  influence  of  the  moon  on 
vigflalinn,  &.C. 

Moon,  its  Inploence  on  V^eoetation. 
Aunt  Hester  remaiked,  Ihil  Ihia  was  a  suihject 
winch  she  colli  I  nol  approach  with  the  same  conti- 
deiice,  Willi  which -be  had  ihe  prce,line,  and  bein:: 
piessid  lor  some  reasons  she  reloried,cin  you  tell 
oie  the  ri  ason  v\hv  a  sun-sflass,  il  one  half  ol  it  is 
lull  liom  the  .-nil.  or  Iroin  Ihe  moon,  and  held  three 
Ol  liiiir  inches  Iroin  an  obj  cU    will  give  you  a    hall 

•  ircle  ol    li;;hl  on  Ihe  obj'-et,  anil  leave  Ihe   shadow 

•  il  Ihe  concealed  part  ol  Ihi  glass  on  Ihe  same  side 
where  II  is  Covered;  that  is.  cover  ibe  lowiT  half  of 
•In-  gl  iss.  and  Ihe  hall  circle  of  light  will  be  on  the 
niiper  pari  of  the  obj  el.  I  hen  wilbdiaw  the  glass 
\Z  or  18  inches,  (slill  keeping  the  s;imp  part  eo 
leri-il.)  biMind  Ihe  locus  dislince,  and  you  will 
have  a  half  circle  ol  ligld  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
object?  The  youoits  eis  coiilroveiied  ihe  fact,  but 
iijion  tri.vl  It  was  found  i  orre.cl.  Well,  said  aunt 
H  sler,  acroonl  sanslaeloiily  lo  me  for  Miis,  and  I 
ni)|ie  111  riceive  some  insiglil  into  mv  opinions  aboiil 
ihe  .Tioon's  influence,  you  yoin.gslers  lell  iiie  light 
has  an  iotloence  on  veg'lalion.  I  presume  il  is  -o. 
because  light  sols  in  motion  Ihe  nuiil  vvhicli  plants 
lei  d  on,  lisht  liCis  these  fluids  from  Ibe  ground  to 
Ibe  leaves,  bul  let  Ihe  moon's  lizht  cease  lo  lift  these 
fluids  aild  tliej  remain  on  Ihe  eailh,  and  are  food  for 
Ihe  roots  of  planis;  hence  the  efiect  some  suppose 
the  moon  ha-  on  ditfireiit  classes  of  vegetation,  the 
root  class  in  Ibe  dark  of  Ihe  moon,  and  Ihe  vine 
class  in  the  light  of  Ihe  moon. 

Well,  said  one,  Mr.  JiUinner  eels  this,  aunt  Kilty, 
and  "ill  engage  you  are  pep|iered  oil'.  Pepper  away, 
said  she,  hiil  b.fore  a  pape»of  the  extensive  circu 
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laiioii  of  Ihe  Am  rican  Farmer,  and  of  the  just  ce- 
lebrity il  has  allained,  having  for  ils  object  a  candid 
investigation  of  all  siibjeits  of  momeni  to  Ibe  fir- 
mer, I  say,  before  Ibis  paper  shall  fill  on  us  for  en- 
lerlaining  an  exploded  opinion,  I  hope  that  a  pre- 
itiiuiii  will  be  offered  lo  botanists,  for  the  most  mi- 
nute register  ol  plants,  sown  or  planted  in  every 
stage  of  the  moon,  and  if  it  shall  in  fact  turn  out 
Ihal  there  isrea-on  to  helieve  llial  the  moon  has  its 
influence  on  them,  that  Ihe  register  be  published  in 
Ihe  Karmer,  this  will  open  a  field  lo  another  class  of 
men,  chemists,  who  may  also  be  encouraged  lo  give 
us  Ihe  best  reasons  why  it  is  so.  Some  of  the  Kris 
have  degenerated,  some  are  lost,  may  not  a  tho- 
loiigh  knowledge  of  Ihe  moon's  influence  on  vegela 
lion  have  generated  ihe  idea,  which  prevails  among"! 
the  vutjrar  F'or  patience,  said  I,  stop  until  I  can 
write  Ibis  far.  Well,  said  aunt  Hester,  if  you  are 
determined  lo  put  me  in  the  Karmer,  beg  of  Mr 
!skiniier  lo  have  me  decently  handled,  il  there  i" 
any  who  will  not  pause  and  inquire  into  this  matter 

TONY 
(Kor  Ihe  best  register  so  kept,  Ihe  Editor  hirebv 
oflVrs  as  a  premium,  that  volume  of  the  American 
Kaimer  well  boiitid,  in  which  Ihe  communication  of 
the  results  shall  baie  been  piililished — in  the  mean 
imie.  .\iiiit  Hester  may  be  assured  of  due  protection 
and  fair  play.] 


(for  the  American  Farmor.) 

DisTEMI'KK  IN  HuMSEI  *^0  IJOUS. 
It  IS  seldom  Ihat  we  meet  «vilh  a  scientific,  or 
even  a  rational  aciounl  of  the  diseases  ol  aniinnls. 
We  have  iiumes  .iiid  prescriptions  for  iKinicj,  hut  vvc 
have  no  such  tlescriiitiim  nf  ilitiiurs,  a»  will  enable 
their  disliiiclive  characters  lo  be  iinderhloid.  The 
lollowiiig  notice  of  a  coiiiniou  disease,  known  by 
the  iiaiiie*  of  liuie/n/ie r  and  i/i//Meiii<«  in  some  stages, 
and  by  that  of  lilamicri  in  its  list  and  woist,  is  ex- 
ir.icled  from  ihe  Zjuiiomia  of  the  celebrated  l)r, 
Darwin.  T. 

The  ClTAHRIIDS  Contaoiosus 
Is  a  frequent  disease  amongst  horses  and  dogs;  it 
seems  first  lo  be  disseminated  amnng»l  these  ani- 
mals by  iniasiiiaia,  ditVused  in  the  atmosphere,  bc- 
c.iiise  so  many  of  llieiii  receive  it  at  the  same  lime; 
anil  afterwards  lo  be  cominiii.icable  from  one  horse 
•  ir  dog  lo  anollier,  by  conlauion  as  above  described. 
These  epidemic  or  contagious  catarrhs  more  Ire- 
qin  iidy  occur  aniniig-.t  horses  and  dogs  than  amongst 
men;  which  is  prnb  idly  owing  to  the  greater  exten- 
sion and  seiisiliilily  of  the  mucous  meiiilirane,  which 
covers  the  organ  ol  smell,  and  is  dilfused  over  their 
wide  nostrils,  and  their  large  maxillary  and  frontal 
Cannes.  And  lo  this  circumstance  may  be  ascribed 
Ihe  greater  fatality  of  it  to  these  animals. 

In  respect  lo  horses,  I  suspect  Ihe  fever  at  the  be- 
ginning, to  be  of  Ibe  sensitive,  irritated,  or  infldinma- 
tory  kind,  because  there  is  so  great  a  discharge  of 
purulent  mucus,  and  Ihat  therefore  Ihey  will  bear 
once  bleeding  in  the  early  pari  of  the  disease;  and 
also  one  milil  purgative,  consi-ling  of  half  an  ounce 
of  aloes,  and  as  much  white  hard  soap,  mixed  to- 
gether. They  should  be  turned  out  to  grass  both 
d.iy  and  niglit  for  the  bcnefil  of  pure  air,  unless  the 
weather  be  too  cold,  (and  in  that  case  ihey  should 
be  kept  in  an  open  airy  stable  without  being  tied,) 
tn.it  Ihey  may  bang  down  their  heads  to  facilitate 
Ihe  discharge  of  the  mucus  from  Ihi  ir  nostrils. 
Grass  should  be  oti'ered  thcui,  or  oilier  fresh  vf'ge- 
lables,  as  carrots  ami  potatoes,  with  mashes  of  matt, 
or  of  oals,  and  Willi  plenty  of  fresh,  warm  or  cold 
w.iter,  I'liquently  in  lite  day.  VV'heii  symptoms  of 
debility  appear,  which  may  be  known  by  Ihe  cold- 
ness of  Ihe  ears  or  other  e.\lremilies,  or  when 
sloughs  can  be  seen  on  the  mesibrane  which  lines 
the  noslriU,  a  drink  consisting  of  a  pint  of  ale, 
with  hair  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium  in  it,  given 
eviTy  six  hours,  is  likely  to  be  of  great  utility. 

In  dogs,  I  believe  Ihe  catarrh  is  generally  joined 
with  s^iiiploms  of  deb'lity  early  in  the  disease. 
These  animals  should  be  permitted  lo  go  about  in 
Ihe  open  air,  and  should  have  constant  access  to 
fri  sh  water,  'i'he  use  of  being  as  much  as  may  be 
in  the  air  is  evident,  because  all  Ihe  air  which  Ihey 
breathe  passes  twice  over  the  putrid  sloughs  of  Ihe 
mortified  parts  of  Ihe  membrane,  which  lines  the 
nostrils,  and  the  maxillary  and  the  frontal  cavities; 
that  is,  both  riuiing  inspiration  and  expiration,  and 
must  therefore  be  loitded  with  contagious  particles. 
Fresh  new  milk,  and  fresh  broth  should  be  given 
Ihem,  very  frequently,  and  Ihey  sh.iuld  be  siifl'ered 
to  go  amongst  Ihe  grass,  which  they  cat  as  an  eme- 
tic, and  if  possible  should  have  access  to  a  running 
stream  of  water,  as  Ihe  contagious  mucus  of  Ihe 
nostrils  both  of  these  animals,  and  of  horses,  ge- 
nerally drops  into  the  water  when  they  altempflo 
drink.  Bits  of  raw  flesh,  if  the  dng  will  eat  them, 
are  preferred  to  cooked  meat,  and  frnni  live  lo  ten 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium  may  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage, when  symptoms  of  debility  are  evident, 
accoiding  lo  Ihe  size  of  the  dog,  every  six  hours. 
If  sloughs  can  he  seen  in  lb<"  nostrils,  they  should 
be  moistened  twice  a  day,  both  in  horses  and  dogs, 
with  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  or  of  alum,  by 
meaos  of  a  sponge  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  wbalebuoe 
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orhy  a  fyiiu-j^K.  The.  lotion  iim}'  be  iii.uti-.  I)_v  ilis- 
nolvlnj;  liair  iin  ounce  of  sugar  of  Itad  in  a  (lint  of 
water. 

Ancient  pliilofophers  sopni  to  have  hrlicveil,  that 
the  conta-^iiius  niiii<iniala  in  tlieir  warm  climites  af 
fecJed  doi;<  and  horses  |irevioa4  to  mankind.  If 
those  contH^ious  parlicli'*.  were  siippo<(ed  to  be  dif- 
fused amon;c>l  the  beivy  iiifl^imniable  air,  or  carbo- 
nated hyilrii^i  n  of  piilrid  marNhes,  as  these  animals 
hold  their  he^ids  ili)\vn  loiver  to  the  ground,  the}' 
may  be  Mippo«eil  to  have  received  them  -(o./iier  than 
man.  And  Ihiiu;;!)  Uien  and  qaudrupeds  nii;;lit  re- 
ceive a  di>ert'ie  from  the  fame  -loiirce  of  nM!--!!  pu- 
trefaction, they  miiht  not  bc'aflcrwards  cipalile  of 
i'omniuiilc.<tin2^lhe  iafcclion  to  one  another,  thou;;h 
'hev  mi:;ht  infert  other  animals  of  the  same  genus, 
as  the  new  ecntauioiis  nialler  generated  iii  their  own 
bodies,  mi^ht  not  be  precis'ly  .similar  to  thit  re- 
ceived, as  h.'|i{)ened  in  the  j;iil  fever  at  Oxford, 
where  those  who  took  the  cunljglun  and  died,  did 
not  infect  ol  hers.  Iti^ 

"On  mules  and  dogs  the  infcctionStst  heian. 
And,  last,  ihi:  veiijjel'ul  arrows  lix'd  on  num." 

'  — 

»ixscsxiZiArfi:cT7s. 

THORN  HEDGES. 

Observing  in  the  American  Farmer,  vol.  10.  No. 
jt,  the  followiiij;  imjniries  which  I  will  endeavour 
,    rsply  to: 

■What  is  the  best  kind  of  thorn  for  hed^res,  their 
c.vst  per  rood,  where  can  they  1)6  purclm.sed,  and 
what  is  the  \>eM  season  to  pl:int  them?" 

I  im  most  in  favor  of  the  kind  called  (he  Wash- 
ington or  Virginia  Thorn,  'i'en  years  au'o,  having 
heard  a  favorable  account  of  this  kind  (if  thorn,  I 
planted  a  hedge  about  (orly  roo<ls  loni;.  which  is 
now  a  complete  fence  against  cattle  and  l'';';s,  with- 
out any  wooden  fence,  and  is  a  great  ornament  (o  the 
estate,  and  wiih  a  liltle  attention,  will  he  everlasting. 

From  the  elfect  of  this  experiment,  Sinclair  and 
Wnore  (Pratt  ^tlecl  wharf,  Baltimore,)  are  raising 
largely  of  the  quicks  of  this  kind  of  th'iin,  and  hive 
them  two  years  old,  very  thiifly,  and  well  grown. 
Price  $5  per  thoii^anil,  lower  if  many  thousand  <ire 
5  (ken;  ih-  quanlily  necessary  prr  rood  may  be  cal- 
culated, allowing  ihem  six  inehes  apart  in  the  hedge. 
The  best  sea.-on  liir  planting  i-  late  in  the  fall,  or  ear- 
ly in  the  winter,  especially  on  mellow  soils;  hut  early 
in  tlie  spring  is  also  a  good  time,  and  lle^l  on  stifl  wet 
hind.  The  quicks  can  be  al>o  purchased  of  J. 
Peirce,  near  tieorgetown,  D  C. 

Bail.  6mo.  i'S,  tS.'S.  ROJJ'T  SINCLAIR. 
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CANCER. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tyrn  II,  of  JNlissouri,  advertises  that 
a  cancer  upon  his  nose,  whiih  h^d  been  treated 
XKilhout  »ucie-s  by  Ur.  SmiMi  of  N.  Jhncn,  and  the 
ablest  surgcuii-"  m  the  western  counliy  ,  had  been 
cured  in  the  fullowing  niaiinrr.  He  was  recom- 
nicndrd  "to  use  a  strong  potash,  made  of  the  Icy  ol 
ashes  of  Red  Oak  bark,  boiled  down  to  the  consis- 
tence of  uiid.isses,  to  cover  the  cancer  with  it,  himI 
in  about  an  hour  afurwards  cover  this  with  a  plaster 
of  t  jr,  which  mii-,t  be  riiiioved  after  a  lew  days,  and 
if  any  piutoheianres  remain  in  the  wound,  apply 
more  potash  to  them,  and  the  piaster  ajjain,  until 
they  rill  di-a(ipeiir;  after  which,  heal  the  wound  uilli 
any  common  ^aU■e."  Cautery  and ,  the  knife  had 
heen  used  in  vain.  Tills  Irculinent  eOccIed  a  spee- 
dy and  perfect  cure. 

SUGAR. 

The  nmriifacture  nf  sug.ir  from  the  Beet,  conti- 
nue* to  Ihiuii.-li  in  France.  It  is  slated  that  there 
are  more  than  sixty  manufactories  for  the  purpose 
io  that  country,  'j'lirec  estahli.-hnients  of  the  kind 
were  recently  formed  on  a  large  scale. 


Our  readers  have  been  entertained  by  so  many 
glow  ing  descriptions  of  the  manner  in  w  Inch  the  late 
anniversary  of  our  na'.ional  independence  was  cele- 
brated, that  no  room  is  left  even  for  iinagiiiation-lo 
add  a  feature,  or  give  brighter  colouring  to  the  pic- 
ture. Never  were  arrangements  more  judiciously 
planned,  nor  more  happily  execiiled,  than  those 
which  were  deiised  in  Baltimore,  to  combine  with 
the  great  national  rejoicings,  the  ceremonies  for 
commencing  the  Uallimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road. — 
I'he  Grand  iSlirshal,  Col.  Samuel  Sterctl.and  his  aids 
Me>srs.  Henry  'I'hompson,  S.  Moore  and  J.  Thomas, 
are  entitled  to  the  thanks  ol  the  many  thousands  who, 
whether  as  actors  or  spectators,  were  indebted  in  a 
great  measure  to  their  forecast  lor  the  genera!  order, 
personal  comfort  and  exemption  from  accident,  with 
which  tlic  whole  proceeding  ivaa  conducted.  To 
a  population  of  eighty  thousand  citizens,  many 
thousand  more  were  added  from  the  country,  to 
walk  in,  or  to  witne»s  the  procession,  which  ex- 
tended from  two  to  three  miles.  We  have  not 
room  for  a  detailed  account  of  it,  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  the  point  of  most  extensive 
and  universal  attraction,  was  the  leading  car  bear- 
ing the  patriot  father  of  revolutionary  worthii's,  the 
time  hoiiooied  and  only  surv  iviiig  signer  of  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  Ciiaklks  Cakkoll  of 
Carroi.lton,  accompanied  most  appropriately  by 
our  venerable  Senator,  S.  S.MiTH,  whose  blood  was 
shed  lor  its  achievement. 

Fiom  the  American  which  contains  a  very  minute 
and  faithful  detail  of  what  passed,  we  extract  what 
relates  to  the  part  borne  by  the  Faruiers,  ai  being 
more  appropriate  to  this  paper. 

FAn.MERs  AND  Planters. 
At  the  head  ol  this  boily,  on  horseback,  and  in 
double  hies,  were  seen  IweiUy-four  -.igeti  and  respec- 
table farmers,  corresponding  nilh  the  number  of  the 
.-.tates  of  the  Union.  One  of  these  earned  a  banner 
on  v^hich  was  inscribed — 

"'J'lic  wilderness  iiiiil  lite  solitary  place  shallit  glad, 
and  lite  dtscrt  shuU  rejuicc  and  blmsum  as  the  rose." 

'J'hi  n  followed  a  stage  or  platlorm,  bearing  a 
plough,  guided  by  General  I'obias  E.  Stanshury. 
and  diiven  by  >lr.  George  Harryman.  In  front  the 
stage  was  ornamented  with  two  living  niulbeny 
trees,  bearing  numbcit  of  the  cocoon  of  the  silk 
Hoim;  and  in  the  rear  4|erc  seen  growing  stalks  of 
corn.  IScc.  On  the  right  of  the  stage  was  displayed 
the  tl.ig  of  the  Union,  and  on  the  left  a  stall'  sui- 
mounled  by  a  Liberty  Cap,  on  one  side  of  which 
•vas  the  iiiolto  '•  K ]dm iius  u/iuni,"aiid  on  the  other, 
"ll'heic  Lbtily  duuits  lliere  is  my  ciiUiitry."  In  lln^ 
centre  ol  the  stage  was  a  banner  wiili  the  motto — 
••Our  sijcords  arc  beaten  into  jjtuuj^li-shares,  and  ow 
ajicuis  into  jiiuninf^  houks." 

'I'heii  loiloweil  Colonel  Nicholas  M.  Bosley,  the 
Seedsman,  on  horseback,  dressed  in  homespun.  His 
shoulders  were  otnaiuenled  with  eptulets  of  the 
i)eads  of  timolh) -grass  and  wheat,  and  from  his 
shoulders  was  suspended  a  bag  of  grain,  which  he 
sowed  as  he  passed  along.  In  his  lell  baiid  he  hejil 
a  banner  with  this  inscription: — "i/e  ulio  soutlli 
gOQii  seed  shall  reap  abtiitdanlly." 

A  second  stage  succeeded  on  w  hich  was  a  Harrow, 
held  by  Mr.  Jidin  Scull.  In  front  was  a  Hag  with 
till'  niiitin — "  I'aul  mny  plant;  and  JlpoUui  water,  but 
(j'od  givetli  llie  increase." 

A  iliird  bl.ige  followed, containing  sheaves  of  wheat 
anil  rye,  anrt  firmers  engaged  in  the  hu-iiie»s  of 
lunesting.  The  farmers  on  this  stage  were  .Mr,  Wm. 
Jessop,rr,,per;  Mr.  Lee  Tipton, cradler;  and  Mr.  Ni- 
cholas Gatch.  riker  and  luiider.  The  banner  con 
lained  the  liillovviiig  motto — •' lielinld  tlie  day  is  cnnie. 
Put  ye  in  tlie  tickle  and  reap,  for  the  harvest  u  ripe." 


On  Ihe  loiirlh  s  age  were  seen  .\le-Ms.  Eli.is  Urovfn 
and  James  Turner,  thiesliing  wheat  and  rye.  At 
the  other  end  were  a  Wheat  Fan  ami  a  Straw  Gut- 
ter, hoih  of  which  were  kept  busily  in  operation 

The  winnowers  were  Messrs.  William  Scharf  and 
J  .lines  W.  M'Cullnrh;  the  straw  cutter  was  Mr.  Up- 
ton Reid;  the  feeder.  Air.  John  J.  Bayley;  and  tha 
ch  irer.  Master  John  H.  Sriiarf  On  the  banner 
Wis  inscribed  this  motto — "  I  le  threshelh  in  hope,  and 
is  «  piirlaker  nf  /lis  hope."  Over  the  wheat  Ian  w«» 
tills  motto — "/7c  will  'snihcr  the  wheat  into  his  lear- 
ner, niid  the  clwjfhe  will  burn." 

The  tilth  stage  closed  the  procession  of  the  farm- 
ers. On  it  was  a  handsome  apple  tree ,  with  a  liv- 
ing grapevine  growing  among  its  branches.  Under 
the  tree  was  a  Due  milch  cow.  with  a  person  employ- 
ed in  milking.  At  one  end  of  the  stage  was  a  pen 
with  pigs.  Mr.  Noah  Underwood  was  on  the  stage, 
engaged  at  the  churn.  On  a  banner  over  the  vine, 
w;i-  this  motto —"/vt'cri/  Hiflu  nidi/  sit  tinder  his  own 
i-iiie  and  Jig  tree,  and  none  shall  make  him  afraid." 
O'er  the  cow  floated  a  banner  with  this  mnlto— 
••J  ItiiHlJlnieiiigtuHh  milk  and  honey."  It  is  but  just 
to  Hild  that  this  stage  was  liirnislied  and  arranged 
at  the  sole  expense  of  .Mr.  Underwood,  the  proprir 
tor  of  the  justly  celebrated  dairy  at  Orange  farm. 


BivLTiraonx:  patcBS  cuaasxrT. 


Cunecleit  for  tlie  Jlmericnn  Farmer,  by  Etltenril  I.  1ViU»<m, 
Cottunisiion  Merchant  aiui  Planters'  JtgeiU, 

>**    A,Banbj*twh'Vf. 

The  demand  for  tobacco  continues  limited,  anrt  iiltif 
Tar.;itiun  in  prices  since  la>t  week's  i|U(itulions. 

'I'eBAcco. — Scrubs,  ja.UO  o  6.00 — ordinary,  i.OO  a  ^.yi 
— red,  3.00  a  6.00— line  red,  5.00  a  1. 00 — wrapping, 
6.01)  a  10.00 — Ohio  ordinary,  3  00 .i  4.00— good  redf|mD- 
glcd.  ,i.00  n  6.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  lO.O* 
a  20.00— Virginia,  '-'.50  a  8.00 — liapahannuck  i.lb  a  3.69 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  &.00. 

Fi-oiin — white  wheat  family,  «6. 00  n  6  SO — superfine 
Howarii-st.4.6i'J  n  4. IS;  city  nidls,  ■I.Sli  a  4.50;  Susque- 
hanna, 4.315  O4.50 — CoBMMKAL,hbl.  'J.oO— Ubain,  best 
red  wheat  .80  a  .85 — best  while  wheat,  .90  o  I.OO— ordi- 
nary  to  good,  .'Sa.'JO — Corn,  .36ti.38 — Kte,  .50— Oat», 
iO  a  .2'2— Beans,. 90  a  I.IO— Pe.vs,  .40n  .50— Clovui 
si.ED,  3.50  o  S.15— TiMOTHT,  1.60  a  2.'26— Orch»s» 
Grass  Seed,  2.25  o  3 — Herd's  I  00  a  1.50 — Lucerne  3'. }< 
.50pr.  lb — Barlet,  .60a6J—l'i.AXSEEn,  .15  a. 80— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .9  0.11 — I.ou.  .1;!  a  .14 — .Maljania.  .11  •  .tS — 
Mississippi  .10  n  .13  — North  Carolina,  .10  o.l),  very 
dull  the  week  past— (Georgia,  .9  a  .10' — Whi««et, 
in  hhds.  1st  proof,  21  a  .21*— hbls.  22 J  n  23 — Wool. 
common,  unwaslieil,  .15  n  .16 — wa'-hcd.  .18  a  .20 — B 
quarter,  .25  n  .30— full  do.  .30  b  .35— Hemp,  R«' s»«, 
ton,  $220— Country, dew-rotted,  ton,  1.16  a  140- water- 
rotted,  no  n  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Snsi|uehanna,  No.  I,  bU. 
5  15;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No  1,  6  f* 
a  (1.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bid.  2.811  a  :!.(iO;  .Vo.  !,  «.C» 
rt2.50— Maekerel,  No.  1,6  .'.0;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  3,5.00— 
Dacon,  hams.  Ball,  cured.  .10;  do,  Lastern  Shore,  l^i— 
hog  round,  cured,  B  n  .9  — Feathers,  .26  n  .28 — Pla#. 
ter  Paris,   cartco  price  per  ton,  J.i. 25;  urctind,  I  25  bbl. 

Sales  of  corn  yesterday  at  31. J  cts. — quality  good — 
in  demand. 


I 


CUNTF.NTS  or  THIS  NUMRKR. 
On  the  Cultivation  of  the  \inr;  an  Addres«,  deliver- 
ed before  a  number  ofGcntlcinen  convened  in  Ba'limor» 
June  20,  1S2S,  I'l.rtlie  purpose  of  formin'  a  Society  for 
promoting  the  Culture  of  the  (iiape,  by  Dr.  John  C.  S. 
Monkur— On  the  Dairy  Husbandry  of  Scotland — 0» 
Climate,  from  John  Voung,  Esq's  Letters  of  .\^'ricol«, 
concluded — The  Arracucha,  with  a  Desrri|ition  of  il» 
BotamciU  characters,  concluded — The  Cactus,  and  lb« 
Clematis  Florida — \ildress  from  Ilic  Presnienl  «r>i 
Directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ifail  lload  on  lb» 
laying  of  the  first  Stone — Kaishig  Poultry — Infloenee  of 
^he^l00n  on  Vegetation  —  Distemper  in  Dogs  ami  llorMit 
— Thorn  lleilges — Cancer — Sugar— Planters  aod  Far- 
mers' Procession,  July  4th — Prices  Current. 
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AMKRICAN  FARMEK— fiAT.TiMonr.,  Jdlv  18,  1828. 


Aaaxov&TU&s. 


( I'rom  the  MauachuM'llt   AKririiltural   Repository  and 

Juiiriial.) 
RAW  POTATOF>  BAD  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 
The  followin^r  arlicli'   taken   from   a  fori'ign  Ma- 
f;:izinr,  has  hern    ropiril    liitrly    into    Ihe    American 
Kariiier  and  Ihe  Ne»  t'oKland  Fiirmer. 

*'M.iny  ranuer*  arc  In  Ihe  hahil  ot'Kivini;  raw  po- 
tatoes to  all  kiiuU  uftlorkj  but  tliey  nre  ol'a  tvatery 
anil  KripinK  nalurr,  and  aci-idents  havo  l>ri|iii'nlly 
k.ipiH'ned  I'loni  their  usf  hrfure  thr  rattle  have  been 
accu>tunird  lo  Ibeni.  For  niileh  rows  Ihry  aie  very 
tad,  |iurK<nK  tbeiu,  and  rendering  their  indk  tao 
(Inn  and  poor,  even  for  tiiokliiig.  If  given  raw  to 
I'alien  oieii,  j[ood  hay  and  bean  meal  thouid  be  al- 
lowed to  counteract  the  walery  quality  of  the  roots. 
There  it.  however,  much  diflrrence  m  the  nature  of 
polato<'>,  and  the  mealy  ap|iroach  nearest  lo  tbe  na- 
ture of  eorn,  Ibr  yollow  atlord  the  strongest  nutri- 
ment."—  SfCtcA  .Vagazinc 

Nuthinii:  can  be  of  ttn-ater  importance  to  erery 
fanner,  than  a  correct  knowli-dge  of  llie  rompara- 
tue  merits  of  Ibe  diHVrent  varieties  of  food  for  his 
cattle.  Of  course  nothing  c.<n  be  more  pernicious, 
(lian  ihrowint!  ou'  I.  o»e  and  jteneral  ccn.siires  of  any 
(MrticuUr  food,  parlicularly  of  those  most  easily  rais- 
ed, and  therefore  the  cheapest.  I  rerlainlly  are  not 
disposed  to  set  up  my  aulhurily  ag;.ln.-<t  opininns  ad- 
vanced m  established'  works.  But  ihere  is  no  treason 
in  statiiiR  facts,  in  relaliim  careful  and  loni;  con- 
tinued eiperimenls.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  I 
ba»e  been  in  lb,-  practice  of  allowlni;  nn  milch 
coHs  fium  November  till  they  ko  lo  grass,  about 
three  perks  of  rouls  a  day,  iviih  good  EoKlisb  or 
upland  bay  to  their  full  cunleut.  I  lirsl  commence 
Hill.  Ihe  beet.  bee. .use  it  is  mo't  fieri^hatde;  car- 
riils  then  follow,  and  from  February  till  .M.iy  ihrv 
hnre  row  potatoes.  In  comiiiencint;  with  Ihe  poia- 
toes,  ihey  will  be  for  a  few  days  relaxed;  so  Ihev 
will,  often,  to  as  great  a  degree,  wilb  liiWian  Hieal; 
after  a  liMle  usr,  lb>'y  rrltirn  to  Ibiir  n.<turitl  st.li- 
of  body,  and  are  always  in  high  cendiliun  nhen 
lli>-y  are  turned  out  to  g,rass;  perhaps  they  ate  loo 
fat. 

Potatoes,  then,  cannot   be  a  watery  Rrijiing  fond: 

nn  niiik  is  as  rich  <ts  the  milk  of  cows  not  llius  ma 

^cd.     My  cow.-  have   been   almost  always  raised 

V   myself,  from  my  own   stoek.  ami  I  n-uhlly  k>-ep 

lueiii  till  they  are  aged.     It  ihr   pri<|i'si;ion  slaleil 

;n    the  extract  at    Ihe    head  o(   these  remarks  had 

>n   true,  or  m-arly   true,  or   had   my   degree   of 

iiidiiess  ill  it,  it   seems  lo   me   iopossible,  thai  I 

il..inld  nerer  have  remarked  Ihe  il|.-ffocls  staled. 

Some  farmers  may  consider  thise  remarks  as  of 
less  weight,  as  coming  from  a  m;(i  not  bred  a  far- 
uif-r.  borne  may  suppose  Ibut  lirusl  Ihe  eyes  of 
others,  and  am  deceived  To  th^e  po.ssihle  obj -e- 
tioos.  I  reply,  that  my  cows  ar  onjerls  of  spi-cial 
regard,  as  furnishing  me  witb  ">e  of  the  most  va- 
lualile  luxuries;  that  I  attend  Iflh'.-m  personally  an<l 
carefully;  and  1  can  see  no  E^d  reason  whv  an  at- 
tention of  twenty  years  she'd  not  enable  me  In 
form  as  correct  an  opinion  >  a  Iboro  igli  bred  far- 
mer. I  am  not.  however  without  suppurt  fr  mj 
persons  of  that  descriptior  An  inlellig,-nt  prarli- 
eal  farmer,  whose  dairy  i»in  such  repute  that  he 
obtains  from  31  to  37  cenia  pound  for  his  buti.  r, 
assured  me,  that  be  alwaigave  his  rows  in  uiiit,r 
the  long  red  potatoes  lo-  raw  stale,  and  that  li,- 
estiDialed  two  bushel-  otbal  potato  for  his  cows, 
•t  equal  to  one  bushel  ot^orn. 

JOHN  LOWELL. 


nv 


'r  prriiiilted  to  reipiesl  yuu  lo  make  the  lolluwing 
inqulriei. 

What  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  h»ve  seen  il  in 
operation,  as  lo  etriciency,  durability,  simplirily  anil 
Ihe  like.'  What  force  is  r<  quired  lo  work  it,  both 
as  lo  men  and  bor«es,'  and  at  what  price  can  one  or 
more  be  obtained  in  Baltimore  complete,  duriiiK  "'e 
ensuing  winter  or  spring?  Can  they  be  readily 
nioved  from  one  farm  to  another? 

Most  respectlully,  your  olied"!  serv't, 
J  S.  Skinnkr,  Km.  JOHN  LUMPKIN. 


FAMILY  SPINNER. 

,   ,   „  Min-Uutmpton  Co.,  A".  C,  July  7,  1828. 

J-  S-  Skihner,  Esq. 

AiV.— In  your  paper  of  tbe  27lh  ult.  No.  15,  vol. 
Id,  I  lind  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Wm.  R  MrCall,  on 
ihesulijecl  of  a  cotton  spinning  i^achine  of  his  in 
venlion.  Mr.  McCall  does  not  stale  in  his  letter 
what  part  of  Virginia  he  resides  in;  Ibougb  from 
tlie  certlticates  of  the  gentlemen  in  Vincennes,  I 
presume  tie  resides  in  the  north  west  part  of  the 
stale.  Being  desirous  of  knowing  something  more 
.bout  his  "Family  Spinner,"  and  Cotton  Carding 
Machine,  I  have  lo  request  that  you  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain  his  place  ol  his  resid'-nce. 

If  bit  machine  will  perform  the  work,  of  which 
he  and  tbe  certificates  speak,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
thai  Ihey  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  us 
S(mtltroiis,  and  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  due  en- 
couragement with  us  generally;  as  we  begin  to  feel, 
loo  sensibly,  the  necessity  of  becoming"  our  own 
nianulacturers.  Having  lio  establishments  of  Ihe 
kind  amongst  us,  we  must  begin  to  manufacture  on 
a  small  scale  at  lirst.  This  will  lead,  perhaps,  to 
si.nieibing  of  tbe  kind  on  a  large  scale,  as  a  kind 
01  roui.lervailing  policy,  in  return  for  tbe  tarin'— 
wlii'h.  odious  and  oupressive  as  it  io  to  o»,  will  not 
•  ■..a.-  ..,  to  r.helli.,11,  but  will  drive  us  lo  a  know- 
l«;Jg.-  of  our  own  resources;  which  are  amply  sutii- 
cieol,  ,1  ,,ropHrly  dlr.-cted,  to  secure  us  against  the 
evil  .  n.ru  ol  that  one-eyed  monster. 

N'-tt  in  iraportauce  to  Ihe  "Family  Spinner."  in 
a  domestic  point  of  usefulness,  is  a  cheap  laboui- 
saving  hand  loom.  And  it  is  much  desired  that 
some  ol  your  numerous  correspondents  will  enter 
on  the  subject,  and  give  ^orae  inlbimation  as  to  the 
probable  cost  of,  and  the  place  where  such  an  one 
can  oe  procured. 

Respectfully,  your  most  obed't. 


tention  to  clranlmcsi  and  nicely  in  the  manner  ol 
pulling  up  the  butler. 

Ai  a  further  encouragement  to  competitor*,  aa 
opportunity  will  be  aflorded  on  Wednesday,  the 
day  of  Ihe  cattle  show,  lo  sell  their  butler  at  publie 
auction  at  Brii;liton,  without  expense  of  auctioneer's 
fee;  when  the  most  liberal  price  may  be  expected 
for  good  butter;  It  being  a  subject  of  general  com- 
pl.iiut  Ihat  prime  butter,  except  in  small  quantities, 
IH  rarely  in  Boston  market,  while  it  Is  well  knowu 
that  in  other  cities,  and  particularly  Philadilpbia, 
the  market  is  dally  and  abundanlly  tupidi^d  with 
bullcr  of  (he  finest  flavour,  pat  up  in  the  nicest 
manner. 

Tbe  State  premiumf  for  the  same  article  will  b« 
awarded,  as  usual,  at  Ihe  same  time. 

Applicatisn  to  enter  for  Ihe  premium  of  $100, 
must  be  made  to  Jonathan  Winship,  Esq  ,  residing 
at  Brighton,  on  gr  before  Monday,  the  13lb  of  Oc- 
tober. 

RICHARD  SULLIVAN.-)  Committee 

GORHAM  Parsons,   C    of  the 

E.  H.  DERBY.  3    Ih 

June,  1838. 


Inutees. 


W.  B.  L. 


(From  tbe.\.  England  Farmer.) 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

One  Hundred  Uullars  Premium  for  the  b.sl  Butter. 
A  number  amongst  Ibe  most  respectable  cKlTiens 
of  Boston  and  Us  virlnily,  having  subscribed  and 
paid  ovei  lo  tb.-  Treasurer  of  the  J\L^s„chiu,ells  Ao- 
cutyjrn-  from„ttn)f  J^icutlure.  a  sum  of  *100  to 
encourage  miproven.enl  In  the  quality  of  butler  of- 
fered for  sale  in  Ihe  B  .ston  market,  Ihe  Trustees  of 
the  Soriety,  m  compliance  wilb  the  request  of  the 
eontribut,,rs  will  award  this  liberal  premium  of  on. 
hundred  dollars,  lo  the  person  who  shall  exhibit  the 
hest  butter,  not  less  than  three  hundred  poun.i- 
we.gbl,  at  IhH  Society's  H.ll.in  Biighton,  on  Tues- 
day, the  Ulh  day  of  October  next,  (the  day  pre- 
vious to  the  catile  show.)  The  competition  will  „ot 
he  conhned  to  persons  within  this  c.m.mnnwP:.|ih 
hut  will  be  open  lo  the  citizens  ol  all  the  New  E.ik- 
land  stales.  '' 

To  entitle  any  parcel  to  Ihe  premium,  it  must 
have  been   manufactured    between    the  first   day  of 


DOUGLAS-  THSSHING  MACHINE. 

Dear  Sir,  Gr«e'*/""(-  Kiiigilon,  July  10,  18.'8. 

In  your  Valuable  jc'ial  of  the  -JOih  ult.  nientinn 
if  made  of  Douglas'  hreshing  Machine      J\Iav   i  I  meni 
(Without  -;;»ebm^o^im.ch  oo  your  .i.dueis,  Ibe  "fliie^^^tT^'-^^lUr;:^^  ^^  — ^ 


I'lne  inst ,  and  Ihe  fifteenth  day  of  September,  of 
Which  fact,  a  written  declaration,  under  oath  will 
he  required.  The  preference  will  be  given  to  that 
parcel  which  has  been  longest  made,  provided  il  i, 
ol  a  quahtj^not  inferior  to  any  o<brr  The  j.idg 
nt  of  the  Commltlee  in  making  iheir  aw..r.l  will 


at- 


(Frora  the  N.  F.ng.  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Journal.) 
WHEEL  CARRIAGES. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  considerable  inte- 
rest Ihe  papers  of  E.  Vialls  and  other  correspon- 
dents, on  the  suliject  of  Ibe  line  of  draught  most 
proper  for  wheel  carriages.  I  remember  to  have 
beard  the  same  subject  extremely  well  treated  by 
the  late  Mr  Walker,  in  Ihe  course  of  lectures  which 
be  used  lo  deliver  in  difl.renl  parts  of  England,  oo 
Experimental  Philosophy;  and  If  a  few  extract* 
from  my  notes  of  the  same,  can  be  of  any  service 
tow  aids  the  elucidation  of  the  matter,  they  are  very 
much  at  tbe  service  of  your  readers. 

Bristol,  E„g.  £    KNOX. 

A  horse,  considered  as  a  machine,  is  admirably 
constructed  lor  draught  or  su.staining  weight.  His 
limbs  form  an  assemblage  of  levers,  which  it  would 
require  a  volume  to  point  out.  Attend,  however, 
pailicularly  to  Ihe  formation  of  his  shoulders:  at 
the  place  where  the  neck  rises  from  Ihe  chest  of  the 
horse,  the  shoulder-blades  form  the  resling-place  of 
his  Collar  or  harness  into  a  slope  or  inclination,  and 
as  this  slope  or  inclination  forms  an  angle  with  a 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  of  about  fourteen  or 
hlleen  degrees,  il  is  clear  Ihe  line  of  his  draught 
should  lonn  the  same  angle  with  the  horizon- 
Why?  Because  the  horse  will  then  pull  perrendi- 
culaily  to  Ibe  shape  of  his  sho.ilder,  and  all  parte 
ol  tbe  shoulder  will  be  eq.ially  pressed  by  tbe  col- 

The  horse,  besides,  considered  mechanically  as  a 
lever,  has  in  this  inclined  draught  a  manilesi  advan- 
tage over  all  ob-tdcles  opposed  to  it  in  comparison 
with  an  horizontal  draught;  its  power  is  in  fact 
doubled. 

We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  ssin- 
gle-horse  carls  are  preferable  lo  teams,  and  Ihat 
lour  single-horse  carls  will  draw  more  than  when 
yoked  to  one  carl.  The  reason— Because,  in  the 
latter  case,  three  of  Ihe  horses  must  draw  horizon- 
t|>lly,  and  lb.  r.-fore  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
their  n.echanism. 

Truth  of  this  proved  by  practice.  The  small 
horses  ol  the  north  of  England  draw  laigrr  w.  i^bta 
than  the  largest  wagon  burses  of  LouUun,  ami  go 
lungei-  siag.s.  Tne  small  horses  of  Ireland  will 
diaw,  as  a  common  load.  15  cwt.,  while  our  best 
t»agoi  horses  do  not  draw,  un  an  average,  more 
than  10  or  19  cwt. 

In  the  cas.-  of  our  eight  horse  wagon,  at  least  sis 
out  ol  Ihe  eight  horses  draw  incoi.sl..|intly  with 
their  meehanlsra,  so  that  much  exerli.)n  is  mi-ap- 
plied; Ihe  hor-e's  roll  i  is  also  drawn  against  hi) 
throat,  anil  In-  breathing  interrupted 
111  cai  t  teaiui,  where  tbe  horses  are  uot  marshal- 
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led,  as  in  wagons,  on-;  horse  is  slandini;  ^llll  uliiie 
ano'lher  i*  wasting  his  strength  in  pulliiii,'  I'iiii  lor- 
wanl.  One  horse  leans  one  »vay  out  of  the  hne  of 
(Jraiight,  whilst  another  is  leaning  a  contrary  way; 
their  strength,  in  short,  is  scarcely  ever  united. 

A  horse,  moreover,  has  the  momcntiiin  of  his 
drau!;ht  increased  by  having  a  portion  ot  the  weight 
on  his  back.  Hence,  low  whiels  are  not  so  disad- 
vantageous as  is  generally  sufiposed;  for  low  wheels 
oblige  the  line  dranuhl  to  incline  agreeably  to  the 
natural  draught  of  the  horse. 

To  prove  ihat  a  horse  should  have  something  to 
lift  in  his  draught,  to  give  that  draunlil  its  utriiost 
momentum,  Mr.  W.  mentioned  that  he  had  made 
the  following  experiment': 

He  constructed  the  model  of  a  four-wheeled  car- 
riage, whose  weight  was  eighty-two  ounces,  the  fore 
wheels  81  inches,  ami  the  hind  wheels  lOi  inches. 
'I'liis  was  drawn  on  a  horizontal  board  by  a  hne 
over  a  pulley;  an  obstacle  U  inches  higli  was  plac- 
ed before  the  I'ore-w  heel,  and  the  splinter-bar  raised 
on  the  futchels,  so  as  to  be  even  with  the  top  of 
the  (ore  wheel.  The  line  of  draught  was  then  hori- 
rix'mlul. 

When  things  were  so  disposed,  the  weight  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  fore  wheels  over  the  obstacle  was 
42  ounces. 

(Jn  lowering  the  splinter-bar,  so  as  to  make  the 
line  of  draught  to  be  from  three-fourths  the  height 
or  diameter  of  the  wheel,  the  weight  required  was 
only  30  ounces. 

Dy  lowering  the  splinter-bar  still  farther,  so  as  to 
make  the  line  of  draught  frum  Ike  axle,  the  weight 
required  was  reduced  to  '21  ounces. 

On  changing  the  point  of  draught  to  a  splinter- 
bar  one  inch  below  the  axle  of  the  fore  wheel,  the 
weight  was  oidv  '22i  ounces. 

It  was  hence  to  be  seen,  that  the  disailvantages 
ol  drawing  from  above  the  rcnlre,  are  as  the  sines 
of  the  respective  arcs  passing  through  the  splinter- 
bar;  and  the  advantage  of  drawing  from  below  the 
centre,  also  as  the  sines  of  the  respective  arcs. 

Now,  as  the  spliiiter-bar,  or  point  of  draught,  in 
most  of  our  carriage.*,  is  placed  about  one-fourth 
the  diameter  of  the  fore  wheel  above  its  centre,  il 
is  evident  that  a  fortuitous  pressure,  equal  to  om> 
fifth  of  whatever  weight  lies  upon  it,  is  actually 
added  to  the  natural  weight  by  this  unnatural  situa- 
tion of  the  point  of  draught. 

Another  course  of  experiments  was  made  by  Mr. 
Walker,  before  several  gentleiutn  well  versed  in 
mechanics,  on  a  waicon-like  model,  weighing  about 
106  lbs.;  the  fore  wheels  4  feet  2  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  hind  wheels  5  feet  U  inches,  vvitli  an 
obstruction  placed  against  the  two  lore  wheels  of 
64  inches. 

When  the  line  of  draught  was  perfectly  horizon- 
tal, or  even  with  the  top  of  the  fore  wheels,  it  re- 
quired to  draw  it  over  the  obstruction  a  weight  of 
CO  lbs. 

When  the  direction  of  the  line  of  draught  made 
an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  seven  degrees,  by  low- 
ering the  point  of  draught  six  inches  below  the  tO|) 
of  the  wheel,  the  wiight  required  ivas  -18  lbs. 

When  the  end  of  the  line  of  ilrau;;ht  was  lower- 
ed, till  the  direction  of  it  was  at  an  angle  of  eleven 
degrees  with  the  horizon,  it  got  over  the  obstruction 
with   11  lbs. 

When  the  end  was  lowered  to  the  centre  of  the 
vihecl,  and  the  line  of  draught  was  at  an  angle  ol 
fifteen  degrees  with  the  horizon,  the  obstuelc  was 
surmounted  with  3.51  lbs. 

When  the  end  of  the  line  of  draught  was  lower- 
ed to  6i  inches  below  the  centre  or  axle,  so  that 
the  angle  with  the  horizon  was  seventeen  degrees, 
il  was  drawn  over  with  30',  Ibj. 

When  it  was  lowered  to  one  foot  and  half  an  inrh 
Vielow  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  angle 
was  eighteen  degrees,  it  was  drawn  over  with  29 
pounds. 


When  it  was  lowered  to  185  iiiclie'  bi  low  the  cen- 
tre, (being  only  Gt  inches  above  the  road,  and  ex- 
actly level  with  the  height  of  the  obstruction,)  the 
angle  twenty-three  desnes,  the  weight  necessary 
to  draw  it  over  the  obstruction  was  27  lbs.  ' 

These  experiments,  though  made  upon  so  much 
larger  a  scale  than  the  foriuer,  produced  exactly  a 
similar  result. 

A  third  experiment  with  a  common  chaise,  when 
draivn  by  a  sp'inler-bar  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
fore  wheels,  proved  that  it  required  SO  lbs.  to  put 
it  in  motion;  when  drawn  from  the  axle,  it  required 
only  51  lbs. 

With  another  chaise,  aud  the  splinler-bar  three- 
fourths  of  the  hiigbt  of  the  wheel,  the  draught  over 
an  inch  obstruction,  required  100  lbs.;  but  when 
drawn  from  the  axle,  only  (il  lbs. 

With  another  chaise,  and  the  splinter-bar  three- 
fourths  of  the  height  of  the  fore  wheel,  the  draught 
over  an  inch  obstacle  required  1 19  lbs,;  but  when 
drawn  from  the  axle,  only  93  lbs.  So  Ihat  in  both 
cases  there  was  one-fourth  in  favour  of  the  draught 
from  the  axle. 

With  the  same  chaise,  drawn  up  a  hill  rising  one 
foot  in  six,  with  the  splinter-bar  one-fourth  of  the 
wheel's  diameter  from  the  top,  it  required  168  lbs. 
to  draw  it  up.  But  when  drawn  up  the  same  hill 
from  the  axle,  it  only  required  129  lbs.;  there  was, 
therefore,  the  same  advantage  nearly  in  this  mode 
of  draught  up-hill  as  on  level  ground. 

[London Mech,  Mag, 
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ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE 

OF  SILK. 
Eitracta  from  the  Manual  on  the  Cultitre  aito 
Manukactuke  ok  Hii^K,  prepand  and  communi- 
cated for  the  „lmerican  fanner,  with  remnrl.s  aii't 
notes,  by  a  conefpoiideiU  and  practical  cuUivator. 
(Continued  from  p.  116.) 
Hakin^  Cocoons. 
In  five  or  six   days  after  the  cocoons  have  been 
detaihed   from    the    branches,  or  frames,  carefully 
pick  out  all  the  spotted  cocotns,  and  put  the  rest  in 
long  n.it   baskets,  filling  theai  within  an  inch  of  the 
top;  cover  Ihcm  with  paper,  and  a  wrapper  over  it; 
put   these    baskets   in   an   oven,  the  heat  of  which 
must  be  as  near  as  possible  to    that  of  one   from 
which  the  bread  is  just  clrawii,  after  being  baked.— 
-Mter  the  cocoons   have  remained  an  hour   therein, 
draw  them    out,  and,  to  ascertain   if  the    worms  be 
dead,  take  out  from  the  middle  of  the  baskets  a  du- 
pion,  anil   o;ien  il;  if  the   worm  be  dead,  it  may  be 
concluded  all  the  rest  are  so,  because  the  contextme 
of  the  dupion  being  stronger  than  that  of  the  other 
cocoons,  il  is  conseipiently  less  easily  penetrated  by 
the  heat;  it  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  middle  of  the 
bask<'t,  because,  in  that  part,  the  heat  is  the  least  per- 
ceptible.    After  the  baskets  have  been  drawn  out  of 
the    oven,  cover  them    with  a  thick    woollen    rug, 
leaving  tlie  wrapper  as  it  was;   and  pile  the  baskets 
on  one   another.     If  the  baking  has  succeeded,  the 
woollen  cloth  will   be   covered   with   large  dro[)s   of 
water,  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger.     The    bas- 
kets may  stand  covered   thus,  for  five  or  six  hours, 
in  order    to   keep  in    the   heat,  which   stitles    those 
worms  which  have  resisted  the  heat  of  the  oven." 
Mode  ofreclins;  Silk. 
The  reeling  must   be  performed  in  dry   weather, 
and  when  the  air  is  perfectly   calm.     If  done   in  a 


•  It  is  believed  that  the  necessity  forbaking  of  cocoons 
may  be  altngcHier  obviated  by  plaring  thoni  in  a  cellar,* 
whirl),  if  it  ho  very  cold,  will  prevent  the  moths  from 
haleliing.  This  will  bo  of  very  great  advantage,  as  the 
silk  is  easier  reeled,  and  believed  to  be  of  a  better 
quality  than  when  Iho  cocoons  are  cilhy:  baked  or 
steamed. 


bulMiiig  or  shed,  it  should  be  open  on  one  side,  to 
etijoy  sun  and  air,  and  walled  on  the  other,  to  screen 
ort'  the  wind,  which  would  blow  about  the  fibres 
and  threads. 

'J'he  softest  water  must  be  chosen  for  soaking  tha 
cocoons.  The  proper  temperature  for  it  cannot  ha 
a^certained  until  the  reeling  is  commenced,  owing 
to  the  different  composition  of  the  silk.  Some  co- 
CJOMS  will  re(|uire  water  heated  from  168°  to  190"; 
ollieis  from  190^  to  202".  Some  point  between  theso 
extremes  may  be  chosen  to  which  the  water  should 
be  heated  in  a  first  experiment.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  the  U.  States  it  must  nerer  reach  the 
boiling  point,  or  212" 

The  good  cocoons,  the  white  and  yellow,  are  the 
easiest  to  wind.  The  satliny  and  the  cocalons  re- 
quire water  less  heated  than  the  others.     If  hot  w»- 

ter  be  used  for  the  last,  they  furze  out  in  winding 

The  dupions,  choquettes,  the  steamed  cocoons,  and 
those  which  have  been  kept  a  long  time  after  being 
baked,  require  the  hottest  water.  The  dupions 
require  to  be  soaked  five  or  six  minutes  before  they 
can  be' reeled.  The  cocoons  in  which  the  chrysal- 
ides have  not  been  killed,  by  either  steaming  or  ba- 
king, give  out  their  silk  very  easily,  and  in  water  less 
heated  than  the  last  mentioned  sorts.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  most  proper  for  each  particular 
species  of  cocoon  being  ascertained  by  the  thermo- 
meter, it  must  be  kept  to  Ihat  degree  by  dipping  the 
instrument  in  it  frequently;  and  the  fire  under  the 
basin  must  be  lessened  or  increased,  as  occasion 
may  require.  A  little  attention  will  soon  enable  the 
person  who  has  the  management  of  the  basin,  to 
preserve  the  water  al  the  proper  degree  of  heat. 

The  reeling  is  cfl'ected  by  the  use  of  the  appar»I 
tus  represented  by  the  accompanying  cut.  The  per- 
son charged  with    the  management  of  the  cocoons 
in  the  basin,  must  be  provided   with  a  small   whisk  ' 
of  broomcorn,  or   of  birch  twigs  cut   sharp  at  the 
poiuis,  and,  ijeing  seated  behind  the  basin  prcvioun- 
iy  filled  with  soft  hot  water,  and  the  basin   placed 
upon  a    furnace  containing   burning   charcoal,  she 
must  throw   into  the  water  a  handful  or  two  of  co- 
coons of  one  sort  and  degree  of  firmness,  and  press 
them  gently   under  the   water  for  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes, in   order  to  soften   the  gum  of  the   silk,  and 
thereby  to  loosen  the  ends  of  the  filaments.     She  it 
then  to  stir  the  cocoons  with  the  end  of  the  whisk, 
as  lightly  as  possible,  until  one  of   the  fibres,  or  fila- 
ments, adhens  to  it,  when,  disengaging   it,  and  lay- 
ing aside    thcwhiik,  she  is  to  draw  the  filament  to- 
wards her,  untj  it  come  odquile  clean  from  floss,  or 
coarse  silk,  whirb  always  surrounds  the  cocoon,  and 
the  fine  silk  begns  to  appear:  then,  breaking  oil' the 
thread,  and  coll<^ting   the   (loss  first  taken   ofT,  she 
must  put  it  aside.    'Ihe  whisk  is  then  to  be  applied 
again,   to    get    hod  of  the  fine   fibres,  all    of  which 
must  be  set   apart,each  fibre  by  itself,  by   fixing  it 
to  a  piece  of  wood  -ept  near  to  the  furnace  for  that 
purpose,  or  to  a  fra^e  of  wood   placed  all  around, 
and  on  the  edge  of  tk}  copper,  till  Ihe  whole,  or  Iho 
greatest   part,  are  aringed  iu   this  manner,  which 
arc  thus   in    readiness  .j    he  thrown  in,  to  form  the 
thread    of  silk    lo   be    ound   ofT.     This   done,  she 
is  to  unite  a  number  of  |,e  fibres,  according  lo   the 
fineness  of  the  inten.led  thread,    and  delivers  the 
compound  thread  to  Ihe  .elur,  who  puis  it  through 
one  of  the   holes  in  the  i^n  plate,  placed  horizon- 
tally above  the  basin  coiaining   the  cocoons  ami 
water.     Another    thread  ^   jn   like  manner,  to   be 
prepared,  and  passed  thro>h  the  adjoining  hole — 
This  process  is  repeated  w\,  the  two  other  holes  at 
the  other  end  of  the  plate;ie  two  threads  are  then 
crossed  twenty  or  twenty-CViimes,  and  the  ends  of 


\ 


-V- 


•  For  fine  silk,  four  fibres,  fi^  four  cocoons,  arc  lo 
be  passed  through  each  of  twohjcs  in  Ihe  iron  plate, 
most  distant  from  earli  other.  Wo  skeins  of  silk,  from 
good  cocoons,  are  always  reclca  Uic  same  time,  who- 
ilier  the  silk  be  fine  or  coarse. 
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tach  llirriul  passfil  tlirotlKli  the  nuidr-lioiik*.  (r»m- 
pins  M  .M.  of  llic  trttvorMiii;  b.ir  I,  ami  on  llie  con- 
trary 5iilc  (u  (lir  lidle  in  tlit;  iron  pliile  lliroo);!)  wbirli 
it  bail  previously  been  pasjcd.  Tiicy  aro  llion  to  be 
turripil  forward,  und  niaile  fust  to  one  of  the  arms 
of  tbr  reel  N.  Tbc  points  of  ultaclimcnt  of  Ibc 
two  threads  will  be  rrKuIalcd  by  the  distance  be- 
tween (be  ranipins.  Hotb  (breads  beinj;  fastened  to 
the  reel,  it  is  to  be  turned  with  a  reiriil.ir,  oven  mo- 
tion, at  first  slowly,  until  the  threads  arc  found  to 
run  freely  an. I  cas'ily:  for  it  «vill  bapp<Mi  (bat  «oine 
of  the  ends,  which  wert- taken  to compovc  (be  thread 
were  false,  because,  in  lakinj;  off  Ibn  (loss,  there 
mar  be  two  or  three  breaches  made  in  (be  begin- 
in'g  of  (be  fibres,  wliii'h.  in  winding,  will  soon  end, 
and  niuttt  be  added  anew  to  niaki;  up  Ibc  nuaiber 
designed  for  the  (bread.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
proper  in  (be  beginning  of  tbc  thread,  (o  put  a  few 
more  cocoons  than  it  is  intended  (o  continue,  which 
will  soon  be  reduci-d  to  (he  proper  number. 

The  crossing  of  (he  (breads  is  so  essen(ial  to  their 
perfection,  (hat  it  must  no(,  on  any  account,  he 
omitted.  I(  is  necessary  (o  promote  (he  dissipation 
of  the  moisture  imbibed  by  (be  fibres,  and  thus  pre- 
vents (he  injurious  glueing  of  (he  (breads  upon  tbc 
reel.  'I'he  friction  of  (be  (breads  also  removes  (he 
kno(s,  inequali(ies,aiid  roughness  on  (hem,  and  caus- 
es a  perfect  adhesion  of  their  fibres,  and  hence,  in- 
sures their  strength,  (brir  uniform  (bickness,  and  cy- 
lindrical form,  which  o(berwise  would  be  flat.  The 
cut  will  give  a  perfect  idea  of  (his  first  s(ep  in  the 
preparation  of  silk.  It  represents  two  threads  form- 
ed from  16  cocoons. 

As  soon  as  the  pods  basin  to  give  the  thread 
freely,  the  reel  is  turned  with  a  quicker  motion.  If 
the  pods  leap  up  of(en,  and  bea(  against  (he  iron 
plate  P,  the  motion  of  the  reel  must  be  slackened; 
and  if  the  (breads  come  off  in  burrs,  i(  must  be 
turned  quicker.  Of  (bis  the  spinner,  who  has  her 
eye  upon  the  balls  and  (bread,  roust,  as  sbe  sees  oc- 
casion, apprise  the  reeler,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  fire  must  be  increased  or  diminished,  (hat  the 
reel  may  be  allowed  a  proper  motion,  vbicb  ought  (o 
be  as  quick  as  possible,  without  emlangering  the 
breaking  of  the  (bread,  or  hurrying  (he  spinner,  so 
that  sbe  cannot  add  fresh  cocoons  as  fast  as  the  old 
ones  are  ended. 

The  quicker  the  motion  of  the  wheel  is,  the  bet- 
ter the  silk  winds  off,  an<l  llie  be((er  (be  end  joins 
to  (he  (bread.  One  might  imagine  that  the  rapidi- 
ty of  the  motion  would  overstrain  and  break  (he 
thread;  but,  from  constant  experience,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  thread  never  once  breaks  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion,  but,  on  the  .contrary,  that  (be 
quicker  the  motion  is,  the  more  advantageous  it  is 
for  winding  the  silk. 

While  (he  reel  is  turning,  (le  ."ipinncr  must  con- 
tinually add  fresh  fibres  to  «acb  (bread  as  fas(  as 
»he  can  find  (be  end«,  not  waiting  till  some  of  (be 
number  she  began  wilb,  ars  ended,  because  the  in- 
ternal fibres  are  much  tbin.ier  than  those  constitut- 
ing the  external  layers;  bin  must  constantly  prepare 
fresh  ends,  by  dipping  (be  wisk  among  fresh  cocoons, 
of  which  such  a  q>jan(i(y  nust  be  occasionally  (brown 
into  the  basin, as  will  suffice  to  supply  (be  two  threads 
which  are  reeling,  but  not  more;  because,  by  being 
too  long  soaked  in  (br  hot  water,  they  would  wind 
off  in  burrs.  The  suiplying  fresh  ends,  when  the 
cocoons  are  exbaustd  or  diminish,  or  the  fibres 
break,  is  performed  ly  taking  one  end  of  a  fibre, 
and  throwing  it  linbly  on  the  one  that  is  winding, 
and  rolling  them  between  the  thumb  and  the  finger, 
or  gently  pressing  liem. 

As  often,  therefire,  as  the  cocoons  are  partially 
wound,  are  exbaisted,  or  the  fibre  breaks,  fresh 
ones  must  be  joiied,  (o  keep  up  the  number  requi- 
site, or  the  prop<rtioii;  thus  three  new  ones  may  be 
wound,  arid  (wu.ialf  wound,  or  four  new  ones,  and 
the  silk  will  then  be  from  four  (o  five  cocoons.  The 
adruitoets  io  adling  fresh  threads  cao  only  be  ac- 


ipiirod  by  pr.icdre.  Tbc  diltiriilty  of  k«Tpiii|;  the 
(lirt-ail  oven  is  so  gr<'a(,  owing  (o  (be  inrrcascd  lliii- 
nr»»  of  (be  fibre  inside,  that,  (exrepting  a  (bread  iil 
two  cocoons,)  we  do  no(  say  a  silk  of  (lirce,  of  four, 
(ir  of  six  cocoons;  but  a  silk  of  three  and  four,  ol 
four  and  five,  and  of  six  to  seven.  In  ro.irscr 
■■ilk,  we  do  not  calculate  so  nicely,  as  one  cocoon 
more  or  less;  wc  say,  for  example,  from  twelve  (o 
fifu-cn,  from  fif(cen  to  twenty  cocoons.  In  becin 
iiing  a  (bread  of  ten  cocoons,  from  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty will  sometimes  be  required  (o  preserve  an  uni- 
I'lrni  (bread,  af(cr  a  portion  of  the  first  layer  has 
biTii  wound  off. 

The  cocoons  arc  not  entirely  wound  off,  so  as  to 
N:ivo  the  crysalis  bare;  because  (be  las(  fourth  pari 
iif  (be  fibre  is  very  small  and  knody.  Three  fourlbs 
of  the  cocoon  only  should  be  wound  off,  for  fine  silk. 
>Mid  tbc  remainder  niay  '""  used  for  iiifirior  silk.  'I'lic 
cocoons  partly  wound  olT  must  be  taken  from  tbi' 
b;tsin,  as  they  thicken  and  injure  Ibc  water.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  threads  do  not  lie  parallel,  but 
cross  each  other  on  the  rails  of  the  reel.    This  i^ 


(I'Ci'ssiirv  to  prevent  (heir  adhering  by  means  of  (be 
;tuin.  The  crossing  is  tffec(ed  by  (he  motion  of  (be 
(raversing  bar,  which  is  produced  by  (be  differ 
■•n(  number  of  (ccib  in  (be  pinion  of  lb.:  axle,  and  in 
Ibc  wheels  a(  llic:  ends  of  IIk  shaft  K,  and  in  Ibe  pin- 
ions on  the  lop  of  the  post  K,  which  catch  and  work 
upnn  one  anulbcr. 

When  a  desired  quanlily  of  silk  has  been  wound 
on  the  reel,  |  ick  off  all' Ibc  loose  silk;  then  take 
a  liltle  handful  of  Ibe  coarse  silk,  and  after  washing 
and  s(pieezing  it,  dip  it  in  cold  water,  and  rub  over 
Ibe  silk  on  the  reel,  slrukinR  up  also  the  silk  with 
the  palm  of  tbc  band;  then  turn  tbc  wheel  with  all 
possible  velocity,  with  open  window),  if  the  reeling 
lias  been  done  in  a  room,  fur  about  eii;ht  or  ten  mi- 
nutes, to  dry  the  silk  cfleclually;  which  done,  take 
off  the  reel,  put  it  in  a.  dry,  airy  place,  but  not  in 
the  sun.  This  is  ilone  to  clean  Ibe  silk  anil  give  il  a 
tfloss.  When  one  reel  is  taken  off,  another  should 
be  put  on,  that  the  work  may  not  be  delayed.  Eve- 
ry winding  apparatus  must  have  two  reels. 


Erplanatinn  of  the  Cut. 

Silk  Reel  of  Pie'linoiit.  The  frame  is  6  feet  5  in- 
ches long,  4J  by  3  inches  Ibick.  Distance  of  the 
tjprigbt  posts  A  B,  4  feet  -IJ  inches. 

C  C.  Length  of  the  braces  of  the  frame,  20  in- 
ches in  the  clear. 

D  D.  Legs  of  Ibe  frame,  2  feet  34  inches  long. — 
E,  .'shaft  with  a  crown  wheel  at  each  end.  'I'be 
wheel  F,  9  inches  and  l-IO  in  circumference,  has 
22  teeth.  The  wheel  (J,  10  inches  and  2  1-10  in 
circumference,  h:'.«  2.t  teeth.  This  shift  has  an  iron 
pin  at  each  end,  I  inch  lon».  The  pin  at  the  end 
G,  plays  in  a  bole  in  a  shoulder  near  the  lop  of  Ibe 
post  O,  so  as  Io  enable  Ibe  teeth  of  Ibe  wheel  to 
catch  and  work  in  those  of  the  pinion  at  the  end  of  the 
axle  of  Ibe  reel,  wbirh  axle,  by  means  of  a  pin  at  the 
end,  also  plays  in  a  hole  in  the  post  O.  The  pin  at 
the  olber  end  of  the  shaft,  plays  in  a  bole  of  the 
post  K,  and  Ibe  teeth  of  the  wheel  F  work  in  the  pi- 
nion II,  fixed  on  the  top  of  Ibe  post  K,  by  means  of 
a  burr  screwed  on  the  pin  projecting  from  the  post, 
and  passing  through  the  centre  of  Ibc  pinion.  This 
pinion  has  35  feet.  On  Ibe  top  of  the  pinion  H,  is  a 
crank,  having  a  sweep  of  four  inches,  and  receives, 
on  its  top,  llie  end  of  Ibe  irofi  wire-carrier  of  the  tra- 
rersing  bar  I.  The  crank  is  fixed  half  an  inch  from 
the  commencement  of  the  groves  of  the  pinion.  I.  A 
traversing  bar,  2  feet  10  inches  long,  5-8  of  an  inch 
wide,  i  of  an  inch  thick,  playing  through  the  posts 
B  K:  height  of  the  post,  from  the  frame,  17  inches. 

L.  An  iron  carrier  of  wire  18  inches  long,  fixed  to 
the  bar  I,  to  work  free  by  a  screw.  The  other  end 
is  fixed  by  a  burr,  to  the  pin  passing  through  the  cen- 
tre of  Ibe  pinion  H. 

M  M.  Two  wire  hooks  or  eyes,  (rampins.)  7  in- 
ches and  )  apart,  at  equal  distances  from  the  end* 


of  the  Iravcrsing  har,throuKh  which  they  pass.  The 
wires  to  the  commencement  of  the  turns  of  the  books, 
are  5  inches  in  length. 

N.  The  reel;  arms,  2  feet  2  inches  and  1  10  long  in 
the  clear;  U  inches  wide,  and  8-10  of  an  inch  thick: 
rails  20  inchrs  f  long,  2  incbe»  broad,  8-10  of  an  inch 
thick:  two  of  the  arms  are  jointed,  to  allow  Ibe  skeins 
of  silk  to  be  taken  off,  when  reeled  and  quite  dry. — 
There  ought  to  be  an  extra  reel  to  put  in  the  place 
of  the  one  taken  off,  to  prevent  the  work  slop- 
ping, 

O.  Upright  support  for  the  axle  of  the  reel  on  the 
ends  of  which  the  pinion  is  fixed,  to  work  with  (be 
wheel  G.  at  the  end  of  the  shaft  E.  The  pinion  of  the 
axle  has  22  leelb.  P.  .\n  iron  plate  with  four  holes, 
12  inches  long,  slightly  hollowed,  projecting  SJ  in- 
ches from  the  bar  Ibe  outside  holes  are  H  inches  from 
the  end?;  from  the  centre  of  one  hole,  to  that  of  Ibe 
next,  i  o(  an  inch.  Distance  from  the  two  inside  and 
nearest  boles,  4  inches  and  2-10. 

Q.  The  copper  basin  to  contain  Tiot  water,  in 
which  the  cocoons  are  immersed,  when  reeling  off. 
It  is  18  inches  long,  I  font  broad,  and  4\  inches  deep. 

R.  The  furnace  to  contain  charcoal,  to  keep  the 
water  hot. 

Distance  from  Ibe  centre  of  the  posts  A  B,  and  O 
K,.S(j  inches  and  a  half.  Circumference  of  the  reel  *i 
feet  1 1  inches. 

Distance  from  the  top  of  one  arm,  where  it  en- 
ters the  rail,  to  another  arm  I3J  inches. 

From  Ibe  axle  of  the  reel  and  the  traversing  bar  , 
four  feet  eijlit  inches. 

The  writer  of  the  Mnniial  recommends  Mr.  D. 
Tees,  No.  150,  North  Front  street,  and  B.  F.  Pome- 
roy,  corner  of  Walnut  and  Dock  streets,  Philadel- 
phia, to  tboaewbo  wish  to  have  tilk  reels  made. 


I<i0 


amp:rican  farmer. 


(JPLT  18,  1828. 


PKEbEKVATION  OF  PEACH   IKEES. 
Mr.  Seinner,  Dayton,  Ohio,  June  24,  1828. 

In  yours  of  June  6th,  I  ohserre  one  or  two  short 
parKgraphs  upon  the  sulijcrf  of  the  presenalinn  of 
peach  trees  li  you  esteem  this  luscious,  <ind  dur- 
ing its  season  .'ncomparable  fruit,  as  I  ilo,  ynu  will 
not  hesitate  in  rendering  every  aid  towards  its  suc- 
cessful cultivation. 

Ill  addition  to  my  orchard,  I  have  about  one  hun- 
dred peach  trees  of  ditTerent  kinds,  (and  somt-  one 
or  tivo  which  are  nntiies  of  our  villas'',  ■""'  "'  ''"' 
few  years,  are  equal  to  any,)  not  one  of  which  is  at 
all  injured  by  the  worm,  wlide  many  of  my  neigh- 
bours' are  entirely  destroyed.  I  can  assure  every 
one,  that  from  my  experience,  no  difficulty  e.vists, 
and  the  produce  amply  remunerates  loi  every  Imu- 
ble.  One  of  your  correspondents  rcroniniends  lamp 
01  fi>h  oil,  and  then  boilinj;  water.  Both  are  ri.  hi, 
alihuush  1  should  say  that  boilins;  w.-.tcr  was  a 
very  doubtful  remedy,  and  would  require  to  be 
oftin  repeated.  Not  long  since  I  saw  a  very  fine 
peach  tree  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Al 
though  it  had  been  several  years  bearinij,  (it  was  in 
a  shmII  g.rden.thc  reason  of  there  beini;  no  more,) 
yet  the  worm  hid  not  injured  it.  Always  anxious 
to  learn  every  thing  connected  with  agriculture,  I 
inquired  particularly  with  regard  to  its  treatment, 
and  was  informed  'hat  the  lady  of  the  I'aniily  had 
directed  the  suds  of  soap  after  washing,  without  re- 
gard to  their  being  cold  or  boiling,  to  be  thrown 
about  the  tree — and  it  had  the  desired  cfl'ect. 

The  season  is  approaching  when  the  iniieet  com- 
mences its  depreitalions,  The  season  iil  its  depre- 
dations may  be  fixed  as  corumencing  early  lo  July, 
and  ending  in  Sept<  ■  iber.  lis  greatest  raVMgea  are 
during  the  uionih  of  August.  It  penetrates  the  sur- 
face, Bnd  commences  its  depredation  by  boring  the 
tree  and  depositing  its  egg  about  one  to  lliree  inches 
below  the  »urfice.  I  have  read  in  works  upon  the 
subject,  that  the  bark  is  there  more  tender,  which  I 
presume  is  an  error,  and  that  all  bark  of  the  root  is 
equally  soft,  and  that  it  is  only  the  natural  instinct 
which  causes  the  insect  to  commence  at  that  place. 
The  egg,  thus  lodged  in  the  wood  of  the  tree,  is 
there  hatched  and  becomes  a  worm,  which  feeds 
upon  the  tender  wood  and  bark,  and  etTectually  de- 
stroys the  tree. 

My  method  of  prevention  is  this.  Early  in  the 
month  ol  July,  with  a  hoe  I  clean  away  the  earth 
from  about  uiy  trees,  in  size  and  in  shape  like  a 
oouimon  wash  bowl.  The  excavation  being  about 
three  inches  deep  next  the  tree,  and  six  or  eight  in 
diameter.  1  then  fill  up  the  hollow  with  common 
wood  ashes,  and  raise  an  embankmenl  about  the 
tree,  al^o  about  the  size  of  a  coniiiioii  wash  basin 
inverted;  and  have  never  yet  known  the  insect  to 
penetrate  this  embankment  of  ashes  to  the  injury 
of  my  trees.  I  have  never  discovered  any  injuiy 
to  result  from  the  caustic  nature  of  the  ashes,  and 
always  take  the  precaution  in  the  fall,  say  October, 
to  remove  the  ashes  and  mix  them  with  the  sur- 
rounding earth,  drawing  up  fresh  eaith  to  the  tree 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  ashes.  Il  any  of  )Our 
correspondents  lo  whom  this  process  is  unknown, 
should  be  induced  to  try  this  experiment  and  should 
jgccced,  if  they  are  as  lond  of  a  liasket  ol  fine  Oid- 
mixtons  a«  I  am,  they  will  he  obliged  to  me;  if  unsuc- 
cessTuI,  I  shall  not  have  given  them  much  trouble. 

1  have  heard  and  read  of  various  remedies  lor 
preventing  the  injury  spuken  of,  but  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  them  will  prove  efficacious,  except  the 
application  of  some  substance  to  the  tree  jusl  be- 
low the  surface,  which  will  |)rcvcnl  the  approach  ol 
the  fly  or  insect.  I  have  ol'lcn  thoiiglit  tiiat  lime  in 
its  powdered  stale,  would  be  more  i  tficacious  than 
ashes;  but  as  the  ashes  hare  n<:vr  faii'd  me  I  have 
never  tried  the  experiment.  I  have  known  ii  re 
commended  to  rciiove  the  earth  frnin  the  tree,  so 
that  tho  fiuets  might  have  full   '■H'ccl.     Tnis,  how- 


ever, will  do  no  good,  as  the  injury,  or  rather  the 
seeds  of  it,  are  lodged  in  it  before  the  frost  com- 
mences, and  are  not  injured  or  destroyed  by  it.  I 
have  known  the  eaith  removed,  and  tobacco,  steins 
and  other  ofVil  from  the  tobacconists  applied  with 
success.  Ashes,  however,  arc  less  trouble  and  more 
certain.  In  the  summer  I  give  my  trees  a  thick 
coat  of  wash — a  riiixlure  of  cow  dung,  urine,  soap 
suds,  ashes  and  lime.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  of 
service  in  preventing  the  injury  I  speak  of,  but  have 
often  thiiuglit  It  did,  preventing  by  its  disagreeable 
nature  the  approach  of  the  fi,  to  any  part  of  the 
tree.  It  is  of  essential  service  lo  the  general  health 
of  the  tree  by  destroying  worms  and  insetts,  which 
are  prevented  Irom  ilepositing  their  eggs  in  the 
bark.  If  you  think  the  above  worthy  a  place  in 
your  columns,  it  is  al  your  service.  H.  B. 


PLUMS. 
Mr.  Skikner,  Daylon,  Ohio,  June  24,  1828. 

Our  plums  in  this  country  are  so  entinly  de- 
stroyed, year  after  year,  that  we  have  al  last  be- 
come indilicrent  about  preserving  our  trees;  and  in 
case  any  of  your  correspondents  are  able  to  mike 
known  any  eiricient  remedy,  he  cannot  perform  a 
more  charitable  and  beneficent  act.  I  have  ollen 
seen  my  trees,  to  the  number  of  Iwenty  or  thirty, 
loaded  with  fruit,  promising  a  most  abundnnl  su|(- 
ply,  and  which  were  almn-t  entirely  destroyed. — 
Just  as  our  plums  have  theii  growth,  they  are  per- 
forated by  the  insect — the  circuUo,  who  is  a  sly  de- 
predator, and  hardly  ever  '.een,  and  almost  imme 
dialely  begirr  to  fall  off.  I  believe  the  finer  stone 
more  liable  to  injuiy  than  others,  as  the  deposile 
is  more  easily  and  effectually  made — but  ours  are 
entirely  destroyed. 

I  have  heard  and  read  of  many  preventives,  but 
none  has  ever  succeeded  with  me.  .Some  have  re- 
commended to  hang  up  slips  of  paper  on  shingles, 
covered  with  a  solution  of  some  drug,  such  as  c.im 
phor,  or  corrosive  sublimate;  t)ut  I  have  never  found 
any  effectual.  The  only  remedy  I  ever  found  of 
any  service,  had  but  a  partial  effect.  As  it  was  of 
some  service,  I  will  communicate  it.  I  dug  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  away  from  the  trees,  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  and  at  stated  times  every  day,  had  tin- 
plums  as  they  fell  carefully  picked  up  and  buried  in 
the  hole.  If  all  would  do  this,  I  believe  they  would 
become  scarce.  This  year  I  carefully  removed  the 
earth  from  about  the  trees,  according  to  directions 
I  somewhere  read,  and  supplied  its  place  with  other 
earth  from  a  distance.  I  am  fearful,  however,  the 
insect   will  find  me  out.  H.  B. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Saml.  L 

ITCHM.I,,  to   WlI.I.UM 

the  Liniiiean  Botanic  Ci 


■MiTcHM.i,,  to  WlI.I.UM  PiiiNCE,  Esq,  proprietor  ol 
iarden,  near  New  York:  — 


William  Princk,  Esq.  JVetc  York,  June  18,  182S. 

I  offer  you  thanks,  my  dear  sir,  lor  the  copy  I 
very  lately  receive^l  of  your  "Short  Treatise  vn 
Hmtic  tilt  are.  ^-c  '  It  came  in  very  seasonably,  af 
ler  Ibe  peiusal  of  Mr  Wilson's  publication,  and  ol 
Major  Adlum's  tract  on  the  vine  to  which  I  may  adil 
Dr  Mease's  book  on  silk,  compiled  at  the  reijuesi 
of  the  !sei:relary  of  the  'I'reasury.  I  have  gum 
Ihrouirh  il  once  with  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  I 
intend  to  examine  il  again.  You  have  united  so 
much  science  with  practice,  or  in  other  words,  asso- 
ciated so  much  botany  wiih  gardening,  that  I  shall 
keep  il  near  me  as  a  work  for  steady  refer eiice.  I 
consider  your  description  of  fruit  trees  ami  shrubs, 
grapes  and  strawberry,  bulbous  roots,  green  h"\ise 
plants  and  olliers,  higlily  iiiterestiiis.  I  am  inter 
riipted  by  visiters,  and  have  Iheiefi.ie  onlj  liiDe  In 
offer  one  of  my  lale  feeble  etfirls  in  lelurn.  .So 
farew.ll.  HA;MLEL   I.  MH'CIIiI.L 


•  For  sole  by  G.  F.  Miller,  office  of  American  Far- 
mer. 


TO  IIORIICL'LILRISTS. 
■Mr.  Skinner, 

There  is  a  negligence  amongst  some  who  are  pro- 
t"i!iiig  by  the  sale  of  Iruit  trees  which  should  be  cor- 
lectfcd.  Il  is  extremely  vexatious  for  a  man  lo  pur- 
chase a  fruit  tree,  have  it  taken  a  thousand  miles, 
■H.rse  it  a  dozen  yeirs,  and  instead  ol  realizin>i  his 
•  x,iectalions,  lo  find  fruit  of  a  most  inferior  quality, 
1  liis  Ins  happened  vvilh  a  gentleman  in  Erai.kfort, 
Ky.  in  relation  to  the  Seckle  pcai;  and  he  his  cir- 
c  il.ited  around  him  the  gi.ifts,  so  that  the  injuiy  is 
extensive,  i  hope  you  will  put  in  your  paper  a  short 
|i:ir;igraph,  that  you  will,  upon  request  ol  any  gen- 
'leiiian  who  may  hereafter  be  thus  imposed  on,  give 
publicity  of  the  kind  of  deception,  and  by  whom 
lir^cticed,  provided  the  deception  was  made  by  a 
lender  of  trees.*  This  will  correct  a  carelessness 
which  must  be  its  cause,  for  I  cannot  believe  there 
Is  ,iny  man  so  lost  lo  what  is  due  ti«  himself  and  to 
his  lelluw  man  as  lo  thus  deceive  him  lor  the  paltry 
slim  of  the  price  of  a  small  tree;  the  injury  lo  the 
one,  and  to  siciely,  is  incalculably  greater  than  the 
benefit  lo  the  other. 

I  wish  some  one  who  has  the  Imperial  or  Oakleaf 
pear  would  inclose  you  a  leaf  of  il,  which  1  hope 
you  will  transmit  to  me. 

A  FRIEND   TO    HORTICVLTURE. 

(•  We  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  il  if  the 
person  makrng  the  complarnt  will  leave  his  name 
with  the  Editor] 


(From  the  Southern  .Agriculturist.) 
THE  PROCESS  FOR  MAKI.NG  CASTOR  OIL. 

Dear  Sir.  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send 
you  the  process  for  m-  king  Castor  Oil;  and  hope 
lb  it  it  may  pruvc  useful  to  the  gentleman  who  re- 
quested the  infurmalion. 

.\fier  collecting  the  bunches  of  seeds,  expose  them 
to  the  sun  until  rierlectly  dry — then  lay  them  on  a 
scaffold,  an.t  beat  iheiii  with  a  very  small  (lail,  which 
will'separate  Ihe  hull  from  the  seed;  then  pound  them 
in  a  wooden  morlar  till  the  shell  of  every  seed  is  bro- 
ken. Have  a  vessel  of  water  at  boiling  heat,  which 
you  will  then  put  the  seed  into  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes.  A  dirty  scum  will  rise  which  must  be  t.iken 
off;  the  clear  lul  will  then  rise,  w  hich  must  be  put  in- 
to a  second  vessel  without  water,  to  be  acted  on  by 
a  slow  fire,  not  to  arrive  at  boiling  heal;  as  soon  as 
it  appears  clear  and  transparent,  taking  off  the  scum 
that  may  appear,  Mvhich  will  make  an  inferior  qual- 
ity of  oil;)  it  is  reai'ty  for  bottling  as  soon  as  cold  e.x- 
clude  it  from  the  air  'I'he  kind  of  Palma  Christie 
said  to  be  the  best  lor  making  oil,  is  of  Ihe  species 
where  the  stalk  is  piiiK. 

P.  S.  The  quantity  of  water  in  Ihe  first  vessel 
must  be  as  three  lo  one  to  Ihe  quantity  of  the  best 
seed,  and  stir  frequently  to  prevent  its  adhering  to 
Ihe  bottom  of  the  vessel, which  would  give  il  a  burn- 
ed taste.  Be  careful  that  it  does  not  boil  over,  as  it 
,vill  take  fire.     I  remain  y»ur's,  Stc.  S. — 


The  extensive  Horticulluial  and  Flower  Garden 
of  Mr.  Farmeiitier,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
turnpike  gate,  on  Ihe  road  leaJing  to  Jainan-a,is  now 
cloihi'il  in  all  its  beauty.  Tht  folrage  of  the  choice 
friril  trees  and  slirubiiery  whiili  liordcr  and  adoia 
rhis  spacious  garden,  is  now  Host  perfect,  and  the 
iireal  v  irielv  of  splendid  llowevs,  lH«lefully  arrang- 
ed, which  present  lheiii»elves  to'he  eye,  when  view- 
.  il  finni  his  Iliftic,  afford  a  nio.t  pleasing  and  en- 
ctianlinK  spectacle.  The  iVeshmss  and  fragruiceof 
the  air  is  tell  by  all  whom  busine^  or  |«li-asure  call 
that  way.  .V  I'  f^-  I'wt. 


F.xperience  is  the  laiiii,r,  uuu  uivijury  the  mother 
of  wisdom. 
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Chesapiakc  «m>  Ohio  Canau 
(In  our  ln«l,  iiiiilii  ilu>  ii<  Mil,  we  itive  ihr  adrfres* 
pruiiuunrrd  by  Mr.  Morri:'.  in  bclmll  ol  llii>  Bojnl 
of  Uireclor*  oC  lln'  l<  utiiiiore  biuI  Ohm  Kuil  io.id. 
•t  thi-  coiiiiiKniiMni  III  ol'  lli»t  tcraiul  ivoik  on  ibi 
4lb  insl.  Wr  lia»r  iioiv  thr  |ili-ii>urr  tu  liv  hi  Hire 
our  remlrr?  Ilir  br.iiiiirul  a.lilress  ol  lli<-  PrrMdenl 
of  Ibc  Liiiletl  ;M.«l»-».on  Ui<-  >aiue  ilay.  on  Ilie  occ» 
(ion  I'l  (iirfoiniiiiK  lur  the  t'lieg;ipe!ike  iind  Ohio 
CiiikI  L'oiii|i;iiiy.  Ihr  Mime  iliiiy  in  rr^.iril  10  tliat 
great  untler'ukint;  »Nhnh  had  heeii  dune  here  by 
Ihr  virtuous  Hiid  vencr.ihir  Can  oil.  We  r.^iel  Ibat 
»f  hive  mil  room  lor  llu-  othir  adilrc>ses  and  [ir»- 
>  idini;'  on  Ihal  orniMoii,  lor  our  feelingj  are  af 
nalional  a»  ihe  wurks  lo  ivliieb  tiny  nliT  VVilboul 
SiUOK  any  thing  <h..ut  the  cQnsMiitinnal  qoeiilion, 
»r  have  never  Sifli-red  local  inlliienccs  to  bi.i!)  our 
opinions  or  wiAbes  ] 

(From  the  National  Intellicenrer.) 
FOUR  I  H  OF  JLL\    IN  WASHINGTON. 

liieatiiitg    Oruund  vpnu  the    t'littal. 

On  (Viduy.thr  4b  of  July,  uhiih,  hy  conrurreiil 
Toles  of  the  Preshleiit  and  Uiierturs  o'  the  Chesa- 
peake ano  Ohio  Canal  Company,  and  '>he  coipora- 
(ion>  of  Wa^hlllgt(■n.  1j>  oijretoH'n  and  AlexHiidna, 
had  been  ti\eil  upon  lor  bri'aking  •iround  upon  tbe 
line  of  the  Canal,  lliis  lntr^r^llng  ceremony  took 
place  in  tbe  order  pre.M-nbed  by  ihr  Committee  ol 
Arrangement,  as  herrtolore  pulilL-lied,  uhich  nas 
mo.-',  succe^sfully  carried  into  etleet  by  Gen.  Thorn- 
ton and  Col.  S:ull,  m.<r.-ihal>  of  tbe  day,  and  the 
aids  whom  thcv  a|ipoinled. 

About  8  o'cfoek,  Ihe  procession  was  formed  on 
Bridife-street,  and  moved  on,  to  Ihe  ejctelleiil  mubic 
of  Ihe  lull  band  ol  Ihe  marine  corps,  to  High  street 
wharf,  where  lluy  embarked  in  perfect  order,  as 
previoii>ly  airaiiged,  and  the  boats  iuimediately  .«et 
forH'ard  amidst  tbe  cheers  of  the  crowds  which  lin- 
ed tbe  wharves. 

On  landing  from  the  boats,  and  reaching  Ihe 
ground  (,one  or  two  hundred  yards  ea»t  of  the  line 
of  the  present  canal,)  the  procession  moved  around 
il  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow  sp.ice,  in  the  midst  ol  a 
mass  of  people,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  spot 
marked  out  hy  Judge  \\' right,  tbe  engineer  ol  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  lor  the  com- 
mencement of  Ihe  work.  A  moments  pause  here 
occurred,  while  the  spade  ueslined  to  commence 
the  work  was  selected  by  Ihe  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, and  Ihe  spot  for  breaking  grouud  was  pre- 
cisely denoted. 

The  President  of  Ihe  L'niled  Slates,  to  « honi 
Gen  Mercer  bad  presented  the  spade,  stepped  for 
ward,  and,  with  an  animation  of  manner  and  coun- 
tenance which  showed  that  bis  whole  heart  was  in 
the  thing,  tbua  addressed  the  assembly  of  his  fellow 
citizens: 

Friends  and  Felloui  Cilizenj, — It  is  nearly  a  full 
century  »ince  Bi.jkely,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  turning 
towards  ibis  lair  land  which  we  now  inhabit,  with 
tbe  eyes  of  a  prophet,  closed  a  few  lines  of  poeli 
cal  inspiration  with  this  memorable  prediction: 
"Time's  noblest  Empire  is  the  last." 

A  prediction  which,  to  those  of  us  whose  lot  has 
been  cast  by  Divine  Providence  in  these  le^ions, 
contains  not  only  a  precious  proniLte,  but  a  solemn 
injunction  of  duly,  since  upon  our  energies,  and 
upon  those  of  our  posterity,  its  fulfilment  will  de- 
p>-nd.  For,  with  relerei.ce  to  what  principle  could 
It  be,  that  B-rkely  pioclaimed  rhis,  the  last,  to  be 
tbe  noblest  Empire  of  Tiiiie  It  w  is,  as  he  himself 
declares,  on  the  transplantation  ol  Imriiing  and  thr 
arit  to  America.  Of  learning  and  the  arls.  1  Iil 
four  tijsl  acts— tbe  empires  of  the  old  world,  and 


ol  lormiTHgi'S — Ihi?  .\-^viiHii,  III'  Ptrsi  III.  Ilif  Un 
Can,  the  Koinan  empires — wer«-  empires  of  con 
(!«•  si;  doiniiiions  of  man  over  mm.  The  empire 
■'liicli  his  great  imiid.  piercing  iiilo  the  d.irknesn  o( 
I  ilorily,  foretold  ill  America,  was  Ihe  empire  of 
irurnmg  and  the  arts  —  Ihr  ilominion  of  man  over 
Himself,  and  over  (iIhsIimI  natiin — aeipiinil  liy  toe 
iiispirations  of  genius  and  Ihe  loiN  ol  induslrv;  not 
uaiired  wiili  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  Ihe  orphan, 
imt  cemented  in  Ihe  blood  of  limnan  victims;  found- 
ed not  ill  discord,  hut  in  liarmuiiy — of  wliieli  Ihe 
only  spoils  are  the  imperleclions  of  nature,  and  the 
vnlory  achieved  is  Ihe  impruvemeni  ol  Ihe  condi 
Moil  of  all.  Well  m-iy  this  be  termed  nobler  than 
111'-  empire  of  eonqnesl,  in  which  man  subdues  only 
Ills  fellow  man. 

To  Ihe  aecomplisliincnl  of  this  prophecy,  the  first 
iiecessar)  sti-p  was  the  actpiisltion  ol  llie  right  ol 
self  government  hy  the  people  of  Ihe  linlisli  North 
.Anniiean  colonies,  achieved  by  the  Ueclaration  ol 
Imlependence,  and  its  .(cknowledgoient  by  Ihe  Bri 
lish  nation.  Fhe  second  was  Ihe  union  of  all  lliese 
colonies  under  one  general  conle.deialed  govern 
iiient — a  task  more  arduous  than  that  of  the  preced- 
ing se(p,ir  clion,  but  at  last  elTecled  by  the  present 
coiislittitioii  of  the  United  Slates. 

Ihe  third  step,  more  arduous  still  than  either  or 
holh  the  others,  was  that  winch  we  felloe  cilizeiis, 
may  now  congralul.ite  ourselves,  our  cjiinlry,  ami 
the  world  of  man,  tiial  it  is  taken.  It  is  the  adap- 
t.itioii  of  the  powers,  physical,  moral  and  intellcc 
lusl.  of  this  whole  Union,  (o  the  improvement  of 
Its  own  condition:  of  its  mural  and  political  condi- 
ti.in,  by  wise  and  liberal  institutiuis — by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  understanding  and  the  heart — by  aca- 
demies, schools,  and  learni'd  institutes — by  Ihe  pur- 
suit and  patronage  of  learning  and  the  arts:  of  lis 
|iliysic-(l  condiliiin,  by  associated  labour  lo  improve 
llie  bounties,  and  to  supply  the  delici'  ncies  of  iia- 
tuie:  to  stem  the  torrent  in  its  course;  to  level  the 
niounlain  with  the  plain;  to  disarm  and  fetter  the 
raging  surge  of  the  ocean.  Undertakings,  of  which 
the  language  I  now  hold  is  no  e.\aggeraled  descrip- 
tion, have  b<  come  happily  lamiliar,  not  only  lo  the 
conceptions,  hut  lo  tiie  enterprise  of  our  country- 
men. That,  for  Ihe  commencement  of  which  we 
are  here  assembled,  is  eminent  among  Ihe  number 
Thi"  project  contemplates  a  conquest  over  (ihysical 
nature,  such  as  has  never  yet  been  achieved  by  man. 
The  wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  Ihe  pyramids  ol 
Kgypt,  Ihe  c<ilossus  of  Rhodes,  Ihe  temple  of  F.phe- 
6US,  the  mausoleum  of  Arlemisia,  Ihe  wall  of  China, 
sink  into  insignilicance  befoie  it — insignitkance  in 
the  mass  and  momentum  of  human  labour,  requir- 
ed for  the  execution — insignificance  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  purposes  to  be  accomplished  by  Ihe 
work  when  executed.  It  is,  Iheiefore,  a  pleasing 
contemplation  to  those  sanguine  and  patriotic  spi- 
rits who  have  so  long  looked  with  hope  lo  the  com- 
pletion of  this  undei taking,  that  it  unites  the  moral 
power  anil  resources;  first,  of  numerous  individuals; 
secondly,  of  Ihe  ccir|)orate  cilies  of  Washington, 
Georgetown,  and  Alenaiidri.i;  thirdly,  of  the  great 
and  powerful  stales  of  Penn.syli  aula,  Virginia  ami 
Marjiand;  and,  lastly,  by  the  subscription  aulhnnz- 
"d  at  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  of  the  whole 
Union. 

Friends  and  Fellow  labourers:  We  are  informed 
by  the  Holy  Oiaeles  of  'i'ruth,  that,  at  the  rrealion 
of  man,  male  and  female,  the  Lord  of  Ihe  Universe, 
Iheir  maker,  blessed  Iheio,  and  said  unto  them,  be 
frmlful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  Ihe  earth,  and 
tuLdue  il.  To  subdue  Ihe  earth,  was,  Iherelore,  one 
ol  the  first  duties  assigned  to  man  at  Ins  creation; 
and  now,  ill  his  fallen  condition,  it  leiiiains  among 
tbe  most  excellent  of  his  occupations.  To  subdue 
Ihe  earth  is  pre  eminently  the  purpose  of  Ihe  un- 
dertaking, to  the  aceoiDpiislmienI  of  which  the  first 
stroke  of  Ihe  spade  is  now  lo  be  struck.  That  it  is 
to  be  struck  by  tbia  hand,  I  iavite  you  to  witness — 


,llire  Uie  ntroif  ni  the  spadi)* — and  in  perluriuiiig 
Ibis  arl,  I  call  u|iin  you  all  to  join  inc  in  fervent 
Hiipplic.ilion  lo  lliiri  from  whom  that  priinilivr  in- 
juio'lion  came,  thai  he  would  fulloiv  with  his  blcai- 
iiig  this  joint  ellort  of  our  great  rommunily,  lo  per- 
foim  his  will  in  the  siibjogition  of  Ihe  earth  for  Ihe 
iiuproveiiieni  of  Ihe.  condition  nf  man.  'I'hal  he 
would  make  it  one  of  his  chosen  instruuienls  for  the 
preservation,  prosperity,  and  perpetuity  of  our  union. 
1  hat  he  would  have  in  hrs  holy  keeping  all  tbe 
vvorkni'  n  by  whose  labourn  it  is  to  he  completed  — 
That  their  lives  ami  their  heallh  may  be  precious 
in  his  sight;  ami  that  Ihey  may  live  lo  src  the  work 
of  Iheir  binds  conl'ibote  lo  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
menls  ol  millions  ul  llnir  c<oiijrr\  men. 

Friends  and  Hnlhren:  Piiniilme  further  lo  say, 
ihal  I  deem  Ihe  duly,  now  perlormed  at  the  request 
of  Ihe  Pr-^sidi-nl  and  Dinclors  of  Ihe  Chesapi  ake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  and  of  the  Corporations 
ol  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  ol  the  most  fortu- 
nate incidents  of  my  life.  Though  not  among  Ihe 
lunclions  of  my  oHicial  station,  I  esteem  it  as  a  privi- 
liilge  conferred  upon  nie  by  inv  fellow  citizens  of 
the  District.  Calbd,  in  the  performance  of  service 
heretofore  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  my  na- 
tive Commonwealth  in  the  Senate,  and  now  as  a 
member  of  the  Kxeciitive  Department  of  Ihe  Go- 
vernment, my  abode  has  been  among  the  inhabitants 
of  this  District,  longer  than  at  any  other  spot  upon 
earth.  In  av.iiling  inysell  of  this  occasion  to  return 
to  Iheui  my  thanks  lor  Ihe  numberless  acts  of  kiiid- 
niss  that  1  have  exjieinnced  at  their  hands,  may  I 
he  allowed  to  assign  it  as  a  motive  operating  upon 
Ihe  heart,  and  superadded  lo  my  official  obligations, 
lor  taking  a  deep  interest  in  Ihrir  welfare  and  pros- 
perity. Among  (he  prospects  of  futurity  w  hicli  we  may 
indulge  Ihe  rational  hope  of  seeing  realized  by  this 
junction  of  distant  waters,  Ihal  of  tbe  auspicious  in- 
fluence which  il  will  exercise  over  the  fortunes  of 
every  portion  of  the  District,  is  one  upon  which  my 
mind  dwells  with  umiualified  pleasure.  It  is  my 
earnest  prayer  that  they  may  not  be  disappointed. 

It  was  observed  that  the  first  step  towards  the  ac- 
complishment ol  Ihe  glorious  destinies  of  our  coun- 
try was  the  declaration  of  Independence-  That  tbe 
second  was  the  Union  of  llie-e  States  under  our  Fe- 
derative Gjvenmient.  The  third  is  irrevocably  fil- 
ed by  the  act  upon  the  cominenceinent  of  which  we 
are  now  engaged.  Whal  time  more  suitable  for  this 
operation  could  have  been  selected  than  the  Anni- 
versary of  our  great  National  Festival?  What  place 
more  appro|uiatc  from  whence  to  proceed,  than  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  citizen  warrior  who  led 
our  armies  In  that  eventful  contest  to  Ihe  field,  and 
who  first  presided  as  the  Chief  .Magistrate  of  our 
Union?  \  ou  know  that,  of  this  very  undertaking, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  projeclius;  and  if,  in  Ihe 
world  of  Spirits,  the  btl'ections  our  mortal  existence 
still  retain  their  sway,  may  we  not,  without  pre 
sumption,  imagine  that  he  looks  down  with  compla- 
cency and  delight  upon  the  scenes  before  and  around 
us? 

But,  while  indulging  a  sentiment  of  joyous  exul- 
tation, at  Ihe  beiiefils  to  be  derived  from  lliis  labour 
of  our  friends  and  neighbours,  let  iis  not  forget  that 
the'spint  of  internal    improvements   is  catholic  and 

•  Attending  this  action  was  an  incident  which  produc- 
ed a  )ii eater  sensation  than  any  oilier  that  occurred 
during  the  day.  The  spade  which  the  I'rcsidcul  held 
struck  a  niol,  which  prevented  It.-  penetrating  tlic  caflli. 
Not  deierred  by  trilling  obstacles  fioiii  doing  whal  he 
had  delilieralely  rcsoived  to  perform,  .Mr.  Adams  tried 
it  again,  h  nil  no  beiicr  success.  Thus  foiled,  he  threw 
down  llie  space,  hastily  stripped  oli  and  laid  aside  i  is 
coat,  and  went  seriously  to  iCurk.  The  niullilude  around 
and  on  the  hills  and  trees,  who  could  not  hear,  because 
of  their  dist.inec  from  the  open  space,  hut  could  ne  and 
understand,  observing  this  action,  raised  a  loud  and 
unaniuious  cheeriii^,  which  continued  for  some  lime 
after  Mr.  Adaias  had  oiasiered  tbe  difficulty. 
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liberal.  Wc  hope  and  believe  that  i!s  praclical  ad- 
vantages ivill  lie  extended  tn  every  iniilvidual  in  our 
union.  In  praying  for  tlie  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
our  task,  we  ask  it  with  equal  zeal  and  sincerity  up- 
on every  othtr  similar  work  in  this  confcileration; 
and  particularly  upon  that  which,  on  this  same  day, 
and  perhaps  at  this  very  hour,  i=  commencing  from 
a  neighboring  city.  It  is  one  of  the  happiest  cha- 
racteristics in  the  principle  of  internal  iniprovemeni, 
that  the  success  of  one  great  enterprise,  instead  of 
counteracting,  gives  assistance  to  the  cveculion  of 
another.  JSlay  they  increase  and  multiply,  till  in  the 
lublime  language  of  inspiration,  every  valley  shall 
be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
made  low;  the  crooked  straight;  the  riiu;;li  places 
plain.  Thus  shall  the  prediction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne  be  converted  from  phophecy  into  history, 
and  in  the  virtues  and  fortunes  of  our  posterity,  the 
last  shall  prove  the  noblest  Empire  of  'lime. 

As  the  President  concluded,  a  national  salute  was 
fired  by  the  detachment  of  United  States  artillery 
posted  upon  the  ground. 

Several  addresses  »vere  then  delivered,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  spade  was  taken,  and  sods 
of  earth  dug  in  succession  by  the  President  of  the 
canal  company,  the  Mayors  of  Washington,  George- 
town and  Alexanilria,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Trea- 
«ury.  War,  and  Navy,  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
Commander  of  the  Army,  the  Revolutionary  offi- 
cers present,  the  Directors  of  the  canal  company, 
and  then  by  a  great  number  of  other  persons. 

After  a  tew  moments  repose,  the  procession  again 
formed,  and  returned  to  the  boats,  and  by  the  way 
of  the  canal  back  to  tide  water,  where  tliey  re-em- 
barked on  board  the  steam  boats. 

A  cold  collation  was  then  partaken  of  on  board 
the  boats,  with  a  relish  sharpened  by  exercise,  and 
by  the  gratification,  free  from  the  least  particle  of 
alloy,  which  the  whole  excursion  and  the  incidents 
of  the  day  had  afl'orded  to  all. 

At  the  table  on  the  deck  of  the  Surprise,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  .States  being  called  upon  for  a 
toast,  gave  the  Ibllowing: 

•'The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. — Persever- 
ance!" 

The  President  of  the  Canal  Comp.iny,  on  being 
called  upon  for  a  sentiment,  nave  the  folloHing: 

'•The  Constitulion  of  the  United  Stairs. — The  off- 
•pring  of  mutual  concession,  Diay  it  be  preserved 
by  mutual  forbearance!" 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  being  also  called 
on  for  a  toast,  gave  the  following,  which  only  spoke 
the  univer.'tal  feeling: 

"  TIte  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. — May  lis  com- 
pletion be  as  productive  of  public  benefits,  as  its 
commencement  has  been  of  social  pleasure." 

By  tins  time  the  steam  boats  had  arrived  oppo- 
lile  to  Georgetown;  and,  after  lying  in  the  stream 
a  few  minutes,  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  swept 
up  to  Davidson's  wharf,  in  the  eily,  wliTe  most  ol 
the  passengers  were  landed,  at  about  jjalf  past  two 
o'clock,  and  the  company  dispersed  to  their  respec- 
tive homes  witli  the  kindest  feelings  in  themselves 
and  to  one  another. 


XiASIEIS'  BSPARTIVEaigT. 


jy-We  suppose  the  unilerstanding  to  exist  that 
gentlemen  are  never  to  pry  into  the  "Ladies'  De- 
partment" of  the  American  Farmer,  unless  invited 
to  read  it,  wliich  is,  wc  hear,  sometimes  done,  when 
it  contains  hints  that  are  thought  to  be  applicable 
to  certain  husbands,  in  the  particular  case.  As  it 
may  be  that  nothing  in  this  number  would  lead  to 
such  an  invitation,  we  suggest  respectfully,  that 
husbands  ask  leave  of  their  good  helpmates,  to 
take  a  peep  at  what  has  been  served  up  for  their 
departmeiit  this  week,  from  an  author  that  every 
one  will  readily  recognise. 


If  it  be  diltieult  to  persuade  the  idle  to  be  busy, 
it  is  likewise,  as  experience  has  taught  me,  nut  easy 
to  convince  the  busy  that  it  is  better  to  be  idlt. 
When  you  shall  despair  of  stimulating  sluggishness 
to  motion,  I  hope  you  will  turn  your  thoughts  to> 
wards  the  means  of  stilling  the  bustle  of  perniciout 
activity. 

I  am  the  unfortunate  husband  of  a  buyer  of  bar- 
Cains.  My  wife  has  somewhere  heard,  that  a  good 
housewife  never  has  any  thing  to  pitrchaae  when  it  ii 
wanted.  This  maxim  is  often  in  her  mouth,  and  air- 
ways in  her  head.  She  is  not  one  of  those  philoso- 
phical talkers  tlial  speculate  without  practice,  and 
learn  sentences  of  wisdom  only  to  repeat  them;  she 
is  always  making  additions  to  her  stories;  she  never 
looks  into  a  broker's  'hop,  but  she  spies  something 
that  may  be  wanted  some  time;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  make  her  pass  the  door  of  a  house  where  sbe 
hears  goods  scllini;  by  auction. 

^^'hatever  she  thinks  cheap,  she  holds  it  the  duty 
of  an  economist  to  buy:  in  consequence  of  this 
maxim,  we  are  encumbered  on  every  side  with  use- 
less lumber.  The  servants  can  scarcely  creep  'o 
their  beds  through  the  chests  and  boxes  that  sirr- 
round  them.  'I'he  carpenter  is  employed  once  a 
week  in  building  closets,  fixing  cupboards,  and  fas- 
tening shelves;  and  my  house  has  the  appearance 
of  a  ship  stored  for  a  voyage  to  the  colonies. 

I  had  often  observed  that  advertisements  set  her 
on  fire;  and  therefore  pretending  to  emulate  her 
laudable  frugality,  I  forbade  the  newspaper  to  be 
taken  any  longer:  but  my  precaution  is  vain;  I 
know  not  by  what  fatality,  or  by  what  confederacy, 
every  catalogue  of  genuine  furniture  comes  to  her 
hand;  every  advertisement  of  a  newspaper  newly 
opened  is  in  her  pocket  book  and  she  knows  before 
any  of  her  neighbours  when  the  stock  of  any  man 
leaving  off  trade  is  to  be  sold  cheap  for  ready  money. 

Such  intelligence  is  to  ray  dear- one  the  Syren's 
song.  No  engagement,  no  duty,  no  interest,  can 
withhold  her  from  a  sale,  from  which  she  always  re- 
turns Cdcgratiilating  herself  upon  her  dexterity  at 
a  bargain;  the  porter  lays  down  his  burden  in  the 
hall;  she  displays  her  neiv  acquisitions,  and  spends 
the  lestt  of  the  day  in  contriving  where  they  shall 
be  put. 

As  she  cannot  bear  to  have  any  thing  uncom- 
[ilcte,  one  purchase  necessitates  another;  she  lias 
twenty  feather  beds  more  than  she  can  use,  and  a 
late  .sale  has  supplied  her  with  a  proportionable 
number  of  Whitney  blankets,  a  large  roll  of  linen 
for  sheets,  and  live  quilts  for  every  bed,  which  she 
bought  because  the  seller  told  her,  that  if  she  would 
clear  his  hands  he  would  let  her  have  a  hargiin. 

Thus  by  hourly  encroachments  my  habitation  is 
made  narrower  and  narrower;  the  dining-room  is 
so  crowded  with  tables,  that  dinner  scarcely  can  be 
servi:il;  the  p.irlour  is  decorated  with  so  marry  piles 
of  china,  that  I  dare  not  step  within  the  iloor;  at 
every  turn  of  the  st.tirs  I  have  a  clock,  and  half 
the  windnivs  of  the  upper  floors  arc  darkened,  that 
shelves  may  be  set  before  them. 

This,  however,  might  be  borne,  if  she  would 
gratify  her  own  inclinations  without  opposing  mine. 
But  I  who  am  idle  am  luxurious,  and  she  condemns 
me  to  live  upon  salt  provision.  She  knows  the  loss 
of  buying  in  small  quantities;  wc  have,  therefore, 
whole  hogs  and  quarters  of  oxen.  Part  of  our 
meat  is  tainted  before  it  is  eaten,  and  part  is  thrown 
away  because  it  is  spoiled;  but  she  persists  in  her 
system,  and  will  never  buy  any  thing  by  single  pen- 
nyworths. 

The  common  vice  of  those  who  are  still  grasping 
at  more,  U  to  neglect  that  which  they  already  pos- 
sess; but  from  this  failing,  my  charmer  is  free.  It 
is  the  great  care  of  her  life  that  the  pieces  of  beet 
should  be  boiled  ill  the  order  in  which  they  are 
lioiiglit;  that  the  second  bag  of  pease  should  not 
be  opened  till  the  first  be  eaten;  that  every  feather 
bed  shall  be  lain  oa  is  ita  turn;  that  the  carpet* 


should  be  taken  out  of  the  chests  once  a  month 
and  brushed,  and  the  rolls  of  linen  opened  now  and 
then  before  the  fire.  She  is  daily  inquiring  after 
the  best  traps  for  mice,  and  kee[is  the  rooms  always 
scented  by  fumigations  to  destroy  the  moths.  She 
employs  workmen,  from  time  to  lime,  to  adjust  six 
clocks  that  never  go,  and  clean  fine  jacks  that  rust 
in  the  garret;  and  a  woman  in  the  next  alley  livei 
liy  scouring  the  brass  and  pewter,  which  are  only 
laid  up  to  tarnish  again. 

.She  is  always  imagining  some  distant  lime  in 
which  she  shall  use  whatever  she  accumulates;  she 
has  four  looking-glasses  which  she  cannot  hang  up 
in  her  house,  but  which  will  be  handsome  in  more 
Idly  rooms;  and  pays  rent  for  the  place  of  a  vast 
copper  in  some  warehouse,  because  when  we  live 
in  llie  country  we  shall  brew  our  own  beer. 

or  this  life  I  have  long  been  weary,  but  know 
not  how  to  change  it;  all  the  married  men  whom  I 
consult  advise  me  to  have  patience;  but  some  old 
bachelors  are  of  opinion,  that  since  she  loves  sales 
so  well,  she  should  have  a  sale  of  her  own;  and  I  , 
have,  I  think,  resolved  to  open  her  boards,  and  ad- 
vertise an  auction. 

1  am  sir, 

Vour  very  humble  servant, 

PEl'EIl  PLENTY. 


SFOXLTIAra  OXiXO. 


Pedigrees  of  Thorough  bred  Hoeses. 

(Furriistied   for    the  "Sporting  Olio"   in  liie   Americaa 

I'armcr,  by  the  author  of  •'.Inriali  vf  Iht  Turf." 

( CoiUinued  from  page  119.) 

71.  Oscar,  imported,  a  fine  deep  sorrel,  full  la 
hands  S  inches  high;  was  got  by  Young  Snip;  his 
dam  by  Lord  Morton's  Arabian;  his  grandain  by 
Old  Crab;  his  great  grandam  by  the  Bald  Gallo- 
way; his  g.  g.  grandam  by  Darley's  Arabian,  out  of 
the  dam  of  Bay  Bolton.  William  (xat. 

Cumberland  county,  fa.,  March,  im. 

7-2.  LoNGSDALE,  was  got  by  Jolly  Roger,  out  of 
a  bay  mare,  bought  of  Sir  John  Kanisden,  Baronet; 
she  was  got  by  Alonkey;  her  dam  by  Lord  Longs- 
dale's  black  Arabian;  her  grandam  by  his  lordship's 
bay  Arabian — Concyskins — Dodswurth —  Darcry's 
Royal  mare.  Juha  Btku 

Charles  Cilij,  ra.,.Varch,  MT.. 

73.  Mercukv,  a  sorrel  horse.  5  years  old  this 
spring;  was  got  by  old  Janus,  out  of  Col.  Dyrd's 
imported  mare  Calista.  Col.  Eppls. 

Vinuiddie,  Co., -Uorc/i,  1117. 

74.  Bucephalus,  r  fine  sorrel,  full  15  hands  i 
inches  high;  was  got  by  Col.  Tayloe's  noted  horse 
Yorick;  his  dam  by  Careless.     Reuben  Bitllb. 

King  ff'illiam  county,  -March,  l'~T. 

75.  Tristram  Shandy,  was  got  by  Morton's  im- 
ported horse  Traveller;  his  dam  by  old  Janus,  out 
of  a  fine  English  mare.  James  Upsiiaw. 

Beverly  Plains,  Carolint  county,  Fo.,  March,  im. 

76.  Traveller,  a  fine  bay,  in  high  perfection, 
16  hands  high,  rising  five  years  old;  was  got  by  Col. 
Lewis  Burwell's  horse  (who  was  by  old  Travtller. 
out  of  a  Janus  marc);  his  daiE  (Suuthall's  Travel- 
ler) was  an  imported  mare. 

James  Southall. 
Mear  HVlinntsburg,  fa.  March,  HI". 

77.  America,*  chesnut  sorrel,  full  15  hands  high, 
5  years  old;  was  got  by  old  Smiling  Tom  out  of  a 
high  blooded  mare.  William  Davh. 

i'urk  Toirn,.\larcA,  mi. 
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79  Ju.sii'».»v«»  l.n.l  I.V  Mr.  Nh|1>:iii1'I  MirriMin; 
It  got  by  Col.  Tavloi-'s  ll.•r^.•  Yorick;  In*  <^«ni  I'V 
ihello;  his   Kniml.im  by  Moiiki-y,  oiil  ol   iho  oli 


wat 

Olhtii"!  •■■■•   f. J    —    -  .•  .  ,1 

runniiiK  Si>:im*li  iiiarc  lli.it  was  ori«inally  impiTleii 
by  Mr.  N.  ll.trrisQn's  Ullnr.       Ei>w  aho  \V.*tt».. 
friwt  hivari,  .M<n-c*,  im. 

79.  Rr.Mus.ftill  la\  lian.l»  liii;l>;  wMRotby  Dove 
,.>  »s<  »oia   (or  lOlUl/.  Mcrlii.tf);   !">  Ja">    "J  oW 

-    ark,  upon  »  liigh  blooded  iuiporliil  in;ir<'. 
'  Joii.N   UAiaO. 

JV%rlk  drroJiiia,  .Varf*,  im. 

80.  L»iRii..  a  fine  bav.  near  15  Iwinds  liigh,  5 
TMr»  old;  was  bred  by  Mr.  George  Baylor,  and  got 
by  old  t'earnoutfhl;  bi-.  dam  was  pot  by  the  same 
horie;  his  grandam  was  a  line  blooilid  marc. 

Michael  \  axes. 

CnroliiM  eouH/y,  Fa.,  jlprii,  mi. 

SI  MATCHLiss.a  bcauliful  bay,  15  hands  3  inches 
hii;b;  was  Rot  by  Feariionshl;  his  dam  by  Sober 
John;  his  graiidaiu  by  Dabster;  his  ^reat  grandam 
by  old  Roan.  Thomas  Jones. 

Orange  couii/y,  (a.,  Afnl,  im. 

8-i.  Sbi.im,  a  fine  dark  bay,  upwards  of  15  hands 
high;  was  got  by  OiIh-IIo  (or  Black  and  all  Black), 
whose  sire  was  old  Crab;  the  dam  ol'  Selim  was  the 
beautiful  Selim,  got  by  the  Uodolphin  Arabian,  and 
full  sister  to  old  Babrara.  Henbv  A.ndekson 

■Jiwiia  coiiiiii/,  I'n.,  .'Jpri/,  ml. 

83.  Ki;«oHkrod,  a  beautiful  bright  bay,  15  hands 
S  inches  high;  he  wns  got  by  the  noted  horse  old 
Fearnnushl;  his  dam  by  Othello,  out  of  a  full  blood- 
ed imported  mare. 

N.  B.  The  above  horse  was  lately  purchased  in 
the  "Jerseys"  by  Mr.  Herbert  Haynes. 

Jpri/  18.   \"-i. 

S4.  KiocRE,  a  fine  bay,  15  hands  2  inches  high; 
was  got  by  Dr.  Hamilton's  imported  horse  Figure, 
out  of  Mr.  Brent's  noted  running;  mare  Ebony. 

Peyton  SuipwitH. 

tiecklnimrg  ta\xnl\j,  Ya.,Jifnl,  im. 

85.  Black  and  all  Black,  full  16  hands  high, 
•Dd  in  great  perleclion,  rising  eight  years  old;  be 
wu  got  by  Brunswick,  an  imported  horse,  who  was 
by  Oronoko,  (a  son  of  Crab,  out  of  Miss  Slammer- 
ikin)  Htun.swick's  dam  by  Brabram,  a  son  of  the  Go- 
dolphin.  The  dam  of  Black  and  ill  Black,  was  got 
by  Ariel  (who  was  got  by  Morion's  Traveller,  out  of 
S'elima);  his  grandam  was  full  blooded  and  sister  of 
Bullyrock.  Elihd  Hall. 

P/nnsyJiania,  ^prii,  1 780. 

86.  VVhtnot,  a  beautiful  bright  bay,  full  15  hand? 
high,  with  a  star  and  snip,  black  legs,  mane  and 
tail;  he  was  got  by  old  Fearnought,  a  son  of  Rcgu- 
lus;  his  sire  the  Godolphin  Arabian;  Whynot's  d,im 
i>y  Othello;  his  grandam  by  Spark;  his  great  gran- 
dam was  the  noted  old  Field  mare. 

J.\MES  Talman. 
GloueesUr,  Xeto  Jersey,  May,  I  "80. 

87.  Ambassador,  a  fine  bay,  rising  5  years  old, 
16  hands  hi^h;  was  got  by  the  noted  horse  I.ofly, 
imported  from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  \l'.i;  his 
dam  by  Northumberland,  out  of  a  three-quarter 
bloodeil  mare.  Joseph  Ogoeh. 

Schuylkill,  Pa.,  May,  1180. 

8.9.  Creole,  a  Jet  black  full  blooded  imported 
horse — no  pedigree  given.  Isaac  Serrill. 

A'ingTfM,  •Vay,  I'SO. 

89.  Babraham,  was  got  by  Juniper,  an  imported 
horse;  and  he  by  Babram,  a  son  of  the  Goilolphin 
Arabian.  The  dam  of  Babraham  was  Col-  Taster's 
imported  mare  Selima,  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

Jacob  Hiltzheimer. 
Pkiladtlphia,. Vay,  1"80. 

90.  Voltaire,  was  got  by  the  noted  horse  Smi- 
ling Tom;  his  dam  by  Silverlegs,  out  of  the  import- 
ad  mare  Moll  Brazon.  John  Thornton. 

Jt'mihumberland  cmtnty,  Va.,Mordi,  1181, 
(Tobt  coiUinwd.) 


^iL  a  III  IK. 
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Baltimore,  FBiDAr.JuLV  18,  1828. 

HIE  A.MERICAN  FARMER— One /i.W/ /or  Sn/e. 

The  Edilor  anil  Proprietor  of  the  Amoiican  Far- 
mer, has  been  umvilliii;;  to  dispose  of  any  interest  in 
the  work,  until  it  should  be  well  established  as  a  na- 
tional and  per'  lancnt  journal;  that  object  is  now  se- 
cured as  well  by  its  local  position,  as  by  its  extended 
and  increasing  circulation  through  all  the  slates  and 
terrilorie.s. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  corresponilencc  connected 
wilh  it  has  become  so  burdensome  that  he  is  desirous 
of  selling  one  half  of  it  to  a  partner,  «  ho  will  himself, 
or  by  a  Irusly  agent,  keep  liie  books  and  conduct  the 
business  part  of  the  correspondence. 

\n  easy  and  agreeable  occupation,  anil  a  profita- 
ble investment,  may  be  secuicd  by  a  gentleman  of 
leJMire  and  small  capital,  as  a  certiiiii  income  equal  to 
:5  per  cent  on  the  price,  may  be  stipulated  for  a  pe- 
riod to  be  agreed  upon.  The  Editorship  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  subscriber,  who  wishes  in  hours  of  lei- 
sure from  olTicial  duties,  to  give  it  increased  atten- 
tion. 

For  particulars,  inquire  of 

J.  S.  SKINNER. 


The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has  just 
received  from  that  celebrated  statistical  writer, 
\Vm.  Jacobs,  Esq.  Comptroller  of  corn  returns,  a 
present  of  his  several  works,  which  are  open  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Farmer,  to  the  inspection  of 
gentlemen  disposed  to  peruse  them.  These  works 
include,  amongst  others  of  profound  interest  to  the 
airirnlliiral  economist: 

1.  Repurt  of  the  present  year  presented  to  the 
Lords  of  llie  committee  of  his  Majesty's  privy 
council  for  trade,  respecting  the  agriculture  and  the 
trade  in  corn,  in  some  of  the  continental  states  of 
nortliern  Europe. 

iS'itcs  to  the  report. 
Appendix  to  the  report. 

2.  Notices  respecting  the  commerce  of  the  Black 
sea,  and  the  sea  of  Azoff,  more  especially  as  re- 
gards the  trade  in  wheat. 

Appendix  to  notices. 

3.  Observations  on  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
cultivation  of  poor  soils,  by  t!ie  application  of  pau- 
per labour;  as  exemplilied  in  the  colonies  for  the 
indigent  and  orphans  in  Holland. 

With  the  set  of  his  works,  Mr.  Jacobs  addresses 
to  Mr.  Skinner  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  is 
extracted,  in  the  persuasion  that  it  may  be  perused 
with  pleasure  and  reciprocal  good  feelings  by  Ame- 
rican readers. 

London,  JpriliS.  18JS. 
"Although  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ex" 
ports  of  the  United  Slates,  we  are  well  aware  tha' 
they  are  chielly  in  the  agricultural  condition;  yet 
of  the  details  of  that  agriculture,  and  of  the  me- 
chanism of  the  rural  society,  we  are  in  a  most 
shameful  degree  of  ignorance,  i  hope  to  collect  from 
your  work  many  facts  and  observations,  which  may 
in  some  degiee  tend  to  dispel  the  darkness  respect- 
in"  the  interior  economy  of  America,  and  enable 
us  to  reason  with  more  accuracy  on  the  advance- 
ment it  has  made;  than  we  have  hitherto  been  ena- 
bled to  do.  I  hope  you  will  therefore  oblige  me  by 
sending  the  subsequent  numbers  of  your  paper. 

"As  a  man,  1  rejoice  in  every  step  in  prosperity 
made  by  America.  As  an  Englishman,  I  feel  proud 
when  I  compare  the  vast  dominions  whose  popula- 
tion has  emanated  from  my  own  country,  and  pre- 
served the  best  of  its  institutions,  manners,  and  ac- 
tivity, with  the  settlements  formed  in  the  western 
world  by  the  other  European  nations.  With  the 
few  Americans  1  have  come  iaio  contact,  1  have 


br.n  iiiuih  delitfliled;  iind  la»t  year  I  was  parlicii- 
larlv  si>,  in  havm:;  hail  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
ncq'uainled  with  .Mr.  Whealon.  the  minister  from  tho 
United  Slates  to  the  King  of  Denmark. 

"I  have  sen!  jmi  some  books  which  I  hope  you 
will  find  worth  ynnr  aceeplaiiee.  I  am  rather  mora 
an  advocate  for  the  free.lom  of  conimcree  than  I 
was  some  years  a;:o;  but  the.  change  in  my  view., 
slight  as  they  are,  have  been  operated  by  no  meta- 
physical reasonings,  but  by  the  acquisition  of  more 
facts,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  previously 
known  facts.  I  fear  however,  that  my  views  on 
that  subject  extend  farther  than  the  general  mind, 
cither  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United  Slates,  has 
yet   advanced. 

"I  expect  much  gratification  from  our  friend  Capt 
Basil  Hall's  collection  of  facts  and  remarks  on  th« 
United  Slates. 

"My  friend  Mallhus  hopes  to  get  from  America 
some  accounts  of  the  ages  of  the  population,  a  sub- 
ject to  wiiich  he  is  now  directing  his  particular  at- 
tention." 

[For  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Mallhus,  see  Americnn 
Farmer,  vol.  9,  page  330,  or  vol.  10,  page  74.) 

Amongst  the  rich  accumulations  which  Mr. 
Prince's  establishment  at  Long  Island,  is  constantly 
receiving  from  foreign  climes,  one  which  will  ba 
deemed  a  great  acquisition,  is  an  assortment  of  gooit- 
berries,  selected  bv  his  (riend  and  correspondent, 
MathiasSaul,  Esq",  of  Lancaster,  England,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  numerous  communications  in  the  va- 
rious European  publications  evince  him  to  be  ex- 
tremely well  informed  upon  horticultural  subjects. 
The  collection  in  question  comprises  all  those  which 
have  acquired  the  most  celebrity  at  the  prize  shows 
of  the  past  year  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  other 
parts  of  EoKland,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  n* 
plus  u/irooftliis  interesting  class  of  fruit. 

Of  the  red  kind  sent  to  Mr.  Prince,  there  ar« 
Ivvelvp— from  "Roaring  Lions  the  heaviest  of  th« 
red  Crown  Bobs  and  Sancushell  Lads,"  down  to 
"Royal  Georges,"  weighing  from  18  dwis.  23  grs.  to 
27  dwIs.  7  grs. — of  the  yellow,  ten  sorts  from  "Gun- 
ner," the  heaviest  of  the  yellows,27dwt.  U  grs.  to  Vi- 
pers and  "Cottage  Girls."  "Conquering  Hero;"  and 
"Delishts"- of  the  ichilc,  there  are  seven,  embrac- 
ing Eagles  the  heaviest  weighing  2-1  dwts.  18  grs.  and 
Ladies'of  the  Manor,  Wellington's  glory,  &c.  &c. — 
of  thcg-ieeii,  Trouiier  the  heaviest,  21  dwts.  13  grs. 
with  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  the  Princess  Royal  and 
Green  NVillows,  &c. 

Mr.  Prince  has  received  also,  from  Professor  Bose, 
administrator  of  the  Royal  Garden  al  Paris,105choic« 
varieties,  of  grapes  30,  cherries  15,  Pears  30,  Ap- 
ples 21,  Plums  19,a  list  of  which  may  be  seen  at  tba 
office  of  the  American  Farmer- 


[$>The  following  queries  come  from  a  much  re- 
spected correspondent,  and  the  Editor,  for  his  own 
Kralilication,  as  well  as  in  behalf  of  his  readers, 
would  be  much  indebted  to  any  gentleman  who 
would  answer  them.  The  practical  information  is 
probably  to  be  had  in  the  northern  parts  of  New 
York,  Vermont,  Stc] 

A  Southern  Planter,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
cess for  manufacturing  Potash,  will  be  grateful  for 
any  information  relative  to  it.  He  posses.ses  beach 
wood  in  abundance,  which  he  is  instructed  produces 
a  ereatcr  quantity  of  alkali  than,  most  forest  trees. 
Not  being  acquainted  with  the  requisites  that  would 
warrant  an  engagement  in  the  business,  however 
simple  they  may  be  when  understood,  he  is  induced 
to  solicit  the  necessary  information  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  in  view;  and.  however  ap- 
prehensive he  may  be,  that  the  minute  inquiries  will 
require  more  courtesy  than  he  ought  to  expect,  yet 
as  they  may  benefit  others  as  well  as  himself,  h« 
will,  without  further  preliminaries,  proceed  to  itat* 
them. 
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What  season  ought  the  wood  to  be  cut? 

What  lent;lb  when  split,  and  what  size? 

h  it  nio>t  productive  burnt  green  or  dry? 

Is  there  any  particular  forai  for  stacking  or  piling 
it? 

What  is  the  best  manner  of  collecting  and  secur- 
ing the  ashes?  and  what  the  means  employed? 

What  the  number,  size  and  form  of  the  kettles 
and  o'her  necessaries  required,  for  a  detinite  num- 
ber of  labourers — say  ten' 

If  the  kettles  be  set  in  furnaces,  what  the  proper 
arrangement  for  them? 

Give  the  whole  process  of  boiling,  setting,  Etc. 
The  requisite  buildings.  &,c. 

Lastly — Can  the  manufacture  of  potash  from  the 
beach  wood  be  profitiibly  and  unreniiteilly  pursued. 
where  there  is  no  want  of  the  materials  within  a 
square  mile?  C.  E. 

Latest  from  Europe. 

London  papers  to  the  a9lli  and  Liverpool  papers 
to  the  3(llh  of  May  inclusive,  received  by  the  ship 
Alciope,  arrived  at  Boston  from  Liverpool. 

The  British  ministry  has  undergone  another 
change,  or  we  might  rather  say  another  dissolution. 
Ever  since  the  retirement  of  Lord  Ijverpool,  the 
Cabinet  .•seems  to  have  been  composeil  of  di.-icordani 
and  uncongenial  ekments,  which  reqiiiieil  nothing 
less  than  the  gi-nius  of  Mr.  Canning  lo  hold  them 
together.  Mr.  Muskisson  has  retired,  ami  with  him 
Mr.  Lamb,  Lord  Palmerslon,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Earl 
Dudley,  have  re>igned  their  places.  'I'ho  retirement 
of  Mr.  Mu-kisson  was  owing  to  the  vole  he  felt 
bound  to  give  against  Mr.  Peel's  bill  for  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  delinquent  borough  of  East  Kil- 
ford.  Mr.  Huskisson,  was  in  favor  of  liie  transler- 
ence  of  the  franchise  of  thi.«  borough  lo  Birming- 
ham, in  order  that  the  populous  cniiimercial  tovMi 
might  be  entitled  lo  a  member  of  P-iili;iiiient.  Oii 
giving  his  vote  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  IJiki-  of  Wel- 
lington, staling  the  reason  wliK-h  had  ludncrd  hiui  t<< 
vote  in  the  minorily,  and  adding  that  "il  his  continu- 
ance in  office  slmulil  be  felt  as  an  cmliarrassment  ti. 
the  Admiiiislralion,  he  was  ready  to  resign."  I'he 
Duke  chose  to  consider  this  as  a  f<iinial  re^ignatlOn, 
and  laid  it  as  such  before  the  King.  Ai'lerwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  Morning  Chroinrle,  Mr  Huskissur 
endeavored  to  explain  to  the  Duk^-  thnt  he  inlendeil 
to  make  h\s  resignation  depend  Aulrly  u|(i>ii  the  vievt 
which  his  Grace  thought  proper  lo  lake  of  ihe  pro 
priety  of  his  remaining  in  ih>-  Cahiint.  The  Colo- 
nial Secretary  was  told  in  reply,  that  he  had  resign- 
ed, but  Ihat  if  he  woulil  wihcira'V  Ins  leltirthe  sub- 
sequent proceedings  should  be  consideied  as  nut  hal- 
ving taken  place.  Thi^  proposal  wai  declined,  .in 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hu^kissoii  was  accordmgl) 
followi  il  by  that  of  his  colleagues,  the  libeiul 
nienibers  ol  the  Ailiiiinislralion.  'I'hi-  witlidrawing 
of  a  man  of  Mr  ll■lski^son's  talents,  aiquainlanc. 
«ith  business  ami  enlightened  liewj,  must  be  an  im- 
mense loss  lo  Ihe  Ctliinet  and  to  Ihe  nation.  Thi' 
London  Courier,  hoivevrr,  dechips  ihal  it  will  make 
no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  It  is  ru- 
moured that  Mr  llu>ki>son  will  be  succeeded  by 
Sir  George  Murray,  and  that  Lord  V\allace,  Mr. '1'. 
Le«i>,  Mr.  Calcralt  an<l  Lord  Abcrd'-i-n,  will  be  of- 
fered places  in  Ihe  n.ini-.liy.  There  ivere  abo  ru- 
mours that  Sir  lli-nry  Hardinge  and  Mr.  Fizlgerald 
bad  been  nanieil  as  successors  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
at)  Paymaster  of  the  Army. 


COXSMSaCIAZ.  RECORD. 


London,  May  as. 

Tobtteco—The  sales  of  Tobacco  are  chiefly  for  llie 
town  trade,  only  (>0  or  lo  hliUs.  being  taken  lor  slnpidnir, 
all  Virginia  am)  Maryland  At  a  public  sale  ol  97 
lihils.  Maryland,  chiefly  yellow,  40  bhds.  sold  to  the 
tl-adc  at  3;  to  Sid 

Tiir/jiiiiiHf— ..'.Ji  0  bbls.  were  oOVired  yesterday  for 
public  sale,  and  taken  in  at  Us.  9rf. 


Hopx—A  remarkable  change  took  place  in  Hops  last 
week;  the  new  advanced  25  to  3i)s  per  cwt.  Old  Hops 
were  5  to  10s.  higher.  The  duty  formerly  estimated  at 
130,000/.  fell  to  75,000  and  Sri,00o;.  yesterday,  and  to- 
day the  accounts  from  the  Hop  plantations  are  more  fa- 
vourable, the  heavy  rains  having  in  a  great  measure 
swept  olT  the  fly.  Previously  the  accounts  had  been 
most  alarming,  the  plantations  being  covered  with  ver- 
min. 

Cotlon  is  firm — The  purchases  are  not  extensive,  ow- 
ing to  the  India  House  Declaration,  the  event  of  which 
ihe  buyeri  are  inclined  to  wait  for.  Purchases  for  the 
week  consist  of  2000  Sural,  3  u-S  to  5U.;  230  Kgyptian 
7  3-S;   too  Pernams7  7-8;   160  Bowcds  6  to  6  j. 

LivvRpooL,  May  29.  -  Ashes,  U.  S.  Pot,  31  a  3is.;  do. 
Pearl  30  a  3ls.;  Beeswax  10(.  II  a  11;  Cotton,  bowed, 
Geo.  6  a  7i/.i  do.  N.  O  6  1-8  a  SJ;  s.  Island  13.'  a  24d. 
Hides,  B.  A  10  a  [id.;  Logwood,  Camp.  7(  a  7  10;  Cod 
oil  20/.  a  20  10;  Grceu.  whale  20  10;  Linseed,  gal.  Ij. 
6d.  a  Is.  8. 

Liverpool.  May  30. — Sales  of  Cotton  for  the  week 
are  19,000  bags  at  an  advance  of  ]-8d  per  lb.  on  the  last 
week's  currency.     The  import  is  20,000  bags. 

Corn  Exchange,  Liverpool  Mai.  26. — Holders  of  wheat 
demanded  generally  1  a  id.  advance  on  last  week's 
prices,  which  was  realized  ou  the  few  sales  made. 

Havr  ,  May  26  —The  public  sale  of  500  chests  of  In- 
digo took  place  to-day.  The  fine  were  withdrawn,  uo 
buyers.  The  remainder  of  the  sale  went  off  at  better 
prices  than  had  been  generally  anticipated 


HORTICULTURAL  AND  BOTANICAL. 

^  Partner  IVatUrd, 
Who  can  command  a  capital  which  he  would  be  wil- 
liii!;'  to  invest  in  establishing  a  Horticultural  and  Bota- 
nical Garden  at  Baltimore.  He  may  now  have  an  op- 
porlunity  of  forming  a  connection  with  a  person  capa- 
ble of  conducting  such  an  establishment,  and  who  pos- 
sesses many  advantages.  For  furOier  information,  in- 
quire personally,  or  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  G.  F.  Miller, 
KaUimorc.  Junt  IS,  1S28. 


BAXtTZiaOBB   PAICES  OTTHREXTT. 


MA^UFACTORY  OF  AGRICULTURAL   IM- 
PLKME.M'S. 

Tire  subscriber  is  just  .inishing  a  quantity  of  Wheal 
Fans,  which  he  is  sure  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  pur- 
chasers, and  will  be  warranted  superior.  .Mso,  on 
hand,  a  full  assortment  of  Davis'  Improved  Patcni 
Ploughs,  of  wrought  and  cast  Shares;  likewise  of  the 
Improicd  Barshare  Ploughs;  Brown's  Vertical  Wool 
.Spiiinei's;  Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Culler  ,  and  must 
olher  Implements  of  husbandry  on  hand  as  usual. 
JONAIHAN  S.  EAslM  iN, 
JVb.  36,  I'rall-U.  Baltimore. 

N.  B.  For  sale,  a  qujutity  of  Turnip  and  .Vlillet  .">eed, 
which  will  be  warranted  ol  good  quality,  and  at  low 
pi  ices.  July  18 

AN  ENGLLSH  AGUICULTURIS  I', 

At  present  in  Baltimore,  ij  desirous  to  invest  25,iiOii 
dollars  at  a  price  according  wilh  the  limes,  in  an  iui;'ro- 
vi'd  and  iioprovable  estate,  siluaie  in  a  tieailh)  and  de- 
sirable pal  tuf  the  western  shore  ul  .'*1  ;ryland  or  \  irtji- 
iiia,  removed  from  tide  water,  with  tacililies  for  liie 
transfer  of  its  produce  at  an  easy  rale  lo  a  bood  inarkei. 

The  impr,ac(iienls  must  consist  of  a  good  dwtdiri^ 
Huuse,  with  suitiible  oflices,  Barus.  St  dding,  nciio 
Mouses,  Orcharding,  liuideus,  &c.  It  niuslbe  ivcii  ua- 
tercd,  and  contain  meadow  and  pasluru  land  sutficient  lo 
maintain  a  large  stock  of  sheep  and  catlie  If  a  por- 
tion of  the  estate  consist  of  high  lands  unht  fir  cuitna 
lion  It  will  be  no  objeciion,  provided  they  are  furnislied 
vulh  good  timber.  It  must  be  proved  to  ihu  sauslac- 
li.  n  ol  the  |Mirchaser,  hat  the  lands  under  cuitivatmn, 
liu\u  not  bi-.en  t-xhausUHl  by  improvident  croppi.ig,  and 
Ibal  the  crops  grottii  thereon  are  ol  the  lirsl  quality. — 
the  advtilisur  will  prefer  entering  upon  an  estate  ,il- 
ready  stocked,  wilii  negroes  sulhcicnt  lor  lis  eulii\alioii, 
lakiiij;  the  live  and  dead  slock  thereon  if  approved  — 
M'I'I)  by  letter,  jiosf  /i«i(/,  addressed  for  J.  B.  at  Ihe  of 
heeof  the  Americau  farmer.  Juhj  I8. 


CVriLE  FOR  >ALE. 

Three  Fcll-iilooh  Dkvoks,  descend  .nts  of  the  cattle 
sent  by  Coke,  ol  tngbnid,  to  Patterson  and  Catoii,  Bjl- 
limore      Pedigree  exiracl  from  Caton's  leller; 

Jl/ot/  J5,  18-'5. — "Dorcas,  a  Heifer,  from  the  import- 
ed t'ovv  Luropa,  by  Diomed — calved  25tli  .March,  IS. 6." 

"Killer,  »  Bull  call,  from  Drana.  by  lliomed — calved 
•id  May,  IS.'i  Diana  is  Uic  Daughter  of  the  imported 
Cow  Flora,  by  Pompey  The  Cow  had  a  Heifer  Calf 
the  7lh  of  March,  1827,  by  Uuler,  which  is  now  a  line 
yearling." 

I  paid  for  Dorcas  and  Hiiler,  when  calves,  §250  in 
Bnlliiiiore;  but  wishing  to  remove  to  the  west,  I  would 
lake  for  the  three  JJJH— detivered  at  my  farm,  or  in 
I  appahannock.  Letters  addressed  to  KD.MLND  F. 
NULL,  Lssex  county,  Va.  post  paid,  will  bo  attended  to. 


Corrected  for  Ihe  Jlmerican  Partner,  by  Edward  I.  HlUton, 
Commission  Merchant  and  Planters'  ^Igent, 

^0.  4,  Btnifly^t  jvhftrf. 

The  Inspection  of  Tobacco  the  last  two  weeks,  2S5 
hlids.  Maryland,  15..  hhds.  Kentucky,  97  Ohio,  2  Virgi- 
nia, and  2  Pennsylvania — total,  511  hbds.  The  demand 
the  week  past  has  been  very  limited. 

ToB.^cco. — Scrubs,  §3.00  a  6.00 — ordinary,  2.00  a  3.0» 
—red,  3.00  a  5.00— fine  red,  5.00  a  7.00— wrapping, 
e.O'l  a  10.00— Ohio  ordinary,  3  00  ,i  4.00-  good  red  span- 
gled, 5.00  a  6.00 — yellow,  6.00  a  9.00 — fine  yellow,  lO.OO 
a  .'11,00 — Virginia,  2.50  a  8.00 — Rapahaonock  2.75  o3.58 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  5.00. 

Flour — white  wheat  family,  $6.00  a  6  SO — superfine 
Hovvard-st  4.62^  o4.75;  city  mills,  4.374  o4.50;  Susque- 
hanna, 4.3"5a4.50 — Corn  MEiL,bbl.  2.50 — Grain,  best 
red  wheat. 80o  .85 — best  white  wheat,  .90a  I.0&— ordi- 
nary to  good,  75(1. to — Corn, .36(1  38 — Kvfc,  45— Oats, 
20  a  .22— Beans,. 90  a  1.10— Peas,  40o  .50— Clover 
seed,  3.50  a  3.75  -Timothy,  1.50  a  2  25— Orcharb 
Glass  Seed,  2.2.='  a  3 — Herd's  I  00  a  1.50 — Lucerne  37^  • 
ol)  pr.  lb  — Barlky,  .60a  62 — FLAXSEf.o,  .75  a  .8"  -Cot- 
ton \  a.  .9  a.  1 1— Lou.  .13  a  .14 — .-Mabania,  llo.l2 — 
\|ississippi  .10  0  .13 -North  Carolina,  .10  a  .11  — Geor- 
-ii,  9.1  |oi-  Whiskey. hhds  1-t  proof.  21  o  21i—bbls. 
.-'3a. 24  -Wool  conimi  n.  unwashed.  .  15  o  .  16 — wash- 
ed, 18  a  20— crossed,  .20  a  22 — three-quarter,  .25  a 
-.30 — full  do.  .30(1  50,accord'i  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
toii,5..0 — Country. (It  vv  rottid,  ton,  136  a  140— waler- 
roited,  no  (I  190 — Fish,  -had.  Sesquehaniia.  No.  I,  bid. 
5  '..');  do.  trimmed.  6.50— North  Carolina,  No  I,  6  25 
a  6. 50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bhi.  2.87^  a  3.n0;  No.  2,  2.25 
o2..0— .Mackerel,  No.  1,6.20  o  6.60;  No  2,  6  00;  No.  S, 
S.50  a  3  75— Bacon,  hams,  Bait  cured,  .10:  do  Eastern 
Shore,  I  .'4 — hoi;  round,  cured,  8  a  .9 — Feithi  rs,  .26  a 
.28 — Pla-ler  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $3,374  a  3.50 — 
ground,  1     5  bbl. 

•  ales  of  corn  yesterday  at  36  cts.  in  store,  374  cts. 
afloat — quality  go  d — in  demand. 


Marhf.ting— Butler,  per  lb.  124  "  25;  Ep;gs,  dozen 
.1:;  Polabes,  hush  .75;  Chickens,  doien,  J. 50  a  3.00; 
Beef  prime  pieces  lb.  .8  o  .  lO;  \  eal.  .8;  Mutton,  .6J  a  .7; 
Pi,rk,  4.i0  n  5  Oo;  young Duck«,  doz.  2.50  n  3  f'O;  young 
Lambs,  dressed,  1.75  u  2  00:  do.  Pi((S,  do.  .75  a  874;  prime 
Beef  on  the  hoof,  5  ..0  a  6  00;  S.iUsages,  per  lb.  8  a  .10; 
Currants,  do.  .124;  Soft  Crabs,  doz.  K50;  Hard  do.  I24 
(I  18J. 

Hit,  per  ton,  $7  50  a  8.00;  Rye  Straw.  5.00;  Cut 
Grass,  per  bundle,  .10  a  .124. 

CONTF.NT.S  OF  THIS  NUMBER 

Raw  Potatoes,  bad  for  Milch  Cows — Douglas'  Thresh- 
ing Machine — Family  Spinnei-  Premium  ofl'eied  of 
^I'O,  by  Massaehuseils  .Agricultural  Society,  for  best 
Butter — On  \\  heel  Carriages  Kxiracts  from  ihe  Manu- 
al on  the  Culture  and  Manufacture  of  Silk,  with  re- 
marks and  notes,  and  an  engraving  of  a  Silk  Keel — Pre- 
servation of  Peach  Trees — Plums  Letter  from  Dr.  S. 
L  Mitchell  to  \\  m.  Prince  ou  his  Treatise  lUi  Horlicul- 
liire— To  Horticulliirlsis— The  Process  of  mnkii  g  Cis- 
tor  Oil — Mr  Parmentier's  Horticultural  and  I'bwer 
Garden  on  Long  island — Fourth  of  July  in  Washing- 
ton, commencement  of  the  Canal  and  President  Adams* 
Address  on  breaking  the  ground — On  Buying  Bargains 
— Pedigrees  of  Thorough  bred  Horses,  continued — Edi- 
torial, Extract  of  a  letter  frc'm  Mr  Jacobs,  of  London 
— Prince's  Gooseberries — Foreign  Intelligence — Com- 
mercial Record— Adveriiscments— Prices  Current. 
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^  SHeEP   AM)   WOOL. 

«'AJ  in  obi'ec(|fT'ta»li"'i  1  a;t.  iiii..n,  ihe  coat  of  the 
•haepisor  Ihc  fiht  im|mil.uu-<-;  and  cut)  f 
Urn  pi  to  Kiipphn^l^r  .!•  I'.i-o  it,  !■<  an  a<-t  of 
a(»insl  tho  slate." 
ML,(ta  a  l«tp  nuailirr  of  llie  Amprii-an  Farmer,  wr 
Ttnleil  il  to  hf  our  wi«h.  in  thf  course  of  thin  »o- 
lumf ,  to  Uy  bolore  our  rrHdor»  •>nch  sm-iti-^lioniilxl 
inrormntinn  on  the  nit>J'">-l  ol»/i<r;Kuiilir(>o/,  hs  might 
ap|>r:tr  l^t  ralculalril  to  riili«lilen,  hikI  thereby 
rrnilrr  more  |irolil.ihlr.  ihr  lalioiir  aiul  capital  of 
thosr  who  arf^  employinc  or  may  be  .lisposed  to 
employ,  a  porlitro  oftbrir  tiii.c  ami  imlii^try  ia  the 
cullivalion  of  ihfse  resources.  The  reader  mii>l 
nut.  however,  «iippo!>e  it  lo  he  our  piirpo>ie  to  collect 
f»cls  and  observations  ad.tpted  only  to  Ihe  case  of 
tho«e  tvho  propose  to  eo  very  liirscly  into  the  wool 
growing  business,  as  a  leading  and  almost  exclusive 
pursuit:  from  Ihe  entertainment  of  such  a  design 
we  should  be  withheld  hy  various  considerations. — 
Id  the  first  place,  there  are  too  few  of  the  scihscri- 
bers  to  Ibis  paper,  lo  wliom  facts  and  observations  on 
such  a  subject  would  apply;  neither  are  we  prepared 
to  encourage  large  sppciilalions  in  thai  way.  It  does 
not  appear  lolls  that  Ihe  circumstances  and  common 
courses  of  agriculture  in  this  country  render  il  safe 
for  men  ot  l.*rge  or  small  capital,  lo  tely  in  any 
great  or  exclusive  ilegree  upon  a  branch  of  hus- 
bandry so  precarious,  as,  on  many  accounts,  Ihe 
growing  of  wool  seems  yet  to  be  in  America.  But 
the  consideralion  which  prompts  us  lo  seek,  and  lo 
propagate  information  on  sheep  husbandry  general- 
iv.  is  Ihe  undeniable  fact,  that  almost  every  land- 
holding  subscriber  lo  this  journal  does  keep  a  cer- 
tain numbrr  of  sheep;  and  the  question  is,  wbethe' 
the  capital,  be  it  iiiuih  oi  little,  which  he  has  invest- 
ed in  sheep  stock,  shall  be  useil  in  a  way  to  make  il 
yield  the  highest  utlaiiiabte  profit.  We  do  not  mean 
to  discuss  liie  ell'ecis  of  the  tariff  on  the  interests  ef 
wool  growers,  th.-ugh  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  pricli- 
cal  illustralions  of  that  question  from  those  wno  will 
favour  Us  with  facts  and  their  deductions  frou  them 
AVhal  we  pr'posc  is,  to  exhort  those  who  io  keep, 
or  who  may  intend  to  keep  a  certain  niniber  ol 
«beep,  whether  small  or  large,  lo  select  sich  as  are 
best  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum>t>-n«es  of  their 
own  case,  and  to  as<  eriain  and  practse  the  surest 
methods  of  modifying  and  improving  them  in  the 
best  manner,  and  to  the  highest  de^re,  whether  in 
reference  to  carcass  or  fleece,  as  Ihs  case  may  be. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  an  exhortation  con- 
Teys  reproach,  as  il  implies  a  carriessness  and  inat 
tention  on  the  part  of  those  for  wloiu  it  is  intended. 
that  no  farmer  of  common  sensecould  be  guilty  of. 
Of  all  ungracious  things,  none  is  said  lo  be  more 
so  than  giving  advice;  and  tha  of  which  we  stand 
most  in  need  is  not  always  the. east  ofi'ensive.  But 
We  will  run  the  risk  of  conse(uences,  for  Ihe  sake 
of  bringing  every  farmer  to  reJect  whether  Ihe  sub- 
ject in  hand  has  bad  bestowid  upon  it  Ihe  degree 
of  inquiry  and  consideralioi  and  care  which  is  due 
to  the  smallest  of  his  affUrs'  Suppose  his  flock  lo 
be  small — say  100,  or  50,  o'  even  20,  does  il  follow 
that  they  should  be  left  withaut  care,  becoming,  from 
ypir  to  ye:.r,  more  dimimlive  and  ragged?  The 
besl  being  always  chosen  'or  the  knife,  and  leaving 
the  worst  lo  keep  up  Ihe  flick!  Is  it  not  vvorlii  his  re- 
gard, nierely  as  a  mailer  if  aniusemeot  and  humani- 
ty, to  keep  them  in  good.ieallh  hy  proper  food  and 
shelter. and  lo  see  IhemcJiistanlly  iiielii»raling  under 
skiltui  management.'  /nd  mu>t  it  nut  be  admitted, 
that  the  smaller  the  fliek.  the  greater  Ihe  rrjiroach, 
if  they  display  not  lb"  tiigliest  qualitiesof  wliicli  they 
•re  susceptible?  F.<planatory  of  the  light  in  which 
the  neglect  of  the  armer  in  the  small  items,  ol  his 
concerns  ought  In  be  viewed,  we  will  suppose  the 
case  of  a  merchait  who  has  one  hundred  dollars  to 
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invest.  I'lieiearo  various  sto<  ks,  and  v.tiii-iies  iii 
luiuls,  and  property  without  number,  from  which  lo 
cliiiose — but  instead  of  careliill)  iiilnriiiiiig  himself 
of  thiit  which  is  most  pinjiltible  and  most  sliiblr,  lie 
buys  or  employ'  anotlier  to  buy  al  random,  and 
chooses  thai  which  is  not  of  stable  conslilutiiin,  nor 
likely  long  to  be  in  demand  in  the  maiket.  When 
the  interest  accrues,  insteail  of  drawing  .<n<l  reinvesl- 
ing  it,  lb  il  il  may  go  on  increasing  and  niullipl>  iiig, 
lie  sutlers  il  to  lie  ill  a  state  of  barrenness,  and  al 
list  luses  the  whole  by  his  own  imlolence,  or  the 
roguery  or  iiiisfortune  of  his  agents:  would  he  no' 
be  called  the  most  foolish  and  improvident  of  men? 
and  IS  it  not  so  with  the  farmer  who  invests  or  hidds 
a  certain  sum  in  sheep  or  cattle,  or  horses,  ill  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes  ol  his  farm,  paying  no  attention 
lo,  or  choosing  the  worst  for  Ins  slvcl:  sheep?  or 
going  for  tneiit,  when  according  lo  the  distance  from 
market,  Ihe  stale  of  Ihe  market,  (he  policy  of  the 
laws,  &.C.  he  ought  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Jleece!  — 
Kvcry  head  of  domestic  animals,  every  fowl,  erery 
fruit  tree,  every  square  of  vegetables,  every  pound 
of  butter,  every  iiii|ileiiienl  of  husbandry  the  far- 
mer owns,  he  should  consider  as  so  luiicl'  monoj; 
and  it  should  be  his  cunslanl  care  to  have  :illol  tliv 
best  and  most  suitable  kind  and  quality,  lo  ihe  end 
flat. like  money  in  the  slocks, ihey  may  yiel.l  him  the 
kahcsl  dividend.  The  question,  lei  us  repeal  il,  is, 
cu  our  agrK  ultural  friends  consider  every  ihi  ig  the^ 
uild  in  thai  light,  and  act  wilh  .strict  and  invaria- 
.ile  reference  to  that  consicb  ration?  If  Ihey  do 
lot,  then  will  it  be  admitied  that  what  lias  been 
laid  is  not  uncalled  for;  and  il  they  do,  they  will  be 
,;lad  lo  receive  hints  from  any  quarter  that  may 
enable  them  lo  im|irove  and  make  more  prulitable, 
even  the  smallest  of  their  investments — and  ior  the 
ireseiit  we  return  to  SHLep  and  wool. 

Our  extracts  will  be  taken,  in  the  first  instance, 
;hielly  fioiii  "Luccock's  Essay  on  Wool.'] 

"When  we  recollect  Ihe  number  of  succeeding 
ages  through  which  Ibis  valuable  material  has  been 
applied  to  some  ol  the  prime  conveniences  ol  lile, 
jiiid  the  immense  number  of  persons  who  have  made 
it  an  object  of  their  regard,  we  are  ainiosi  induced 
to  believe  that  it  must  already  be  produced  in  its 
most  perfect  state,  that  its  general  properties  must 
be  universally  understood,  and  that  Ihe  most  ready 
means  of  rendering  them  useful,  h.ive  been  every 
where  adopted.  But  when  we  notice  the  state  of 
"wool  bearing  animals,  either  in  our  own  country 
or  as  Ihey  exist  among  foreigners,  we  are  compelled 
to  form  a  very  difl'erent  opinion;  and  the  improve 
ments  which  have  been  adopted  in  almost  every 
branch  of  the  woollen  mmufactory ,  at  diflerent 
periods  of  its  history,  serve  lo  convince  us  that 
there  is  ilill  muck  to  be  attained,  even  by  nations 
who  have  most  reason  to  boast  of  their  superior 
proficiency." 

"Some  of  the  remarks,  which  he  has  met  with 
and  adopted,  were  new  to  him;  many  have  beei 
confirmed  by  his  own  observation,  in  almost  every 
district  in  England,  and  through  the  course  of  se 
veral  year"  attenlioii  lo  his  occupation  as  a  wool 
stapler.  The.  deductions  which  he  has  made,  he 
trusts,  will  be  authorized  by  the  premises  Iron 
which  they  are  drawn,  and  though  they  cannot  al 
ways  be  supposed  to  arrive  at  llie  certainty  of  de 
nioiislratiU{i,  yet  he  hopes  that  they  will  always  ap 
firoximate  to  truth." 

"Ccitain  It  is,  however,  that  the  amelioration 
of  the  flocks  has  always  been  closely  connected 
with  the  progress  of  Ihe  arts,  and  of  civihviaiion; 
for  we  uniloriuly  find,  in  countries  where  thest 
have  flourished,  a  race  of  sheep  which  yield  woo 
much  superior  to  that  which  we  hud  all  around 
them." 

"  I'o  trace  all  the  alterations  which  the  substance 
has  undergone,  is  in  this  age  utterly  impossible,  nor 
djps  my  arquaiutancc  wilh  ancient  history  permit 
me  to  bb  positive  as  to  the  period  tvheu  they  were 


auci-.essncly  intrmbiced  into  dillereiil  pirls  of  Ihe 
civilized  world.  We  must  nalisfy  ourselves  with 
mcnlioning  rome  circumst.mces,  which  appear  to 
have  had  a  considerable  influence  in  promoting  it! 
iniprovcmcnl,  hoping  that  some  literary  gentleman 
will,  at  a  future  time,  condense  the  informalion 
vsliich  is  scaliered  through  the  ancient  writings, 
nd  gratify  the  public  curiosity  upon  a  subject  sn 
interesting. 

"The  laniferous'  animals  were  very  early  diirused 
over  Ihe  western  parts  of  Asia;  Ihe  lime  when  Ihey 
were  introduced  into  Europe,  is  loo  remote  lo  come 
within  the  range  of  authentic  history.  Al  first  pro 
bably  Ihey  were  domesticated  for  Ihe  sake  of  their 
milk,  the  common  nutrimi'iil  even  now  of  most  pas- 
toral nations.  But  this  was  not  long  the  sole  oh 
ject  of  their  owner's  care,  for  he  soon  found  that 
their  skins  also  were  capable  of  conlribuling  very 
materially  lo  his  comfort,  especially  in  damp  situa- 
tions and  mountainous  countries.  In  this  slate  of 
society,  sheep  and  goals  appear  to  have  been 
thought  of  nearly  equal  value;  and,  il  there  was 
any  preference,  it  was  given  lo  the  latter  animal. 

"Perhaps  the  amelioration  of  the  fleece,  like  the 
improvements  of  mankind  in  most  of  Ihe  useful 
arts,  was  less  the  result  of  d-sign  than  of  accident; 
and  if  Ihe  Argali  were  really  the  [larent  of  Ihe  do- 
mestic sheep,  il  must  have  advanced  considerably 
before  we  have  a  particular  account  of  its  changes. 
The  first  flock,  which  is  minutely  described,  was 
found  about  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  years  be- 
fore Ihe  Christian  era,  in  Mesopotamia,  or  that 
part  of  Persia  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  It  was  perfectly  domesticated, 
consisting  both  of  goats  and  sheep,  the  foimcr  of 
which  were  black,  and  Ihe  lalter  a  brown  colour;  a 
circumstance  which  proves  that  it  had  undergone 
less  alteration  lli.m  might  hive  been  expected.-^ 
The  state  of  the  flock  excited  no  surprise  in  the 
mind  of  a  traveller,  who  had  gone  thither  from  Sy- 
ria, which  it  probaiily  would  have  done,  had  it  not 
been  familiar  to  him  in  his  own  country;  and  ap- 
pears to  inliniale  that  lilack  and  brown  were  the 
usual  colours  cf  these  animals  throughout  the  ex- 
lent  of  bolh  Ihese  countries.  In  his  native  land, 
moreover,  he  had  superintended  Ihe  descendants  of 
flocks  and  of  herds,  which  about  a  hundred  and  fif- 
ty years  before,  were  brought  out  of  Egypt;  and  if 
these  continued  to  be  of  a  dark  and  dingy  hue,  it 
is  more  than  probalilc  that  their  (irogenitors  were  of 
no  other  colour,  and  that  the  flocks  of  the  then 
known  world,  were,  in  this  respect,  nearly  similar. 
During  his  residence  in  a  foreign  land,  he  continu- 
ed the  profession  of  a  shepherd,  and  produced  little 
or  no  alteration  in  the  colour  of  his  fleeces  for  Ihe 
space  of  fouiteen  years.  Al  the  end  of  this  term, 
the  capricious  temper  of  his  master  induced  one  lo 
offer,  and  the  other  to  accept,  as  the  rewaril  ol  con- 
tinued service,  that  portion  of  the  flocks  which  hid 
any  white  in  them,  and  those  lambs  and  kids  which 
should  be  produced  [with  a  mottled  coat,  whether 
their  dams  were  like  themselves,  or  of  one  uniform 
colour.  As  a  skilful  breeder,  he  took  proper  mea 
sures  lo  produce  a  ring  streaked  and  spoiled  race, 
while  as  one  determined  to  enrich  himself,  he  con- 
cealed the  superiority  of  his  knowledge,  and  the 
means  which  he  adopted.  From  this  apparently 
trivial  circumstance,  arose  that  entire  change  in  the 
breed  of  the  flocks,  which  Has  first  witnessed  in 
Ihe  eastern  world,  and  which  is  known  lo  have  esta- 
blished itself,  at  successive  periods,  in  Ihe  western. 
It  was  not  owing  to  the  demands  of  manufactures, 
nor  even  to  the  volatility  of  lasle;  hut  is  one  of 
those  numerous  circumstances  in  human  alT.irs, 
which  history  often  hints  at,  but  never  pursues,  al- 
though they  are  found  to  have  an  influence  upon  all 
succeeding  generations 

"This  new  variety  of  flo.-k8  soon  established  itself 
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ill  the  counlry  where  it  «as  produced,  and  gradu- 
ally diffused  itself  southwards,  as  far  as  the  desart 
of  Arabia,  so  lliat  in  the  space  of  three  hundred 
years,  its  whiteness  had  become  proverbial.  Indeed, 
"the  colour  of  the  fleece  must  have  been  particularly 
attended  to,  and  have  attained  a  high  dc^'rcc  of  ex- 
cellency, for  a  duvoiit  |)oet  of  that  age,  in  the  sub- 
limity of  Ids  description,  compares  it  to  the  snow; 
and  an  amorous  one,  shortly  afterwards,  asserts 
that  the  teeth  of  his  swarthy  mistress  were  like  a 
Hock  of  sheep  new  from  the  washing;  and  although 
in  these  cases  we  may  be  disposed  to  /nake  allow- 
iincc  for  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  the  strength  of 
eastern  comparisons,  yet  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  the  beauty  of  the  fleece  gave  some  propriety 
to  the  sirtjile,  and  delicacy  to  the  compliment.  In 
the  desart,  where  people  were  less  associated,  and 
the  influence  of  wealth  and  taste  less  prevalent,  the 
•beep  perhaps  retained  their  original  colour  for 
nearly  live  centuries  longer.  Another  striking  in- 
5>tance  of  the  slow  progress  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments, especially  among  people  who  adopt  a  wan- 
dering and  unsettled  mode  of  life. 

"This  alteration  in  the  colour  of  wool  evidently 
took  the  line  of  the  richest  soils,  and  spread  its  in- 
fluence most  readily  through  countries  where  the 
arts  of  husbandry  had  made  the  greatest  progress, 
but  seldom  passed  their  boundaries.  From  Persia, 
descending  the  Euphrates,  and  passing  over  the 
richer  countries  of  !>yria,  it  reached  the  borders  of 
the  Nile.  But  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppo,-c,  that  it 
proceeded  only  in  that  direction.  If  il  extended 
itself  northward,  ascended  the  river,  it  tunst  soon 
have  reached  the  hanks  of  the  Phasis,  and  have 
been  spread  through  the  old  kingdom  of  Colchis. 
In  later  ages,  as  we  h:ive  already  conjectured,  it 
passed  from  thence  into  Greece. 

"When  it  was  found  possible  to  procure  a  while 
kind  of  wool,  the  taste  of  the  world  appears  to  have 
been  favourable  to  ils  production;  otherwise  it  must 
soon  have  degenerated  to  its  primitive  coloiir-  How 
it  comes  to  pass  that  this  t;iste  existed,  and  even 
lontimies  to  display  itself  in  most  nations  where 
wool  is  produced  in  any  shape,  we  have  no  need  to 
inquire;  the  fact  is  sutliciciilly  obvious,  and  cer- 
lainlv  had  some  influence  in  promoting  its  culture, 
both  in  the  earlier  and  later  stages.  And  when  we 
investigate  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  our  Hocks,  we  oii[;ht  not  entirely 
to  uveilook  il.  'I'hc  superior  cheitrfulness  which 
sheep  and  goals,  with  while  fleeces,  communicate 
to  rural  scenery;  the  cleanliness  which  wool  of  that 
description  is  calcul.dcd  to  promo!  •,  when  used  as 
an  article  of  furniture  or  dress;  and,  above  all,  the 
ureater  variety  and  vividness  of  the  artificial  tints 
with  which  it  may  be  embued,  which  always  grati- 
fies the  taste  for  gaudy  trappings,  so  common  among 
the  ruder  nations,  have  doubtless  consfiircd,  in 
some  good  measure,  to  render  it  more  valuable  th;in 
that,  which  was  remarkable  only  for  ils  brown  and 
dusky  ap|!caraiice." 

[The  first  extracts  from  the  able  essay  of  the  au- 
thor in  hand,  arc,  it  is  true,  of  not  much  practical 
bearing;  but  that  is  to  be  expected  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  an  elaborate  treatise  on  a  siiliject  of  gre.it 
mitional  importance,  and  is  amply  compensated  for 
here  by  the  beauty  of  the  language  and  the  hisloti- 
c«l  inl'urmalion  imparled.  In  the  next  number  we 
shall  commence  with  what  is  more  practical;  expla- 
natory of  the  f«u.(csWiic/i  act  iinmcdintclijoiillu  fleece] 

HAY  AND  FODDER. 

Great  losses  are  annually  sustained  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  .Slates  in  making  hay,  and  in  others, 
in  curing  corn  blades,  commonly  called  fodder. — 
iMine,  in  a  course  of  many  years,  have,  I  think, 
amotmteil  to  a  moiety  of  the  erop<;  and  ntost  of  the 
expedients  I  have  resorted  lo  for  avoiding  these 
losses,  have  been   but  partially  beneficial.     Grass 


loses  much  both  in  quantity  and  substance  by  an 
exposure  to  the  sun  in  curing  it,  and  fodder  more, 
being  thus  exposed  in  small  bundles.  Both,  and 
particularly  the  last,  sufl'er  greatly  by  dews  and 
rains.  This  year  I  have  made  the  most  promising 
experiment  for  remedying  these  evils.  A  large 
meadow  in  bottom  land,  of  a  grass  called  red-top 
or  herd's-grass,  was  cut  in  dry  weather,  and  shock- 
ed in  large  shocks  quite  green,  but  dry;  that  is,  not 
wet  wilh  either  dew  or  rain,  in  the  following  mode. 
Four  sticks  of  five  feet  long,  of  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  wrist  or  more,  were  set  up  in  a  square  of  two 
feet  witle  at  bottom,  and  meeting  at  top  in  a  pyra- 
midal form,  where  the  shock  was  to  stand.  One  at 
least  of  these  sticks  should  be  forked  at  top,  to  keep 
them  steady  whilst  the  hay  is  putting  round  them. 
A  round  log,  about  six  feet  long  and  six  inches  in 
diameter,  was  laid  upon  the  ground,  with  one  end 
reaching  to  the  centre  of  the  tw«  feet  square,  be- 
tween the  sticks,  and  the  other  raised  upon  a  fork 
about  eighteen  inches,  for  the  purposes  of  enlarg- 
ing the  flue  presently  mentioned,  lest  it  should  be 
closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  hay.  and  that  the  log 
may  be  more  easily  drawn  out,  when  the  shock  is 
finished.  Around  and  over  the  sticks,  the  shock 
was  made,  its  top  reaching  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  sticks.  The  purpose  of  the  log,  wai 
to  make  a  flue  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  into 
the  centre  of  the  shock,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
air  heated  by  the  fermentation  of  the  grass  in  cur- 
ing. The  flues  were  made  to  face  the  point  from 
which  the  wind  usually  blows  at  the  time  of  hay 
making.  If  any  flues  happened  to  be  closed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  grass,  they  were  easily  opened  by  a 
smaller  and  pointed  log;  or,  when  the  largeness  of 
a  shock  threatened  this  inconvenience,  it  was  effec- 
tually prevented  by  inserting  into  the  flue  a  short 
forked  stick  as  soon  as  the  log  was  removed,  to  hold 
up  the  bay.  As  the  logs  are  removed  as  soon  as 
the  shock  is  finished,  two  or  three  are  sufficient  for 
following  a  dozen  of  mowers.  The  hay  thus  made 
is  (he  best  I  ever  saw,  and  the  eflicacy  of  the  mode 
ol  caring  it,  was  strongly  supported,  by  the  grow- 
ing grass  under  the  shocks  having  been  uninjured; 
whereas  I  never  left  shocks  so  long  in  one  spot 
before,  without  its  having  been  killed  by  the  un- 
dissipated  fermentation  of  the  bay  in  curing.  Corn 
blades  or  fodder,  sustain  an  immense  loss,  even  in 
dry  weather,  by  two  or  three  days  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  dews;  and  in  wet  they  are  nearly  ruined. 
For  an  experiment,  I  shocked  them  in  the  mode 
just  explained,  quite  green  and  dry;  but  I  chiefly 
allowed  them  from  four  lo  eight  hours  sun,  before 
they  were  shocked.  Thus  was  made  the  best  fod- 
der I  have  seen.  But  the  weather  was  favourable. 
The  ends  of  the  blades  were  laid  outwards,  and  the 
shocks  bound  at  top  by  a  rope  made  of  the  blades. 

I'faylor's  ^Qrator. 


I  make  no  doubt,  sir,  but  that  immense  tracts  of 
our  best  lands  are  thus  exposed,  elsewhere,  besides 
on  the  Albemarle,  and  that  many  have  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  evil.  Let  me  beg  of  them  to  com- 
municate through  your  valuable  pafifr  lo  the  public 
all  their  plans.  I  am,  sir,  expose^  on  one  side  lo  a 
scope  of  forty  odd  miles,  and  on  "The  other  at  the 
mouth  of  a  wide  river,  (-21  miles,)  where  the  waves 
appear  from  their  sudden  confinement  to  be  more 
destructive. 

Here,  and  in  its  vicinity,  our  crops  of  wheat  hare 
been  entirely  cut  off  by  the  rust,  (presumed  front 
the  warm  winter,)  but  the  corn  promises  ^tolerable 
crop.  Your  most  obed't  serv't, 

JOHN  H.'JACOCKS. 


(From  Bordlcy's  Husbandry.) 
VEALS.  ; 

In  selling  veal  to  butchers  their  Ij^ggling  was  ex- 
tremely disagreeable;  and  to  avoid  it  I  som.elimes 
either  at  once  broke  off,  or  gave  up  to  their  offers. 
At  length,  after  weighing  veals  killed  for  my  family, 
I  fixed  on  a  price  by  live  weight,  at  which  to  sell. 
The  butcher  at  first  refused  to  be  fixed  at  any  rate; 
they  afterwards  came  to,  and  agreed  at  3d.  liv« 
weight;  3  cents  3  mills  3-10. 

A  veal  alive  weighed  146  lb. 

— The  four  quarters     70 
which  is  within  3lb.  of  half  the  live  weight: 

At  Sd.  live  weight,  this  veal  would  cost  them  56j. 
6d ;  but,  for  such,  they  used  to  give  me  32j.  to  BSs. 
on  the  foot.  The  first  sold  by  live  weight  were  4 
veals;  medium  live  weight,  1S3J,  which  averaged 
MSs.  2(/.  a  veal.  They  usually  sold  at  Id.  scarcely 
'any  part  under  6d.  sometimes  7i  and  8d.  Their  gain 
was  above  -10  per  cent.  Lord  Kaims  says,  butchers 
gain  but  5  per  cent,  in  Scotland.  They  disliked  Ihc 
method  by  live  weight;  because  of  the  certainly  re- 
ducing usual  profits,  gained  from  their  superior  skill 
m  estiaialing  the  weight  and  value  of  veals. 

HAMS. 

1788.  'Dec.  2—20  of  my  family    lb.  lb. 

\ams   trimmed,  weighed 

g>cen,  .321  or  each  16  6-10 

1789.  Jii\e  30— They  weighed. 

wli\n  full  smoked,  256  12-810 

Evapwations  65  3  8-10 

The  loss  ofweighl  201  p.  cent,  or  about  1  5lh. 

Dec.  22.  A  Ifhant's  hams;  two 
weigheu,  green  and  trim- 
mcil  31 

Aug.  11.  The  satic  when  smok- 
ed       ....        26 

Evaporation  5  or  16  p.  cent. 

The  tenant's  wci»  not  so  much  smoked  or  dried, 
as  he  cured  them  fo- sale  and  to  weigh. 


TO  PREVENT  RIVER  BANKS  WASHING. 

Stevenson's  Point,  I'erquiman's  Co.tA''.  C.  ? 
J.  S.  Skinn-eh,  Esq.  July  &,  ISilS.      5 

Sir, — Some  years  since  I  addressed  you;  and  re- 
quested information  upon  the  subject  of  the  wash- 
ing of  the  banks  of  wide  water  courses.  i\  Mr. 
.Martin,  of  Tennessee,  communicated  his  ideas  upon 
the  subject,  and  recommended  the  cane;  but  as  it 
IS  impossible  lo  rear  il  upon  the  waters  here  on  ar- 
count  of  the  rapid  inroads,  (time  being  necessaiy 
fur  ils  growth,)  I  have  no  dependence  upon  it  in  the 
firsl  instance,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  as  our  hogs 
and  cattle  I  expert  would  destroy  il.  Indeed,  sir, 
where  a  coarse  kind  of  waler  grass,  (very  much  re- 
si'mliling  the  wire  grass.)  has  for  a  twelve  month 
taken  posses.'.ion,  even  of  a  slo|)C,  one  of  our  high 
winds  will  rout  it  in  a  few  hours,  and  make  the 
bank  as  perjiendicular  there  as  at  any  other  place. 
I  refer  you  to  my  communication  in  the  3d  volume 
of  your  work,  page  6. 


HORUCUZiTURE. 


Mr.  EoirnR, 

Your  corrrspondent,"n.  B.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio," 
has,  by  his  remarks  on  tie  protection  of  peach  trees, 
conferred  a  favour  iipor  all  the  admirers  of  that 
fine  fruit.  As  the  waspf  or  fly, or  »vhatevcr  else 
the  enemy  is,  has  been  observed  lo  perforate  and 
deposile  his  eggs  in  a  pirticular  part  of  the  tree, 
an  effectual  remedy  mu.-*  no  iloubt,  be  found  in 
sheltering  that  part  from  hiv  approaches.  Whether 
Ibis  be  done  by  surroundingVt  with  ashes,  as  recoiu- 

•11  is  the  ojiinion  of  many  acpuralc  observers,  that 
the  egg  from  whirli  the  worm proipcds,  is  laid  by  a  blue 
stecl-colourcd  wasp,  whirb  makcs'jts  appearance  about 
this  time.  It  would  lie  curious  aii  useful  for  any  one 
versed  in  such  inquiries,  to  give  Ihl public  a  history  of 
this  Inaect,  from  its  production  to  i^  death. 
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Biciiiloii  anil  priirli>oil  by  your  iorrrn|K)mlciit,  or 
by  layin(j  refuse  lob.icco  arouiul  tin-  placi'.or  wrap- 
ping in  conrso  linnvii  paper,'  tarrctl  on  llic  outside, 
that  portion  of  the  lioily  of  the  tree,  is  material 
only  so  far  as  one  of  tlic  melhoils  may  be  found  by 
experience  to  be  more  edicacious  than  the  others. 
It  IS  a  matter  of  equal  regret  and  surprise,  that, 
being  so  simple  and  so  easily  adopted,  some  of  them 
J  re  not  resorted  to  by  all  who  have,  or  uish  tobtre, 
^ood  fruit.  W 

I  feel  so  much  indebted  to  your  correKpondent 
r>>r  the  trouble  he  has  taken,  and  the  interest  be 
.'.isplays  on  the  subject,  that,  allhouf;h  not  myself 
u-quainted  with  the  details  of  the  culture  of  the 
[lum.  I  will  nevertheless  inform  him  of  some  facts 
which  daily  come  under  my  notice,  that  he  may 
profit  by  them. 

Plums,  of  the  finest  quality  and  of  the  finest 
torts,  are  raised  in  many  places  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. Not  many  are  brou<;ht  to  market,  because 
(he  trees  belong  generally  to  persons  who  use  all 
the  fruit  themselves.  Whether  any  equally  good 
arc  produced  in  </ie  country,  I  cannot  say,  for  my 
observation  has  not  extended  so  far.  It  is  a  very 
.•oinmon  opinion,  however,  th.it  they  tcili  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  country;  which,  I  think,  is  a  mistake, 
;.ut  which  would  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose,  with- 
out having  any  positive  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
ihey  do  not  succeed  there  now. 

The  places,  in  town,  in  which  I  have  seen  fine 
healthy  plum  trees,  bending  under  fruit  arrived  at 
perfection,  are  yards,  which  are  entirely  paved  with 
brick  up  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  body  of 
the  tree,  and  in  which  the  trees  seen;  to  be  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  or  perhaps  less,  apart  In  some 
instances,  the  yanls  are  so  encompassed  with  build- 
ings, that,  I  should  think  the  trees  must  be  depriv- 
ed of  a  part  of  the  morning  sun  ^nd  much  of  the 
afternoon,  without  taking  their  own  .shade  into  con- 
sideration. One  of  the  yards  to  which  I  allude,  is 
entirely  covered  from  the  south  by  hish  brick  houses; 
and  another,  open  to  the  south,  is  shut  up  st  (he 
north  and  west.  In  the  latter,  the  trees  stsnd  so 
close,  that  yellow  plums,  and  blue,  and  whiti,  hang 
promiscuously  above  your  head,  as  if  they^rew  on 
the  same  branch.  The  trees  appeared  .'o  me  to 
have  been  washed  with  some  mixture  similar  to  the 
one  mentioned  by  your  correspondent 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  trees  owe  their  pre- 
servation, in  part  at  least,  to  the  brick  pavement; 
for  I  have  often  heard  it  asserted,  by  persons  appa- 
rently conversant  with  the  question, /oat  the  decay- 
ing and  dropping  of  the  fruit  is  oc.:asioned  by  the 


•  This  process,  as  I  have  heard  it  cescribed  and  have 

Sractised  it,  Is  as  follows.  Scoop  out  the  earth  imme- 
iately  around  the  body  of  the  tree,  in  the  form  of  a 
basin,  about  six  inches  deep.  Examine  whether  there 
be  any  worms  in  the  bark,  which  nay  be  known  by  its 
being  black  or  decayed,  and  by  the  gums  having  cx- 
^lided.  If  there  be  any,  pick  them  out  carefully,  and 
cut  the  bark  away  smooth  and  clean  wherever  it  is  in- 
jured; but  do  not  cut  away  more  than  is  necessary  for 
Uiose  purposes.  On  the  woond  you  may  put  a  compo- 
sition of  clay,  cow  dung,  and  urine,  to  facilitate  it-s 
healing.  If  no  worms  be  there,  the  knife  must,  of 
course,  not  be  used.  Then  Uke  some  coarse  brown 
paper,  (commonly  called  sheathing  paper,)  or  malting, 
or  coarse  cloth,  or  any  other  pimilar  substance.  Wrap 
it  around  the  tree,  so  that  the  lower  edge  may  touch  the 
ground  about  sis  inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  up- 
per edge  reach  about  six  inches  above  the  surface;  tie  it 
with  twine,  matting,  yarn,  or  any  thing  that  will  press 
it  tight  and  close  to  the  tree.  Then  tar  or  pitch  it  well 
on  the  outside  with  a  large  painter's  brush;  and,  finally, 
throw  back  the  earth  into  its  place,  so  as  to  till  the  hole 
that  was  made  and  to  assume  its  former  level.  This 
•overiiig  will  last,  it  it  said,  several  year*.  If  Die  tree 
be  large  it  will  require  half  a  sheet  of  the  paper;  if 
small,  a  quarter  of  a  sheet.  A  man  and  a  boy  can  work 
the  largest  orchard  in  this  way,  in  one,  or,  at  the  most, 
two  days.  A  gallon  of  pitch  or  Ur  will  be  enough;  and 
the  whole  expense  would  not  exceed  S  or  4  dollar). 


;;rowlli  and  ravages  of  a  worm,  produced  fniiii  an 
egg  deposited  by  the  ckitii/io,-  and  that  (he  lirst  ob- 
ject of  this  worm,  when  its  temporary  shelter  (.bodi 
Its  food  and  haliKatiun,)  falls;  is  to  conceal  itself  in 
the  earth,  where  it  iiiulergoes  various  changes,  anil 
whence  it,  or  its  brood  returns  to  commit  new  de- 
predations. Hy  paving,  therefore,  you  destroy  il: 
and,  the  next  year,  the  curculin,  exlcnninaled,  or 
else  deterred  by  instinct  from  laying  its  egg  in  so 
dangerous  a  place,  disappears.  The  elTect  of  pav- 
ing has  been  produced,  1  have  understood,  by  allow- 
ing hogs  to  run  loose  among  the  trees,  and  devour 
all  the  fruit  that  falls;  and  also,  by  keeping  the 
earth  hard  by  trampling  or  walking  on  it. 

To  wash  the  trees  with  the  mixture  before  men- 
tioned, must  undoubtedly  be  very  useful,  and  per- 
haps even  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  precau- 
tion of  paving.  It  should  be  applied,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  in  the  spring  when  the  buits  are  about  lo 
burst,  and  in  the  fall  when  the  leaves  are  dying: 
for,  it  may  be  supposed  at  those  seasons  the  hark 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  insects' eggs;  those 
that  are  to  be  hatched  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  those  that  are  to  pass  tiie  winter  in  its 
folds  and  be  hatched  the  ensuing  year.  If,  indeed, 
I  he  wash  were  used  once  a  month,  it  could  do  no 
harm  and  might  be  very  beneficial:  for  there  may  be 
as  many  insects  vivified,  and  as  many  eegs  laid  by 
(hem  in  one  month  as  in  the  others. 

I  have  remarked,  however,  that  there  is  one  in- 
sect, the  caterpillar,  which  both  these  precautions 
have  not  been  able,  in  all  places,  to  repress.  'I'he 
trees  in  some  of  the  yards  to  which  I  have  referred 
are  entirely  stripped  of  their  leaves.  The  late 
frost  had  left  no  fruit  to  be  injured.  Vines,  forest 
trees,  and  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  are  subject  to 
their  attacks.  Several  modes  of  destroying  them 
have  been  suggested.  A  friend  told  me,  the  other 
clay,  that  he  liad  killed  by  the  following  means 
those  that  infested  his  yard.  He  had  greased  a  large 
cotton  rag.  rubbed  it  well  wiih  powdered  sul- 
phur, rolled  it  into  a  ball,  and  fastened  it  to  the 
end  of  a  long  fishing  rod,  with  which,  after  setting 
it  on  fire,  he  held  it  under  the  caterpill.irs,  where- 
ever  he  could  see  them.  Other  persons  go  round 
and  pick  them  ofl"  one  hy  one,  and  crush  them. — 
Others  sprinkle  them  with  soap  suds,  or  lime  water, 
or  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  But  I  think  I 
should  prefer  the  fumigating.  Washing  the  body  of 
the  tree  is  of  little  or  no  avail,  for  the  caterpillar 
deposites  its  es:gs  on  the  branches,  and  generally  on 
the  smallest,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  placing  them 
close  together  and  around  the  branch  like  a  ring; 
and  they  so  much  resemble  the  bark  in  colour,  that 
they  are  not  readily  perceived. 

Another  of  my  friends  has  adopted  a  plan  which 
promises  very  well.  In  his  yard  he  hns  several  ve- 
ry fine  apricot  trees,  and  one  or  two  piuiu  trees,  some 
of  which  are  quite  large,  and  the  others  young  and 
small.  Around  the  latter,  about  a  foot  above  (he 
ground,  he  wrapped  a  rag  of  linen  or  cotton  well 
greased;  with  the  old  ones  he  took  no  precautions, 
and  the  latter  are  almost  entirely  stript  of  their 
leaves,  while  the  others  have  wholly  escaped  from 
the  insect  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  un- 
less the  caterpillar's  egscs  be  hatched  on  the  tree, 
that  insect  must  crawl  up  it  to  feast  on  the  leaves; 
and  this  you  prevent  by  the  greased  cloth  or  by  tar, 
or  almost  any  other  sticky  substance,  that  will  not 
dry  too  soon.  If  the  caterpillars  be  hatched  on 
the  tree,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  must  be  de- 
stroyed as  before  directed.  Whether,  in  this  spe- 
cies of  caterpillar,  it  be  the  worm  itself  that  lays  the 
eggs,  or  whether,  as  it  is  most  probable,  that  func- 
tion is  performed  by  a  moth,  I  am  not  competent  to 
determine.  If  the  former  be  the  fact,  the  prcp.-iga- 
tion  of  that  disgusting  insect  may  he  much  more  ea- 
sily prevented.  At  all  events,  it  is  very  certain  that 
many  of  them  do  reach  the  leavsi  by  crawiiog  up 
the  bark  of  the  tree. 


All  these  remarks  will  apply,  I  presume,  to  the 
apricot,  necl.irine  and  peach,  as  well  as  to  the  plum; 
but  it  is  only  willi  (he  rarer  and  tiner  sorts  of  fruits 
(hat  so  much  pains  will  commonly  be  taken,  ami 
perhajis  they  an-  not  always  c(|ually  necessary.  The 
apple  (ree  itself  ilues  nut  always  escape  the  visits  of 
the  grnb,  or  worm  that  is  foiinil  in  the  bark  juit 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I  have  seen  a 
line  young  tree  of  (hat  kind  entirely  destroyed 
hy  il;  and,  at  the.  country-seat  of  a  distinguish- 
ed gentleman  near  town,  I  found  his  apple  trees, 
and  even  ['ear  trees,  if  I  re<ollert  right,  pro- 
tected with  brown  paper,  or  rags,  or  malting,  as  re- 
commended for  the  peach.  It  is  not  improbable 
(ha(  the  wasp,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  (hat  seeks  in 
the  latter  kind  of  tree  a  nest  for  its  eggs,  will  attack 
other  kinds  wlicii  it  shall  be  driven  from  its  favourite 
resort.  A.n  AMATiitii  mkhbly. 


HEDGES. 

Jlnswer  to  inquirie)  in  »Vo.  15,  Vol.  10. 
Mr.  Siii.s.seR, 

Iii  the  I5lh  number  of  the  current  volume  of  tiic 
American  Farmer,  "A  correspondent  wishes  to  know 
which  is  the  best  kind  of  thorns  for  hedges,"  &t.  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  that  branch  of  improve- 
ment, and  am  willing  to  comiiiunicate  it.  I  have 
planted  three  dilTerent  kinds,  namely:  the  Virginia 
(horn,  raised  in  abundance,  and  sold  by  Mr.  .loshua 
Pierce,  at  his  nursery,  I/innxan  Hill,  near  Washing- 
ton, from  4  to  J,5  per  thousand,  according  to  the 
quantity  purchased.  The  Knglish  white  thorn,  which 
I  imported  from  Liverpool;  cost  with  charges  from 
a  to  #6  per  thousand,  and  a  nilive  thorn  found  in  my 
own  neighbourhood,  and  which  I  have  seen  in  abun- 
dance in  several  places  in  this  slate  and  Pennsylva- 
nia; I  know  nut  the  botanical  name,  but  in  a  natural 
state,  it  grows  large,  of  a  circular  formed  top,  with 
a  dark  green  oval  leaf,something  resembling  that  of  a 
pear  tree,  the  thorns  very  long  and  sharp,  the  berries 
large  and  red.  1  have  been  told  it  is  the  same  as  the 
New  Castle  thorn;  for  the  mode  of  raising  the  plants, 
see  iMr.  Mahon's  Gardening.  The  first  mentioned,  I 
think,  makes  the  handsomest  hedge;  I  would  pre- 
fer it  for  a  garden  or  lawn;  the  second  sends  out  a 
great  many  lateral  branches,  and  makes  a  close  com- 
pact fence;  the  third  is  of  a  most  e.xuberant  growth, 
and  shoots  out  in  all  liireclions.  perhaps  the  greate-t 
objection  »vill  be  (he  expense  of  keeping  it  in 
proper  bounds;  I  have  had  shoots  of  one  year's 
growth  upwards  of  G  feet  lung.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  wilh  proper  management,  a  sudicient  fence  can 
be  made  of  any  of  the  three  kinds  in  4  or  .'»  years. 
I  have  also  a  hedge  of  the  wild  crab  apple,  that  I 
think  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  am  now  prepar- 
ing to  plant  the  honey  locust,  that  I  think  may  ex- 
cel them  all.  but  as  yet  cannot  positively  decide. — 
My  mode  of  planting  is,  after  ni;»nuring  the  ground 
well,  and  planting  potatoes  on  it,  (which  enriches 
and  clean.s  it  from  weeds)  I  stretch  two  lines  in  the 
iiitendeil  direction  at  a  foot  apart,  and  mark  it 
otl'  wilh  a  spade  as  deep  as  possible;  then  dig  it 
out  as  deep  as  the  good  soil  goes;  this  I  lay  on  the 
one  side  ol^  the  trench,  and  shovel  out  the  subsoil  on 
the  other  side  to  the  depth  of  9  or  10  inches;  this  be- 
ing done,  let  a  careful  hand  go  into  the  trench,  and 
place  the  plants  against  each  side  of  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  8  or  9  inches,  forming  a  double  row  12  in- 
ches apart,  anil  8  or  0  distant  in  the  rows  ,'.",'. 
having  a  smart  boy  to  shovel  in  first  the  good  earth, 
and  then  what  came  from  below;  care  must  be  taken 
to  fix  the  plants  at  the  proper  distance,  and  tramp 
the  earth  firmly  about  the  roots.  Before  planting.  I 
cut  oft' all  the  stratrgling  roots,  and  afterwards  I  cut 
the  tops  within  an  inch  of  the  surface;  after  the  first 
year,  I  again  cut  all  off  about  three  inches  from  the 
grounti;  after  the  second,  about  twelve  inches,  and 
so  on  every  year,  letting  them  rrse  eradually,  accord- 
ing to  their  vigour,  till  they  eomt  t«  a  proper  height; 
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by  (liesc  UR-aiis  I  tliickcii  my  lunljjc  al  iln-  bultoin, 
otherivise  it  uouM  be  no  fence,  especially  a;;aiiist 
the  swiiiisli  miillilude,  that  are  always  on  the  look 
out  and  ready  lor  luiachief.  As  to  planlmi;,  I  con- 
sider it  inimalerial,  whether  lis  done  in  lall,  winter 
or  spring,  il  the  f^round  be  ni  nood  order;  but  if  you 
have  much  to  do,  and  defer  it  to  the  spriiii;,  lliere  is 
a  chance  of  ihe  buds  pultiiif;  out  bcfoie  planting, 
which  1  would  avoid  if  [losslble. 
Probulile  Cust. 

I  estimate  that  the  polatoe  crop  will  pay  for  ma- 
nuring and  preparing  the  grounii. 

I  suppose  a  good  spadesman,  assisted  by  a  boy, 
will  plant  -20  peichtfs  in  a  day — wages  and  victuals  I 
value  at  $1. 

Suppose  you  plant  al  8  inches  distance  in  the  row, 
it  will  require  50  pUnN  lo  ihe  perch — and  suppose 
you  value  the  plants  al  J4  per  tiiuusand,  the  cost  per 
perch  will  be  as  follows,  viz: 

60  plants  at  §1  per  thousand,         20  cts. 

Expense  ol  labour,  65 

cts.  25  per  perch. 

Protection  from  cattle  and  sheep,  and  carelul  weed- 
ins;  **i"  ''<=  necessary  for  3  or  •!  years.  Tbey  should 
not  be  planted  nearer  any  protecting  fence,  than  3 
feet,  nor  where  Ihe  shade  of  trees  will  re  ah  ihem, 
nor  should  lluy  be  allowed  to  rise  higher  lliaii  aboul 
5  feet  at  any  Imic,  lor  if  Ihey  are  allowed  to  shoot 
up,  they  will  get  tbin  at  Ihe  bottom. 

1  am  so  well  convinced  of  the  eflicacy  and  neces- 
sity of  this  species  of  iniprovenieiit,  thai  I  am  aston- 
ished at  its  being  so  liUle  attended  to,  and  I  am  still 
more  astonished, lb  it  1  never  saw  by  any  agriiiilluial 
society,  the  least  notice  taken  or  encoiira;;eiiient  giv- 
en to  it.  Yours  respectfully, 

C.  BIRNIE. 

Thomdale,  Taneytown,  l4lhJuly,  \SiS. 


New  mode  of  killikc  Caterpillars— ii/  S/joo<ing'. 

areeiisbwili.  Pa.  laihJuly,  \8iS. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

I  have  tried  many  of  the  schemes,  published  in 
your  valuable  paper,  for  Ihe  deslrucliDii  of  c.ilerpil- 
lars  on  my  fruit  lr<  es,  but  witbool  success.  For  Ihe 
two  past  years,  1  have  used  my  Kun  charged  wiih  a 
small  load  of  gunpowder  and  low  wad,  and  find  it 
much  easier,  and  more  effectual  than  any  other 
means  within  my  power,  liy  p'acinjr  the  muzzle 
of  the  piece  about  a  foot  from  the  nest,  and  firing 
Ihe  charge  into  it,  the  woinis  are  killed  and  scatter- 
ed, and  Ihe  nest  entirely  destroyeii  and  torn  from  the 
branches  of  the  tree.  This  does  no  injury  to  Ihe 
tree—  in  a  few  days  vegetation  will  be  restored  where 
the  leaves  had  been  entirely  ruined  by  the  worm. 

If  the  nests  are  too  high  to  be  got  at  by  standing 
on  the  ground,  it  is  easy  to  climb  the  tree  and  go 
out  on  the  limbs,  or  ascend  to  them  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  and  a  person  can  carry  with  bim  his  amniu 
nilion  and  a  light  fowling-piece  or  a  pistol,  and  car- 
ry on  the  war  in  the  enemies'  own  country. 


bee-wor'ii;  but,  upon  c.vaiiiiiialion,  I  fnuiul  Ihev  al- 
ways bred  between  the  bench  upon  whii'li  ihe  hive 
sat  and  the  bottom  edjjcs  of  ihe  hive.  I  lirst  ad.ipt 
'•cl  the  method  of  having  the  bottom  edges  of  the 
hive  br'Hisbl  lo  so  sm^ll  a  point  or  edge  as  lo  afTiri* 
th'-in  no  shelter;  but  imw,  during;  the  warm  season, 
I  raise  Ihe  hive  by  pf.rng  small  sticks  around  un- 
der Ihe  hive,  so  a»  U>  rai«e  it,  say  ah.jut  half  an  inch 
from  Ihe  bench,  which  I  take  out  during  winter  or 
liic  cold  months. 

And  I  can  say,  sir,  that  for  many  years  I  have 
seen  nothiiij;  of  the  bee-worm,  and  that  my  slock 
of  bees  have  increased  as  fast  as  I  can  or  lould 
wish.     Yours,  &.O.  .MILKY  HAAilLlON. 


Zia-T£».IS-Ai:i  ZSArXLOVEIMCBTCT. 


To    PREVENT    THE  DESTRUCTION    OF    BeES,  BV    THE 

Bee-Millek. 
nevan't  Ferry,  llcrtit  Co.,  .V.  C.,JulyB,  1828. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esu. 

Sir, — Understanding  that  you  are  the  publisher 
of  a  paper  exclusively  devoted  to  domestic  industry 
and  intelliKence,  and  through  whirh  every  subject 
upon  domestic  economy  can  be,  and  is  readily  com- 
municated lo  the  public;  I  lake  the  liberty,  through 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  of  making  known  to  you,  for 
publication,  (sliould  you  think  pinper  to  publish  Ihe 
same,)  my  method  of  preventiii;j  the  de^lruction  of 
that  useful  insect,  Ihe  Bee,  by  what  is  usually  called 
the  Bee-miller,  or  Bee-woriu. 

I  have,  sir,  for  many  years,  been  the  raiser  of 
bees,  aod  was  at  one  time  much  troubled  with  the 


RAFTS  IN  THE  RED  AND  AFCHAFALAYA 

KIVEK!S. 

There  are  few  phenonie  la  in  nature  more  curi- 
ous, or  perhaps  more  inisuiid'-rstood,  Ih  in  the  ob- 
structions called  rafts  in  the  Red  and  Atchi'  1  lya, 
and  being  designated  by  one  term,  are  gc:>eral)y 
considered  as  specially  the  same  in  both  str^'ams, 
which  as  we  shall  soon  perceive  is  far  from  being  a 
fact  In  the  last  number  on  the  subject  o!  (he  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Alcliafalaya  as  an  outlet,  was  noliced 
and  discussed,  but  we  now  proceed  lo  exaruine  it  as 
a  continuation  of  Red  river. 

Red  river  is  the  true  North  American  Nile,  rising 
in  New  Mexico,  at  N.  lat  Sb'^  and  Ion  'i7"  \V.  from 
VVashingion  city,  aogmenttd  by  numerous  branches, 
and  flowing  in  very  neatly  an  easterly  direction 
jUO  miles  to  the  IflOili  degree  VV.  from  the  Royal 
Observatory  al  Greenwich,  and  io  des;  4  ni.  W. 
from  Washington  (sily,  continuing  east  4U0  miles, and 
forming  a  boundary  between  the  United  Slates  and 
Texas.  Red  river  enters  Arkansas,  and  curving  to 
the  S.  E  a  few  miles,  and  tbence  south,  enters  Lou- 
isiana, over  which  it  winds  by  a  general  course  uf 
S.  E  20O,  but  by  a  very  winding  channel  of  upwards 
of  AOO  miles. 

Rid  river  enters  Louisiana  near  the  north  west 
angle  of  that  slate,  by  a  single  stream,  but  aboul  .SO 
miles  lower,  breaks  into  numerous  branches,  pre 
seniing  a  most  intricate  maze  of  islands,  inlets,  chan- 
neN.and  lak'-s  of  every  size,  from  one  to  thirty  miles 
in  length.  This  annually  inundated  tract  lies  in  a 
direction  of  north  west  and  south  east,  extending  tiO 
miles,  with  a  mean  width  of  eight  miles.  Ascend- 
ing, this  Raft  region,  as  it  is  absurdly  called,  com- 
mences al  Ciraiid  Ecor  4  miles  above  Natchitoches, 
and  has  every  appearance  of  having  once  been  a 
Like,  which  has  been  gradually  filled  by  alluvion, 
and  what  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  remark,  is  thai  as 
the  ancient  lake  was  disappearing,  the  earth  by 
which  it  was  obliterated,  operated  to  form  dams 
across  the  nioiitlis  of  the  small  tributary  rivers  on 
each  side,  and  by  that  means  create  new  likes.  In 
this  manner  was  formed,  lake  Bistineau,  40  miles 
long,  and  from  one  to  three  wide;  lake  Bodcan,  .tO 
miles  long,  and  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide;  two 
large  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cado  village,  Span- 
ish lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches,  and  ma- 
ny more.  These  new  lakes,  and  the  remains 
oi'  the  still  grealar  and  more  ancient  lake,  have 
a  most  powerful  effect  in  checking  Ihe  excess; 
but  at  the  same  time,  lensjlhens  the  duration  of  Ihe 
llnods  of  Red  river.  This  great  tributary  of  the 
Delta,  rather  than  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  much 
greater  stream  than  is  commonly  believed  Having 
a  comparative  course  of  upwards  of  one  thousaml 
miles,  and  draining  a(  least  150,000  square  miles. 
Red  river  bears  into  Louisiana  an  immense  body  of 
vyater.  The  spring  periodical  overflow  of  Ibis  river 
is  usually  in  the  months  of  February.  March  and 
April,  but  flowing  from  a  southern  and  in  great  part 
a  prairie  country,  Ihe  evaporation  of  summeraud  au- 
tumn, reduce*  its  volume  to  a  very  small  compats. 


Al  lb.  latter  peri.,d,  the  l.ilies  ,ind  low  grounds  in 
..  great  part  drain  out,  or  their  waters  are  evaporat- 
ed, and  in  0-tober  ami  November,  mmense  spaces, 
whnh  in  FeOruary,  March  and  April,  were  inundat- 
ed from  one  lo  twenty  leet,  become  meadows  cover- 
ed vMth  a  carpel  of  green  ami  succulent  herbage. 

riiirty  miles  above  its  influx  into  the  Mississippi, 
Ki-d  river  receives  its  north  eastern  and  largest 
111. inch,  Ihe  Uiiachita.  The  latter  rises  between 
Kill  iAd  Arkansas  rivers,  l-m.  W.  from  \Va>h.  C.  17, 
and  .it  N.  lat.  31  deg.  40  m  ;  flowing  thence  a  little 
e.isl  ol  south  300  miles,  but  by  a  very  tortuous  chan- 
nel, joins  Red  river.  The  general  features  ofOua- 
cliiia,  are  very  similar  to  the  main  stream,  and  in 
..,11  Ocular,  those  of  the  lakes  and  adjacent  swamps, 
winch  near  the  Ouachita,  are  at  like  seasons,  filled 
anil  emptied,  and  along  both  rivers,  operate  as  real 
■•sei  voirs. 

i'be  great  inundated  tract  above  Nafchiloches,  is 
not  lendtred  difficult  of  navigation  by  rafts  of  timber, 
for  lew  such  do  really  exist  in  these  ''thousand 
streams,"  but  from  the  icry  great  intricacy  of  the 
cinnncls.  1  had  a  very  large  pirogue  constructed 
in  a  creek  of  lake  Bisiineaii,  with  which  we  iiavi- 
^.t.cd  into  and  above  lake  Bodcan,  and  with  which 
I  reiuined  by  Red  river,  by  one  of  its  outlets  below 
.Alexandria  at  the  Rapids,  and  down  Boeuf  river  to 
Lemellas  landing  near  St.  Landre  Opelousas.  At 
hiiib  water,  barges  of  large  tonnage  are  navigated 
iliiough  Ihe  Rait,  and  fur  several  hundred  miles 
above,  into  the  recesses  of  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

At  llie  Grand  Ecor  above  Natchitoches,  and  at 
the  latter  village,  Red  river  once  more  breaks  into 
separate  channels,  vvliich  never  again  entirely  re- 
uiite.  The  main  stream,  however,  falls  over  its  low- 
er Rapid  at  Alexandria,  and  floiving  thence  by  a 
channel,  more  winding  if  possible,  than  that  of  Ihe 
.Mississippi  itself;  the  two  rivers  touch  rather  than 
unile,  one  and  a  half  miles  above  the  efflux  of  ile  Al- 
cliafalaya,at  N.  lal.  31  dc^.  1  m.  A  moment's  atten- 
liwn  lo  the  relative  courses  of  Red  and  Alchafalaya 
riven,  rerid«rs  the  conclusion  inevitable,  thai  the 
latter*  the  continuation  of  the  former.  The  banks 
of  the  'wo  streams  have  a  perfect  resemblance  to 
each  ofier.  and  particularly  in  the  colour  of  the 
ochrcous  earth  of  which  tbey  are  composed,  and 
from  wbic'a  Red  river  derives  its  name.  This  red- 
dish earth, pevalent  along  Ihe  Boeuf  and  Tcche,  de- 
monstrates also,  the  extensive  agency  once  exercis- 
ed by  Ihe  waters  of  Red  river,  in  places  which  thej 
no  longer  rea-h. 

Il  was  noliced  in  my  last  communication,  that  Ihe 
current  of  the  Mississippi,was  thrown  from  the  points 
into  the  bends,  aid  it  must  be  evident  that  with  the 
current,  will  floaling  timber  be  in  like  manner  borne 
along  the  shores  at  the  bottom  of  the  bends. — 
Though  only  distant  from  each  other  250S  yards,  or 
not  quite  half  a  mile,  a  very  salient  point,  from  Ihe 
left  shore  prolrudts  into  Ihe  Mississippi,  between 
the  nioiilb  of  Red  river  and  the  efllux  of  Alchafa- 
laya.  Red  river  coaies  in  from  the  north;  the  Mis- 
sissippi meets  it  from  the  east,  and  the  united  wa- 
ters rn|iidly  sweep  to  the  ioutliward,  and  south  east- 
ward, throw  out  the  Alcliafalaya  to  Ihe  south  west, 
and  thence  assume  an  eastern  course  of  5  or  6  miles, 
forming  a  very  narrow-  and  pointed  peninsula  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

When  the  spring  floods  are  at  their  height,  an 
enormous  body  of  water  pours  into  Atchafalaya, 
with  overwhelming  rapidity.  The  winding  of  the 
bend  above,  as  I  hare  already  noticed,  forces  the 
current,  and  with  il,  every  floating  substance  it 
bears,  directly  into  the  Atchafil.^ya,  down  which  the 
dtbris  is  carried  in  masses  which  would  stagger  hu- 
man belief  to  admit  as  possible.  At  aboul  1774,  as 
near  as  I  could  obtain  correct  information  in  Louis- 
iana, a  body  of  floating  timber,  large  and  compact 
enough  lo  till  the  channel  of  Atihafalaya,  lodged 
in  one  of  Ihe  very  crooked  bends  of  that  stream. — 
The  first  rafl  vrns  quickly  augmented  by  new  acces- 
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Of,  ami  iiiKv  l\>r  ii|(>v.ir<U  o(  fit^y  yrur».  Ii.i»  l>ecn 
icuiilly  »ii|itiliril.  ami  hiis  riilhety  prrvciilfil  tlio  ni«- 
^alioii  of  till-    Hooisly    of  l,oui»i   na.      Tlic    raft  I 
II  niiiv  noliciin;.  i.i  roily  mu  h  in  tlic  propiT  iiic.in- 
^  of   Ihr  Ifrm;   it    i*   cgiii|K>-cil    ol'  trfrn  l»iii|;    in 
wry  ilirrrlioii,  loilKfd  mid  inlrrlared  from  b.iiik  to 
iiili,  anil  ri^inc  nnd  falling  Willi  ttw  wairr;    tint,  al 
■  'TV  ola'^r  of  IliKxl,  co'ii|ilct<-ly    gorgirtic  llif.  chan- 
i;.|  i'niiii  b.ink  to  h.iik.  Tlifrr  arc  «  lew  ^pots  aloUK 
ilifl    Alt'liafalaya    sliores,  wliu-li   are  abovo   annual 
-  iSnK-r-ioii.  ami   llie    imimuliali-    banks  are    every 
.here  more   elevated   lliaii  iIh'  adjacent  eonntry  on 
•  til   sides;   b'lt  in  ijeneral,  th'-  r.>ur?ie  of  this  outlet 
Hive  Mid  below  the   Peclie.i.'*  lliroii^li  one  val  an 
i.'i.iilv  sobmer,;ed  tract;  a  tract  covered  with  a  luo.-l 
.!■  i^e  forest,  eicopi  where  cbeijuered  willi  likes,  or 
I  •  ed  by  rivers.      I'lioM^b  of  veri  little  conseiiueoce 
~  a  habitable  sorface.  Iioiverer,  (he  Atchafalaya.  il 
rdered  imvigalile,  would  be  of  incalculable  advan- 
ce, not  ;ilune  tn  t)pelou>as  and   Attacepas,  but  to 
■  Louisiana  and  the  western  states  generally.     To 
-,pi»k  of  nothing  else.lhe  iinmen>e  stores  of  timber, 
I'lriicularly   the    invaluable  cy pi e»s,  which   abound 
•iliiBi;  and  near  its  banks,  are  noA-  locked  from  hu- 
ui.in  use,  must  continue  so   until  the  removal  ol  the 
impediment  it  places  in  th.;  way  of  navigation,  and 
.^ome  preventive  against  its  recurrence   is  eHecled. 
Dpeiiiug   the    Atchafalaya,  would   be   to   open    the 
Couitableau,  Teche  and  Vermillion.    The  unequal- 
led advantages  which  might,  with  moderate  enpendi- 
ture,  be   t.iken  of  (he    peculiar   natural   features  ol 
(hese  lalter  streams  1  h  ive  discussed;  but  there  is  an- 
other consideration   of  great   weight,  tvhich  should 
iiii-rt  the  attention  of  (he  people  of  Lo  >isiana,and  ol 
llie  general  governiueiit;  that  is,  the  increased  value 
of  landed  property  in  the  viciuity  which  wnuld  be  the 
cerlaiu  consequence  of  opening  the  \lchalalaya. 

The  raft  or  rather  rafts,  when  I  surveyed  the  At- 
chafalaya in  1908  and  Io09,  hescan  at  Jti  miles  from 
the  outlet  of  that  river,  and  continued  downwards  in 
bioken  fragments  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cour(a 
bleau.  These  fragments  are  far  from  stationary; 
I  witnessed  breaches  and  removals  several  (noes. 
and  am  convinced  (h.it  if  acquisitions  were  prevent- 
ed, time  itself  would  remove  the  obstruction.  The 
entrance  of  timber  from  the  Mississippi,  can  be  ea- 
sily prevented,  and  art  ought  to  proceed  in  advance 
of  time,  in  abstracting  a  nuisnnce,  which  if  remov- 
ed, ample  remuneration  would  be  as  certain  as  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Taken  togi  ther, 
the  whole  of  the  rafts  extend  about  ten  miles,  rising 
and  falling,  as  already  observed  with  the  water. — 
Ten  miles  is  17,600  yards;  the  mean  width,  ver) 
Dear  2iO,  ivith  a  depth  of  3  yards.  These  elements 
would  give  i7.600  X -2:0  X  3=^11.616,000  cunic 
yards,  very  nearly  equal  2,460,63J  culiic  cords. 

In  the  first  instance,  lo  prevent  the  future  dis- 
cbarge of  floaling  (iiiiber  into  the  Alchdl'al.iya, 
piles  could  be  driven  into  the  bed  of  that  river 
al  its  etflux,  and  a  lock  constructed  to  admit  (he  pas 
sage  of  boats  and  raf(s.  in  fact,  turning  the  float 
ing  trees  down  the  Mississippi,  would  be  itself  no 
trifling  advantage.  The  inhabitants  alon;;  the  banks 
of  that  river,  advancing  towards  Mew  Orleans,  ve- 
ry caiefully  collect  the  timber  found  upon  the  stream, 
and  use  it  as  fuel. 

In  respect  to  removing  the  masses  already  accu- 
mu)||ied  in  the  Atchafalaya,  it  has  been  shewn  to 
rise  and  fall  with  the  water;  one  consequence  of 
which  circumstance  is,  that  when  the  river  in  au- 
tumn is  very  low,  the  rafts  extend  from  hiirli  bank  to 
high  bank,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-illipse;  large  bodies 
near  the  shores  btriiig  then  left  drv,  eould  in  great 
part  be  consumed  by  Cre.  The  residue  might  be 
removed  by  means  of  cranes,  the  labor  as  a  iuatti:r 
of  course,  becoming  constantly  less  burthensome, 
as  the  incumbent  body  would  be  rendered  less  and 
less  compact. 

There  has  been  many  extremely  idle  tales  related, 
and  as  idly   believed,  respecting   the   Atchafalaya 


r«ll'<.  I  have  heard  It  asterted  even  at  t(peloii-,i 
tMlliin  Ironi  l:'i  to  JO  miles  of  the  place,  that  llir 
Iiinbor  was  In  many  places  so  compart  as  to  have 
■i-suiiieil,  with  mini  ami  trees,  the  appearance  of  so- 
lid l.iiiil,  ami  (hat  i(  coiiM  be  passed  widmul  know- 
iri;;  a  river  flowed  beneath.  I  have  carefully  sur- 
vt'}rd  thi'  rafts  in  .ill  (heir  length,  and  have  passed 
'Iter  (hem  in  numerous  pi. ice*.  \iy  taking  a  cir- 
cuUuus  route  from  tree  to  tree,  and  by  exposing 
'iiirsdves  (o  considerable  danger,  ami  much  severe 
l.ibur.  they  can  be  passed;  but  I  saw  no  one  place 
ivliere  the  passage  could  he  made  without  traversing 
.il  least  twice  llie  ilirect  distance  from  bank  to  bank 
\(  veiy  hi'.;h  water,  indeed  the  act  of  crossing 
tli'-e  rafts  must  be  eittier  one  of  great  urgency  or 
.'I  still  greater  rashnes^;  it  was  an  enterpri.ic  1  never 
iin'leiloiik,  except  from  necessity. 

Detail  on  ihe  subject  of  mehorafin/r  the  navigable 
lai  ilities  ol  Louisiana  tnight  be  enlarged  to  a  vo- 
liaic,  b'lt  (he  brcvily  ol  lli-se  papers  sets  an  impas- 
>ilile  limit  to  a  farther  inve->tigatioii  on  that  topic  at 
[iresent,  and  1  close  with  a  few  obaervations  on  one 
of  llie  must  important  problems  in  the  physical  gco- 
:;rapliy  of  Ine  Unilcd  Sta(es.  The  question  has  been 
discussed  for  ages,  how  to  obviate  or  lessen  the 
ipmitum  of  oierflow  in  rivers  haviii-  their  estua- 
ries by  extensive  alluvial  deltas.  The  necessary 
ilemcnts  for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  has  been 
collected  with  most  care,  and  digested  with  most 
S'^ill  in  the  examples  of  (he  Uiiine  and  I'o,  and  more 
jiarlicularly  the  latter. 

M.  de  Piogiiy  sent  to  Italy  by  Napoleon,  to  examine 
(lie  I'o,  recoiiimended  aidlieial  drains,  in  preference 
lo  embauknirnts;  but  the  Italian  engineers  doubt- 
ed the  practical  efficacy  of  drains,  and  though,  as 
applied  to  the  Mississippi.  1  formerly  adopted  the 
iipinion  of  M.  lie  Proguy;  1  have  on  examining  the 
reasons  given  by  Italian  engineers,  harboured  doubts. 
These  doubts  ari^e  from  tiie  fact,  that  the  overflow 
IS  occasioned  by  the  incumbent  mass  from  above, 
and  that,  opening  new;  or  enlarging  old  chanuls  be- 
luw,  only  tend  to  augment  the  pressure  and  increase 
the  velocity  of  the  cuirenl.  These  eflects  arise  Iroin 
the  unerring  laws  of  hydrostatics;  but  ultlioiigh  all 
the  b''nefils  promised  by  M.  d'-  Proguy  could  not  be 
realized,  i(  by  no  means  follows  that  manifest  and 
great  advantages  would  not  follow  from  increasing 
the  depth  and  vvijtli  of  the  natural,  or  where  practi- 
cable, making  new  outlet!,  from  the  Mississippi. 

The  Atchafalaya  is  110  yards  wide,  and  leaves 
the  Mississippi  by  an  inclined  pl.ine  of  considerable 
declivity.  This  rapid  descent  gives  a  rapid  current 
for  four  or  five  miles,  it  would  not  be  a  very  great  un- 
dertaking to  pile  the  shores  and  deepen  the  channel 
so  as  to  admit  a  much  larger  volume  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  admit  that  volume  to  flow  a  much  long- 
er period,  than  does  the  present  natural  outlet;  but 
unless  the  new  discharge  was  so  regulated  as  to  con- 
fine the  mass  to  as  small  or  even  less  body  in  a  given 
time,  the  most  ruinous  consequences  would  ensue  lo 
the  arable  borders  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Teche,  by 
throwing  an  increased  annual  inundation  into  tbe  ba- 
son of  -Atchafalaya. 

Similar  objections  may  be  urged  against  any 
other  drain,  unless  mitigated  in  quantity  in  a  given 
period,  and  lengthened  in  time.  \V'ith  these  restric- 
tions, if  the  channels  of  any  or  all  tbe  outlets  were 
deepened,  water  would  of  course  enter  from  the 
main  stream  sooner,  and  continue  to  flow  longer,  in 
direct  proportion  to  depth. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  laid  down  the  following 
liws  as  regulating  the  motion  of  water.  Water 
moves  with  equal  velocity,  in  equal  times,  on  equally 
inclined  planes,  at  equal  depths. 

The  plane  of  descent,  except  immediately  at  the 
points  of  outlet,  being  m  every  part  of  Louisiana,  very 
little  inclined, causes  Ihe  water  to  accumulate  in  the 
recesses  distant  from  the  streams,  and  to  encroach 
on  the  farms  in  every  case  where  the  supply  is  un- 
usually abundant.    It  is  these  local  features  and  tbe 


l.nv..  Iiy  nlij.li  \i  .1.  I  eiilicr  iiiuvcB  or  ttauda  »tai{- 
naiil,  which  reiMJi  rs  (he  occurrence  of  u  breach  m 
the  levena  or  emb.inkments  to  the  Mississippi  and 
its  outlets,  80  serious  a  calamity  to  the  iiihahi- 
tants  where  they  take  place.  These  breaches 
or  crevtuset,  demonstrate  the  eflcct  of  abstract- 
ing water  from  tin-  rivers,  and  ought  lo  deter 
from  any  attempt  at  artificial  drainagu  unless  the 
qiiantura  can  he  fully  controlled  and  a  recipient  pro- 
vided. 

In  any  case  of  constructing  or  increasing  natural 
drains,  it  must  be  evident  from  the  principles  laid 
down  in  this  paper,  that  the  higher  they  are  formed 
above  the  final  discharge,  the  more  elFeclive;  but  in 
res,iect  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Atchafalaya  is  the 
highest  point  where  any  praeiicabb:  design  of  that 
kind  could  be  carrieil  into  ciVect.  On  the  east  side  il 
is  only  M  miles  in  measure  to  the  high  lands  below 
Loftus  Heights;  and  on  the  western,  a  chain  of  wa 
ter  courses  extend  towards  Avoyelles,  with  banks  as 
elevated  as  the  highest  overflow,  and  protruded  lo 
the  bank  of  Atchafalaya,  five  miles  bi-low  its  outlets 
by  the  liayou  de  Ulaize.  Therefore,  all  the  water  dis- 
charged by  the  .Mississippi,  and  mist  uf  that  of  Red 
river  above, is  forced  into  the  space  between  the  eas- 
tern bluffs,  near  Loftus  Heigh's,  and  the  mouth  of 
Bayou  de  Glaize;  Ihree-fouilhs  of  the  mtermediate 
distance,  twenty  miles,  being  occupied  by  one  of 
those  long  curving  bends  of  the  .Mississippi. 

From  the  diversified  climates  from  which  the  pe- 
riodical floods  of  the  Oelta  are  supplied,  the  entire 
body  can  never  reach  Louisiana  at  the  same  period, 
and  thus  nature  has  pro(ec(ed  that  country  from  sul)- 
inersion,  at  the  opening  of  every  sprin;;,  and  well  it 
is  so,  that  those  fertile  plains  are  thus  defended,  as 
it  certainly  admits  of  very  wed  founded  doubt  whe 
(her  human  power  tan  do  much  more  than  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  embankment,  to  control  the 
overwhelming  volume  of  water  which  annually  tra- 
verses Louisiana.  As  navigable  channels,  never- 
theless, the  human  hand  can  etjcct  the  most  lasting 
and  invaluable  revolutions,  and  in  this  age,  when 
the  accompli-hment  of  one  great  design  is  taken  as 
an  incentive  to  undertake,  and  a  demonstration  of 
the  practicability  of  executing  other  plans  still  more 
magnificent,  the  rivers  of  Louisi.ina  will  not,  can- 
not be  neglected  .Another  half  century  will  not 
pass  until  ships  of  the  line  of  the  largest  class  will 
anchor  before  New  Orleans,  and  steam  vessels  pass 
where  entangled  masses  of  timber  now  secures  the 
reign  of  desolation  along  the  banks  of  Atchafalaya. 
Nor  will  another  fifty  years  pass,  until  steam  will  he 
employed  to  render  habitable  by  drainage,  immense 
tracts  along  the  .Mlaiitio  coast,  and  shores  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  which  are  at  present  abandoned  to 
staurnation  and  ne^rlect. 


(From  the  American  Journal  of  Edueatioo.) 
Suggestions  to  Parents — Moral  Edccation. 

[The  following  article  is  translated  from  an  early 
number  of  the  French  Journal  of  Education.  The 
views  of  the  writer  of  this  essay,  though  somewhat 
sfieculative  in  their  cbaractei,  present  a  very  in- 
structive train  of  (hunght  on  a  subject  of  great  mo- 
ment lo  human  happiness,  in  its  earliest  period  — 
The  elficiency,  steadiness,  and  consistency  of  pa- 
rental control,  lay,  to  a  great  extent,  Ihe  surest 
foundation  of  regular  habits  in  mature  years;  while 
a  vaccillating,  feeble,  and  inconsiderate  manage- 
ment of  childhood,  transfuses  into  the  character  of 
adult  life  most  of  those  evils  which  result  from  dis- 
orderly art'cctions  and  ill-regulated  habits. 

'J'he  definition  given  in  the  following  essay  of  the 
object  of  parental  interference  with  the  actions  and 
feelings  of  infancy,  is,  we  think,  exceedingly  happy. 
Parents  are  not,  perhaps,  sutficienlly  in  tbe  habit  of 
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remembering  that  allliou;;li  a  command  or  a  prohi- 
bition may  be  sufBcient  for  the  moment,  it  has  not 
ahvays  the  power  of  awakening  thought  and  influ- 
encing the  disposition  in  subsequent  actions;  tliat 
the  great  object  should  be  to  reach  the  will,  the  true 
source  of  action,  and  yet  to  affect  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  Icare  the  child  the  consciousness  of  freedom 
and  the  pleasure  of  self-approbation.  The  study 
of  an  indirect  influence  over  the  affections,  is  an 
object  in  harmony  wilh  the  best  fotlinjis  and  the 
liappicst  ingenuity  of  the  maternal  mind.] 

The  stimulus  to  all  action  is  the  dreail  of  pain 
and  the  thirst  for  pleasure;  but,  to  be  truly  happy, 
man  ought  neither  to  flee  every  kind  of  pain  nor  to 
seek  every  kind  of  pleasure.  As  there  are  pains 
u'hich  are  useful  to  us,  so  there  are  pleasures  which 
are  pernicious;  and  even  among  those  which  may 
contribute  to  our  hajjpiness,  there  arc  some  the 
knowledge  of  which  must  be  referred  back  to  a  pe- 
riod which  nature  itself  has  clearly  determined, 
others  which  have  no  real  value  except  so  far  as 
they  have  been  purchased  by  some  p^iin;  indeed, 
even  those  which  are  not  innocent,  never  ought  to 
be  lavished  upon  us  for  fear  of  cloying,  and  bringing 
in  their  train  ennui,  and  oflen  a  disgust  of  life. 

To  form  children  to  happy  habits;  to  prevent 
them  from  contracting,  or  to  correct  those  which 
might  prove  obstacles  to  their  happiness — such  is, 
m  general,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  the  object  of  njoral 
education.  But  common  pleasures,  or  those  which 
we  can  only  enjoy  by  participation  with  others — 
luch  as  those  attached  to  the  exercise  of  benefi- 
ceoccof  generosity,  of  humanity,  and  of  the  other 
social  virtues;  but,  above  all,  that  sentiment  which, 
in  identifying  us  with  our  fellow  hein:;s,  makes  us 
enjoy  all  their  pleasures,  sufler  all  tliiir  sorrows, 
are  truly  those  which  may  contribute  most  to  our 
happiness,  and  I  may  add,  the  best  calculated  to 
inspire  aversion  to  pernicious  pleasures.  I  may 
then  conclude  that  the  principal  objtct  of  moral 
••ducation  is,  to  give  us  the  taste  and  the  habit  of 
this  kind  of  pleasure.  But  in  order  that  children 
may  seek  it  and  make  the  enjoym-int  of  it  a  habit, 
it  is  first  necessary  for  them  to  have  felt  and  proved 
il;  no  one  seeks  what  he  knows  nothing  about,  no 
one  can  act  from  motives  which  are  never  presented 
to  his  mind. 

We  enter  into  life,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  the 
gate  of  pain.  The  child  weeps  as  soon  as  he  feels 
the  pressure  of  the  air;  this  delicacy,  this  mobility 
of  the  organs,  which  renders  it  so  sensitive  to  pnui, 
is  designed,  for  the  same  reai-on,  to  give  it  pleasure, 
of  some  nature  or  other,  very  lively  and  very  attrac- 
tive. We  must  not  then  be  astonished,  that  the 
child  is  80  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  every  thing  that 
amuses  it,  that  recreates  its  senses  or  satisfies  its 
wants;  that  he  demands  pleasure  incessantly  ol 
every  thing  which  surrounds  him;  that  he  seeks  and 
importunes  all  those  w:ho  can  contribute  to  his  plea- 
sure; that  their  presence  delights  him;  that  llieir 
absence  makes  liim  uneasy,  and  ilraws  tears  from 
him.  Most  parents  take  all  this  for  attachment, 
tenderness,  love;  but  it  is  only  selfishness.  In  all 
this  the  child  thinks  only  of  himself;  is  occupied 
oidy  with  himself.  If  any  one  wishes  to  be  con- 
vinied  of  it,  let  him  only  feign  to  have  an  urgent 
desire  for  .something  that  gives  much  pleasure  to  a 
child,  be  will  rarely  riTer  it  willingly,  if  at  all;  he 
will  usually  refuse  it  if  he  is  asked  lor  it,  and  only 
Rive  il  up  when  he  is  sure  of  a  prompt  reward,  or 
that  his  generosity  will  be  liberally  imlemnified. 

Kvery  child  whose  wirhes  have  always  been  an- 
ticipAted,  every  child  accustomed  to  receive  and  to 
taste  pleasure  without  ever  feeling  the  wish  or  the 
necessity  of  procuring  it  fur  others,  must  soon  be 
disgusted  with  every  IhinR  whose  enjoyment  is  fn- 
cililaled  to  him,  must  ret;ard  as  a  riglit  every  thing 
Tvhich  is  done  for  him,  as  injustice  every  refusal 
and  every  condition   to  the  accouiplisbment  of  his 


desires  or  wishes;  he  will  fly  into  a  passion  when- 
ever he  is  contradicted,  and  become  angry,  disobe- 
dient, peevish,  and  end  perhaps  by  hating  aiid  re- 
garding as  so  many  enemies  those  who  will  wish  to 
correct  his  inclinations  or  reform  his  habits. 

Another  result  of  the  conduct  which  is  usually 
observed  towards  children,  is  to  make  them  regard 
every  thing  that  is  done  for  them  as  their  due.  But 
if  you  are  always  studying  to  anticipate  the  desires 
of  your  child,  always  eager  to  shield  it  from  the 
slightest  trouble — in  short,  if  you  have  always  grant- 
ed every  thing,  without  requiring  any  thing,  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  not  to  have  planted  in  his  soul  two 
vices,  the  two  greatest  scourges  of  society — I  mean 
pri<le  and  selfishness. 

Pride.— \  child  accustomed  to  find  no  obstacles 
to  his  wishes,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  difference 
in  his  own  condition  and  that  of  others  who  are  in- 
cessantly going,  coming,  and  toiling  for  him;  for 
truly,  since  so  many  people  take  so  much  trouble 
for  him,  he  who  takes  none  for  others  must  be  of 
another  and  a  superior  nature.  Add  to  this  the 
profound  admiration  of  the  governess,  the  aunt,  the 
grandmother,  for  every  word  that  comes  out  of  his 
mouth,  for  his  gentility,  his  good  appearance,  &c. 
Here  is  certainly  more  than  enough  to  turn  bis 
tiead;  we  "great  children"  are  often  so  affected 
ourselves. 

Selfishness.— A  child  brought  up,  as  we  here  sup- 
pose, must  evidently  make  himself  the  centre  of 
every  thing,  refer  every  thing  to  himself,  and  only 
occupy  himself  with  others  as  they  can  be  useful 
to  his  pleasures.  Why  should  he  render  a  service 
in  order  to  obtain  one,  if  he  can  obtain  it  without? 
Why  should  he  take  a  step  to  procure  a  pleasure,  if 
he  has  only  to  move  his  lips  for  this  pleasure  to 
come  to  him?  If  it  is,  then,  the  nature  of  children 
lo  become  selfish,  it  is  ourselves  who  are  inexcusa- 
ble in  allowing  them  thus  to  isolate  themselves 
when  so  many  ties  bind  them  to   us,  in  allowing 


regards  as  the  enemies  to  his  pleasure,  i)roduce  iii 
the  soul  of  a  child — anger,  rage,  hatred.  Yes,  I 
maintain  it,  the  malignant  passions  are  always  the 
prDduct  of  a  bad  education. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  objected  here,  that  I  leave 
to  parents  and  children  but  one  alternative,  and  that 
an  embarrassing  one;  for,  on  one  side,  if  we  always 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  children,  pride  and  selfish- 
ness will  necessarily  take  possession  of  their  souls; 
on  the  other  side,  if  wc  resist  them  and  contradict 
llicm,  they  must  necessarily  be  delivered  up  to  ma- 
linnant  passions.  However,  we  must  either  resist 
or  yield  to  their  wishes. 

\\'e  may  do  better:  we  may  prevent  them  from 
having  desires  or  wishes  which  they  will  be  obliged 
to  resist,  or  we  may  resist  them  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner; for  the  essential  object  of  moral  education  is, 
not  to  make  children  do  what  we  wish,  but  to  make 
ilicm  wish  it.  But  to  accomplish  that,  we  must  first 
begin  by  really  wishing  it  ourselves.  Let  no  sur 
piise  be  manifested  at  my  here  questioning  thr 
reality  of  such  wishes  on  the  part  of  parents;  It  is 
but  too  true,  that  they  are  hanily  ever  convinced  of 
this  truth;  and  it  is  this  indecision  which  so  often 
leads  them  to  the  temptation  of  resisting  it.  Can 
threats,  reproaches,  orders  given,  countermanded, 
and  contradicted  a  hundred  times  in  the  same  ilay, 
be  honoured  with  the  name  of  wishes?  But  chil- 
dren are  never  mistaken  in  this  respect.  Slaves  lo 
our  caprices,  holding  their  existence  and  all  the 
pleasures  which  make  them  love  it,  from  us,  they 
learn  early  to  observe,  to  study  our  tastes,  our  in- 
clinations and  our  characters.  If  they  find  us  weak, 
irresolute,  undecided,  their  imaginations  immediate- 
ly magnify  the  pleasures  of  which  we  wish  to  dc 
piive  them,  the  pain  to  which  we  wish  to  subjei  t 
them.  The  temptation  to  resist  takes  possession  oi 
their  minds  with  the  hope  of  conquering,  and  gain- 
strength,  if  I  may  so  speak,  from  all  our  weaknes" 
If.  on  the  contrary,  they  are  thoroughly  convinced 
Ihem  to  shut  up  Ibeir  hearts  from  us,  when  we  have  I  of  our  energy  and  determination  of  chftracter,  tber 


so  many  means  of  penetrating  theirs 

However  weak  parents  may  be,  it  is  impossible, 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  make  their  children  monsters, 
that  they  should  always  continue  this  line  of  con- 
duct towards  them.  In  proportion  as  a  child  grows 
up,  it  becomes  from  day  to  day  more  difficult  to  sa- 
tis!^' all  his  desires,  to  execute  all  his  wishes.  If, 
however,  all  his  wishes  have  been  gratified  hereto- 
fore; if  every  thing  has  been  granted  him,  and  no- 
thing required  of  him,  why  change  our  conduct  to- 
wards him  precisely  when  his  physical  and  moral 
faculties  begin  to  strengthen?  Are  his  inclinations 
and  habits  weakened  because  he  has  grown  taller? 
Vou  will,  perhaps,  point  out  to  him  the  future  mis- 
fortunes that  await  him  if  he  |)erseveres  in  those 
hal)its,ir  he  continues  to  abandon  himself  to  these 
inclinations;  but  what  is  the  future  to  him  who  is 
never  occupied  but  with  the  present?  What  are 
future  evils,  evils  which  he  has  never  felt,  in  com 
parison  with  present  pleasure,  of  which  he  knows 
the  full  value?  \V*dl  you  urge  the  impossibility  of 
satisfying  him?  But  what  is  impossibihty  to  him 
who  has  always  found  every  thing  possible?  It  is 
simply  injustice  and  ill-will  on  your  part. 

It  will,  pel  haps,  be  observed  to  me,  that  I  do  not 
pl.Ace  sufficient  dependence  upon  the  development 
of  reason;  yet  it  is  precisely  bis  reason  which  ac- 
cuses us,  and  justifies  him  in  his  own  eyes.  Human 
reason,  and  especially  that  which  guides  our  child- 
hood, is,  in  general,  only  the  product  of  experience 
and  of  habit.  Your  child  has  always  found  persons 
eager  to  accomplish  all  his  desires.  You  have  con- 
stantly obeyed  all  his  wishes.  This  connection  has 
long  been  established  in  his  train,  and  has  acquired 
so  much  the  more  force  as  it  is  the  more  agreeable 
lo  bira.  It  is  his  reason  itself  which  shows  him  un- 
just ami  ill-intentioned  people,  in  all  those  who  con- 
tradict bis  habits  and  inclinations.  And  what  must 
a  feeling  of  injustice  and  ill-will  in  those  whom  he 


take  their  resolution,  and  no  longer  place  their  bap 
piness  on  a  resistance  to  a  will  which  they  know  ta 
be  immoveable-  I  do  not  recommend  that  you  should 
command  as  a  despot,  and  make  yourself  obeyed  as 
a  tyrant;  man  is  debased  by  the  fear  inspireil  by  a 
fellow  creature.  I  wish  still  less  that  you  should 
make  him  regard  the  yoke  of  your  will  as  thai  of 
necessity,  because  we  only  regard  as  such  that 
which  is  imposed  on  us  by  nature.  But,  what  is 
belter  than  all  that,  make  him  consider  the  execu- 
tion of  your  wishes  as  a  pleasure  done  to  you,  as  a 
service  tendered  to  you — in  short,  as  a  means  of 
contributing  to  your  happiness. 

But  why,  it  will  be  said,  have  recourse  to  such 
complicated  cares,  if  by  vigorous  punishment,  we 
can  immediately  obtain  the  same  result?  On  am 
the  same  resull! — doubtless,  if  the  only  thm.;  "j  be 
considered  were  immediate  obedience;  but,  I  repeat 
it,  the  aim  of  edncalion  is  not  to  produce  obedience, 
but  to  make  the  cliild  feel  pleasure  in  doins  every 
thing  we  wish.  He  must  then  be  truly  conviiicrd 
that  in  doing  your  will  he  really  contributes  to  your 
happiness;  for  man  attaches  himself  to  others  still 
more  by  the  good  he  does  than  by  what  he  receives. 
But  can  a  child  ever  believe  that  he  contributes  lo 
vour  happiness,  and  consequently  become  attached 
to  you  by  acts  of  obedience  which  you  lorc^roiu 
him  by  punishment?  And  do  you  always  force  niosr 
acts  of  obedience?  How  many  times  does  it  h.ip- 
pen  that  he  urows  callous  to  what  he  calls  your  ty- 
ranny, and  that  he  would  rather  bleed  than  yield  lo 
you?  You  have  then  excited  in  his  soul  nialiunant 
passions,  you  have  niaile  him  proof  both  to  baibari- 
ty  and  weakness,  while  be  regards  himself  as  a  her* 
and  a  martyr. 

A  mild  tempered  woman,  is  as  a.  balsam  thu',  heals 
iiuitritnoninl  smrouiB. 

A  perverse  woman,  is  like  a  perpetual  blissci. 
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I  FroiuREES  or  Thobouohbred  Horses. 

'(Furnuhed  for   tlie  ••Sportiiif;  Olio"  in  tin-  .\mcrieaD 
'  Kurmcr,  by  the  aulhor  of  ".Innals  of  the  Turf." 

{  Contiitutd  from  page  143.) 
91.  Lio.iiDis,  is  no>¥  rising  8  years  old,  in  hleb 
'order;  he  wu»  got  bj  Col.  Lord's  Traveller  (who 
wi»»  bf  Morton's  im|)orlcil  Traveller,  out  of  the  im- 
(lorteu  mare  Jenny  Cttineron:)    Leonidas'  dam  was 
»ot  by  Morton's  Traveller,  out  of  Col.  Tasker's  im- 
ported uiare  Selima,  by  the  Godolnliin  Arabian. 
March,  17S2.  John  P.  Poset. 

99.  FoRTfN.*Ti-5,  a  fine  dark  bay,  4  years  old 
this  spring,  and  very  active,  15  hands  and  a  half 
liigb;  was  cot  by  Mr-  Conway's  celebrated  running 
horse,  Black-and-all-Black,  supposed  to  be  the  lleet- 
rsl  borse  on  the  continent;  hiitdam  was  a  full  bred 
daughter  of  Col.  Tayloe's  horse  Yorick. 

March,  l7Si.  Ti'CK.tHOE  Goqchl.\nd, 

' '•    Claudii's,  a  fine  bay,  near  I5i  hands  high, 
ij  j  years  old;  he  was  got  by  old   Janus,  out  of 
Itr.     The  dam  of  Ccler  by  Ihe  imported  horse 
Aii-tolle,  out  of  an  imported  raare. 

'larch,  17S2.  A.ndrew  Meade. 

•  I.  Camden  was  eot  by  old  Janus,  his  dam  the 
d  running  mare  Poll  Haxen,  by  Jolly  Roger,  out 
.^  high  a  bred  mare  as  any  in  the  state. 

Uakry  Gai.nes. 
\ing  and  Queen  Coimty,  1 782. 

'.  Camillus,  a  beautiful  bay,  prettily  marked, 
I    l.i  hanils  high,  was  got  by  Mr.  JJurivcll's  'I  ra- 
r,  his    dam   Camilla,  (one   of   the    largest  and 
'<t  mares  in  America,)  was  got  by  old  Fearnought, 
grandam   by    the   noted   imported   horse  Dab- 
ster, on  a  full   blooded  beautiful  m«re.     Camillus  is 
half  brother  to  Mr.  Burwell's  Eclipse,  and  has  Ihe 
blood  on  both  sides  of  the  tinest  horses  imported  in- 
to Ibis  country.  John  Uokdok. 
Prince  George,  Jipril,  1782. 

AcT.v.oN,  a  beautiful  high  formed  chesnut,  15 
hands  bii;h,  and  rising  six  years  old.  He  was  got 
yr  Mr.  Dandridge's  Fearnought,  his  dam  by  old 
FMrnought,  his  grandam  by  old  Jolly  Roger,  out 
r  a  tine  mare  purchased  in  England  by  the  lalp 
C/ol.  Chiswell.  Aclaton's  sire  by  old  Fearnought, 
ut  of  Col.  Byrd's  imported  mare  Calista. 

Thomas  Wooldridoe. 
Chetlerfdd.May,  1712. 

97.  Grenadier,  a  beautiful  bpj,  now  rising  seven 
rears  old,  5  feet  six  inches  high,  was  got  by  Wilkes, 
vhuse  sire  was  old  Figure,  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
lorses  ever  imported;  his  dam  was  got  by  Selim, 
is  grandam  by  Brittania,  his  great  grandam  by 
Jhilders,  his  g.  g.  grandam  bv  Hero,  an  imported 
lone,  bis  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Bulrock. 

Thomas  Eaton. 
Petersburg,  Fa.  May,  1782. 

93.  Boxer  was  got  by  the  imported  horse  Mcd- 
ey,  his  dam  by  Col.  Baylor's  Fearnought,  his  u'rand- 
lam  by  old  Jolly  Roger,  out  of  a  full  bred  import- 
id  marc.  The  dam  of  Boxer  was  al>o  the  dam  of 
be  noted  running  hor.«e  Tantrum,  and  the  black 
lorse  owned  by  Col.  Larkin  Smith. 

John  Curd. 
(loochlmd  County,  Va.  Feb.  1797. 

9i>.  Opemico,  a  beautiful  bay,  15  hands  high,  ris- 
ng  5  years  old,  was  got  by  the  imported  horse  Med- 
ejr,  bis  dam  by  Lindsey's  Arabian,  his  grandam  by 
be  imported  horse  Oscar,  his  great  grandam  by  the 


niili'd  iiii|iurldl  lior«o  V  aiiipirc,  upon  Itraxton'.^  lui- 
porlcd  mare  Kitly  Fisher. 

A'cw  Casllc,  Feb.  1797  NfciiOLAS  Sv.me. 

100.  Medi.ev,  a  beautiful  grey,  IU\  h.ilids  high, 
rising  six  years  old;  he  was  got  by  llarl's  iiii|iuili'd 
Mi'illey,  his  dam  by  Sir  Peyton  iSkipwitb's  IJIack- 
aiid  all  Black,  his  grandam  by  Bay  Bullon,  liis  great 
grandam  by  old  I'arliier,  his  g.  g.  grandam  by  Longs- 
dale,  his  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  old  Fearnought. 

Thomas   \\'iiitc. 
Hanover  County,  Fa.  March.  1792. 

101.  Spangloss,  a  beautiful  bay,  G  years  old  this 
spring,  near  115  hands  high,  was  got  by  Winslon's 
noted  horse  Junius,  his  dam  by  Jolly  Roger,  grand- 
dam  by  Fearnought. 

March,  1797.  Benj.  Toler. 

1(12.  Americus,  a  fine  bay,  16  hands  high,  IJ  years 
oM  this  spring;  he  was  got  bv  Shark,  his  dam  by 
Wildaire,  his  grand  dam  by  Vampire,  out  of  Col 
Braxton's  imported  mare,  Kitty  Fisher. 

John  Hoskins. 

A'ljig;  and  Queen  County,  Fa.  Feb.  1799. 

103.  Melzar,  a  fine  bay,  full  16  hands  high;  he 
was  got  by  old  Medley,  his  dam  by  Wildaire,  his 
grandam  by  Vampire,  out  of  Col.  Braxton's  import- 
ed mare  Kilty  Fisher.  John  Hoskins. 

King  and  Queen  County,  Fa.  Feb.  1799. 

101.  Adam  ANTE,  a  fine  bay,  151  hands  high,  ris- 
ing seven  years  old,  he  was  got  by  Boxer,  his 
dam  by  Lindsey's  Arabian,  his  grandam  by  Ihe  no- 
ted horse  Oscar,  out  of  Braxton's  imported  marc 
Kilty  Fisher. 

„iprU,  n09.  Nicholas  Yrne. 

105.  Telegraph,  a  beautiful  bay,  elegant  form, 
strong  and  honey,  16  hands  high,  five  years  old  next 
May;  was  got  by  Lamplighter,  his  dam  by  old  Wil- 
daire, grandam  by  Gen.  Nelson's  Rockingham,  great 
grandam  by  Spanking  Roger,  g.  g.  grandam  by  Jol- 
ly Roger.  M,  Anderson. 

Kwg  jyUliam,  Fa.  Marcli,  1800. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Extract  to  the  Editor — dated 

TtiUnhassee,  {Fhridaj)Jiine  Ij,  16:^8. 
"You  will  see  by  the  request  I  make,  (for  a  copy 
of  the  rules  of  the  Baltimore  Association,)  that 
Ihe  spirit  for  the  "improvement  of  the  breed  of 
horses,"  has  extended  to  this  di.'^tant  territory.  We 
are  about  forming  a  club,  which  has  for  its  objects 
the  same  results  as  the  "Maryland  Association;" 
and  I  am  deputed  to  request  of  you  the  rules  of 
your  cluh,  or  any  other  you  may  have  and  can 
spare.  Our  funds  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  induce 
the  northern  horses  (I  mean  those  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.)  to  come  this  way  on  tlieir  journey 
to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  The  distance  by  land 
from  here  to  New  Orleans  is  250  miles  land,  ind  300 
steam  boat  carriage.  Seven  hundred  and  fifly  dollars 
\  was  offered  this  day,  on  the  public  square,  for  a  fine 
i  son  of  Sir  Archie.  It  was  refused,  and  the  colt  will 
remain  in  the  neighbourhood  for  Ihe  benefit  of  those 
who  may  choose  to  embrace  the  opportunity  ol 
getting  the  stock  of  his  celebrated  sire.  Any  other 
information  relative  to  that  sport,  ivill  be  very  ac- 
ceptable." 

PEDIGREE  OF  FIGURE. 

Mr.  Skinner,  Mat^t^,  July  10,  ISZS. 

Dear  Sir, — Whilst  at  Annapolis,  a  few  days  since, 
I  copied  Figure's  pedigree  from  Mr.  Green's  paper 
of  March  12,  !7G7.     It  follows. 

"Figure  was  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He 
was  got  by  Old  Figure,  (a  grey;)  OM  Figure  by  an 
Arabian.  His  dam  was  the  dam  of  Bowles'  Cyrus, 
and  got  by  Young  Standoul;  his  grandam  the  ccle 
brated  mare  Old  Jason.  V  oung  Figure's  dam  was 
Mariamne,  dam  of  Sir  Ralph  Gore's  famous  grey 


mare.  Mariamne,  was  giil  by  Purliier.  he  by  Jig> 
and  .lig  by  Ihe  Be  rly  Tiiik,  sire  of  lllark  Hearty. 
and  sire  of  the  liuke  of  Rutland's  Bunny  IlLick,  re- 
puled  the  best  marc  ever  bred  in  Englanil.  Parl- 
iK'r  was  the  sire  of  Tartar,  who  got  King  }|erod 
anil  Favniirile.  Mariamiic's  dam  by  Ihe.  Bald  (ial 
loway,  sire  of  Grey  Robinson,  ilain  of  Rogulus. 
Bald  Galloway  by  St.  Victur't  Barb.  He  was  never 
heat." 

1  send  you  also  the  pedigree  of  Mr.  Hall's  L'nion. 

UNION 
Was  bred  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Schoolfield.Fiince 
George's  county.     He  was  got  by  Ijovernor  Edtn'i 
imported  horse  Slim;  his  dam  by  Figure,  grandam 
by  Dove,  great  grandam  by  Othello  out  of  Selima. 
Taken  from  a   paper  of  178d.     It  is  short,  but  of 
first  rate.     All  his  male  ancestors  were  imporlcd. 
I  saw  many  others,  bul  they  were  not  interesting. 
VVilli  respect  and  esteem, 

G.  D. 


SYME'S  WILDAIR. 
Mr.  Skinner,  Red  House,  .V.  C,  July  1 2,  1858. 

Sir, — I  have  noticed  a  communication  in  the 
"Farmer"  of  July  4lh,  (No.  16,  vol.  li,)  respecting 
Symc's  Wildair,  and  as  I  have  bei,ii  referred  to; 
I  will,  for  Ihe  salisfaction  of  the  writer  under  the 
signature  of  "J."  in  the  communication  alluded  to, 
and  all  other  an.aleurs  of  the  blood  horse,  give  a 
true  account  of  Wildair,  commonly  called  Syine's 
Wildair. 

NVii.DAiR  was  bred  and  foaled  in  Virginia,  th* 
properly  of  a  Mr.  Randolph,  (Ihe  father  of  the  lale 
Govrrnor  Thomas  M.  Randolph.)  He  aflerwardi 
became  Ihe  properly  of  Col  John  Syme,  of  Hano- 
ver county,  Va.,  where  he  stood  many  seasons,  wlien 
be  was  moved  hii^hcr  up  in  Virginia.  He  was  uni- 
forinly  called  Syn.c's  VVildair.  He  was  a  bright 
bay,  15i  hands  high,  with  a  beautiful  forehead,  and 
having  uncommonly  fine  eyes.  He  proved  to  he  a 
most  valuable  stock  getter,  and  was  one  of  the 
finest  bred  horses  ever  raised  in  Virginia.  He  was 
got  by  Old  Fearnought;  his  dam  by  Jolly  Roger, 
out  of  Ihe  imported  raare  Kitty  Fisher.  There  was 
but  one  more  Wildair  of  any  note  or  value,  which 
stood  to  the  North,  and  was  imported  by  Mr.  De- 
lancey.  He  was  got  by  Old  Cade,  and  was  bought 
up  and  re-shipped  to  England. 

Author  op  "Annals  of  the  Turf." 

P.  S.  The  pedigree  of  Sir  Hal  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Farmer,  as  requested,  with  other  valuable 
pedigrees. 


iK[zsci:iiX.AsrEOvs. 


INSTINCT. 

When  caterpillars,  observes  Mr.  Smellie,  are 
shaken  from  a  tree,  in  whatever  direction  they  de- 
scend, they  all  instantly  turn  towards  the  trunk  and 
climb  upwards,  though  till  now  they  have  never 
been  on  Ihe  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  olTers  us  examples  of 
simple  insliiict  equally  singular  and  marvellous. 
Thus  the  slalk  of  the  convolvulus  twines  from  the 
left  or  cast  by  Ihe  south  lo  Ihe  west,  the  face  being  to- 
wards the  south:  the  phaseolus  vulgaris,  or  kidney- 
bean,  pursues  Ihe  same  course:  while  the  honey- 
suckle and  Ihe  hop  take  a  perfectly  reverse  direc- 
tion. Who  «ill  reveal  to  us  the  cause  of  these  dif- 
ferences? 

The  sphex  or  ichneumon  «vasp,  in  its  perfect 
slate,  feeds  on  the  nectary  of  flowers;  but  as  soon  as 
she  is  filled  lo  deposile  her  eggs,  she  becomes  actu- 
ated by  an  appetite  of  another  kind.  She  first 
bores  a  small  cylindrical  bole  in  a  sandy  soil,  into 
which,  by  accurately  turning  round,  she  drops  an  e^g: 
I  she  then  seeks  out  a  small  ^ reen  caterpillar  tbat  m- 
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habits   the  leaves  of  the  cabbae;e  plant,  and  which 
she  punctures  with  her  sting,  yet  so  slightly  and  de- 
licately as  not  to  kill  it:    she  then  rolls  it  up  into  a 
circle,  and  places  it  in  the  sandy  nest  immediately 
over  the  egg.     She  continues   the   pursuit   till   shf 
has  counted   twelve,  and   has,  in   like   manner,  de- 
posited twelve  caterpillars  one  over  the  other;   and 
repeals  the  same  process  till  she  hns  exhausted  her- 
self of  her  entire  stock  of  eggs.     i*hc  imineiiiattly 
closes  the  holes  and  dies,  intrusting  her  eggs  to  the 
parent  heat  of  the  sun.     '1  he  egg  in  each  separate 
cell  or  aperture  is  soon   hatched,  ami  tJnds  its  food 
duly  prepared  for  it-     It  feeds  progressively  on  tin- 
twelve  caterpillars,  and  by  the  time  it  has  exhausted 
them,  becomes  fitted  for  and  converted  into  a  chry 
salis:  in  due   time   it   awakes   from    its   dormancy, 
works  its  way  to   the  surface  of  the  earth,  throws 
ofTils  chrysalid  investment,  finds   itself  accommo- 
dated  with  wings,  rises  into  the  atmosphere,  feeds 
on  the  honey  of  plants  instead  of  on  maggots;  and 
at  length  pursues  the  very  same  train  of  actions  to 
provide   itself  with  a   progeny  which  was  pursued 
by  the  parent  insect  the  year  before. 

We  are  told  by  Galen,  that  on  opening  a  goat  big 
with  young,  he  found  one  of  the  young  ones  alive, 
which  he  hastily  snatched  up,  and  took  it  into  a 
room  where  there  were  various  vessels  severally  fit- 
ted for  the  purpose,  with  wine,  oil,  honey,  milk, 
grains  and  fruits.  The  liitle  kid  lir^t  rose  upon  its 
feet  and  walked;  then  shook  itself,  and  scratched 
its  side  with  one  of  its  hoofs:  it  next  snn-lt  alter- 
nately at  all  the  dishes  before  it,  ami  at  last  fixed 
upon  and  licked  up  the  milk  In  this  cnse  the  sense 
of  smell  went  distinctly  in  aid  of  the  instinctive 
search  after  food,  and  determined  the  particular 
kind;  so  that  the  instinct  and  the  sensation  co 
operated.  [Good. 

MiRACDLOUS    PrESEKVATION    OP    LiFE    BY    A    DoG. 

The  Manchester  Chronicle  stales,  that  as  some 
children  were  playing  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  near 
Welsh  Pool,  about  the  20lh  ult.  two  of  th>ni  fell  in, 
who  must  have  perished  but  for  the  sagacity  of  a 
dog  belonging  to  a  factory  near  by,  who  jumped  in 
and  laid  hold  of  the  child  nearest  to  him,  which  he 
brought  towards  the  shore.  The  noble  animal,  as 
gifted  with  an  extiaordinary  degree  of  sagacity  un 
der  such  an  emergency,  as  soon  as  he  felt  a  footing 
for  himself  although  in  the  water,  let  go  his  hold 
from  the  child,  and  immediately  rushed  in  to  the  res 
cue  of  the  other,  which  he  providentially  accomplish- 
ed, while  one  of  the  playmates  of  the  children  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  first  chilil  from  the  place  where 
the  dog  left  it.  If  he  had  not  at  the  moment  rush- 
ed in  the  second  time,  the  other  child  would  have 
been  drowned,  for  the  poor  little  thing  was  exhaust- 
ed by  its  struggles,  and  had  sunk  and  risen  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  the  third  time. 


given  way  in  several  plices,  and  I  now  pronounce 
It  as  good  as  it  ever  was,  having  this  day  examined 
it  minutely,  to  enable  me  to  make  this  report.  Cot- 
ton sails  hold  more  wind,  are  much  more  pliable 
and  easily  handled,  and  upon  the  whole  I  think 
highly  of  them  for  square  sails. 

J.  WILKINSON. 

Baltimore,  Mirch  ii,  1828. 
We  the   undersigned,  owners,  masters,  and   sail 
makers  of  the   city   of  Baltimore,  certify  that  the 
ship  Peruvian,  of  ibis  port,  was  completily  clutbed 
with  cotton  duck,  manufaclured  by  Clias.  Crook,  jr. 
of  Baltimore;  and  that  it    is    now  upwards  of  three 
^ear3  in  service,  during   wliicb   time   the  Peruvian 
has  been    three  voyages   to   the   Pacific   ocean  and 
liack  to   this  port,  notwithst   mling  it   is  our  unaoi 
inous  opinion   that   said   clothing  is  quite  sufficient 
for  a  voyage  to  South  America. 

MAnilFAV   KELLV^, 
'IIIUMAS  A    LANK, 
EUVV  DHOLBRUOK, 
WILLIAM  liRAY, 
B.   MLZICK 
All  the  other  statements  correspond  with  these 
But  these  are  sufiicicnt  to  establish  the  value  of  this 
inter,  sting    manulaclure.      We    believe   that  it  will 
do  more  ior  the  suulb,  than  the  people  of  that  sec 
tion  ol  our  country  co/i  sutler  from  the  much  abused 
tariti.     Our  ships   will    soon    be   generally   clothed 
Willi  the  products  of  our    own    fields   and    our  own 
noikshops,  and    the  "bits  o(  striped    bunting"   will 
nut  llual  less   gracelully   in   the   air   on   account  of 
Mther. 


'^Jiii^iri^iL:^!:^^ 


Bai.ti.more,  Friday,  July  25,  1828. 

Berkeley  Waters  for  Khec.matism. 

One  of  the  editor's  sons  has  been  visited  for  two 
or  three  years,  especially  in  ihe.h(itle.it  treo/fter,  with 
violent  attacks  of  Rlierimalism.  H>-  has  been  per- 
suaded to  send  him  lo  Beikt  ley,  where  his  friends 
aver  they  have  seen  the  most  desperate  cases  cured 
by  bathing  in  the  waters  of  that  celebrated  spring, 
and  ho  has  sent  him  with  great  confidence  of  most 
comfortable  accommoilalion  to  Thomas' hotel,  Bath, 
.Morgan  county,  formerly  Berkeley,  Virginia. 

The  proprietor  of  this  establishment  informs  hi? 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has  taken  the  house 
formerly  kept  by  Mrs.  Abbernatha,  where  he  io- 
lends  keeping  a  boarding  house;  he  hopes  his  ei- 
i-rtions  to  please  will  give  general  mtisfaclicm. 

Travellers  can  lake  the  stage  for  Hancock,  where 
lliey  can  procure  hacks  for  these  springs. 

He  has  also  procured  Col.  Gmlint's  house  and 
good  stables. 


BAiiTiMoai:  eaiCBS  current. 


Profits  of  a  V  inevakd. 
Col.  Aklum,  near  Gi-orgi'town,  U.  C-  from  two  and 
a  half  acres,  in  18-JG,  cleared  between  eleven  and 
twelve  hundred  dollars;  and,  on  an  average  of  ten 
years,  alter  the  three  first,  has  found  the  vine  to 
yield  four  hundred  gallons  to  the  acre.     [A*.  I'.  Far. 
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COTTON   IjUCK. 

A  number  of  publications  which  have  lately  ap- 
peared, speak  in  very  favourable  terms  of  cotton 
canvass  for  shipping.  The  annexed  certificates  are 
copied  from  Nilcs'  licgisler. 

Pemacola  Day,  Ftb.  Sift,  1821. 

Sir, — In  reply  lo  your  letter  of  21-t  Oecembrr, 
which  I  Ibis  ilay  rccei>  rd,  iniincdiately  on  my  arri 
Tal  here— 1  had  only  a  maintop  .sail  of  cotton  that 
was  bent  at  Norfolk  in  Maich  lust,  and  had  been  in 
constant  use  nearly  the  whide  time  since.  My  ship 
has  been  actually  at  sea  210  days,  and  sailed  I8..JS7 
miles  in  the  above  period,  including  the  liurricam- 
months,  which  were  excessively  boisterous,  an<l  this 
ship  requiring  the  main  top  sail,  it  was  always  car- 
ried as  long  as  practicable. 

The  injiiiics  which  top  sails  sustain  from  frequent 
reefing,  &.c.  is  well  knnv\ii  to  the  navy  comnussinn- 
ers.  I  have  had  the  aboveuienlioned  lop  sail  miil 
dIe-stitched,  to  strengthen   the  scwi)ig,  which  had 
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Tobacco. — Scrubs,  S3.00  n  6.00 — ordinary,  2.00  a  3.0* 
— led,  3. no  a  SOU— fine  red,  5  00  n  '.00 — wrapping, 
0  on  fi  10.00 — Oh  ill  ordinary,  3  00  .i  4.00-  good  red  span- 
elcil,  5.00  a  6.00— yellow  ,  6.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
„  .>(!  00 — Virginia,  2.50  a  h.OO — liapahaonock  i.lb  a  3.51 
Kentucky,  3.00  n  .  no. 

I-'loiir- white  wheat  family,  J6. 00  o  6.50 — superfiM 
Howard-st  4.624  a  4.1.i;city  nulls,  4.3-4  0  4.50;  .Susque- 
hanna, 4.3T.4  n  4.50 — Corn  .MEAi.,bbl.  2.50— tiBAiN,  belt 
red  wheat,  .85  a  .90 — best  white  wheat,  .90  a  1.05— or- 
dinary to  good,  .75  <i  .80— Corn,  33  <i  35 — Rtk,  .45— 
(Jats,  .2O0  .2-2— Beans,  1.50— Peas,  60  a  .75- ClovbI 
Sf.LD,  3.50  a  3.75— TiMOTHT,  1.50  a  2  25  — OrchaW 
Grass  Seed,  2. 25a3 — Herd's  I  00  a  1.50 — l,ucerne37Ji 
50pr.  lb  — Barlet,  60a62— Flaxseed,  .75  a. SO— Cot- 
To.s.  \a.  .9  a.l  I — Lou.  .13  a  .14— .Alabama,  .1 1  0  .12— 
Mississippi  .10  a  .13  — North  Carolina,  .10  a  .11— Geo^ 
gia,.9ii  lOi  — Whiskey, hhds  1-1  proof,  21  0  .21 4 — hbib 
.2$  a  .24 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  .15o  .16 — wash- 
ed, .18  (I  .20— crossed,  .20  a  22 — three-quarter,  .«  • 
.30— full  do.  .30  a  60,  accord's  to  qiial.— Hemp,  Riisait, 
ton,  Si2  JO— Country,  dew-rotted,  ton,  136  a  140— water- 
rotted,  170  n  190 — Kisii,  hhad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl. 
6  75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No  I,  6.Ji 
a6.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.874  o  3.00;  No.  2,  2." 
0  2. 50— .Mackerel,  No.  I,6.25a6.50;  No.  2,  6.00;  No. 
S. 50  a  3.75  — Bacon,  hams.  Bait  cured,  .10;  do  East 
Shore,  124— hog  round,  cured,  8  a  .9— Feathers,  .21 
.28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  ^3.374  a  S.M'^ 
ground,  1.25  hbl. 

For  the  last  two  days  there  has  been  but  little  _ 
mand  for  corn.  Sales  were  made  yesterday  at  34  a  SI 
cts.;  and  one  sale  this  morning  at  33  ct*. 
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(From  I.uroock's  V.>-.\y  on  Wool.) 
SIIEKP  AND  WOOL. 

On   IH«    CaDSES    which     act    IMMEDUTCLT     OPON 

THE  Fleece. 

The  naturnlist  lias  commonly  ciniisrd  the  triln 
or  slipfp  bv  llu-ir  fleiTC  llir  colour  of  the  fare  »ii.t 
legs,  by  tlie  slrui-lurc  ol'llio  ears  llw  horns,  the  tail 
«nd  the  rump.  The  gr.izicr  classes  them  preckclv 
in  the  same  monner,  hwl  insleail  of  iisiii;;  the  tenn 
ipecies.he  consiilers  each  class  as  a  ilislinet  " breed ;" 
an^in  order  lo  distinguish  the  varieties  «vliich  he 
nereeives.  he  calls  them  "cross  breeds."  The  term. 
il  must  be  confe»se<1,  arises  naturally  from  bis  pe 
culiar  pursuits,  and  is  by  no  means  improper.  The 
woolslapler.  on  the  other  hand,  whose  attention  is 
confined  chielly  lo  the  Heece,  has  his  peculiar  ar- 
rungement;  he  distinguishes  the  hairy  sheep,  that 
which  yields  wool  mingled  with  hair,  and  the  pure 
wool-bearing  animal.  The  first  of  these  classes  is 
eridcntly  unconnected  with  his  profession.  In  the 
coats  of  the  two  last  he  observes  numberless  dissi- 
milarities, and.  arranges  them  according  to  the  co 
lour  of  the  pile,  the  length  of  the  staple,  the  soil 
upon  which  the  fleece  was  produced,  and  the  coun- 
try where  it  was  shorn.  These  are  the  principal 
points  to  ivhich  he  attends.  The  last  is  of  no  con- 
(cquence,  except  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  district.  It  then  serves  to  give 
liim  a  general  idea  of  the  wool  which  happens  to 
be  the  subject  of  discourse.  Hence  he  most  com- 
monly connects  with  his  description  of  the  fleece, 
the  name  of  the  kingdom  or  the  county  where  it 
was  grown.  He  speaks  of  the  wool  of  Spain,  of 
Portugal,  or  of  Germany;  of  the-fleeccs  of  Sussex, 
of  Norfolk,  of  Shropshire,  of  Northumberland  or 
of  Scotland;  and  conveys  to  the  ear  of  another  s(a- 
pler,  by  the  epithet  which  he  uses,  an  idea  of  the 
properties  of  the  wool,  as  correct  as  the  graziers 
do  of  sheep  when  they  speak  to  each  other  of  the 
Norfolkj  the  Ryeland,  the  Cheviot,  or  the  Disbley 
breeds. 

The  division  of  fleeces  into  distinct  classes,  nfiich 
the  woolslapler  so  constantly  ailopts,  and  fints  so 
useful  in  his  business,  is  intimately  connected  with 
a  fact  in  natural  history,  which  has  been  Ion;  since 
established  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt;  tiiat  the 
sheep  is  so  constituted  as  to  yield  a  fleece  peculiar- 
ly appropriated  to  its  distinct  breed;  an*  that  at 
every  annual  return  of  the  season  for  shearing,  the 
tame  animal,  under  the  same  circums'ances,  will 
afford  a  similar  kind  of  wool.  If,  therefore,  the 
colour  of  the  pile  was  once  white,  it  will  he  found 
•o  again;  if  the  staple  was  long, '(  will  return  in  the 
tame  form:  if  it  was  coarse  and  hairy,  il  will  be  so 
•till.  A  temporary  and  partia,  alteration  may  he 
produced  in  the  fleece,  by  circJmstances  ivhich  we 
shall  notice  hereafter;  but  thei"e  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose (bat  in  any  case  the  con>lilulion  of  the  animal 
is  so  changed,  as  to  yield  •  kind  of  wool  perma- 
nently difTerent  from  that  «hich  it  once  affbrcled. 
The  operation  of  sli;;hter  causes  upon  wool  is  con- 
stanlly  visible,  and  their  .'ffects  hijve  been  noticed 
wilh  some  degree  of  pre;ision;  but  the  consequen- 
ces which  some  of  the  more  violent  ones  produce, 
such  as  aflect  very  siddenly  the  temperature  to 
which  sheep  are  exposed,  their  nourishment  and 
their  health,  have  beei  suflVred  to  pass  unrecorded 
and  perhaps  too  oflei  unobserved.  The  degree  of 
information  we  at  n'Csent  possess,  induces  us  lo  at- 
tribute the  slight  larialinn.  which  we  perceive  in 
the  fleeces  of  the  same  flock  at  difTerent  seasons  of 
shearing  them,  net  lo  the  constitution  of  the  ani- 
mal, or  lo  any  chanK-  which  takes  place  in  its  cha- 
racteristic peculiaritirs,  hut  to  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal circumslancei,  which  are  perpeluallv  vary- 
ID|:,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  change  in   a  siniiUr  man- 
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ner,  tllloil^linul  l»o  mm  rinling  >iMr«.  Il  llii'  I  ,(-|. 
that  the  (lieees  ivliieh  the  sheep  produces  are  simi- 
lar to  each  other,  be  well  cstaldished,  and  if  il  he 
not  in  the  po»ver  of  llie  less  violent  causes  lo  pro- 
duce n  material  dillerencc  in  llieiii;  then  nothing 
laii  more  strongly  evince  how  imporlant  il  is  foi 
the  wool  grower  to  mark  well  Ihe  pi'ciili.irilies  of 
his  flock;  lo  place  no  ilependence  ti|ioii  aeeiilenlal 
and  external  rircunislances  for  the  prodiirlion  of 
;;oo(l  fleeces,  but  lo  rely  entirely,  and  wilh  confl- 
ilenre  upon  Ihe  properties  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  his  sheep. 

'Ihe  perpetuity  of  animal  properties  is  scarcely 
any  where  more  strikingly  exhibilud,  than  in  the 
certainty  and  regularity  wilh  which  the  parent 
-lieep  convey  to  their  ofr>pring  their  own  dislin- 
;uisliing  characteristics.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  fea- 
iires,  and  to  observe  the  disposition  and  the  fleece 
)f  both  its  progenitors  in  the  lamb,  but  so  blendeil 
ind  softened  as  to  produce  a  character  distinctly 
ti  own.  What  an  amazing  field  for  the  exercise 
>f  human  eenius  and  assiduity  has  the  (Jreat  Dis- 
loser  of  nature  opened  by  this  arrangenieni!  In 
his,  as  in  most  other  instances,  he  has  committed 
0  man's  own  hands  Ihe  management  of  his  eom- 
brts.  By  this  means  Ihe  shepherd  is  enabled  lo 
ombine  the  peculiarities  of  his  flock  wilh  those  of 
mother,  and  to  improve  them  both.  It  was  upon 
his  circumstance  that  Ihe  great  Bakewell  seized, 
;nd  by  means  of  it  produced  a  race  of  sheep  which 
vill  convey  his  name  to  future  generations.  His 
ixample  difl'used  a  spirit  of  experimental  enter- 
frise  among  his  brethren,  who  have  acted  upon 
hs  ideas  wilh  the  most  happy  success,  and  promises 
Il  extend  its  influence  until  Ihe  first  of  human  arts 
las  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  is  not 
[ossible  to  describe.  It  is  upon  this  combination  of 
he  parents'  properties  in  their  offsjiring  lh.^t  we  de- 
pend for  Ihe  future  improvement  of  Ihe  British  fleere, 
and  hope  that  those  to  whose  superintendance  it  is 
entrusted,  will  not  be  satibficd  until  every  individual 
quadruped,  which  produces  wool,  shall  possess  its 
full  share  of  utility. 

The  improvement  of  wool,  it  should  ever  be  re- 
collected, consists  in  rendering  it  better  adapted  to 
manufactures.  Alterations,  which  fad  of  this  grand 
purpose,  if  produced  by  design,  are  trifling  and  con- 
temptible. If  they  render  it  less  susceptible  of  an 
application  to  useful  purposes,  they,  and  Ihe  abet- 
tors of  them,  deserve  the  severe  reprehension  of  an 
enlightened  agriculturist,  who  declares  that  "Ihe 
debasement  of  the  fleece  is  an  act  of  treason  against 
the  slate."  But  maniifaclures  are  so  very  change- 
able, and  their  demand  for  the  raw  material  has 
been  so  uncertain  in  past  ages,  that  Ihe  grazier 
ought  lo  observe,  wilh  Ihe  keen  eye  of  a  statesman, 
Ihe  piiblirk  and  the  domestic  occurrences  of  the 
moment,  if  he  would  produce  from  the  backs  of 
his  sheep  a  commodity,  which  shall  possess  the 
highest  intrinsic  value,  and  be  most  assiduously 
sought  after. 

It  vvould  be  folly  to  attempt  the  description  of  a 
sheep  which  woulii  yield,  in  every  country,  the 
most  valuable  fleece.  The  circumstances  of  na- 
tions difTer  so  widely  from  each  other,  and  Iheir 
manners,  their  clothing,  and  their  manufactures 
are  so  very  various,  that  the  wool  which  is  of  the 
utmost  value  wilh  one  people,  is  very  lightly  esteem- 
ed amongst  others.  The  agricultural  system  adopt- 
ed in  Bucharia,an  extensive  country  in  Asia,  where 
sheep  are  cultivated  wilh  as  much  attention  as  fn 
many  parts  of  Europe,  furnishes  one  of  Ihe  most 
striking  illustralions  of  this  remark.  In  these  wcs 
tern  parts  of  Ihe  old  world,  Ihe  preference  is  given  to 
white  fleeces,  and  that  for  reasons  which  are  deem- 
ed the  most  weighty;  but  there  black  sheep  are 
more  esteemed,  because  they  furni-h  a  kind  of  fur 
which  is  muih  worn,  and  sold  for  a  great  price 
among  the  nei;;hl>ouring  people.  In  Europe,  we 
rear   theui  on  account  of  the  carcass;  but  in  that 


p.iit  of  Asia  lliiy  ;ue  kept  for  'he  s.ike  i,(  Ihe  akin. 
Hen-  the  oldi-r  ^heep  are  iiluut^'hlerrd,  and  the 
lambs  arc  nourished  to  supply  ihi-ir  places;  but 
Ihern  the  lambs  are  destroyed,  and  the  ewcn  are 
preserved  so  long  as  they  are  prudurlive.  Among 
us  a  woolly  coat  Is  an  object  of  the  first  importance, 
but  Ihe  inhaliitaiilH  of  that  region  are  solicitous  that 
Iheir  flocks  should  be  distinguished  for  their  cover- 
ing of  soft  and  silky  hair.  So  gieaily  do  nations 
dill'er  in  their  ideas  of  beauty,  ulilily,  and  iiilrinHir 
value!  In  a  country  like  England,  lliereforc,  whose 
Hoollcn  manufaolures  are  established,  and  wher.! 
many  of  the  articles  are  destined  lo  a  foreign  mar- 
ket, it  behoves  Ihe  inhabilants  to  observe  the  taste 
and  Ihe  prejudices  of  every  peojile,  to  suit  their 
goods  to  the  ideas  of  excellence  which  their  cuslooi  - 
crs  entertain,  and  to  push  their  trade  lo  the  utmost 
extent.  While  endeavouring  to  attain  these  grand 
objects,  the  manufacturer  calls  perpetually  upon 
the  wool  grower  lo  assist  him  by  adopliii[r  those 
breeds  of  sheep  which  yield  a  fleece  the  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose.  Ke  entreats  him  not  to  be  so 
prejudiced  to  old  families,  and  to  ancient  modes  of 
management,  like  his  anceslors,  as  to  siibmil  with 
reluctance  to  Ihe  constant  and  imperious  influence 
of  manufactures.  He  solicits  him  not  to  counter- 
act Ihe  eflorts  of  the  loom,  but  to  anticipate  as 
much  as  possible  its  demands.  He  assures  the 
breeders  of  sheep  that  their  interests  and  his  own  run 
precisely  in  the  same  direction;  that  fabrics  well 
supported  and  abundantly  supplied  with  Ihe  ravr 
materi.il  have  the  best  chance  of  maintaining  their 
ground, that  then  they  afl"ord  the  largest  return  for 
capital  and  labour  and  that  Ihe  prufila  are  always 
divided  between  them  both.  He  entreats  them  to 
recollect  that  he  has  in  no  case  descried  his  coadju- 
tors but  with  the  ulniosl  regret;  that  il  has  always 
been  in  consequence  of  circiimslances,  over  whir-h 
neither  he  nor  they  had  any  control,  and  that  he 
has  been  the  first  to  point  out  lo  them  the  new  kind 
of  wool  which  they  ought  lo  cultivate. 

The  causes  which  produce  such  an  astonishinr 
variety  in  fleeces,  are  in  a  great  measure  unknown 
to  us;  and  when  attributed  lo  the  conslitulion  of 
the  animal,  it  is  traced  to  a  source  calculated  to 
convince  Ihe  world  of  our  ignorance.  But  as  the 
effecls  which  proceed  from  Ihe  influences  of  blood 
are  ahvays  uniform,  it  alfords  a  basis  upon  which 
the  shecp-maslcr  may  found'  his  conduct  wilh  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  enables  him  to  foretell  th« 
result  of  combinations  in  the  breeding  system  wilh 
wonderful  preci>ion.  Yet  how  il  is  that  Ihe  colour 
of  one  lliece  differs  so  totally  from  that  of  another; 
that  one  portion  of  an  animal  should  produce  an 
opaque  and  brittle  hair,  while  another  yichls  a  tran.s- 
parent  and  elastic  wool;  why  in  some  breeds  the 
fleece  should  be  confined  to  Ihe  carcass,  and  in 
others  envelope  almint  the  whole  animal;  why  some 
families  of  sheep  produce  while  wool,  although  their 
faces  and  legs  are  black;  and  whence  it  is  thai  we 
never  find  Ihe  converse  of  this,  a  race  of  sheep  with 
while  faces  and  legs,  producing  black  fleeces,  we 
cannot  tell.  Our  ignorance  upon  these  subjects  is 
universal  and  complete;  and,  perhaps,  like  many 
(pieslions  of  a  similar  kind,  which  may  be  very 
easily  asked,  both  wilh  respect  to  sheep  and  qua- 
drupeds of  a  diflferent  description,  all  inquiries 
instiiuled  wilh  a  view  of  removing  it,  must  long 
remain  unanswered,  nolwilhslanding  Ihe  illustra- 
tions of  the  learned,  and  the  practical  observa- 
tions of  the  most  attentive  grazier.  The  breed  of 
spotted  sheep,  so  common  in  the  parks  of  our  no- 
bility, is  very  difl'erenl  from  that  which  is  intended 
when  we  speak  of  one  wilh  white  faces  and  legs 
producing  a  black  fleece.  In  the  vast  variety,  which 
Ihe  characteristic  marks  of  Ibis  tribe  assume  in 
their  <lislribution  over  Ihe  body  of  Ihe  sheep,  and 
in  th'-ir  dimensions,  it  is  possible  perhaps  to  find 
an  inilividual  whose  fleece  is  black,  and  its  face  and 
limbs  entirely  colourless;  yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
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think  iIkU  Ihcie  exists  a  breed  of  lliis  de^crll)ll.'ll.  a 
race  nhicli  U.ts  coiiinninicated  the  peculiariiy  (r.'in 
(he  (jarfnis  to  the  offspring  through  a  number  ol 
iucceedins;;  generations. 

There  i»  no  other  breed  of  sheep  in  which  nature 
distributes   the    colours   so   capriciously    as    in    the 
spotted  one.     Most  of  these,  which  yield  a  fleece  of 
a  hue  different  from  that  of  their  extrcniilies,  exhi- 
bit a  teiuleiicy   to   produce   lambs  of  a   diiUer  casi 
than  themselves;  so   that  the   flock,  if  lelt   withoul 
the  superinlendinK  care  of  its  possessor,  would  in  a 
lew  generations   become   entirely   black.     This  re- 
mark ha.i  been  made  by  some  of  the  most  inlelli- 
"ent  breeders.      It  is  deduced    from    their  iiilimale 
UiiDwIeiltje  of  the    animal,  and    friim    the  rare  and 
watchfulness  which  they  find   absolutely   ne';essary 
in  order  to  preserve  the  beauteous  whiteness  ol   it!, 
fleece.      Had  they    recollected    the  early    history  of 
the  sheep,  when  it  had  departed   but  little  from  (be 
uiidomeslicated    stale,   bad    the    facts    which    have 
heen  mentioned   in  the   former  pail  of  tins  section 
recurred  to   Iheir   memory,  it  is   probable  that   the 
circumstance    would    not    have    surprised   Ibem.— 
They  would  h.ive  pronounced,  with  less  hesitation, 
Iheir  opinion,  "Ihat  natiiie  in  this  instance  was  only 
endeavouiini;  to  return   to   that   course  from  which 
the  genius  and  industry  of  man  had  long  compelled 
her  to  deviate."     So   pertinaciously  does  she  seek 
this  ancient   path,  as    sometimes    to   produce   even 
from    unslained    males,    in    whose    fornialion    and 
fleeces  culture  has  produced  ils  most  complete  and 
boasted  alterations,  a  sooty  coloured  lamb,  as  if  to 
remind   us   Ihat   though   constr^iined   in   these  well 
bred  flocks  to  wear  a  fashionable  garb,  she  is  reaily 
on  every  relaxalion  of  disciplino  to  exchange  it  for 
a  more  loose  and  humble  attire.     The  flocks,  also, 
with  black  and   dingy  faces,  in   whose   fleeces   the 
tendency  to    deirener.ile   has  been   most    fiequenlly 
noticed,  and  whence  the  conclusion  wasilrawn  that 
the  original   breeds    were  entirely    of  a  dusky  hue, 
are  very   widely  scattered   over   Ihe  surface  of  the 
globe.     Kven  in  countries  of  the  highest  polish,  and 
where  the  ulmosl  attenlion  has   been  given  to  their 
wool,   Ihey    range    almost    without   a   variety,  and 
evince  how  much  may  still  be  expected  in  Ihe  cul 
livalion  of  an  animal  which  both  feeds  and  clothes 
u».     The  breed  which  is  dislingui-hed  by  the  white- 
ness of  ils  face,  is   confined  within   much  narrower 
limits,  abounds  most  in  the  richer  districts,  is  gene- 
rally  found    both    at  home  anil    abroad  to  produce 
the   longer   wools,  and    even   in    couptries   where  it 
ranges  over  wide  extended  lulls,  is  commonly  deem- 
ed the  most  t'lider  animal. 

But  the  peculiarities  of  blood   are  connected  nol 
only  wilh  ihe  colour  of  the  fleece ;  ihey  have  also  a 
inosl  material  influence   upon   Ihe  structure  of  Ihe 
pile.    The  filaments,  which  different  breeds  of  sheep 
produce,  are   much   more    various   in   their   nature 
than  those  who«are  not  accustomed  to  observe  lli^  in 
will  readily    conceive.     When    examined   wilh   the 
assistance  of  ihe  microscope,  the   only  mode  of  be- 
coming acquainted   wilh   the    miiiuler   properties  ol 
wool,  Ihe  filaiiieiils  of  while  flicces  appear  perfeel- 
ly    transfiarent   and    colourless;  Ihey    bear    a    ver) 
great  resemblanee   to    shreds   of  nicely  spun  glass. 
Some  very  good  judges  of  wool  li.ive  spoken  ol   il, 
at  though  they   doubted  the  correctness  of  this  de- 
scription, ami  seem  to  consider  it  as  an  op^ique,  but 
polished  subslanre;  yel  it  appears  to  be  indubilabl^ 
transparent,  by  Ihe    eflect    whiih   it    produces  upon 
Ihe  rays  of  light    when    thrown   Ihrouub    it    Iroiii  a 
good  mirror  to    Ihe    lens   of  Ihe  inslrument.     II  re- 
fracts them    agreprtbly   to    the    laws  of  transparent 
•iibstances,  and  precisely  wilh  Ihc  same  appearances 
••  the  crystallization  of  sails  by  means  ol   the  solar 
microscope.      Bui    the    hairy    parts   of    the   staple, 
when  seen  Ihrongh  similar  inslriiinents,  appear  per- 
leclly  opaque;  where  they  clian:;e  to  wool,  they  be- 
come clear  and  transpicuous;  another  cireumslaiice. 
if  aa  additiuaal  one  were  wanting,  to  cuuviuce  us 


ih.il  the  coat  of  the  sheep    does    nut    difler  very  es- 
sentially from  that  of  oilier  quadrupeds.     The  pile 
of  a  black  sheep,  alihuiigh  it  seems  to  possess  eve- 
ry quality  of  wool  when  examined  by  an  unassisted 
eye,    is,    nevertheless,  destitute    of    that    clearness 
which  Ihe  combination  of  lenses  exhibits.     Its  opa- 
city, however,  is  not  always  uniform.    I  have  sonie- 
times   seen    a   black    filament,  studded   with   while 
transparent  spots  dispersed  through  its  whole  length; 
which   shows,  most  evidently,  Ihat  ils  opacity  aiid 
colour  is   rather   the   eflect  of  Ihe   arrangement   in 
the  particles  composing  th<^   pile,  than  any  particu- 
lar secretion  formed   by   the  skin   of  the  animal. — 
The  surface  of  black   filaments  appears,  so  far  as 
can  be  discerned,  smooth  and  uniform,  like  that  of 
whiter  ones,  and  their   outlines  as  well  defined,  so 
that  the  colour  is  probably  owing  to  something  dis- 
tinct from  that  arrangement  of  surface  which  ab- 
sorbs or  dissipates  the  light.     The  transparency  of 
wool,  which   has   been   found   most   perfect  in  the 
best  kind   of  fleeces,  seems  to    be   connected   wilh 
the  breed  of  the  sheep,  and   is  therefore   an  object 
worthy  of  the  wool  grower's  attention. 

There  are  some  other  breeds  of  sheep  which 
yield  a  wool  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy;  although 
the  pile  be  not  perfectly  opaque,  yet  the  surface  of 
it  seems  to  possess  a  very  line  polish,  like  that  ol  a 
metalic  needle;  and  the  lustre  with  which  it  reflects 
the  rays  of  light,  has  given  it  among  workmen  Ihe 
appropriate  appellaiion  of  silvery  haired  wool.  This 
is  most  frequently  fiiund  upon  the  backs  of  sheep 
whose  pile  is  remarkably  long  and  hairy.  It  is  not 
so  frequent  in  England  as  it  formerly  was,  and  the 
farmer  will  do  well  if  he  banish  it  entirely.  Thert 
are  still  other  breeds,  which  afford  fleeces  whosi 
pile  is  observable  for  a  wan  and  sickly  appearancel 
destitute  of  lustre  and  almost  without  elasticity! 
and  some,  both  in  their  general  appearance  and  the' 


sialic,  Ihey  Ihrive  well.  I'bey  are  there  fed  3  or  4 
limes  a  (lay,  and  have  clean  litter.  18  An.  105. 
111. — In  America,  plant  a  cabbage  in  Ihe  step  be- 
tween every  Iwo  hills  of  maize,  the  partial  shade 
may  be  favorable  to  them.  It  is  said  that  cauli- 
flowers succeed  better  when  planted  amongst  maize, 
than  when  in  a  garden,  gousebcrries  also  require 
some  shade.  Thus  they  are  raised  without  labour; 
for  the  niH'ze  must  be  horse  hoed.  What  would  be 
(he  dilVereiice  between  letting  the  plants  grow  into 
cabbages  Irom  the  seeds,  without  removal,  and 
transplanting  as  usual? 


TURNIPS. 
In  Kent's  Hints,  page  128,  is  Ihe  following  on 
luriiifis — In  crops  Ihey  answer  three  great  purpo- 
ses; to  clean  the  gmuiid:  support  live  slock,  a  vast 
de.il:  and  prepare  for  other  crops;  particularly  for 
bailey  and  clover,  or  grass-seeds.  The  turnip  crop 
is  Ihe  Norfolkman's  sheet  anchor;  and  he  spares  it 
no  p.iins  The  stubble  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  la 
preferred  for  bringing  on  turnips.  They  plough  very 
sh.illow;  so  as  to  skim  off  Ihe  rough  surface  only, 
some  time  before  Christmas.  In  the  following 
M'lrch  it  is  well  harrowed  (their  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam)  and  then  is  cross  ploughed  to  He  full  depth. 
In  J\l(iy,  it  is  ploughed  again,  Ihe  same  depth:  and  if 
dry  weather  and  the  soil  stiff',  immeiliately  harrou 
after  this  ploughing.  By  the  first  of  June,  it  ought  to 
be  perfectly  clean.  Now,  10  good  cart  loads  of 
maaurr.  are  laid  on  an  acre,  regularly  spread,  and 
ploii;;lied  in  quite  freih,  half  the  depth  of  the  other 
ploii;;bing. — Il  thus  is  left  till  about  the  2ls(  of  June; 
and  then  is  well  liarrmeed,  to  blend  the  soil  and  ma- 
nure together. — It  is  then  ploughed  to  Us  full  depth. 
and  harrowed,  once  only,  the  way  it  is  ploughed. — 
The  seed  is  then  immediately  sown,  on  the  fresit 
earlh;'  not  even  waiting  for  the  j'lounhing  a  second 


structure   of  the  filament,   bear  a   resemblance   loiriJ^-e.     A    quart   of  seed   an   acre   is    sown.      'I'he 
unwrought  cotton.     In  Ihe  V'igonian  wools  we  meet 
with  a  staple  nearly  opaque,  but  remarkable  for  ils 
smooth  and  silky  texture. 

The  particular  shape  of  the  filament  is  most  pro- 
bably determined  by  Ihat  of  the  pore  in  the  skin, 
through  which  it  is  prolruded  In  some  families  ol 
sheep  we  observe  the  pile  perfectly  round  and  even, 
hke  a  very  nicely  drawn  wire;  and  in  others  it  is 
uniformly  flat  and  suioolh,  like  a  small  bar  of  finely 
polished  steel.  This  ddl'ereiice  is  frequenlly  disco- 
verable by  inspeclion  alone,  but  becomes  more  ob- 
vious if  one  end  of  ihe  filament  be  held  fa.^l  while 
Ihc  other  is  rolled  round  ils  own  axis  betwixt  Ihe 
fingers.  It  then  refl.-ets  Ihe  rays  of  light  if  it  be 
flat  in  the  same  way  ihal  the  metallic  shreds,  which 
we  obtain  from  gold  and  silver  lace,  do  when  Ihey 
are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  concerniiii; 
whose  shape  we  can  have  no  reasonable  doubt.— 
This  variety  of  arrangement  which  we  observe  in 
Ihe  partieli;»  composrrig  Ihe  filaments  peculiar  lo 
different  breeds  of  sheep,  and  ibe  laws  by  which  il 
is  regulated,  are  subjeets  not  entirely  unworthy  ol 
iheir  notice  who  li.ive  time  anri  inclination  lo  pur- 
sue llieni,  nor  of  bis  whose  object  is  to  produce 
wool  in  its  most  pei  leei  form. 

(To  be  cotUinurd  ) 


(From  BorJlcy's  Husbandry.) 
SHF-KP. 

The  universal  food  for  sheep  in  England  is,  in 
siitiiinci-,  common  gias^  and  clover;  in  winter,  lui- 
nips  lor  winter  feed,  and  from  turiiii's  to  vclches  in 
the  spririi;:  hay,  only  when  turnips  fail.  Ol  stocli 
sheep.  100  rerjuire  Oacies  of  luriiips,  and  15  acres 
ol  cluv.'r  Ciood  iiieloseil  pasture  will  carry  six 
sheep  lo  an  acre.  19  An  205  21)8  —A  tun  of  h.iy 
a  dav  was  ealeii  by  7tl0  sheep;  »liich  gave  lo  eaKh 
3  2  iO  lb  a  day.  and  was  i.ilher  scanty  '•Cabbayis 
aie  betur  fur  sheip  111  in  liirnips  livo  lo  one."  — 
After   the   sheep   arc   a   little   accusloiucd   lo   iheir 


qua 
seed  is  harrowed  in  twice,  the  same  way  the  ground 
was  ploughed.  The  harrow  is  short  lined,  and  the 
hg^'ter  the  better. 

Tiic  nicest  part  of  the  turnip  husbandry  now  re- 
maiis  to  be  observed:  It  is  hoing;  without  which  all 
ihe  ftrmer  labour  is  thrown  away. — When  the  plant.» 
covet  three  inches  in  diameter,  hoe  them  with  a  10 
inch  ioe;  and  set  them  at  15  inches  apart;  without 
regarillo  the  apparent  health  in  Ihe  choice  of  those 
eft.  j.iioiit  10  or  at  most  14  days  alter  the  first 
loing,  he  ground  is  hoed  a  second  time,  so  as  to 
stir  the  noii/rf  eflectually  between  the  plants,  and  to 
check  wiX;ds.  About  14  to  20  days  after  the  29th 
September,  Ihc  turnips  are  fit  fur  consumption,  and 
so  to  April,  unless  the  frost  injures  them. — Where 
Ihe  land  is  >rct  Ihe  whole  are  drawn,  and  fed  in 
cribs.  On  li^hl  dry  land,  every  other  ridge  it 
drawn. 

He  adds,  20  acrci  of  a  good  crop  of  turnips  fal- 
len 15  or  16  bullocki,  and  support  10  followers  or 
store  cattle  for  25  w»eks;  or  of  sheep,  as  8  to  one 
liullock.  But  the  greatest  advantage  IS  in  cleaning, 
meliorating  and  preparitg  the  soil  for  other  cfops. 

To  save  turiiip'-  iii  tin  field,  Ihey  sink  some  bed« 
III  the  crouiid  where  tley  grew,  about  two  feci 
deep,  of  a  considerable  width,  and  lay  5  or  ti  layeri 
of  turnips  in  lh»m,  one  u(on  another,  with  a  little 
I'resh  earth  between  every  tvo  layers,  and  cover  the 
lop  over  with  straw,  lo  kee[  out  the  frost.  Or  pile 
ihem  up  in  small  slacks,  wih  the  greens  outward, 
and  a  little  clean  straw  between  every  two  layeis; 
and  lastly  cover  or  skreen  Ihun  with  wattles  lined 
with  atraw.t 


•In  Marjland,  turnip  seed  is  isually  sown  a  full 
month  later  than  this. 

t  At  Wye,  Willi  intention  to  try  anew  mode,  my  tur- 
nips were  sown  in  broad-cast,  thick.  A  plough  having  a 
narrow  fin  WJlliout  ils  m  luld  bi.ard,  was  run  Ihrougli 
tlic  young  plants,  rurelully,  for  lavini;  lliciii  on  a  nar- 
row tlips  of  earth,     tiuudboes  toUwed,  working  acro»i 
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FOWKll— ORALUIir. 

The  16  An.  562,  »Rjr»  fiirj  trilh  our  horse  are  pro- 
IbrreJ;  »ml  lli«l  Ihry  r:.rry  160  litrne  hrick*.  ol 
141b.  equal  to  iJ  lOlb.  Tlirsc  cir*  arr  mIiiiuI  5  feel 
•quare,  ami  1  I""*  ilrrp;  ronlainiiiK  -->  •"'■<•':  ^  '■ 
•  cubic  ynnl  i^i  a  l"»<l  of  carlh.  i'lio  uheeU  tvu 
fmt  diameter,  run  iim/er  the  rHr,  as  in  In-land.* 

The  IS  All.  iT't.  s.iys.  onc-horsc  carl*  |irove  much 

{•referable  for  all  works  of  hnsban.lry:  and  llie 
onu  of  such  a  cart,  tcilh  an  ox  in  thills  and  g«»r>. 
and  bridled,  is  civen.  'I'his  r.irt  is  5  feel  lODg: 
3  7-l'I  broad:   -2  d«-e|i;  equal  lo  30  cubic  feet.     ■ 

The  atren.'lh  of  a  coiiimon  fiiaii,  walking  ftori- 
zonliilUj,  with  hii  body  iiu-linin;;  lorwnrd»,  is  said  lo 
be  equal  to  JTIb.  H  he  walks  backwuids  the  forci- 
IS  »aid  to  br  i<r<'ater  in  pullin;;  backw,ir<l;  and  it  i> 
laid  to  he  known  that  a  horse  draws  horizontally 
at  much  as  seven  men;  Ihut  conseqnently  hi^ 
strength  is  equal  lo  1891b,  when  drawing  Aoruon- 
talltf.  Yet  in  ascending,  three  nun  laden  with 
lOOIb.  each,  will  go  up  a  prclly  sleep  hill  wiihmore 
•ase  and  expedition,  than  a  Iikisc  l.nten  with  jOOIb. 

I  have  often  seen  about  a  ton  wiighl  drawn,  and 
•onielimes  up  a  Iryinj;  hill  as  from  Market  street 
wharf,  Phil.idi  Iphia,  to  Front  street,  by  om  horse 
.  in t dray  having  wheels  of  three  feet  diameter.  On 
level  ground,  with  such  low  wheel.",  his  whole  pow- 
er is  eicrleil  to  advantage;  ripicard,  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  axis  which  is  below  his  point  of  draught. 
Horizontal  draught,  has  but  1991b.  of  power  to  be 
added  to  some  portion  of  the  horse's  weight.  But 
in  drawing  upward  it  is  with  an  increased  power. 
Contrary  to  common  reasoning,  a  horse  draws 
■lore  in  a  dray  having  three  feet  wheels  than  in  a 
cart  having  five  feet  wheels,  or  else  I  must  strange- 


the  rows,  and  cutting  near  a  foot  width  of  the  plants 
^uite  up;  the  hoers  slopping  occasionally  to  thm  the 
•lusters  of  turnips  left  by  the  hoes.  A  double  mould 
board  plough  afterwards  run  through  the  intervals,  heaves 
■p  the  earth  on  each  side  and  leaves  the  plants  oo  clean 
ridges.  Advantageous  as  this  proved,  I  could  not  pro- 
cure it  to  be  repealed  more  than  once  more,  a  few  years 
afterwards.  Overseers  are  as  fixed  to  old  habits  as  the 
Begroes  under  them;  and  I  was  much  abroad  oi  other 
business.  I  have  indeed  always  found  the  negries  bet- 
ter disposed  lo  execute  my  designs,  than  the  overseers, 
who  invariably  are  attentive  and  ingenious  in  taking 
short  cuts  for  sluring  over  all  Avork,  to  soon  get  rid  of 
it  and  go  a  frolicking.  I  usually  sowed  near  (he  end  of 
July  though  I  felt  disposed  to  break  through  the  prac- 
tice; and  sow  a  tiltU  later,  for  saving  them  oefore  they 
were  old  in  growth  when  they  incline  to  be  open  and 
spongy,  and  therefore  do  iiol  keep  so  well  as  younger 
turnips,  elose  and  in  full  vigor.  In  Ihat  country  tur- 
nips are  but  little  hoed  and  that  slovenly:  and  to  thin 
the  plants  the  country  people  think  would  be  destroying 
wbatthey  had  done.  Theycountthe  tu:nipshy  the  nmn- 
ttr  of  plants,  rather  than  by  the  quantity  of  the  roots. 
Turnips  in  rows,  having  12  or  14  inch  intervals. 
Every  other  row  I'lkm  up  and  saved,  would  leave  inter- 
▼als  ii  to  28  inches  wide.  Cover  the  remaining  tur- 
nips with  loag  dung:  then  in  November,  before  the 
frost  sets  in,  dip  deep  a  double  mould  board  plough,  and 
heave  the  earth  on  the  turnips,  to  stand  the  winter. 
Make  the  experiment.  Such  a  plough  is  highly  valuable 
on  many  occasions.  It  especially  saves  s  or  3  bouts  in 
clearing  out,  when  ploughing  maize.  Of  potatoes  evirv 
other  row  taken  up  would  leave  three  feet  interval- be- 
tween the  rows  of  remaining  potatoes.  The  haulm  cut 
•ff  and  laid  on  these  potatoes,  may  then  be  covered  liy 
the  earth  heaped  on  them  by  a  stout  double  mould  bonnl 
plough;  for  keeping  this  half  of  the  crop  throuijh  the 
winter.     It  may  be  first  tried  in  a  few  rows. 

•  I  directed  a  cart  to  be  made  on  the  principles  of 
Sharp's  wagons  on  rollers.  The  wheels  of  thi»  cart, 
or  rather  the  rolliri  were  two  feet  diameter,  and  16 
inches  tread,  sawed  out  of  oak.  They  performed  ad- 
mirably, except  when  running  over  old  cornhills:  they 
then  jumped  continually.  With  4  oxen  itcarni-d  120 
bushels  of  wheat,  7nfiOlb  easily.  The  rollirs  were  un- 
der the  body;  anil  this  was  nearly  square  wilh  equal 
sides.     Carta  are  used  wilh  one  ox,  instead  of  a  burse. 


ly  be  niislnki-n  in  my  ju<li;iiii'nt  of  nli.it  I  Invc 
>ern  and  concliidi'd  nrri'  facia.  The  line  of  ilr;iii:;hl, 
Jrom  the  axis  of  a  three  feel  wheel,  is  eliiuitcil; 
"hich  gives  the  horse  a  /i/Vi/ig  purchase,  with  Ihc 
:iid  of  his  legs,  and  bettor  fuulhiild  pros>ing  more 
iliroolly  on  the  urounil:  but  when  the  wheel  is  fivi- 
li'ct  high,  the  draft  is  in  a  line  nearly  horizontal, 
and  the  horse  pulls  (o  lli^adv:lnlago  iri//i  a  horiziin- 
lal  exertion  of  the  footUick ;  which  is  very  inferior  lo 
the  power  exiTted  by  the  fuol  and  leg,  when  draw- 
ing iiptcard  they  press  more  directly  on  the  growtd_ 

SVVA.MPS. 

I  have  read  of  a  swamp,  of  which  meadow  could 
not  be  made;  and,  being  a  disagreeable  obit-ct, 
large  deep  ditches  wore  dug,  and  the  earth  Ihiown 
up  into  little  islands;  whii-li  were  planted  with  wil- 
lows, and  formed  beautiful  clumps  of  trees,  here 
and  there;  so  that  notbiii'.;  was  seen  but  these  trees, 
ind  various  peeps  of  vvater.  The  ditches  answered 
lor  fishponds. 

Lombardy  poplar  is  planted  about  habitations  in 
.\merica  for  ornament:  but  an  Italian  gentleman 
says,  in  Italy  it  is  sawed  at  mills  whilst  gfreeu  into 
boards  to  i  J  lo  one  inch  thick,  and  into  plank  'i  to 
3  inches  thick;  and  is  greatly  applied  to  making; 
packages  for  merchandize.  Nails  are  not  apt  to 
draw  in  these  packages,  the  boards  whereof  are 
thin;  and  the  wood  being  tender  is  easily  cut  into 
tliin  boards  wilh  handsaw*.  In  20  years  their 
trunks,  he  adds,  grow  to  be  t  .'eet  diameter  and  30 
'ong.  Boxes  of  it  made  strong  for  the  use  of  vine- 
yards last  there  30  or  40  years;  which  induces  Ihe 
fxpeclation  that  they  may  last  long  in/ence-rai/i  or 
ogs.  As  fuel  he  says  it  makes  a  much  stronger 
ire  than  the  willow.  The  weeping  willow  is  a  sin- 
gular and  valuable  ornament.  Of  other  willows 
and  osiers,  the  best  adapted  to  making  baskets, 
hurdles,  tool  handles,  &c.  no  husbandman  ought  to 
be  without  a  permanent  stock  in  lull  growth.  For 
Ihe  more  general,  extensive  and  important  pur- 
poses, the  Larch  (Pinus  Larix,  Lin.)  must  have  the 
first  allenlion  of  landed  men.  See  Doctor  Ander- 
son's 3d  volume  of  Essays  on  Husbandry,  for  a  full 
and  satisfactory  account  of  it,  and  of  the  extensive 
propagation  of  it  in  Scotland;  with  its  useful  and 
durable  qualities;  and  its  very  quick  growth,  so 
much  wanted  in  the  oak. 

Mr.  Young  speaks  of  fish-ponds,  and  of  four 
ponds,  an  acre  each,  one  above  another,  on  a 
stream,  which  turned  a  mill  below  the  ponds.  19 
An.  400. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN— AUGUST. 

Several  crops  are  to  be  sowed  this  month  for  win- 
ter and  the  next  spring  and  early  summer  crops;  as 
cabbages,  caulillowers,  onions,  carrots,  spinach, 
and  some  principal  crops  planted  for  late  autumn 
and  winter  supplies.  In  this  month,  digging  vacant 
ground  is  required  for  sowing  and  planting  several 
full  crops.  All  new  planted  articles  must  be  wa- 
tered, and  diligent  attention  paid  to  the  destruction 
of  the  weeds  before  they  grow  large,  or  come  to  seed. 

Aspar^;;u3,  which  will  be  now  all  run  to  seed, 
must  he  kep'  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  cul- 
ture they  will  require  till  October  or  November, 
then  to  have  their  winter  dressing. 

Sow  cauliflower-seed  about  Ihe  latter  end  of  the 
month,  to  stand  the  winter,  in  frames,  hand-glasses, 
anil  warm  borders,  for  the  early  and  general  suiu- 
nier  crop,  next  year;  and  for  which  remark  the 
above  lime,  for  if  the  seed  is  sown  earlier,  they  will 
button  or  iiin  in  winter;  and  if  later,  they  will  not 
attain  due  streriitth  before  Ihat  season.  If  the 
weather  is  dry,  occasionally  water  them,  and  let 
Ibem  be  shaded  from  the  mid-day  stut. 


F.irlli  up  tlie  liiriiier  plantcil  trcips  of  eeleiy,  re 
pealiiiU  ''   every  week  acroriliii;;   as  the  pl.inls  ad- 
vance in  growib.      Do  it  moderately   on  both  sides 
the  rows,  but  be  careful  nut  to  clog  up  Ihe  heart* 

Cucumbers  in  frames,  &.c.  may  now  be  fully  ei- 
posed  by  removing  the  glasses.  I'lckl'  rs,  or  these 
in  the  open  ground,  will  now  be  in  lull  perfection, 
(jallicr  those  for  pickling  while  younir  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  While  the  weather  cunlinues  liol, 
d.iily  water  the  plants. 

It)  dry  weather  hoe  various  crops  in  rows,  to  kill 
weeds,  loosening  the  earth  about,  and  drawinz  some 
of  the  stems  of  the  plants,  to  entourage  their 
growth. 

Sow  cos,  cabbage.  Cilicia,  and  brown  Dutch  let- 
luces,  in  Ihc  bi'niiining  and  middle  of  Ihe  month; 
and  towards  the  latter  end  for  succcs"innal  crops 
Ihe  same  autumn,  and  fur  winter  supply,  and  to 
stand  the  winter  fur  early  spring  ami  summer  use. 
Pl.int  and  thin  leltuecs  of  former  sowings  a  fool 
distance. 

Onions  being  now  full  bulbed,  and  come  to  their 
mature  growth,  should  be  pulled  up  in  diy  weather, 
and  spread  in  llie  full  sun  lo  dry  and  harden,  for  a 
week  or  a  fortiii;;ht,  frequently  turning  them  to  ri- 
pen and  harden  equally  for  keepine.  Then  clear 
them  from  Ihe  gross  part  of  the  stalks  and  leaves, 
bottom  fibres,  any  loose  outer  skins,  earth,  4tc.  and 
then  house  them  on  a  dry  day. 

Sow  winter  onions  both  of  Ihe  common  bulbing 
and  Welsh  kinds,  for  the  main  crops  lo  stand  the 
winter  to  draw  young  and  green,  some  for  use  in 
that  season,  bu!  principally  for  spring  supply;  and 
some  of  the  coinuion  onions  also  lo  stand  for  early 
bulbing  in  suuiiiier.  The  common  oiiiim  is  mildest 
lo  eat;  but  more  liable  lo  be  cut  olT  by  Ihe  frost 
than  the  Welch  onion.  This  never  bulbs,  and  is  of 
a  stronger  hot  taste  than  the  other,  but  so  hardy  as 
to  stand  Ihe  severest  frost. 

Potatoes  may  now  be  dug  up  for  use  in  larger 
supplies  than  last  month,  but  principally  only  as 
wanted,  for  they  will  not  yet  keep  good  long,  from 
their  not  having  attained  their  full  growth. 

Sow  an  autumn  crop  of  radishes,  both  of  the 
common  short  top  and  salmon  kind.  Likewise 
turnip  radish,  both  of  the  small  while,  and  the  red, 
for  autumn,  and  the  principal  crop  of  black  Spanish 
for  winter;  and  hoe  the  last  sown  to  six  inches  dis- 
tance. 

Sow  Ihe  prickly-seedeJ,  or  triangular-leaved  spi- 
nach, for  the  main  winter  crop,  and  for  next  spring, 
that  sort  being  the  hardest  to  stand  the  winter. 
Sow  some  in  the  beginning,  but  none  towards  th« 
latter  end  of  the  month,  each  in  dry-lying  rich 
ground  exposed  to  the  winter  sun. 

Hoe  Ihe  last  sowed  turnips  eight  inches  distant 
in  the  garden  crop;  but  large  sorts,  in  fields  or  ex- 
tensive grounds,  must  be  thinned  ten  or  twelve 
inches  or  more. 

Be  [larticularly  attentive  to  gather  all  seed  that 
are  ripe  before  they  disseminate.  Many  sorts  will 
now  be  in  perfection;  you  must  therefore  cut  or 
pull  up  the  stalks,  bearing  Ihe  seed,  and  lay  Ibem 
n  the  sun  to  dry,  8tc.  as  directed  in  July. 


SILK  WORMS. 

Jho.  S.  SaiNMtR,  Esq.  Georgia,  1 4th  July,  I82«. 

Dear  Sir: — The  silk  worm  eggs  you  had  Ihe  po- 
liteness to  send  nie  last  spring,  were  not  altogether 
fortunate,  some  of  Ihem  having  hatched  on  their 
passage  here,  in  consequence  of  the  unseasonable 
warm  weather  wbicb  prevailed  during  Ihat  time, 
and  the  young  worms  having  lost  their  lives,  either 
from  want  of  food  or  the  rough  handling  of  lh« 
mad  carrier,  and  indeed  some  of  them  that  hatched 
alter  lliey  came  li>  band,  perished  for  want  of  food, 
the  severe  frost  w  liicli  occurred  about  ihe  time  hav- 
ing killed  all  of  the  leaves  ul  ihe  mulberry  tret, 
except  a  rerjr  few  that  were  in  sheltered  placM. 
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Sucli  destiuclioii  of  ve;celalioii  by  frost,  I  have 
never  kiioivii  licfore,  for  most  of  the  corn  in  this 
stale  was  tut  down,  anil  it  was  found  necessary  to 
plough  u|i  iimi-h  of  it  and  plant  the  ground  anew. 
'  I  iiiu  of  opinion,  tlierefore,  tliat  the  experrincntal 
cultivators  of  the  silk  worm,  should  not  yet  be  dis- 
couraged since  it  appears  the  worm  was  not  borne 
harder  on  by  the  inclement  spring  than  corn  was, 
the  most  hardy  vegetable  «e  have  of  the  annual 
tribe.  During  (he  progress  of  the  worms  that  I  was 
sble  to  feed,  tlicir  growth  was  not  so  rapid  as  Iliad 
expected;  disease  was  not  unfrequeni,  and  some 
deaths  occurred,  doubtless  owing  to  the  vaiiablcness 
of  the  weat!n:r.  1  was  from  liome  for  t(-n  days  be- 
fore tiie  worms  commenced  spinning,  and  untd  they 
were  coming  from  out  of  their  cocoons  in  the  form 
of  butterflies,  soon  after  which  they  laid  a  full  com- 
plement of  eggs,  which  I  had  put  away  in  a  draw- 
er of  a  table  in  my  dwelling,  and  in  a  few  days 
after,  on  examination  of  them,  I  found  lliey  were 
hatchin;;,  I  then  removed  thim  to  a  place  I  Ihonght 
would  be  a  favourable  one  for  their  halcliing,  but 
from  some  cause  which  I  cannot  account  for,  not 
more  llian  one  tenth  of  them  hatched,  I  have  howe- 
ver thought  the  e^gs  may  have  been  injured,  by  the 
common  black  fly,  which  seemed  to  feed  on  them 
in  great  numbers.  The  little  worms  the  moment 
(hey  escaped  from  their  confinement,  commenced 
their  attacks  on  the  mulberry  leaves,  with  apparent 
greedy  appetites,  which  they  continued  till  they 
commenced  spinning,  with  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  the  mulberry  leaves,  proportionate  with 
their  srowlh.  'Ibis  jteneralion  was  ahnont  wholly 
free  (rom  disease,  and  but  one  death  occurred.  I 
was  from  hoiae  lor  some  days  before,  and  duiing 
the  time  they  were  spinning,  having  hit  them  in 
the  care  of  a  black  man,  who  had  the  management 
of  them  from  the  time  of  their  hatching,  who  in- 
formed me,  they  were  much  inclined  to  wander 
about  the  room  in  which  they  had  been  reared,  in 
«earch  of  a  favourable  place  to  spin,  and  not  more 
than  three  fourths  of  them  enclosed  themselves  in 
cocoons,  the  re^idue  of  them  spun  their  silk,  (on 
faggots  placed  among  them.)  in  the  manner  of  spi- 
ders' webs.  I  would  esteem  it  ol)li;;iiig  in  any  of 
your  correspondents,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  silk  worm,  if  they  will  point  out 
any  way,  by  which  the  silk  worm  can  be  made  to 
spin  their  silk  in  cocoon  form,  and  also  to  say 
whether  the  silk  spun  in  the  manner  of  the  spiders' 
web  is  of  any  value,  and  if  so,  how  it  should  be 
prepared  for  market. 

I  have  now  I  presume  from  worms  of  the  second 
f;encralion  this  season,  about  iOO.OOO  eggs,  which 
I  have  put  away  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  l)e  able  to 
keep  them  in  good  preservation  till  (he  next  sprini;. 
Our  summers  here,  (say  about  latitude  33)  is  suf- 
ficiently long,  to  rear  three  generations  of  the  silk 
worm  in  one  season,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  extent  the  figure  has  been  carried  in  the  culli- 
valion  of  cotton,  to  the  almost  total  ruin  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  best  soil  of  this  state,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  (if  the  silk  worm  is  cultivated 
extensively  here,)  that  three  generations  will  he 
reared,  if  it  should  not  be  found  that  keeping  the 
mulberry  tree  siript  of  its  leaves  is  injurious  to  it. 

The  lillle  experience  that  (he.-e  woiins  have  given 
me,  (.ind  this  is  all  that  I  have  in  the  cultivation  ol 
the  silk  worm,)  has  not  prepared  me  to  ofl'er  any 
positive  opinion,  whether  extensive  attention  should 
be  given  to  iheni  in  the  southern  staten,  I  may 
however  say  that  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that 
they  may  under  judicious  niana'.;inient,  be  found 
mure  iiroductive  of  pruht  than  aiiv  thing  else,  (ex 
ccpt  (he  sugar  cane,  south  of  latitude  Ihirly-three,) 
that  can  be  extensively  attended  to.  Shiiuld  I  have 
it  in  my  power  next  year  to  carry  my  e\peiiuient 
farther,  (and  I  feel  much  disposed  to  ilo  so,)  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  ri'sull. 

AURICOLA. 


PLUMS. 
Mr-  Editor, 

I  have  thought  that  some  remarks,  additional  to 
those  which  I  made  in  your  paper  of  last  week,  on 
this  fine  fruit,  mi:;ht  have  the  elP-ct  of  inducing  those 
gentlemen  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
to  give  the  public  the  details  of  tin  ir  successful 
practice.  My  information  is,  for  the  most  part, 
theoretical,  though  founded,  in  some  degree,  on  ob- 
servation. If,  therefore,  not  entirely  useless,  it  is 
much  inferior  to  what  they  can  communicate. 

The  mo<le  pursued  by  your  correspondent  "H. 
B.",  of  burying  the  fruit  that  is  punctured  and  falls, 
cannot  be  so  etlicacious  as  paving;  for,  \n  many  in- 
stances, the  inhumation,  so  far  IVom  being  fatal, 
would  only  assist  the  insect's  natural  propensity  to 
hide  i'self  in  the  ground. 

The  plum  tree  is  said  to  flourish  in  almost  any 
soil  where  other  fruit  trees  will  grow.  I  have  hard- 
ly ever  seen  a  young  and  uninjured  tree  of  that 
sort,  whether  in  town  or  in  the  country,  (hat  was 
not  healiliy-looking  and  vigorous,  although  its 
fruit  might  never  come  to  perfection.  There  is 
nothing  in  our  climate  or  soil,  therefore,  to  preventj 
its  thrivini;;  and  all  that  remains  for  us,  Is  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  protecting  its  fruit. 

If  I  were  making  a  collection  of  apricot,  plum, 
arid  nectarine  trees,  (as  I  am,  indeed,)  whether  in 
the  country  or  in  town,  I  should  plant  them  near 
the  house,  for  greater  security;  and  if  possible  in 
the  yard,  that  I  might  have  a  brick  pavement  un- 
der and  around  them.  I  should  also  place  them 
much  nearer  together  than  trees  stand  in  an  orch- 
ard; that  is,  li  or  10  feet,  or  even,  in  some  cases, 
8  or  6  feet;  and,  allhou:;h  I  should  endeavour  td 
prevent  them  from  growing  very  large,  I  would  per- 
mit them  to  form  tall  stems.  In  such  an  arrange^ 
mcnt,  there  would  be  several  advantages.  You  might 
have  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  trees  in  a 
smaller  space;  there  would  not  be  required  so  much 
paving;  they  would  be  more  easily  superintended, ' 
and  would  shelter  each  other  from  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun;  and  the  fruit  would  not  be  so  ex- 
posed to   being  pilfered. 

Another  method  which  F  have  begun  to  carry 
into  ellect,  is  to  cultivate  these  sorts  of  fruit  on  (rei- 
tisc.i,  or,  as  they  are  usually  calleil  c^^palieis,  stand- 
ing ill  the  open  field  or  garden,  where  they  can  be 
watcheil,  and  facing  to  the  south.  It  is  not  of  much 
importance,  however,  how  they  front,  for  the  open 
trellis-work  admits  the  air  and  light  to  penetrate 
and  pass  in  every  direction,  and  the  sun  shines  upon 
it  from  all  its  aspects.  In  this  particular,  the  simple 
espalier  is  preferable  to  the  tvall,  which,  in  our  cli- 
mate, is  generally  too  hot  and  close.  'I'liese  espa- 
liers may  be  arranged  in  rows  of  any  leimlh,  one 
behind  the  other,  twenty  or  twenty-tive  feet  apart; 
and  the  interval  may  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
various  vegetables.  If  any  of  your  correspondents 
should  desire  it,  1  will  hereafter  give  you  the  details 
of  construction  accompanied  by  a  drawing.  'J'lie 
e^palier  need  not  be  confined  to  the  fruits  spccilieil 
above;  but  will  no  doubt  answer  very  well,  in  some 
plates,  for  the  peach,  the  pear,  and  even  the  fig.  Kor 
the  vine  they  are  commonly  used,  and  are  the  best 
w.iy  of  cnltivatiiii;  grapes  for  the  table. 

'I'he  principal  advantages  of  this  mode  arc  these: 
that  it  occupies  less  room;  that  you  may  pave  along 
under  the  trees  at  less  expense;  that,  as  they  are 
never  suffered  to  grow  hii;her  than  five  or  six  feet, 
or  seven  or  eight  at  the  utmost,  evi-ry  pait  of  them 
can  be  easily  reached,  to  pluck  olf  the  fruit,  to  cut 
away  deail  and  broken  branches,  to  remove  and  de- 
stroy any  insects  that  may  lix  upon  them;  and  that 
they  may  be  covered  in  the  late  frosts  ami  cold 
iii;;hts  of  the  spring.  Trees  of  the  kind  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  do  npt  require  protection  in 
the  wiiiler;  and  hardly  any  fruit  that  <loe»,is  worth 
cullivatin;;  on  a  lir^e  scale:  but  there  is  much  dan 
gcr  to  be  apprehended,  even  to  the  hardiest  plants, 


fioiii  late  frosts  in  the  spnnj;,  when  they  are  in 
blossom,  or  their  fruit  is  tendir,  or  their  buds  are 
just  expanding;  and  a  person  who  has  not  witness- 
ed it,  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  slight  a  pro- 
tection will  elTectually  secure  them.  A  mat,  thrown 
loosely  over  the  lop  of  the  trellis,  and  hanging 
to  the  ground;  or  even  leafed  branches  set  up 
a',;ainst  the  tree,  will  generally  suffice.  If  you  have 
wall  r  at  a  proper  elevation,  it  is  also  very  easy  to 
irriu'ite  trees  or  vines  planted  in  this  way. 

I'or  the  culture  and  training  of  fruit  trees  on 
trellises,  ample  directions  are  given  by  Forsyth  and 
Mc.Mahon,  each  of  whose  treatises  every  man 
should  possess  who  wishes  to  have  good  fruit. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  an  espalier  orchard,  a  situ- 
ation would  be  the  best,  I  think,  in  which  the  trees 
should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  only  until  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
many  of  the  disasters  that  occur  to  our  trees,  are 
oriasioncd  by  the  intensity  of  our  summer  suns. — 
This  protection  miirht  be  afforded  by  planting  the 
trellis  within  the  afternoon  shade  of  a  wood  or  a 
line  of  buildings;  and,  in  some  degree  also,  by  giv- 
ing; it  a  proper  front. 

If  these  observations,  sir,  should  be  useful  to  any 
person  who  is  anxious  to  be  informed,  1  shall  be 
much  gratified.  An  Amateur  merelt. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 

Though  the  season  for  transplanting  trees  has 
elapsed,  your  paper  of  last  week  may  become  a 
sourre  of  injury,  loss,  and  disappointment  to  some  of 
your  readers,  when  that  season  shall  return.  The 
extract  from  the  New  York  American,  if  not  very 
attentively  read,  will  not  coirecl,  but  confirm  and 
slreii;;lhen  the  erroneous  opinion,  loo  prevalent 
among  farmers,  that  when  a  tree  is  transplanted, 
not  only  its  life,  but  its  health  and  vigor  may  b« 
preserved,  with  all  its  top,  or  lieail,  whatever  loss 
it  sustains  in  its  roots.  Sir  Henry  Stuart,  referred 
to  in  the  extract,  speaks  of  trees  transplanted  with 
all  their  roots  retained.  Being  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, tlie  expense  of  moving  a  valuable  tree  xvai 
not  coisiilered;  the  proper  apparatus  must  be  pre- 
pared, «nd  the  lree,ivilli  all  its  roots,  must  lake  the 
station  wis  fancy  points  out.  The  roots  being  pre- 
served, the  top  requires  no  diminution. 

As  Irets  ordinarily  are  transplanted  in  this  vici- 
nity, the  price,  the  cost  of  moving  them,  is  a  pri- 
mary concrn.  A  tree  is  taken  from  (he  forest,  it 
is  brought  to  the  destined  spot,  the  ground  prepar- 
ed, and  the  tree  is  set  for  one  shillinc;,  and  the  la- 
bourer makes  high  wages,  and  seeks  employ  in 
thus  transplanting  trees!  What  is  the  consequence?  A 
what  is  the  laboui?  Having  broken  the  ground  at  ~ 
the  tree  with  his  hoe,  the  axe  is  sturdily  applied — 
every  root  of  considerable  size  is  cut  off  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  body,  while  a  few  smaller  ones 
are  left  'o  sustain  ami  nourish  the  whole  tree.  Not 
unfrequently,  nine-tenths  of  the  roots  arc  left  where 
the  tree  stood.  Now  I  ask,  can  the  remaining  tenth 
part  furnish  a  current  of  sap,  siilliciently  strong  and 
active  to  spread  over  the  whole  surface,  which  all 
the  roots  did  but  supply  as  nature  required?  Can 
this  lentil  part  perform,  not  only  its  own  part,  but 
also  that  of  the  other  nine?  It  cannot.  Let  the  whole 
top  remain,  and  in  this  case  there  can  be  but  (ee- 
hle,  very  feeble  foliiKc.anil  proliably  none.  The 
inp  that  rises  will  be  iliiiil  up  hxj  the  sun. 

Whatever  theorists  may  allege  to  the  contrary, 
mv  opinion  is  sustained  by  yarious  indisputable 
facts.  'I'he  vigorous,  heallliy  apph-  tree,  from  which 
the  whole  top  is  removed  for  tht-  insertion  of  crafts, 
frequently  dies  of  phtbora.  The  food  is  prepared 
and  hrou;;lit  forward  for  the  nourishment  of  all  the 
natural  branches — there  arc  no  mouths  to  drink  or 
receive  it.  Here  and  there  a  little  scion  relishes 
anil  enjoys  a  very  small  quantity,  the  remainder 
stagnates— the  stock  Is  drowned,  turns  black,  aud 
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p»ri»lic».  1  111-  I  li«*''  ull'ii  "<i«  liJi|nricm-c  li^i- 
eonvincrd  oli^i-tviiiu  lui'u,  iIihI  ivlicn'  >cioii»  are  »rl 
in  •  »igoroii*  Hoc  of  coiisiilcralilo  mzi',  the  urnii'r 
•hould  be  llircr  j'eitr!i  in  rcnioviim  (lie  onluial 
branchr.i.     'I'liis  r<'i»o.iiiig  is  ttricllr  itpjilicBble  to 

4 he  transplanlcil  Irrc.  The  roots  wlinli  Ihke  a  new 
Utioii,  slioulil  not  be  \»\rii  above  tbeir  iiicRns.  IT 
kair  tlie  roots  are  rut  off.  »'liy  olili^r  them  10  lup- 
porl  niore  lb  in  half  their  branches?  It  appears  to 
me  ratiiinni  to  lei  roots  and  branches  be  propor- 
tioned, in  the  second  position,  as  nature  propor- 
I    lioned  them  in  the  first. 

Uavin^  paid  much  attention  to  this  interesting 
•ulijcct.  I  am  satisfied  there  is  little  danger  of  re- 
moving too  many  branches  from  a  tree  transplant- 
ed, if  depred.«ti'iii  has  been  liiiMly  made  upon  its 
roots.  If  it  neeils  more  receptacles  for  the  sap  fur- 
nished, it  pro*  ides  them  nithout  labour? 

It  IS  peculiarly  cratifj  ins;  to  the  observing  tra- 
veller in  this  vicinity,  to  see  the  tUkte,  the  enter- 
prise, liberality,  and  patriotism,  uhieb  a  few  spirit- 
ed and  benevolent  individuals  have  displayed,  in 
lining  so  many  of  our  streets  and  villacjcs  with  dou- 
ble ranges  of  rich  and  well  chosen  forest  trees. — 
But  little  exertion  is  now  necessary,  to  render  each 
of  our  public  roads  a  dellt;htful  promenade  in  a 
»ery  few  years.  When  in  future,  the  weary  travel- 
ler; after  being  scorched  and  broiled  in  an  open 
road,  on  a  sultry  summer  day,  shall  realize  the 
refreshing  air  of  a  long,  smooth,  and  shady  street, 
he  will  bless  the  memory  of  that  publick  benefac- 
tor, whose  liberality  provided  such  a  prospect,  and 
(Uch  an  innocent  luxury,  for  publick  and  private 
tnjoyment.  [Ln;ic(«(ci-  Gaz. 
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(From  Bordley's  Husbandry.) 
DISIILLATJON. 
The  Dutch  method  of  preparing  wash,  for  malt 
spirit,  saves  much  trouble  and  procures  a  larje 
quantity  of  spirit.  It  is  the  most  profitable  method, 
and  reduces  the  two  operations  of  brewing  and  fer- 
mtniing  into  one.  It  is  this; — In  proportion  to  lOlb 
of  malt  in  ^iie  meal,  and  31b  of  common  wheat 
meal,  they  add  -i  gallons  of  cold  water,  stirring  all 
well  together:  then  add  5  gallons  of  water  boiling 
kot;  and  again  stir  all  together.  When  this  is  coM 
they  add  -2  ounces  of  solid  yeast;  and  ferment  it  in 
a  Warm  place,  loosely  covered. — In  England,  by 
drawing  and  ma-hiii«:  for  spirit,  as  thoy  do  for  beer, 
pumping  into  coolers,  and  running  it  into  ferment- 
ing backs,  and  fermenting  it,  they  have  twice  the 
labour,  and  lose  much  spirit,  by  leaving  the  gross 
bottoms  out  of  the  still,  lor  fear  of  burning.  Sib- 
ley's Mist.  AJiscel.  pa.  352. 

FRESHENING  S.VLT  PROVISIONS. 
In  my  passage  on  the  Chcs.ipeake,  I  observed  my 
skipper  would  sometimes  slice  sallf  d  barrel  pork, 
and  in  a  few  miniilcs  freshen  the  slices  in  a  frying 
pan;  and  then  boil  ihcm  for  his  dinner.  The  pork 
slices  were  put  in  fresh,  cold  water,  in  a  frying  pan, 
and  held  over  a  fire  till  the  water  began  (o  svumer 
^ncver  sulTering  it  to  hoil  in  the  least.)  This  water 
was  then  thrown  away,  and  other  colil  fresh  water 
was  put  in  a  pot  to-eiher  with  the  slices  of  pork. 
They  were  then  boiled  till  enough. — This  was  ap- 
plied, in  my  family,  to  freshening  salt  fish:  cpcci- 
ally  cod  sounds;  ami  it  answered  admirably.  Sonie- 
liraes  they  were  so  over  freshed,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary lo  e»t  salt  with  them. 


\N  hen  your  hens  are  near  laying,  mix  a  little  net- 
lle-seed  with  their  food,  and  always  feed  your  poul- 
try at  regular  periods,  which  will  cause  them  to  be 
familiar.  When  you  design  to  set  a  ben,  never  put 
more  Ibao  twelve  eggs  under  her. 


INL.VND   NAVKiATION. 
Northern  Skction  of  tiik  L'.mtkh  Statks. 

The  plan  and  execution  iif  the  two  canals  of  New 
Vork,  and  peihaps  still  more,  the  plan  ami  very 
near  advance  to  completion  of  the  Wellarid  canal 
ill  Upper  Canuila,  have  arrested  not  alone  llic  at- 
I'-ntiun  of  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  but  of  Europe,  to  the  natural  and  artificial 
navigation  of  the  sea  of  Canada, 

The  St.  Lawrence  or  drain  of  that  inland  sea,  is 
a  river,  or  more  correctly  a  strait,  entirely  pecu- 
liar to  itself  in  Ameiica,and  having  but  one  coun- 
terpart, that  of  the  ManiiDra  Black  sea,  and  sea  of 
Azoph.  'I'o  reach  this  fresh-water  inland  sea  by  a 
canal  route  from  the  dawn  of  civilized  settlemen!. 
engaged  ihe  minds  of  every  man  of  deep  rellection 
who  traversed  the  intermediate  space  from  Ihe  val- 
ley of  the  Hudson.  The  accompli, limcnt  of  this 
daring  design  we  have  witnessed,  by  the  opening  of 

,  not  one,  but  two  chains  of  canal  and  river  routes. 

j'l'lie  Erie  canal  entering  above,  and  the  Chaniplain 
below  the  great  rock  shelf  of  Niagara. 

As  far  as  the  mere   practicability  of  forming  ca- 
Inalsfrom  the  Hudson    into  St.  Lawrence    basin,  is 
j  concerned,  the  dispute  is  at  rest;  but  there  are  other 
I  very    weighty    considerations  connected   with  this 
I  great  section    of  commercial    interconimunicalion 
1  which  has  never  yet  received   due   attention.     The 
[day  is  approaching  by  not  slow  advance  when   Ihe 
I  Iree  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  be  dem md- 
jed  by  the  people  of  Ihe  northwestern  sections  of  Ihe 
United  Slates,  ami  demanded  in  a  voice  which  iiei 
llier  the  United  States  or  British  governments,  will 
be  able  to  disregard.     However  despotic  or  free  in 
name,  all  governments  are  in  fact  Ihe  mere  organs 
of  public  will,  and  when  events  or  interests  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude,  arouse  any   people  to  Ihe  discus- 
sion of  their  aggregate  will,  governments  of  what- 
ever form  must  yield  to  moral   and   physical  force 
combined.     It   is  a  question  not   vet  decided,  how 
far  any  nation  having  political  authoiitv  over  the  ter- 
ritory along  the  banks  of  a  natural  water  channel,  is 
authorised  by  ihe  laws  of  either  nature  or  nations, 
to  bar  its  free  use  to  other  nations,  particularly  in 
cases    where  absolutely    requisite    to    internalional 
communication.     To  answer  this  question  in  favor 
of  the  right  of  stoppage,  would  be  lo  say  that  Uen 
mark  has  a  right  to  close  the  Baltic,  and  Turkey  a 
similar  right  lo  deny  a  passage  through  the  Darda- 
nelles and   Thraeian   Bosphorus;   and  without  any- 
very   violent  sirctcli  of  concession,  would  grant  to 
France  and  Great  Britain,  the  right  lo  close  by  con- 
vention between  themselves  the  British  channel- 

It  is  no  little  curious,  that  Ihe  two  most  rising  na- 
tions in  the  world  are  most  deeply  interested  to'set- 
tle  this  question  in  favor  of  unrestrained  intercourse. 
It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  de- 
mand which  Russia  is  now  enforcing  with  300,000 
men,  is  one  of  recent  date.  When  Peter  I.  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1C96,  his  attention  was  first  turned 
towards  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  his  first  naval 
operations  were  made  to  secure  the  mouth  of  the 
Don.  The  first  Russian  ship  of  war  was  built  at 
Voronetz  on  the  Don,  with  a  view  lo  facililale  Ihe 
taking  of  Azoph.  which  fell  into  Ihe  hands  of  Peter 
in  11)97,  and  Taiganroe,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  sea  of  Azoph  was  fixed  upon  as  the  future  seat 
of  Russian  power.  These  great  designs  were  made 
too  soon;  Turkey  was  still  too  comparatively  power- 
ful; Azoph  was  again  lost  to  Russia,  and  Peter  sub 
slituted  the  swamps  of  Ihe  Neva  lo  the  shores  of 
the  Azoph  sea,  and  Petersburg  rose  as  if  by  mapic 
amid  alternately  frozen  and  fiooded  morasses  in  N. 
lat.  CO.  The  narrow  escape  of  Ihe  Czar  and  his 
army  in  171 1,  on  Ihe  banks  of  the  Prulh,  only  sus- 
pended, however,  a  design  which  became  the  main 
spring  of  Ilimian  politics,  and   now,    1823,  a  line 


ifiia  linn  of  Uuioian  polilirn  it  the  Iree  navigation  of 
Ihe  Thraeian  Bosphnrii-,  Galhpuly  and  I|clh>pont 
or  nardRncllcs.  In  aui  h  a  riuili-sl,  it  would  be  as 
iiiui-h  folly  to  charge  the  eiiipi-ior  Nicholas  with 
personal  ambition,  as  it  would  lo  elmrgu  Iniii  with 
land-lucking  the  Ilhiek  sea,  or  lu  cliaige  hiiii  with 
that  increased  popiilaliuii,  science  aiitl  eummeicial 
avidity  which  is  carrying  him  wilh  Ihe  double  cur- 
rent of  physical  and  moral  power  into  Ihe  iMt-diter- 
ranean.  It  was  a  similar  di«pule  which  put  Louisi- 
ana into  the  lianils  of  the  United  Slates.  The  Span- 
ish government  win  n  in  lull  possession  of  Ihe  fllis- 
sissippi,  had  as  uiiecpiivocally  a  right  to  debar  its 
use  lo  other  nations  as  'I'lirkey  can  now  have  to  shut 
the  Eiixinc.  'ihe  United  Stales  secured  a  natu- 
ral right  by  peaceable  neguciation  and  1.7  inilliunt  of 
d(dlar»,  in  place  of  establishing  Ihe  same  right  by 
l.')0  million  of  dollars  and  a  w.ir;  whether  a  demand 
or  precisely  like  principles,  respecting  Ihe  Si.  Law- 
rence will  be  settled  wiih  as  hllle  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure,  time  will  deleinnne.  Whate- 
ver may  be  Ihe  issue  we  shall  in  Ihe  present  instance 
proceed  to  examine  the  relative  cuiniiiercial  chan- 
nels of  the  natural  section  before  us,  or  the  base  of 
existing  political  subdivision. 

On  the  side  of  the  U.-iited  State  as  early  as  |827, 
two  canals  were  in  actual  operation.  Previous, 
however,  to  the  complelion  of  cither,  il  became  ob- 
vious to  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  Canadas, 
Ihat  when  open,  Ihe  Erie  canal  in  pailicular,  would 
divert  an  immense  mass  of  produce  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  channel  lo  New  York.  Wilh  a  view  to 
obviate  consequences  of  such  a  revolution,  and  with 
slill  more  cnlighlened  and  liberal  liews,  the  Canada 
Land  Company  projected,  and  have  in  great  part 
executed  the  Wellaml  canal  As  this  new  chain  of 
inland  navigation  is  but  little  known  in  the  United 
States,  some  dc;scri))tive  detail  is  necessary. 

Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  are  separated  by  a  peB- 
insula,  extending  wilh  a  length  of  40  miles  cast 
and  w(  St,  between  the  western  exiiemity  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  soulh-eastem  of  the  former,  and  with 
a  mean  width  of  25  miles.  Along  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  this  peninsula  winds  Niagara  river,  falling  from 
lake  lo  lake  331  feet.  Three-lourihs  of  the  whols 
surface  is  a  plain  in  part  marshy,  and  spreading 
northward  from,  and  very  lillle  elevated  above  lake 
Erie.  'I'he  plain  is  Icrminaled  about  six  miles  from 
lake  Ontario  by  that  rock  ledge  over  ivhich  the  waters 
of  lake  Erie  precipitate,  and  form  that  sublime  na- 
tural curiosity,  the  falls  of  Niagara.  Between  tba 
suinniit  level  and  Ihe  soiirthern  shore  of  lake  Onta- 
rio, Ihe  ground  falls  rapidly,  and  leaves  a  narrow 
alluvial  border  along  the  lake,  stretching  from  the 
mouth  of  Niagara  river  to  Burlinglon  Bay. 

Grand  or  Ouse  river  of  Upper  Canada  rises  at 
N.  lat  -IJ  deg.  40  m.  long  3i  \V.  from  Washington, 
in  Ihe  country  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  and 
llowing  thence  soulh  70  miles,  enters  Hahlimand 
county, and  turning  to  S.  E.  winds  by  a  very  tortuous 
channel  but  slugglish  current  into  lake  Erie,  which 
it  enter?  10  miles  directly  west  from  the  outlet  of  that 
lake,  a  Her  an  entire  comparative  course  of  100  miles. 
'I'his  stream  in  the  lower  part  of  its  channel  forms  a 
soulhernest  termination  lo  the  peninsula  we  are  de- 
scribing. 

Rising  cast  from  Grand  river,  at  about  16  miles 
from  lake  Erie,  the  Wclland  or  Chippewa  river 
llows  by  a  general  course  lo  the  eastward,  and  falls 
into  Niagara  river  immediately  above  the  rapids 
which  precede  the  falls.  Similar  lo  Grand  river, 
the  Welland  is  a  very  slugglish  siieam.  In  reality 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  >*hole  plain  above 
the  ridge  is  an  almost  dead  flat,  having  in  no  direc- 
tion sullicient  inclination  to  admit  any  great  veloci- 
ty of  current  in  the  streams. 

The  Welland  canal  commences  in  Port  IMallland 
at  the  mouth  of  Grand  river,  an<l  follows  the  chan- 
nel of  that  stream  one  and  Iwo-fifihs  of  a  mile,  and 
thence  up  Broad  creek  seventh  eighths  of  a  mile. 
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Here  the  aitiliiial  ilhinnel  coiniin  ticc.s  li)  a  cut  ul  10 
miles  lhrou:;li  \\  inllecl  marsh.  This  pxttnsive  mo- 
rass spreails  lnlHein  Grand  and  Welland  river,  v\e 
rated  but  from  10  lo  l(j  feet  above  lake  Erie.  En- 
tering Welland  river  and  deseendinK  il  10  miles, 
the  canal  is  then  conducted  through  the  ,«nnimit 
ridge  Tjy  a  stupe  ndoiis  deep  cut,  only  eii'iilled  in 
America  by  the  Di'sague  near  Mexico.  '1  he  level 
of  VVelland  river  preserved  to  lock  No.  1,  44  mill  s 
from  the  deep  cut.  Thus  far  steam  boat>,  by  either 
Welland  or  Gr;iiid  rivers  are  admitted.  Approach- 
ing the  brow  of  ilie  mountain  ridge  another  deep  cut 
of  onc-fourlh  of  a  mile  leads  to  the  Irememlous 
brow,  down  which  in  a  mile  and  11  Dillis,  nearly 
the  v\hole  dilfrrence  of  level  between  lake  Erie  and 
Ontario,  is  overcome  by  17  locks  of  100  by  21  feet. 
The  locks  wesUvard  of  the  mountain  ricl^e  are  125 
by  40  feet.  There  are  very  few  if  any  works  of  art 
yet  constructed  in  America,  more  worthy  of  a  visit 
than  this  preci|iiee  of  locks  which  are  placed  alont; 
the  declirity,  winding  from  right  to  lell,  none  near- 
er each  other  than  30  yards,  in  order  tn  sive  room 
to  intervening  rescrvoiis.  At  the  foot  of  this  series, 
the  canal  is  le<l  along  a  ravine  2i  miles  by  1-2  locks, 
to  St.  Catharines,  having  descended  from  the  sum- 
mit level  Ai-i  feel.  From  the  latter  point  lo  lake 
Ontario  5  miles,  the  canal  by  four  locks,  reaches 
its  northern  termination  in  Port  Dalhousie. 

If  we  consider  the  colonial  condition  of  Canada, 
the  thinness  of  population  and  limited  resources  ol 
the  people  of  that  country,  it  is  impossible  to  repress 
our  admiration  of  the  splendid  design  and  prompt 
execution  of  this  truly  great  work.  It  will,  when 
completed,  admit  the  passage  of  the  lar:;i'5t  vessels 
which  can  navigate  on  lake  Erie,  and  it  is  expected 
to  be  opened  late  in  the  preseat  or  early  in  the  en- 
suing year. 

The  Canada  Land  Company  has  the  immortal 
honor  of  planning  and  forming  this  connecting  link 
In  their  chain  of  water  intercommunicatinn  between 
the  upper  and  lower  sub-basins  of  the  Si.  Lawrence. 
Never  has  any  work  more  eBectually  answered  its 
purposes  than  will  the  VVelland  canal.  The  largest 
vessels  that  can  navigate  lake  Erie,  and  enter  its 
•hallow  ports,  are  generally  about  from  50  to  90 
tons,  with  a  breadth  of  beam  of  20,  and  keel  of  90 
feet.  The  objects  which  were  to  be  obtained  by 
the  formation  of  the  VVelland  canal,  have  already 
been  stated,  but  there  are  other  advantages  secured 
to  its  projectors, or  possesiors,  which  sannot  be  over- 
looked, and  one  of  the  greatest  arises  from  the  pre- 
vailing winds  on  lake  Erie,  and  from  the  peculiar 
manner  by  whii  li  that  lake  dchoucliei  into  Niagara 
river.  The  winds  ihroughout  the  year  blow  so  gen- 
erally down  the  lake  as  to  demand  for  a  voyage 
from  BufTaloe  to  Detroit,  from  three  to  four  or  live 
times  as  many  days  as  the  reverse  passage.  Lake 
Erie  narrov\ing  also  at  its  north-eastern  extremily, 
and  Niagara  river  turning  nearly  at  right  angles  lo 
the  general  course  ol  the  lake,  forms  a  gorsje  '"to 
which  ice  is  driven  by  the  never  tiring  westerly  and 
north-westerly  winils.  F'^rom  these  combined  causes. 
the  outlet  of  the  VVelland  canal  will  be  open  from 
one  to  two  munlhs  annually  longer  than  will  that  ul 
the  Eric  canal  Irom  liiill'aliie  and  Bl.iek  Kock. 

Without  indulging  an  illiberal  spirit  of  national 
rivalry,  it  is  uIividus  that  nature  itself  points  out  the 
necessity  of  obvialing  by  artificial  means  the  very 
defective  navi'.calion  of  l.ikc  Erie.  Except  Detroit 
and  Niagara  iivers  no  one  of  the  shore  harbors  ol 
lake  Erie,  admits  a  .safe  and  steaily  entrance  of  7 
feet;  also  aloni-  the"  United  States  sliiire,  extend 
long  lines  of  ro<k  bound,  and  on  the  Canada  sidi- 
equally  extended  and  dan^jerous  reefs  of  sand.  To 
these  unchangeable,  impediments  in  the  earth,  may 
be  added  the  perennial  currents  of  air,  lo  doom  the 
navijation  of  this  sheet  of  water  lo  eternal  ilanger, 
and  diminutive  lonnagc.  " llivrm  trcrc,  vtndf.  lo  sup- 
ply caiiah  u-itit  tBiiler,"  said  BrimlU  y.  and  never  was 
the  sublime  cxpreasioo  more  applicable  than  aloog 


like  Erie.  'I'hesame  streams  which  deny  enlranee 
lo  large  vessels  from  the  lake,  would  afford  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  to  a  canal,  never  certainly  did 
more  circumstances  combine  to  excite  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  other  undertaking,  than  does  to 
that  of  encircling  lake  Erie  with  a  canal  from  Buf- 
I'aloe  to  Detroit.  It  would  more  than  complete  the 
chain  already  in  part  executed  in  the  Erie,  and  in 
progress  in  the  Ohio  canal;  and  the  whole  taken  to- 
gether, constitute  one  of  the  most  useful  and  exten- 
sive lines  of  natural  and  artificial  navigation,  not 
only  in  existence,  but  which  the  earth  admits  to  be 
put  into  existence. 

'J'he  following  table  of  stationary  distances  will  at 
once  enable  the  reader  to  perceive  the  facilities 
which  nature  itself  presents  to  the  advancement  of 
the  proposed  work. 

BufTaloe  habour  to  Smoker's  creek,  miles.  4 

Cayuga  creek,             .             .             .  9 —   13 

Two  Sisters  creek,                           .  6 —   19 

Cattaraugus  cicek,      .             .             .  9—  28 

Dunkirk  harbour,  13 —  41 

Fredonia  creek,          .  1 —  42 

Portland  mouth  of  Chataqne  creek,  14 —  50 

Northern  angle  of  Pennsylvania,       •  10 —  66 

Twenty  INlile  creek,           .              .  1 —  67 

Sixteen  Mile  creek,     .              .              .  6 —  73 

Twelve  Mile  creek,           •              .  5 —  78 

Erie  town  and  harbour,           .              .  8 —  86 
Fairview  and  mouth  of  Walnut  creek,    3 —  91 

Elk  creek,                           .             .  6—97 

Crooked  creek,                         .             •  5 — 102 

Norllivvesl  ansle  of  Pennsylvania,  4 — 106 

Coneaught  village  and  river              .  1  — 107 

Ashtabula  village  and  river,  14 — 121 
New    Market  and   mouth  of  Grand 

river,            ....  27—148 
Creek,               .             .9—157 
Cuyahoga  river  and  town  of  Cleve- 
land, where  the  Ohio  canal  debouches 

into  lake  Erie,            .              .              .  IS — 175 

Rocky  river,                .                           .  6 — 181 

Black  river,                       .              .  18—199 

Beaver  river,                                         .  4 — 203 

Vermillion  river,                         .  5 — 203 

Old  Woman's  creek                          .  10—218 

Huron  river,                                  •  3—221 

Sandusky  bay,            .                           .  10-231 

Portage  river,    .              .  20—251 

Toussaint  river,                       .  8 — 259 

Maumee  river,     .             .  15 — 274 

Raisin  river,                            .               .  9—283 

Stoney  creek,       .              .               .  6 — 288 

Huron  river,                            .             .  10—298 

Rouge  river,                     .             •  22—320 

Detroit,          ....  3—325 

At  the  Grst  blush,  it  will  no  doubt  to  many  per' 
sons  appear  extravagant,  to  propose  bordering  a  na" 
vigable  lake  of  above  300  miles  in  length,  with  a 
canal;  but  if  a  careful  comparison  Is  made  between 
the  safety  and  regularity  of  transportation  by  such 
a  canal,  and  the  very  uncertain  and  tedious  naviga- 
tion of  the  lake,  a  decision  would  at  once  be  made 
III  favor  of  the  former.  The  same  canal  boat  which 
would  be  loaded  in  the  Ohio  or  Hudson,  could  with 
out  transhipment,  be  conveyed  to  the  opposite  ex- 
lieme. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  in 
such  a  canal,  is  that  it  could  be  carried  upwards  of 
.iOO  miles  on  one  level,  if  such  a  mode  should  be 
reijuisile;  and  in  any  manner  of  construction,  would 
demand  less  lockage  and  be  more  secure  of  an  uii- 
iiiternipled  supply  of  water,  than  any  other  canal 
line  ol  erpial  length  which  can  be  traced  in  th<: 
United  Slates. 

Beside  the  Cuyahoga  and  Ohio  ranal,  several 
oilier  navijjable  sireams  issue  from  Ohio  and  Mi- 
i'liit;an.  Mild  tlow  into  lake  Erie,  of  which,  Vermil 
hull,  lluruu    uf  Ohio,  Sandusky,  Maumee,  Raisin, 


Huron  of  .Michigan,  and  Kiviero  Rouge  are  consid- 
erable volumes  of  water 

In  the  very  rapid  advance  of  population,  the  al- 
most naturally  continuous  navigable  line  by  the  Wa- 
bash and  Maumee,  will  come  forward  and  obtrude 
itself  on  public  notice,  much  sooner  than  any  per- 
son would  now  dare  to  anticijiale.  A  single  glance 
on  a  map  of  that  part  of  the  United  States,  will  ren- 
fliT  demonstrative,  bow  completely  Itie  Wabash  and 
M  iiinice  route  would  harmonize  wuh  the  Ohio  and 
Kile  canals.  But  we  must  pause,  the  many  nation- 
al and  individual  henetits  of  the  suggested  improve- 
Jnents  are  so  obvious,  as  to  present  themselves  at 
once  without  a  prompter.  My  nejt  will  be  employ- 
ed on  a  general  view  of  the  Canadian  sea,  and  St. 
Li>vrenee  river. 

1  Errata  lo  Rafts  in  the  Rcil  and  .Mchafalaya  rivers, 
column  2nd,  (lage  149,  for  •'Progu)i"  read  Progny] 

IiASIISS'  DEFAXLTIVXSigT. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

In  the  "Toilet,  or  Ladies'  Cabinet,"  published 
once  a  week  al  Providence,  R.  1.,  we  have  the  fol- 
low iiiK  selection. 

Female  education  is  of  immense  importance,  a* 
connected  with  domestic  life.     It  is  at  home  where 
man  generally  passes  the  largest  portion  of  his  time, 
where  he  seeks  a  refuge  from  the  vexations  and  em 
barrassmenis  of  business,  an  enchanting  repose  from 
exertion,  a  relaxation  from  care  by  the  interchange 
of  all'eelion;  where  some  of  his   finest   sympathies, 
lasles,  and  moral  and  relli;ious   feelings  are  formed 
and  nourished;  where  is   the   treasure  of  pure  and 
disinterested  love,  such   as  is   seldom   found  in  the    J 
busy  walks  of  a  selfish  and  calculating  world.     No-      » 
thing  can  be  more  desirable  than  to  make  one's  do 
mestic  abode  the  highest  object  of  his  attachmeat 
and  satisfaction. 

Well  ordered  home,  man's  best  delight  to  make, 

And  by  submissive  wisdom,  modest  skill, 

With  every  gentle  care-eluding  art 

To  raise  her  virtues,  animate  the  bliss, 

And  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life — 

This  be  the  female  dignity  and  praise. 

Neither  rank  nor  splendid  mansions,  nor  expensive- 
ly furnished  apartments,  nor  luxurious  repasts  eia 
accomplish  these  actions.  They  are  to  be  obtain- 
ed only  from  the  riches  of  elevated  principles,  froia 
the  nobility  of  virtue,  from  the  splendor  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  beauty,  from  the  banquet  of  rn- 
tined  taste,  atTeclionate  deportment,  and  intellec- 
tual pleasures.  Intelligence  and  piety  throw  the 
brightest  sunshine  over  the  dwellings  of  private 
life,  and  these  are  the  results  of  female  education 
Intelligence  and  animated  discourse,  eminently 
exalt  the  disunity,  and  multiply  the  charms  of  every 
female  that  can  excel  in  them — 

It  is  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 

K  sober  certainty  of  walking  blisa. 

She  who  can  sustain  an  elevated  course  of  conver- 
sation; whose  mind  soars  above  the  trifles  and  com- 
mon thin:;s  of  time  and  sense;  who  is  distinguished 
for  well  digested  opinions,  sensible  remarks,  habits 
of  Ihinkins;  and  observation,  good  juilgment,  and  a 
well  disci(ilincd  temper,  is  a  perpetual  source  of 
bleisinx"  and  exhiliration  to  all  within  her  circle. — 
She  will  make  home  all  that  is  desirable,  so  that 
none  of  her  household  will  need  or  wish  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  h.ippiness.  They  will  he  able  "to 
drink  waters  out  of  their  own  cisterns,  and  running 
waters  out  of  their  own  wells." 


HvrPY  PARENTAL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  son  of  a  niini-ter,  now  living,  had  by  some 

means  ex.ileil    the   displeasure  of  his   lather.     Hii 

lalher  Ihoiiuhi  It  ri:;bl  to  be  reserved  for  an  hour  or 

two;  tod  when  asked  a  question  about  the  busineN 
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of  the  day.  Iif  ««»  vrry  uliorl  in  Ins  Hns«iT  to  Ills 
«on.  An  hour  or  more  r!«|i»irtl;  llic  tiiiii'  >v«5  ne»r 
\y  trriTcd  «lirn  llir  umlli  »\ii!>  to  rr|MMl  liu  le.ison« 
Ho  came  into  lii>  Ulhcr's  »tuil) ,  ami  ^ni'l  "P*!'*.  ' 
cannot  learn  my  Ir^son  i'xc(-|it  you  »ill  I'oricive  ine; 
I  think  I  sh^tll  n'vi-r  olVcnJ  aicaiii."  Ili>  laiher  re- 
plied, "All  I  Hi>li  IS  to  makr  you  scnsitile  of  your 
litult;  when  you  a.-kiiowled|>c  il.  you  know  all  is 
easily  reconciird  willi  me."  "'rin'n,  |i;i|)a,"  ».iy»  , 
lie,  "pive  me  tlie  toki-n  of  reroiinlution,  and  seal 
It  Willi  a  kiss."  'I'lie  hand  w.is  (iivcn,  and  the  seal 
moil  heartily  exrlianRfd,  on  each  side-  ••Now," 
exclaimed  llic  drar  lioy,  "I  will  learn  Latin  and 
Greek  with  any  lu)dy;"''aiid  n>-d  to  liis  little  study. 
••.Slo|),  stop,"  exil.iiim-il  his  f.illiiT,  "have  you  not 
a  Heavenly  Father?  If  what  you  have  done  lie  evil, 
He  is  disple.ised.  and  you  must  a|i|>ly  to  him  for 
forgirenesa."  Willi  tears  slarlinK  in  his  eyes,  he 
said,  "Papa,  /  irc/W  to  him  Jint:  I  knew,  except  he 
wat  reconciled,  I  could  do  nulhiiii;,"  and  wiili  tears 
now  fast  rollin;;,  be  said,  "I  hope,  I  hope.  He  has 
forgiven  me;  and  now  I  am  happy."  His  father 
oever  bad  orcasion  to  look  at  him  with  a  shade  ol 
disapprobation  from  that  lime  to  bis  death. 


Trom  the  Hesperus. 
ORIGINAL  EPIGRAM. 
When  Harry  was  old,  to  Maria  he  said, 
"My  dear,  if  you  please,  we  will  marry;" 
But  Maria  replied  with  a  loss  of  her  bead, 
"1  never  will  wed  Ihr  Old  Harry." 
He  waited  till  all  her  Kay  suitors  were  gone, 
Then  cried,  "a  fine  dance  they  have  led  you; 
The  hand  that  I  olTer'd.you  treated  with  scorn, 
And  now,  the  Old  Harry  won't  wed  you.'" 

X.  Y.  G. 


SrORTIN^O  OI.IO. 


lixtract  of  a   letter    from   Sir    llichard    llitiitcr,  to 
Mr.MeTaviaU 

London,  June  bih,  1828. 

The  setter  dog's  name  '\3"Diult"  be  was  3  years 
old  1  isl  May. 

He  is  of  Mr.  Tomara's  breed,  who  lives  in  the 
Wickluw  Muiiiitaiiis.  His  sire  was  an  K.ntrlish  tlici 
loiii^h  bred  setter,  anil  bis  dam  a  beaiitilul  while 
ln«li  one;  no  cross  can  be  more  pcrfeel — I  hey  are 
»ell  known  in  Ireland,  by  the  appellation  of  3'o- 
iinna's  breed. 

The  female's  name  is  "Dido,"  she  was  S  years  old 
last  October;  she  is  one  ol  Mr.  La  Toucbe's  breed, 
and  was  bred  in  the  county  of  Kildare — il  is  iinpus- 
.-ilile  to  have  hi:;ber  blood — there  is  no  cross  in  lliis 
breed,  she  is  purely  Irish;  ii;reat  care  is  taken  by  biiii 
that  ibey  do  not  breed  in  and  in,  by  which  llie  pro- 
duce would  degenerate — lliey  are  well  knou  n  all  over 
Ireland  by  the  denomination  of  the  La  2'ouche  breed. 


(From  late  English  Papers.) 
Chess. — The  long  pending  match  between  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  chess  clubs,  is  still  t;oiiii; 
on.  It  is  about  four  years  since  the  match  was  be- 
gun, and  four  games  have  been  played  wilb  equal 
success.  The  fifth  is  now  playing,  and  the  pivces 
are  reduced  to  three,  and  the  pawns  to  five  on 
each  side;  hut  we  understand  that  the  London  club 
have  it  in  their  power  to  take  a  bishop  without  any 
iiiiniediate  loss  to  Ibemselres.  In  this  siluaiion,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  fate  of  the  game  and 
match  is  no  longer  doubtful. 


SETTER  DOGS. 
;.\   valuable   acquisition   for  the  lovers   of  field 
•ports,  has  been  gained  by  the  arrival  of  a  brace  of 
it'tlcr    dogs,    the     most    beautiful    we    have    seen, 
(.•nt    a   present   to   John    .McTavish,   Esq.   by    the 
Marquess  of  Welh  sV)  ,  K.  B.     Attracted   by    their 
fine  appearan>'e,and  aware  that  the  Irish  Alths  dog 
itands  unrivall.<l  wilb  European  sportsmen,  we  in 
quired  into  the  bi'tury  of  ihese,  with  a  view  to  regis 
terthe  particulars  under  Ibis  head  of  the  American 
Karmer,  to  enable  the  owners  of  their  descendants 
!o  refer   hereafter  to  an  authentic   account  of  their 
mportation  and  breed.     The  following  is  the  result 
>f  the  inquiry — The  dogs  are  of  bright  chesnut  co- 
our  ] 

Manor,  July  Zith,  1828. 

Dear  Sir— I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir 

Richard  Hunter,  respecting  the  dogs,  an   extract  of 

vhicb  I  annex       II  contains  the  infiirmalion    which 

ou  applied  for  last  spring,  and  which,  at  that  time, 

had  not  in  my  power  to  supply. 

Very  respectfully. 

JOHN  McTAVISH. 
'.  S.  Skinrer,  Es4. 


Extraordinary  Leap.— Colonel  Eimmerick,  a 
sportsman  and  a  soldier,  being  pursued  by  a  party 
of  light  horse,  when  goint:  with  despatches  from 
his  commander  in  chief,  the  late  Duke  of  Bruns- 
Kick,  rather  than  surrender,  leaped  a  precipice 
with  his  horse  of  thirty-six  feet  fall,  without  receiv- 
ing any  injury,  and  continueil  his  route.  In  com- 
memoration af  this  bold  and  gallant  daring,  his 
statue,  on  bis  steed,  was  erected  on  the  spot,  at 
Brucksel  in  Germany — a  monumeDt  of  his  zeal  and 
iatrepidity. 


Pedigrees  of  Thorough  bred  Horses. 
(Furnished   for    the  "Sporting  Olio"  in  the  American 
Farmer,  by  the  author  of  •'.fimob  of  Iht  Turf." 
( Continued  from  page  143.) 
106.  FiTZPARTNER,  sixteen  binds  and  a  quarter 
high,   got  by  the  noted  horse  Old  P.irtner,  his  dam 
by  the   imported    horse   Aristotle,  grandam    by  the 
noted  horse  Whittington,  greal  grandam  by  Double 
Bean,  out  of  an  imported  mare,  the   property  of 
Col  Eppes.  Datid  Clabkson. 

Jilbemark,  Va.,  March,,  1800. 

107. "Lexington,  a  fine  bay,  fifteen  hands  high, 
remarkable  for  his  great  slreiiKlh.  He  was  bred  by 
Richard  S.  Taylor,  of  the  county  of  King  William. 
He  was  got  by  the  celebrated  horse  old  Wildair, 
formerly  the  property  of  Col  J. dm  Syiue,  of  Hano 
ver  county;  his  dam  by  the  celebrated  horse  Longs 
dale;  bis  grandam  by  the  famous  horse  Jolly  Roger; 
his  great  grandam  descended  from  the  noted  run- 
ning horse  Gift,  which  was  imported  to  America 
some  years  past  by  the  late  Culuuel  Dangerfield,  of 
New  Kent  county. 

•Bpril  1st,  1800.  Andrew  Woodlet. 

108.  Lamplighter,  a  beaulirul  bay,  151  hands 
hiah,  elegantly  formed;  was  i:oi  by  Hart's  old  iin 
ported  horse  Medley;  bis  dam  by  Longsdale,  out 
of  Braxton's  imported  mare  killy  Fisher. 

PaolThilman. 
Hanover  Court  Houu,  Va.,  Feb  1801. 

109.  Young  Medley,  a  beautiful  iron  grey,  near 
ilfteen  bands  high,  remarkable  lor  bis  elegant  form, 


ijreal  speed  and  slrennlli.  He  was  kuI  l.y  Bellair,  (a 
Min  of  ohl  Medliy,)  hia  itam  was  cut  by  Ihe  famoui 
Pciiiisylvania  Farmer,  out  of  a  full  bred  Partner 
uiare.  Thu.mas  Well*. 

Charlotlewille,  Va.Jljml,  1801. 

110.  Hail  Storm,  a  beautiful  bay,  upwards  of 
sixteen  hands  high;  ten  years  old  last  spring.  He 
was  got  by  the  high  blooded  English  horse  Panta- 
loon, who  was  got  by  Matchem  out  of  a  high  bred 
ami  celebrated  running  mare.  Pantaloon  was  sire 
lo  Chanticleer's  dam,  and  many  fine  racers.  The 
ilam  of  Hail-Slorin  was  WinKyfeet,  who  was  got 
by  Jolly  Roger,  ivbo  was  got  by  Ibe  imported  Jolly 
Roger  out  of  Mary  Grey.  Wingyfcet  was  out  of 
Melpomene,  who  was  got  by  Burw ell's  Traveller, 
Melpomene's  dam  was  Virginia,  got  by  old  Mark 
.\iilbony  on  Polly  ByrJ,  who  was  got  by  Aristotle 
out  of  young  Bonny  Lass,  who  was  gut  by  JoHy 
Roger  out  of  old  Bonny  Las<,  a  fine  English  mare. 

Fka.ncis  H.  OAncBv. 
Charles  City  Court  House,  Va.,  Jan.  1802. 

111.  GiMCRACv.a  roan  colour,  was  got  by  Hart's 

imported  Medley,  (Ibe  best  blood  in  England,)  bis 
dam  by  Ariel,  brother  lo  old  Partner;  his  grandam 
by  Whitlinglon;  his  great  gramlam  by  Dabster,  out 
of  C(d.  Anthony  Thornton's  celebrated  roan  mare, 
considered  the  first  of  her  day  in  England. 

F.  G.  Bacok. 
J\"ullaway  county,  Va.,  March,  I80i. 

N.  B.  Gimcrack  was  a  celebrated  racer  and  foal 
getter. 

112.  Saws  Culotte,  a  chestnut  sorrel,  T  years 
old  Ibis  spring,  was  got  by  old  Celer,  dam  by  tha 
imported  Medley;  grandam  a  thornuih  bred  Fear- 
nooirhl  marc.  .Stephen  Davis. 

Charlotte  county,  Va.,  March,  180i. 

N.  B.  Sans  Culotte  was  bred  by  the  hoB.  Joha 
Randolph,  and  was  a  very  high  lornied  horse  and 
valuable  foal  getter. 

113.  YoaHO  Dare-Detil,  five  feet  three  inches 
biiih,  five  years  old  in  May  next;  was  got  by  tha 
noted  impurled  horse  Dare-Dcvil,  bis  dam  by  a  sun 
of  old  Partner,  out  of  a  mare  which  was  got  by  an 
iniporled  horse.  Joh.n  Cloptok. 

JVeui  Kent  county,  March,  1802. 

1 14.  HiGHrLYER,  late  the  property  of  Wm.  New- 
son.  E«q  .  purchased  by  James  Barbour,  Esq.,  at 
lOOOf.  He  is  of  a  beaulilul  form,  bright  bay,  5  feet 
three  inches  high,  rising  eight  years  old.  He  wa» 
got  by  Wildair,  his  dam  by  Ine  celebrated  old  Yo- 
rick;  grandam  by  Regulus,  impurleil  by  Lord  Dun- 
more;  bis  great  grandam  by  the  imported  horso 
."Sterling;  his  g.  g.  grandam  by  old  Janus;  his  g.  g.  g. 
/randaiii  by  Silver-Eye;  bis  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by 
Spanco-  David  Clarsson. 

Albemarle  county,  Va,,  March,  1802. 

115.  Wild  Devil,  a  beautiful  bay,  ll>  hands  3 
inches  high,  an  elegant  form,  strong  and  nervous, 
and  very  lengthy.  He  was  by  old  Dare  Devil,  his 
dam  by  Wildair,  bis  grandam  by  Rockingham,  bis 
greal  grandam  by  Spanking  Roger,  out  of  a  Jolly 
Roger.  John  Andersoji. 

Hanover  Town,  Jan.  1803. 

11(3.  Mountain  Leader,  a  beautiful  chestnut 
sorrel,  five  feet  Iwo  inches  high;  eight  years  old 
next  spring.  He  was  got  by  old  Wildair;  bis  dam 
a  Mousetrap  mare.  Caleb  Buusu.    . 

Chcsterjicld,  Va.,  March  180.S. 

117.  Thur,  a  fine  bay,  full  15i  hands  high,  of 
great  strength  and  beauty,  and  rising  six  years  old. 
He  was  g  it  by  old  Dionied,  his  dam  by  old  Wild- 
air, bis  grandam  by  Clockfist,  his  great  grandam 
by  old  Partner,  his  g.  g.  grandam  by  old  Regulus, 
out  of  an  impoited  mare.  Philip  Rogebs. 

Tuckahot,  near  Richmond,  Feb  18UG. 

118  Young  Figure,  a  beanliful  blood  bay,  15 
hands  8  inches  high,  remarkable  fur  strength,  acli- 
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vity  and  syniniPlry.  of  form.  He  was  got  by  tlie 
imporled  horse  lli;;linver,  liis  ilam  by  old  Figure, 
bis  graridam  l>y  Camillas  his  i^TRnt  grandam  by 
Gen.  Nelson's  Rockini,'li;im.  C.  Carui.nuton. 

Cumberland  counlij,  Fa.,Jilarck,  1790. 

119.  I'lTZ  Meiilev,  a  bpaulifid  dapple  srcy,  up- 
wards of  fifteen  bands  hifth.  He  was  got  by  the 
iin|)orteil  horse  Medley,  his  dam  by  Dandridge's 
KcarnouKbt;  bis  icrandann  by  H  irris's  Eclipse,  out 
of  a  high  bred  Jolly  Roger  mare. 

John  Epperson. 

Biickinghnm.  Va.,  March,  1799. 

li>0.  AoRicoLA.  a  fine  black,  five  years  old  this 
iprintr;  five  feet  five  inrlies  hi-h.  He  iva-;  got  by 
}Ii^lillyer;  his  dam  by  the  im|)oiled  hor-c  Uove,  on 
Emory's  noted  running  mare  in  Warylaml. 

Reube.n  Short. 

ChesUrfidd,  Va  ,  April,  1800. 


"SLSIS  S*tfi]^S21Sffis 


B.tLTiMORE,  Frid.\y,  August  1,  1828. 


f>  How  INrel.LIGIBLEl     HOW  MUCH    TOTIlKPOINx! 
HOW  ENCOURACilNt.!    HOW   ACCEPTABLE! 

Sir— I  have  always  remitted  in  advanre  of  (wclve 
months  siib*i-riplion  for  the  American  Farmer:  your 
receipt  23d  March.  1827.  was  for  the  9lh  vol.  I  now 
inclose  the  note  of  the  OiTice  of  Discount  and  Depo- 
sit, in  Charleston,  the  id  of  October,  1827,  Joseph 
Johnson,  Prest.  A.  125— §5  payable  to  A.  Rose  or 
order— in  advance  of  vol.  10,  which  please  acknow- 
ledge.        I  remain,  sir,  your  obd't  serv'l, 

JAMES  SHOOI.BRED. 

Charltilon,  \Uh  My.  1828. 


AMERICAN   LITERAIIV,  SCIENTIFIC   AND 
MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Ji;ii((/(e(ot(iii,  Conn.  June  \2th,  1828. 
The  public  arc  respectfully  informed,  that  by  a  re- 
cent arrangement,  the  duties  herclofoic  discharged  by 
Capt.  Farthiogk,  in  eoniluctinf;  the  discipline  and  in- 
•truclion  of  the  institution,  have  been  in  part  assigned  to 
others. 

Capt.  Partridge,  as  President,  will  retain  the  general 
•upervisioii  of  the  institution,  and  continue  his  regular 
courses  of  Lectures. 

The  governnunt  is  vested  in  a  Superintendent,  and 
Board  of  Investigation,  composed  of  the  President  and 
officers  of  llie  institution,  to  be  guided  by  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  Trustees  will,  at  least  once  in  each  month,  per- 
•onally  examine  the  situation  and  concerns  of  the  iii- 
•litution;  and  strict  attention  will  be  paid  as  well  to  the 
moral  and  religious,  as  to  the  scienlilic  and  literary  in- 
llruction  of  the  Cadets. 

A  competent  number  of  gentlemen,  educated  at  the 
Academy,  and  prepared  by  tlic  experience  of  several 
years  as  Professors  in  the  various  branches  of  educa- 
tion here  taught,  and  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiar  mode  of  discipline  and  instruction  here 
pursued,  have  been  engaged,  with  the  assistance  of 
other  able  instructors,  to  lake  immediate  charge  of  the 
different  departments. 

A  junior  department,  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  Academy,  will  be  established,  in  which  they  will 
pursue  their  studies  under  the  personal  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  one  or  more  instructors.  In  all  other  rcspcet.s, 
they  will  enjoy  the  privileges  and  be  subject  to  the  disci- 
pline and  duties  of  the  older  tiadets.  This  arrangement, 
without  in  any  degree  affecting  the  expediency  of  plac- 
ing youths  of  that  age  in  a  primary  school,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  last  prospectus,  will  all'ord  them  the 
game  advantages  at  this  inslilution,  while  at  the  same 
time,  they  become  familiarized  with  and  prepared  for 
the  discipline  and  duties  of  the  senior  department. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  be  full  and  thororgh  in 
all  the  hranches,  both  of  theoretical  and  practical  Ma- 
thematics, Natural  Philosophy,  Civil  Knginccring;  in 
the  ancient  and  modern  Languages  and  Literature,  in- 
iocluding  Greek,  Latin   and  French,  Spanish  and  En- 


glish; in  Moral  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Mi- 
neralogy; in  Military  Science,  including  Gunnery,  Tac- 
tics, Military  History  and  Kortilications;  also.  Fencing 
and  Penmanship.  The  discipline  and  exercise  will  be 
military,  and  will  tend  to  produce  physical  and  mental 
vigor,  and  promptitude  and  regularity  in  every  depart- 
ment of  academic  duty.  The  hours  allotted  to  this  ex- 
ercise, will  be  those  only  that  are  usually  spent  in  idle- 
ness or  amusements  too  oltcn  useless  and  frivolous. 

The  Academic  expenses,  including  tuition  in  each  or 
all  of  the  above  mentioned  branches  of  education,  board, 
washing,  room  rent,  fuel,  candles,  use  of  arms,  aecou- 
Iremenls,  and  the  requisite  instruments  for  practical 
operations,  will  be  two  hundred  and  sevcniy-five  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Clothing,  books,  stationary,  furniture  for  rooms,  in- 
cluding bedding,  will  be  furnished  on  the  lowest  terms, 
to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  them  here 
The  quantity,  as  far  as  practicable,  will  be  limited  by 
the  rules  heretofore  established.  Incidental  expenses, 
which,  from  their  nature,  cannot  be  spcuitied,  will,  in 
the  absence  of  particular  directions,  be  regulated  by 
the  Superintendent.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  no  mo- 
ney must  be  furnished  to  a  Cadet,  except  by  the  Super- 
intendent or  his  order. 

No  debts  contracted  by  any  Cadet  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Superintendent  in  writing,  will  be  paid 
It  is  expected  that  provision  will  be  made  for  the  ex- 
penses  of  each  Cadet,  at  least  six  months  in  advance.  , 
This  arrangement  will  go  into  operation  on  the  first 
day  of  September  next.  Being  the  result  of  expe- 
rience, and  considered  as  an  improvement  calculated  to 
relieve  the  hitherto  arduous  duties  of  Capt.  Partridge,  it 
will,  it  is  trusted,  be  found  in  its  operations,  hi'^hly  bene- 
ficial. Those  who  have  placed,  or  m.ay  previous  to  that 
time,  place  their  sons  or  wards  here,  will,  if  they  pre- 
fer, have  their  bills  for  instruction  and  expenses,  made 
according  to  the  rules  stated  in  the  last  prospectus,  in- 
stead of  tlie  gross  sum  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-fiv^ 
dollars.  After  September  first,  all  communieationi 
will  be  addressed  to 

V.  B.  HORTON,  SupcrinUndenl. 
It  is  deemed  superfluous  to  descant  upon  the  merits  o! 
the  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  adopted  in  tlii 
institution.  The  object  is,  to  improve  the  existing  sj  ,- 
tems  of  education,  principally  in  the  following  particu- 
lars, to  wit; 

1st.  To  adapt  the  course  of  duty  to  the  intended  per- 
suits  in  the  life  of  the  student. 

2d.  To  advance  his  standing  in  the  Academy,  accord- 
ing to  his  proficiency  in  his  studies. 

■M\.  To  reduce  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  Languages,  excepting  in  cases  in  whieli 
they  may  be  useful,  considered  in  reference  to  Uie  in- 
tended pursuits  in  the  life  of  the  student. 

Ilh.  To  <!inhrace  the  French  and  Spanish  languages 
in  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 

5th.  To  adopt  as  part  of  the  regular  course,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sciences  usually  taught,  a  general  course  of 
practical  Mathematics;  Civil  Engineering,  particularly 
as  applied  to  the  construction  of  roads,  rail-rays  and 
canals;  Topography  and  Military  Science. 

6lh.  To  teach,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course,  but 
without  encroaching  on  the  time  appropriated  to  stuJj, 
military  exercise,  fencing,  and  the  use  of  arms. 

"th.  To  combine  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  and 
physical  powers  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  promote  t'-:e 
lull  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  body,  with 
soundness  of  lirallh  and  constitution,  and  thus  cnalde 
the  individual  to  exert  and  sustain  the  habitual  exer- 
cise of  the  highest  energies  of  which  his  mind  is  capa- 
ble. 

The  high  degree  of  approbation  of  this  system, 
whioh  has  been  manifested  by  the  American  people, 
while  it  affords  evidence  of  their  desire  to  cncouiage 
useful  improvements  in  education,  and  of  their  patri- 
otism, aut!iori7.cs  us  to  hope  that  the  liberal  patronage 
which  the  institution  has  hitherto  received,  will  not  lie 
withdrawn  so  long  as  it  shaR  continue  to  be  merited. 
GEOKGE  \V.  STANLEY',") 
JOHN   Al.SOP, 

V.  lIlBBAliU  ^rru5(«5. 

NATHAN  STARI5, 

^v^I.  L.  sToitKs, 

SAMUEL  U.  nUliBARD, 
The  above   prospectus  is  issued   under   an   arrange- 
ment entered    into  between   me  and    the  Trustees,  and 
with  mv  concurrence  and  approbation. 

A.  PAUTRIDGE 


MANUFACTORY  OF  AGRICULTURAL   IM- 
PLEMENTS. 

The  subscriber  is  just  finishing  a  quantity  of  Wheat 
Fans,  which  he  is  sure  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  pur- 
chasers,  and    will    be   warranted   superior.      Also,  on 
hand,   a   full    assortment  of   Davis'    Improved    Patent 
Ploughs,  of  wrought  and  cast  Shares;  likewise  of   the 
Ini|iioied  Barsharc   Ploughs;    Brown's   Vertical  Wool 
Spinners;  Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters,  and   most 
other  Implements  of  husbandry,  on  hand  as  usual. 
J0N.\TI1AN  S.  EASTMAN, 
«Vo.  36,  Pralt-it.  Baltimore. 
■■   N.  B.  For  sale,  a  qu?nlity  of  Turnip  and  Millet  Seed, 
which  will  be  warranted  of  good  quality,  and   at  low 
prices.  July  IS. 


BivXiTiisoaz:  fhzces  ourrextt. 


Corrected  for  the  ^lintriean  Farmer,  by  Edward  I.  WilUon, 
Commissimi  Merchanl  and  Planters'  •^gtnl, 

Ho-  4,  Btnetj/^t  vohttrj. 

Tobacco.— Scrubs,  $3.00  a  6. 00— ordinary, -2.00  nS.OD 
— red,  3.00  a  5.00 — fine  red,  5.00  a  7.00 — wrapping, 
6. fill  fi  10.00— 01iioordinary,3  00a4.00— good  red  span- 
gled, 5.00  o  6. 00— yellow,  6.00  0  9.00 — fine  yellow,  10.09 
a  20. 00 — Virginia,  2.50  a  8.00 — Kapahannock  2.15  a  3.59 
Kentucky,  3.00  o  5.00. 

Flopr- white  wheat  family,  §6.00  a  6.50— superfine 
Howard-street,  i.%'i\  o  5.00;  city  mills,  4.8";  Susque- 
hanna, 4.75 — Corn  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.50- Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  .95  a  1.00 — best  while  wheat,  1.00  o  1.10 — or- 
dinary to  good,  .80  (I  .90 — Corn,  .32  a  .34 — Rte,  .45 — 
Oats,  .22  a  .24— Beans,  1.50— Peas,  .60  a  .15- Clover 
SEED,  3.50  a.  3."5— TiMOTHT,  1.50  o  2.25— Orchard 
Grass  Seed,  2.25  o  3— Herd's  1  00  n  1.50 — Lucerne  374  a 
.50  pr.  lb  — Barlet,  .60a  62 — Flaxseep,  ."5  b  .90— Cot- 
To>j,  Va.  .9  n.ll — Lou.  .13  a  .14 — Alabama,  .11  a  .12 — 
.Mississippi  .10  a  .13— North  Carolina,  .10  a  .11  — Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .lO.i- WinSKEv,hlids.  Isl  proof,  20i  a.21— hhls. 
.2-'4 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,  .IS  a  .20— crossed,  .20  a  .22— three-quarter,  .Ji  •  " 
.30- full  do.  .30  a  .50,  accord'g  to  qual.— Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  $220 — Country,dew-roltcd,  ton,  136  «  140 — water- 
rotted,  no  a  190— Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I,  bbl. 
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(From  Liiccock's  Essay  on  Wool.) 
SHKF.P  AND  WOOL. 
Or  thb   Caises    »viiicii    act  IMMEDUTKI.V    UI-OM 
THE    KlKECK. 

(Contiiuiril  from  p.  15-1.) 

Another  topic,  wlilcli  uiinlit  with  great  proprii-.ty 

iM-  rf.  omr   ti.I.mI  to   llicir  attention,  is  the  f\ii:t\Hy 

il   il.it  -'I'-'UHP  whirh   is   most   coiiiniinil)- found 

ij;U-il  with  the  pile  of  our  lleecos,  which 

of   its  jcllowness  and  consistency,  ito 

;>r!»ncc,  is  aptly  di>noiiiiiiated  yolk. — 

ilion  of  its  properties,  and  of  the  good 

:,  ci-   wiuili  it  pr<uluces   upon   the   fleece  while 

■  iwinc,  is  more  properly  the  business  of  the  gr»- 

■  r  th.m  of  the  woolslapler,  and  he  haS  thatflasl 
undiint  means  of  acquiring  information.  Hilher- 
it  must   be  acknowledsjed   that   they  iiave  been 

.,)  much  nestected;  yet  the   few  fa-Ms  with  which 

■  arc   furnished,  indicate   that   wilhout  the  assis- 
iice  of  yolk,  or  the  application  of  some  other  sub- 

ni-.?  w'hich  shall   act  as  a  substitute  for  it,  wool 
-      -ing  the  best  qualities  cannot  be  produced. — 
.   ,    ,-,  Icbralod  breeds  of  Berry,  of  Castile,  and  of 
rsia,  we  are  informed,  furnish   the  most  copious 
■  ply  of  yolk,  and  at  the  same  lime  yield  those 
Umble  fleeces  which  are  eagerly  sou^'ht  after  by 
1.' nunufiiclurers  of  the  countries  where  they  are 
.)rn,  ill   order  that  they   may   be  able  to  supply 
'■n  distant  maikcls   with   the  most  valuable  com- 
ditics.    The  attempt  to  improve  tlie  fleeces  of 
igland,  of  Germany,  and   of  Sweden,  by   the  in- 
troducing of  foreign  blood,  has  uniformly  exhibited 
proofs  of  the  value  of  this  nutritious  substance;  not 
only  by  communicating  to  the  oflspring  a  more  soft 
and  attenuated  pile,  but   by  enabling  there  to  yield 
for  its  support  and  preservation  a  much  larger  sup- 
ply  of   this  valuable   fluid.     And   even   the  native 
breeds  of  our  own   island,  whose   unmingled  blood 
has  flowed  through  several   ages,  if  atlenlively  ex- 
amined, evince  that  the  power  of  producing  a  co- 
pious supply  of  healthy  and   nutritious  yolk,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  qualities  of  wool-bearing  ani- 
mals, and   that  there   is  scarcely  any  property   in 
which  they  differ  from  each  other  more  viidely. — 
The  fleece  itself  when  shorn  wilhout  washing  most 
clearly  shows  that  the  breast  and  shoulders  of  sheep 
have  generally  yielded  it  much  more  freely  than 
parts  remote  from  the  vitals;  and  the  good  qualities 
of  the  pile  which  is  produced  there,  are  distinguish- 
able by  the  moat  untaught  observer.    On  the  hinder 
parts  of  those  animals,  which  have  been  long  ne- 
glected, a  coarse   and  shaggy  staple  is  most  com- 
monly observed,  and   the  wool  becomes  finer  and 
more  valuable  as  it  approaches  the  fore  quarters; 
but  in  cases  where  the  sheep  have   been  improved, 
and  a  larger  quantity  of  the  animal  juices  directed 
to  the  thighs,  the  breech  of  the  fleece  has  not  only 
become   less  extensive,  but   is  also  composed  of  a 
smaller  hair;  a   circumstance  which   on   many  ac- 
counts is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  grazier. — 
The  quantity  of  yolk  which  our  native  breeds  pro- 
duce is  in  general  smaller  than  that  of  foreign  sbeep; 
yet  even  among  them  the  variety  is  so  considerable 
as  to  furnish  d.ita  for  very   usel'ul  conjectures.     In 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  it  is  suflicient  for 
the  production  of  a  coat  which   enables  the  flocks 
to  endure  the   rigors  of  winter  without  any   addi- 
tional covering,  sufficient  also  to  prevent  the  fleece 
from  becoming  thin   or   hairy;  but  in   the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  upon   the  hills  of  !>cot- 
land,  some  of  the   breeds  of  sheep   produce   it   in 
such  small  quantities  as   to  render  it  unsafe  for  the 
farmer  to  e.xpose  his  flocks  to  the  severities  of  the 
winter  quarter,  unless  he  furnish  them  with  an  arti- 
ficial covering  of  grease  mingled  with  tar,  in  order, 
as  be  aays,  to  keep  them  warm.     Yet  he  confesses 
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(bat  ho  finifs  this  duty  r.i.it  ai  iiiilispensalily  riucc*- 
bary  to  the  good  qiialrln's  of  the  fleece  »s  it  is  to 
the  health  of  the  aniinal;  wilhout  it  Hie  wool  be- 
comes hairy,  thin  and  light;  with  it,  the  fleece  is 
full.  ^ofI  and  rich,  possesses  a.«sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  healthy  yellow  yolk,  and  appears  to  thrive 
iiinrli  better  after  the  tar  has  been  l.iid  on  than  it 
<lid  before:  the  nature,  the  qualities  and  the  condi 
lini  of  the  wool  are  most  wonderfully  improved. — 
I  iom  these  circumstances,  we  conclude  that  the 
V'lk.  a  substance  which  has  been  so  greatly  nc- 
i;l'rled,yet  has  so  long  cleserved  the  attention  of 
tiie  grazier;  which  has  been  perpetually  umter  \\i> 
eye  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  is  not  only  nc- 
e.ssary  to  the  production  of  a  valuable  fleece,  but 
is  the  very  pabulum  of  wool.  The  French  have 
taken  much  greater  pains  to  ascertain  the  nature  ol 
this  valu.tble  oil  and  its  effects  upon  (he  fleece  than 
the  English,  although  we  can  boast  of  much  older 
n.aniifai-lures  than  theirs,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
legislature  through  more  than  four  hundred  years. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  intelligent  manu- 
facturers have  been  encouraged  to  institute  experi- 
ments, and  perform  them  with  such  ease  as  to  con- 
vince themselves  that  some  of  the  best  qualities  o( 
wool  depend  greatly  upon  the  quantity  of  yolk  in 
wiiich  I'le  fleece  is  produced.  The  English  wool 
which  they  tried,  and  found  remarkably  deficient 
in  this  respect,  they  pronounce  to  be  "hard,  dry  and 
rotten."  When  they  assumed  the  character  of  ex- 
perimental philosophers,  and  endeavoured  to  elicit 
the  secrets  of  nature,  we  tru«t  that  their  judgment 
K  IS  nni  influenced  by  the  prejudices,  which  too 
Di'.cn  exist  between  rival  artists;  nor  should  ours  to 
f;-.r  prevail  as  to  render  us  too  proud  to  learn  even 
from  a  junior  and  a  foe. 

iiome  who  have  thought  upon  the  subject  have 
c(ncliidcd  from  the  oilincss  of  the  yolk,  that  il  con- 
sists of  the  common  perspirable  matter,  which  all 
aiimals  exude,  mingled  with  a  portion  of  that  greasy 
sibstance  which  sheep  so  copiously  secrete.  But 
N.  Vauquelin,  who  has  submitted  it  to  the  test  of 
chBoiical  analysis,  declares  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periments, that  "the  greater  part  of  it  is  a  soap 
with  a  base  of  potash,"  and  that  the  remaining 
portion  consists  of  that  salt  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion with  other  substances.  The  whole  of  it  be  con- 
siders as  the  production  of  the  animal,  without  the 
addition  of  any  ingredients  which  the  fleece  might 
accidentally  collect  from  the  soil  or  the  litter  upon 
which  the  sheep  reposed.  The  account  which  this 
learned  chemist  has  published  upon  the  subject,  to- 
gether with  some  remarks  upon  the  method  of 
scouring  and  bleaching  wool,  may  be  found  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  !9.  We  are  sorry  that 
a  person  so  well  qualified  did  not  push  his  experi- 
ments farther,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
the  yolk  be  similar  in  all  the  various  breeds  of 
sbeep,  and  how  far  it  ditfers  from  the  matter  per 
spired  by  other  laniferous  quadrupeds. 

The  manner  in  which  the  yolk  acts  upon  the 
wool  is  not  accurately  known.  Some  have  consi- 
dered it  as  the  superabundance  of  that  substance 
which  forms  the  filament,  and  which  by  some  un- 
known process,  while  the  pile  is  growing,  is  consoli- 
dated into  a  transparent  mass;  whils  others  con- 
clude, perhaps  more  reasonably,  that  it  is  a  pecu- 
liar secretion,  which  exudes  through  the  skin,  and 
by  intermingling  with  the  pile  renders  it  soft,  plia- 
ble and  healthy;  afTecting  it  much  in  the  same  way 
as  oil  does  a  thong  of  leather  when  kept  immersed  in 
it  and  perfectly  saturated.  A  very  curious  and  intri- 
cate question  has  been  asked  respecting  (he  mode  in 
which  the  wool  imbibes  Iheyolk,  wln-ilier  by  means 
of  the  root  alone,  or  also  by  the  p  •!■  <  which  it  is 
supposed  may  be  scattered  through  tii>-  'vlirji..  length 
of  the  hair.  But  as  this  question,  il'  -oh  d,  pro- 
raises  no  useful  information,  we  shall  leave  il  to  the 
advocates  of  the  respective  hypotheses  t<,  determine, 
and  satisfy  ourselves  with  having  barely  lueotioned  it 


Much  need  not  have  been  aaid  upon  the  nature 
of  yolk  and  it.n  intimate  connection  with  the  good 
qualities  of  wool,  when  spi'aking  upon  the  peculiar 
eonsliliition  of  sheep,  had  not  this  distinguishing 
feature  of  their  diflorent  families  been  too  much 
nei^lecled.  In  general  this  subitanco  has  been  no- 
ticed wilhout  any  particular  reference  to  the  breed 
of  the  animal,  or  the  qualities  of  the  fleece  which 
it  bears;  sometimes  as  totally  disregarded  as  the 
sand,  or  the  hay  seed,  which  are  accidentally  min- 
gled with  the  pile.  Vet  the'  dispo-ition  to  produce 
this  valuable  animal  snap  is  certainly  as  important 
as  some  other  characteristics  of  the  sheep,  and 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  when  we  describe  their 
difleient  varieties,  or  select  ihi-ui  for  our  farms. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  any  of  lliosc  animals  or  their 
pru<luee,  which  arc  said  to  alTord  a  staple  equally 
line  from  every  part  of  the  body,  but  conjecture 
that  if  this  breed  were  niinulcly  examined,  it  wouhl 
appear  thai  the  yolk  is  produced  in  equal  quantity 
on  every  part  of  the  carcass.  The  sheep  also  which 
produce  wool  upon  their  bellies  and  shanks,  like  the 
Merino  family,  most  probably  yield  a  good  and 
healthy  yolk  down  to  the  very  fetlock;  while  tiinso 
which  cover  these  parts  with  a  short  and  opaque 
hair,  like  the  Wiltshire  breed,  alTord  the  secretion 
so  beneficial  to  the  staple  only  from  the  upper  parts 
of  the  h  ilf  covered  body.  The  dissimilarity  of  the 
fleeces  yielded  by  these  t.vo  kinds  of  iheep,  the 
complete  envelopment  of  the  one,  ami  the  scanty 
coi< t  of  the  other,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  quan- 
tity of  wool,  which  we  produce  from  an  individual 
sheep,  is  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  grower.  If  he  approach  the  purity  of 
the  S|)anish  blood,  he  clothes  his  flock  in  a  kind  of 
surtuut  which  enwraps  every  part  of  the  animal, 
except  the  lower  extremity  of  the  face  and  the  feet; 
and  by  selecting  his  rams  from  the  Downs  of  Marl- 
borough, if  lie  were  ambitious  of  such  a  distinction, 
he  might  probably  produce  a  race  entirely  devoid 
both  of  wool  and  of  yolk. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
the  extreme  of  folly  to  point  out  any  particular 
breed  of  sheep  as  tiiat  which,  in  all  circumstances, 
might  be  considered  as  the  best.  On  this  point  the 
opinion  of  the  wool-grower  must  be  determined  by 
the  demands  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  farm;  yet  he  may  always  depend 
upon  it  as  an  indubitable  fact,  that  whether  he  pro- 
duce long  wool  or  short,  of  a  coarser  or  a  finer  pile, 
it  will  be  good  or  bad,  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  designed,  or  not  so,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  sound  and  healthy  yolk  in  which  it  is 
produced. 

}Iere,  as  in  every  other  case,  the  breed  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence.  It  is  the  basis  upon  which  all 
improveiiKnts  of  the  flock  must  be  founded;  the 
only  source  of  hope,  that  attempts  to  produce  fine 
wool  of  the  first  quality,  will  be  followed  by  suc- 
cess. Other  circumstances  are  generally  imposed 
upon  the  shepherd,  and  he  has  little  more  control 
over  them  than  over  the  storms  of  winter  or  the 
sultry  beat  of  autumn.  He  may  preserve  his  flocks 
from  their  extreme  influence,  but  cannot  entirely 
counteract  it.  But  the  breed,  the  constitution  of 
his  sheep,  he  can  change  almost  at  will;  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  his  own  direction  and  deserves  his  first  re- 
gard. The  temperature  to  which  sheep  are  exposed 
has  long  been  considered  as  one  of  the  prime 
agents  in  the  production  of  fine  wool.  This  valua- 
ble substance  was  observed  to  abound  most  in  coun- 
tries, which  enjoy  the  influence  of  a  mild  and  gene- 
rous climate,  exposed  neither  to  the  oppressive  heat 
of  the  torrid  zone,  nor  to  the  chilling  winds  of  the 
frigid.  Tlie  best  fleeces  are  grown  in  Spain,  Italy 
and  Persia;  countries  which  lie  under  almost  the 
same  parallels,  and  enjoy  a  temperature  sufficient  to 
maintain  that  copious  and  regular  perspiration  of 
the  animal,  which  is  undoubtedly  favourable  to  the 
production  of  good  qualities  in  wool,  although  not 
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absolutely  essential  to  the  lineness  ol' the  pile.  It 
was  supposed  tliat  a  greater  degree  of  lieat  by  dis- 
sipating the  juices  of  the  sheep,  prevented  them 
from  nourishing  the  wool;  and  that  the  lleece  hy 
this  means  became  shoir,  thin  and  hairy.  On  the 
contrary,  in  regions  where  the  climate  Has  less 
warm,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  yolk,  or  what- 
ever it  be  that  promotes  the  growth  of  the  hair,  was 
rendered  unsuitable  to  the  production  of  an  attenu- 
ated pile,  and  caused  the  lleece  to  be  coarse,  long 
and  shaggy.  'I'he  opinion  was  supported  not  mere- 
ly by  observing  the  situation  of  the  countries  where 
the  better  fleeces  are  grown,  but  also  by  remarking 
thai  when  a  sheep  changed  its  climate,  it  produced 
an  offspring,  not  so  much  resembling  itself  as  the 
laniferous  aniinals  which  surrounded  it;  and  that 
in  a  few  generations  its  descendants  were  ?carcely 
distinguishable  from  the  native  sheep.  The  in- 
stances, which  have  been  adduced  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  as  affording  a  sufficient  demonstration 
of  the  all-powerful  iniluence  of  climate,  were  col- 
lected from  accounts  which  have  been  given  of 
English  sheep  exported  to  the  West  Indies;  of  Spa- 
nish to  South  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  some  other  countiies;  and  of  those,  which 
were  regularly  conveyed  by  the  Dutch  to  the  island 
of  Java.  The  degeneracy  of  their  offspring  has 
been  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  supposing,  that 
the  constitution  of  the  wool-bearing  animal  was  in- 
capable of  enduring,  without  injury,  the  excessive 
heats  of  these  southern  regions.  But  in  these  in- 
stances the  intermixture  of  blood  was  entirely  over- 
looked, and  the  animal  absurdly  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  lamb  exactly  similar  to  that  which  it  had 
dropped  in  its  native  country,  when  mated  with  one 
which  carried  a  fleece  lesembling  its  own.  The  in- 
sulficicncy  of  this  argument  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged, for  by  more  accurate  observations,  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  sheep  of  England, 
when  transported  to  Jamaica,  yield  the  same  kind 
of  "burlv  lleece"  as  they  did  at  home,  and  if  pre- 
vented from  minglinic  their  breed  with  that  of  the 
native  stock,  their  offspring  atiurd  a  wool  exactly 
similar  to  llut  which  they  would  have  done  in  this 
climate.  Even  the  hairy  native  sheep  of  the  isl.ind, 
which  probably  came  originally  from  the  Spanish 
main,  anil  were  supposed  to  possess  a  coat  wilhuiit 
any  admixture  of  wool,  are  lound  to  produce  that 
substance  in  small  quanlilirs  concealed  beneath 
their  stionger  and  more  brittle  covering,  and  would 
most  probably  produce  it  in  a  larger  proportion,  if 
proper  measures  were  taken  to  culiivate  it.  But  in 
a  country  where  the  fleece  is  not  shorn,  and  in  a 
climate  where  the  woolly  pih-  is  litl'e  used,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  flocks  should  be  neglected,  or 
their  produce  httic  regarded.  The  same  general 
remarks  apply  to  those  sheep  of  S|)ain,  which  have 
been  exported  to  the  American  colonics.  So  long 
as  they  were  suffered  to  intermlDgh;  with  those, 
which  had  been  introduced  from  other  quarters,  the 
race  invariably  degenerated;  Iml  since  care  h.is 
been  taken  to  preseive  them  distinct,  as  good  wool 
has  been  imported  into  S|>ain  from  liuenos  Ayres  as 
the  individuals  would  have  produced  at  hotne.  At 
the  Cape  of  IJood  Ilnpe.the  Spanish  flocks  have 
uniformly  exhibited  the  same  phenomena.  VN  hen 
preserved  pure  from  the  native  blood,  the  lambs 
iiuve  been  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their 
fleece;  and  the  descendants  of  a  pair,  which  have 
been  carried  even  to  the  distant  shores  ol  New 
South  Wales,  whose  proueriilors  were  conveyed 
from  S|)ain  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  from 
thence  to  Africa,  produce  a  fleece  so  correctly  beau- 
tiful as  (0  rival,  it  is  said,  the  best  produce  of  the 
Leonean  mountains.  The  animals,  also,  which 
Lave  been  observed  to  cast  their  fleeces,  when  sent 
on  shore  in  Java,  most  evidently  do  so,  not  because 
tbc  heat  of  the  climate  is  incompatible  with  the 
(growth  of  wool,  but  because  the  land  about  Ban 
Um  is  oaturally  ill  adapted  to  the  constitution  of 


sheep.  They  are  driven  to  the  mountains,  a  more 
cool  and  dry  situation,  not  so  much  with  a  view  of 
preserving  their  fleece,  as  to  secure  their  health, 
and  prolong  their  lives.  The  existence  of  fine 
wool  ill  the  more  temperate  regions  has  been  ac- 
counted fur  upon  principles  very  diflcrent  from  the 
natural  tendency  of  those  climates  to  promote  its 
growth.  'I'he  superiority  of  the  Spanish,  the  Italian, 
and  the  I'ersian  fleeces,  has  been  traced  already  to 
the  establishment  of  ancient  manufactures,  which 
continually  aflectcd  the  flocks  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages.  To  this  cause  it  is  most  naturally 
attributable,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  seek  for  an 
auxiliary  one.  Had  the  superior  kind  of  wool  de- 
rived its  excellency  only  from  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  of  the  clouds  and  the  soil,  the  fleeces  of  the 
southern  parts  of  France,  of  Tuikey  and  Arabia, 
even  those  of  the  northern  portion  of  llindoostan 
and  of  China,  must  have  borne  to  each  other  a  very 
considerable  resemblance;  nor  could  the  pile  of 
Spain  have  greatly  degenerated  by  being  conveyed 
to  the  hills  of  Mexico  or  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  had 
been  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  wool- 
bearing  sheep,  none  of  them  would  have  been  found 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  nor  in  the  scorching  regions 
of  Bengal;  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  both 
distinctions,  those  which  produce  a  valuable  pile, 
and  those  destitute  of  it,  should  exist  together  al- 
most in  the  same  plains,  and  crop  with  equal  avidi- 
ty the  same  arid  grasses.  The  production  of  wool 
even  under  the  equator,  is  one  of  the  most  convinc- 
ins  proofs  that  the  fleeces  of  sheep  are  not  so  great- 
ly aflected  by  the  sultry  and  oppressive  heat  of  the 
climate,  as  by  the  constitution  of  the  animals  which 
produce  tlieiii. 

But  the  ellect  of  heat  upon  wool  is  neverlheleis 
very  remarkable.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  observl- 
tioris  upon  the  fleece,  has  clearly  proved  that  tie 
pile,  produced  during  the  prevalence  of  hot  weaf 
Iher,  is  visibly  coa:ser  than  that,  which  the  sarat 
sheep  affords  in  the  colder  seascm.  fie  supposi* 
that  the  superior  degree  of  heat  expands  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  and  that  the  uliseiu-e  of  it  tends  to  con- 
tract lliiMii;  so  that  the  pile  which  is  protruded 
through  them  becomes  thicker  or  thinner  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the  aiiertiire 
is  larger  or  more  contracted.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  extend  his  experiments  farther,  to 
dili'erent  lirecds  o(  slieep,  and  observe  whether  the 
tn'cc.l  was  similar  in  all  of  them;  for  it  appears  that 
his  flock  furnished  a  copious  supply  ol  the  wool- 
producing  humour,  and  that  the  pores  lhroui;h 
uhich  it  pa.ssed  were  constantly  full.  We  acknow- 
led;;e  that  these  experiments,  so  far  as  they  pro- 
ceed, are  completely  satisfactory,  Mid  they  convince 
us  that  "a  great  degree  of  heat  (iroduccs  upon  the 
fleece  an  eflect  totally  opposite  to  that  whiih  has 
been  generally  ascribed  to  it;  that  it  tends  to  ren- 
der the  hair  coarser  instead  of  finer.  I'rob,>bly  it 
niiglit  be  easy  to  asceilain  the  influence  of  tempe- 
rature, even  in  its  cNlreme  degree,  if  a  sheep  were 
conveyed  to  distant  climates,  shorn  there,  and  the 
fleeces  compared  with  those  which  it  hadyiehled  at 
home.  If  the  manner  in  which  wool  is  produced 
were  more  accurately  noticed;  if  the  efltcts  of 
changing  seasons  were  diligently  noted;  if  care 
were  taken  to  preserve  the  fleeces  which  an  indivi- 
dual had  afl'orded  in  dift'ercnt  situations,  and  under 
varied  treatment,  so  that  they  might  he  compaicd 
with  each  other;  and  if  the  sta|)lc  were  cilher  mea- 
siireil,  or  maiked  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  we 
should  ascertain  a  numbe-r  of  facts  respecting  the 
production  of  wool  which  we  are  at  present  igno- 
rant of,  anil  perhaps  might  be  able  to  procure  it  in 
a  much  more  perfect  state.  Until  our  kno«ledge  be- 
comes more  perfect,  we  must  consider  the  influence 
of  temperature  as  reduced  to  a  single  |)oiiit,  which 
requires  only  that  the  shepherd  do  not  unnecessari- 
ly expose  ki(  flocks  to  the  extremes  of  beat  or  of 


cold,  nor  to  any  capricious  changes.  If  he  wish  to 
produce  the  best  of  fleeces,  he  must  cultivate  the 
breed  with  sedulous  attention,  and  no  longer  at- 
tempt to  apologize  for  the  want  of  exertion,  by 
complaints  that  his  flocks  do  not  bask  tbemselvea 
upon  the  sunny  mountains  of  Leon,  nor  crop  their 
winter  herbage  on  the  genial  banks  of  the  Douro. 
The  most  celebrated  flocks  of  these  regions  hare 
already  dispersed  their  colonies,  without  injury  to 
'he  fleece,  over  the  gentler  hills  of  England,  the 
plains  of  France  and  Saxony,  through  some  of  the 
dills  of  Sweden,  to  the  banks  of  the  Plata,  to  South- 
ern Africa,  and  the  utmost  regions  of  the  Asiatic 
Isles. 

The  effects  of  dryness  and  moisture  upon  wool, 
although  not  frequently  distinguished  from  the  gene- 
ral influence  of  climate,  are  very  considerable,  and 
leserve  the  close  attention  d{  the  grazier.  No 
Measures,  I  believe,  have  been  adopted  to  ascer- 
tain the  degree  in  which  these  causes  affect  the 
lleece,  and  our  information  respecting  them  must 
be  deduced  from  general  cases  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  those,  whose  employment  calls  upon 
them  to  observe  the  qualities  of  wool.  There  are 
few  persons  conversant  with  this  article,  who  do  not 
[lerceive  when  they  examine  the  fleeces  of  a  dis- 
trict, of  which  one  part  is  much  drier  than  the 
other,  a  remarkable  difference  in  those  which  each 
submits  to  their  inspection.  Upon  the  lower  grounds 
and  in  marshy  countries,  we  almost  invariably  find 
a  sheep  producing  a  longer  and  coarser  pile  than  its 
neighbours,  which  pasture  upon  the  more  elevated 
farms.  Sometimes  the  husbandman  of  these  more 
dry  and  healthy  spots,  prefers  a  breed  of  sheep 
smaller  than  that  which  occupies  the  pasture  of  the 
richer  farms,  one  able  to  roam  much  more  widely 
in  search  of  food,  and  to  travel  with  less  fatigue  to 
a  distant  fold,  such  as  yields  a  fleece  so  ditl'ereni 
I'lom  that  of  the  heavier  flocks,  as  to  admit  of  no 
comparison  with  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise 
cffeLt  of  their  damper  situation.  Yet  there  are 
some  instances  in  which  we  meet  with  members  of 
the  same  family  in  both  parts  of  the  district,  at- 
tended nearly  with  the  same  care  and  maintained  ' 
almost  in  equal  condition,  and  observe  that  the 
wool  of  the  one  is  shorter,  finer,  and  lighter  than 
the  fleece  of  the  other.  Perhaps  the  dissimilarity 
may  be  partly  owing  to  the  smaller  quantity  of 
food,  whu-h  the  shetp  upon  thin  lands  can  collect, 
to  the  extra  fatigue  they  undergo  in  order  to  oblaiH 
it,  and  to  the  smaller  portion  of  time  which  they 
spend  in  repose  and  mastication;  but  after  every 
reasonable  allowance  is  made  lor  circumstances  of 
this  kind,  tlieie  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
effect  remaining,  which  we  attribute  with  some  con- 
fidence to  the  superior  moisture  or  dryness  of  the 
(arms  where  the  fleeces  were  grown.  No  stapler,  1 
am  persuaded,  whose  opinion  is  foundeil  upon  a 
long  course  of  observation,  will  seek  among  marshes 
and  vapour  for  fine  wool.  He  expects  to  find  the 
fleeces  of  such  situations  more  coarse,  hairy  and 
loose  than  those  produced  where  the  rays  of  the 
sun  fall  directly  upon  the  field,  and  preserve  both 
the  fleece  and  the  lodgment  of  the  sheep  dry  and 
healthy.  The  moisture,  which  so  frequently  Vur- 
rounds  the  summits  of  the  loftier  mountains,  and 
rests  upon  their  shoulders,  especially  if  they  be  ei- 
posed  to  vapour  rising  from  the  ocean,  is  no  less  de- 
leterious to  the  staple  than  the  mists  of  lakes  and 
morasses.  On  those  mountains  of  Ireland,  of  Scot- 
land and  Norway,  which  rise  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  are  exposed  to  its  influence,  we  find 
fleeces  of  a  very  inferior  order,  w  hen  compared  with 
those  which  the  same  sort  of  sheep  produce  in  more 
sheltered  situations;  and  still  farther  beneath  the 
value  of  those,  which  arc  procured  from  the  drier 
sides  of  the  Castilian  and  Kermanian  hills.  The 
sheep  of  Shetland,  producing  a  small  and  valuable 
fleece,  although  exposed  to  the  influence  of  mois- 
ture in  its  utmost  violence,  and  the  race  once  dif- 
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|„.cd  over  tl.f  luKl.l..nd»of  Scoll..n.l.an.l  «vl.i<-li. 
iKitwilhstsniliiii:  the  cloiii)im-«  of  il»  |.!i>turi-.  JicM- 
fd  a  wool  mut  li  Mipcrior  to  llial  hIucIi  is  now  pro- 
duced there,  may  l>e  9cl.rl.-.l  ii»  instunccs  to  show 
that  loo  much  i>  allrltml.a  to  thc*i-  chusps;  and  it 
hai  hern  sii|i|'o<imI  lli.it  the  improvrment,  visible  in 
the  iheop  o!  C'ornivall  and  of  the  fiin  in  I..incoln- 
»hire.e»ince5  that  a  mont  alnio»|ihere  is  not  lo  in- 
compalihle  with  the  growth  of  pooil  wool  as  we 
have  sl.ite.l  it  to  he.  Hut  these  instances  by  no 
mean-  prove  that  these  hrceds  of  sheep  upon  drier 
pastures,  iiiid  allended  with  greater  care  than  they 
«re  at  preacnl.  would  fail  lo  produce  a  much  better 
fleece  than  ihey  have  done  in  a  moist  one;  and  the 
improvements  which  have  been  adduced  would  pro- 
,l.lv  have  proceeded  with  ^rea'*^''  rapidity,  been 
l-cted  with  more  ease,  and  attained  a  higher  de- 
,e  of  excellency,  had  they  been  allemptcd  upon 
..•ks  in  situations  better  adapted  to  tlieir  nature 
,!ul  to  the  good  qualities  of  wool.  The  bad  effects 
oT  water  upon  the  pile  while  growins  may  be  owing 
lo  the  readiness  with  which  it  mingles  with  the  yolk, 
and  carries  off  a  quantity  of  that  animal  soap,  which 
is  (0  necessary  to  the  good  quality  and  even  the  ex- 
istence of  the'  fleece;  for  if  earc  he  taken  to  prevent 
this  by  the  skilful  application  of  tar  mingled  with 
butter,  which  act  as  repellants  to  the  water,  the 
lower  part  of  the  staple,  which  grew  after  the  mix- 
ture was  applied,  cont.iins  a  sufficient  supply  of 
rich  and  nutritious  yolk,  and  is  a  much  superior 
sort  of  wool  to  those  points  of  the  pile,  which  have 
been  exposed  without  protection  to  the  dripping 
wetness  of  the  wintry  season. 

(To  be  colli intuil.) 


COTTON.      - 
Mr.  Skinner,  E<<j. 

Dear  Sir— In  this  age  of  internal  improvement, 
every  object  calculated  to  increase  and  secure  indi- 
vidual resource  ought  to  meet  attention,  and  I  know 
of  no  single  production  of  the  earth  not  necessary 
for  food,  90  greatly  calculated  lo  adminisler  to  hu- 
man industry  and  of  course  lo  comfort  and  public 
morals  as  cotton.  This  admirable  vegetable  is  at 
once  an  ornament  to  the  country  where  cultivated, 
end  in  its  manufacture  the  most  light,  splendid  and 
cheap,  of  all  artirlcs  of  human  clothing.  I  have 
long  thought  of  soliciting  a  corner  of  your  paper  to 
introduce  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  cotton,  as 
I  am  well  convinced  that  it  may.  and  ought  to  be, 
cultivated  in  places  far  northward  from  where  it 
can  be  produced  in  such  abundance,  as  to  be  made 
t  staple  of  commerce.  In  the  latter  respect,  I  did 
myself  for  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of^  Natchez, 
cultivate  cotton,  and  it  was  then  and  there,  while 
observing  the  economy  of  this  plant  that  the  idea 
•truck  my  mind,  how  remarkably  it  was  calculated 
to  give  employment  loaged,  young,  and  otherwise 
inefficient  persons,  in  the  middle  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

Cotton  rises  from  the  earth  with  a  central  stem, 
from  which  lateral  branches  are  protruded,  and 
one  rule  may  be  observed,  and  will  at  once  decide, 
whether  cotton  can  or  not  be  ciillivaled  at  any 
given  place.  It  demands  about  120  days  from  plant 
ing,  lo  admit  the  developement  of  the  capsule  or 
production  of  mature  cotton;  therefore,  if  at  any 
place  the  seasons  are  devoid  of  frost  \W  days,  cot- 
ton will  ripen.  By  reference  to  the  excellent  Iher- 
mometrical  tables  kept  at  Baltimore  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Brantz,  I  find  for  a  series  of  8  years,  from  181"  to 
18-24,  inclusive,  that  the  summer  temperature  stood 
thus: 

1817, from  MarchSlst,  lo  October  28th,  213  days, 
the  thermometer  ranged  above  36  deg. 

1818,  from  .\pril  23rd.  to  October  22nd,  182  days, 
the  thermometer  ranged  above  37  deg. 

1819.  from  April  2nd,  to  October  26th,  207  days, 
the  thermometer  ranged  above  40  deg. 


l-io.  lioMi  April  lllh,  lo  October  i2iid,  VJJ  days, 
the  IhernKiiiietrr  ranged  above  Mi  deg. 

IHJI.froni  April  2111I1,  to  October  20lh,  183  days, 
the  llieriiioiiieler  ranged  above  32  deg. 

1H22,  from  April  3d,  lo  November  lib,  213  day», 
the  lliermometer  ranged  above  3!t  deg. 

1S:3,  from   March  22iid,  to  October    ISIh,  210 
days,  the  thermometer  ranged  above  .S(i  deg. 

1821.  from  March  23d,  lo  October  22lh,  211)  days, 
the  therrnonietcr  ranged  above  32  deg. 

A  mean  of  the  proceeding,  would  give  at  Balti- 
more 202  3  jih  days  exempt  from  fro-.!,  ami  aflords 
ample  time,  for  il  is  probable  the  prolilabli;  ciilluie 
of  cotton  as  a  staple,  and  with  certainly  for  ordina- 
ry domestic  purposes.  It  is  one  of  Ihe  |)eculiar 
qualities  of  cotton,  that  in  its  collection  fiom  Ihe 
lield.  to  its  manufacture  into  clothing,  the  far  great- 
est part  of  the  above  labour  necessary  to  carry  it 
through  the  various  processes  can  in  reality  be  best 
(tone  by  the  weaker  part  of  the  population,  women 
and  children.  Again,  every  [irocess  is  perleclly 
consonant  lo  personal  cleanliness;  no  iillliy  druiige-  | 
ry,  but,  I  was  almost  lenipted  to  say,  elegaut  amuse- 
ment, marks  every  step  made  in  the  jiruducliun  of 
cotton  cloth. 

In  a  prelly  long  and  extensive  range  over  the 
United  States,  I  have  found  prosperity  and  indepen- 
dence in  such  farm  houses,  where  Ihe  head  ol  Ihe 
family  had  enacted  a  rigid  tariff,  and  suffered  his  or 
her  family  to  purchase  nothing  which  they  could 
themselves  manulacture,  and  was  sometime  since  no 
little  amused,  at  seeing  some  southern  angry  resolu- 
tions against  our  national  tariff,  where  Ihe  resolvents 
came  to  the  appalling  conclusion  to  manufacture  lor 
themselves.  Thinks  I,  this  denunciation,  if  carried 
into  effect,  will  have  about  Ihe  same  consequence  as 
must  have  arisen  from  Ihe  passionate  resolulions  61 
a  great  man  I  once  road  of,  wlio  being  leazed  by  his 
creditors,  swore  in  his  wrath,  "(/i(i( /le  JOOuW  pay  (/lem 
all  off,  and  never  go  again  in  debt  lo  man  or  mortal." 
it  is  my  sincere  ho5ieIthat  all  that  can  do  so,  and  I 
have  shewn,  that  all  may,  at  least  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  as  far  north  as  Baltimore,  oppose  the  gene- 
ral tariff,  by  a  counteracting  one  of  their  own.  Let 
every  president  or  presidentess  of  a  family,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  Ihe  little  republics  over  which 
heaven  has  placed  them,  plant  cotton  and  flax,  and 
rear  the  innocent  producer  of  wool,  and  employ  them- 
selves in  creative  imitation  of  nature  itself,,  and 
peace,  comfort,  health  and  happiness,  will  follow  in- 
dustry, and  then  will  the  songs  of  gladness  resound 
along  Ihe  vales  of  Ihe  United  Stales.  '1  his  would 
indeed  be  a  most  effectual  mode  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion about  restrictive  or  non-restiietive  statutes,  and 
what  is  most  remarkable,  would  turn  Ihe  tariff  so 
lately  enacted  into  a  most  invaluable  national  bene- 
faction. Farther,  the  plan  I  have  suggested  would 
save  an  immense  expenditure  of  precious  breath. 
that  would  be  much  better  puffed  over  the  plough, 
the  loom,  or  cotton  gin.  But  to  return  to  our  sub- 
ject. 

There  is  hut  little  difference  in  time  or  manner,  of 
planting  Indian  corn  or  cotton,  nor  could  I  ever  per- 
ceive much  difference  in  Ihe  requisite  soil  for  Ihe 
two  vegetables.  In  the  climate  of  Natchez,  and  on 
middling  soil,  about  250  pounds  of  clijaii  eolton  to 
an  acre  is  the  oidinary  annual  produce.  On  simi- 
lar soil,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  New  Jersey,  Del- 
aware, .Maryland  and  V^irginia,  the  produce  would 
be  necessarily  more  limited;  but  no  doubt  would  for 
domestic  use,  most  munificently  reward  Ihe  cultiva- 
tor in  Ihe  latter  sections  of  the  United  Slates. 

In  its  early  growth,  cotton  is  a  very  tender  plant, 
and  particularly  liable  to  utter  destruction  by  very 
slight  frost,  but  as  it  advances,  becomes  more 
hardy,  and  continues  rising  and  protruding  youn;; 
branches,  flowers  and  capsules,  until  arrested  by  Ihe 
frosts  of  aulumn.  The  l.ilter  circumstance  is  re- 
garded as  an  advantage,  as  the  immature  seed  ves- 
sels are  destroyed,  and  those  nearly  ripe  facilitated 


ill  opening.  It  i<  In  be  reiii.iiked,  that  the  wool, or 
uli.it  is  emphatically  called  cotton,  romrs  lo  maturi- 
ty much  sooner  than  does  the  seed;  therefore,  Ihe 
stalk  and  leaves  being  killeil  by  frost,  does  by  no 
means  involve  the  destruction  of  murh  cotton  appa- 
rently unripe.  WIIJ.IA.M  DAKBV. 

[What  a  commentary  on  the  wholesome  ailmoni- 
lion  lo  our  southern  brethren,  is  contained  in  the 
following.] 


Extract  from  a  friend  at  A'alehcs,  to  the  Editor,  i]  it 
June.  1828,  0/1  some  of  Ihe  atiricultural  and  domes- 
tic habit)  and  economy  (f  the  louthem  people. 
I  was  transported  in  eleven  days  to  this  place, 
where  I  And  all  the  tropical  plants  in  full  bloom  in 
Ihe  gardens.  The  early  fruits  have  disappeared, 
and  plumbs  are  now  in  season.  Vegetables  of  all 
descriptions  are  abundant;  but  what  surpriies  me  i>, 
with  Ihe  finest  soil  and  extensive  pasture,  so  little 
care  is  taken  of  it,  that  butter  now  sells  for  2j  and 
31  cents  a  pound;  and  the  greatest  portion  of  sup- 
ply is  brought  from  Ihe  state  of  New  York,  and  .11 
cents  per  pound  paid  for  it.  I  was  told  that  forty 
cows  would  produce  2-1  pounds  of  butter  a  week!  — 
There  must  be  gross  mismanagement  some  where. 

I  observe  the  planters  daily  hauling  corn  out  lo 
their  fdantations  to  feed  their  hands  and  stock;  this 
comes  from  up  the  river  a  considerable  distance. — 
They,  I  believe,  pay  attention  lo  nothing  but  cotton, 
and  purchase  every  thing  else,  instead  of  raising  it. 

II  strikes  me  as  poor  economy,  when  it  is  observed, 
that  eight  oxen  are  employed  lo  haul  a  load  of  corn, 
which  four  ought  easily  to  carry;  and  when  too  Ihey 
travel  at  a  snail's  gait,  to  suit  the  particular  conve- 
nience of  the  driver,  and  indulge  him  in  bis  lazy 
disposition. 


•(From  a  late  English  Paper.) 
THE  BREEDING  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 
Some  remarkably  curious  experiments  in  the 
breeding  of  live  stock  have  been  lately  made  in 
France,  the  results  of  which  appear  to  prove  that 
a  greater  number  of  either  sex  may  be  obtained  at 
the  option  of  Ihe  farmer.  M.  Charles  Giron  de  Bu- 
zareinques  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Severac,  in  July,  1826,  to  divide  a 
flock  of  sheep  into  two  equal  parts,  and  that  a  great- 
er number  of  males  or  females  should  be  produced 
at  Ihe  option  of  the  pro|)rielor.  Two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  olTered  their  flocks  for  the  expe- 
riment, and  Ihe  results  have  confirmed  the  author's 
theory.  In  the  first  experiment,  in  the  flock  in- 
tended to  produce  the  greater  number  of  female 
lambs,  Ihe  proportion  was  as  follows:  females  84. 
males  53  In  Ihe  flock  intended  lo  product  Ihe 
greater  number  of  male  lambs,  the  proportions 
were,  males  80,  females  55.  The  certainly  of  ob- 
taining similar  results  was  corroborated  liy  other 
experiments.  M.  Giron  also  related  experiments 
made  with  horses  and  cattle,  in  which  success,  in 
producing  a  great  differeiioe  in  Ihe  proportion  of 
the  sexes,  was  equally  striking.  His  method  is,  to 
keep  Ihe  animals  intended  to  produce  the  larger 
portion  of  females  on  the  best  pasture,  and  not  to 
alloiv  tliem  to  breed  as  fast  as  Ihey  might;  the  law 
of  nature  appearing  lo  be.  that  when  a  race  of  ani- 
mals is  in  circumstances  favourable  for  its  increase, 
nature  produces  the  greatest  number  of  that  sex. 
which,  in  animals  that  do  not  pair,  is  most  efficient 
for  increasing  Ihe  numbers  of  the  race.  But  if 
they  are  in  bad  condition,  or  on  stinted  pasture,  or 
have  alre.-«dy  given  birth  lo  a  numerous  offspring, 
nature,  lo  diminish  the  increase,  produces  more 
males. 


Eat  and  drink  with  mnderatinn.  keep  the  body 
open,  rise  early,  take  moilerate  exercise,  be  cleanly 
in  your  person,  wash  olten.  bathe  frequently,  and 
you  may  then  calculate  upon  health. 
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HOB.TIC  VIiTURE . 


OK  THE  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE 

OF  SILK. 

Extracts  from  the  Manual  on  the  Culture  and 

Manukactuke  of  Silk. prepared  and  commitnicn 

ted  for  the  American   Farmer,  with  remarks  and 

notes,  by  a  correspondent  and  practical  cidtivator. 

(Concluded  from  p.  139.) 
Tlii.i  number  will  close  our  extracts  fiotn  the  Ma- 
nii:il  Ithasbeen  foiinti  necessary  (o  abbievlale  consi- 
ilcrablj'  the  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mul- 
berry; but  every  thini;  has  been  retained  that  coulil 
be  of  any  value  to  the  practical  operator. 

The  Manual  enumerates  seven  varieties  of  the 
R.(i  Mulberry  (the  Common  Mulberry— monw  ru 
hra.)  all  of  which  are,  perhaps  of  about  equal  va- 
lue ibr  feeding  silk  worms,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  them  further  than  to  give  their 
distinguishing  feature,  which  is  common  to  them  all, 
by  which  they  may  be  known  from  the  while  mulber- 
ry,as  some  kinds  of  both  white  and  red  mulberry  trees 
bear  purple,  dark  red,  and  even  black  fruit.  All 
mulberry  leaves  of  the  red  kind  have  a  rough,  wrink- 
ly and  dull  surface;  while  those  of  the  while  kind 
have  a  smooth  glossy  surface.  These  features  of 
\'m  two  kinds,  throughout  all  their  varieties,  are  so 
distinct,  that  they  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  at  lifly 
yards  distance. 

The  Manual  says — "That  the  leaves  of  the  native 
red  mulberry  tree«gree  perfectly  with  silk  worms, 
and  yield  very  good  silk,  is  a  fact  so  «ell  e^tablish- 
ed  by  the  exficricnce  of  more  than  a  century,  that  to 
doubt  it  would  amount  to  an  absurdity."  1  then  must 
submit  to  be  considered  guilty  of  an  "absurility." 
I  do  doubt  if.  and  my  doubts  arc  the  result  of  e.\- 
periencc.  1  this  summer  fed  five  thousand  worms 
on  each,  white  and  red  mulberry  leave?.  Those  feil 
on  the  white,  were  vigorous,  large  and  healthy,  and 
produced  cocoons  averaging  3.50  to  the  pound,  all  of 
A  sulphur  color;  those  fed  on  the  common  red  niul 
berry,  were  feeble,  wrinkly,  small  and  unheallhy, 
and  produced  cocoons  averaging  004  to  the  pound, 
of  all  colors,  deep  and  pale  orange,  pale  sulphur, 
and  white.  Both  parcels  were  fed  in  the  same 
room,  and  received  precisely  the  same  trealnjcnl 
throughout.  Rut.  the  Manual  continues,  it  appr;irs 
the  red  mulberry  leaves  "do  not  suit  the  co;i.-lilu- 
tion  of  French  worms."  It  is  diflicult  to  find  out  wli;it 
is  meant  by  this  remark;  for  all  our  silk  worms  arc 
French;  and  all  Ficnch,  Jtulian;  and  all  Italian,  Chi- 
nese! If  red  niuHx^rry  leaves  do  not  suit  the  coii.'-li- 
tution  of  French  worms,  therefore,  they  will  not  suit 
those  of  any  other.  'I'lic  fact  appears  to  be,  that 
red  mulberry  leaves  do  very  well  to  feed  silk  worms 
on,  but  they  are  not  so  prolilabic  as  the  white.  I  ;im 
under  the  imprcs'ion,  that  many  persons  have  feil 
worms  on  the  while  mulberry,  u-ldch  bears  red  or 
black  fruit,  and  supposed  they  were  feeding  on  red 
mulberry  leaves,  and  hence  the  great  difleicnce  of 
opinion  prevailing  on  the  subject.  Those  who  bavi 
not  examined  the  subject  attentively,  might  ea^ily 
fall  into  this  mistake.  They  have  trees  which  bear 
blade  or  red  fruit,  and  hence  they  call  them  black 
or  red  mulberry  trees;  they  feed  worms  on  the  leaves, 
and  produce  tl  e  largest  sized  cocoons  and  the  finest 
silk,  and  report  that  this  is  the  proiluct  of  black  or 
red  mulberry  leavc.s.  Hut  if  ex.imined,  it  wouI<l 
probably  be  found  that  the  trees  were  in  fact  uhile 
inulLerrlj  trees  hearing;  black  or  red  fruit.  There  are 
many  of  llii.<  kind  of  tries  in  the  neighborhood  ol 
Annapolis;  one  particularly  in  the  garrison  at  that 
place,  the  leaves  of  ubieh  arc  of  the  finest  and  best 
kind  of  the  \ihile  niidli<rry  species,  while  the  trull 
is  jet  black.  T  lie  lolii'^e  on  this  tree  is  remarkable. 
The  leaves  are  what  is  lalleil  the  doulile  kuid — that 
is,  they  are  small  in  area,  but  very  thick,  and  occupy 
the  branches  in  'hick  du-lers  almost  lo  the  very  trunk 
of  the   tree.     No  other  tree    1   ever  saw   bears  no 


great  a  weight  of  foliage,  and  the  worms  eat  it  most 
greedily,  even,  (especially  at  the  trial  1  made  of  it,) 
after  it  had  been  withered  by  being  gathered  four 
days.  Another  peculiarity  in  this  kind  of  trees  is, 
they  bear  fruit  all  summer — some  ripe  and  other 
berries  green  and  just  forming,  continually. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  inferred 
that  I  ofTer  no  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  common  red  mulberry  tree  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  silk  worms,  but  that  it  can  be  used  till  a 
supply  of  the  while  mulberry  can  be  obtained.  I 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  '/we  a  condensed  view  of 
the  mode  of  cultivating  the  white  mulberry,  compil- 
ed from  the  Manual,  making  such  remarks  as  may 
be  suggested  by  my  own  experience. 

On  the  Culture  of  the  White  Mulberry. 

The  proper  soil  for  the  white  mulberry,  is  dry, 
sandy  or  stony.  'J'he  situation  should  be  high,  the 
leaves  produced  from  low,  rich  and  moist  lands,  not 
being  so  nourishing  to  the  worms — they  are  too  wa- 
tery. The  modes  of  propagating  are  by  seed,  graft- 
ing, buddins,  layers,  cuttings  and  suckers.  The  ripe 
fruit  may  be  planted  in  drills, or  the  seed  may  be  wash- 
ed out  of  the  pulp  and  then  sown,  and  covered  about 
a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  deep.  The  seed  will  soon 
vegetate,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  season,  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  oirt  so  that  they  will  stand 
about  a  foot  apart.  If  it  be  desired  to  plant  in  the 
sprins;,  the  seed  should  be  washed  from  the  fruit  in 
the  following  .nianner:  put  it  in  a  tub  and  mash  it  with 
thehand,and  put  water  on  the  niass;slir  it  round  well 
and  pour  off  the  water  and  floating  seed,  (Ihose  that 
float  not  being  good,)  and  continue  rubbing  the  pulp 
with  the  hand,  and  washing  the  mass  in  water,  till 
the  seed  be  froed  from  the  [lulp.  Then  spread  them 
out  to  dry  in  the  shade,  when  they  may  be  put  awsy 
for  use.  The  land  to  be  planted  in  the  spring  should 
he  well  ploughed  in  the  fall,  and  harrowed  and  raked 
fine  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  in  the  spring,  (in  Ma- 
ryland, March  is  a  good  lime.)  The  seed  may  then 
be  planted  in  drills,  say  three  feet  apart,  and  the 
seed  lying  within  an  inch  or  two  of  each  other, 
anil  covered  not  over  half  an  inch  deep."  The  weeds 
shoirld  be  kept  down,  but  if  they  have  jrot  so  far 
ahead  as  to  have  shaded  the  young  plants  from 
the  sun  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  not  do 
to  take  them  away,  as  the  plants  will  then  not 
be  able  to  bear  the  hot  sun.  When  a  year 
old,  the  plants  may  be  set  out  in  nursery  rows,  or 
transplanted  info  hedges,  if  the  hedge  mode  be  in- 
tended, which  the  compiler  decidedly  prefers  to  any 
other.  At  transplanting,  cut  off  some  of  the  roots, 
especially  those  which  are  ragged  or  decayed,  and 
the  tap  root,  to  force  orrt  lateral  shoots.  The  tops 
shorrld  also  be  cirt  off  at  six  or  seven  inches  from  the 
ground.  In  France  they  transplant  just  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn.  If  the  plants  do  not  shoot 
well  after  transplanting  the  first  year,  in  the  month 
of  March  folloiving  cirt  them  over  aboirt  seven  in- 
ches from  the  Kround.  They  should  also  be  water- 
ed with  diluted  barn-yard  water.  If  it  is  intended  lo 
allow  the  trees  to  grow  to  the  full  size,  when  they  are 
an  inch  in  diameter,  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
field  where  they  are  to  remain.  '1  be  mode  of  trans- 
planting diffirs  in  no  respect  from  that  pursued  with 
any  other  (iiiit  or  ornamental  tree.  Proper  pruning 
every  spring;  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  mul- 
berry that  it  has  on  other  fruit  trees,  and  will  there- 
fore be  attended  to  by  thrifty  culturists. 

The'2rul  and  Jd  mode  of  propagating  the  mulber- 
ry, it  is  deemed  unnecessary  lo  describe — every  far- 
nier  knows  how  to  graft  and  bud  fruit  trees,  and  the 

•1  plnDlcd  upwards  of  an  acre  of  ground  this  spring 
in  drills,  but  in  conse(|uencc  of  planting  it  too  deep,  and 
a  hea»y  rain  washini;  ninrecartli  Into  the  drills,  not  a 
single  seed  vcpetatod,  while  another  parrel, gently  rak- 
ed in,  on  a  seed  bed,  came  up  and  grew  very  well. — 
I'.vcn  these,  however,  were  sii  weeks  before  they  cauic 
up. 


mode  is  the  same  with  mulberry.  And  as  layini;  ii 
entirely  unnecessary  with  this  tree,  it  is  also  passed 
over. 

The  5th  mode,  by  cuttings,  is  a  very  good  proceia. 
Take  the  cuttings  from  upright  shoots,  as  they  pro- 
duce more  straight  and  handsome  trees,  than  those 
taken  from  horizontal  branches.  They  should  be  of 
the  last  summer's  growth,  and  from  six  to  fifteen  in- 
ches long.  Plant  them  in  rows,  in  shady  borders, 
early  in  the  spring,  about  two-thirds  their  length  in 
llie  ground,  and  in  dry  weather  let  them  be  watered. 
At  a  year  old,  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

The  6th,  by  suckers,  is  very  simple.  Separate 
the  suckers  early  in  the  spring,  with  some  roots  at- 
tached, and  plant  them  either  in  nursery  rows,  or  in 
the  field  where  they  are  intended  to  stand.  It  ises- 
.sintial  to  the  quick  growth  of  young  mulberry  trees 
that  the  ground  around  them  should  be  fine,  that  the 
young  roots  may  not  be  obstructed.  Slugs  and  snails 
arc  very  destructive  to  mulberry  plants,  and  should 
lie  guarded  against;  for  which  purpose  surround 
the  beds  tvlth  soot,  unslacked  lime  or  ashes,  after 
every  rain — the  soot  must  net  be  put  on  the  bedf-^jt 
ivitb  the  plants.  ^M  | 

'I'he  compiler  takes  leave  here  to  recommend  the  •' 
cultivation  of  the  while  mulberry  in  hedj^es  or  rows, 
as  preferable  to  all  other  modes.  It  makes  nnejri/- 
trnt  fence;  if  planted  around  fields,  and  if  the  whcii- 
li'ld  be  occupied  with  it,  the  ease  and  safety  wiiii 
"liich  the  leaves  can  be  gathered,  compared  wiih 
llie  labour  and  danger  of  gathering  them  from 
luge  trees,  are  important  considerations;  and  it  is 
b.iicved  that  an  acre  of  land  will  produce  as  much 
foliage  in  this  oiodcas  in  any  other.  To  form  hedgi 
for  fences,  plant  the  young  trees,  those  from  cirtlingi 
seedlings,  or  suckers,  along  the  rail  fence,  and 
they  jjrow,  wattle  them  between  the  rails,  and  whei 
they  begin  to  get  too  high,  cut  off  the  tops.  If  it  bi 
uished  to  occupy  the  whole  field  with  rows,lhe  same 
process  may  be  pursued,  except  wattling  them 
through  the  rails.  Let  the  rows  be  from  4  to  li  Icet 
apart,  and  keep  down  the  weeds.  t 

There  are  several  varieties  of  white  mulberry  frees, 
two  of  which  bear  white  berries,  one  red,  and  ano- 
ther black.  There  arc  two  varieties  in  the  leaf,  IbnlA; 
of  the  one  of  which  is  lieeply  indented  or  lobed,  and 
that  of  the  other  merely  notched,  with  a  small  saw- 
tooth indentation.  The  upper  surface  of  this  leaf  is 
glossy,  and  at  a  little  distance  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  leaf  of  the  Lombardy  poplar.  (The 
several  kinds  of  this  variety  are  the  proper  ones  for 
.silk  worms.)  'I'here  arc  six  or  seven  different  kinds 
of  this  variety,  some  bearing  white,  some  black, 
and  others  red  berries,  and  all  proper  for  silk  worms. 
Those  bearing  the  small  thick  leaf,  railed  double 
leaf,  of  a  dark  green,  shining  colour,  arc  best. 

It  has  been  ascertained  in  Connecticut,  that  when 
the  seed  is  sown  broad-cast,  and  the  young  plant 
mown  down  lo  feed  the  worms,  the  roots  sooil  die. 
This  mode,  therefore,  will  not  be  profitable. 

T7ie  Laboratory. 

My  laboratory,  says  Dandolo,  is  constructed  to 
contain  twenty  ounces  of  egRs  of  silk  worms;  it  is 
30  Icet  wide,  77  long,  1-i  feet  high,  and  when  reck- 
oned to  the  fop  of  th-;  roof,  'J  1  feet  high.  There  are 
six  rows  of  tables  or  wicker  frays,  about  two  feet 
six  inches  in  width  each,  placed  two  and  (wo,  with 
four  pa^sa^e3  between  them,  each  three  feet  wide. 
Posts  are  rlriven  in  between  the  frays,  and  strips  of 
wood  arc  fastened  to  the  posts  horizontally,  to  su\<- 
pnrf  the  trays,  between  which  there  is  a  space  of  five 
iuchi  ■(  and  a  half,  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  freely. 

There  arc  13  unglazed  windows,  with  Venetian 
shutters  outside,  and  paper  window  frames  inside; 
under  e.ich  window,  near  Ihc  floor,  ventilators,  or 
square  ap.  rlurcs  of  about  IS  inches,  iliat  they  may 
be  closed  by  a  neatly  fitteil  sliiling  pannel,  so  as  lo 
permit  the  air  to  circulate,  and  blow  over  the  whola 
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lli>or.  Wlicii  llic  air  i»  not  aaiiln),  llic  paper  Iraino 
111*)-  be  cloM'il.  'llic  Vrneli.m  >liiittcr!i  may  lie  o|)cii- 
rd  or  »liiit.  at  will.  Wlii'ii  tlic  nir  is  still,  nnd  tlic 
tfinpcralure  of  llio  iiilvrior  anil  exterior  is  ticarlv 
eiiual.  nil  llic  wimlow  frames  may  be  opentd,  niiil 
tbe   Venetian  shutters  iiuist  be  closed. 

Tlicrc  are  einlit  ventilators,  in  two  lines,  in  the 
door  »n>l  in  thu  ceiling,  placed  perpemliciilarly,  op- 
posite to  one  anotlicr,  in  tho  ceutre  of  the  passages 
between  the  huidlcs  or  tr«y».  Tliey  have  slidini; 
panncls  made  of  thick  glass,  to  close  them,  and  to 
•admit  liiht  from  above.  As  the  nir  of  the  floor 
Tentil.ttors  asrends,  and  that  of  the  ccilini;  veiitila- 
lors  descends,  it  must  pass  through  the  trays.  There 
•re  also,  other  six  ventilators,  made  in  the  tloor,  to 
communicate  »ilh  the  rooms  beneath.  Three  of 
'the  thirteen  windoHs  are  at  the  end  nf  the  house; 
and  at  the  opposite  end,  are  three  doors,  construct 
cd  90  as  to  admit  more  or  less  air.  as  may  be  requir- 
ed. These  doois  open  into  another  hall,  36  feel 
lonf;  and  30  wide,  which  forms  a  continuation  of  (he 
'  large  laboratory,  and  contains  trays  sufficienlly  rais- 
ed to  facilitate  the  care  of  the  worms.  In  this  hall 
there  are  six  windows,  and  six  ventilators  under 
tbein,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  tloor,  and,  also, 
four  rentilafors  in  the  ceiling.  There  are  six  fire- 
places in  the  great  laboratory,  one  in  each  angle, 
and  one  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  and  a  large  stove 
ill  the  middle;  ^lass  oil  burners,  that  give  no  smoke, 
are  used  to  give  light  at  night.  Between  the  hall  and 
the  great  laboratory,  there  is  a  small  room,  having 
two  large  doors;  the  one  communicating  with  the 
laboratory,  llie  olher  w  ith  the  li.-.ll.  In  the  centre  ol 
the  floor,  there  is  a  large  square  opening,  which 
communicates  with  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
This  is  closed  with  a  wooden  folding  door;  this  aper- 
ture is  used  for  throwing  down  the  litter  and  rubbish 
of  the  laboratory,  and  fur  admitting  mullierry  leaves, 
which  can  be  drawn  up  by  a  band-[iulley.  Such  is 
the  construction  of  his  laboratory,  in  which  he  places 
the  worms  after  the  fourth  casting  or  moulting. 

The  above  particular  description  of  a  very  large 
laboratory,  will  be  valuable  to  those  who  may  here- 
after engage  in  the  business  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
It  will  he  seen  that  the  great  objects  aimed  at,  are 
convenience,  the  pre.s.?rvation  of  a  proper  tempe- 
rature, and  the  free  circulation  ol  the  air  in 
the  deparlment,  and  the  American  cullivator  mus' 
attend  to  these,  as  cardinal  points,  whatever  may 
be  the  dimensions  of  the  building  or  apartment  in 
which  the  worms  are  reared.' 

All  buildings  are  proper  for  receiving  the  silk 
worms,  provided  that,  ia  proportion  to  their  sizes, 
there  be  one  or  more  lire-places,  two  or  more 
Tenlilators  in  the  ceiling,  on  a  level  wilh  the  floor, 
and  one  or  more  windows,  by  which  light  may  be 
admitted,  and  yet  not  sunshine. 

In  the  United  Stales,  the  house  crerfed  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  rearing  silk  worms,  should  be 
placed  in  the  coolest  and  most  airy  situation  altain- 
iible;  and  in  the  shade  of  trees,  if  possible,  because 
it  is  alivajs  in  our  power  to  increase  the  heat  r.f  the 
apartment,  when  necessary,  by  means  of  a  stove  or 
open  fire-place;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  guard  against 
a  sudden  increase  of  heat  in  the  wealher,  and  which 
may  nearly  defeatthe  l..borsof  thescason,  if  itshould 
occur  in  the  fifth  age,  when  the  worms  are  nearly 
done  eating,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  apparatus  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swayne  is  to  be 


•  I  have  heretofore  observed,  that  I  have  experienced 
no  injury  from  a  high  decree  of  tcmperaliirc.  in  f:icl,  I 
have  always  been  unable  to  perceive  that  ithar)  any  ef- 
feet  upon  my  worms.  Ihc  mercury  has  ranged  hetu'ecn 
■Hdeg.  and  iO  deg.  in  my  laboratory  this  summer,  and 
lomctimcs  the  changes  have  been  quite  sudden  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  and  yet  I  was  unable  to  discover 
the  shghlest  etfcct  upon  Ihc  worms.  Experience  has 
fully  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  that  the  silk  norm 
15  not  so  delicate  an  insect  as  writej-s  have  endeavored 
to  make  them  appear. 


reeoiiimended,  on  account  of  the  small  space  occu- 
pied by  it,  the  ncatnc.is  in  which  it  enables  persons 
osiiig  it,  to  keep  the  aparlinent,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  caterpillars  can  be  (ed,  and  the  litter  re- 
moved. It  is  particularly  valuable  to  those  who  are 
restrained  in  room. 

"This  apparatus  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  four 
leet  two  inches  high,  each  side  sixteen  inches  and  a 
iialf  wide,  diiided  into  eight  parlilions,  by  small 
pieces  of  wood,  which  form  grooves,  in  which  the 
slides  run,  and  are  thus  easily  tliurst  in,  or  drawn 
out  of  the  frame.  The  upper  slide  is  of  paper  only, 
and  designed  to  receive  the  worms  as  soon  as  hatch- 
ed: the  two  next  are  of  catgut,  the  threads  about 
one-lcnili  of  an  inch  distant  from  one  another;  these 
are  for  the  insects,  when  a  lilllc  advanced  in  size; 
(he  four  lower  ones,  arc  of  wicker  work,  the 
openings  through  which  the  dung  is  to  fall  being 
;iiiout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square.  Under  each  of 
these,  as  well  as  under  those  of  catgut,  are  slides 
made  of  paper,  to  prevent  the  dung  of  the  worms 
r.illiiig  on  those  feeding  below  them.  Mr.  Swayne 
altcrwards  found  that  netting  may  be  subslilulcd 
with  advantage,  in  the  room  of  wicker  bottoms.  The 
meshes  of  the  netting  were  about'  half  an  inch 
square. 

"The  caterpillars  are  to  be  kept  in  the  second 
and  third  drawers,  until  their  dug  and  litter  do  not 
readily  fall  Ihrooirh,  and  then  to  be  removed  to  the 
drawers  with  wicker  bottoms  and  fed  thereon, lill  they 
shew  symptoms  of  being  about  to  spin.  Each  wick- 
er drawer  will  afford  sufficient  room  for  five  hun- 
dred worms,  when  grown  to  their  full  size." 

In  order  to  give  room  for  an  increased  slock  of 
caterpillars,  spare  drawers  should  he  made  to  lit  the 
three  upper  apartments  with  wicker  bottoms, 
(or  in  preference,  wilh  bottoms  of  split  rattans,) 
which  may  be  used  for    full  grown  worms. 


PLUMS- GRAPES. 
How  lo  make  sure  of  having  Plums — Hints  for  pre- 
serving Gropes. 
Mr.  Skinner:  Columbia,  Pa.  July  ilsl,  1828. 

If  your  correspondent  H.  B.  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  will 
plant  all  his  pluin  trees  in  a  lot  b)'  themselves,  and 
either  constantly  keep  hogs  in  (he  lot,  suflicient  to  eat 
all  the  fallen  fruit,  or  keep  the  ground  perfectly  free 
from  grass  and  weeds,  tramfiing  the  ground  hard, 
and  frequently  sprinkling  it  with  salt  water  or  brine, 
sweeping  the  fallen  fruit  together,  burning  and  bury- 
ing it  four  or  live  feet  deep,  or  destroying  it  in  any 
way  so  as  to  prevent  the  worms  from  entering  the 
ground,  and  to  have  no  olher  fruit  trees  growing 
within  3(J0  yards  from  the  lot  containing  the  plums. 
I  will  venture  to  predict  that  in  4  or  6  years  his 
plum  trees  will  bear  more  uniforndy  than  apple 
trees;  he  ought  not,  however,  to  make  the  experi- 
ment wilh  two  or  three  trees,  as  it  will  undoubtedly 
fail  on  a  small  scale.  The  curculios  from  the  neigh- 
boring trees  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  fruit  on 
a  few  trees;  turkies,  ducks  and  fow  Is  in  general,  will 
assist  in  destroying  insects,  as  also  birds,  to, id  frogs, 
&.e.  gic.  and  ought  never  be  debarred  the  liberty 
of  ranging  in  an  orchard. 

As  the  mildew  is  the  most  destructive  enemy  to 
our  choice  variety  of  foreign  grapes,  and  as  the  lime 
is  at  hand  when  it  usually  makes  its  appearance,  (be- 
ing in  the  hot  moist  weather  of  August,)  I  will  men- 
tion a  remark  communicated  to  me,  by  (1  may  well 
say)  the  most  experienced  horticulturist  our  coun- 
try can  boast  of,  Mr.  W'ra.  Prince  of  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  he  stales  that,  by  the  use  of 
powdered  sulphur  blown  on  the  leaves  and  fruit  they 
have  become  complete  masters  of  mihiew  at  Boston, 
and  by  the  experiments  of  a  skilful  man  here,  he 
stales  bis  convietinn  that  vines  which  are  trained 
loirer  than  ten  feet,  although  subject  to  the  mildew, 
icitl  nut  be  subject  to  it  if  trained  lo  a  greater  height, 
on  that  part  which  rises  above  ten  feeL 


Mr.  Prince  Ins  now  a  collection  of  nbovo  four 
hundred  kinils,  pl.inUil  out  ituspecimen  vines,  superi- 
or to  any  coll<:elii)n  even  in  Kiirope  in  extent  of  va- 
rieties; ho  has  l.ilely  published  a  short  tri-alise  on 
horticulture,  &c.  whi(!h  ought  to  he  in  the  postci- 
sion  of  every  lover  of  choice  fruits. 

Kespectfully  yours, 

.).  n.  G. 

Has  the  Jlracaclia  been  cultivated  in  the  Uoited 
Slates,  where  and  with  what  success? 

iV'es — by  Mr.  Prince,  tho  gentleman  spoken  of 
by  J.  B.  G.) 

CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

V^AI.U.tBLE  PkaCTICAI.  INFORMATION   AND  MiNTS    ON 

THE  Culture  of  the  Vine. 
From  the  author  of  "Coxe  on  I'ruik'J'recs." 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Ksq.  Burfingtoii,  Ju\y  '12,  1828. 

Sir, — The  cultivalion  of  the  vine  has  become  so 
important  (o  the  health,  morals  and  prosperity  of 
our  country,  that  I  cheerfully  comply  wilh  (he 
wishes  of  some  respectable  friends,  liy  coininuni. 
eating  to  you  the  result  of  numerous  cxficriinents, 
maile  under  my  own  observation,  in  engrailing  va- 
rious kinds  of  delicate  foreign  grapes  and  superior 
varieties  of  our  domestic  grapes  on  the  more  vi- 
gorous stocks  of  cullivated  viiies,  or  on  Ihc  native 
vines  of  our  fields,  or  transplanted  naTne  vines,  re- 
moved from  our  hedge  rows  into  our  gardens  at 
llie  moment  of  engrafting.  The  process  is  extreme- 
ly simple,  anil  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  inspection 
of  the  most  approved  Cnglish  and  French  writers, 
and  from  inipiiry  of  intelligent  foreigners,  is  not 
practised  in  Enrcpc.  It  is  performed  by  inserting 
a  scion,  of  the  usual  size  for  (ilanlin;;,  in  Ihe  root  or 
stock,  under  the  surface  of  the  carlli,  covciing  it 
with  the  earth,  raised  round  the  slock  liii;li  enough 
to  protect  the  scion,  which  is  about  six  inches  long, 
with  two  eyes  only,  the  upper  one  to  he  even  with 
the  top  of  the  lilllc  hillock  raised  around  the  plaol. 
No  clay  or  composition  is  ncceseary.  The  stock 
must  be  at  least  one  inch  in  diameter,  at  one  or  two 
inches  above  the  crown  of  the  plant, when  bared  to 
Ihe  first  roots,  it  must  be  sawed  off  at  that  point. 
The  slock  is  to  be  carefully  split,  afler  the  loose 
bark  is  scraped  off,  and  if  necessary  opened  by  a 
weilge;  the  scion,  when  firmly  fixed,  will  be  retain- 
ed in  its  place  by  the  pressure  of  Ihe  stock,  after 
Ihe  wedge  has  been  withdrawn  or  cut  oil".  The 
lime  for  engrafting  is  the  same  as  for  the  apple — 
about  llie  1st  to  the  lOlh  April  in  this  state.  In  two 
or  three  weeks  the  buds  will  sprout.  One  only 
must  be  permitted  to  grow;  it  must  be  trained  lo  a 
stake,  and  kept  pruned  of  lateral  shells.  In  a  good 
soil  it  will  grow  ten  to  twelve  feet  Ihe  first  year; 
after  this  it  may  be  cut  down  lo  two  or  three  eyes, 
or  trained  at  greater  length  lo  a  trellis,  according 
to  its  slrength.  They  invariably  bear  fruit  the  se- 
cond >ear,  and  frequently  will  produce  one  or  more 
bunches  Ihe  first  year.  This,  however,  should  not 
be  peniiilted,  except  from  a  wish  to  ascertain  Ihe 
quality  of  the  fruit.  It  is  now  about  six  years  since 
the  first  attempt  of  an  intelligent  neighliour  in  this 
mode  of  engrailing  was  exhibited  lo  me,  afler  re- 
peated f.iilures  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  engrafting 
above  Ihe  surface,  Wfilh  the  aid  of  clay  and  compo- 
sition. 1  had  experienced  similar  failures  in  my 
own  experiments,  owiii;;,  I  presiime,  to  the  greater 
flow  of  sap  in  our  rlimate.  I  haxc  now  growths  ol 
at  least  ten  feet  from  grafts  of  this  spring,  exliibit- 
ing  a  luxuriant  growth  of  a  single  bunch  of  grapes. 
When  the  slock  is  sufficiently  large,  two  scions  may 
be  insetted,  and  if  successlul,  ma^'  lie  reduced  lo  a 
single  slock,  or  one  of  them  may  be  laid  down  by 
training,  about  six  inches  uniler  the  surface,  to  form 
another  vine,  which  the  second  year  will  be  ncarljr 
equal  in  slrength  and  prndiiclivencss  lo  Ihe  parent 
vine.  From  Ihe  facility  with  which  this  operation 
may  be  performed,  and   the  short   interruption   it 
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creates  in  the  bearing,  it  "ill  he  oasy  to  clmnge  any 
number  of  vines  lioui  nnproiluctive  ami  inferior 
kinds,  to  such  as  nny  he  ii(l:i|Ueil  to  tin",  soil,  cli- 
mate and  object  of  the  cnllivalor.  Fmeii^n  and 
tender  kinds  may  he  fpeedily  acclimated,  and  an 
early  ditlii'ion  of  the  finer  kinds  lhroii;;li  our  extcn 
give  country  ii'ay  he  accomplished,  wherever  native 
stocks  arc  to  be  found. 

1  believe  this  mode  of  engrafting  will  be  new  (o 
the  greater  portion  of  your  readers;  it  certaiidy  is 
unnoticed  by  the  Ahbc  Kozier,  by  La  Nouvtllc 
Quintinye,  by  Miller  ami  Forsylh,  all  of  whom  I 
have  consnlled — and  a  liiably  intelli^jiiit  friend,  a 
native  of  France,  pnssessin'^  laru,e  estates  in  that 
country  and  in  the  United  Statis,  assured  me,  alter 
careful  inspection  of  my  vines,  that  it  uas  peificlly 
new  to  bim,,and  would  encoura'^e  him  lo  introduce 
it  in  his  extersive  plans  of  improvement,  to  which 
lie  is  devoting  much  of  his  ample  means. 
1  am,  respeclfnily  and  liuly. 

Your  friend  and  obed't  serv'l, 

W.M.  COXE. 


ONIONS. 
Mr.  Skinner:  Sampson,  X.  C.  Juhji^d,  1828. 

Dear  Sir — You  sometimes  complain  that  your 
friends  arc  neglijient  in  conimntdcatins;  to  you  the 
success  of  the  seeds,  SiC.  nliiih  you  have  sent  ihem. 
Tis  certainly  due  lo  you,  to  inform  you  uhal  lias 
been  the  result  of  all  such  experiments,  and  there- 
fore I  make  this  conimunieallon. 

The  onion  seed  (from  the  Island  of  Azores,)  which 
you  sent  me  a  year  since,  were  planted  in  the  latter 
part  of  July,  'i'hey  came  u|)  well,  but  were  soon 
after  attacked  by  some  insect  which  destroyed  all  the 
plants  but  three,  'ihoy  were  well  taken  rare  of,  and 
the  product  gathered  about  a  month  since.  One  seed 
produced  one  onion  only,  which  weighed  after  the 
top  was  cut  oil',  21  ounces;  one  other  seed  produced 
three  onions  which  wei;;hed  respectively  15,  IC  and 
17  ounces;  the  lliird  seed  produced  three  onions, one 
of  which  wei:;hed  17  ounces,  the  other  two,  18  oun- 
ces each;  makin;;  7  lbs.  1.3  oz  produced  by  the 
three  seeds.  'I'hey  were  planted  in  'M'cry  liitht  san- 
dy soil,  well  manured.  'I'hc  onion  is  very  mild,  and 
well  flavored. 

Verr  respectfully,  yours, 

VVM.  B.  MEARES. 


ZiABIBS'  DSFAKSIVEHIirT. 

THE  BUTTERFLY— By  Bern.u:dBaiiton. 

Beautiful  crca'ure,  I  have  been 

Moments  uncounted  watehin";  thee, 
Now  flitting  round  the  foliage  green 

Of  yonder  dark  eiiihowering  tree, 
And  now  again  in  fi<dic  glee. 

Hoveling  anminl  tbosi'  opening  flowers, 
Happy  as  nature's  child  should  be. 

Bum  lo  enjoy  her  loveliest  bowers. 

And  I  have  gazed  upon  thy  flight 

Till  feelings  I  can  scarce  define, 
Awaken'd  by  so  Hiir  a  sight. 

With  desultory  thouglits  combine 
Not  to  inilu'-e  me  to  repine. 

Or  envy  thee  thy  happiness; 
But  from  a  lot  so  bright  as  thine 

To  borrow  musings  born  to  bless. 

For  unto  him  whose  spirit  reads 

Creation  with  a  Christian's  eye 
Each  happy  living  creature  pleads 

The  cause  of  liim  who  reigns  on  high, 
■yVho  spann'd  the  earth  and  arch'd  the  sky. 

Gave  life  to  every  thing  that  lives, 
And  still  ilelighleth  lo  supply 

With  happiness  the  life  he  gives. 


This  (ruth  may  boast  but  little  worth, 

Eiifoic'd  by  rhetoric's  frigid  powers; 
But  when  it  has  its  quiet  birth 

In  contemplation's  silent  hours. 
Where  summer's  biighlly-peopled  bowers 

Bring  home  i's  tcaebings  to  the  heart; 
Then  biril-i  and  insects,  shrubs  and  flowers, 

its  touching  eloquence  impart. 

Then  Ihou,  delightful  creature,  who 
•  Wert  yesterday  a  sightless  worm, 
Becoin'st  a  symbol  lair  and  true 

Of  hopes  that  own  no  mortal  term: 
In  thy  proud  change  we  see  the  germ 

Of  man's  sublimer  destinj', 
While  holiest  oracles  confirm 

The  type  of  immortality. 

A  change  more  glorious  far  than  thine, 

E'en  I  thy  fellow  worm,  may  know. 
When  this  exhausted  frame  of  mine 

Down  to  its  kindred  dust  shall  go; 
When  the  an.viety  and  wo 

Of  being's  embryo  state  shall  seem 
Like  phan'.oms  flitting  to  and  fro. 

In  some  confused  and  feverish  dream. 

For  thee,  who  flitlest  gaily  now. 

With  all  thy  nature  asks,  supplied, 
A  few  brief  summer  days,  and  tbou 

No  more  amid  these  haunts  shall  glide. 
As  hope's  fair  herald — in  thy  pride 

The  syl|)h-like  genius  of  the  scene. 
But,  sunk  in  deep  oblivion's  tide, 

Shall  be — as  thou  hadst  never  been. 

While  men's  immortal  part,  when  time 

Shall  set  the  chainless  spirit  free. 
May  seek  a  brighter,  happier  clime, 

'i'lian  fancy  e'er  could  fain  for  thee. 
Though  bright  her  fairy  bowers  may  be, 

Ifet  brief  as  bright  their  beauties  fade, 
And  sad  experience  mourns  to  see 

Each  good  hope  trusted  in  decayed. 

But  in  those  regions,  calm  and  pure. 

To  ivhich  our  holiest  wishes  cling, 
Joy?  that  eternally  endure 

Shall  bloom  in  everlasting  spring. 
There  seraph  harps  of  golden  string. 

Arc  vocal  to  the  great  I  AM; 
And  souls  redeem'd,  their  anthems  sing, 

Of  grateful  praises  to  the  Lamb. 

Shall  they  who  here  anticipate 

Tbroiigh  faith's  strong  vision  eagle-eyed. 
Those  joys  immortal  that  await 

Angelic  spirits  purified; 
Shall  such,  however  ileeply  tried. 

E'er  cast  their  glorious  hopes  away? 
Oh!    be  those  their  heaven-ward  guiile, 

Their  steadiest  anchor,  and  their  stay. 

Though  many  a  flower  that  sweetly  deek'd 

Life's  early  path  but  bloomed  to  fade; 
Though  sorrow,  poverty,  neglect, 

Now  seem  to  wrap  their  souls  in  shade. 
Let  those  look  upward  undismayed. 

From  thiiriiy  paths  in  anguish  trod. 
To  regions  where,  in  light  arrayed. 

Still  dwells  their  Saviour  and  their  God. 

Sport  on,  then,  thou  lovely  summer  fly. 

With  whom  began  my  votive  strain; 
Yet  purer  joys  their  hopes  supply 

Who,  by  faith's  alchemy,  obtain 
Coiiiforl  in  sorrow,  bliss  in  pain, 

Frceciom  in  bondage,  light  in  gloom, 
Through  earthly  losses  heavenly  gain. 

And  life  immortal  through  the  tomb. 


RULES  TO    BE  OBsKKVEU  IN  nCKI.INC. 

Always  use  stone  jars  for  all  sorts  of  pickles  that 
require  hot  pickle  to  them.  The  first  charge  is  the 
least,  for  these  not  only  last  longer,  but  keep  the 
pickle  better;  for  vinegar  and  salt  will  penet.  ite 
through  all  earthen  ves-cl*;  stone  and  glass  are  the 
only  things  lo  keep  pickles  in.  Be  sure  never  lo 
put  your  hands  in  to  take  pickles  out,  it  will  soon 
spoil  them.  The  best  method  is,  to  everj*  pot  tie  a 
wooden  spoon,  full  of  little  holes,  to  take  the  pickles 
out  with. 

TO  PICKI.E  WAI.KDTS. 

Take  large  full-grown  nuts,  before  they  are  hard; 
lay  them  in  salt  and  water;  let  them  lie  two  days, then 
shift  them  to  fresh  water;  let  them  lie  two  days  long- 
er; then  shift  them  again  and  let  them  lie  three  days; 
take  them  out  of  tlie  water,  and  put  Ihem  in  a  pick- 
ling jar.  When  the  jar  is  half  full,  put  in  a  large 
onion  stuck  w  ilb  cloves.  To  a  hundred  of  walnuts, 
put  in  half  a  pint  of  mustard  seed,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  half, 
an  ounce  of  alspice,  six  bay  leaves,  and  a  stick  of 
horse  radish:  then  fill  the  j;ir,  and  pour  boiling  vine- 
gar over  them.  Cover  them  with  a  plate,  and 
when  they  are  cold,  tie  them  down  with  a  bladder 
and  leather,  and  they  will  be  fit  lo  cat  in  two  or 
three  months.  The  next  year,  if  any  remains,  boil 
up  the  vinegar  again,  and  skim  it;  when  cold,  pour 
it  over  the  walnuts.  This  is  by  much  the  best 
piikle  for  use;  therefore  you  may  add  more  vinegar 
to  it  when  you  please.  If  you  pickle  a  great  many 
walnuts,  and  eat  them  fast,  make  pickle  for  a  hun- 
dred or  two;  the  rest  keep  in  a  strong  brine  of  salt 
and  water,  boiled  till  it  will  bear  an  egg,  and  as  Ibe 
pot  empties,  fill  them  up  with  those  In  the  salt  and 
water.     Take  care  they  are  covered  with  pickle. 

TO    PICKLE    MUSHROOMS. 

Take  button  mushrooms,  rub  them,  clean  with 
flannel  and  salt,  throw  some  salt  over  them,  and 
lay  them  in  a  slewpan  with  mace  and  pepper;  while 
the  liquor  comes  oiil,shnke  Ibem  well, and  continue 
to  do  so  till  the  whole  is  dried  into  Ihem  again; 
then  pour  in  as  miu'h  vineg.ir  as  will  cover  them; 
give  the  whole  one  warm,  and  turn  them  into  a  jar. 
Prepared  in  this  manner,  mushrooms  will  keep  two 
years,  and  are  very  excellent 


Esgs  rot  in  consequence  of  the  yolk  coming  in 
contact  with  the  shell.  Frequent  turning  prevents 
this,  and  preserves  their  vitality. 


STOTi'SlNa  OZiXO. 


liusi.NG  Blooded  Horses. 
Mr.  Skinner: 

You  sometime  ago  published  at  my  instance,  the 
mode  of  raising  colts  as  pursued  by  Wm.  E.  Brod- 
naxe,  of  Hrunswiek  county,  Va.  In  my  prefatory 
remarks,  I  stated  Ibat  this  gentleman  had  made  s 
handsome  fortune  at  the  business,  and  that  the  sale* 
of  his  colls  and  fillies  during  a  period  of  thirty-odd 
years,  had  averaged  from  -IdO  to  J500.  An  inquiry 
was  afterwards  made  by  you  lo  me,  whether  those 
sales  were  per  colt,  or  [leryear.  I  will  now  answer 
your  inquiry  by  using  Mr.  B's  own  words  in  a  leller 
to  me. 

"My  opinion  rcsperting  blood  horses  and  the 
mode  o/"  rni'siHir  1/icm,  is  limited  to  my  own  txperir 
ctice,  keeping  no  British  stud  hooks  or  calendars, 
which  experience  has  been  the  result  of  thirty-odd 
years  practice  and  success,  during  which  time  I  have 
been  raising  under  a  system  of  uianageraent,  staled 
m  my  stud  honk,  a  copy  of  which  1  have  already 
furnished  you,  (see  American  Farmer,  vol.  !(.  No. 
4.'i,  for  this  mode  of  managcinenl)  and  during  which 
lime  all  the  colts  and  fillies  sold  by  me,  1  Ihink 
would  average  from  40n  lo  g.'iOO  ahead." 

Author  of  "Annals  of  the  Tubf." 


N.i  51.— Vol   ml 
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(From  llio  Milton  Uazcltc.) 
A   wo.>DSRruL  Dijcm  i:i(V   iitcK.NTLr  midb  tn  AK 

OLD  li0H>£'5  ACK!.'! 

"  Tiito  the  pen  unci  |>r^•^s  \vc  mortali  owe, 
All  wv  believe,  and  oliuoiil  all  w«  kDuw." 

Mb.  Editor: 

Sir — Since  (lie  af;c  of  lli.il  nolle  animnl,  llie  horse, 
after  a  ccrtHui  periuil  of  lilf,  (lli.it  i>  lo  s.iy,)  after 
tbe  iuark:>  in  liis  inciwit  »nd  cuspiduti  arc  entirely 
obliler.itcil.  to  be  ubiv  to  n»certain  lii»  a^c,  tvilh  any 
tolerable  degree  of  certainly,  appears  to  llie  gene- 
rality of  "/lorsf  age  juilgei,"  la  be  a  subject  of  very 
much  uncertainly.  I  noiv  take  tbe  liberiy  of  laying 
t>eloro  the  public  throu^'h  the  iiiediuia  of  your 
paper,  an  inlallible  iiielhud,  (subject  lo  very  few  ex- 
ceptions,) of  nscerlainin^;  it  in  such  a  manner,  after 
a  ho^^e  loses  his  mark;,  or  alter  he  arrives  to  the  age 
of  !>  years  or  over;  so  that  any  person  concerned  in 
horses,  even  of  the  meanest  capacity,  may  not  be 
imposed  upon  in  a  horse's  age,  Iroiu  U  years  of  age 
and  over,  more  than  3  years  at  farthest,  until  the  an- 
nual arrives  at  the  age  ol  tuenly  years  and  upwards, 
!ij  just  feeling  the  iubiiutJeilUiry  bone,  or  llic  bone  of  the 

I  If  r  J  air. 

This  method  I  discovered,  by  making  many  ana- 
tomical observations  on  (he  skulls  of  dead  horses 
and  repeated  disseclions.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
elucidate  (be  above,  i  must  in  the  tiist  place  beg 
leave  (o  remark:  that  the  submaxillary  bone,  or  (be 
the  lower  jaw  bone  of  all  young  horses,  about  4  or 
i  years  of  age,  immediately  above  the  bifurcalion,h 
'  ivariably  thick  and  very  round  at  (he   buKom;  (be 

ivily  of  said    bone   being    very   small,  con(ains  a 

)od  deal  of  iiiaitow,  and  generally  continues  in 
^is  s(atc  until  the  animal  arrives  at  (hat  period 
v\hicb  IS  generally  termed  an  "aged  horse,"  or  until 
tbe  animal  acquires  Ins  full  size  in  height  or  thick- 
ness; or  according  to  sporting  language,  is  completely 
fumuhcd,  wilh  very  little  variation.  But  alter  this 
period,  tbe  cavity  as  aforesaid  becomes  larger,  and 
wore  (Barrow  is  cun(ained  (herein.  Hence  (he  sub- 
maxillary bone  becomes  (binner  and  sharper  alitUe 
above  (be  bifurcation. 

This  indelible  mark  may  always  be  observed  in  a 
email  degree  in  horses  abou(  8  years  of  age;  but  at  9 
years  old  it  is  still  more  perceptible.  1(  continues 
growing  a  litde  (hinner  and  sharper  at  (he  bottom, 
uotil  12  years  of  age.  From  Ihciice  until  16,  it  is  still 
thinner,  and  about  as  sharp  as  the  back  of  a  Cose 
koife  near  the  handle.  Fruiu  this  period  until  the 
Bges  of  i8,  19,  -20  and  upw.irds,  it  is  exceedingly  so; 
aud  is  as  sharp  in  many  sut)jects  as  tbe  dull  edge  of 
that  iostrumtoL 

RCLES. 

1st  Put  your  (hree  fingers  about  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch  immediately  above  (he  bilurcation,  and 
KTasp  the  submaxillary  bone,  or  the  lower  jaw  bune. 
If  it  is  thick  at  the  sides  and  very  round  indeed  at 
Ifae  bottom,  tbe  animal  is  most  certainly  under  0 
years  of  age. 

Snd.  If  the  bone  is  not  very  thick,  and  it  is  per- 
ceivably  not  very  round  at  the  bollom,  he  is  from  9 
0f  li  years  old,  and  so  on.  From  li  lo  15  the  bone 
l«  sharper  at  bottom  and  thinner  at  the  sides,  the 
bottom  is  generally  as  sharp  as  the  back  of  a  case 
knife;  from  13  to  IS,  19,  30  and  upwards,  without 
many  exceptions,  the  bone,  when  divested  of  its  in- 
fegumeuls,  is  as  sharp  as  the  dull  edge  of  that  instru- 
ment. 

3rd.  Allowances  must  always  be  made  between 
heavy,  large  western  or  wagon  horses,  or  carriage 
horses,  and  fine  blooded  ones.  By  prac(isinK  and 
•tricdy  attending  to  the  above  rules,  u"^on  all  de- 
•cripdons  of  horses,  the  performer  in  a  li(tle  (ime, 
will  become  very  accurate  in  (he  accomplishment  of 
hii  desires,  more  especially  if  he  attentively  observes 
the  lower  jaw  bone  of  dead  horses. 

June  22,  1828.  Boscaivasb. 


The  Ki:<o's  Fisiiino  Apparatus. 
The  case  is  covered  with  the  best  crimson  moroc- 
co leather,  and  is  three  I'-et  long,  nine  imhcs  broad, 
and  three  iiii-lics  ihip;  (he  edgi's  sloped,  wiihdoiil'le 
borders  of  gold  orn.imeiils,  represrnling  alleiiia(ely 
a  salmon  and  a  ba-ke(.  The  outer  bolder  forms  a 
rich  gold  wrealli  of  the  ruse,  thistle,  and  sliamruck, 
iiHiriuMieii  by  oak  leaves  ami  acorns.  The  ceiiln- 
of  the  lid  presents  a  spliniliil  gold  impression  of  ihe 
Uoyal  arms  of  Great  llrilain  and  Irr  land.  'Ihe  rase 
IS  laslened  with  one  of  Bramali's  patent  lucks,  han- 
dles, eyes,&i\  all  double  icuilt.  'I'lic  interior  of  Ihe 
case  is  lined  throughout  \\\<\>  (he  (inrs(  Genoese  'ky 
blue  velve(,  ihe  inner  part  of  the  liil  lulled.  The 
hooks  (as  (hey  are  (eriiK  il)  for  an;;ling  and  lly-fish- 
ing  arc  (he  nios(  chaste  and  beauliful  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  anu'li'ig  book  is  covered  with  Ge- 
noese crimson  velve(,  (lie  lock  surmounted  by  a  dia- 
dem of  solid  gold;  the  top  ornamented  with  Ihe  Uoy- 
al arms  of  the  united  kingiloni  richly  worked  and 
emblazoned,  and  beneath  Ihe  shield  the  rose,  this- 
tle and  shamrock.  Within  the  book  are  an  infinite 
variety  of  artilicial  baits  of  superior  imitation,  toge- 
ther with  angling  rod,  landing  stick,  iic.  richly  carv- 
ed with  royal  cmblenialieal  devices.  Tin-  lly  book 
on  the  outside  assimilates  to  the  other,  with  this  dil- 
ference,  that  the  lid  is  surmounteil  ivilh  a  double  G 
11.,  enclosed  in  a  semicircle  of  a  richly  embioidired 
wreath,  representing  the  rose,  shamrock  and  thistle. 
This  book  is  full  of  flies,  which,  although  artitieial, 
almost  equal  the  natural  insects  in  imitation. 

[London  pa. 

Fkekch  Velocipede. 
On  Monday  morning  a  number  of  persons,  among 
whom  were  several  of  dislinclion,  repaired  to  Si. 
John's  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  ground 
re-measureil  over  which  M.  Grandserrc,  the  celebra- 
ted French  Velocipede,  undertook  to  run  on  Thurs- 
day last  twenty  miles  in  two  hours  and  twelve  mi- 
nutes. At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  round  two 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes  and  thirty  seconds  had  ex 
pired,  and  the  match  was  considered  to  he  lost;  but 
on  proceeding  over  the  ground  wiih  a  measuring 
wheel,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  distance,  was 
1,365  yards,  being  I'orly-live  yards  above  the  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  consequently  M.  Grandserre 
must  have  run  over,  at  Ihe  conclusion  of  the  twen- 
ty seventh  round,  3(),855  yards,  which  is  twenty 
miles,  three  quarters  and  3o5  yards.  On  reference 
to  the  time  kee|)er's  account  it  appeared  that  the 
Velocipede  was  live  minutes  going  the  last  round, 
and  at  its  conclusion  only  three  minutes  and  thirty 
seconds  having  expired  over  the  given  lime,  it  was 
accordingly  decided  that  M  Grandserie  had  run  uji- 
wards  of  tweaty  miles  in  the  two  hours  and  twelve 
minutes.  [London  pa- 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  August  8,  1828. 


8:?-Grapes. — As  the  period  for  the  ripening  of 
native  grapes  throughout  our  country  is  approach- 
ing, we  are  requested  by  Mr.  Prince,  pro[iiietor  of 
the  Linnaean  Botanical  Garden,  near  New  Vork,to 
state,  that  it  will  atVord  him  much  satisfaction  to  re- 
ceive from  persons  residing  in  any  of  the  southern 
and  western  states,  a  few  seeds,  by  mail,  of  each 
of  the  varieties  of  native  grapes  that  grow  in  their 
respective  localities;  which  favours  will  be  prompt- 
ly reciprocated  by  a  return  of  seeds  of  grapes  now 
growing  In  his  establishment,  or  of  such  other  plants 
as  may  be  acceptable-  He  is  particularly  desirous 
to  obtain  seeds  of  the  Vitis  riparia,  or  Sweet-scent- 
ed Grape  of  the  west,  as  it  is  dioecous,  and  but  one 
sex  is  now  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Also,  of  all 
the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  grapes. 


Latest  fkom  Kurope. 

The   thlp  M.iiy  and  Siis.in,  Capt.  Candler,  from 
Greenock,  has    liroughl   pipi-riof  llial  place  to  the 
.'id  June,  containing    I.oudon  dates   lo  (he    I9lb.— 
Their  contents  were  not  of  parlieular  interest. 
HiissiA  AMI*  Turkey. 

Lelters  from  \ii-iiiia  to  the  8th  June  sta'e,  (hat  at 
(he  last  da(e  from  the  Kiissi.in  army,  there  had  been 
no  lithling,  pxiept  m  Ihe  prosecution  of  Ihe  siege  of 
ISrailaw,and  III  it  it  was  believed  (he  Invading  army 
would  not  pass  (he  bound.iries  of  W'allachia  and 
.Moldavia  without  express  orders  from  the  emperor. 
Ibis  is  confirmatory  of  the  reports  of  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians. 

It  was  expected  that  the  passage  of  the  Danube 
would  be  ellecleil  by  the  end  of  May. 

Brail  iw  was  invested  by  a  corps  of  18,000  Rus- 
sians, and  the  trenches  were  opened  on  the  'iltt 
May,  very  near  the  fortress,  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king a  breach.  The.  Turkish  garrison  had  set  Cre 
to  the  suburbs.  The  Ru>sian  battalions  were  or- 
ilered  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  them:  they  penetrat- 
ed into  the  streets  which  were  choked  up  with  rub- 
bish, and  charged  the  Turks  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet, while  the  fortress  tired  at  thciii  with  mortars. 
About  100  Toiks  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners. 

It  was  reported  that  a  number  of  Cossacks  had 
been  brought  prisoners  into  Br.iilaw,  and  by  the  Pa- 
cha's orders  hanged  on  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  in 
sight  of  the  Russian  army.  The  soldiers  were  en- 
raged. It  was  feared  the  taking  of  Brailavv  would  " 
be  attended  with  a  dreadful  massacre. 

Dtrlin,  June  9. 

On  the  15:h  of  May,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Brailaw,  the  possession  of  which  was  necessary  to 
commence  the  siege,  was  taken  by  storm,  after  a 
vigorous  but  short  resistance.  'J'he  place  was  then 
investcil;  but  the  high  water  of  the  Danube,  and 
Ihe  delay  in  bringing  materials  from  Ihe  distance  of 
oU  worsts,  would  not  permit  the  second  parallel 
to  be  opened  till  the  night  of  the  ib'.h.  Several 
batteries  were  already  erected;  and  if  we  judge  by 
the  etfecls  of  their  fire,  ive  may  expect  a  speedy 
and  decisive  result.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  di- 
rects the  siege.  The  Emperor  went  to  Brailavr 
on  the  '.;Olh,  and  remained  till  the  25lh  in  the  camp. 
The  ovei (lowing  of  the  Danube  has  been  so  great 
that  it  has  been  absobilely  inlpos^ihle  to  pass  tbe 
riv  r  at  those  points  near  Ismael,  where  we  wished 
lo  cross  it,  and  where  a  large  corps  is  assembled 
ready  to  advance  into  Bulgaria,  and  lo  prosecute 
its  operations  with  rapidity  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  The  Kmperor  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  interval  to  pass  three  days  at  Bender  and  at 
Odessa  with  the  Empress. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

[We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  obtain  the  most 
authentic  accounts  we  have  met  with  in  the  English 
and  Ainerican  journals,  relating  both  directly  and 
indircclly  to  the  si'ene  of  hosUhlies,  and  the  regions 
and  nations  bordering  upon  it.  From  these  we  have 
made  such  selections  as  we  considered  most  appro- 
priate, in  presenting  a  general  view  of  the  whole.] 

[A  ho  York  Slataman. 

The  River  Pruth. — The  Russian  army,  before  tbe 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  lay  encamped  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  river,  which  constitutes  (lie  north- 
western boundary  of  Moldavia.  The  distance  from 
Ibis  position  to  Constantinople,  is  about  500  miles. 
The  Priith,  after  .separating  for  a  considerable 
space  Moldavia  from  Poland,  makes  a  turn  to  the 
south,  and  continues  a  southerly  course  till  it  falls 
into  the  Danube  between  Galatz  and  Ismael — 
and  divides  the  principality  of  Moldavia,  in  its 
length,  into  two  almost  equal  parts.  Both  Walla- 
chia  anJ  Moldavia  are  without  Turkish  garrisons, 
being  governed  by  their  own  bo^podars,  who  are 
tributaries  to  tbe  Forte.    Wallacbia  is  separated  by 
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tlie  Danulic  friim  Bul^^aria,  where  proprrly  the 
Turkisli  eiiipire  bo<;ins,anii  where  the  first  Turkish 
forces  will  (irobably  be  met. 

The  IJaiiiihe—'i'Ue  distance  of  this  river  from 
the  I'rulh,  \>y  the  route  taken  by  the  Russians,  is 
nhout  filtrrn  days  marrli  for  Ihrir  army,  if  they 
could  proceed  uillioii!  interniplion. 

All  the  sIronK  places  b<lont;in;;  to  Turkey  are 
not  on  the  rit;ht  l>aiik  of  the  Danube.  There  are 
on  the  left  bank.Tarnow,  opposite  Nicopolis — Gior 
gievo,  the  tcte  de  jiont  of  Rudschuck,  a  place  which, 
containini;  18,000  inhabitants,  sustained,  in  ITi'O,  a 
regular  tiene  by  the  I'rince  Coburg — Brailaw, 
which  contain.s  'iH.OOO  iidiabitants,  the  fortifications 
of  which  ivere  clemolished  in  1809,  but  rebuilt  in 
1820;  700O  Russians  perished  in  an  assault  upon 
it — Galalz,  an  important  point  between  the  Pruth 
and  the  Danube. 

Plan  iif  the  Campnign. — The  Russian  army  un- 
der Count  Williionsirin,  amounts  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tlinnsand  men,  and  is  animated  with 
a  martial  spirit,  and  a  strong  dislike  of  the  Turks. 
At  the  present  crisis,  it  ia  probable  that  no  event 
could  have  happened  that  would  have  been  so 
agreeable  to  ihem  as  the  breaking  out  of  the  pre- 
sent war. 


The  four  fortresses  on  the  Danube  above  men- 
tioned, are  to  be  either  attacked  or  masked,  whilst 
the  grand  Russian  arnjy  follows  the  line  of  the 
coast,  penetrating  between  Varna,  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mask,  and  the  Thermopyla;  of  Schuin- 
la,  which  it  i.«  not  necessary  to  pass.  The  greatest 
obstacle  in  this  direction  is  Bazardjik.  This  town, 
situated  upon  low  ground,  and  delended  by  some 
stpiarc  towers  and  a  bad  earth  rampart,  cannot 
make  a  long  re;istance;  and  the  army  will  reach,  by 
Pravades,  the  Gulf  of  Bonrges.  The  lleet  will  be 
in  wailing  there;  and  a  new  line  of  operations  will 
be  cnteied  upon,  which,  leading  to  the  forty  church- 
es, will  at  once  turn  Schumla  and  Adrianople. — 
Partial  endiarkations  upon  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 
ICurnpe,  will  open  the  Bos|ihorus  and  the  road  to 
Constantinople. 

If  the  Itussians  should  design  to  go  directly  to 
Conslantinoplf,  the  D.inube  will  be  crossed,  it  is 
supposed,  between  Kirskova  anil  Rudschuck,  (both 
fortilii'd  places,)  which  will  be  masked — for  the 
Russians  have  learned,  by  experience,  not  to  lose 
time  In  laying  siege  to  Turkish  fortresses — and  the 
march  be  pushed  forward  to  Sbimula,  the  position 
that  commands  the  passes  of  Mounts  ilaiinus.  and 
wbetc  the  .Turkish  iorce,  amounting,  by  compula- 


tion, to  eighty  thousand  men,  independently  of  thir- 
ty thousand  scattered  along  the  fortresses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  are  concentrated.  Here  muit 
be  the  battle.  The  invaders,  with  their  left  resting 
on  the  Gulf  of  Varna,  accessible  to  their  fleet  from 
Sebastopol,  in  the  Crimea,  distant  about  three  hun- 
dred miles — and  therefore  assured  of  supplies  and 
succour  of  all  sort,  will  fis;ht  with  every  advantage. 
The  Turks,  with  the  conviction  that  their  position 
IS  the  key  to  the  passes  in  the  mountains,  which, 
once  carried,  opens  the  way  to  the  capital;  and  with 
the  advantage  of  intimate  knowledge  of  those  pass- 
es, will,  if  animated  by  any  thing  like  the  pristine 
zeal  of  the  Mahometans,  and  directed  by  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  be  ena- 
bled to  make  a  desperate  defence. 


Erratum. — Under  the  Sporting  Olio  of  last  week, 
Gtli  line,  for  "Irish  Alths  dogs,"  read  Irish  Setter 

dogs. 


B.a.z.TisaoRz:  fhzces  cxthrent. 


Cuirectcd  for  the  .Imtrican  faniifr,  by  Eilicnrd  J.  IfiUlon, 
Cummission  .Mcrchanl  and  Planters'  '^S^ntt 

So.  4,  Btnvly't  •tsharf^ 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  S3.00  n  COO — ordinary,  2.50  a  3.60 
— red,  3.50  a  4.50 — fine  red,  6.00  o  7.0U — wrapping, 
COO  a  10.00— Ohio  ordinary,  3.00  o  4.00— good  red  span- 
gled, 6.00  a  8.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.'00— fine  yellow,  lO.OU 
n  -'11.00 — Virginia,  2.60  n  8.00 — Rapahannock  2.18  o3.50 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  fi.OO.  Amount  of  Inspections  the  last 
week,  \9ti  lihds.  Maryland,  and  Tl  hlids.  Ohio. 

lYoun — white  wheat  family,  §6.00  o  6.50 — supcrfiiic 
Iloward-streel,  5.0O  0  5.1:.'i;  city  mills,  4. 8T;  Susqui - 
hanna,  4.15 — Corn  Mkal,  per  bbl.  2.50 — Grain,  hi -i 
red  wheat,  1. 00  a  1.05— best  white  wheat,  1.10  a  1.25— 
ordinary  to  good,  .85  a  .95 — Corn,  .33  a  .35 — Ute,  .45 
—Oats,  bush.  .22  a  .2-4- Beans,  1.50— Peas,  .60n.';5— 
Ci.ovER  seed,  4.25 — Timothy,  1.50  a  2.25 — ORCHAin 
Grass  Seed,  2.25  o  3 — Herd's  1.00  a  1.60 — Lucerne  3';  \  n 
.50  pr.  lb. — Barlet,  .60a  62— Flaxseed,  .15  a  .80— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .9  a.l  I — Lou.  .13  a  .14 — Alabama,  .11a  .12— 
Mississippi  .10  a  .13 — Norlh  Carolina,  .10  n  .11 — Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .10i—WiiisKET,lihds.  1st  proof,  20t  0  .21— bbl-. 
.22J — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  a  .16 — wasli- 
cd,  .18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — tbrcc-quarter,  .25  a 
.30 — full  do.  .30  a  .50,accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  5:20 — Country,  dcw-rotlcd,  ton,  136  a  140 — water- 
rotted,  no  a  190 — I'isH,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl. 
5.15;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.05 
06.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.81i  a  3.00;  No.  2,  2  ^'5 
a  2.50— .Mackerel,  No.  1 , 6.25  a  6.50;  No.  2,  COO;  No.  s, 
3.60  a  3.15 — Bacon,  hams,  Ball,  cured,  .11  a  12^;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .14— hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9 — I'cathcrs,  .26  ■ 
.28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  (3.314  0  3.50 — 
ground,  1.25  bbl. 

Sales  of  rod  wheat  yesterday  at  1.03,  second  quality; 
sales  of  Virginia  corn  at  34  cLs.;  do.  Maryland  white, 
first  quality,  at  35  cts. 
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AOaZCTrLTVKIl. 


•     (From  Li[rcock's  hU«ay  on  Wool.) 
SHEl'.P  AND  WOOL. 
On  TUB  Cadsks  which   act  immedutelt 

THE   FlKECE. 


oroM 


|iriMiij;ly  a.l,i|ili-il  Id  (lie  LilirnMlioii  of  ivU'jIIimi 
iloth.  .Sdijio  slcilfaslly  iimiiil.iln  lliitt  (Ills  siipiTi- 
irily  of  tlio  staple,  ia  owiiin  to  tin;  laliK'ii'  wliicli  tlir 
^lll■e|»  ar<'  coiiipullcti  to  umlers^o;  to  the  rlnii^itiire 
and  llio  lierbat;e  of  the  iiiouiil.iin5  ii|ion  which  ihi-y 
>(>eml  the  holiest  season;  th.il  itthey  hail  conlinii<-il 
on  Ihe  plains,  Iheir  (leeces  woiiM  mil  have  been  ilit- 
Iniajuisheil  Croin  those  oT  the  sl.ilionary  noek>;.anil 
I  ili.it    il"  these    latter    hail   ascenileil    Ihe   nionnljiins, 


(Continued  from  p.  163.) 

Some  of  the   best   qualities   of   wool,  especiaky    unl  been   inana;;eil  as   the   others   were,  Ihey   also 

those  of  the  liner  kind  v(  lleeces,  have    been  tt'tri-    ivdiiI.I    have    atlordcd    a   superior    ()ilo.      Yet    these 

bated  to  the  intluence  of  pasture.      Large  and  ipen    :;eMlletiien  mention  no  instance  of  such  an  excliiPije 

eiv#  but   hitle  attention  Iron  Ihe  |  , if  ire. ituient;  they   describe   no   e.xperinieni   made 

»:tli  a  view  of  ascertainini;  its  effects.     I'liey  fo; 


downs,  which  nci- 


farmer,  where  the  sheep  with  great  labour  can  pro- 
cure only  a  limited  supply  of  food,  have  beenjAen 


represented  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  priduc 
lion  of  thai  soft  and  attenuated  pile,  which  it  Uni- 
▼ersally  admired.  The  finest  lleeces  which  have 
been  collected  in  our  native  country,  have  general- 
ly been  obtained  from  the  hills  of  moderate  ee»a- 
tiOD,  and  from  soils,  which  cannol  boast  of  biing 
enriched  by  the  ferlilizint;  collections  of  the  faraer's 
yard.  They  are  Ihe  produce  of  wide  wastes,  where 
the  individual  ri;{hls  are  not  distinguishable,  but  so 
blended  as  to  tbrm  a  common  properly  and  produce 


Ihat  there  are  as  certainly  ditl'erenl  breeds  of  she«p 
in  Spain  as  in  any  other  country,  and  Ihat  the  wool 
tff  every  district,  where  manufactures  have  been 
estal)lished  and  long  prosecuted  with  industry  and 
iliscnmination,  cannot  be  uniform.  Nor  is  it  more 
consistent  to  trace  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish 
[iilc  to  sheep  sent  from  Ensl.ind  in  the  fiflernlh 
century,  because  the  wool  of  that  country  had  then 
been  dislinf;uished  for  its  superior  (jualities  erei. 
here,  lliruuijh  more  than  three  hundred  years.  A 
'■  w  sheep,  which  at  various  times  have  been  brought 


an  indiscriminate  advanlai^e.  Such  lleeces,  the  pro-  from  Spain,  and  grazed  upon  the  lawns  of  "enlle- 
duce  of  exhausted  pasture  and  of  meagre  animals,  men,  have  yielded  fleeces  much  mure  weighty, 
arc  commonly  much  smaller,  lii^hter  and  liner  than  coarse  and  long,  than  were  expected  from  them! 
those  we  obtam  from  lower  lands  and  more  highly  and  have  appeared  to  sanction  an  opinion  that  the 
fed  carcasses.  It  appears  that  the  food  which  a  wool  had  undergone  a  j;reat  alteration  by  the  ex- 
•hcep  procures  is  directed  by  the  hand  of  the  Uni-  change  of  climate,  of  treatment  and  of  pasture.  A 
versal  Benefactor  chiefly  to  the  supplying  of  those  fleece  of  this  kind  was  shown  to  me  last  summer- 
juices,  which  nourish  it,  and  produce  that  plump  j  it  wei:;hed  about  nine  pounds,  and  had  been  well 
ncss  of  muscle  so  desirable  in  quadrupeds  of  tbi»  grown  in  a  plenhful  snpyly  of  rather  yellowish  yolU, 
description;  that  Ihe  formation  of  its  coal  is  onlj  a  was  evidently  the  produce  of  a  male,  and  had  near- 
secondary  object  in  the  process  of  nature,  and  the  |y  enveloped  the  whole  animal.  The  wool  was 
humour  suitable  to  this  purpose  is  not  secreted  until  about  nine  inches  long  upon  the  shoulder,  and  four 
that  which  is  essential  to  the  existence  and  the  on  the  belly;  not  finer  than  the  usual  proiluce  of 
health  of  the  animal  has  been  produced.     Hence  it  large  sheep,  natives  of  England,  but  Ihe  staple  was 

well  formed  and  exceedingly  compact;  the  hair 
was  evenly  disposed  and  but  little  curled.  This 
sheep  had  been  brought  from  Bilboa  by  a  merchant 

ilie  e,.nniVr,";'n  "o"  ';!:;-ir."::' "''  iM'v^<\  i"<i^--'.-i  im,, 


is  that  the  fleeces  furnished  by  Ihe  commons,  which 
have  been  procured  from  half-starved  sheep,  an 
uniforr.j|y  «iT.-j!l  -.r.d  li-hl;  that  their  pile '-  .';'• 
thin,  weak  and  short,  lliat  iiic  i,u.i..'"Jn  <>'  "  is  /.  » 
and  less  mellow  than  it  should  be,  and  exhibits 
•Tmptoma  of  improvement  near  the  bolton  of  the 
•laple.  But  Ihe  sheep  grazing  in  richcrpastures, 
where  they  easily  obtain  food,  which  hot.  satishes 
their  appetites  and  furnishes  a  surplus  of  he  juices 
necessary  to  their  health,  yield  fleeces  .f  longer 
pile,  of  greater  weight  and  superior  conition,  less 
adapted  most  certainly  to  many  purpo:s  o  Ihe 
woollen  manufacture;  but  considered  ncrely  as 
wool  afl"orded  by  a  particular  breed  of  heep,  pos- 
less  an  intrinsic  value  much  superior  tohe  starved 
pile  The  idea  Ihat  dry  fallows,  commi  s  and  huii- 
ItrT  soils,  were  neccssiuy  to  Ihe  produ'O"  o'  S"od 
wool,  arose  in  the  earlier  ages  of  thpn:;n''f^cture, 
when  the  constitution  of  the  sheep  »•»'"'«  ""en'l- 
ed  to,  and  men  attributed  to  the  If  that  which  is 
really  !he  effect  of  Ihe  breed  or  fa''y  °'  'De  »heep; 
Md  It  is  maintained  even  now  bvO"'^.  «ho  do  not 
discriminate    between     Ihe    difl^"'    "^'S,   which 


,  O' 


•lock  the  country,  so  readily  ■  between  the  soil 
which  compose  it.  The  slate  ";«  Spanish  flocks 
and  the  management  of  Ihei-'y  shepherds,  whose 
auperior  skill  has  been  un-f^.^'ly  allowed,  were 
often  adduced  as  instances.  "^^  sullicienlly  prove 
the  impossibility  of  growi  ""e  ''nest  wool  upon 
luxuriant  pastures.  It  wa«"*"'^''  'na'  "'e=e  were 
divided  into  two  kinds,  f '"*"«'""?  ani^  the  sla- 
tiooary  ones;  Ihat  th.""^'''  "bich  continued 
through  the  whole  ye:"P°"  "'«  P'*'"'  and  the 
best  lands  of  their  nal,  country,  afforded  a  wool 
distinguished  neither  x's  hneness  nor  other  good 
qualities;  while  Ihos.''"^"  "•«■"«=  compelled  to  tra- 
vel from  Ihe  lower  gr  "'  '°  niountainous  provinces, 
and  driven  to  cro''^  vegetables  of  the  loflK.'-t 
tummiU,upon  wb  '^f  "P^"'  "'«  summer,  re- 
turning to  Iheir  fo  r  '^''"  »•*  "'C  "•••nter  appn.ach- 
•d,  yielded  a  flee''  ""=  "'most  beauty,  and  sur- 
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country  in  a  similar  way,  fiaJ -been   taken  on 
board   without   any   attention    to   the    family   from 
which  It  was  selected;  most  probably  from  the  mea 
dows  which   generally   surround   seaports,  or  even 
from  the  marshes,  which   are  so  frequent  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers.     There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
Ihat   these   sheep  would   have  aff'orded  a  smaller 
fleece  even  in  Iheir  own  country,  much  less  to  sup- 
pose Ihat  they  were   invigorated  by  the  best  blood 
of  the  superior  breeds.      A  matrass,  which  had  been 
purchased  at  Cadiz,  and  supposed  to  be  stuffVd  with 
the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  contained   the 
worst  wool  that  I  ever  saw,  il  was  superior,  indeed^ 
to    the   hair   upon   the    shanks    of   English    sheen' 
but  not  so  good   as  Ihe   breech   obtained  from  the' 
worst  kind   of   our  cwn   fleeces.     If  it   be  fair   to 
reason  Irom  a  fact   so   imperfectly  slated,  we  must 
conclude  that  there  is  a  race  of  sheep  in  Ihat  coun- 
try, producing  wool  of  a  very  inferior  order,  or  one 
whose  fleece   does  not   envelop   th»   belly  and  the 
legs  of  Ihe  animal.     We  place  but-little  dependence 
upon  facts   so   imperfectly  described,  and  mention 
them  only  because  they  point  out  one  method  of 
collecting  infoi-mHtion,  respecting  the  produce  of  a 
country  which  has  commonly  been  very  much  ne- 
glected.     The    manulaclures    always    contain   the 
best  samples  of  the  raw  materials.     From  the  mnsi 
accurate  descriptions  of  the   wool  of  Spain,  which 
have  fallen   into  my  hands,  there  appears  to  be  no 
ground  for  supposing  that   the   sheep  of  Ihat  coiin- 
ry  belong  entirely  to  one  family.     'J'hc  stale  of  the 
ravelling  flocks  is   minulely   related,  while  that  ol 
Ibe  stationary  ones  is  either  passed  over  in  silence 
or  but  slightly  noticed.     Yet  from  these  fragments' 
Which  he  scattered  over   the   field  of  statistical  in- 
quiry, we   gather  some  hints,  which   induce   us  to 
conclude,  that  we  should  entertain  just  as  correct 


in  opinion  cl  i|,e  Hnli«l,  (L.-ce,  if  we  n.ipposed 
Irom  some  sh-ht  account,  of  it,  which  are  publish- 
ed, that  the  hived,  of  Wiiishife  and  of  Lincoln  arc 
precisely  Ibo  saine.ai  we  do  of  the  Spanish,  when 
we  imagine  that  the  same  race  ranges  the  moiin- 
liins  of  Segovia,  and  reclines  upon  the  plains  of 
Seville. 

If  to  the  richne-s  of  Ihe  pasture  we  must  (race 
the  existence  of  coirse  wool,  as  to  its  primary 
cause,  we  slioild  observe  il  more  frequently  upon 
the  backs  of  slirep  which  arc  distinguishable  for 
their  fatness;  and  the  szs  of  the  hair,  upon  some 
occasions,  wu'dd  indicate  lb.;  period  when  an  indi- 
vidual exchanged  the  down  and  the  common  for 
liie  meadow  ami  the  rich  enclosiire.  for  the  quality 
of  the  pile  m'l^t  become  less  valuable  in  proportion 
as  the  condition  of  Ihe  sheep  iinpruved.  Yet  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  generally  remarked,  Ihat  the 
fleece  shorn  friim  an  animal  in  good  condition,  is 
preferable  lo  tint  which  it  proihiced  whun  in  a 
leaner  stale;  and  that  the  bottom  of  Ihe  staple, Ihat 
part  of  it  which  grew  during  ihe  spring,  when  Ihe 
supply  of  fttod  became  more  plentiful,  and  the  car- 
cass plump  and  weighty,  is  often  more  valuable 
than  Ihe  other  portions  grown  when  the  fields  were 
least  productive. 

Wc  are  well  aware  that  long  wool  in  its  most 
perfect  stale,  cannot  be  expecied  from  sheep  desti- 
tute of  the  quantily  of  food  which  nature  requires 
for  her  support.  When  Ihe  animal  is  pinched  »vilh 
hunger,  it  converts    almost   the    whole    nutriment 

w^hich  it  receives,  to  Ihe  support  of  the  carcass. 

riie  imperious  demands  of  hunger  must,  if  possible, 
be  supplied,  and  the  wool-producing  humour,  what- 
ever it  be,  is  immediately  rendered  tributary  to  the 
first  necesilies  of  nature.  This  is  one  of  the  resour- 
ces to  which  she  applies,  in  order  to  preserve  the  ex- 
istence and  the  health  of  the  animal;  she  sacrifices  a 
small  conrenience  to  obtain   an  essential  good,  and 
the  fleece  remains  light  as  though  half  produced, 
while  thepile  is  short  and  somewhat  more  fine  than 
It  would  hive  been  in  a  richer  stale.     These  effects 
Jiiuc  often  been  observed  in  the  course  of  farmine 
lliey  were  much  more  common    before  it  was  the 
custom  among  graziers  to  procure  a  large  supply  of 
winter  food;  and  are  still  observed  when  the  colder 
season  proves  unexpectedly  severe,  or  coniendiuK 
with  the  growing  year  for  protracted  dominion,  re- 
quires Ihat  Ihe  shepherd  dispense  his  fodder  with  a 
sparing   hand.      Hunger,  like    cold,  contracts   the 
pores  of  the  skin,  and  renders  the  yolk,  that  nou- 
risher  of  wool,  less  copious  or  ill  adapted  to  its  na- 
tural purposes;  affects  with  keen  severity  the  more 
lender  breeds,  but  falls  with   peculiar  weight  upon 
lie  Iambs  which  through  two   winters  have  borne 
their  fleece.    The  hardier  race,  however;  that  which 
looks  dehince  to  mountain  storms,  and  with  perse- 
vering paliince  breaks  through  the  frozen  snow  to 
search  Its  lood;  which  is  contented  with  the  coarsest 
fare  of  the  roughest  pasture,  exhibits  in  its  fleece 
no  such  symptoms  of  injured  health  or  ill  adapted 
yolk,  tliou-li  left  to  secure  and  lo  supply  itself. 

These  elfccts  of  hunger  upon  the  fleece  should 
always  be  attributed  to  their  true  cause;  they  are 
less  connected  with  the  qualities  of  the  pasture 
than  wiih  the  constitution  and  disposition  of  the 
animal,  and  leach  us  that  these  should  always  be 
adapted  to  the  farm  upon  which  il  is  placed.  The 
sluggishness  of  those  creatures,  which  produce  lone 
wool,  requires  that  their  food  be  rich,  plentiful  and 
at  hand;  while  the  mountain  breed,  endowed  with 
a  rovin?  temper  which  disdains  Ihe  boundaries  of 
a  nanow  pasture,  seeks  its  nourishment  through  an 
extensive  range,  although  it  could  procure  it  in  Ibe 
largest  abundance  with  the  least  possible  exertion. 
The  sheep,  like  most  other  animals,  is  a  creature 
of  habit  as  well  as  instinct,  delights  in  Ihe  modes 
of  life  to  which  il  has  been  accustomed,  and  changes 
its  dispositions  only  by  degrees,  or  the  combinations 
of  blood.     Both   Bakewell  and  Culley  were  well 
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acquainted  iMlli  il^  |»-ciiluiilie>,  ami  li.iv.-  su  i-retl 
cd  in  their  atlempls   to    proiliu-e  a    hreiil,  in  hIjicIi 
tymmelry  ol'  loiin  is  unilc.l  ivilli  womli  rHil  aii.ipla- 
tion  10  ci!Cllln^taIll•es•    The  slicep  of  Ui^lil-.v,  heavy 
of  fleece    anil   of  Icmprr,  have  liifriised   llniiijclvr.* 
over  the  richer  fields  ol'  L>'ice»ler»hire  and  Lincoln- 
shire; while  those  ol'lhe  Cheviot  hills,  luaiin;;  Imht 
fleceea    and   having  long  anil    well    lornnd    liinhs, 
»C!ile  the  inonntains  of  the  North   and  ol   Scotland 
When  (his    nice    adjustment   of  the    hree<l  to  the 
circutnstances   of  the    farm    is  allain.d;    when    the 
quantily  of  food  is  sufficient  to  preserve  llic  hialih  of 
the  sheep,  and  to   supply   its   ni-i-ce   "ilh  an  aiiui.' 
dance  of  valuable  yolk;  when  the  flock  enjoys  Iha' 
ease  and  comfort  which  all  animals  d.sire,  the  men- 
richness  or  poverty  cf  lanil  scums  to  have  no  inllu 
ence  in  rendering  the  fleece  either  coarser  or  liner. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  flocks  aie  somctinies 
obliged  to  chan-e   their  pasture,  and  to  feed  upon 
goils°of  a  very  ditVerent  description;  ami  yet  il  iheir 
food  be  sullicient  and  their  comloit  U[HhMMni--hed,  I 


place,  if  pre>ei  vi'il    from    llic    coiilamiiialing    iiiflu 
cnce  of  inferior  blood,  Ihey  yield  a  flicce  ol  a  supe- 
rior  oriler,   iinaflicled    either   by    the    diirerence  iif 
food  or  of  Irealiiicnl;  as  disliiigoi-hahle   for  excel- 
lent (pialilics  as  that  of  their  pioicenilors. 

Bill  the  judicious  wooUtapler  i»  by  no  means  in 


Tiresume  no  one  his  ever  observed  a  vari.ition  in 
the  fineness  of  the  pile.  When  under  such  ciicum- 
»tanccs  they  have  even  exchanged  ihe  grasses  ol 
the  mountains  for  the  most  nutnliou^  kind  of  ali- 
ment, their  fleece,  it  is  thought,  has  aot  become 
more  coarse  than  it  was  formeily.  Tins  opinion  is 
countenanced  by  the  experiments  of  a  , earned  and 
judicious  agiieullurisl,  who  has  sought  to  divcrsily 
the  monotony  of  professional  engagenierits  by  rural 
occupations,  and  upon  his  judgment  ami  accuracy 
we  rely  with  unsuspicious  coiilidence.  iiut  when  a 
sheep  which  had  been  accustomed  to  lalioiir  lor  its 
food  obtains  it  with  great  ease,  and  spends  more 
hours  in  repose  and  maslicalion,  the.  staple  of  its 
fleece,  although  it  retains  ils  hncne-s,  becomes  coii- 
Biderahly  longer.  This  efl'ect  is  ollen  observed  in 
the  difl'erent  flocks  of  the  same  p.irih,  somelimes 
in  the  individuals  of  the  same  farm.  It  i>,  however, 
the  eflccl  of  ease  rather  than  of  pasture,  and  should 
be  atlribiited  to  that  as  its  proximate  ca«se. 

The  extraordinary  lincntss  of  .Siianish  wool,  the 

obiec.l  of  En^li-h    envy  ibioiiuh   ahi.ost  scv-.,  I 

dred  years,  was  long  atmbuled,  among  odier  causes, 

to  Hie.  peculiar  herbage  of  the  nioui.t..ins  upoi, 
which  the  sheep  spent  their  summer  months,  i  hey 
furnished,  it  was  asse.ted,  a  large  supply  ol  armna- 
tic  plants,  vNhich  the  flocks  dislinguished  vvilh  the 
utmost  nicety, and  ilevoured  »ith  ibe  greatest  eagei- 
.ness-  80  that  it  was  deemed  from  this  ciicumslance 
tieily  vain  to  alten.pt  the  pioduclion  o(  an  .qual 


he  MiiiH-il  a  loiiirer  wiih  hi>  fli.ck,  more  ambitioui 
iliil  the  Valleys  sluoijii  resound  uilli  the  melody  of 
hi-  reed,  than  that  his  sheep  should  exhibit  proofs 
of  his  superior  knouledge  and  allenlion;  wien  h« 
was  more  employeil  in  Hhispiring  the  soft  senli- 
iils  of  the  heart  to  a  blooiiiing  shepherdess,  or 
receiving  from  her  lovely  hands  the  variegated  gar- 
and,  than  in  attentively  noticing  the  form  of  his 
>liei-p  and  the  pcciiliaiilies  of  Iheir  fleece;  when  bs 
f  lined  the  gay  circle  and  "li;;lilly  tript  it  o'er  the 
un-.n,"  inslead  of  maikliig  the  hints,  which  nature 
ilaiy  gave  him  of  her  hidden  operations,  comparing 
llieji  with  each  "Iher  under  (fie  direction  of  inven- 
liiegenius,  tempered  hf  the  soundness  of  judgment 
and  the  maxims  of  experience;  inslead  of  noting 
Ibe  irogress  of  manulacliires,  catching  the  first 
symitunis  of  improvement,  and  adapting  the  pro- 
liiav  of  his  flock  to  the  rising  demand.  From  Ar- 
cadan  plains,  indeed,  the  loo  happy  and  unsuspi- 
liois  swain  has  been  ilriven  by  the  brutal  violencs 
of  ■»  morose  and  phlegmatic  conqueror;  but  from 
the  Uiitish  fallows,  Ihe  li^zy  loungers,  who  after 
liaMiiig  all  day  upon  Ihe  heailland,  found  it  irksome 
ill  lie   evening  "to  plod   wilh'   heavy   "step   their 


ticniive  to  Ihe  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  Ihe 
-beep  have  been  pastured.  Calcareous  earths,  when 
iiiiii»led  uilh  the  pile,  produce  a  very  singular  eflTecl 
u;ioii  il,  and  form  Ihe  characteristic  feature  of  that 
kind  of  fleeces,  which  the  manufacturer  disrmnui>hcs 
by  the  name  of  chalky  wool.  These  substances 
render  it  dry  and  hard,  destiliite  of  that  lustre  and 
yolky  apiuarancc,  which  most  other  wool  possesses, 
and  that  felliiii;  qualiiy  which  Ills  it  for  Ih3  opera- 
lion  of  the  lulling  mili;  a  proce-s  absolutely  necesi 
sary  in  the  fabrication  of  woollen  clolh,  but  it  ii 
readily  dispensed  wilh  in  the  production  of  somii 
oilier  articles.  Perfiaps  this  kind  olearlh  produce? 
ils  peinicious  en"cct  upon  wool  by  ab-oibing  thai 
yolk  which  is  so  inliinalely  coniiecled  wilh  the  best 
ipialilies  of  the  fleece,  or  by  destroying'  that  pccul 
liar  comliinalioii  of  the  fluid,  which  renders  it  best 
adapted  to  the  nourishment  of  Ihe  pile.  All  mix^ 
lures  of  earlh  wilh  Ibis  substance,  even  that  of  pure;  hoiii'ward  way,"  have    been   allured,  not  driven,  to 


silicioiis  sand,  render  it  less  (iroper  for  the  purposes 
to  which  nature  has  deslined  it,  and  it  should  be 
one  object  of  the  far-ier's  care  to  preserve  il  free 
from  the  smallest  adulteralion.  He  will  perceive  a 
very  malermi   dilfi-rence  betwixt  Ihe  efl'ecis  of  lime 


ful  employments  and  social  habits.  The  calling 
of  llic  shepherd  is  at  leiiglh  uniled  wilh  the  pursuits 
of  the  naluralist,  and  Ihe  combination  of  knowledge 
\\ilh  lahoiious  industry,  is  doing  much  to  improve 
llic  sheep  of  the  British  isles,  to  confirm  the  stabili- 


slone  and  of  chalk  upon  bis  fl"ece;  for  the  former, liy,  and  extend  the  ciiculalion  of  their  manufac- 
»hich  is  generally  covered  witii  a  stratum  of  vege-Uures.  The  experiments  directed  by  the  genius  of 
table  earlh,  does  not  so  easily  mingle  wilh  the  pile,  IJ.ikewcIl,  and  so  happily  seconded  by  the  judg- 
aiid  often  produces  it  in  very  good  coiidilion,  though,  mint,  eloquence,  lorliine,  influence  and  philanthro- 
seldom  possessed  of  the  best  of  qualilies.  There  py  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  will  long  render 
is  one  fact  rei-pecling  Ibis  kind  of  land,  related  very^lhiir  names  favouiiles  of  iiiemoiy;  while  succeed- 
vaguely  in  Dr.  Aikin's  Description  of  Ihe  Country^  ing  generations  reap  the  benefit  of  their  efforts  io 
round  Manchester,  which  deserves  Ihe  close  atlen-i  ihe  improvement  of  flocks  and  the  amclioralion  of 
lion  of  bulb  Ihe  grazier  and  the  woolstapler.      Il  isUheir  wool. 

intimated  that  if  flocks  of  sheep,  precisely  of  the'  bo  susceptible  is  the  fleece  of  improvement,  that 
same  breed,  and  I   suppose    in    the   same  cundilion,Kt  most  readily  rewanls   the   attention  which  is  paid 

1  lime  stone,  and   another  unonr'- '.-.   '•'  "uX"  '"'"';'■''  '^'?'".'^"  r -.•,'""""  """','1"'' 

"iiV  ul' wv>ic\»  It   lorii.cly  collected   from  ill  managed  fal- 


utl 


ssed  not  the  means 


mle  in  any  country,  which  pusses 
of  supplying  the  flocks  uilb  the  same  delicate  nu 
triment.     But   a    traveller,  who   exammcd   the  pas 
tures  of  Spain  wilh   a   botanic   eye   assures  u,  I  ha 
these  boasled  plains,  elevated  lar  above  the  level  ol 
the  sea,do  not  yield  grasses  matei  .ally  dillercnl    ion. 
those  of  other  districts,  under   the    same  parallel,, 
,nd  of  equal  elevation.     Ue  should  expect   i    such 
were  the  cause,  that  the  fleeces   collected  lion,    he 
Pyrenees,  would   be   equal  in 


sides  of  the  towering 
point  of  goodness  to 


those  of  ackiioivledged  beau- 
Tv  coirccled  fro.n  the  hills  of  Caslile  and  Leon;  thai 
thcv  must  resemble  the  pile,  «liich  covers  and 
adorns  ihe  shoulders  of  the  Alps  and  the  Appenines 
Caucasian  and  the  Altaic  chains;  those  ol 
nd  Persia  must  be  nearly  alike;  noi 
he   observable    in   Ihe 


of  the 

Atlas,  Syria  an 
eould   a   great    dissimdarily 

more  humble  coals  of  Kiigl.md,  whclhcr  produced 
upon  the  Soulh  Downs,  Ihe  Collcswold.  or  the 
Cumhrian  bills.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  in  any  cave  to 
attempt  the  improvement  of  our  flocks  wii boul 
producing  a  correspondent  change  among  the  plants 
of  our  larms.  Inslead  of  tuinips  and  cole  seed,  we 
must  cultivate  thyme  and  marjoram.  But  we  rea- 
son no  longer  upon  these  points  from  theory  or 
general  facts,  the  question  is  clearly  decided  by  Ihe 
establishui.  Ill  of  ^pai,i>h  flocks  in  every  qiiarler  ol 
the  globe,  in  countries  whose  soil,  temperature,  cli- 
Bialo   and  herbage  diller  most  widely 


In  cvcr> 


be  placed,  one  upon 

aie 'forme'r  will'  exceed  lh",t  of  the  latter  by  four 
pounds  per  quarter,  and  "Ihat  there  is  a  still  greater 
dillirence  in  their  fleeces."  Perhaps  upon  minute 
inquiry  it  miuht  be  found  that  the  observalion  had 
not  been  made  wilh  all  the  accurncy  which  agricul- 
tural experiments  require,  or  that  Ihe  sheep  pastur- 
ing upon  the  grilslone  had  endured  eilher  more 
liimger  or  more  fatigue  than  their  comrades;  a  cir- 
cuiirstance  which  i-cems  to  be  indicat.  d,  at  least  to 
a  person  who  is  not  a  grazier,  by  the  inferior  weight 
of  the  carcass.  A  course  of  experimenis  calculaled 
lo  illustrate  the  cflecis  of  the  various  soils  upon  the 
Uneness.  the  length  and  the  geneial  qualities  ol 
vvool,  would  be  acceptable  lo  the  she|)herd,  and  in- 
structive to  the  manufacturer.  At  present,  we  ima- 
■Miie,  that  to  produce  their  fleece  in  its  best  state, 
Theep  should  always  crop  a  luxuriant  herbage,  in 
dry  situalions,  on  lo,.my  »oils,  beneath  a  temperate 
,ky,  and  lodge  upon  the  thickest  carpets  of  verdant 
nature.  , 

Here  again  we  should  observe,  and   the  remark 
cannot  bc"'madc  too  often,  that  the  influence  of  pas- 
liire,  climate   and    lemperalure,  are   entirely  siil.or 
.linate  to  that  of  blood.      Il  i>  upon  this  ihe  greate-l 
chan.'CS  depend;  to    this    we   look    for   Ihe  best  im- 
vement  of  flocks;   it  is  Ibis  "hieh   first  dcniands 
phcrd's  care,  wbichlie  must  regulate  accord 
1,1.'  to    Ihe    imallerable   circumstances  of  his  farm, 
and  to  the  demands  of  the  manufacturer.     In  a  bu- 
siness so  delicate,  and   which   relates  to  a  substance 
so  susceptible  of  change   as  to    he  rendered   in  the 
space  of  a  few   years   extremely   good;  or  destilutc 
of  valuable  (piaiilies,  he  ^.houlil    observe  every  pro- 
cess  uilh    Ihe   ulM.ost    attention;  should    possess    a 
p,olound  knowledge  of  nature,  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nulacli,rc,  and  of  commerce. 

Happily  the  age  is  long  since  passed  away  when 


prov 
the  si 


luws;  ilit  be  nourished  almost  any  where  than  upon 
balks,  wljich   produces   lillle    more   than  rushes  or 
dry  andiiisipid   grass,  and    if  il   be  relieved  from 
those  Iliads  which  so   often   infect  it  and  torment 
the  shiej  il  assMii.es  a   belter  appearance  and   be- 
comes amially  more  useful.      Il  is  obvious  to  ever/ 
ane  whohas  observed,  vtiil,  the  slightest  attention, 
Ihat  dirt/>anness  and  disease,  are  as  ilelrimental  to 
brul.'s,  aitijih, poverty  and  hunger  lo  human  beings. 
Aflir  living  didermined    what   kind  of  wool  Ihe 
farm  whic  he  occupies  is  best  calculaled  lo  aflTord, 
Ihe  sheep  i;,,icr  should  endeavour  lo   obtain  from 
his  flock  tlifc„„s(  perfect  fl.  ece,  as  uniform  in  every 
part  ol  It  as,j,„|^  „.ji|  a,!,,,;,      \\^  ^^^  ^^  reason 
why  any   pel-,   ^h„^lld   be    aiiibilioiis  of  raising  in 
one  flock,  and  .,„.ci.,||y  npo,,   the  back  of  a  single 
sheep,  those  vaf„j  |j|,„|j  ^^  „„„|_  „.|,|^.|,  ^^^  ^,^_ 
cd  lo  manuracl.t^  y,.^^   dillerent  in  their  nature. 
and  ollen  placd  y,.  remotely  from    each  oilier.— 
In  the  old  sysleni\    ,„.,,p  |:„,„|„^  n,;,  ^.j,^  .^ 
conuiKui  deled  ol   >,  ^]^.^^^.^  ,,,„|  j,  pQ,  entirely  re- 
moved under  the  nd,o„g      |   |,.^j.g  ^^.^^^  ^.^^  j^^^, 
wilh  a  single  mstam'.|„  ^i,,,.^  ^  lock  shorn  from 
the  bullocks  of  Ibe  aK,  ,|  j,. ,,  „„,  ^really  coarser 
Ihan  another,  which  11.^,^,.,,  ,  ,|,pn  (^^^^  ^^^^  j^py|_ 
dcr.   allhough    in  somft^,^^^    ,,,^^.    j^.^^.^    ^^^.^^   ^ 
much  nearer  rescmblany  j..,^.|,  ^n^p^  ^^^.^^  ,  ^^^^ 
Ihou-ht  It  possible  to  all\      •,.,„.„  ^^^  nceces.'we 
are  lold.  so  iinilormly  »h\||,r,„mb   the  whole  ex- 
tent, that  persons  acciisioi^i^  observe  wool,  and 
even    mamilaclurers,  ha^e\ .,,    un.,|,ig    ,„    ,jj,,j„. 
uui-h  any    diflerence    in    lb' 

When  staphs,  separated  lioYlereint  parts  of  the 
shop  have  been  p,esenled  lAn^,  ,V;,ny  discrimi- 
iialion  was  maile,  ihev  ha>e  -» 
Ihat  I.I  be  thi-    bi'sl    viiiicb 
the  vitals,     bujh  is  the  dcscrq. 


.times  pronounced 

\iost  re, nolo  front 

vhicb  Dr.  Parr/ 


No.  M.— Vol.  10] 
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rivf.i  u>  of  IliP  ll.M-iT  III  lii<  iirw  linnl  of  ^lll■^||. 
oblaineiJ  I'.V  riiiiil'iniii;;  llic  liluml  (if  llie  S|lalli^l> 
wilh  that  of  llio  Kiil.niil  nirr.  'I'lie  f.«-l  tlesfrvfji 
the  stlcnlivo  nnlii-r  ol  llu-  hooI  kiowit,  lor  llie  »d- 
v»nt»tje!i  wliu-li  wiiiiM  rcMilt  frtim  ii  ^iiinle  sIip""!' 
proilncing  only  oiir  kiml  of  hooI,  iiiiiI  IIi.iI  rqiiwil} 
fiiif  from  rvfiy  (i.irl  of  iln-  li.iily.  itn"  iillcily  liiral- 
culublc — llu'V  «re  olmou^  lo  nil.  Vlic  |u>»^illililJ' 
of  (irocurini;  sui-li  n  r.iro,  ^c<>^ls  to  lu>  ;l^c<•^lllin^■(^ 
by  tlie  f;icls  jll^l  .illiiilnl  lo,  «nd  il  is  prnli.ibJB  from 
tlie  slate  ill  uliicli  »c  liiid  the  cu.ila  of  other  do- 
mestic auiiuuls. 


CULTURE  OK  HOPS. 

The  New  Brims." u-k  Coorior,  in  recommending 
(he  culture  of  llo|is  in  lli.tl  jirovince,  »«  un  article 
of  export,  gives  llic  fulKnvin:;  iiilbriiialioii  resptct- 
iog  the  best  mode  of  p;iilierinsc.  drying  and  jug" 
giag,  Khich  wc  copy  for  lliu  beiielil  of  our  agricul- 
tural readers. 

As  tlic  culture  of  llic  hop  plant  concerns  the  in- 
dividual wlio  follotvs  It,  as  a  iii<'»iis  of  living,  more 
than  those  ulio  could,  fruiii  conv<'nience,  and  oilier 
local  circumstances,  render  it  an  item  of  profitable 
domestic  produce,  our  obseivalions  at  lliis  lime, 
are  confined  to  prepaiin-,;  il  for  a  market,  under  the 
different  heads  of  i;allierin;;,  drying;,  and   bagging. 

No  specitic  lime  can,  in  this  country,  where,  on 
account  of  the  vaiiely  of  its  soil  and  climate,  ve- 
getation is  more  or  less  rapid,  in  iliU'erent  parts, 
and  also  in  different  seasons,  be  fixed  upon  fur  the 
galkering,  or  picking  of  liops: — good  judgment, 
and  experience,  therefore,  aic  the  surest  guides  to 
be  folloivcd.  Their  ii|:enc>s  is  lo  be  ascertained, 
by  their  sirong  scent,  llieir  hajdness,  and  the 
brownish  colour  of  their  seed.  W  hen  Ihey  arrive 
at  this  stale  of  maliirily,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
bating  them  expeditiously  picked,  as  in  the  event 
of  a  heavy  rain  f.illioi;,  Ihey  ivoiiM  be  briiiseJ  and 
discolored,  and  thus  rtmlered  less  valuable  in  liie  i 
market,  than  such  as  arc  picked,  bright  aid  clear,  j 
Special  care  ou^ht  lo  be  observed,  also,  lopick  th'^  ^ 
bops  when  they  are  dry,  and  the  wealheriair. 

The  drying  of  tliC  hops  is  the  next  p  rt  of  the 
process  to  be  attended  in.  After  having  )een  pick- 
ed, they  ought  to  be  inimedialely  caned  to  the 
oast  or  kiln.  This  buililiiig  is  similar  in  its  con- 
•truction  to  a  brick  layd  kiln,  for  Ih^  drying  of 
oats;  only,  that  the  tloor  is  oveilaid  ivill  a  covering 
of  hair  cloth.  The  Oast,  pievioiis  lo  he  hops  be- 
ing laid  upon  il,  ought  to  be  nioderaify  heated  by 
a  fire  of  charcoal,  and  the  heat  not  silfered  to  be 
diminished,  during  ihe  course  of  dryi'g.  l)"'  raiher 
increased.  The  hops  are  lo  be  laid  c.  s  foot,  or  a 
little  more,  thick,  and  allowed  to  r-main,  wilhoul 
being  turned,  for  the  space  of  nin  hours,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  aftirwards,  iKy  will  be  fil  for 
bagging.  This  may  be  asccrlai'Cd  by  the  biilllc- 
ness"  of  the  stalks,  and  the  eas  falling  off  of  the 
hop  leaves.  The  turning  of  lb-  hops  at  all,  is  con- 
tidered  to  be  injurious  rathf  "i^n  olheruise;  lo 
prevent  this,  therefore,  oaslsJ"ghl,  where  lioii  cur- 
ing is  carried  on  upon  an  e*"^"-"'*-'  scale,  lo  be  fur- 
nished with  a  moveable  'm  cover,  let  down  lo 
within  a  foot  of  the  suifc":  of  the  hops,— this  will 
render  the  oast  close,  »d  the  heal  will  be  rellecled 
opon  the  hops,  in  nc^'y  »"  equal  degree,  on  the 
top  as  at  Ihe  bollom. 

The  mode  of  L^S'"S  ■'  simple,  and  can  be 
managed  to  suit  .^nvenience,  and  particular  cir- 
cumstances. It  ■■ght  to  be  attended  to,  immedi- 
ately on  the  hop  beiii^  removed  from  the  oasi,  and 
put  into  strong i'Sf^e  linen  bags;  the  bags  must  be 
placed  in  such  siliialion,  as  to  admit  of  persons 
stepping  into  thm,  in  order  lo  tread  Ihe  hops  down, 
as  they  are  grJually  put  in.  'J'hus  put  up,  they 
will  keep  for  .«veral  years,  provided  Ihey  be  lodged 
in  a  dry  plac<  and  defended  from  the  ravages  ol 
Termio.  [New  Eng.  Kar. 


I'UOM'IX  r  OK  CKUI'S. 
r.jirait  lo  Ihe  Ktlilor,  dated,  AltouuN,  N.  Y.  Jiilij  2C 
liiimrnse  damage  has  been  sustained  by  our  (arm 
er>  liy  rust  in  wheat.  \Vc  cannul  eali'iilale  on  hall 
<  <rci|i  in  lilt  the  western  counliej  of  the  stale.  iMany 
I'ulds  will  iiyl  pay  for  harvesling.  J.  I,.  K. 


F.xlract  to  Ihr.  Editor  of  the  American  Ftirmer,  from 
JWwbcry  county,  .S.  C.,July  iJ,  IS23. 
"Crops  are  excellent  in  this  slate  generally;  few 
exceptions;  the  best  crop,  so  far,  since  181!).  Al 
Ibis  lime  there  is  someHli.il  of  a  piiieliing  •iroiighi; 
hut  lain  in  the  course  of  a  lew  clays  will  etiaee  even 
Ihe  remembraiiee  of  it.  There  is  an  universal  dc 
lerminaliun,  (and  there  will  be  no  iliiu'liing.)  to  ali- 
sl.iiii  from  ihe  purchase  of  wesleru  live  stock  and 
iiorlhern  maniifacluies  until  Ihe  prohibitory  duties 
shall  be  repealed.  It  will  be  a  desperately  losing; 
business  for  any  western  country  bog  drover  who 
>hall  bring  his  pigs  to  this  market  Ihe  ensuiHg  win- 
ter. In  a  few  days  our  people  »vill  be  all  united  in 
non-consumplion  societies." 


HOB.TICtriiTUB.X: . 


LINNiEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

Fuiitiiric,  York  county,  Pa.,  Jlug.  I,  1828. 
Mr.  Skinn'Er, 

It  is  agreeable  lo  observe  that  internal  improve- 
ment appeals  to  claim  Ihe  altenlion  of  Ihe  mosi 
dislinguished  of  our  citizens.  Extensive  lines  of 
canal  anil  rail-road  are  progressing  with  much  zeal 
and  aclivily,  in  dilfrrent  sections  of  the  Union.  In-- 
iiunierable  a;;ricnltui'al  societies  have  been  esta- 
lilished,  composed  gi-nerally  of  Ihe  most  iutelligent 
practical  fanners,  who,  uniting  experience  wilh 
theory,  and  aided  and  enli;;htened  by  periodical 
puijllc.iilons.such  as  your  valuable  pappr,  Ilie  "Ame- 
rican Karmer,"  the  '-New  England  Karmer,"  and 
others,  are  making  rapid  improvements  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and  introducing  the  most  im- 
proved breeds  of  domestic  animals  from  foreign 
countries — thus  daily  developing  to  our  citizens 
new  sources  of  weallh  ami  plenty. 

Notwiihstanding  our  obligations  lo  the  combined 
efforts  of  socielies  and  companies,  we  are  indebted 
lo  individual  enterprise  and  palriotism  fur  the  inlio 
duclion  of  our  most  valued  breeds  of  horses,  callle, 
sheep,  Sic.  as  well  as  for  Ihe  vegelahle  |)roduclioiis 
of  every  clime,  from  "the  equator  to  Ihe  pole," 
which  beautify  our  strccls,  orchards  and  gaidcns, 
and  whose  dilicious  fruits  and  valuable  productions 
form  ail  important  item  in  the  list  of  our  sources  of 
independence,  weallh  and  happiness. 

Among  others  who  have  done  mnrh  for  the  inte- 
rests of  our  favoured  cyunlry,  Mr.  William  Prince, 
of  KlushinK,  Long  island,  occupies  a  conspicuous 
station.  'I'his  patriotic  Kenlleman  is  lie  propriilor 
of  the  "Linna;an  Botanic  Garden"  at  that  place. — 
His  eslalilishuient,  al  this  time,  covers  forty  one 
aci'es  of  ground,  and  together  with  the  extensive 
range  of  green  houses  attached  Iherelo,  contains 
the  choicest  productions  of  Ihe  vegetable  kingdom, 
from  every  country  with  which  commercial  enter- 
prise has  opened  an  intercourse. 

The  importance  of  this  establishment  as  a  na- 
lional  institution  is  ireslimable — and  ahhounh  cata- 
logues are  annually  issued  by  Ihe  proprietor,  vet  a 
compendious  notice  of  its  immense  contents,  would 
be  interesting  to  your  readers  and  the  lovers  of  hor- 
ticulture in  particular. 

The  Linna:an  Botanic  Garden  at  Flushing,  Long 
island,  contains  of  Ihe  apple,  172  varieties — pear, 
20-i  var. — cherry,  76  var. — plum,  139  var. — apricot, 
25  var. — peach,  81  var. — nectarines,  20  var. — al- 
monds, 10  var. —  miilherries,  14  var  (ei^bt  of  w  bleb 
are  white,  and  of  ihe  kiuils  most  celebrated  in  Italy 


for  ihe  ^ilk  euliiiri  )  — (luinic-,  (i  vnr  — !!;;«,  11!  var. — 
rurrinis,  llj  var — ra'pherri's,  15  var. — Googcber- 
ni-,  .17  var. — slrawheriiea,  'JOvar— &r.  &c. 

The  collection  coiiipri'<i'H  more  lli  lu  four  hundred 
varieli-a  of  Ihe  t,'rapi-  of  Ihe  ihnicest  kincU.  "Spe- 
ciiiicti  vines  of  iniy  kiinJ  have  been  pla.nled  out 
lor  bearing" — thus  iill'.irding  an  opporliinity  of 
m.ikin:;  selections  in  the  season  of  ripining;  and  ai 
It  IS  now  reduced  to  absolute  certainly  lliat  wine, 
eipial  lo  any  ever  impoited  from  abroad,  can  be 
produced  in  our  oirn  country,  it  wouhl  contribute 
lo  the  siicce.ss  of  the  enterprise,  if  Ihose  about  lo 
plant  vineyards  would  visit  this  cslaldishmcnt  pre-» 
vioiis  to  making  their  selcction.i.  The  expense  of 
a  trip  lo  Long  island  would  be  amply  compensated 
by  the  information  to  be  there  acipiired  on  Ihe  sub- 
ject, anil  by  the!  assurance  of  having  procured  vines 
adapted  to  the  particular  locality,  a  point,  probably, 
of  the  first  imj)ortance  in  Ihe  culture  of  liie  grape, 
and  lo  which  much  attention  is  given  in  the  wina 
countries. 

Mr.  Prince  has  eiven  much  consideration  lo  Ihe 
ornamental  department  of  his  eslablishmcuf.  The 
catalogue  eontains  a  lisl  of  79  ornamental  forest 
trees  of  the  first  class   and    largest   growth— 59  of 

the   second  class — shrubs,  243 — evergreens,  62 

vines  and  Creepers,  48. 

The  attention  given  to  the  department  of  the 
flower  gaiden,  may  be  atiprecialed,  when  it  is 
known  thai  it  contains  398  species  anil  varieties  of 
the  hyacinih- GiO  var.  of  Ihe  tulip— 429  var.  of 
the  rosc^9  of  ihe  lilly_94  of  the  iris— 53  of  the 
eainaliiin— 100  of  the  dahlia,  (a  splendid  plant  from 
iMi'Xico)-iI6  of  the  honeysuckle,  &c.  &c. 

'Ihe  graen-houso  contains  upwaids  of  20,000  ei- 
olic  plants  in  pots,  and  forms,  duriiiK  the  winter,  a 
display  inconceivably  beautiful  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Prii'ce  has  lately  published  "A  short  treatise 
on  Horticulture,  embracing  descriptions  of  a  great 
variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
grape  vines,  bulbous  flowers,  sreen-house  trees  and 
plants,"  ike.  "\iiih  directions  for  their  culture,  ma- 
nagement," &c. 

This  invaluable  little  book  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  gardener,  nursery-man,  amateur, 
and,  indeed,  of  every  farmer.  The  instructions 
given  for  the  management  of  trees  and  plants  are 
so  plain  ai)d  practical,  and  so  divested  of  mystery 
and  dilliculty,  as  lo  render  the  cultivation  success- 
ful in  every  instance. 

Very  fevv  of  the  green-house  plants  cultivated  in 
our  parlour  and  sillinj;-room  winrlows,  arrive  at 
perfcclion,  from  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  their 
peculiar  habitudes  and  mode  of  culture.  On  this 
sulijecl  niueh  useful  and  interesting  matter  will  be 
found  ill  the  treatise,  as  descriptions  of  many  rare 
and  splendid  plants  suitable  feu-  window  ornament 
arc  given,  to  wil — Camellia  Japonica,  or  Japan  rose; 
Chinese  magnolia;  Gardenia,  Lachenalia;  Ixia;  Di- 
ona;a  JMuscipula,  or  Venus  fly-trap;  Hydrangea; 
iilonsonia;  Oxalis;  Aniholyza;  G^-ranium,  &c.  &.C. 

To  Ihose  engaged  in  the  cultivation  o(  Ihe  grape 
vine,  Iliis  little  volume  will  aHurd  a  compend  of 
practical  information,  as  it  contains  descriptions 
of  about  seventy  of  the  most  suitable  varieties  for 
Ihe  cliinale  of  the  different  sections  of  Ihe  United 
Slates,  iiuluding  many  valuable  native  grapes,  some 
of  which  have  been  found  to  produce  wine  of  very 
sufierior  quality — with  appropriate  remarks  on  the 
propag.ilion,  transplanting,  prunine,  training,  pro- 
tection, and  naturalization  of  grapes,  wilh  an  inte- 
resting estimate  of  the  produce  of  vineyards. 

It  is  lo  be  wished  that  our  booksellers  generally 
may  lii.d  it  their  interest  lo  keep  Mr.  Prince's 
"Short   Treatise"  for  sale. 

'J'lie  proprietor  of  the  "  Linnican  Botanic  Garden" 
has  made,  and  is  still  making  great  exertions,  and 
incurred  immense  expenditures  in  extending  and 
perlectiii"  his  establishment.  Almost  every  tree, 
shrub  and  plant,  "useful  in  the  various  department* 
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r       .         7,     hi  t,v    -.^   wll    ^    Uiosc   uUali^civcll.iMi  live  v>iiliiii  l.iinaeir.  and  kecj,  md  of  (Md;  ami  as 


It  now  rival,  many  celebrated  Kuropean  gardens 
which  have  he.Rn  cjicribhed  by  the  patron;<so  ol  em- 
perors and  kin-s.  It  has  bi-come  worthy  to  be 
ranked  amonp  our  most  valued  national  iiiMitulions, 
and  its  patriolic  proprietor  is  entitled  to  the  patro- 
nage of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  public. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  OLIVE  TREE. 
From  Mr.  Jellerson's  Letter  to  llic  Agricultural  Society 
of  Soulli  Carolina. 
The  olive  is  a  tree  the  teasl  known  in  Atnerica. 
and  yet  the  most  worthy  ol'  hcin'^  known.     Of  all 
the  eifls  of  Heaven  to  man,  it  is  next  to  the  most 
precious,  if  it   be  not   the  most  precious.     Perhaps 
it  may  claim  a  preference  even  to  bread;  because 
there  is  such  an  infinitude  of  veselables,  which  it 
renders  a  proper  and  comfortable  nourishment.     In 
passins  the  Alps  at  the  Col  de  Tende,  where  they 
are  mere  masses  of  rock,  whenever  there   happens 
to   be  a  liltle  soil,   there  are    a   number  of  olive 
trees,  and   a  'village    supported    by    them.     Take 
away   these  trees,  and  the  same  ground   in   corn 
would  not  support  a  single  family.     A  pound  of  oil 
which  can  be  bou-ht  for  3d.  ortd  stprlm?,  is  equi- 
valent to  many  pounds  of  llesh  by  the  quantity  of 
vegetables,  it  will  prepare  and  render  fit  and  com- 
fortable food.     Without  this,  the  country  of  Pro- 
vence, and   territory   of  Genoa,  would  not  support 
one-half,  perhaps  not  one-third  of  their  present  in- 
habitants.    The  nature  of  the  soil  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, if  it  he  dry.     The  trees  are  planted  from 
fifteen   to  twenty   feet  apart,  and    when    tolerably 
good,   will  yi.ld   fifteen  to   twenty   pounds  of  oil, 
yearly,  one  with  another.     There  arc  trees  which 
yield    much    more.     '1  hey    heu'in    to   render  good 
crops  at   twenty  years  old,  and  last  till   killed  by 
cold,  which  happens  at  some  time  or  other,  even  in 
their   best   positions   in    France;  but   they    |)ut  out 
again   from  their  roots.     In  Italy,  I  am  told,   they 
have  trees  two  hundred  years  old.    They  atford  an 
easy,  but  constant  en;ployment  Inroush  the  year, 
and"   require  so  little   noiiiishmrni,  that,  if  the   soil 
be  fit  lor  any  other  production,  it  may  be  cultivated 
among   the    olive    trees,   wilhout    injuring    Iheni. 
Wherever  the  orange    will  stand  at  all,  experience 
shows,  the  olive  will   stand  well,  being  a  hardier 

tree.  .        r     i        j 

Nolwilhslanding  the  great  quantity  of  oil  made 
in  France,  they  have  not  enough  for  their  own  con- 
sumption; and' therefore,  import  from  other  coun- 
tries. This  is  an  article,  the  consumption  of  whu  h, 
will  always  kee|)  pace  with  its  proiluction.  Rai>e 
it,  and  it  begets  its  own  demand.  Little  is  carried 
to  America,  because  Europe  has  it  not  to  spare; 
we,  therefore,  have  not  learnt  the  use  of  it.  But 
cover  the  southern  stales  with  it,  and  every  man 
will  become  a  consumer  of  it,  within  whose  reach 
it  can  be  brought,  in  point  of  price. 


nd  is,  or  ought  not  to  be  thought  so  essential  at 
any  time.] 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  S:parla,  Geo.  Juhj  26,  1S28. 

The  letter  of  Wm.   R.  McCall,  published    in  a 
late    number   of  the  American    Farmer,  has  beett 
read   with  great  interest   in   this  part  of  the  coun- 
try.     For    though    we    have    labour    saving    ma- 
chines for  spinning   cotton   and  woollen  yarn,  they 
are  not  probably  so  well  adapted  to  our  convenience 
as  this,  and  more  costly.     If  you  have    an  opportu- 
nity, urge  him  to  come  on  without  delay,     He  can 
make  a  safe   agency  for  the    sale  of  his   nomedic 
Sjimiier,  in   every  village,  and  sales  on  reasonable 
terms,  will  be  easily  and  rapidly  made.     Our  plant- 
ers are  determined   to  fabricate   their  own  clothins; 
which  1  am  sure  they  can  profitably  do  in  eood  or  evil 
limes.     Yours,  &c.  J.  CRAWFORD. 


anoouiice  the  recent  deiuise  of  Iheir  highly  valued 
Iriend  and  associate,  bilas  E.  Wier,  whose  depar- 
ture has  unexpectedly  deprived  the  committee  of 
works  of  its  estimable  chairman,  the  board  of  one 
of  its  most  intelligent  and  active  members,  and  so- 
ciety of  one  of  its  most  useful  and  public  spirited 
citizens. 

Waving  this  painful  event,  the  board  has  Ihe  satis- 
faction to  report,  that  since  the  last  annual  meeting 
the  works  on  the  canal  have,  through  many  difficul- 
ties, been  gradually  and  successfully  progressing  to- 
wards a  termination. 

The  passed  winter  proved  unpropilious.  the  inces- 
sant and  heavy  rains  which  prevailed  throughout 
almost  the  whole  of  that  season,  greatly  retarding 
the  operations  of  the  workmen, and  in  fact  frequent- 
ly putting  a  stop  to  every  species  of  labour  on  the 
line.  The  soil,  naturally  abounding  with  springs, 
ivaa  rendered  so  soft  in  Ihe  bed  of  the  canal,  as  to 
piove  unmanageable  by  the  spade,  and  the  few  mea 
who  persevered  in  their  arduous  toil,  stood  not  un- 
freqiiently  up  to  their  knees  in  the  liquid  earth. 

1  he  works  at  the  Delaware  harbour  are  in  good 
order,  evidencing  their  entire  stability  and  useful- 
ness. No  additional  wharf  work  has  been  ordered 
since  the  last  report,  the  board  apprehending  it  to 
be  most  for  the  interest  of  the  company,  and  the  con- 
venience of  the   public,  rather  to   urge,  in  the  first 


(From  Bordley's  Husbandry.)  | 

GATES. 
The  best  farm  gates  on  my  farms,  were  thus  con- 
structed.    The  posts  were  sawed  square  ofl'  at  the 
tops;  and  were  but  4  feet  ti  or  8  inches  high   from 
the  ground.     The  top  of  each  post  inclined  4  inches 

in^vard   toward  each  other.     Their  distance  on  the|vi:iiiciiuc  ui   mc   fxiuni.,  lamci   »«   »•«&»=»  «"  *"^  »iio* 

gruond  was  0  feet,  of  course  the  distance  at  top  was  pJKce,  the  completion  of  the  line  of  canal,  leaving 

but  8  feet  4  inches;  and  this  inclination  seemed  to  other  objects  of  less  pressing  concernment  to  be  fin- 

■  *    '-  '  '— "  *"  ished  at  leisure.  The  wharves  have,  however,  prov- 


inllueuce  oxen  and  horses,  in  carts  to  take  more  to 
the  middle  of  the  passage.  Gluts  of  wood,  large 
and  stout,  were  trunnelled  to  Ihe  posts  and  let  into 
the  ground,  which  served  as  fenders  and  braces.— 
These  fenders  also  tended  to  direct  beasts  to  the 
middle  of  the  way. 

Gate  posts  ought  never  to  be  higher,  if  so  high 
as  the  cart  wheels;  that  plain  frames  holding  hay  or 
straw,  may  pass  over  the  posts. 

When  posts  are  thus  inclining  to  each  other  at 
Ihe  tops,  the  ptifcs  will  be  narrower  by  8  inches^  at 
lop  than  the    bot  '     "  '   ''" "' 


ed  very    serviceable,  and  atford   protection   to   th» 
passing  trade  of  the  Delaware. 

The  sluice  on  the  northern  drain,  constructed  ori- 
ginally of  wood,  having  been  discovered  to  be  de- 
fective and  insufficient  for  the  purposes  designed, 
another  of  solid  stone  masonry  has  been  substituted 
at  a  moderate  expense,  and  the  board  availed  itself 
of  this  circumstance  to  change  the  location;  by 
v;uicb  the.  public  convenience   and    accommodation 


inches;  and  then  being   let  go,  gently  fall  to   their 
station  at  the  post. 

My  gales  had  been  widened  from  10  to  11  leet, 
by  an  honest  Hibernian  much  my  friend,  that  the 
carts  mi-hl  be  sure  to  pass  through  without  sink- 
ing the  posts;  but  alas!  the  drivers  became  more 
careless,  and  Ihe  cattle  were  left  to  their  own  bias. 
These  posts  11  feel  apart  were  more  cut  than  those 
oflO  feet,  as  the  10  feet  were  more  than  the  9  feet. 
These  last  were  indeed  scarcely  touched— the  fen- 
ilers,&c.  preventing  it. 


IXVTEIinrAIi  HaPROVUMBNT. 


B-UKAIi  ZlCOITO»X7. 


FAMILY  SPINNERS — Muck  wuntedin  the  Saulli. 
[We  cannot  heller  serve  Ihe  purpose  of  Ihe  wiiirr, 
than  by  the  publication  of  the  following  note.  Many 
letters  from  our  eorrespondeiils  in  Ihe  south,  give, 
the  same  indication  of  a  determination  there  to  mm- 
ufacture  within  themselves,  at  least  all  the  coarser 
fabricks,  a  resolulion  which  may  safely  be  commend- 
ed at  all  limes,  for  it  involves  not  much  expendiluri-, 
gives  employment  at  a  leisure  season  to  person^'  that 
would  otherwise  be  unprofitably  engaged, and  lhout;li 
it  may  he  said  that  the  articles  would  cost  less  lo  liinj 
them,  of  that  we  are  not  so  sure,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  sure  that  Ihe  money  has  not  been 


aic    llius    iiiuiiitiii;^    ,w  ^..v...    X — —  --    .-...^-  |.,,. —  ..■ 

lies  will  be  narrower  by  8  inches,  at    hns  been  consulted,  wilhout   injury  to  Ihe  company. 

loltom;  and  of  course  lighter   than  if  Tte  nev  sluice  has  been  placed  on  Ihe  main  road, 

ol  the  snuare  of  9  feel,  as  at  the  bottom;  and  as  they  I -and  forus  a  very  substantial  and  useful  bridge,  oa 

are  opened   they  rise   gradually  from  nothing  to  4    a  much  (equenled  route.     The  ilrain  itself  had  ne- 

'  ■   —    ''•'  '■•■'I'"   iliPir   ver  been  snlirely  excavated.     That   process  is  no»T 

going  on,ind  when  eflecled,  will  be  promotive  of 
the  healtlvand  comfort  of  the  neighborhood,  objects 
lo  be  desiftd  by  the  company, and  which  it  has  been 
the  study  C  the  board  at  all  times  to  cultivate  and 
promote. 

A  considirable  part  of  the  unfinished  guard  bank 
below  the  vllagc  of  St.  George,  indicating  a  decid- 
ed tendency  to  sink,  was  unhesitatingly  abandoned. 
The  board  his  not,  for  a  moment,  doubted  the  eco- 
nomy and  po\cy  of  this  measure.  Between  100  and 
200  acres  of  md  unredeemed  marsh,  of  little  or  no 
value  to  any  holy,  will  in  consequence  be  overflow- 
ed, but  it  wil!  aiS  considerably  to  the  supply  of  wa- 
iter  for  the   purpses  of  navigation.     It  seemed  in- 
deed to  be  pl.ieint,(he   funds  of  ihe   company,  and 
the  speedy  coiiipU^on  of  the  canal  at  too  much  ha- 
zard, lo  persevere  ii.hiiilding  up  that  bank  in   face 
of  the  impressive,  bu  unavoidible  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, so  recently  ac()Sr,.,i_  i,y  ||„,  board,  in  Ihe  im- 
mense sinking  ol  the  loi,,,;,ib"direelly  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  canal.     Ai.vidence  of  the  singularly 
flimsy  quality  of  the  fibrcks  maleri.'il  of  which  Ihe 
marsh  in  this  pl.ice   is  luaiiK-  composed,  il   may  be 
meulioned  th.il  the  <liedgiiig^,„f.i,||,c,  succcsslully 
and  prcdilably  employeil  here  i,  |,olloiiiing  out  some 
of  the  parts  left  uuliiii.-hed  by  (^  spade,  is  found  to 
bring  up  from  the  lowest  depth  Unhicli  Ihe  buckets 
descend,  matter  wh-se  specific  g^vily  is  so  tiifling 
that  when  lorn  friuii  ils  native  heiAji  may  constant- 
ly be  seen  floating  on  the  surfaceythe  canal. 

One  other  spot  of  recent  conslru^on,  in  the  guard 
bank.abmil  100  fiel  in  lenglh.  i\iin-dialely  over 
the  loruier  water  course  of  Ihe  SlGeorge,  sunk, 
some  days  back,  so  far  below  the  piWr  level,  as  lo 
occasion  an  overflow  of  the  adjaceiiVnarsh;  Ihe  d»- 


(From  the  National  Gazette.) 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

2d  June,  1823. 
At  an  election  held  this  day,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Praidtnl — lames  C.  Fisher. 
DircclOTS. 


Thomas  P.  Cope, 
R(d)ert  M.  Lewis, 
KobrrI  Wharlon, 
Jnhii  Hemphill, 
William  PlatI, 


John  K.  Kane, 
Naac  C.  .lones, 
Thomas  Fassi'.t, 

and 
Ambrose  White. 


NINTH  GENERAL  REPORT 
Of  the  Ficsiilcnl  and  Uiitelnrs  of  Ihc  Chesapeake  and 
Dduwarc  Cai'ul  Compauij. 
On  approaching  Ihe   stockholders  with    a    slale- 
menl  of  the  present  condition  and    prosprels  of  Ihe 


re  sure  iiiai  ine  money  iias  nui   un  n    '  '»      ""  «"  "■  ■■"    i "  .    '    .     ■     ,        , 

pended.     In  these  limes,  il    behooves   Ihe  farmer  in    great  and  iutensling  work  commill.d  to  II, e  clw.ig. 
the  first  instance  to  expend  as  little  as  possible;  let  |  of  the  board,  it  becomes  their  melau.holy  Uu^  lo 
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mafc  «n^  liiiiMwr  ..|Mtilily  r.-|i.iiicil;  hihI  llie  iihvi- 
|>(ion,  wliii-li  li«'l  ol  cotifsf  bfi-ii  lciii|)orarily  inter- 
rupted by  llio  Hccidrnl.  has  liriii  rcsuiiuil;  nor  does 
»oy  mipielieiiMon  exi^l  a»  to  <lie  I'uturc.  in  fact,  »o 
Urite  »  portion  ol'  I  lie  nu.ird  bunk  liiul  Ixon  previ- 
ously «liiindoni-d,  as  alri-.nly  inliiiiatcil,  th.it  little  ol 
it  remains  to  oi-i-.i>ion  any  anxiety  at  all;  the  line  ol 
Ibe  canal  on  that  side  btinis  at  pres.  nt  principally 
bounded  tithir  by  sulul  earth,  through  « liich  it  has  , 
been  cut,  or  by  native  shore*  covered  uitli  verdant 
and  closely  timbered  forc>t5.  The  tovv-palh  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  continues  to  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  firmness  and  durability,  having  beenincon- 
itanl  use  for  some  iiioiilhs,  by  luavily  laden  earls 
and  wagons  in  the  service  of  the  board. 

The  water  has  for  several  weeks  been  let  into  tec- 
tioiis  one  to  four  inclii>ive,  and  an  active  scene  of 
business  exists  on  the  whole  eastern  division  of  the 
canal,  from  Delaware  city  to  the  company's  wharf 
near  the  summit  brid>;e.  Sloops,  heavily  laden,  are 
continually  plymt;  between  these  two  points;  and  the 
Lady  Clinton  packet  boat  runs  daily  on  the  lame 
route.  Owing  to  the  depth  and  expanse  of  the  wa- 
ter, it  is  discovered  that  vessels  can  easily  traverse 
this  splendid  canal,  at  the  rale  of  from  six  to  seven 
miles  an  hour.  As  further  evidence  of  the  growing 
importance  of  this  work,  and  of  the  bent  and  tenden 
ej  of  the  public  mind  in  its  favour,  it  must  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  company  to  be  informed,  that  the  steam 
boat  Baltimore,  titled  up  in  a  sty  le  of  great  elegance 
and  convenience,  for  the  accommodalion  of  passen- 
gers, is  e9tab!i>lied  as  a  regular  packet  between 
Philadelphia  and  the  company's  harbour,  on  the  Del- 
aware, and  that  the  steam  boat  Essex,  also  very 
handsomely  titled  lor  the  same  purpose,  visits  the 
harbour  every  day,  on  her  way  between  the  city  ami 
Salem,  New  .lcr^ey.  Both  boats  are  ably  command- 
ed, and  well  furnished. 

Oo  the  western  division,  sections  six  and  seven 
are  finished,  the  locks  are  in  good  order,  and  the 
gales  are  hung,  and  every  thing  is  prepared  for  im- 
mediate use.  'J'he  contractor  for  this  div'sion,  whose 
contract  extends  eastwardly  into  No.  f,  within  less 
than  a  mile  of  the  Buck  tavern,  thinks  he  will  have 
his  portion  of  the  work  prepared  for  .lavigation,  in 
six  or  eight  weeks  from  the  present  time,  when  the 
water  will  be  introduced  into  that  division.  Nor 
does  a  doubt  exist,  that  the  entire  canal  will  be 
eorapleleiy  Boished  and  navigable  the  ensuing  au- 
tumn. The  only  excavation  of  any  moment,  sldl  to 
be  accomplished,  is  on  the  deep  cut,  where  a  part 
of  the  canal  is  now  carried  down  to  bottom  and  fin- 
ished, and  the  removal  of  less  than  1GO,OUO  cubic 
jards  of  earth  will  complete  the  canal.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  add,  that  considerably  more  earth 
has  already  been  taken  from  the  line  of  the  canal, 
than  was  originally  contained  within  lis  limits;  and 
that  consequently  the  depositc  caused  by  slips  and 
washes,  anij  more  especially  by  such  as  were  inci- 
dent to  the  injunction,  were  more  than  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  maicrial  yet  to  be  excavated.  These 
slips,  and  the  quicksands  which  occasionally  harass- 
ed the  workmen,  appear  to  be  at  length  completely 
subdued;  and  the  stoning  of  the  sides,  which  is  pro- 
li^ssing  with  rapidity,  ensures  solidity  and  security 
to  the  banks;  the  excavation  which  goes  on  simulta- 
neously, is  also  proeeeding  with  energy  and  cllect. 

The  stoning  extends  about  3'  miles  alon;;  the 
deep  cut — the  wall  is  rather  more  than  eleven  feet 
perpendicular,  about  sixteen  feet  on  the  slope,  de- 
scends one  loot  below  bottom,  and  rises  a  little 
higher  than  the  water  line.  It  is  from  eighteen  in- 
ches to  five  feet  in  thickness,  at  the  base,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil  over  which  it  passes, 
and  finishes  at  the  top,  with  from  one  to  three  feet. 
Under  the  summit  bridge,  however,  this  wall  is  car- 
ried upwards  on  both  sides  of  the  canal,  until  it  is 
met  by  the  abutments,  which  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect. The  wall  requires  41, 000  perches  of  mason- 
ry, of  which  1S,000  remain  to  be  built.    The  stone 


lor  the  eastern  divisiun  is  brought  by  wnler,  from 
ipiarries  in  the  viiiiiity  of  Chester,  to  the  eoiiipaiiy's 
wharf,  near  the  suiiimil  bridge;  and  that  lor  the  wes- 
tern division,  is  brought  from  Port  Deposit  to  Back 
Creek,  whence  it  is  wagoned. 

A  small  village,  to  he  called  Chesapeake,  lias  been 
laid  out  at  Bni-k  Creek,  designated  for  the  conve- 
nient erection  of  warehouses  for  the  produce  of  the 
country,  and  the  necessary  buildings  lor  persons 
who  may  be  engaged  in  the  business  and  service  of 
the  canal;  the  uceommodation  of  watermen,  who 
ni.iy  resort  to  the  place  in  prosecution  of  their  call- 
ing, and  generally  (or  the  use  of  all  who  may  slop  on 
their  way  to  and  frnm  market.  The  board  trusts 
that  this  spot  is  destined  soon  to  witness  the  cheer- 
ing hum  and  bustle  of  active  commerce. 

The  company  will  learn  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  board  has  piirihased,  on  very  eligible  terms, 
Jones's  mill  and  pond,  at  the  head  of  the  St.  George, 
which  ensures  to  tlie  company  the  entire  command 
of  the  water  power  of  that  important  creek;  the 
board  having  previously  bought  Lum's,  the  only  wa- 
ter power  situate  between  Jones's  and  the  canal. — 
The  buildings  on  these  estates  are  old,  and  of  little 
comparative  value,  but  the  possession  of  the  ponds 
to  the  stockholders,  is  an  afl'air  of  much  consequence. 
The  newly  acquired  pond  adds  |anotlier  reservoir 
to  our  resources,  and  their  possession,  by  the  com- 
pany, puts  an  end  to  the  jealousies  and  jarring  inte- 
rests so  common  among  proprietors  of  water  power 
on  the  same  stream,  nor  will  the  company  be  now 
subject  to  the  caprice  or  humour  of  any  individual 
for  their  regular  supply  of  water  on  the  summit. 

Calculations  have  been  formed,  perhaps  with  no 
very  great  accuracy,  to  approximate  towards  some 
degree  of  certainty,  as  to  the  supply  of  water  which 
is  to  be  relied  on  from  the  present  arrangements  on 
the  summit. 

cubic  feet. 
The  500  acres  overflowed  on  this  part 

of  ihe  canal,  it  Is  believed,  will  yield  43,560,000 
Lum's  mill-pond,  of  100  acres,  being  of 

the  average  depth  of  six  feet,  26,136,000 

Jones'  mill-pond,  twenty-five  acres,  ave- 
rage depth  five  feet,  (and  may  be  In- 
creased,) 5,445,000 


75,141,000 
Lum's  can  be  raised   three  feet,  to  say 

nothing  of  Jones'.     Add  21,780,000 


We  have  then  in  cubic  feet, 


96,9il.000 


A  lock  filled  with  water,  will  contain  22,000  cu- 
bic feel;  two  lift  locks,  44,000  feet;  but  with  a  large 
sloop  floating  in  it,  one  of  these  locks  may  be  esti- 
mated at  10,000  cubic  leet,  or  32,000  for  Ihe  two 
locks. 
.Supposing  ten  vessels  to  pass  daily,  there 

will  be  water  for  ....  302  days. 
Fifteen  vessels,  .  .  .  .  .  201  days. 
Twenty  vessels l.)!  days. 

It  is  assumed,  in  tiiis  estimate,  that  two  lockfuls 
of  water  will  he  required  for  the  passage  of  each 
vessel;  whereas  in  probably  a  majority  of  cases,  a 
single  lockl'ul  will  siiiricc.  It  is  moreover  to  be  ob- 
served that  this  estimate  is  independent  of  Ihe  in- 
exhaustible supplies  to  be  derived  from  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Chesapeake,  whenever  the  demands 
of  the  ctniU  shall  render  a  resort  to  them  necessa- 
ry or  desirable. 

Speculations  have  also  been  indulged  on  the  sub- 
ject of  evaporation,  leakage,  and  soak.ige;  and  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  springs  wliich  issue 
so  abundantly  from  the  bed  of  the  canal,  and  which 
so  far  have  shown  little  symptom  of  failure  even  in 
dry  weather,  added  to  the  supplies  from  rain,  will 
prove  equal  to  the  evaporation;  and  that  in  a  soil 
so  huniiil  and  retentive,  and  at  the  level  of  the  tide, 
there  cannot  be  much  leakage  or  soakage. 


The  account  of  the  Tn-asnrer  will  nho*  the  fij- 
il  transactions  of  the  Uuanl  for  the  p.isl  year. 
It  was  stated  in  the  last  annual  report, 
that  in  pursiiamr  of  niillionty  vesli^d 
in  I  hem  by  the  slockholibts.  the  Board 
opened  a  loan  on  the  llth  Feb.  1826, 
for  |.$50,000 

And  another,  on  the  llith  J.-in.  1827,  for        200,000 
Since    that   period,  in    pur..-uanee  of   Ihe 
same  authority,  they  opened  two  other 
loans,  viz: 
On  the  15th  of  August,  1827,  for  1,50,000 

On  Ihe  lethJ.nuny,  1828,  for  (i300,000, 

of  which  they  obtained  139,600 

Leaving  of  the  latter,  yet  to  he  filled,  and  for  which 
it  has  been  proposed  to  o|ien  the  books  for  sub- 
scriptions, about  the  1st  of  July  next,  $UiO,400. 
On  the  subject  of  this  loan,  the  board  h-cls  itself 
warranted  to  say,  that  no  object  for  the  investment 
of  capital,  within  the  knowh'dge  of  its  members, 
presents  a  fairer  claim  to  public  consideration — no 
object  presents  a  better  prospect  for  profitable  re- 
muneration of  the  lender,  or  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  and  the  final  redemption  of 
Ihe  principal.  The  lender  receives  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest, certain,  for  five  years,  on  the  amount  of  his 
certificate,  with  the  option  of  converting  his  loan 
into  the  stock  of  the  company,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  by  which  time  he  will  have  had  full 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  such  investment, 
from  having  witnessed  the  actual  business  of  the 
canal.  The  charter  is  perpetual,  and  rests  not  on 
the  caprice  of  any  human  power,  for  a  renewal,  nor 
is  it  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  heavy  bonus  every 
few  years, as  is  the  case  with  our  monied  institutions, 
almost  without  exception.  And  if  the  lender  pre- 
fer so  to  do,  he  can,  at  the  termination  of  the  five 
years,  receive  bark  his  capital,  and  apply  it  to  any 
other  purpose  at  his  pleasure. 

The  quantity  of  lumber  and  other  produce  which 
has  descended  Ihe  Susquehanna  this  season,  is  said 
to  be  unparalleled  in  value  and  extent,  notwith- 
standing the  facility  afforded  by  the  happy  comple- 
tion of  the  Union  Canal.  Had  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  been  in  operation,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these,  and  other  articles,  would  have  found 
their  way  through  that  channel  to  Philadelphia; 
even  now,  such  is  the  preference  given  to  our  mar- 
ket, tlial  large  quantities  are  shipping  from  Port 
Deposit  to  our  metropolis,  by  the  tedious  and  ha- 
zardous route  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
bays,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  miles, 
includins;  also  a  sea  voyage. 

We  rejoice  with  our  brethren  of  Baltimore,  in  the 
gratifying  prospect  of  a  speedy  commencement  of 
their  great  railway.  It  will  prove  another  profita- 
ble and  desirable  medium  of  intercourse  between 
the  Ailintic  and  western  states.  Its  direct  effect 
must  be  to  increase  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
our  sister  city;  but  it  cannot  fail  in  its  more  remote 
consequences  to  ai!d  to  the  business  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal,  to  benefit  the  trade  of 
Philadelphia,  and  to  promote  the  general  pros- 
perity. 

The  highly  commendable  and  liberal  appropria- 
tion of  a  million  of  dollars,  by  Congress,  towards 
the  Hccoiiiplishment  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  we  hail,  likewise,  as  an  event  most  propitious 
for  the  country  at  large,  and  as  a  circumstance 
most  singularly  calculated  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal;  these  two 
canals  forming,  in  eflect,  but  separate  links  in  the 
same  great  chain  of  internal  navigation;  and  we 
arc  to  consider  in  the  same  light  Ihe  improvements 
now  forminjr  in  Ihe  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  which  o|iens  to  ua  a 
direct  inland  water  communication  with  North  Ca- 
rolina, and,  eventually  with  South  Carilina,  and, 
perhaps,  even  Georgia — advantag"S  wbicli  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated,  especially  should  Ibesa 
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United  Stales  be  at  any  lime  involvcrl  in  llie  ca- 
lamities of  War  with  a  foreign  mariliiiie  niilion. — 
The  Chesapeake  and  Oliio  canal  will  prolialily  lie 
navigalile  at  all  seasons  ol  llio  year;  ami  it  is  to  l)c 
observed,  that  tlie  CliosajieaUe  and  Delaware  canal 
will  be  so  for  weeks  ami  for  nionlhs,  in  llic  winter 
season,  when  no  other  canal  now  in  opiTalion,  nor 
any  which  has  at  a[iy  time  been  proj'  cU-d  to  the 
northward  of  it,  can  be  used  for  the  |)urposC3  of 
commerce  or  transpotlation. 

The  breakwater,  lo  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware  b;i3',  which  Con;;ress,  in  the  same 
lilieral  and  patriolic  spirit,  have  dettniiined  furlh- 
wilb  lo  erect,  will  also  be  very  advantageous  to  our 
canal.  The  coas'inj;  trade  will  cspiiially  derive 
security  and  encouragement  from  the  protection 
which  this  breakwater  will  afford,  and  the  small 
craft  of  the  two  bays  will,  doubtless, as  a  necessary 
consequence,  be  very  greatly  increased.  Already 
is  it  in  conlemplatiun  to  supply  materials  for  that 
great  woik  from  Port  D^osil,  Ihrou^li  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal,  and  it  is  ap|)arent  that 
the  shortest  and  most  secure  route  to  the  ocean, 
from  the  upper  parts  o(  the  great  Chesapeake  bay, 
will  be  through  the  same  channel. 

Signed  by  oriler  and  on   behalf  of  the  President 
and  Directors, 

JAMES  C.  FISHER,  President. 

H.  D.  Gilpin,  Secretary. 
Chesapeake  and  Dclmcare  Canal  Office, 


SADIES'  X>X:?AB.TrvZ£?TS. 

(From  the  Connecticut  Mirror.) 
S.VTUKDAY  NIGHT  AT  bEX.' 
A  mother  stood  by  the  pebbled  shore. 

In  her  hand  she  held  a  bowl — 
"Now  I'll  diiiik  a  draiit;ht  of  the  sailed  seas 

That  broadly  to  me  roll!  — 
On  them  1  have  an  only  son 

Can  he  forget  njR  quite? 
Oh!  if  this  week  away  has  run 
He'll  think  of  me  Ibis  night, 
And  may  he  never  on  the  track 

Of  ocean  in  its  foam 
Fail  lo  lock  gladly  kindly  back 
To  those  he  left  at  boiiie, 
I  pledge  him  in  the  ocean  brine. 
Let  him  pledge  me  in  ruddy  wine." 

A  sister  stood  where  the  breakers  fall 

In  thunders  on  the  bearh. 
And  out  were  stretrliid  her  eager  arms, 

For  one  she  could  not  reach. 
••I'll  liip  my  hand,  my  foot,  my  lip, 

Into  the  foaming  while. 
For  Mire  as  Ibis  sand  the  sea  doth  sip 
He'll  think  of  me  Ibis  nigbl, 

And  may  he  never,  on  the  deck 

Or  on  the  giildy  mast, 
In  gale  or  bailie,  slnrni  or  wreck. 
Forget  the  happy  past. 
I  pledge  him  in  the  ocean  brine. 
Let  him  pledge  me  in  ruddy  wine." 

A  wife  went  down  to  the  water's  brink. 

And  thither  a  goblet  brought: 
"Here  will  I  drink  and  here  I'll  think 

As  once  we  two  have  Ibought. 
We've  ronip'd  by  rock,  and  wood.nnd  tbore, 

When  moon  and  stars  were  bright, 
And  he,  where'er  the  tempests  roar. 

Will  think  on  me  this  night. 

•  It  is  well  known  that  naval  ofGcers  as  well  as  their 
seamen,  appropriate  Satunlay  night  at  sea,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  tlieir  *'iliiuicilic  rr/rt/ioni"  over  a  glass  of  wine  or 
of  groc;  as  Ihc  ease  may  be.  It  may  nol  be  so  notori- 
ous that  their  femiile  frienils  drink  salt  water  in  cole 
bration  of  this  nautical  vigil. 


And  may  he  ever,  ever  meet 

With  a  friend  as  true  and  kind. 
But  (lot  lo-iiight  ,*hidl  he  forget 
'J'hc  wife  he  left  behind. 
I  sip  for  him  Ihc  ocean  brine. 
He'll  quafT  for  me  the  ruddy  wine." 

A  maid  came  down  with  a  hasty  foot — 

"My  lover  is  far  at  sea. 
But  I'll  fill  my  cup  and  drink  it  out 

'J'o  him  who  deserted  me. 
Nor  mother,  nor  sister,  nor  wife  am  I, 

His  careless  heart  Is  light — 
And  he  will  neither  »veep,  nor  sigh, 
Nor  ihink  of  me  this  night. 

He  u'ilt,  HE  WILL  a  Sai/oi-'s  heart 

Is  true  as  it  is  brave, 
From  home  and  love  'twill  no  more  part 
'J'lian  the  keel  will  quit  the  wave. 
I  pledge  thee  love  in  ocean's  brine. 
Pledge  gaily  back  in  ruddy  wine." 


PICKLING. 


CUCUMBER    MAKC0F.9, 

Take  large  cucumbers,  cut  a  small  hole  in  the 
sides,  and  extract  the  seeds,  which  must  be  mived 
with  mustard  seeds  and  minced  garlick;  then  slull 
the  cucumbers  full  with  them,  and  replace  the 
pieces  cut  from  the  sides;  bind  il  up  with  a  bit  of 
new  packthread;  then  boil  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
vinegar  wilh  pepper,  salt,  ginger,  and  mace,  and 
pour  It  boiling  hot  over  the  mangoes  four  successive 
days.  On  the  last,  add  some  scra[)ed  horse-radish 
and  flour  of  mustard  lo  Ihc  vinegar,  and  stop  the 
whole  close.  The  vinegar  may  be  poured  on  more 
than  four  times. 

INDIAN    PICKLE. 

Divide  the  heads  of  some  cauliflowers  into  pieces, 
and  add  some  slices  of  the  inside  of  the  stalk,  put  lo 
them  two  white  cabbages,  cut  into  pieces,  wilb  in- 
side slices  of  carrots,  onions,  and  turnips.  lioil  a 
strong  brine,  simnicr  the  pickles  in  it  two  minutes, 
drain  Ihem,  let  ihem  dry  over  an  oven  till  they  are 
shrivelled  u|i,  then  put  Ihem  into  a  jar,  and  prepare 
Ihc  lollowing  pickle: — lo  four  quarts  of  vinegar, 
add  two  ounces  of  Hour  of  mustard,  two  ounces  of 
long  pepper,  two  ounces  of  ginger,  four  ounces  of 
horse-radish,  and  a  few  shalots.  Boil  the  whole, 
and  pour  il  on  the  pickles  while  hot;  when  pcrleclly 
colli  tie  Ihem  down,  and  if  necessary,  add  more  vi- 
negar afterwards;  and  in  a  month  they  will  be  ex- 
cellent. 


SFOB.TIZ^a  OLIO. 


.\r.ibiaii.  Sir  Allreil  is  viiy  h.inil^-ome  and  pow- 
erfully made,  of  a  beaiililorbay  colour,  wilh  black 
legs,  main  and  tail,  in  high  health  and  vigour,  and  ai 
likely  to  get  a  good  stock  as  any  horse  in  this  coun- 
try. His  blood  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  world.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  4  mile  racers  that  ever  started 
In  Virginia.  Under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Minge,  in 
1810,  he  won  the  jockey  club  purse  at  Richmond, 
in  llie  spring.  He  had  both  speed  and  bottom,  at 
was  proved  particularly  bv  bis  ticenly  mile  run  for 
ihe  jockey  club  purse  at  Fairfield,  in  the  fall  of  tho 
same  year.  In  the  1st  heals  he  »vas  run  for  speed 
about  2  miles  by  Gin.  Cbamberlayne's  Wonder 
mare;  she  giving  it  up,  he  was  then  attacked  by  Mr. 
Wade  Mosliy's  horse  Duroc,  (Ihe  sire  of  Eclipse,) 
,^  it  was  well  contested,  and  Ihe  judges  declared  a 
i  itciul  heat.  The  'id  heat  eipi ally  severe,  was  also  d©- 
ehired  a  dead  lital  lietween  ilieiii.  The  3rd  heat  Sir 
Alfred  won  wilb  ease;  but  was  beaten  the  4lh  and 
.')lli,  by  Mr.  Johnson's  Maria — Maria  and  Malvinia 
having  merely  saved  their  distance  in  the  1st'  and 
2  nd  heats;  and  allhoiigh  Sir  Alfred  was  very  much 
cut  in  the  hind  legs  by  Dnroc  in  Ihe  2nd  heat,  yet  in 
about  a  month  alierwards,  he  met  the  two  mares  at 
Norfolk,  anil  in  fine  slyle  won  the  jockey  club  purse 
from  them,  with  ease,  in  two  heats.  In  1814,  in  the 
spring,  he  was  bealen  by  Mr.  Wilk's  Madison,  S 
mile  beats,  at  Bellield,  but  afterwards  won  the  joc- 
key club  purse  at  Fail  field.  Last  fill  he  was  again 
iiained  anil  run  a  good  race  lor  the  jockey  club 
purse  at  Salisbury;  but  it  was  found  that  he  had  lost 
(iiuch  of  bis  speed  from  the  injury  one  of  his  fore- 
legs has  sustained  from  an  accident  in  training  in 
jsl  1.      He  is  therefore  wilhdiawn  from  the  turf  and 


bllered  to  the  public  as  a  stallion;  and  as  fine  a  con- 
Milulioncd  horse  as  lives. 

Fei.  1st,  1813.  Wm.  HoxHALL. 

SHYLOCK, 

A  beautiful  bay,  15  hands  2  inches  bigh,  was  got 
by  the  imported  horse  Bedford;  his  dam  by  old 
Diumcd;  bis  grandain  by  the  imported  horse  St. 
George,  h  s  great  graiulam  by  old  Fearnought,  out 
of  a  Jolly  Roger;  and  she  out  of  an  imported  mare. 

Shylock  was  a  superior  race  horse,  being  beaten 
only  once,  aid  thai  mile  heats,  in  spring  1812. 

In  Ihe  fall  of  1812,  he  won  at  Oak  Grove,  beat- 
ing three  others;  and  one  other  race  'he  same  sea- 
son, healing  three  others  who  had  been  winners." 
Spring  of  1813,  he  was  lamed  in  trnining,  and  did 
not  run.  Fall  of  1813,  he  won  at  Mansfield,  two 
mile  heals,  beating  si.v  horses.  Same  season  walked 
over  the  course  at  Oak  Grove.  Same  season,  h« 
won  the  jockey  club  purse  at  Broail  Rock,  at  on« 
heal.  Same  season,  he  won  the  jockey  elub  purss 
at  New  Market,  with  ease.  Also,  at  Bclficid,  the 
jockey  club  purse  at  three  heats,  heating  several 
line  horses.  S|niiig.  1814.  lie  won  the  jockey  cluS 
purse,  four  mile  heats, at  New  Market,  beating  wilh 
great  ease  two  horses.  He  ran  Ihe  two  first  milci 
in  Ihe  secniul  heal.  In  3  minutes  49  seconds,  and 
ended  the  race  in  slyle.  Ed.mum)  Ikdt. 


PtniGKEES  OF  Thorough  Bntu  Houses. 

(Furnislieil    for    the  "Sporting  Olio"   in   Ihe   American 

l-'ariner,  by  Ihe  aiillior  of  '^^'liinaU  vf  tht  TarJ,^'* 

The  superior  liv^h  blooded  Iluce  Horse 
SIR  ALFRED, 
Was  got  by  the  celebr.ited  horse  Sir  Harry,  (Ihc 
handsomest  and   one  of  Ihc    best  sons  of  Sir  Peli-r 
Teazle,  who  was  un<pieslionably  Ihe  best  stallion  in 
Englanl.)  Sir  Alfred's   dam    was  Lady   Cbeslei  field 
by  old  Dionicd,  bis  granilam  was  ihe   fimous  mart 
Laily    Bolinghroke,  by    Ihe   imported  horse    Panta- 
loon, his   great    grandain   Cadesby,  by    \Vorn)ley's 
King  Herod,  (a  son  of  Fearnought,)  his  g.  g.  grand- 
dam  was  Primrose,  by  Dove,  out  of  Slella,  by  Ulliel- 
llo,(a  son  of  Crab.)     Slella  was  out  of  Col.  Ta-kir's 
I  famous,  imported  luare  Sehma   by    the  Godolphin 


In(iuiries  about  Diseases  of  Horses. 

Mr.  Skinnf.b: 

Through  the  medium  of  your  paper.  I  beg  leare 
to  make  some  iiupiliii'S  regaril.ng  the  holts  or  grubl 
ill  horses.  Il  seems  lo  he  well  established,  th.it  ihey 
procceil    from  the  lly  wbii  h  lays    its    eggs    in    such 

ahundanci horses  during  ihc  fall  months,  com- 

iiionly  called  the  nit-lly.  I  liave  been,  for  somo 
years  under  Ihe  impression,  that  daily  care  in 
scraping  these  nits  from  horses,  would  prevent  all 
ilanger  from  bolt-;  but  I  have  L.lely  lost  h  valuable 
animal  (by  the  bolls)  whicb  I  know  had  been  well 
altendeil  lo,  in  this  regaril.  for  more  than  three 
years.  How  do  bolls  gel  inio  ibe  stomach  of  horses, 
after  they  are  halebed  from  llie  egg?  Can  they  get 
into  the  slom.ub  by  anv  other  means,  than  by  being 
bitten   by  the  boisc   from  his  hair,  or   by   being 
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tintclicil  on  llii;  li-nr  ami  riauliiis  iiiln  llir  moiilli? 
If  tliry  src  >f  r:!]""''  "1".  »'"  ''")'  li.i'cli  cm  ill'-  t;roiinil, 
and  »mI1  ll>'y  <l'>"  cr.iHl  up  lli«  liorsc  nml  k«I  inlo 
hi$  moulli?  I  nirtkc  (liesc  iiiiiuirios.  becitnse  pr«- 
Tcntion  i»  not  loss  ini|Hirl.tnl  tli.in  cure  of  itiM-ase. — 
Hickory  u>li''S  »rc  rrconinicmli-il  »s  a  preventive  of 
the  l«ollj.  Tliey  may  Kcner.illy  liavc  ii  Rooii  effect, 
but  I  know  tliiy  NTC  nut  nUvnjs  a  prcvenlive.  Is  there 
any  preventive Wliioli  iiiny  l>o  rrlieiloni*  i)o  liollscver 
produce  the  tloalli  ol  a  linrM-.  without  eating  through 
llic  intestines?  'I'hey  soniellinos  ileslroy  llie  inner 
it  of  parts  oflhe  inlesluics  hiiIiouI  ealui;;  lliroii;;h. 
>;l  this  alone  produce  iidlaninialinn  and  tliiilh? 
\>ill  It  not.  at  least  ue.iki'U  llie  digestive  powers 
and  produce  tendency  to  clxdnk? 

I  have  several  limes   suceesslully  tried  the  reme- 
.  of  Nimrod  0>vinKs,  as  prescribed  in  jili  vol.  Ame- 
,in  Farmer,  page  -il-t,  but  have  found   the  opera- 
Mi  of  the  oil    slow,  and    defuient  in    purging  the 
ise.     NVhat  is  the  quickest,  and  at  (be  same  lime 
lost  purge,  that  can   be  given  to  a  horse?     What 
iirisliment,  and  how  prepared,  is  best  for  a   horse 
oiler  taking  a  purge,  and  how  should  he  be  treated 
until  it  operates?      I  am  well  salislied  the  only  reme- 
dy for  the  bolls  after  lliey  have   seizeil  upon  the  in- 
i  stines,  must  be,  to  induce  lliem  to  let  go,  and  then 
I  .isj  them  olT  by   purging;   for  any   thing   that  will 
kill   a  bolt,  will  kill  a  borsc.     Are  there  any  symp- 
tams  by  which  it  can  be  ascertained,  wbelher  a  horse 
IS   troubled  by  bulls  until  they  seize  upon  the  intes-  j 
lines  in    such  a  manner  as   to    give   him   pain,  and 
make  him  roll  and  tumble?     Is  there  any  other  dif- 
ference, than  the  swelling  of  Ihe  body,  between  the 
symptoms  of  grubs  and  cliolick,  after  the  horse  has 
become  restless  and  uneasy? 

Certainly  no  animal  is  so  iisefuror  important  lo 
man  as  the  horse;  yet  very  (ew  know  any  thing  of 
the  nature  or  cure  uf  his  diseases.  In  our  southern 
country  more  than  half  the  horses  die  of  bolts  or 
cliolick;  yet  you  seldom  find  ttvo  men  agree  in  the 
mode  of  treatment  of  either.  An  answer  to  the 
fjregoing  queries  and  suggestions  relative  to  bolts, 
I  am  sure  will  be  useful  to,  and  gratefully  received 
by  most"  of  your  readers;  and  they  are  suggested 
vMlh  the  hope  lliat  those  who  have  expeiience  and 
!'»dl,  will  contribute  their  knowledge  for  the  general 
good. 

In  the  Farmer,  Glauber  salts  and  bleeding  arc  re- 
eommendod  for  Ihe  cliolick-  Eilher  is  good;  but 
both  administered  in  due  time,  never  fail  lo  cure. 

The  proper  and  best  method  of  rearing  and  treat- 
ing young  horses,  from  birth  lo  maturity,  together 
with  the  treatment  and  food  of  mares,  while  in 
f'jal  and  suckling,  is  very  lilile  iinderslood.  A  full 
and  minute  essay  on  these  mailers  would  be  of  great 
vdlue.  Many  of  your  readers  (none  more  llian  .Mr. 
Hroadnaxe  of  Va.)  are  capable  of  furnisliing  full  in- 
formation on  these  points.  It  may  well  be  hoped, 
that  novices  and  amateurs  in  breeding,  will  soon  be 
fiirnished  with  the  necessary  information. 

A  Subscriber. 


is  it  piissible,  in  our  eoiinliy,  ever  lo  have  arlisK 
uliose  prniliietiuns  will  coiiimanil  the  prices  iiien- 
liiined  iieluw?  Is  not  Ihe  condition  of  our  c<iuiilry 
every  year  less  coiigeni.il  lo  Ihe  growth  of  that  ail? 
I>  it  consistent  wilb  ihe  gencr.il  happiness  of  the 
cilizens  of  any  country  that  such  prices  should  be 
given  for  such  articles — are  they  no!  Iu\uric-s  pur- 
eli.ised  for  the  few  by  the  sweat  and  oppression  of 
llic  many?] 

Mr.  Z.^ciiery's  Pictures. 
The  sale  of  the  grand  ccdieclioii  of  pictures,  Ihe 
property  of    Mr.   M-   M-   Z.icliery,  of  the  Adelplu 
Terrace,   look    place    yeslerday    afternoon,  at    Mr. 
I'liiliips's,  New  Bond  street.      It  would   he   impossi 
ble  to  describe  the  interest  which  the  annniinceminl 
of  so  line  a  colleclion   for  sale  oria>ioiied,  from  the 
minor   arlist    lo   the   most    prolieieiit  in    the  art. — 
'The  following  were  a   few   of  the   priiicip  il,  with 
their  prices  attached:      A  grand    llalian  Landscape, 
liy  Claude  Lorainc,  in   which   Ihe   arlist  has   inlro- 
duced  an   historical   sulijeet   from  Oviil — lJ-')0  gui 
ncas      The   celebrated    Water   Mill,    by    llotibiina 
anil  Bergliem — 1150  guineas — .     A  Urand   and  So 
leinn    LaiiiNeapc,   wilb    the  effect    of  a    Storm,  by 
Ruysdncl — 870   guineas-     A    Marine   View  on   the 
Co.isl  of  Holliind,  by  \V.    Vandervclde;  (this    fine 
gem  of  Ihe  art  formerly  adorned  Ihe  colleclion  of  a 
dislingiiished   personage,) — 5(55  guineas.     The  Vir- 
gin Child,  and  SI.  Joseph,  by  .Iiilio  Cesarle  Proraiii- 
ni — 510  guineas.     A  Lan<lseape  wilb  Callle,  and  a 
.Shepherdess   Keposiiig,  &c.    by    A.   Vandcrvelde — 
500  guineas.     The   Interior  of  an   Apartment,  with 
Ihe  Porlrails  of  the  Arli^l   and    his    Wife,  and  Jan 
Slein,  by   G.  Melzu — 5(10  guineas.      A    Landscape, 
with  Cattle  and  Sheep   crossing  a  River,  by  Iluys- 
dael — 3nO   guineas.      Tlie    Intel ior  of  a   Corps   de 
Garde  by  David  Teniers— .330  guineas.     A  View  of 
a  Sea  port   in   Ihe   Levant,  by  J.  Lingleliack — 245 
guineas.     The   Pilgrim,  by  VVouvermans — 250  gui- 
neas.     A    Landscape,    by    Berghem — 205    guineas. 
The  Portrait  of  Helena  Korenianiis,  the  \  irgin,  and 
Infant  Christ,  by  Rubens — 230  guineas;  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  equally   interesting  and  valuable. 


WaiE  ^^mmi^i^i 


Baltimore,  Frid.w,  AufiCST  15,  1828. 


nzzscELiiArrEOus. 


PAINTING. 
[To  whatever  other  arls  a  repiihlick  may  be  con- 
sidered as  favourable.  i|  is  not  the  soil  lor  the  fine 
art  of  painting.  Where  every  man's  est^ite,  as  soon 
as  the  breath  escapes  from  his  boily,  is  chopped  up, 
and  divided  amongst  all  his  r^lalions;  (here  can  ne- 
ver be  such  acciimulalion  as  will  enable  maiiv  lo 
IDdulge  in  the  purcbise  of  the  chef  J  cciivrcs. of  great 
artists.  Where  ihe  tendency  of  (he  laws  and  insli 
tutions  is  to  make  all  poor,  and  dependent  on  the 
constant  e.xercisc  of  (heir  individual  faculties,  men 
will  undoubtedly  make  great  progn-ss  in  ibe  usefid 
arts  and  trailes  — necessity  "ill  sharpen  their  inge- 
nuity, and  numerous  nil!  be  (be  iiivenlions  wb- re 
the  gain  ii  immediate  and  Ihe  market  sure;  but  how 


Cy^l'he  Trustees  of  (he  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society  will  hold  their  ne.xt  meeting  on  Thursday, 
next,  (he  21sl  inst.,  at  Blooiiisbuiy,  the  residence  of 
Henry  V.  Somerville,  Esq. 


red  ami  ll.iiicruK,  lh.i(  uf  all  lb'-  languages  (bey 
knew,  they  wmdil  he  most  unwilling  to  part  with 
their  knowledge  of  the  German. 

PUosPEC  ri;s. 

UlBLIOURAFIIIE  Fit ANClklsK,  AlLEMAKUE,  ItAI^ 

I K  N  .N  f; ,  Ac. 

Oil,  Jiiurnnl  general  dm  prntliirtinnt  TAtSrairft  tl  Sei- 

cntiJiijiuB  De  Im  France,  L)c  L'JIeteinuj'iie,  f,-c. 

In  no  country  in  the  world,  arc  Ihe  use  and  ncce»- 
sily  of  instruction  so  fori  ibiy  fell  as  in   the  United 
.Stales.     The  Americans  know  lli  il  in  order  to  be  a 
Iree  prople,  they  must  lie  an  eiili.^hleneil  one.  Cunsc> 
quendy  all  their  elliirls  tend  lo  a  ra|iid  improvement 
III  the  alts,  the  sciences,  and  the  system  of  educa- 
lioii,  which  end  '^  atfaineil  by  (heir  unparalleled  ar- 
dour in  eslablisbing  scbools,  colleges,  and  Universi- 
ties in  ditferent  p.nls  of  their  great  republic.     Il  can 
lie  justly    said    (hat   elementary    education    is  both 
more  generally  and  more  extensively  diH'used  among 
(hem  than  in  any  oilier  part  of  (he  world.     In  what 
oilier  ciiunlry  in  proporlion  to  its  population  do  we 
find  so  great  a  iiiiiiiliir  of  scliools,  and  so  adequate- 
ly supported  as  in  Uiiileil  S'ates?     If,  however, /iri- 
iiKinj  education  is  iiiore  disseminated  here  than  else- 
where, (lie  higher  branches  of  learning  have  not  yet 
allained  Ihe  same  degree  of  perfeclion  as  in  Europe. 
With  respect  lo  the  sciences,  and  general  literature, 
an  ample  field  is  left    for   impiovement,  which   it  is 
lio|icd  will  not  long  remain   iinproduclive.     To  ac- 
cuiiiplisli  this  end,  (he  useful  acquirements  of  other 
nations  must  be  made  subservient  to  our  literary  ad- 
vancement.   Since  the    invenlion  of  printing,  it  is 
no  lunger  necessary  lo  go  abroad  lo  receive  oral  in- 
slriicduiis,  from  (he  wise  ami   Ihe  learned,  wc  are 
now  possessed  of  (he  means  of  s(uilying  their  writ- 
ings at  home.     Bill  in  order  (o  become   acquainted 
wilb  (hera,  we  nnisl  be  apprized  of  their  existence. 
Literary  journals  lurnisli  iisonly  wilh  an  account  of 
(he  most  remarkalile    productions,  and   Ihe    hulk  of 
them  remains  unknown  to  us.     Il   is    lo    obviate   so 
great  an  inconvenience,  that  I  publish  the  nUliogro- 
fihia  de  la  France.     I  shall   not,  however,  limit  my- 
self to   that   country    exclusively.     The   most    im- 
portant pulilications  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
&c.  &c.  shall   be  presented  to  my  readers.     I  have 
given   the   preference  to  France   on  account   of  it* 
language  being  of  all  fiireign  tongues  the  most  uni- 
veisilly  enllivaled  here,  and  its  literature  one  of  the 
most  hi  iliiant  ol  Europe.     In  order  (o  shew  its  im- 
portance. 1  give  a  sketch  of  the  number  of  volumes 
|iiililisbed  in   that  language  during  ten   years,  from 
1816  to  18J5. 


Having  had  Ihe  pleasure,  for  some  years,  to  know 
Ihe  author  of  Ihe  lolliiwing  prosjieclus,  entertaining 
full  einifiilence  in  bis  cap.uily  and  resources  for  (he 
iinderlaking,  we  copy  il  (be  more  remlily,  as  we  be- 
lieve i(  will  make  known  (he  exis(ence  of  a  pnblica- 
(ion  Ilia'  must  be  Inleresling,  and  of  real  uliiily  lo 
physicians,  lawyers,  general  scholars,  parents,  (ntors, 
anil  all,  in  slim  I,  who  wish  (o  avml  themselves  of  Ihe 
new  works  in  foreign,  and  especially  Fieiich  science 
and  lileraliire. 

Through  .Mr.  De  Belir,  any  of  Ihe  new  or  ex- 
isting piiblicalions  may  be  procured,  an  idea  ol 
Iheir  contents  and  general  plan  having  been  first 
obtained  Ibroiigli  the  meilium  of  his  proposed 
•'Jintnial  of  llie  iJlcrary  and  Hciciilific  productions  (f 
France  and  Germany.'^ 

We  are  per-iiailed  that  the  American  publiek,  we 
mean  even  Ibe  reading  portion  of  it  are  not  aware 
of  the  very  bi^li  rank  and  value  of  German  litera- 
ture in  (he  esliuialion  of  (he  (ew  whose  good  fortune 
has  made  llie.-n  fmiiliar  wilh  il:  we  were  first  most 
forcibly  impressed  wiih  Ihe  value  of  the  treasures 
inaccessible  lo  llmse  who  are  ignorant  of  that  lan- 
guage, by  being  Iwld  hv  livo  amongst  ihe  most  eru- 
dite scholars  our  counlry  can  boast  of,  Messrs.  Eve- 


•  Antxet. 

TotGt  tlu  nonibre 

Votnbre  det  volf.  pubire$ 

dtt  Scitntm 

lie,  -jo/. 

Muiwiti/e* pentiant  tctdixant. 

181G 

5,51l,07.i 

Hisloire     . 

24,382,064 

isn 

6,934,9JO 

Belies  I.ettrcs 

19,218,094 

ISIS 

6,0-'7,l34 

Theologie 

9,912,228 

1S19 

6,118,161 

Legislation     . 

6,637,166 

1820 

6,-i43,442 

Industrie    . 

6,941,800 

1821 

■!,333,i!00 

Melanges,  alnia- 

nachs,  &c. 

2,600,368 

1S22 

8,021,331 

Economic  politique, 

fiiiaiiec,  &c.     . 

2,516,517 

1833 

8,449,455 

Pliilo-ophic     . 

1,686,813 

18i4 

9,559, 141 

Beaux  Arts 

1,211,069 

1SJ3 

10,661,540 

Militairo 

913,809 

-1,S25,983 

14,825,983 

By  dividing  these  71.82.^,983  volumes,  by  7,500, 
(he  result  will  be  nearly  10,000  different  works  pub* 
lislied  in  Ihe  course  of  lliosc  years.  How  many  of 
(hose  works  are  known  in  the  United  S(ales? 

'I'lie  Bihliogrnphie  Fruncaia  will  be  puiilished 
once  a  nuinlb,  anil  otfcr  a  sketch  of  all  (he  works, 
pamphlets  excepted,  which  will  have  been  publish- 
ed three  months  previous  to  Ibe  appearance  of  each 
numlier.     At  first  it  will  simply  be  a  list  of  Ihe  tillei 

*  I  have  prepared  ibis  table  according  lo  the  ",^«(i»ni 
statiiliques  iur  ta  librairit,par  Ic  Comtt  Vant." 
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of  foreign  uoiks  willj  a  lew  fix|>lan<)lory  nolits.  I!iil 
should  I  receive  tlie  encouragement  ivliicli  such  a 
publication  is  ju<:tly  entitled  to,  I  shall  give  notes 
comprising  a  lair  and  extensive  analysis  of  those 
works  with  additional  wheels.  These  notes  will  be 
a  summary  of  the  articles  of  the  Revue  Kiicyclojie- 
dique  of  the  Ihillclin  du  Baron  de  Fenisac,  of  Ibc 
Jouniaux  dcs  IJHi nilxtrts  Francaise  cl  t'/)rt(i!{^re, pub- 
lished by  MiM.  Treultc  &.  AVnrIz;  of  llio  Jovrnai  def 
Savons,  of  the  Ilidler,  Jenacr  and  Leipzi'j.cr  lilerulur- 
zeitunp,  of  the  Repirtoir  der  Deulchca  idtraiur  pub 
lished  by  Mr.  Cnoblorl),  &c. 

Although  I  do  not  pretend  to  present  myself  before 
the  public  as  a  jud^e  of  the  knowledge  and  merits  of 
Others,  still  I  am  capable  of  giving  an  annual  and 
complete  repertory  of  French  literature.  'I'his  ad- 
mits of  no  diBiculty  owin^  to  the  extensive  journal 
on  book  trade  piddished  in  Paris,  by  Mr.  Bcuchot. 
Krom  this  jdunial  will  be  derived  in  a  jrreat  measure 
the  materialsfor  the  early  numbers  of  my  work. 
CHARLES  DEBEHR. 

Aeio  York,  June  25/7i,.18'JS. 

Terms  and  Condilions  of  the  Subfeription. 

The  '•UMio'xrajiliie,^'  consisting;  of  l(j  pages  will 
be  publislirid  once  a  month,  in  a  style  simdarto  that 
of  the  annexed  specimen.  At  the  expiration  of  each 
year,  I  shall  deliver  to  the  sub.scribers  three  tables 
iinder  the  following  lieads: — Alphabetical  table  of 
the  works.  Systematical  table  of  the  works,  and 
an  alphabetical  table  of  the  names  of  Ihe  authors. 

'Jhe  terms  arc  $3  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 

Subscriptions  received  at  the  office  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer. 


(From  the  New  York  Advertiser  of  August  12.) 
Latest  from  France. 
The  ship   Olymphia,    Wood,  arrived  yesterday 
raorning,  sailed  froiu  Havre  on  (be  i^d  ull. 

Paris,  June  27. 

A  French  courier  who  left  the  hiad  quarters  of 
the  Russian  army  on  the  l.ilh  insl.  brought  the  fol- 
lowing bulletins  of  the  operations  of  the  Imperial 
(roops: — 

Camp  of  Salovnmra,  1  \lh  June,  9  P.  M. 

After  our  troops  had  lorced  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  river  was 
covered  throughout  the  whole  of  that  memorable 
day  with  vessels  transporting  our  soldiers  and  ar- 
tillery to  Ihe  positions  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  Uth,  Ihe  passage  of  our  troops  was  continu- 
ed. In  the  afternoon,  the  emperor  himself  set  foot 
on  the  Turkish  territory,  lie  traversed  the  Danube 
under  the  guidance  of  ten  Zaporavian  Cossacks. — 
Their  Hetlman,  once  a  Pacha  with  two  tails,  held 
the  rudder.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  his  maj.-sty 
received  intelligence  the  same  day  that  the  S'cliab 
of  Persia  h;id  named  afler  him  one  of  Ihe  regimenis 
of  his  guard.  He  visited  all  the  posilions  abandon- 
ed by  the  Turks,  and  presented  iMarslial  Witlgcn- 
•tein  with  one  of  the  cannon  found  in  the  Turkish 
works.  On  his  return,  the  emperor  embarked  will, 
the  same  Cossack?,  and  was  reconducted  by  them 
to  Ihe  Russian  bank. 

The  bridge  over  Ihe  Danube  is  finished;  a  hri 
gade  of  cav.dry  is  at  this  moment  crossing  it,  and 
the  whole  army  is  about  to  follow. 

Head  Qaarlera  before  Braila. 
Field  Marshal  VVillg.-n»tein  reports  that  the  ope- 
rations for  reducing  Hraila,  which  continue  wilh 
iuccess,  will  soon  be  complrleil,  and  that  the  (lolilla 
arrived  from  Ismail  will  piobably  intercept  all  com- 
munication belween  the  fortress  and  the  oppo.sile 
bank  of  the  river. 


quantity  ofl'ered  on  Tuesday  at  public  sale,  did  nol 
exceed  1200  bales.  Our  importations  up  lo  thj.s 
date  amount  to  213,086  bales— being  a  deficiency 
of  100,000,  up  to  the  same  date  last  year. 

Havhe  Markets,  June  30. 

Notwithstanding  the  arrivals  of  cotton  have  been 
considerable  during  the  past  week,  our  prices  are 
well  sustained,  in  consequence  of  the  general  opi- 
nion that  the  supply  Irom  the  United  States  for  the 
reiiiainder  of  Ihe  season  will  leave  an  important  re- 
duction. The  sales  of  the  week  are  1454  bales,  viz. 
(i73  Louisiana,  at  90  to  110;  GST  tieorgia,  65=  to  100 
first  price,  for  some  very  poor,)— 12  bales  Louisiana 
Sea  Islands,  170.  'I'hc  arrivals,  are  7393  Louisiana; 
2t)38  Georgia;  1238  Pernambuco,  and  79  Hayti— 
total  11,363  bales.  ' 

Our  present  stock  is  51,123  bales,  including 
43,(>49  United  States.  Last  year  the  stock  was 
()U,(i24;  and  56,104  United  Slates. 

The  sales  of  Potashes  consist  of  150  bhls.  New 
York,  (new,)  at  40.50;  40  bbls.  1827,  at  40;  240  bblt. 
(208  re-marked  1828,  and  19y  lirst  sort,)  and  34 
lirst  sort  1827.  39.50;  40  bbls.  (37  first  sort,)  40.50; 
and  25  bbls.  1828,  41.  75  bbls.  new  Pearls,  recent- 
ly received  from  N.  York,  have  been  sold  for  42.25, 
50  tierces  new  prime  Rice  have  been  sold  lor  22.50 
in  bond;  and  another  lot  of  15  brought  26,  dulj 
paid. 


(AcGCST  15,  1828. 


OOZSISEBCZAX.  aziOORD. 


London  Mahkkts,  June  27. 
The  cotton  market  continues  dull,  in  conscnuence 
of  unfavourable  accounts  from  Liverpcul,  aud  the 


WOODSIDE  INSTITUTE, 

For  Practical  Edueation  and  Ji«ricuUure, 

Kmbracing  the  leading  features  of  KeJlenbcrg's  esta- 

blisliinent  in  Switzerland,  will  be  opened  on  Monday 

the  8lb  of  September  next,  and  conducted  by  John  m! 

Klagv,  M.  D. 

The  year  is  to  be  divided  into  four  terms  of  twelve 
weeks  each. 

Pupils  maj  remain,  during  the  vacation,  free  of 
charge. 

None  shall  be  admitted  without  testimonials  of  pre- 
vious good  behaviour,  or  for  less  than  a  year,  and  ll'iee 
iiionttis  paymci.l  will  be  reipiired  in  advance.  T|,c  fc= 
will  be  iOU  dollars  per  annum  for  boarding,  washinff" 
mending,  bedding,  and  tuition. 

Parents  may  be  exempted  from  any  claim  for  books 
stationery,  tie.  by  paying  twenty  dollars  per  annum.— 
iNo  other  incidental  expenses  are  contemplated. 

The  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted  as  boarders,  at 
present,  will  be  limited  to  Iwdve.  To  these  will  be 
added,  as  day  scholars,  the  children  from  one  family 
on  the  farm. 

I'.acli  pupil,  besides  a  supply  of  clothing,  should  bring 
with  hiin  an  umbrella,  and  materials  for  kecpin'  his 
head,  teeth  and  shoes  in  order.  " 

Uoodside  Farm  is  one  mile  west  of  the  Schuylkill 
fulls,  from  which  it  is  elevated  nearly  200  feel.  Tlic 
situation  is  proverbially  healthy. 

further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Jcreiniah 
Harder,  at  Kace  street  wharf,  (Pbdadelphia,)  or  on 
the  premises.  Jlug.\b. 

TO   -MANUFAC'lURKUS— VALUABLE  PRO- 
PEKIV   FOR  SALE. 

That  most  desirable  seat  and  tract  of  Land,  lying  in 
Halifax  county,  North  Carolina,  on  Big  Fishing  creek, 
i  or  -1  miles  below  the  intersection  of  Little  Fishin' 
creek  and  Big  Fishing  creek,  and  about  30  miles  above 
Tarboroiigli;  the  same  distance  below  Uarrenloii  and 
Louisburg;  JO  from  the  town  of  Halifax,  and  tiO  miles 
from  Raleigh— containing  I'OOO  acres  of  Land,  all  ad- 
joining, and  the  greater  part  well  adapted  for  corn,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  (siC.  Mill  lirook  has  a  never-tailing  stream 
and  an  extensive  Mill  House,  wilh  four  pair  of  grists  in 
a  breast — one  pair  French  liufs,  one  pair  Cologne,  an, I 
t»o  pair  sopus;  boiling  screen  and  fan;  one  corn  crush- 

II ;  two  cotton  gins;  uo  and  44  saws;  one  saw  mill ;ill 

uiiilerone  roof.  A  tumbling  dam  nearly  100  yards  long, 
with  a  pen  of  hewn  timber,  litlicd  across  and  hlled  in 
with  rock,  spoiled  and  sheelcd,  forming  a  tumbling  darn 
perfectly  sale  in  all  frealicts,  having  a  permaiieni  rock 
loiindalion.  Within  the  distance  of  about  l'OO  yards 
north  of  Ihc  mill,  is  an  elegant  situation,  high  and  dry, 
wilh  a  very  spacious  two  story  Dwelling  House,  (biiiV! 
in  a  modern  and  lusty  style,)  and  all  other  necessarv 
out-houacs — a  first  rale  well  and  spring  of  water  atlath'- 


ed  thereto,  with  the  additional  advaniage  of  many  line 
-prings  on  the  premises.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  health. 
I'lucc,  Irom  experience  of  24  years  ownership  and  re- 
Mdence  thereon;  which  renders  it,  in  every  respccl 
truly  valuable,  and  justly  merits  the  attention  ol  an.' 
.;( iitleman  or  capilalist  who  might  feel  a  wish  to  erect 
various  manufactories,  &c — as  for  instance,  carding 
:ni<l  spinning  works,  weaving,  5;c.,  and  many  others  to 
hivour  an  adventurer;  who,  on  such  an  occasion,  might 
.lid  It  greatly  lo  his  interest  to  view  the  premises,  and 
I'ldge  for  himself;  and  who,  I  venture  to  assert,  cannot 
h.il  ol^  being  pleased,  as  it  is  truly  a  romantic  situation. 
Mill  Brook  will  be  sold  low  for  cash,  as  the  improve. 
inents  cost  me  half  the  amount  I  might  be  disposed  to 
t;die  for  the  whole;  or  1  would  lake  part,  or  all,  in  Ne- 
.-'roes,  if  the  terms  could  be  agreed  on.  Should  I  not 
,11  at  private  sale,  on  or  before  the  8th  of  September 
next,  it  will,  on  that  day,  be  sold  at  public  auction,  on 
the  premises,  to  the  highest  bidder— al  which  lime  fur- 
llicr  particulars  will  be  made  known.  Possession  can 
be  given  immediately.  IS.VAC  HILLIARD. 


B.&i.TxasoaE  pazcBs  cuBaEirT. 


Corrected  for  the  .Imtrican  Fanner,  by  Edicard  I.  HVlton, 
Commission  JJcrcliant  and  Planters'  ^Igent, 
Tobacco. — Scrubs,  ja.uo ubxo — ordinary, 2.50 a 3.50 
—red,  3.50  a  4.50— line  red,  6.00  a  ■!. 00— wrapping 
6.00  a  10.00— Ohio  ordinary,  3.00«  4.00— good  red  span- 
gled, 6.00  a  8.00— yellow,  U.OO  a  9.00— line  yellow,  10.00 
u  20.00— Virginia,  2.50  n  U.OO — liapahannock  2.15  a  3.60 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  5.00.  Amount  of  Inspections  the  last 
ueek,  214  hhds.  Maryland,  and  19  hhds.  Ohio. 

Flodr — while  wheat  family,  jb.uo  a  6.50 — superfin* 
lloward-streel,  5.00  o  S.U'i;  city  mills,  4.81;  Susque- 
liaiina,  4.75 — Corn  Mkal,  per  bbl.  2.50 — Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  .95  a  1.00— best  while  wheat,  l.lo  a  1.25— 
ordinary  to  good,  .85  a  .95— Corn,  .33  a  .35— Rye,  .4t 
—Oats,  bush.  .20  a  .22— Beans,  1.25— Peas,  .60  o  .15— 
Clover  seed,  4.25 — Ti.motht,  1.50  a  2.25 — Orcham 
(iiiAss  Seed,  2.2jo3 — Herd's  I  00  n  1.50 — Lucerne  31)1 
.50  pr.  lb. — Barlet,  .60  a  62— Flaxseed,  .15  a  .SO— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .9  0.1 1 — Lou.  .13  a  .14— Alabama,  .11  a.I2— 

Missisaippi  .10  o  .13— North  Carolina,  .10  a  .11 Geor^ 

Kia,  .90  .lOi— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  proof,  205  o  -'-i^ bbls. 

.224 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  o  .16 — wash- 
ed, .18  a  .20— crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,  .SS  a 
.30— full  do.  .30o.50,accord'glo  qual— Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  $220- Country,dew-rotted,  ton,  136  a  140— water- 
rolled,  110  o  190— Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I,  bbl. 
5.15;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— .North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.«» 
a  6. 50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.8I4  0  3.00;  No.  2,  2.« 
o2.50 — Mackerel,  No.  1, 6.25  0  6.50;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  S, 
3.50  0  3. "5— Bacon,  hams.  Bolt,  cured,  .10 «  II;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .12; — hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9 — Feathers,  .J6  ■ 
J8— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  top,  83.31'  a  3.50— 
ground,  1.25  bbl. 

Marketing — Butter,  per  lb.  .lej  a  25;  Eggs,  dozen, 
125;  Potatoes,  bush.  .15;  Chickens,  dozen,  2.00  a  2.50; 
Beef  prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  \  eal,  .S;  Mutton,  .61  a  .'; 
young  Uucks,  doz.  2.50;  young  Lambs,  dressed,  I. '5; 
Pigs,  do.  .Ion  67';  prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  a  G.OO; 
Sausages,  per  lb.  .So. 10;  Soft  Cralis,  doz.  !.50;  Hard 
do.  .124  a.  I8.j;  Peaches,  1.50  per  peck;  Pears,  .50u  .7* 
per  peck;  Apples,  .12  o  .25  per  peck;  green  Corn,  .10 
per  dozen. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Sheep  and  Wool,  Extracts  from  I.uccock's  Essay  on 
Wool,  On  the  Causes  which  ad  immediately  on  iht 
Fleece,  continued — On  the  Cullure  and  Curing  of 
Hops— Prospects  of  Crops  in  New  \  ork  and  South  Ca- 
rolina— Mr.  Prince's  Linna'an  Botanic  Garden,  near 
New  Fork- Remarks  on  Uie  Olive  1  ree,  by  Mr.  Jcflcr- 
son — Family  Spinners,  much  wanted  in  Ibc  South — Ol 
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AaKXCTTXiTURE. 


(Fruiii  l.uccock's  K.-n.i)'  on  Wool.) 
SHEl'.P  AND  WOOL. 
On  tub  Cadscs  which   act  immeoutelt    aPOR 

THK    KlKKCK. 

(CoDtiiiuoil  from  p.  111.) 
Kvery    one   wlio   remarks   ihe   comlilion   of  the 
fleece  ivh^n  o(Vi-rrJ  for  sale,  is  aware   thai  a  greal 
number  of  i-xlraiu-ous  sulislances  are  miiuieil  with 
the  pile.     The    (iiireit    (li-ece^  of  Unlaiii.  ivhicli  on 
■rouiitof  llicir  exrellfiil  qiiHlilies  mish'  r^'"''  "ilh 
isc  of  aliiio-l    »iiy  oilier  country,  are  n.Mier.illy 
ncumbereil  niih  yolk,  sanil,  gra>s,  |iileli,anil  even 
the  cicrenient  of  the  .sheep.      We    know    not  «he- 
.her  it  be  po^Mhle  for  the  t;ron'er  to  obt.iin  lii'i  ivuoi 
perfectly  pnre  anil  umlebaseil,  wilhoiil  incurring  an 
expense   »»hii-li   in   many   ca>es   couhl  not  he  reini- 
bursei);  perh.ip*  spemlins  more  tune  iinJ  exercising 
more  Uboiir  ili  tn  wo<il>l  he  conipalihie  wilh  Ihe  al- 
ilioii,  HiiK'h    Ihe    more   iniporUnt   dulie-i   of  the 
;  ni  require   of  bim.      Vel,  without    sairil'ii'ins;  b\* 
lerest  'o  ui. necessary  pricision,  il  is  ilesirable  Ihiil 
'  staple    shoulii    approaih    as  near  as   possible  to 
>  '  stale  of  nbsoliite  freedom  from  every  thins;  thai 
poses  a  tax   upon   Ihe   inanufact'irer,  or   renders 
<  employiiii'iil  more  teilious  ami  (hnieult. 
The  yulk,uhich    has  heen  so  inlim.ik'ly  minified 
ill  the  pile  liirjii:;li  ihe  i«hole  period  of  its  growth 
to  form  Wilh  it   a   compact    and    alimist  impeiie- 
.!ile  coat,  (lilts  not  compli-lely  separ.-le  itself  frnin 
■  wool  by  the  nidle  of  washiii;;   adopted  in  Bri' 
ri,  even  :hoii;;h  the  operation  be  peilonned  in  Ihe 
^t    constiucted    pnol,  and    by    the    most    careful 
Jtkmen.     The  !?paniards,  more  aware  ol  the  ail- 
\  intakes  wliii'h  icsull   from   Ihe   puiily  of  Ihe  pile, 
>liear  their  lloeks   mlhoiit  subjixlins   iheKi  to  the 
alarm  which  agitates  most  qiiadrupi-ds  when  forci- 
bly plunged  into  ah    element    for  which  nature  and 
their  babils    render   them    peculiarly    until.      Th^ 
alaplers  there  break   the   tleece   while  in   the  yolk 
and  wash  the  sorts  produced  from  it  with  a  de;;ree 

of  care  w»r»hj  ii..-  ;-.....; r  ..  i";-  •         _..r.  .- 

turer.and  attain  to  a  point  of  purity  almost  un- 
known in  English  lleeces.  If  the  sheep  be  washed 
before  shearii.e  ever  so  perfectly,  and  the  utnosi 
care  be  taken  to  preserve  them  clean  durin;  the 
interval  between  the  two  operations,  ihe  per:Oira- 
tion  of  the  animal,  when  exposed  to  the  ferv.ir  ol 
the  sun  beams  and  oppressed  by  the  weii,'1  ol  a 
coat  bell<  r  adapted  to  Ihe  winter  monlhs,  nn^liii:; 
"with  Ihe  fleece,  again  debases   its   staple 


ill   lis  wii;;lii,  we  veiiliiri'  111  proiioiiiii-e  il  sulliciriit 
ly  clear  ol  yolk   for  all   the  purposes  of  munufac 


hi-auliliil 


i^n;;lish 


wool  in  Ihe  best  stale  in  whirh  I  have  ever  oscrvH,! 
it  clipped  from  the  back  of  the  sheep,  haconlain 
ed  about  one-twdfth  part  of  its  gross  wei"!  ol  Ihis 
aubslance,  important   to   the   fleece  whi'gi"o»in;,'. 
but  of  no   value  whatever  in    the   pro-ss  of  ma- 
nufacture;   often    it    is    min-led     witbone-ei:;hil, 
of  its   weiKhl;    if  heavily   tarred,  as      'he   norll, 
of  the   island,  Ihe   quantity  of  pure  ool    seldom 
vcccds    one    half,    and    in    some    res    is    ev.n 
>nsiderably   less   than    that.     The  iT  great  dil- 
:   rence  of  condition   in   which    liril'   fleeces   an- 
rought  to  market,  accounts   in    son  measure  Im 
lie  variation  of  prices,  which  are  (-"  menlionnl 
s  the   current   rates  of  wool,   in    'anl   disliicis 
jiring  Ihe  same  season.     To  form  y  proper  id.  a 
.1"  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  to  obtai-  well  loumlid 
pinion  of  the  relative  value  of  ou»wn  fleeces,  oi 
those  which  are  imported  from  of  <oiiiiiii.s,  n 
IS  necessary  to  reduce  Ihem  to  iheandard  of  per- 
fect purity,  fo  compare  only  wool  h  wool.     Thai 
point    is  already    determined    bye    treatment    to 
which  wool  is  submitted   while  ler  the  hands  ol 
Ihe  manufacturer.     In  some  pai""  other  of  iIh- 
process,  by  far  the    larger  propiin  of  the  pile  is 
scoured  wilh  soap  and  boiled  in  er;  and  win  n  ii 
will  endure  this  operation,  withc'osing  a  poilion 
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The  present  mode  of  washing  sliccp  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  wliere  water  is 
scarce  and  the  shepherilH  careless,  instead  of  sepi 
riling  from  the  fleece  all  the  sand,  clay  and  oilier 
kiiuls  of  dirt,  with  which  it  is  encumbered,  supplies 
it  wilh  a  slill  l.irger  proporlion.  'I'he  ineflicacy  of 
p  iiii:;iiig  Ihe  sheep  into  stagnant  water  and  muildy 
p.i  lis,  of  ilriving  them  two  or  three  times  through 
.1  riviili'l  rendered  turliid  by  their  passage,  wc  shoulil 
-iippose  is  obvious  to  all;  and  the  inconvenience 
«liich  often  arises  from  driving  Ihem  while  wet 
billing  dusty  roads,  of  lodging  thcin  in  that  state 
upon  dry  fallows  and  sandy  soils,  is  visible  in  the 
loliiiir  and  the  griltiness  of  llic  staple.  It  is  seldom 
that  i\e  examine  a  parcel  of  wool  without  finding 
more  or  less  of  those  substances,  which  render  it 
impure,  and  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  even  for  the  most  careful  farmer  to 
prevent  its  contamination.  I'he  conduct  of  many 
ilMziers,  who,  during  tlie  period  in  which  the  fleece 
l^  preparing  for  the  shearer's  ollice,  watch  it  with 
iiiinniilled  attention,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  their 
'101)1  free  from  every  alloy,  is  an  annual  reproach 
upon  those  who  seem  to  wash  their  flocks  without 
any  definite  object,  because  it  is  the  ciistoiu  of  the 
iJisirici  where  they  live,  and  who  neglect  them  en- 
lirely  while  Iheir  fleece  is  drying. 

The  ciislom  of  marking  sheep  by  means  ofmelf- 
t'i  pilch  or  a  mixture  in  which  it  forms  the  princi- 
pil  ingredient,  is  very  detrimental  to  Knglish  wools, 
rspeeially  the  larger  kinds;  often  rendering  them 
<li>oliil.  ly  incapable  "f  being  applied  to  the  manu 
helure  of  worsted  goods,  their  natural  and  appro- 
1  ri.ile  deslirialion.  Il  has  long  been  complained  of( 
.ind  preiiiiiiMis  otfercd  for  the  discovery  of. a  com- 
|0-ilii>ii,  which  shall  answer  the  same  purposes, 
"illioiil  being  injurious  to  the  staple.  The  brand, 
as  il  i^  at  present  used,  causes  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble and  some  expense,  for  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
manufacture  it  must  be  separated  from  the  fleece, 
-ed  ''"rs  are  generally  employed  in  performing  this 
|9(T*ieK,at  11...  .flic  Ol  a  smiling  oT  nan  a  cTown 
pre  week.  The  wages  given  for  this  work,  when 
nolciinihiied  wilh  any  other,  is  commonly  about  a 
farthing  where  employment  is  scarce,  in  other  places 

a    halfpenny,  for   every    pound  of  branded    wool. 

Vvlien  a  lleece  has  been  rolled  up,  according  lo  the 
usual  and  legd  method  of  winding  every  part  of  it 
IS  so  distended,  often   so  lorn  and  mingled  together, 
as  lu  render  it  iillerly  impossible  that  Ihe  workman 
shoiild  spread   it    before   him  in  its  natural  order- 
He  is  then  cililiged  10  spend  a  great  deal  more  time, 
than  Would  otherwise    have    been    necessary,  in  ex- 
amining  every    fra-meiit    which    passes    under   his 
eye,  and  in  searching    for  the  pitch  mark,  which  is 
always   extended    over   a   considerable    space,   and 
someliines    enlaiigled  wilh   every   other   portion   of 
Ihe  fleece.     When  separated   from   the  other  parts 
he  throws  il  to   one    general    heap,  which  passes  to 
Ihe  rli|ip.-r,  and    when  siiliicienlly  cleaned,  returns 
t;>  himself,  and  undergoes  a  second  time  Ihe  opera- 
•loii  of  sorting.      But   when   sheep  are   not  branded 
»llh  pilch,  or  any   other   su.istance   injurious  to  the 
staple;  none  ol  Ihis   addilional   expense  and  labour 
IS  incurred,  every   part  of  Ihe   fleece  goes  ofl"  from 
Ihe   board    to    iis   proper  sort,  and    is  immediately 
ready    for    111.-    iiianulacturer.       Perhaps    Ihe    best 
mode  of  preventing  the   inconvenience,  which    the 
brand  occasions,  Honld  be  to  lake  il  from  Ihe  fleece 
belore  Ihe  sheep  be   shorn;   then    it    is  easily  found, 
IS  ronipaet,  and  miiibl    he    -eparated  from  the  wool 
with  hille  trouble  lo  the  shearer,  or  in-:onvenience 
lo  the  person  who  eii,p|oj>  him. 

We  are    plea«ed    to   observe   that    of  late  years 
-'— -(I  are   not   conimoidv   allowed    lo   carry  behind 


iImiii  ihosp  iiiiniense  loads  ol    Iheir  own  excrement 
wlucb  >o  frequeiill)  disgraced  the  most  verdant  and 


>l  pistiiies.     ,Vl    present   llipy   are   gene- 
rally kept  clean    and    uninciimbcri'd;  a  symptom  of 
their  owner's  improving  laste  and  humanity.     Nor 
have  Ihe  staplers   so   much   reason   to   complain  of 
those    shameful  deceptions,   which    were    once   al- 
leiiipted  to  be  practised   upon  Idem  by   rolling  up  a 
large  tpianlil^'  of  Ihe  fieces  wilh  Ihe  fleece,  in  order 
to   increase   its  weight.      At   present,  if  deeeplionii 
arc  practised    by   the   irrower,  they  are   commonly 
those  of  a  more   ingenious    kind,  such  as  he  thinks 
will  always  remain   undiscovered,  or  that  the  ves- 
tiges of  them  will   be   traced   lo  some  other  cause 
than   the  moral   turpitude   of  his   disposition.     Yet 
when  we  find  a  line  of  sand  strewed  along  Ihe   un- 
rolled   fleece,  or  trace   Ihe  evidences  of  its   being 
wound  in  a  moist  state,  circumstances  which  e?en  a 
novice  in   sorting  can   distinguish;  when  we   notice 
that  th-j  parcel  is  piled   upon   a  il  imp  floor,  in  the 
north  east  corner  of  a  barn,  far  from  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  and  Ihe  sun,  as  though  jealous  of 
their  evaporating  (lower;  ivhen  we  see  these  things, 
we  cannot  help  .itlributing  Ihem  to  some  cause  not 
always    accidental.     And   shouM    such    parcels   be 
weighed  by  the  stapler  with  a  little  unusual  dexteri- 
ty, the  grower  must  not  be  severe,  for  one  decep- 
tion is  instituted   only    lo   counteract   the  efl'ecls  of 
another,  and  it   would    be  a    mere    chance   which 
was  most  successful,  had  not  the  stapler  the  advan- 
tage of  being  last  player;  as  siich  he  is  almost  cer- 
tain of  winning  the   trick.     But   we   plead   not  for 
deception;  the  man  who  stoops  to  use  il  is  a  villain, 
and  his  character  ought  to  be  posted  through  socie- 
ty.    In  these  enlightened   limes  but  few,  we  hope, 
are  so  destitute  of  honour  and  integrity,  esteem  Ihe 
consciousness  of  virtue  at  so  low  a  rate,  and  under- 
stand Iheir  interest  so  little,  as  to  ask  the  favours  of 
fortune,  by  sacrificing  at   the   shrine  of  dishonesty, 
the  first  princi|)les  of  social  order. 

It  is  not  probalile  that  persons,  whose  attention  is 
repeatedly  called  U  the  properties  of  wool,  should 
be  enlircly  ignoran  of  the  readiness  wilh  which  it 
imbibes  moisture,  but  perhaps  feiv  are  aware  of  the 
tenacity  wilh  which  it  retains  it.  A  quantity  of 
wool,  winch  betiayed  no  symptoms  of  an  ex'raordi- 
nary  oegree  of  mtjslure,  has  been  submitted  lo  a 
strong  d  gree  of  ht,|,  and  dried  even  to  crispness. 
V\  hen  examined,  beir^,  ^„\\  „^„n,  it  was  found  to 
have  lost  one-eighth  ^.,rt  of  its  original  weight 
which  It  nearly  recovered  in  a  few  days  by  being 
exposed  only  to  Ihe  conituon  influence  of  Ihe  at- 
mosphere. Perhaps  this  disposition  to  attract  mois- 
ture may  be  the  circumstance,  which  has  led  some 
to  suppose  that  wool  grows  after  it  is  separated 
from  the  sheep.  The  fact  is  not  probable;  and  the 
increase  of  weight,  Ihe  only  circumstance  upon 
which  the  opinion  rests,  is  easijy  accounted  for  upon 
more  suiislictory  principles. 

At  the  genial  season,  when  flocks  are  disburlhen- 
ed  of  their  coat,  and  pay  the  annual  tribute  due  for 
Ihe  protection  and    sustenance   which  thev  have  re- 
ceived, il  is  common   to   collect   them   within  some 
grassy   enclosure   near   lo   their   owner's  dwelling; 
often  within  the  precincts   of  Pomona,  where,  with 
ruddy  smile,  she  ripens    her    autumnal    blessings.— 
Wilh  the  best  intention,  the   suiierintendant  of  the 
busy  scene  directs  that    the  sod   be  smoothly  shorn, 
hut  unsuspectingly  produces,  by  that  means,  a  vast 
variety  of  short  hits  of  grass,  which,  nolwilhstand- 
inghis  utmost  care,  attach  themselves  to  the  staple, 
and  are  rolled  up  wilh  Ihe  lleece.     They  do  no  ma- 
terial injury  lo  Ihe  pile,  but    cause   a    greal  deal  of 
trouble  lo    some   luiiire   workman   who  picks  Ihem 
out  of  It;   fir  at  some  sla:;es  of  Ihe  process  through 
which  wool    passes  before,   it    reach    the  consumer, 
they  niiisl  he  separated      If  lwi,ted  into  the  thread 
and  wroii::hl  with   Ihe  substance  of  Ihe  cloth,  they 
become  the  object  ol  the  bnrler's  notice,  who  leaves 
for  even   particle  which    is    extracted,  a  hole  in  the 
piece,  to  he   repaired   at    ilie   lolling  mill,  or  by  Ihe 
nicer  operation   of  the   tine  drawer.     'J'he  trouble 
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,  l;il)le  1  il  to  tlie  lielils,  sonietiiiii!s  ul    lar   distant   counties. 


':^C^t!:i  t  :v::r;r::^;  "l^U^^,  «he:  Ud  ,.,.  .or  .he  camage  C-  tt  tHitiier  an  extrava- 

r^ertheybeco,,e..,^df.o.n.e„e.H^ 

produced  upon    ill-mHna?ed    l*"^' o^  '"      ,      rack,    would  obtain  it  in  a  p.rfect  Mate,  the  liin.-.o(  shear- 

:::;^^;7:;^i.;n.^":hr:;l;^  HI  ">-:  •^^''"1...  though    not  or  ^1...    impoMance,  .  a  .|.cu„,. 

frotn  the   stack,  or  to  cro>vd   under  it  lor  sh.lter 


drops  its  serd  and  smaller  particles  upon  the  lleece, 
cm.'cially  that  part  uhicli  i;rovv3  near  to  the  head 
The  shepherds  upon  the  Downs  of  Marll...ioui;h,  il 


I  mistake  not.'have  adopted  the  use  of  another  kind 
of  rack,  whose  structure  promises  to  obviate  some 
of  the  objections  made  to  the  old  one. 

Some  of  these   circumstances  may  be  considered 

as  trillinL'  ones,  and    beneath   the   altenlio.i   ol  the 

wool  grower.      Perhaps  we  may  be  told,  as  we  have 

been  already,  "that  several  of  them  are  calculated 

to  furnish  employment  for  ditlerent  classes  ol   work 

people,  who.  without  it,  must  become  burlhensome 

to   the    parishes   where   they   belonKi  t''"'   the  true 

reason  »vhv  we   object   to   the  tilth  of  the  wool,  its 

brand  and" the  da-locks,  is  the  price  at  which  they 

are   purchased;  and  that  if  the   fleece   were  really 

rendered  liuhter  and  more  valuable,  by  the  absence 

of  impurities,  staplers   would    give  u>  moie  per  tod 

for  il  than  if  the  parcel  had  been  in  a  louler  state. 

It  is  wonderful  to    observe   with  what  an  air  o 

sapience  these  remarks  are  somelinus  adduced;  and 

when  disdaining  to  reply  to  them,  because  it  is  lui- 

posbible  to  communicate   discernment  to  stupidity, 


stance  deservin;;  of  some  attention.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  asserted  that  the  fleece,  if  left  entirely 
to  the  operations  ol  natural  causes,  detaches  itsell 
from  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  and  tails  oti,  leavins;  the 
aminal  coveied  with  a  short  and  soft  down,  "hith 
liioves  10  be  the  new  coat  in  the  incipient  stat;e  ul 
rowlh.     The  eHect  takes  place  dirring  the  prt 


and  then  like  the  piecedini;  coal  become  useless  to 
ihe  animal  and  be  laid  aside,  we  know  not.  No 
experiments  thai  I  have  yet  heard  of,  have  been  in- 
siituteil  to  ascertain  the  point,  nor  have  we  been 
Mid'iciently  curious  in  bLnt;land  to  note  the  progress 
df  the  griwinu  pile  in  the  diflVrent  seasons  of  the 
vear.  M.  Kink,  of  Cositz.  in  JSaxoiiy,  has  commu- 
iiicated  lo  Ihe  Board  of  AKri'ulliire,  an  excellent 
paper  upon  the  subject  of  sheep,  and  observes, "that 
liy  dipping  them  Iwice  a  year,  a  practice  common 
111  Ueriiiany,  one  tenth  more  wool  is  trained  than  by 
.lipping  them  only  once;  that  a  sheep  clipped  once 
III  two  years,  will  certainly  give  one  third   less  wool 


valence  of  hot  weather,  and   may  juslly   be  consi-    ilian  if  it  had  been  clipfied   four  times  in  two  years. 


dered  as  one  mark  of  that  wisdom  by  which  t He 
(Jieator,  always  provident  (or  the  comfort  of  his 
creatures,  has'dislinguished  every  part  ol  his  workb 
Vet  the  detidence  ol  the  lleece  does  not  appear  lo 
be  a  cliaracteristic  feature  of  llie  tribe,  an  uiiivtr- 
sal  la>v  to  which  all  sheep  are  subject,  became 
some  individuals  have  been  observed  to  retain  th«ii 
coat  through  two  whole  years,  a  few  have  tar- 
ried it  even  through  three  summers.  V\  e  are  noi 
aware  that  this  faculty  of  relainin;;  the  lleece  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  any  particular  breed  of  sheep;  ill 
lias  been  noticed  in  several  of  the  Kii;ilisli  saiieti^, 
both  those  ol   the  native   slock  and  mingled  wilhja 

eii 


nd  a  sheep  sliorii  once  in  three  years,  will  furnish 
liul  half  the  wool  it  would  have  given,  if  it  had 
iieen  clipped  six  times  in  three  years  "  M.  Fink 
.ulds,  "Ihe  longer  Ihe  wool  the  less  quickly  il  growi, 
nil  at  last,  when  it  has  allained  the  length  appoint- 
eil  by  nature,  it  entirely  stops  and  does  not  grow 
l()n'.;er."  L'nforlunalcly  this  intelligent  wool  grow- 
er, who  has  detailed  his  observations  in  eeneral 
wilh  a  great  det;re.e  of  precision  and  perspicuity, 
has  not  informed  us  whether  the  different  propor- 
tions which  he  has  given  us,  of  Ihe  fleece  grown 
llirough  one,  two,  or  tliiec  years,  he  deduced  from 
ihe  weight,  or  measure  of  the   staple.     If  from  the 


lorei'Mi  race,  and  the  fact  is  not  entirely  unknovtn  !  lormer,  was  the  wool  washed  or  man  impure  state? 
eiilier  m  Spain  or  in  Germany.  >or  is  it  a  qualiU  j  If  weisjheil  in  Ihe  yolk,  the  proportions  which  have 
common  to  every  individual.  The  breeds  prodiil-  |  been  stated,  may  be  very  erroneous;  because  the 
the  liner    kinds  of  wool   often    peel   or   loosen  |  lleece  w  hull  has  grown  through  more  tlian  one  win- 


They 

ims,  viz:  that  Ihe  price  which  the  consumer  pays 
(or  an  article,  is  upon  an  average  of  years  neither 
less  nor  greater,  than  the  suiw  wlU>  .•  ■-"';;"'- 
total  of  the  prime  cost  of  'he  materials,  "^  «M  «' 
ses  incurred  in  manufactiirng  "'^'"', '"■'',',,/.' 1' 
sonable  profit  of  those  wl^se   capital  and  skill  art 


fori,  tlieie   is   no    symptom   of  a   di«posilioii    lo  casti  skin,  than  the  hair  dues  of  falling  alter  the  same  pe- 
ihc  lUece;    it  is  retained,  if  the  staple   he  ^ny  -nii-  \riod  of  grovMh  from  Ihe  human  head.      It  fiirnishei 

,,„„,   oiiii    cLjuol    uii.uic^a     ,i..v,-j,i.     .!.>-    COMqsl  dlt'li    •  ■   - "■-'-         -    :-<-.     .I...1   lllf   ulinost  length  of 

llie  hottest  seasons,  while  those  sheep  which  haveUtaple  produced  from  that  raci'  of  sheep  is  about 
been  kepi  upon  commons  all  the  winter,  or  even  ill  Umi  teen  inches,  and  leads  us  to  conjecture  that  with 
nclosuies  upon   bard  fare,  will  part   >Mth  it  very    priper  rare,  every  animal  of  Ihe  species   might  be 


of  llie   woollen    manulaclure   only 
iwenty  years.      It    is    the   interest,  thcrelore,  ol   the 
wool  grower  to   contrive,  by  every  possible   means, 
to  reduce   the   necessary   expenses  ol  the  mann  ac- 
lurer;  to  send  his   wool  to  market  in  that  condition 
which  will  retpiire  the  le..st   time  and   labour  lo  re- 
turn it  in  articles  adapted  to  Ihe  common  purposes 
of  life.     No  circumstance  ronnixled  with   this  ob 
iect  can  be  trifling.     No  nu  asure,  calculated  lo  at- 
tain il,  can  be   unworthy  of  nolne.     It  is  not  p  .ssi- 
ble  that    a    person    of  common    sense  should  really 
suppose  that  Ihc  stapler  pun  ha>es  dirt  aim  impuii 
ties  of  any  kind, which  happen  to  be  combined  with 
a  parcel  of  wool,  at  the  price  given  for  the  staple. 
In  apprecialing  fleeces,  Ihe  waste,  carriage  and  ex- 
penses of  every   kiiiil,  lllu^t    he    (jbjecls  ol  calcula 
tion;  they  form  a  sum  to  be  deducted  from  the  in 


when  ttie  natural  juices  are  again  secreted,  Ihey 
luim  anew  lleece,  which  gradually  displaces  the 
old  one  Probably,  at  hist,  the  new  hairs  are  pro- 
duced from  a  scanty  yolk,  for  they  are  almost  uni- 
lormly  pointed,  and  grow  gradually  thicker,  until 
ll.cy  occupy  the  whole  diaineier  of  ihe  pores 
Ihrough  which  they  p.,ss.  If  the  low  condition  ol  wool;  and 
inesireepbecomocted  with  Ihc  decidence  of  llir  the  price  ol 
ll..,.ce    and  the   real    cause  of  it;  and   since   none  ol    lumna    llee 


Ihe  doubl.  fleeces  exhibit  any  symptoms  ol  an  uii- 
|„.a|lby  stale,  or  a  low  degree  of  flesh  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  growth,  il  seems  probable 
that  every  sheep,  if  proper  care  were  taken  ol  H, 
would  retain  its  coat.  ,  .   ,    . 

Appearances  observed  in  the  fleeces,  which  have 
grown  thiough  two   or  three  successive  years,  reii- 
tbat  Ihe  staple  ultimalely  attains  il" 


if  we  may  vijrp  |  ,.(„„  (i,p  y,^\^■p^  given  for  it  by  foreign 

nianulaciuy,,  „||o  are   accustomed  to  work  both 

Ihe  spring  Vl  Ihe  autumnal  fleece,  would   be  more 

valuable  Ihl  i),;,,^  Much  is  produced   only  in  the 

warmer  se.iV,.     Uu,  ,|,^  diMeience  in  price  is  more 

than    coiiipA,!,.,)    (,y   ,|„.   ;„|,ii,|(,„,,|    quantity   of 

■veral  years  it  was  observed,  when 

article  was  advancing,  Ihal  the  an 

fJirmany  sold  foi  more  n.oney  than 


fnnsie    v»lue    of  the    fleece  if  III   a    pure   stale,  and    der  il  prob..ble  . 

hotruianulacl^Ircd    and    cnnsun.ed  'upon    the  spo.  1  ...aximum  of  leng.h;   but  whether  it  would  continue 

where  It  is  grown.     The   fan 


fillhy    wool    to    markr^l.    transports    maiiuie 


sumed    upon    Ihe  spol    maximum  ol   lenglU;   but  wneineri.  »ou,.    .......  . 

mer,  then,  who  sends    upon  Ihe  back  of  the    sl.eep,  or   de  ach    ilsell    Iron 
wl.icl.  I  the  pell,  giving  place    to    a    new    pile,  which   would 


i^ht  be  well  applied  upon  his  own  laud,    lie  sends  | continue  to  grow  through  the  same  ltn„ 


ih  of  time, 


ihat  which  hi  been  shorn  and  disposed  of  in  the 
spiingof  ll.eir.  Most  of  Ihe  breeds  of  fine  wool- 
led  sheep  III  lUin,  il  should  be  recollected  also, pro- 
duce a  >laph-  liplrtiiicd  of  by  those  who  fabricate 
il  into  woulhnLhs,  on  account  of  its  exorbitant 
lenglb;  a  del.ilhich  would  be  most  efleclually  re- 
niedie.l  by  i  li|^  ii  niore  frequently.  Hut  in  this 
country  where  lUen  nianufactures  are  established 
most  various  inlir  nature  and  object,  and  not  less 
so  in  the  mal'lthey  require,  ihr  shears  must  be 
useil  wilh  e\trilcaiiiion.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  Biilish  flccilyould  be  entirely  spoiled,  if  »«- 
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paralol  Irum  I'tir  niiiiiinl  (iiliiicr  lliHIi  »iii-«-  in  llie 
•cason.  'l'li>*  ttoriitil  iiiiimilnclurrs  «liiio>l  tiniver- 
Mllr  ilrniuiiil  "ool  of  l»\iln'  iiioiilh«  uroiMh;  llir 
ho»e  Iraile  roulil  M-nrcrl)-  suliMst  williciiil  il;  and 
tome  porlliiii  of  llie  |«ilr  jiilili-il  l>>  llie  lillfst  of 
our  Hoik»,  i*  >o  Irmlcr  ».«  lo  re(|iiirr  lis  ulniosl 
lenifdi.  Ill  or.l.r  lliiit  il  ni.iy  |>«s»  wiilimil  injur) 
throu^li  llir  |iriirr>H  of  ranlint;  hiiiI  of  fiilliiit.  Yel 
ther*  :<rf  niirii'r.iiu  llrfccs,  »liii.''<"  Kooil  i|ti!tlitie5  I 
-11  |ifr>Minlril  wiMilil  bcroiiic  iiiori-  co^^|li^•uou^  il 
rn  imirr  Irrqiiriill)  ,  anil  wlio>r  |.arti.-ul«r  lirsli- 
...liou  III  llif  rniir-r  of  nianiifiiclore  does  iiol  forbid 
it.  {1\>  bt  eouetuded  in  oitr  next.) 


ON  SEED. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  I8:i. 
Il  there  a  prinriple  in  nature  xliich  causes  (he 
produrlion  ol  vt-KrlableS,  wilboul  seed,  that  is.wich- 
OUt  that  |ierli't'(  fiiriiiid  »et'd  nliich  is  aflertvard.H 
produced  and  rmiiloyrd  in  re|>riMUiclioii':'  n  a  ques- 
tion I  Itave  uMi'ii  |ir(>|)ii>cd  lu  l^^^clf,  mid  is  one 
which  has  Htlurdcil  me  no  small  inatlrr  lor  ronlein- 
plstion.  Altl>iiiii;li  il  ni^iy  In-  »  ijiieslion  tvliicli  is 
l»Ot  iniiiieili.tlilj  iiiiiiiecltd  «illi  |iriuliial  a^iricul- 
lure,  }rl  ilK  ('.\Mii. Illation,  as  lullli^llln°;  vaiiely,and 
,  perhaps  niHiti  r  lor  iiselul  rrlUclion,  Il  may  not  be 
wholly  iinai'ci-plalilc  loyour  reai:ers. 

It  is  iiiipossililr  lor  us  lo  fix  u  boundary  or  limil 
to  Ihal  punrr  uliicli  has  prudiired  such  i\undrrlul 
works,  as  ue  see  every  wliere  displayed  in  the  natu- 
ral world;  our  question  Ibereluie,  if  atiiiiiiatively 
'  aoswered,  iiitoUes  no  ini  uiikisteficy,  and  can  onU 
be  viewed  as  al  \ariaia'e  Hilb  cumuion  observa- 
tion. My  own  roiicliisioii  has  luiij;  beiii,  that  by  a 
certain  cnmbinaiion  ul  ilicmual  ami  natiiial  cause.-, 
produieil  in  the  earth,  \e;;itables  are  produ- 
ced spontaiu'uusiy  and  uiilioiil  llie  seed  wliich  after- 
wards pruiliiied.  and  «liiili  oiillnaril)  products 
them.  PeiliHpslam  tain  and  airot:anl,  when  1  ui- 
derlake  to  cjriine  any  particular  cause,  and  sliou|l 
JO  no  hiilliri  tlini>  I"  .■■'J-  that  :il  '*■»  '■■•iii-.l  ..r^:. 
lion  of  out  earth,  an. 011^  the  unat  Dumber  ol  laii> 
fixing  and  regulating  lis  operations,  one  aipoii;; 
them  was  inlended  in  some  way  lo  produce  lt«  re- 
t>llt  we  have  slated. 

Living  as  we  do,  in  a  country  which  has  recently 
been  rec'aimed  Ironi  a  wihleihess  state,  anc"  "hicli 
is  at  this  lime  in  the  hands  of  the  hisband- 
man  for  thai  object,  and  much  of  whici  y«l  re- 
mains lo  be  reclaimed,  we  peiliaps  posse.^  greater 
means  for  a  satisfactory  Oeleiii.ination  of  diis  ques- 
tion than  older  rulti\aled  rounirie?.  I  ull,  there- 
bre,  in  support  of  my  Ihrnri.and  »hi<i  to  nian) 
may  appear  visionary,  slate  my  o«n  jb-servatiun, 
Bucb  of  vvhich  will  be  fmiiliar  wit"  all,  and  no 
otherwise  novel  or  inlereslinK  to  an,  than  as  ap- 
plied lo  the  subj.  ci,  which  is',  I  beh»e,  novel,  and 
tome  not  wilhoul  Its  interest. 

No  historical  record,  or  tradilionay  legend,  fixes 
upon  any  period  when  the  wildernts  ol  Uhio  was 
under  cultivation  by  civilized  ma.  aliliou;;h  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  atlords  i-'indanl  indica- 
tion that  al  some  extreniely  remoloeriod,  such  was 
the  case.  It  cannot  be  suppose*  even  from  the 
confused  data  thus  allorded,  thai  less  period  than 
one  or  two  thousand  years  have  opsed  since  such 
was  the  case,  and  thai  during  ihiceriod.  the  coun- 
try has  been  covered  by  its  inlerniahlc  forests.  In- 
deed, the  wildest  conjecture  can''  fix  upon  any  de- 
finite period,  and  our  conclusiocan  only  be,  that 
from  a  multitude  of  aees,  the  e'h  has  been  cover- 
ed by  its  forests  which  totally  pvenled  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  which  now  sporfleously  spring  up 
where  the  forest  is  removed.  "*  or  the  other  in- 
ference must  be  drawn;  either'al  Ihe  seed  of  such 
▼egetahles  as  thus  do  tprinUI'.  have  remained 
dormant  in  Ihe  hosom  of  the'r'h  cluring  this  long 
succession  of  ages,  or  else,  fe  is  a  principle  and 
iaw  of  nature  which  caus«s  -to  to  spring  into  ex- 


i-lence  wilhoul  the  seed  nnliniinly  proiluced.  I  will 
iinl  deny  th.il  aiiioni;  llie  iiiliniiy  of  n.iture's  laws, 
tlispl.iji  ing  (be  goodness  anil  u  isitoin  ofllieirgre.it 
aullior,  (bat  the  principles  of  pulrelaction  and  de. 
ciMiipoMlioii,  will  not  operate  upon  a  siili^tance,  w  be- 
lliiT  vegi'lable  i.r  aiiiinal,  which  contains  wilbiiiit 
tlie  \ital  principle,  that  such  vital  piinciph;  will  coii- 
liniie  lo  preserve  Ihe  substance  containing  it,  until  it 
shall  cease  'u  exist;  yel,  Is  it  not  more  rational  to  sup 
pose,  that  such  a  principle  as  we  contend  for  exists, 
rather  than  to  suppose,  that  the  earlliis,  asil  were, 
:.alturHtcd  with  such  a  miillitude  of  seeds  of  innume- 
rable VBrielies,as  il  must  be,  in  order  to  produce  Ihe 
results  which  every  day  occur,  and  Ihal  tills  vast  ma- 
gazine ol   seed  has  hitherto  eluiled  our  observation. 

tuippose  me  for  a  niomrnl  to  slate  my  own  obser- 
vation. Last  year  we  had  cleared  some  six  or 
eight  acres  of  new  land  which  was  covered  with  fo- 
rest. Il  was  ferlile  as  new  lands  ordinarily  are,  ami 
baling  been  cleared  duiingthe  last  wiiilcr  wasbro 
ken  up  in  Ihe  spring  and  planted  piincipally  in  corn, 
il  was  cultivated  as  our  new  lands  generally  are. 
Ii.iving  in  eoiiseqiience  of  ils  rnii^li  and  rooty  stale, 
receu eil  only  one  plouglimg,  willmul  being  troubleil 
« illi  the  hoe,  tiusling  to  lis  extreme  ferlility  lo  pro- 
duce us  lro;r  sixty  lo  eighty  bushels  of  corn  the 
acre,  and  anticipating  from  its  new  slate,  Ihe  ab- 
sence of  weeds.  In  passing  througli  il  a  day  or  Iwo 
since,  although  there  were  but  lew  weeds  among 
It,  yel  I  may  say,  Ihal  the  giealest  number  of  any 
one  kind  consisted  ol  pursley,  as  il  is  ordinarily  term- 
ed. Now  from  whence  did  this  purslev  derive  it- 
origin,  except  Irom  Ihe  principle  I  have  staled.  The 
common  opinion  is,  Ihal  sceils  will  remain  in  the 
earlli  but  a  lew  years;  it  is  a  plani  very  lillle  eaten, 
il  al  all,  liy  any  other  animals  than  siviiie;  from  Ihe 
creeping  natuie  of  llie  plant  il  is  not  lo  be  supposed 
Uial  Ihe  seed  lo  any  extent  is  scattered  by  Ihe  wind; 
nor  can  any  reasonable  manner  be  staled  liow  the 
>eed  should  be  unilormly  scatlered  over  the  Held  in 
miFSlion.  Il  was  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
cuilivK(ci)  ^riiii'xi  ivlicrc  f,^3,sl^y  grows,  and  ir  a 
pUut  had  been  found  only  here  or  there,  it  might 
be  supposed  Ihal  Ihe  seed  had  been  in  someway 
conveyed;  but,  I  cannot  suppose  our  forests  lobe 
every  lew  years  covered  wuh  the  seed  of  pursley, 
wbich  upon  any  other  principle  must  be  the  cause, 
because  cleau  where  you  will,  and  plough  the 
grsund,  and  \  ou  w  ill  find  il  covered  with  pursley  the 
first  season  alter  ils  being  reclaimed. 

V\  hile  clover,  and  perhaps  red  clover,  may  be  re- 
garded as  among  those  natural  products  thus  spon- 
taneously produced.  Duiing  Ihe  last  war,  paitnsol 
teams  [lassing  from  the  selllemeiils  in  Ohio  through 
the  w  ilderness  lo  Delroit.w  hen  Ihey  encamped  lor  tli> 
night,  would  necessarily  clear  small  patches  in  pro 
curing  wood  lor  their  hres.  In  passing  the  lollowing 
season  those  places  would  be  found  covered  with 
what  we  call  the  tame  grasses,  although  no  haj 
were  perhaps,  in  any  instance,  Iranspoiled  so  lar  in- 
to the  wihlerness.  'Ibis,  however,  was  no  other- 
wise remarkable  than  as  shewing  tl,e  great  bounty 
of  Providence  in  providing  such  lacililies  of  rejiio- 
diiclion.  'i  he  grass  seeds  were  no  doubl  droppi  il 
with  the  manure,  having  been  eaten  by  ihe  animal- 
several  days  previous.  Yel,  in  passing  these  spots 
some  three  or  four  years  alter,  far  in  Ihe  wilderness, 
a  distance  of  forty,  filly  or  sixty  miles  and  beyond 
thai,  from  even  the  appearance  of  cultivation,  far 
from  any  road  ordinarily  tiavelleil.  ihey  would  be 
foHnd  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  and  verdant 
carpel  of  white  clover.  Il  could  only  have  had  its 
origin  in  Ihe  cause  1  have  staled.  Indeed,  jou  mai 
clear  a  spot  among  the  vall.ysof  the  Kocky  moun- 
tains, and  while  clover  after  a  proper  period  will 
cover  the  surface. 

V\  hen  a  youth,  my  father  owned  an  extensive 
mill  in  one  ol  the  eastern  stales  in  which  large  quan 
lilies  of  plaster  was  ground.     Opposite  Ihe  null  tin 
freshet  bad  broken  through  and  twept  away  all  the 


sod,  so  thai  the  surface  prcM-nted  niilhing  but  coariie 
ground,  indeed  stones.  I  once  amused  iii>Belf  with 
writing  my  name  upon  Ibis  ground  wilh  pl.i»lcr, 
where  there  was  no  appearance  of  vegetation, 
and  several  limes  repealed  it.  I  may  have  been  de 
ceived,  and  a  trick  imposed  upon  me;  I  do  not  how- 
ever, think  so;  al  any  rale  after  some  months  Ihe 
clover  made  ils  appearance,  and  although  not  luxu- 
riant, yel  sulBcient  appeared  lo  mark  where  I  had 
sowed  Ibe  plaster. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  one  plant  which 
alVords  so  conclusive  an  argument  in  favor  of  my 
theory,  as  Ihe  plant  wc  call  the  fire  weed.  When 
we  clear  our  new  lands,  the  timber  is  rolled  in  heaps 
and  there  burned.  Whenever  these  heaps  are  burn 
eil,  the  fire  weed  uniformly  springs  up  most  luxuri- 
antly, covering  Ihe  surlace,  nor  have  I  obser- 
ved it  any  where  else.  Il  hardly  ever  is  found  the. 
second  season, and  seems  to  be  produced  entirely  by 
the  lire.  Il  follows  most  conclusively  to  my  mind,lhat 
whenever  a  certain  combination  takes  place  in  the 
earth  appropriate  to  the  production  of  any  particu- 
lar vegetable  of  the  kind  Ihus  spontaneously  produ- 
ced, that  siicb  vegetables  will  vegetate  with  luxuri- 
ance, allhougli  the  ordinary  seed  for  the  production 
of  them  does  not  there  exisl. 

Perhaps  ihe  investigation  of  such  a  subject  may 
be  regarded  as  attended  with  no  practical  advan- 
tage, yel  I  cannot  consider  that  any  one  proposition 
connected  with  the  vast  volume  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture is  unworthy  of  research  and  investigation. — 
Kven  if  such  a  ramble  among  Ihe  beauties  and  won- 
ders.of  eiealioii,  shall  afford  us  an  IniiocenI  relaxa- 
liiin  from  th<!  more  tedious  routine  of  laborious  ap- 
plication, il  is  not  without  ils  use.  The  lambkin  can- 
not skip  without  leaching  us  the  lesson  that  innocent 
pleasure  and  recreation  is  comprehended  in  the 
great  plan  of  universal  love  and  benevolence. 

H.  B. 

ART1FICI.\L  GRA.SSES 
Mapled  (o   the  Soulhtrn  Stales. 

[Further  communications  are  respectfully  invited 
on  a  t.ipick  of  so  muc^i  interest  lo  so  many  of  our 
readers.) 

Riclintond,  Va.  Jxily  iSlh,  1828. 

Sic— Knowing  Ihal  your  attention  has  been  long 
turned  lo  the  subjects  connected  wilh  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country,  of  which  you  have  been  both  a 
zealous  and  useful  promoter,  I  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  addressing  you  this  communication,  being 
assured  Ihal  you  would  feel  a  sincere  gratification  in 
aiding  my  inquiries.  In  our  arid  and  very  uncon- 
genial climate,  the  discovery  of  such  grasses  as  are 
best  suited  lo  il,  is  one  of  Ibe  most  dilficull  and  im- 
poilanl  subjects  lo  which  Ihe  attention  of  agricultural 
men  can  be  diiected.  it  is  a  problem  on  which  my 
mind  has  been  long  at  work,  and  has  in  reference  to 

it  been   enabled  to   arrive   at  no  safe  conclusion 

With  the  assistance  of  artificial  irrigation  we  are  en- 
abled lo  do  tolerably  well,  but  where  Ihe  resource 
jiisl  menlioned  tails  us,  every  Ihing  is  exceedingly 
precarious.  On  high  lands,  especially  on  such  as 
from  the  sliape  ol  the  surface,  or  Ihe  constituent 
parts  of  Ibe  soil,  are  liable  to  drought,  or  to  wash- 
ing in  heavy  rains.  I  have  been  strongly  urged  lo  try 
a  grass  winch  with  the  common  people  here,  and  by 
Col.  John  Taylor,  in  some  of  his  essays,  is  denomi- 
nated the  Highland  Meadow  Oat.  I  perceive  that 
in  some  liealises  il  is  called  the  Peruvian  Grass  or 
Paspaliim  Moloniferum,  hut  in  others  il  Is  said 
Ihal  the  latter  grass  is  too  lender  for  the  colds  of 
our  cimiale,  anil  is  not  the  real  highland  mea- 
dow oat,  Ihal  Ibis  last  is  the  avena  clatior,  or  oat 
grass  niiicli  cultivated  about  Pbilailelphia  and 
Lancaster,  and  also  in  the  slate  of  Delaware.  My 
chief  purpose  in  addressing  you  is  to  engage  your 
good  ollices,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  Ihe  grass 
which  I  am  in  quest  of,  and  wilhoul  loo  much  trouble 
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can  ilo  so,  IIimI  yoii  uill  put  niu   ii()uii  some  plan    by 
nhicfa  1  can   procure  soine  ol  llie  seed. 

Very  respectfully,  D. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Sir — A  few  weeks  ago  I  receiFeH  a  leder  from  a 
(listiPKiiishcil  Kcnileman  of  South  Caroliua,  lanjent- 
ing  Iheir  total  (leslitnllon  in  his  section  of  country, 
of  all  valuahle  grasses,  and  rtquestinii  me  to  corn 
niunicale  by  letter,  my  views  in  relation  to  those 
most  esteemed  in  my  nciKbtiorliood,  tos;elh(r  with 
an  opinion,  as  to  the  proliahilily  of  llieir  .succeed 
ing  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  Carolina,  which  he  ve- 
ly  partiotdarly  described. 

The  followins;  e.xtract  is  substantially  taUen  from 
ray  answer — I  say  substantially  because  as  I  kepi  no 
copy  of  my  letter  I  give  it  IVom  memory.  If  you 
think  it  calculated  to  be  interesting  or  u.sdwl  to  your 
southern  readers,  by  <!irectiiiK  their  attention  to- 
wards that  important  branch  of  agricultwre  which 
has  been  heretofore  almost  totally  ncsiecled  by 
them,  you  can  give  it  an  insertion  in  vour  valuable 
journal.  Respectfully  yours,  D. 


^igiist,  182S. 
Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  8(li  ult.  has  been  receiv- 
ed, and  I  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  re- 
quest in  giving  you  my  "views  in  re!;ilion  to  the 
most  valuable  grasses  cultivated  in  this  iiciKlibour 
hood,  with  my  opinion  as  to  those  be>l  adapted  to 
your  soil  and  climate,  and  the  probability  of  your 
success  in  an  attempt  to  srow  ihem." 

For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  both  myself  and 
my  neighbours,  many  of  whom  arc  iim<ingst  the 
most  scientific,  practical  and  ohservanl  farmers  in 
our  state,  have  bestowed  much  allentlon  and  been 
»t  some  expense  in  the  selection  and  cultivation  of 
those  glasses  generally  esteemed  ttie  most  valuable, 
and  after  a  full  and  fair  experiment  of  all  such  with- 
in our  reach,  we  have  been  led  fn  the  conclusion 
thit  the  orchard  grass  (Dactylis  tilomeraia;  cuiii- 
bincs  more  valuable  properties  'Od  possesses  supe- 
rior advantages  to  any  other.  It  is  about  ten  years 
lince  the  orchard  grass  was  introduced  into  my 
neighbourhooil,  and  the  ex;)erieiice  of  every  year  in- 
creases our  opinion  of  its  value.  For  your  iiiloinia- 
tion  I  will  now  slate  tome  of  those  valuable  proper 
ties  which  indii'.e  us  to  give  il  the  preference  to  any 
Other.  The  orchard  grass  grows  rapidly  and  upon  soils 
too  much  exhausted  to  bung  clover,  it  resists  the 
lioof  and  the  tooth  and  bears  the  frosts  of  our  win- 
ters and  drought  of  our  summers  better  than  any 
other;  from  this  circumstance  it  atlonls  the  earliest 
and  latest  pasturage:  it  is  amongst  the  most  nutri- 
tious food  lor  fallening  cattle  and  for  milch  cows; 
for  sheep  pasture  it  is  unequalled,  as  even  in  our 
climate  it  affords  an  abundant  bite  throughout  the 
winter;  imleed  I  have  for  several  years  past  support- 
ed my  tlock  of  sheep  u|ic)n  il  exclusively,  never  giv- 
ing them  a  moiitljlui  of  any  oilier  food,  except  whin 
a  fall  of  snow  renilered  it  inaccessible  to  them,  and 
I  have  in  the  months  of  Kebriiaiy  and  March  kilinl 
as  fine  fat  luulton  ofl  my  orihard  grass  fields  as  you 
could  desire  to  see;  Ibis  grass  possesses  the  re- 
markaWe  peeuliarily,  that  il  does  not,  like  the  se- 
cond growth  of  every  other  grass,  cause  that  ex- 
cessive How  of  saliva  which  is  so  debilitating  to 
horses  ainl  other  stocks;  for  land  inlendeit  (or  pir- 
maiieni  pasture,  I  shoiilil  prefer  it  to  any  other,  as  I 
have  never  had  occasion  In  rem-w  a  fnld  which  li:id 
been  once  sown  with  it  while  clover,  limothy,  and  I 
believe  every  otber  grass  reipiirr  to  be  rrncweil  eve 
ry  few  ye:ir-;  iinlefd,  from  Ihi'  fidlowing  fad,  I 
shoulil  conclude  lli.il  it  would  never  {.is  farmers  say) 
runout.  Mearly  thirty  years  ago  a  lot  near  Klli- 
cott's  mills  Was  -own  w'lh  on  linid  grass,  anil  fm 
seTer.il  yiars  line  rrops  ol  hay  wire  cut  from  il; 
however,  iMim  ncglict.  ibr  fincing  g<ii  mit  of  re- 
pair, and  the   lot   was  turned  out   into  the  common 


exposed  to  the  whole  stock  of  the  villnge  for  a  iiiiiii- 
lier  of  years;  the  proprietor  again  look  the  manage- 
ment of  the  properly,  a  few  years  ago,  and  wilhoiit 
sowing  a  grain  of  seed,  has  annually  cut  fine  and 
heavy  crops  of  hay  from  it.  For  bay  It  is  thought 
to  be  at  least  equal  to  liniolliy  which  has  generally 
been  esteemed  our  best  grass.  .Judge  Peters  of  Phi- 
ladelphia (the  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Agri- 
cultural .Society)  whom  you  no  doubt  know  by  cha- 
ractcc,  who  has  ciillivaleil  it  for  nearly  forty  years, 
thinks  it  decidedly  superior  to  limoiby,  and  gives  il 
the  preference  to  all  otliTs.  Nnlwilbstandiiig  the 
well  known  prejudice  of  agriculturists  against  all 
innovations  upon  long  eslabli-lied  practice,  and 
their  almost  uiicoHquerable  repugnance  to  every 
thing  like  improvement,  we  find  Ihat  the  repulation 
of  this  grass  and  its  cullii  ation,  wherever  it  has 
iieen  introduced  into  a  neighborhood,  is  most  rapid- 
ly extending;  indeed,  so  great  has  been  the  request 
for  the  seed,  that  for  several  years  past  the  supply 
has  been  inadequate  lo  meet  the  demand. 

As  to  the  probability  of  its  succeeding  in  your 
section  of  country,  llie  soil  of  which  you  desciibe, 
as  consisting  "principally  of  a  fine  black  mould  or 
loam,  with  a  large  proportion  of  sand  lo  the  depth 
of  five  or  six  inches,"  I  can  only  slate,  that  I  have 
never  tried  the  orchard  grass  on  such  a  soil,  nor  is 
there  any  of  so  light  a  deseription  in  my  neighbour- 
hood; but  it  is  now  ciiliivaled  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  this  stale,  the  soil  of  which  I  should  siqipose  ve- 
ry much  to  resemble  yours;  il  is  also  cullivaled  by  a 
Irienil  of  mine  on  James  River,  Va.  whose  soil  and 
sub-soil  answers  prescisely  lo  the  description  given 
of  yours;  he  finds  il  to  llirive  well  and  thinks  it  a 
most  valuable  grass.  From  the  (act  ol  its  resisting 
the  parching  droughts  of  our  summers,  which  for 
the  last  ()  or  »  years  have  almost  invariably  destroy- 
ed our  clover  and  otber  grasses,  I  can  hardly  have 
a  doubt  of  its  proving  a  most  important  acquisition 
to  your  southern  country;  and  the  circumstance  of 
its  bearing  so  well  the  severity  of  our  winters  in- 
ijuces  uie  lu  Ijr.lievt-  (Itui  in  }'oiii  ilii,.^.te  il  vveunJie-; 
main  in  full  verdure  Ihioiigbout  the  year.  I  have 
cut  from  il  two  crops  ol  hay  in  the  same  season  and 
with  you  il  would  certainly  bear  more. 

The  usual  lime  of  sowing  the  orchard  grass  here, 
is  in  the  spring  with  oats,  or  on  the  uliciil  or  rye 
sotvn  the  preceding  tall,  or  in  autumn,  at  lliv  lime  ol 
solving  wheal  or  rye.  We  generally  pr<'ler  sowing 
in  llie  fall,  and  wilh  you  it  would  unquestionably  lie 
best,  as  it  would  enable  the  grass  lo  take  such  root, 
and  get  such  a  growth,  that  it  would  not  be  eiid.in- 
gered  by  the  hot  sun  of  the  succeeding  summer;  il 
not  convenient,  it  might  be  sown  alone  wilhout  the 
covering  crop  of  wheat  or  rye.  In  your  soil  and 
chiiiatc,  I  should  suppose  that  it  would  answer  iiell 
to  sow  il  at  any  llmi:  during  the  month  ol  !Seplemlpcr, 
October  or  November,  ailliougli  I  think  the  earlier 
the  betler.  The  crop  of  glass  will  be  lighl  the  lust 
season  alter  it  is  sown,  but  you  will  find  it  lo  Ibiik 
en  very  much  afterwards.  Since  the  general  l.iil- 
ure  ol  our  clover  crops,  we  consider  llie  orihaid 
grass  as  more  reitiliiCing  and  iinproving  lo  the  soil, 
tliaii  any  other,  lioiii  its  ihick  cuiering  allonling 
such  complete  protection  fioiii  the  Irosis  and  sun. — 
1  he  quantity  usually  sown  is  from  one  lu  Itvo  bush 
els  per  acre.  I  shoiihl  prefer  ilie  latter  quaiilil;,  ,as 
I  the  seed  is  lighl  and  clrdly.  'I'he  period  ul  cuitHig 
it  here  is  about  the  iiiiddh'  of  June,  but  of  course 
would  be  earlier  wilh  you;  the  proper  lime  being 
when  the  seed  is  formed  and  is  maliiring. 

I  have  thus  (ailliougli  imperfectly  I  fear)  given 
you  my  views  in  answer  lo  the  queries  propoiindeil 
111  )our  letter,  but  lor  a  more  full  and  particular  ac- 
C'liril  of  the  valuable  properties  of  Ihc  orchard 
grass,  than  the  conipass  irf  a  letter  would  penult,  I 
wuuttl  refer  you  to  several  coniiiiunicatiiuis  from 
.loilge  Peters  and  olheis.  published  in  the  early  vo 
luiiie...  of  the  .Americai    Faru.er. 

Ill  cunclttilon,  1  would  banly  remark  that  if  your 


stale  sli(,uld  (as  (lom  certain  intliealioiis  she  now 
se,  ins  disposed)  turn  her  allenimn  tu  grazing  slock 
and  re  ..ring  sheep,  I  am  convineei)  that  in  the  or- 
clranl  grass  she  would  find  that  she  had  acquired  a 
luo-t  imporlaiil  desideratum,  and  that  it  richlv  m«;. 
Ills  Ihe  reputation  il  possesses  wherever  it  has' been 
tiled. 

Il  is  hardly    necessary  for  me  to  add    that  if  you 
should  at  any  lime   he-eafler  wish    any    fuilhei  in- 
loririalion  upon    the    subject.  U,:\t    it   "will   give  me 
pleasure  to  lurnish  any  which  I  may  possess. 
1  am  with  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant,' 


South  Carolina. 


TO  SAVK  ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED. 
When  Ihe  head  has  a  whitish  cast,  and  whe» 
shook,  the  seed  drops,  eiil  il  with  the  sickle  or  cra- 
dle, lifting  the  grips  out  of  the  cradle;  handle  gript 
or  swarlhs  as  little  as  p(is>il)|,.;  (|,er,  lore,  neither 
liind  Ihem  or  shock  them,  Imt  let  Iheui  be  gently 
gathered  and  carried  iiilo  the  barn  lloor  in  a  sheet, 
by  band,  or  in  a  cart  on  sheets  spread  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cart;  heal  it  out  by  grips,  by  striking  the 
grips  against  any  instrument;  fur  instance,  a  nar- 
row plank,  fastened  either  perpendicul.,ily  or  hori- 
zontally, or  by  any  other  conliivance;  four  strokes, 
gi-nerally,  will  take  out  all  the  seed  wilhout  the 
clndf;  riddle  it;  Ihe  seed  will  go  through,  Ihe  stalks, 
Sec.  will  remain  in  the  ridille  lo  be  Ihrown  away; 
lay  down  the  beaten  grips  in  a  pile  till  you  clean 
up  the  floor,  with  lire  bulls  even;  bind  them  in 
sheaves,  lo  he  cut  and  mixed  with  chop,  bran, 
shorts,  &c.  lor  feed  lo  stock.  By  tins  process,  the 
hiiy  is  not  lost,  which  ivould  be  llie  case  by  thresh- 
ing, instead  of  beating  oul  the  seed.  Two  men  will 
dean  50  bushels  a  day. 


raoLinc   wiirat. 
On  the   farm   of  John  Steel,  E~q  .  of  Richmond 

^0?.'' 11  '  '■""'  ""'"  -"'"  "'■  ""••^'-  '''"e  grew 
191  stalks:  on  these  stalks  were  151  heads,  avcrae- 
mg  3\incl.e,s  in  hnglli.  L-nfortuii.,iel,  ihe  bunch 
ol  why,  took  the  rust,  and  the  gr.,.n  did  not  come 
to  mat^.ty.  It  was  the  Maryland  while  ,hnt  wheat. 
^  [  ll'til  tiiroliniiin. 

PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 
Extract  to  the  Editor,  dated  MbcmarU  counlu,  Ta 
\         ^Uiiml  \l.  18-JS. 
The  projects  of  both   the   farmer  and  pL^nter, 
have  been  gl,Hi|y  .lisappomted   in   this  p.,rt  of  Vir- 
ginia.      J  be  kops  of  wheal,  which  in  ihe  early  part 
of    he  seaso4a.|   been   very  promising,  was  mate- 
rially injured  ,olh   in   quality    and  quantity   by  the 
rust.     A   lew  fops,  which   were   harvested   early. 
sustained  but  llie  injury.  Some  of  Ihe  early  wheal, 
particul.irly   ^^^.,„,^.^  river,  was   injured    by    the 
IrosIs  111    April. jl'liere   will    |„.    „„    Unprecedented 
failure  in  Hie  cr^  „r  ,ohacco,  throughout  the  whole 
tobacco  makingiistricl-prorluced   by  a  combina- 
tion of  causes,  iU,.^„,   „..,rclly  of  plants,  want  of 
seasons  in  due  lit,  „„,|  „  .-oniinued  drought  since 
about  til.-  middlet  J„„e  ,„  the  present  lime.     Il  i> 
mipossible  lo  say\  ||„s  lime  wh.l  proi.orlion  of  an 
average  crop  wdlU  „„„|p.     |,  „„,„,  f,,„  {^^  j,,„^, 
of  any  r-rop  raise.*,  Virginia  for  many  years     The 
long  and  exIensive.Uuyl,,   has  been  peculiarly  di.- 
aslrous  to  the  cornV,,,,.     |„  ,|,i,  ,,.,ri  „f  the  counly 
we  have   not   had    k,    n,nici.  i,t    In   wet   Ihe  earth 
one  half  inch  smccU   I7i|,  „r  .|„„e,  unlil  Sund.iy 
night  last,  Ihe  lOlhll.,  nearly  eight  weeks.      It  il 
true,  some  parls  ofU  roiinly  have  been  more  fa- 
voured with  ram.  w»  ||,rre  are  otlu  r  parts  which 
have  sutlcred    equallU  „o|    |„  a    gicier  degree. 
I  fear  the  rain  has  cfe  too  late  to  produce  much 
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rffrct  on  the  corn  rr.>|>.  csiipl  on  tlic  low  |;rounil> 
and  fl»(9  ol"rr.-.-k!<  and  lirunclics.  1  tliiiik  (lie  drouglil 
more  fatitl  llinii  tlic  one  in  llio  nnMnor»hle  year  ol 
ISOn.  I  tiave  Sfrn  sonii>  small  fii-lds  ol"  liiil;li  l»"il 
corn,  anil  ui.iny  acres  lot;i'llicr  in  l;»rt?c  ficldn,  which 
will  not  prodm'.-  two  Im^lirU  to  llio  acre;  some  not 
tlml  mncli.  1  liave  lic.trd  of  olliers  ecinallv  »»  ""- 
promi^iin;;.  \\>  arc,  liowcvrr,  rortiinute  in  having 
•  greater  qimnlily  of  old  corn  and  oilier  old  grain 
on  hand  than  usual  at  llii*  season  of  (lie  year.  I 
had  cx|Kcted  lo  see  conmiunicalions  from  your  cor- 
respondents in  other  quarters  relative  to  the  effects 
of  the  drou^tht  on  the  groNving  crops,  as  I  under 
•land  it  extends  a  considerable  distance  to  the  80u;li 
and  west.  Uishing  you  success,  and  a  contiDUance 
of  your  useful  labours, 

I  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

\V>1.  WOODS. 


BOXLTXCtrXiTTr&B. 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
A  SHORT  TREATISE  ON  BOTANY. 
[We  insert  the  following  epitome  of  the  pleasing 
and  useful  science  of  botany,  under  the  impression 
that  our  readers  will  value  it  for  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  accuracy,  and  for  its  adaption  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  juvenile  mind.] 
What  is  botany? 

botany  is   that  branch  of  the  science  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  plants,  including  their  struc- 
ture and  properties. 
Of  what  use  is  botany? 

Botany,  if  studied  with  a  vieiv  to  its  profitable 
application,  is  of  importance  to  various  classes  of 
society.  To  the  farmer,  the  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious herbs,  grasses  and  fruit  trees  which  he  culti- 
vates for  bis  own  use,  and  even  the  weeds  which 
infest  bis  ground  and  are  noxious  to  himself  or  his 
cattle,  might  be  of  the  highest  benefit.  It  teaches 
him  the  kind  of  treatment  as  to  the  soils  required 
by  different  plants,  the  nature  of  the  climate  and 
temperature  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
in  their  native  places,  and  the  times  and  seasons 
proper  for  planting  and  transplanting  them. 

What  other  class  of' society  may  derive  benefit 
from  the  study  of  botany? 

The  physician  is  interested  in  this  science,  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  chemical  com- 
position of  various  plants,  useful  for  medical  pur 
poses. 

But  is  botany  of  no  benefit  except  from  its  coo- 
Tersion  to  sonce  profitable  purpose? 

Botany,  as  a  mere  amusement,  affords  a  delight- 
ful recreation  and  exercise  for  the  mind:  the  fancy 
is  gratified  by  the  contemplation  of  the  endless  va- 
riety in  forms,  and  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  tints 
which  are  found  in  flowers;  while  the  higher  intel- 
lectual powers  find  emplnymciit  in  classifying  and 
arranging  them  in  the  ditferent  systems  which  men 
of  the  greatest  genius  have  devised  to  facilitate 
their  study. 

Was  botany  known  to  the  ancients? 
Not  as  a  science.  Plants  have  been  an  object  of 
attention  to  every  race  of  men  in  all  ages;  but  the 
principles  now  so  well  settled,  anil  which  remler  the 
science  of  botany  a  philosophical  study,  are  entire- 
ly of  modern  origin.  It  it  a  subject  of  regret  that 
the  virtues  of  many  plants  known  to  the  ancients 
are  entirely  lost  to  us,  frjm  the  impossibility  of  re- 
cognizing them  from  the  mere  names  left  of  them; 
names  constructed  wilLout  any  reference  to  their 
forms  or  qualities,  and  io  descriptions  being  given 
whereby  they  can  be  a.'Ctsrtained. 

How  is  botany  usuaily  divided  in  treating  of  it 
methodically  .> 

There  are  many  dilff  rent  divisions  in  which  the 
science  might  be  diaributcd,  according  as  we  are 


111  consider  il  in  llieory  or  in  its  practic.il  applica- 
tion. Al  present  we  are  abniil  to  treat  of  il  under 
three  ditl'.Teiil  heads,  viz:  Numencluturc,  Classifi- 
cation, and  I'liy"Uilogy- 

What  is  Bolaiiical  Nomenelalurc' 

It  is  the  language  by  which  we  describe  the  va- 
rious organs  or  parts  of  plants;  such  as  Iheir  leaves, 
stem,  flower,  fruil,  &c.,  the  particular  shape  anil 
form  of  each  having  a  distinct  term  or  phrase  which 
easily  defines  it. 

What  is  Classification? 

Classification  is  the  method  of  arranging  plants 
in  certain  groups  or  classes,  accordiug  to  their  co- 
incidence in  some  leading  rharactcrislics,  such  as 
Ihe  number  of  particular  organs,  or  in  resemblance 
wilh  each  other  in  structure,  or  manner  of  pro- 
ducing fruit,  or  otherwise:  so  that,  knowing  on 
what  the  system  is  founded,  when  we  wish  to  know 
the  name  of  a  plant  which  is  included  in  the  sys- 
tem, we  search  for  il  where  its  congeners, .or  those 
to  which  it  is  related  are  arranged;  and  if  the  plant 
has  been  named  and  described,  it  will  be  found  in 
that  place. 

How  are  plants  generally  divided? 

There  arc  two  grand  divisions  of  plants,  viz: 
Pluvnogamoiis  or  Pliuncroi^amouf,  and  Cryplogamoiis 
— or,  as  they  are  sometimes  improperly  termed, 
Perfect  and  ImperJ'ecl. 

Can  any  plant  be  justly  termed  imperfect.' 

Certainly  not;  for  every  plant,  however  humble 
or  unsightly,  being  the  production  of  an  Almighty 
hand,  must  be  considered  as  Ibrming  part  of  a  great 
system,  and  therefore  if  relatively  considered,  must 
be  perfect. 

What  is  meant  by  Vegetable  Physiology? 

Physiology  in  botany  relates  to  the  internal  struc- 
ture and  chemical  composition  of  plants. 

Of  JVomtnclalure. 

How  do  you  proceed  in  describing  a  plant? 

First,  by  considering  the  root,  then  the  stem,  the 
leaves,  the  fulcra  or  supports,  the  diflerent  parts 
which  constitute  the  flower  and   those  of  the  fruit. 

What  is  the  root  of  a  plant? 

The  root  is  that  part  which  supports  the  plant, 
and  is  generally  fixed  under  ground;  sometimes  il 
is  attached  to  the  surface  of  other  objects*.  It  has 
various  forms:  someiinies  it  is  _//i)oits, consisting  of 
many  small  fibres  or  threads,  by  means  of  which  it 
draws  nourishment  fioiu  the  earth,  as  the  roots  of 
most  grasses.  Sometimes  it  is  tuberous,  consisting 
of  tubers  or  fleshy  knobs  of  one  unifonii  substance 
and  texture,  such  as  Ihe  root  of  the  potato.  Some- 
times it  is  iu/ioui,  consisting  of  knobs  not  of  one 
uniform  texture,  but  composed  of  several  concen- 
tric coats  or  layers,  such  as  the  onion  and  tulip. 

What  is  the  stem? 

The  stem  is  the  intermediate  part  between  the 
root  and  the  flower.  It  is  of  several  kinds.  It  is 
called  a  trunk  when  it  is  of  a  woody  structure,  and 
belongs  to  trees  or  shrubs.  When  it  is  herbaceous, 
or  belongs  to  green  juicy  herbs,  it  is  a  slalk.  When 
it  is  like  the  preceding,  but  bejus  no  leaves,  but 
proceeding  from  Ihe  root,  supports  the  flower,  it  is 
called  a  scape,  as  in  the  tulip. 

What  are  the  leaves  of  a  plant? 

The  leaves  are  generally  green-coloured,  mem- 
branaceous flat  plates,  commonly  pninled,  which 
grow  around  the  stems  and  usually  fall  oti  at  cer- 
tain periods.  There  are  many  varieties  of  form 
and  shape  which  they  assume,  and  as  many  dif- 
ferent terms  are  employed  to  describe  their  various 
outlines.  The  pari  Ihat  connects  the  leaf  to  the 
stem  is  called  Ihe  petiole. 

What  ar>:  Ihe  fulcra  or  supports? 

They  are  ol  very  diflerent  kinds,  fn  some  they 
consist  of  those  appendages  on  the  stem  of  plants 
near  the  leaves,  and  are  called  sfi/itl/et.  When  these 
appendages  are  siliialed  under  Ihe  flower,  Ihi'y  take 
the  name  of  bractea.     Wiien  they  serve   the   pur- 


pose of  Bliacliiiig  Ihi-  filaiil  lo  other  objects  for  sup- 
port, lliry  lire  calli'd  tciiilriU,  cirrht.  Other  kinds 
consist  uf  spines,  thorns,  glands,  and  hair  or  pube- 
sceni  e. 

What  is  Ihe  flower? 

'I'lie  flower  consists  of  several  distinct  organs, 
most  coiniiionly  of  the  calyx,  corrnlla,  and  the  sta- 
mina and  pisiils;  but  sometimes  these  are  not  all 
present.  The  ciitijx  or  perianth,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  the  external  covering  of  the  flower,  gene- 
rally of  a  green  colour,  and  sometimes  wilh  one 
leaf  with  lip  divided  into  segments,  an<l  sometimes 
of  several  leaflets.  The  corolla  is  the  coloured 
leaves  ol  Ihe  flower,  termed  petals,  and  also  consist* 
of  one  or  several  leaves.  The  stamina  are  Ihe  long 
slender  bodies  in  the  cup  of  the  flower,  composed 
of  Ihe  filaments  or  thread,  which  is  Ihe  supporting 
standard,  and  of  the  anther,  which  is  Ihe  top  of  Ihe 
lilamenl,  Hiid  contains  Ihe  dust  of  them  called  pol- 
len. The  pistil  is  the  column  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  cmiMsliiig  of  three  parts:  the  j^crmen,  which 
is  Ihe  base  of  ihe  whole,  and  afterwards  becomes 
the  bearer  of  the  seed;  the  style,  which  is  the  slen- 
der thread  proceeding  upwards  from  the  germen; 
and  on  Ihe  top  of  this  is  seated  the  stigma;  this  last 
receives  Ihe  pollen  and  conveys  the  juice  by  its 
pores  to  the  ground. 

2.  Does  the  flower  always  contain  the  stamina 
and  pistils  together? 

No;  they  are  sometimes  separated    in   different 
flowers,  and  these  flowers  are  sometimes  seated  on 
different  plants,  and  at  times  on  the  same  plant. 
What  is  the  fruit? 

The  fruit  consists  of  Ihe  germen  which  swells 
and  sometimes  takes  a  different  shape  from  its  first 
form.  It  is  someiinies  large  and  juicy,  and  contains 
an  inner  capsule  including  Ihe  seed,  as  in  the  appls 
and  pear,  and  is  then  called  ^  pomum.  Sometimes 
it  is  dry  and  husky,  and  is  called  a  capsule,  as  in 
the  ochra.  When  a.  succulent  coating  covers  a 
hard  pit,  as  in  Ihe  plum,  peach  and  nutmeg,  it  is 
cMed  ?_  dnipe.  It  is  called  a  berrij  when  several 
seeds  are  imbedded  in  a  juicy  fruil,  as  in  the  goose- 
berry, and  Ihe  berry  is  compound  when  several 
glow  together,  as  the  blackberry.  When  it  is  a 
long  poll  opening  In  two  valves,  it  is  called  legitmen, 
as  the  pea  and  briar,  when  it  shuts  and  opens  in 
two  valv.-s  wilh  Ihe  seeds  attached  to  a  membrana- 
ceous receptacle  inside  the  valves,  and  the  seeds 
attached  lo  the  valves,  called  a  silique,  as  in  stock 
July  flower,  mustard,  &.c.  The  fruit  of  the  pine  is 
called  a  strobile. 
What  is  the  seed.' 

The  seed  is  the  final  product  of  Ihe  plant,  and  is 
in  fact  Ihe  egg  which  serves  to  renew  the  species. 
Il  consists  of  three  parts.  The  two  principal  ones, 
which,  when  the  seed  begins  lo  germinate,  show 
Ihem-elves  first,  are  called  cotyledons,  and  are  the 
two  lohes  of  Ihe  seed.  Between  these  is  a  small 
body  cillcd  Ihe  cori/c,  consisting  of  two  parls;  one 
shar|)  puinleil,  which  as  the  seed  grows  proceeds 
upwariis  and  becomes  the  stem,  and  the  other, 
which  descends  into  the  earth  and  becomes  the 
root. 

Is  ihere  another  part  of  the  plant  connected  wilh 
Ihe  flower  and  fruit? 

Yes— Ihe  receptacle;  which  is  the  base  of  the 
flower  anil  fiiiil.  V\'c  may  observe  this  in  Ihe  sun- 
flower: il  is  the  cup  which  remains  after  the  flower 
and  SI  ed  have  been   t;iken  out. 

H.iviiig  cuii-idered  Ihe  flower  itself  and  fruit,  let 
Us  ne.\l  ekainiiie  ihe  manner  in  which  Ihe  flowers 
are  arr:in;;rd  on  Ibi-  stem:    What  is  this  called.' 

Il  is  c  died  Ihe  injhrescence,  and  is  of  several  dif- 
ferent kimls,  all  ol  which  have  a  distinct  name, 
such  as  llii-  verticil  or  whorl, the  fascicle,  tin-  enrymb, 
lb'-  spiUe,  III'-  panicle,  tin-  raccnie,  Ihe  cajntulum,  the 
umbel,  Ihe  cyne.  irid  the  Ihyrse. 

1  The  verticil  is  when  ihe  flowers  are  inserted 
aiound  Ihe  stem  In  a  ciicle;  e.  g.  the  dead  nettle. 
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2.  Tlie  fascicle,  or  lull,  is  an  arrangeniciit  ol'  tlie 
flowers  into  a  close  bumlle. 

3.  The   corymb    is   when  (he  foot-stalks   of  the 
flowers  gradually  shorten  as  Ihey  approai  li  Ihe  sum 
mit  of  the  stem,  so  that  llie   lops  of  the  wliole  are 
even,  as  in  the  millefoils  or  jarrow. 

4.  The  spike  is  a  close  arranKeiiienl  of  Ihe  flow- 
ers without  foot-btalks  along  the  top  of  the  steiu,  as 
the  plaintain. 

5.  The  panicle  is  like  the  preceding,  but  each 
flower  has  a  fool-stalk. 

6.  The  raceme  is  a  cluster  of  flowers,  each  of 
which  has  ils  own  fool  stalk,  but  Ihe  "hole  are 
united  in  one  common  foot-stalk,  as  a  bunch  ol 
curraBts. 

7.  The  eapttulum,  or  little  head,  is  a  globular  ar- 
rangement of  the  llowers,  as  the  bachelor's  button, 
or  globe  amaranth,  gumjihrena. 

S.  The  nmbel  is  when,  like  the  sticks  of  Ihe  um- 
brella, the  loot  stalks  are  of  one  length  ami  proceeil 
from  a  common  centre,  as  in  the  milkweed,  asele- 
pias  and  in  the  parsnip. 

9.  The  cyme  is  like  an  umbel,  but  Ihe  foot-slalks 
are  divided  variously  and  allernalely,  as  in  the  snow 
ball  and  elder. 

10.  The  tliyrse  is  a  panicle  of  an  oval  figure,  and 
a  good  example  is  the  lilac. 


LADIES'  DSPARTnaENT. 

American  Female  Patriotism. 
Other  lands  have  boasted  of  the  palriolism  ol 
their  men  and  women,  bul  Aiiieric;ins  Ijhvc  hceii 
coraparalively  silent.  There  are  many  individual 
instances  of  the  heroic  ardour  of  our  profile  during 
the  revolution,  which  would  lell  well  in  history,  bul 
are  lelt  to  linger  in  the  rccolledion  of  succcedini; 
generations.  The  followini;,  from  Ihe  new  work  en- 
tilled  the  "Spy  Unmasked,"  exeiiiplifjes  one  ainun:; 
the  many  striking  examples  of  Ihal  luve  of  liberie 
and  undaunted  spirit  wliieb  charaelei  izcd  our  coun- 
trywomen m  the  war  of  independence. 

[BDitnit  Com.  Gnz. 

"A  good  lady,  (we  knew  her  when  she  had  grown 
old,)  in  177r>,  lived  on   Ihe  sea  board,  :.lioul  a  d,.y's 
march   from  Boston,  where   Ihe   Brilisli  army  lliei, 
was.     By  some  unaccounlaMe  accident,  a  iiinniui 
was  spread  in  town  and  country,  in  and  about  ihere. 
that   the  rcniilars   were   on   a    lull   inarch   for  llni 
place,  and  would  probably  arrive  in  lliiee  hours  ai 
the  farthest.     This  was  alter  Ihe  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  all,  as  might  be  well  supposed,  whs  mi  sail 
confusion — some  were   bodini;  iM'li  raj;e  and  lull  ol 
fight;  some  hiding  Ibeir  lieiisuies,  and  iilliers  II) in;; 
for  life.      In    Ibis   wild    moment,  when   most  people 
in  some  way  or  oilier,  were    fri;;lilciied    fioiii  Iheir 
property,  our  heroine,  who  had  two  sons,  one  alioul 
19  years  of  a^e,  Ihe  oilier  about    Hi,  was  seen   by 
our   inlormant    prepariiiK   them  lo   dis(  harge   then 
duly.     'Ihe  eldest    she    was  able   lo  ecpiip   in    hue 
style;  she  took  her  husband's  low  ling  piece,  "made 
for  duck  or  plover,"  (the   gooil    man    heing  aliseni 
on  a  coastini;   voyaiie    to   Viiumia,)  ;>nd  with  it  the 
powder  horn  and  shot  ban;   bul  Ihe  lad  iMnkint;  the 
duck  and  goose  shot  not  cpiile   Ihe  size  to  kill  renu 
jars,  his  mother  took  a    chisel,  cut   up    her  pewter 
•poons,  hammered    Iheni    into   slugs,  and   put  (hem 
into  his  baK,  and    be  set    oil   in    t?r'  at   earnest,  hut 
though(  he  would  call  one  moiiienl  and  see  Ihe  par- 
•on,  who  said  "Well  done,  my  hravp  hoy  —  Goil  pre- 
serve you" — and  on  he  went  in  the  wiiy  ol  his  duly. 
The  youngest  was  iiiipurliinale    lor  his  e<piipnienls, 
but  his  mother  couM    find  nolhin-,;  lo  .inn  Inui  uilli 
but  an  obi  rusty  sword;   ihe  liii\  seeiued  nlliir  un 
willing  to  n»k   himself  with  lliis  alone,  Inn  Inis^eied 
in  (he  street  in  a  slate  of  liesit.ition — wlien  jus  mo 
tber  thus  upbraided   hiin:    " Y"U  .1    lin  II'"",  wh.ii 
will  your  fullier  say,  it  lie  hrars   th.il  a  chilil  of  his 
in  afraid   to   meet  the  Urilish^     lio  along — heg  or 


borrow  a  gun,  or  you  will  hnd  one,  child — sumi 
coward,  I  dare  say,  will  be  running  away;  then 
lake  his  gun  and  march  forward.;  and  ii  you  come 
back,  and  I  hear  jou  have  nut  behaved  like  a  man. 
I  shall  carry  the  hhish  of  shame  on  my  face  lo  Hie 
grave."  hbe  then  shut  the  door,  wiped  the  leai 
liom  her  eye,  and  waited  Ihe  Issue:  (he  boy  joined 
Ihe  march.  Such  a  woman  could  no(  have  cowards 
lor  her  sons.  Instances  of  refined  and  delicate 
pride  and  atfeclion  occurred  at  that  period  every 
day,  in  diflereni  places;  and  in  fact.  Ibis  disposition 
and  leeling  was  then  so  common,  thai  it  now  ope 
rales  as  one  great  cause  of  our  not  having  more 
facts  of  this  kind  recorded.  What  few  there  are 
remembered,  should  not  he  lost.  Nothing  great  or 
glorious  »vas  ever  achieved,  which  woman  did  nol 
act  in,  advise,  or  consent  to." 


Horror  of  Informers. 
During  Ihe  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  lo  which  of  coursK  a  diflereni  in- 
terpretation will  be  given  according  lo  the  senli- 
iiienls  of  hini  who  hears  or  reads  i(,  bul  which,  in 
Ihe  day  of  ^parla'»  glory,  would  have  immorlalized 
her  who  was  Ihe  heroine  of  i(.  'i'he  only  son  of  a 
poor  widow,  Mary  Brady,  was  arrested  for  some 
acts  to  which  one  parly  gave  Ihe  name  o(  treason, 
hut  which  anollier  called  the  allempi  (o  free  a  coon- 
Iry  from  the  shackles  (lia(  palsied  the  energies  which 
gave  genius  ils  spring,  and  passion  its  vigour. — 
With  those  opposite  readings  we  have  nulliing  to 
do.  The  young  man  was  condemned  liy  martial 
law,  and  was  led  out  Iodic.  His  iiiolber  lodowed 
:he  military  procession  that  ushered  I  he  poor  fi-lluw 
lo  his  doom,  and  in  accents  that  may  be  conceived, 
hut  cannot  be  expressed,  she  hesoiight  the  ollii-er 
on  whose  word  his  lil'e  depended  to  spare  her  lioy. 
The  soldier  was  inexorable;  her  petitions  were  un 
iioticeil,  as  if  unheard;  but  when  Ihey  arrived  at 
Ihe  appointed  place  of  e.veculion,  Ihe  ollieer  siiitden- 
ly  liirned  and  offered  lile  to  Ins  sileni  and  shivering 
captive,  on  condition  of  his  discovering  Ihe  meiii- 
lieis  ol  Ihe  association  with  which  he  was  connect- 
ed. The  mother  was  kneeling  by  Ihe  side  of  her 
1  hild,  and  her  eye  with  Ihe  glare  of  a  maniac  was 
fixed  iipun  his  hioodless  cheek.  'Ihey  liolli  started 
at  the  soldier's  (di'er;  and  the  son  appeared  lo  hesi- 
tate, but  llie  mother  instantly  arose  Iroiii  her  |(0S- 
iiire  of  humiliation,  and  said,  "my  child,  if  you  do, 
my  liitlerest  curse  shall  be  upon  you,  and  the  milk 
that  JOU  look  Irom  my  bosom  shall  he  poison  in  your 
veins."  He  was  executed.  'Ihe  childless  v\idow 
returned  (o  her  home,  and  (he  evening  ol  Ihal  day 
saw  her  at  rest  for  ever! — Her  heart  bad  broken  in 
llie  struggle. 


PICKLING. 

TO    PICKLE    ONIONS. 

Take  onions  when  (hey  are  dry  enough  (o  lay  up 
for  winier,  (he  smaller  Ihey  are  (he  belter  Ihey  look; 
put  llieiii  in  a  pot,  and  cover  them  with  spring  wa- 
ler,  Willi  a  handful  of  while  salt,  let  them  hml  up. 
then  strain  tliem  off,  anil  lake  (hree  coats  oil,  put 
them  on  a  cloth,  and  let  (wo  people  (akr  hold  ol  it, 
one  at  each  eiul,  and  rub  them  backward  and  for- 
waril  (ill  Ihey  are  very  dry;  (hen  |iu(  them  in  bot- 
tles, wilh  some  blades  of  mace  and  cloves,  and  a 
nulmi'g  cut  in  pieces;  have  double  distilled  while 
wine  vinegar,  boil  i(  up  with  a  little  salt,  and  put  it 
over  the  unions;  when  Ihey  are  colli,  coik  (hem 
close,  and  lie  a  bladder  and  leather  over  il. 

TO    PICKLE    red    CABBAOE. 

Slice  the  cabliage  line  cross-ways;  put  it  on  an 
eailhen  dish,  and  sprinkle  a  handful  of  salt  over  il, 
cowr  11  with  unuther  dish,  and  let  it  stand  Iweiily- 
I'our  hours;  put  il  in  a  cullenilerto  dr.iin,  and  lay  it 
in  a  jar;  lake  while  wine  vinegar  enoiigli  lo  cover 
It,  a   lilile  cloves,  mace,  and  alspice,  put  Iheai  in 


whole,  with  one  pennyworlh  of  cochineal  hruised 
line;  boil  it  up,  and  put  il  over  hot  or  cold,  which 
J  00  like  best,  and  cover  it  close  wi(h  a  cloth  (ill 
cold,  then  (ie  it  over  wilh  leather. 
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Pedigrees  of  Thorough  bred  Horses. 

(Furnished   for    the  "Sporting  Olio"   in  the  American 

Farmer,  by  the  author  of  •'.■liinitis  of  the  Turf." 

The  superior  /iig/i  blooded  Race  Horse 
SUPERIOR, 

A  fine  bay,  16  hands  high,  4  years  old  (his  spring, 
&c.  He  was  go(  by  (he  impor(eil  horse  Dioined,  his 
dam  Lady  Bolingbroke,  by  Ihe  imported  horse 
Pantaloon;  Caites  by  King  Herod;  Primrose  by 
Dove;  Stella  by  Othello;  Selima  by  (jodolpbin  Ara- 
bian. 

The  size,  (he  bone,  the  blood  (which  \i  the  most 
approved)  entitles  this  young  horse  to  rank  among 
the  first  stallions  in  America.  His  dam  (Lady  Bo- 
lingbroke) has  produced  more  good  racers  (han 
any  mare  in  America:  among  (he  number  were  Be- 
lla, Desdemona,  Lavinia,  Wrangler,  &c. 

Tree  Hill,  March,  1811.  Miles  Seldon. 

SIR  H.\L. 

Sir  Hal  was  got  by  Ihe  celehra(ed  impor(ed  horse 
Sir  ll.trry,  his  dam  by  (he  imported  horse  Sal- 
tram,  his  grandam  by  Hie  imported  horse  Medley, 
his  grea(  grandam  by  Young  \ris(olle,  aod  be  by 
the  imported  horse  Aristode. 

Performances. 

The  fall  after  three  years  olil.  he  ran  a  ma(ch  race 
wi(h  Mr  Douglas's  Francisco,  2  mile  hea(3,  which 
he  won  very  easily  in  3  m.  56  seconds.  Spring  he 
was  4  years  old,  he  won  a  cup  a(  Fairfield,  2  mile 
heals,  beating  Mr.  Holme's  Molineau,  Mr.  W"ill's 
Fitz  Diomed,  Mr.  Trolly's  Forty-Seven,  and  two 
others  without  being  put  up.  Fall  he  was  4  years 
old,  he  won  the  jockey  cluh  purse  at  Warren(on,  ■■! 
mile  heats,  beating  Mr.  Davie's  Little  Billy  and  se- 
veral others,  wilh  great  ease.  Same  fall  he  went  to 
Broad  Rock  races,  entered  for  Ihe  proprietor's  purse 
;}  mile  beats,  and  nothing  would  enter  against  him. 
Same  fall  he  went  to  Fairfield  and  started  for  the 
jockey  cluh  purse,  1  mile  heats  against  Mr.  Wynn's 
Cup  Bearer  and  -I  others,  which  race  he  lost  after 
winning  the  ls(  heat  in  7  m.  .'i-J  seconds,  and  losing 
Ihe  secomi  heal  a  few  feet.  Fall  he  was  5  years  old, 
he  won  (he  jockey  club  purse  a(  Warren(on  2  mile 
hea(s,  wiilioiU  being  pu(  up,  beating  .Mr-  Drum- 
mond's  Florize I  and  others.  Same  fall  he  won  (he 
jockey  cluh  purse  a(  Broad  Rock  1  mile  heals,  beat- 
ing and  breaking  down  .Mr.  Winn's  Cup  Bearer  at 
one  heat  in  7  m.  40  seconds. 

.Same  fall  he  won  the  proprietor's  purse  at  Bel- 
lield  very  easily,  beating  six  horses.  Spring  he  was 
SIX,  he  won  the  ladies'  purse  at  Fairfield,  mile  heats, 
best  (hree  in  I'nc,  bea(ing  easily  five  horses. 

Same  spring  he  won  Ihe  proprietor's  purse  at  New 
Market,  .S  mile  heals  in  6  in.  62  seconds,  beating  ea- 
sily several  horses.  Fall  he  was  6,  he  won  Ihe  propri- 
etor's purse  at  Warrenton  2  mile  heals  beating  two 
horses  Same  fall  he  won  the  jockey  club  purse  n( 
New  Marke(  4  miles  heats,  running  bo(h  heats  under 
S  nis  and  the  2nd  heat  in  '  m.  J6  seconds,  beating 
Merino  F.we  by  .l.ick  Am'u-ews,  Mr.  Jones's  grey 
mare  by  Florizel,  Mr.  Forrester's  Director  by  Sir 
Archie,  Mr.  Mingc's  brown  marc  by  Sir  Archie  and 
several  others. 

Same  fall  he  won  (he  jockey  club  purse  at  Bel- 
Geld  3  mile  heats,  beating  easily  two  horses.  Spring 
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he  >»«J  sfTcn  yean  old;  lie  niailo  a  »fa>on  al  Mr. 
William  \Viiiii"'»  in  tlio  rounlj  of  Sinsfx.  wlierr  he 
\fa»  put  to  50  iimrf«.  Kali  lollowiii^  Ut  was  train- 
ed and  carni'd  In  Muryliml  where  lie  run  two  r«res, 
cue  at  Maillioroiiuli,  1  nnle  heals,  seven  st.irlintf. 
whifh  he  >von  eaMJy,  runnjni;  both  heals  under  8 
minutes.  The  next  week  he  run  at  WailiiiiKlon 
city,  benlinu  very  easily  A  mile  heals.  Dr.  Itrown's 
Kosa,  C.  S  Kidceley's  Penelojie,  Mr.  Iluglie's  Ui- 
iina  and  IJov.  Uidgeley's  'ruckahoe;  1st  heat  5  in. 
49  seconds,  -iiid  heul  5  in.  4.-J  seconds. 

Wm.  p.  Wtchi. 


]iiaisci]i.x.ANi:ovs. 


(Prom  late  English  Papers.) 
GR.\ND  SMLING  M.VTCH. 

The  annual  helo»v-bridge  sailinj;  match  by  yachts 
bcloDgin^;  to  the  Thames  Varht  Club,  look  place 
Teslcrday  lur  a  silver  cup  and  cover.  The  distance 
to  be  sailed  was  fruin  Greenvvicb  to  Uraresend.and 
back  to  Greenu  ii-h. 

At  Woolwich, a  misforlune  happened  to  the  Will- 
o'-theWisp,  the  press  of  sail  she  carried  being  too 
strong  for  the  nafl',  which  broke,  and  she  was  con- 
sequently disabled   from   proceeding  further.    The 
Daisy  kept  the  lead,  followed  pretty  closely  by  the 
Lady  Louisa,  down   to  Gravesend.     The  Atalanta 
aiid  Sylph  were  the  ttvo  hindmost  vessels.     At  6ve 
iiinutes  past  one,  the  Daisy  rounded   the  flag  boat 
M-iOored   off   Gravesend,  in   pretty   style,  and  was 
loudly   cheered    by   the   passengers   on   board  the 
steamer,  which  had    stationed    itself  near  the  lee 
shore.     Between  the  Sylph  and  the  Lady  Louisa  a 
most  interesting   contest   ensued,  for  being  the  se- 
cond round  the  boat,  the  i>ylph  completely  got  the 
advantage,   though    for   some    minutes   they  were 
abreast  ol  each  other.     Next  followed  the  Succe.ss, 
(hen  the  Atalanta,  all  within   live   minutes  of  each 
other;  and  the  seven  boats  had  got  round  the  boat 
Mlhin  fifteen  minutes  of  the  Daisy.     Pigeons  were 
-ent  off  to  London  to  communicate  the  state  of  the 
ilifferent    boats.      In    returning,   the   grand    trial  ol 
nautical  skill  was  displayed,  but  the  Daisy  kept  the 
lead,  followed,  huwt.ver,  sharply  by  the  Lady  Lou- 
isa.    At  Long  Reach   the  Daisy  and   Lady   Louisa 
were  close  to  each  other,  but  as  the  former  reached 
tireenwich,  she  distanced  her  immediate  conipeli- 
lor,  and  al  seven  minutes  to  six  o'clock  passed   the 
signal-boat,  winning  the  prize  by  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.     The  boat  was  loudly  cheered.     The  Lady 
Louisa  came  up  in  four  minutes;  the  Success  was 
the  third  boat,  and  the  Sylph  the  fourth.     The  di.-- 
lance  sailed  is  nearly  60  miles,  and  was  done  in  se- 
ven hours. 

Dancing  was  commenced  on  board  on  the  return 
of  the  steamer.  The  match  was  as  fairly  a  con- 
tested one  as  has  occurred  for  years  past  as  regards 
the  Daisy  and  Lady  Louisa.  Every  point  in  sail- 
ing was  taken  advantage  of  by  each,  but  the  Daisy 
had  a  greater  press  of  sail,  which  was  well  filled  by 
a  strong  breeze  the  whole  distance.  The  Will-o'- 
the-Wisp,  but  for  the  accident  above  referred  to, 
would  have  had  a  fine  chance,  being  second  when 
the  gaff  broke. 

The  cup  will  be  presented  to  the  winner,  at  the 
club-bouse,  Oliver's  coffee-house,  next  club  day. 

Cooles,  the  pedestrian,  accomplished  on  Thurs- 
day eTening,  the  arduous  task  of  walking  I'i.'iO  miles 
io  1000  successive  hours.  This  beats  the  Barclay 
match  by  350  miles. 


Edccatior  of  Cats. — A  work  has  been  published 
in  Paris,  enlilled  "A  complete  I'realise  on  the  Phy- 
sical and  Mural  Education  of  Cats!" 


Sixteen  guineas  for  a  barouche  and  four,  besides 
two  guineas  Io  the  drivers,  was,  we  hear,  no  unu- 
sual price  for  a  day's  excursion  to  the  late  Eusom 
meeting. 


UEFLECTIONSON  RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

mtadctyhia,  .lugust  9(A,  I8.'8. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

SiK, —  When  your  No.  '21,  vol.  10,  came  to  hand, 
I  was  reading  Everett's  America,  in  which  Ihi'  an 
llior  Willi  gieat  tact  and  camlor,  and  evidently 
against  his  own  partialities,  has  shown  conclusively . 
Ihal  llie  great  political  iiilliieiice  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  the  atlairs  of  Europe,  is  impaireil  11 
not  destroyed,  and  that  Russia  has  become  not  the 
arbiter  but  the  tlictatiir  of  the  eastern  continent. 
The  aElilicial,  it  would  be  pardnnable  Io  say  the 
trilling  pnlilirs  of  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe, 
leave  an  overwhelming  governiiient  like  that  of 
Russia,  the  easy  task  of  burying  the  ministers  of 
.\ustria,  France  and  Great  Britain,  under  a  load  of 
their  own  diplomatic  documents,  ami  then  consigning 
tlii'ir  names  to  the  detestation  of  posterity  by  epi- 
taphs drawn  from  their  own  writings  or  speeches. 
■•  ICe  must  make  war  Io  lite  south,  or  /i«i'C  io«i-  from 
the  north,"  said  V'illele,in  jusliliration  ol  the  French 
invasion  of  Spain.  Could  the  utmost  strength  of 
ingenuity  and  malice,  more  ellecliially  blast  the 
posthumous  fame  of  this  inslrunieni  of  foreign  des- 
potism, than  will  the  recorded  words  from  his  own 
lips?  and  when  they  were  spoken  it  is  probable,  Ihi^ 
wretched  man,  considered  them  as  little  short  of 
oracular. 

As  the  present  contest  in  Europe  is  founded  on 
an  order  of  things,  far  Irom  new,  though  so  gene- 
rally considered,  and  as  your  paper  is  amongst  the 
lew  now  open  to  discussions  no!  connected  w  ilh  lo- 
cal politics,  I  have  to  request  a  place  for  the  follow- 
ing relleclions  on  Russia  and   Turkey. 

Those  two  immense  empires  sweep  over  the  whole 
space  on  the  earth's  surface,  from  the  arid  sands  of 
Arabia,  to    the  frozen    shores   of  northern    Europe 
and    Asia.     The   Russian    empire   with   the    Arctic 
ocean  in  its  rear,  the  inleriiiiiiable  regions  of  north- 
ern Asia,  on  its  left,  and  distracted  Gothic    Europe 
on    its  right,  presents  a  solid   .Sclavonic  centre   and 
southern  point,  which    may    be  opposed,  but    never 
can  be  ultimately  resisted  by  the  mingled  Mahome- 
tan  nations   of  .\sia,  Africa,   and  Europe.     1  have 
used  the  term  Gothic  Europe  in  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence, witb  no   sinister   meaning,  but  merely  as  a 
discriminating  term,  to   set  apart  the  smaller  and 
unhappily  conflicting,  Gothic  or    Germanic  nations 
of  western    and    north-western    Europe,   from    the 
great  Sclavonic  mass  of  eastern  Europe,  united  un- 
der the  double  headed  eauleof  Russia.     Tins  Scla- 
vonic body,  exceeding  an   aggregate  of  50  millions, 
speaking  one  language,  professing  one  religion,  and 
compactly  associated  in  one  enipire,  forms  a  politi- 
cal fabric  in  extent   and  solidity  of  structure  which 
has  never  before  been  equalled.     Similar  to  its  his- 
tory, the  real   government  of  Russia  has  been  mis- 
taken.    In  name  it  is  a  despotism,  but  in   reality  an 
aristocracy,  with  a  head  speaking  the  language,  and 
obeying  the  will  of  the   positive   but  silent    power. 
The  emperor  is  an  Autocrat  in  appearance,  but  the 
president  of  an  ever  living  council,  which  has    the 
maps  of  Turkey  and    Per«ia,  ami  the  roads  to  By- 
zantium, Teheran  and   Sliiraiiz,  constantly   open  in 
its  ball  of  deliberation.     The  emperor,   with  his  fa- 
mily   and   dependents   has  SI.    Peler-biirg  as    their 
centre  of  motion,  the  true   power  of  the  empire  re- 
volves round  Moscow,  and  carries  the  palace  on  the 
Neva  Willi  it  as  a  saUlilc. 

Let  any  reader,  turn  his  eye  to  a  map  of  Russia, 
Persia  and  Turkey,  and  he  will  easily  trace  the 
roads  from  Moscow  to  Byzantium  on  one,  and  that 
to  Schirauz  on  the  other  exlreuiily  ol  the  Euxine 
lam  mysell  abb-  to  (li-.linclly  reinriiiber  when  the 
Kooma  and  Kooban  i  i>  ers  in  .\sia  were  the  limits  nl 
Russian  power  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
seas,  and  when  in  Europe  the  legions  ol   Calhaiine 


II.  were  stayed  by  the  Bog.  Forty  years  has  car- 
ried those  untiring  legions  to  Tauris,  and  added  in 
A>ia  to  the  empire  eight  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
jllll.OIIO  square  miles;  the  same  legions  arc  now  on 
the  Danube,  and  Bender,  Moldavia,  and  Valachia, 
with  50,000  sipiare  miles  arc  Russian.  Within  the 
sime  period  the  Russian  empire  has  spread  west- 
ward in  Poland,  over  Volhynia,  Minsk,  Wilna, 
'.Vitebsk,  and  Courland;  obtained  an  extension  of 
(iO.OOO  square  miles,  six  millions  of  subjects  and 
reached  the  very  heart  of  Europe.  Thus  in  less 
than  half  a  century,  has  this  terrible  power  been 
augmented  by  conquest  -2  1 0,000  square  miles,  and 
at  least  10,000,000  of  inhabitants;  and  what  may 
well  excite  indignation  if  not  astonishment,  this  in- 
crease of  a  power  previously  extremely  formidable, 
excited  scarce  a  movement  or  visible  apprehen- 
sion amongst  the  wretched  court  politicians  of  Eu- 
rope. These  politicians  might  well  be  thrown  into 
one  list,  having  at  its  head,  Kaunitz,  Pitt,  Castle- 
reagli.  Canning,  Villele,  and  Melternich,  with  the 
/(■gttim<i<e  monarchs  of  F^-urope,  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  excepted  as  their  executive  iiistruiients. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  I7th  century  when  Peter 
I.  succeeded  his  brother  Iwan,  Russia  contained 
scarce  15  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  not  one  sea 
pott  except  Archangel  on  the  White  sea.  Invigo- 
rated by  the  genius  of  this  truly  great  man,  the 
while  eagle  turned  one  head  to  Europe;  and  the 
other  to  Asia.  Seaports  were  reached  by  the 
sword,  fleets  arose  as  if  by  supernatural  power,  and 
the  unwieldly  Strelitzes  were  turned  into  those  in- 
vincible regiments,  before  which  Persia  and  Turkey 
have  recoiled,  and  which  in  1758  reached  Berlin, 
and  in  1815  Paris,  and  which  now  menace  Con- 
stantinople. 

What  power  is  now  in  existence  to  stay  the 
march  of  armies  which  for  a  century  have  not  met  a 
severe  and  real  check;  armies  to  whom  occasional 
defeat  is  stimulus;  to  armies  which  have  Io  remem- 
ber the  fields  of  Pultova,  Chotzim,  Gros  Jagersdorf, 
Znllichau,  and  Cuiiersdorf,  and  the  destruction  of 
her  must  numerous  batallions  with  the  humiliation 
of  France.'  It  may  at  once  be  answered, and  repu- 
tation boldly  challenged  to  the  assertion,  that  the 
United  Stales  of  America  alone  stands  to  slay  the 
progress  of  Russia  to  universal  empire.  It  is  howe- 
ver, in  America  only  where  the  L'nited  Stales  can, 
from  physical  position,  exert  a  commanding  moral 
or  politiial  influence.  "Russia,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Unil.d  States,  are  therefore  [for  reasons  given] 
now  the  three  prominent  ai)d  first  rate  powers  of 
the  civilized  and  christian  world,"  says  Mr.  Everett. 
As  to  Great  Britain,  let  the  cause  of  the  evil  be 
what  it  may,  her  power  is  paralysed.  This  misgo- 
verned nation  sent  her  fleets  into  the  Marmora  sea 
when  oj  posilion  to  France  was  the  object;  to  arrest 
the  arms  of  Russia,  not  a  sail  is  unfurled,  but  Strat- 
ford Canning  is  sent  to  quibble  al  Corfu.  Admiral 
Codrington,  now  wearing  a  sword  most  gratefully 
sent  him  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  for  the  truly 
Russian  victory  at  Navarin,  stands  worthy  of  a 
place  along  side  of  the  hero  of  Waterloo.  One 
wore  a  field  marshal's  uniforpi,  a  present  from 
.Vlexanilcr,  for  fighting  Russian  battles  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  other  now  carries  a  trophy,  a  deco- 
rated blade  of  iron,  as  a  reward  for  similar  services 
on  the  coast  of  the  Morea. 

Villele  the  late  French  minister  is  now  under  an 
impeachnien'  for  subservience  to  Russia,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  whilst  ilebales  and  tumults  m»rk  French 
legislation,  French  fleets  remain  in  port,  French  ar- 
mies in  France,  and  leave  Nicholas  and  Nesselrode 
to  follow  the  path  pointed  out  by  Peter  the  Great 
and  Catharine  II.  By  the  way  it  is  not  very  gene- 
rally known,  that  in  naming  her  two  eldest  grand- 
sons, Alexander  and  Constantine,  Catharine  avoir- 
ed  a  view  to   place  the  laller   where  his  name  im- 


iirts,  and  where  be  may  still  rule  as  an  emperor  or 
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AMERICAN  KAHMER. 


[August  22,  1828. 


In  fact  tlie  exislinj;  war  between  llu^bia  and 
Turkey  is  only  one  o(  the  acts  of  a  dianiii,  uliicli 
has  been  lont;  o|ieiie<l,  and  the  clo-sint;  M-ene  ol 
which  is  yet  concealed  by  time.  During  Hi  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  accession  uf  IVler  the 
Great,  the  power  of  Russia  has  been  constantly  on 
the  increase;  the  manners  of  the  people  soileninu;; 
icience  and  the  liberal  arts  iniproviiii;,  and  above 
all,  commerce  has  in  part  supplied  the  place  ol  civil 
liberty,  a  free  press,  and  deliberative  assemblies,  in 
inspiring  a  restless  spirit  of  enlerprize.  It  has  ever 
been  found  that  where  ambition  and  cupiilily  unite, 
liothim;  carries  human  beings  so  lar  or  enables 
them  to  accomplish  so  much.  In^liKated  by  such 
incentives,  the  Romans,  an  Italian  tribe  formed  an 
empire  over  inuch  of  Europe  and  A>ia;  in  modern 
times,  thus  inlliienced,  the  I'urUs,  themselves,  per- 
severed and  subjugated  nations  with  greatly  supe- 
rior numerical  force,  trillini;  colonies  ol  Europeans, 
have  established  and  maintained  kioKdoiiis  ami  em- 
pires in  America,  Afiica  and  Asia.  It  is  really  these 
combined  motives  to  action  which  is  now  pressing 
the  Russians  on  the  Mahometan  nations;  and  il  has 
arisen  from  an  artificial,  deceptive,  and  of  course 
inefficient  polilicil  system,  that  the  more  civilized 
christian  states  of  we.-lern  Europe,  have  in  derision 
of  every  nia.xim  of  common  sense,  acted  as  the  wil- 
ling allies  of  a  power  now  beyond  control. 

It  would  tie  a  curious  but  by  no  means  an  impro- 
bable event,  to  see  Turkey  the  nucleus  of  an  alli- 
ance, fdriiied  by  one  part  of  christian  Europe 
against  another;  an  alliance  which  wliin  foimed, 
would  give  to  Russia  precisely  what  ii  most  de- 
sires, the  saiulion  of  religion,  and  cast  the  odium 
of  an  unnatural  combiiialion  on  its  enemies.  tSuch 
an  alliance  may  be  formed,  and  produce  a  momen- 
tary ellecl;  but  it  cannot  give  to  Turkey  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  security  of  properly  and 
consequent  (lopulatioii.  No  alliance  can  form  a 
harmonious  body  from  the  hostile  materials  under 
Turkish  power.  No  alliance  can  lose  the  outlet  of 
the  Euxiiie,  or  turn  the  attention  of  the  Russian 
nation  from  the  Mediterranean.  No  alliance  can 
restore  to  paraljsid  Europe  that  vigour  which  the 
disastrous  termination  of  the  French  resolution 
broke  for  ever.  Nor  can  any  piatlicable  alliance, 
allowiiiu  the  almost  hopeless  consiileialion  of  ho- 
nest inti  nlion  to  lorm  its  base,  equal  in  actual  force 
the  positive  sireiiulh  of  Russia  alone,  and  it  would 
be  fatuity  to  expect,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  that  Russia  would  be  hit  lu  contend,  single 
handed,  aitainsl  any  p^.-sible  coalition. 

Il  demands  iiu  beiier  examples  than  the  common 
comments  on  the  Russian  and  Turkish  contest  to 
become  CDiivineed  of  the  hopeli  ss  situation  ol  the 
latter.  VVe  are  amused  with  an  account  of  the 
double  'ine  ol  lorlre.sses  alouK  'he  Uanube.aml  have 
arrang"-!!  in  teriible  array,  VViiliii,  t^alafat,  Zibru, 
Uislrilz,  Oreava.  Czeban,  Nieopoli,  liirnul,  ."Msluw, 
Kusrzuk,  Giursevo,  Turlukai,  .'iili^tna,  Razavvat, 
CzernaModa.  Ilirsova  and  brailaw;  and  if  this  foi- 
midalili'  line  is  pieieed,  we  are  iie.\t  shown,  the  rug- 
ged chain  of  the  Balkan,  with  the  strong  pos:s  ol 
Sophia.  Ftiilipp^ipoli,  Tartar  liazar;;ik,  Eski  Zara, 
Demir  Kapi,  Cliiumla,  and  Varna.  I'wusuch  lines 
as  the  Uanulie  and  the  Balkan,  il  is  true,  no  wheie 
else  exist,  and  »ould  lie  iiiipenelrahle  if  Russia  and 
Tuikiy  wire,  what  Russia  and  Turkey  were  in 
15511;  liul  lime  and  ra|ii>l  iiiiproveiiienl  un  one  side, 
fvilh  lan.ilici-'iii.  and  stiipiu  ilisret;ard  uf  mural  n- 
▼oliiliun  iHi  the  iillier,  has  renilen  d  the  Euxine,  the 
Danube  or  the  iialkan  feeble  barriers  against  iiii- 
liondii.g  ruin.  VVILLlA-M  DARUV. 

The  Lu^as. 
Ejiperiments,  which  have  been  reei-nlly  made,  to 
show  tlie  coniii'i'lion  and  muliial  inllii'iiee  ol  n-spi- 
ratiun  ami  eiiciilalion,  prove  Ihal  llie  Idood  Hliicb  is 
impelled  liy  llie  riubl  venlnele  ol  the  heart,  and 
utrried  to  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary   artery,  can- 


not cross  the  lungs  for  the  purpose  of  returning  by 
the  pulmonary  veins,  except  when  the  air-cells  are 
exhausted  by  expiration.  During  inspiration,  when 
the  cells  are  distended,  the  passage  of  the  blood  is 
momentarily  interrupted.  This  prolongs  the  con- 
tact of  the  air  with  the  blood,  and  renders  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  by  the  latter  more  complete. 

iLondon  pa. 


Sale  of  Paintings. 
Mr.  Stanley  sold  at  his  rooms,  in  Bond  street,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  last,  a  collection  of  Dutch 
pictures,  formed  by  Mr. Smith,  a  well  known  picture 
dealer.  'llie  co'^eclion  displayed  the  taste  and 
jud:;ment  of  the  collector,  as  there  was  hardly  a 
sintcle  bad  picture  among  them  while  many  were  of 
high  character.  Jc]i)ilha  and  Ins  Daughter,  by  Rem 
brandt,  is  a  very  line  specimen  of  that  master. — 
There  were  three  pictures  by  Jan  Steen,  of  a  very 
peculiar  character,  and  which  attracted  great  at- 
tention. 'I'he  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
prices: — .4  Landscape,  by  F.  Woucheron,  3361. 
purchased  by  Mr.  Iluiiie;w'i  view  in  llie  Roads  at  the 
Hague,  by  Maekaerl,  24U,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford; 
Jcphtha  and  his  Daughter,  by  Rembrandt,  4201 
bought  ill  by  Mr.  Smilii;  A  Heaporl,  by  P.  VV'ouver- 
mans,37(j/.;  Jin  Jhseniblage  of  Flowers,  by  Huysum, 
283/,  10s.;  Interior  of  a  Chamber,  by  Peter  de  Hooye, 
399/.     The  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  S,550i. — [lb. 


estaljlish  himself  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  News- 
PAPKR  Agent,  for  the  collection  of  such  bills  as  may  b« 
due  for  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  printed  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  which  may  have  circula- 
tion in  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

He  trusts  that  his  long  expcrienc  •  as  collector  for  a 
respi  etable  daily  journal  in  this  city,  and  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  his  native  city,  will  insure  to  him 
not  only  a  continuance  of  the  favours  of  his  present 
friciicl>,  but  also  those  of  others. 

lor  further  particulars,  Mr.  Freymuth  begs  leave  to 
refer  those  who  may  favour  him  with  their  collections, 
to  the  following  named  gentlemen:  Mr.  John  Norvell, 
late  Editor  of  the  "Aurora  and  Franklin  Gazette;" 
Messrs.  George  Taylor  &  Co.,  of  the  -'Aurora  and  Penn- 
sylvunia  Gazette."  Other  respectable  references  can 
be  given,  should  it  be  required. 

t'ummunications  relative  to  the  above  business  (post 
paid  I  and  addressed  to  Benjamin  E.  Freymuth,  No.  6, 
Souiliamplon  Court,  or  to  either  of  the  above  named 
gentlemen,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

PhUadtlpltia,July9,  I8;;8. 

[Having  known  Mr.  Freymuth  for  several  years,  and 
had  the  benefit  of  his  services  as  agent  for  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  during  that  time,  we  can  confiilently  recom- 
meiid  him  for  promptitude  and  punctuality. — Ed.  A.  F.] 


"i^jsi:^  i?i^^i::£:ii« 


Baltimore,  Friday,  August  22,  1828. 


^^15y  a  coniniunieation  in  the  New  York  Horti- 
cullural  Repository,  from  Mr.  Elam  Tilden,  of  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  it  appears  that  the  flower  of  se«cC!'o 
ohovulus,  or  squaw  weed,  contains  a  very  deadly 
poison  to  sheep. 


§y-\  HINT  FOR  OUR  VVater  Companv. — "Among 
one  of  tlu^  advantages  of  a  residence  in  Paris,  is 
that  of  having  very  pure  water,  which  is  supplied 
at  the  pri(;e  of  a  sous  per  pailliil,  by  a  public  com- 
pany. I'liis  waier  is  filtered  through  a  bed  of  char- 
coal, as  II  flows  from  the  river,  and  is  without  fur- 
ther dirticully  sold  to  the  publick,  freed  from  every 
impurity." 


TO  FARMERS. 

The  subscriber  has  finished  on  hand.  Wheat  Fans,  on 
the  bcotcti  principle  improved,  and  warranted  equal  to 
any  lliul  can  be  procured  In  tlie  city;  Patent  Cylindri- 
cal, and  Coininon  Straw  Cutlers;  a  full  assortment  of 
i;i<leon  Dans'  Improved  Ploughs,  and  Improved  B^r- 
^liare  I'louglis;  Palent  torn  Shcllers;  Harrows;  va- 
rious Cultivators  for  Corn,  Tobacco,  ficc;  Hrowirs 
Patent  \  ertieal  Wool  Spinners;  Shovel  and  Substra- 
tum Ploughs,  and  Swingle  Trees;  Cast  steel  .ixes,  .Mji- 
locks,  Picks  and  GrubLuiig  Hoes;  superior  Oil  Stones, 
Mc;  Cast-iron  Plough  Points  and  Iltel  Pieces,  for  Da- 
vis' ploughs,  always  on  hand  to  supply  those  that  may 
wanl. 

^-Blacksmith  and  other  repairs  done  in  the  best 
manicer,  and  at  Uie  usual  prices.  Also,  Turnip  Scid 
and  a  few  boxes  of  .shakers'  (tarden  Seeds,  for  sale. — 
Orders  received  for  Fruit  Trees. 

JOiNATUAN  S.  F,ASTMAN, 
Jfo.  »6,  PraU-st.  Uullitnvre. 


FOR  SALE, 

llalf-blooded  Southdown  Uam  f.AMBS,  the  progeny  of 
a  ram  iiii|<i>rled  by  Colonel  I'owel,  of  Pfiiladelp'iia,  and 
look  the  premium  as  the  best  ram  exhibited  ut  the  Don- 
casltr  eallle  show,  in  England.  Price  <>A,  deliverable 
near  Owings'  Mills,  on  lliu  lieister's-lown  turnpike 
road.  JOHN  PATTEKSO.N. 

NEWSPAPER  AGENCY. 
BiNjAMiN  E.  FiiKVHiiii,  of  llic  city  of  Philadelphia, 
respi  riiully  infuniib  his   friends  and  others,  who  may 
honour  him  with  their  conlidcoce,  that  he  proposes  to 


B.&IiTXZSOIU:  PBIOES  OUBBEZ7T. 


Corrected  for  the  Jlmmcan  Famier,  by  Edward  I.  Wiltson, 
Commissitm  Merchant  and  PtatUers'  .Igent, 

Ifo.  *,  Bmvty't  wharf . 

Tobacco.— Scrubs,  $3.00  o  6.00 — ordinary,  2.50  a  S.50 
—red,  3.50  a  4.50— fine  red,  6.00  a  7.00— wrapping, 
6.00  (I  10.00— Ohio  ordinary,  3.00  a  4.00— good  redspan- 
gled,  G.OO  a  8.00— yellow,  6.00  o  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
a  20.00— Virginia,  2.50  n  8.00 — Kapahannock  2.76  a  3.50 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  6.00.  Amount  of  Inspections  the  last 
week,  38  hhds.  Maryland,  and  26  hhds.  Ohio. 

Fi.oDR — white  wheat  family,  §6.00  o'T.OO — superfine 
Howard-street,  5.1 2^  o  5.25;  city  mills,  5.00;  Susque- 
hanna, 4.75 — Corn  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.50 — Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  .95  a  1.00 — best  white  wheat,  1.10  a  1.25— 
ordinary  to  good,  .85  a  .95 — Corn,  .32  a  .34 — Rte,  .40 
—  Oats,  bush.  .20  a  .22— Beans,  1.25 — Peas,  .60 o  .75 — 
Clover  seed,  4.25 — Timothy,  1.50  a  2.25 — ORCiiARn 
Grass  Seed,  2.25  a  3 — Herd's  1.00  a  1.50 — Lucerne  37S  a 
.50  pr.  lb. — Barlet,  .60o  62 — Flaxseed,  .75  a .80— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .9  0.11 — Lou.  .13  n  .14 — Alabama,  .1 1  a  .12 — 
.Mississippi  .10  a  .13 — North  Carolina,  .10  a  .11 — Geor- 
gia, .9  a.  101— Whiskey,  hi,js.  1st  proof,  204  o  -21— bbis 
.22J — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed, .18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  o  .22 — lhree-i|uarter,  .25  a 
.30 — full  do.  .30  a  .50,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  $220 — Country,  dew-rotted,  ton,  136  a  140- water- 
rotted,  170  a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl. 
5.75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6. 2» 
a  6.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2. 871  a  3.00;  No.  2,  2.26 
o2.50 — Mackerel,  No.  1,6.25  a  6.50;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  S, 
3.50  n  3. "5 — Bacon,  hams.  Bait,  cured,  .  10  a  11;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9 — Feathers,  .26  « 
.28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $3,374  a  3.50 — 
ground,  1.25  bbl. 

There  has  been  little  demand  for  corn  this  week — 
sales  at  32  to  34  cts.  for  white,  35  to  37  cts.  for  yellow. 
Wheat  goes  olf  briskly  at  the  above  cpiotations. 
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printed  every  Friday,  at  Five  Dollars  per  annum,  for 
JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  Editor,  by  John  D.  Tot,  corner 
of  St.  Paul  and  Market-sts.,  where  printing  of  ererj 
description  is  neatly  executed. 
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(From  Luccock'9  Esta;  on  Wool.) 
SHEEP  AM)  WOOL. 
On  thc  Causes  which  att  immediately  upoh 
THE  Fleece. 
^Concluded  from  p.  119.) 
If  it  be  possible  also  (o  procure  a  rncc  of  sheep 
distinRuishcil  lor  the  fineness  of  its  pile,  and  capa- 
ble of  rct:iinin  J  its  co.At  Ihroiigli  f\vo  stiinmcrs,  8 
ready  way  is  pointed  out  ol'  obtaininj;  loni;  wool  of 
■A  I'ar  superior  qu.ilily  to  any  (IihI  h:<a  liillicrto  been 
produced;  such,  perhaps,  as  would  enable  our  worst- 
ed manuracturers  to  rival  the  envied  beauty  of  the 
Indian  shawl,  and  to  imitate  the  most  delicate  tex- 
tures of  cotton  and  of  silk.  The  mere  possibility 
of  producing  such  a  kind  of  wool,  should  rouse  the 
.ittention  of  the  gentlemen  in  Norwich.  They  are 
best  able  to  describe  the  purposes  to  which  it  would 
be  applicable;  the  immense  value  of  such  a  manu- 
facture, in  a  country  situated  as  ours  is,  and  to  point 
out  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  lleece  which  must  far 
exceed  that  of  all  common  productions.  Yet  in 
speaking  of  a  material  so  uncommon  and  so  valua- 
ble, it  is  not  necessary  to  bint  at  the  possibility  of 
procuring  it;  already  the  blood  of  the  Merino  race, 
with  its  soft  attenuated  pile  but  little  debased,  has 
so  far  affected  some  individual  fleeces,  both  in  Bri- 
tain and  in  Saxony,  as  to  Ct  them  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  worsted  goods,  possessing  a  delicacy  of  tex- 
ture suitable  to  the  most  sanguine  expectation. 

But  if  the  character  or  condition  of  the  flock  be 
such  as  renders  it  probable  that  the  fleece  will 
loosen  from  'he  skin  during  the  prevalence  of  hot 
weather,  then  nature  herself  points  out  the  proper 
time  for  shearing  it.  Yet,  when  sheep  produce 
wool  sufficiently  short  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  operation  should  be  deferred,  at 
least  if  no  particular  advantage  to  the  animal  is 
t...  bo  obtained  bv  clipping  i'  «ooner,  until  the  new 
coat  appear  like  a  fine  Uowny  substance,  mingled 
with  the  bottom  of  the  staple;  for  this  being  shorn 
with  the  old  fleece,  renders  the  pile  more  suitable 
to  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths.  It  is  natu- 
rally soft,  fine  and  unelastic;  contributes  to  the  de- 
licacy, solidity  and  strength  of  the  thread  into 
which  it  is  twisted,  and  can  be  brought  to  display 
upon  thc  surface  of  the  cloth  the  superiority  of  its 
qualities.  In  the  blunt  language  of  the  clothier, 
who  often  expresses  his  ideas  in  very  appropriate, 
thoush  not  always  in  the  most  elegant  terms,  wool 
of  this  description  is  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
foody  and  flowery:  words  imffcdialcly  conveying 
to  an  English  car,  a  convicti'B  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  such  fleeces  ite  held. 

In  large  wool,  that  which  i*  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  worsted  goods,  abortion  of  the  incipient 
coat  is  of  no  value,  because  it  would  be  completely 
separated  from  the  longe  part  of  the  pile  by  the 
t'lrsl  process  through  Hhio'  it  passes.  This  division 
ol  the  longer  from  Ihe'horter  hair  is  one  of  Ihe 
chief  purposes,  to  whic  the  comb  is  adapted.  In 
all  those  articles  also,  hough  produced  from  long 
wool,  which  arc  ^vrouj'it  with  the  carding  machine 
alter  the  manner  of  -oollen  cloth,  where  the  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  prcure  a  long  and  well  foriiicd 
nap,  this  short  and  Jowny  substance  cannot  be  of 
essential  service,  '^fge  wool,  therefore,  should  be 
shorn  so  soon  as  ic  staple  is  sulficiently  long  to  j 
answer  those  pur''"^*  for  which  thc  manufacturer! 
intends  it.  ShoiJ  'he  ;crower  find  it  ditticult  to  de- 
termine this  poi'  froni  his  own  judgment,  his  sta- 
pler, if  he  be  "^an  of  observation  and  liberality 
of  sentiment,  '"  onost  readily  inform  him. 

Some  very'"""*»e  people  have  railed  loudly  at 
Ihe  barbaro*  custom  of  pulling  the  fleece  from 
ibe  back  of*  sheep,  instead  ol  separnling  it  by 
thc  'ise  off^'s.     Indulging   the  imagincilioD  too 
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freely,  they  h»Te  given  rent  to  the  sympatheiic 
sentiments  of  their  hcarl.t,  in  Inngungc'  adiiiirHhIy 
adapted  to  rouse  every  indignant  passion  against 
the  cruel  tormentors  of  a  creature  so  meek  and 
helpless.  They  describe  its  agonies  under  thc  ope 
ration,  in  terms  which  make  thc  spirit  bleed,  and 
reiulcr  it  almost  ambitious  of  emulating  apostolic 
fame,  by  travelling  among  these  rude  barbarians, 
to  leach  llicin  the  first  principles  uf  humanity.  Yet, 
while  we  venerate  the  feelings  from  which  such  de- 
scriptions proceed,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  smiling 
at  thc  caricature  which  they  e.\hibit,  recollecting 
that  the  practice  is  adopted  only  where  the  sheep 
detach  their  fleece  every  returning  summer,  and 
that  the  operation  is  performed  at  a  season,  when  it 
is  so  loosely  affixed  to  the  animal,  as  to  be  separat- 
ed almost  with  a  touch;  that  a  great  part  of  it  has 
alreaily  been  left  amoiijf  thc  thickets  where  the 
sheep  has  browsed,  or  upon  the  rude  hillocks  where 
it  reclined;  and  that  the  office  of  these  violent 
hands  is  sometimes  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
pressure  of  the  sheep  against  each  other,  when  the 
flock  is  driven  into  a  narrow  compass.  The  shears, 
however,  are  useful  instruments;  by  their  assistance 
a  careful  workman  both  separates  the  wool  without 
giving  the  smallest  pain,  and  collects  that  portion 
of  the  fleece,  which  without  them  would  have  been 
scattered  among  the  shrubs,  or  lost  upon  the  wastes. 
The  late  Empress  of  Russia  introduced  twenty  fo- 
reigners into  her  dominions,  to  teach  her  subjects 
how  to  perform  this  humane  and  simple  opera- 
tion. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  objects  in  the 
management  of  the  fleece,  to  which  every  shep- 
herd's attention  should  be  directed,  ivho  is  ambi- 
tious of  sending  his  wool  to  market  in  the  most  de- 
sirable condition.  He  should  particularly  remark 
its  uniformity  of  pile,  its  purity,  and  perfection  of 
growth.  There  are  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  management  of  sheep,  to  which  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  wool  has  often  been  attributed,  and 
fur  'hat  reason  they  demand  our  notice. 

It  was  loriiierly  considered  as  absolutely  necessa- 
ry that  Ihe  sheep,  from  whose  sides  the  most  valua- 
ble wool  was  expected,  should  rpiit  the  pastures, 
which  had  nourished  them  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  travel  to  othert  situated  in  a  more  northern 
or  elevated  region.  It  vvus  remarked  that  the  flocks 
of  Spain,  which  spend  tte  shortest  days  upon  the 
sunny  plains  of  Estramaduia,  Seville  and  Cordova, 
the  longer  upon  the  mountains  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
and  the  inteimediate  ones  in  passing  from  one  sta- 
tion to  the  other,  produced  a  much  liner  pile  than 
those  which  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  fatigue 
of  two  long  journies  in  the  course  of  that  period, 
which  is  commonly  deemed  necessary  lo  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  fleece.  Without  adverting  to  other 
causes,  the  ditference  was  sometimes  attr^ibulcd  en- 
tirely to  the  motion  necessarily  arising  from  one 
system  of  management,  and  the  stationary  stale  re- 
sulting from  the  other;  and  it  was  deemed  impossi- 
ble to  produce  in  countries  which  have  no  such  ex- 
tensive wastes  and  variety  of  climate  as  Spain  pos- 
sesses, and  where  the  instilulioiis  of  society  pre- 
vented such  an  exchange  of  pasture  as  is  allowed 
lo  her  flocks,  a  covering  equally  excellent.  But 
when  this  breed  of  sheep  was  conveyed  lo  France, 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  this  system  of  manaife- 
mcnt  was  not  necessary,  either  to  thc  health  of  the 
flock,  or  the  perfection  of  its  wool.  In  Saxony  and 
England  the  experiment  has  been  repealed  with 
equal  success,  ami  in  Sweden  the  Spanish  race,  in- 
stead of  travellii'g  to  distant  mountains  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fatigue  or  a  change  of  climate,  remain 
within  doors  through  more  than  half  Ihe  year,  and 
still  preserve  the  goodness  of  their  coals.  Indeed, 
the  notion  that  travelling  ami  fatigue  are  neccssarv 
to  the  production  of  fine  wool,  is  almost  exploded; 
It  would  be  highly  iinpro|ier  to  impose  the'ni  upon 
the  heavier  kind  of  sheep,  for  by  injuring  the  health 


of  the  animal,  or  reducing  ll>  flesh,  they  would  cer 
tainly  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of  Ihc  fleece 
The  lighter  and  more  restless  animals  take  a  great 
deal  of  exercise,  ramble  fur  over  the  Down.,  and 
very  commonly  proiluce  a  fleece  uf  supeimr  q  idiu; 
but  the  fineness  of  thc  pile  is  the  result  of  blood; 
it  has  no  more  connection  with  fatigue  than  wilh 
the  length  or  form  of  the  tail,  or  the  existence  of 
thc  horns;  both  these  and  the  fleece  may  be  chaog- 
cd  at  pleasure. 

In  countries  where  the  finer  wools  arc  produred. 
some  have  observed  that  Ihe  sheplierds  enrio»e 
their  sheep  Irery  night  in  buildings  rearr.l  for  thi« 
purpose,  and  to  this  circumstance  attribute  Ihe  su- 
periority of  the  fleece.  Doubtless,  every  attention 
which  contributes  lo  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
animal,  tends  to  improve  its  pile.  But  cotes  were 
not  erected  with  this  particular  view;  they  w»re  first 
adopted  when  the  beasts  of  prey,  prowling  near 
the  pasture  and  the  building,  disturbed  and  endan- 
gered the  flock,  and  are  now  resorted  to  chiefly  in 
countries  where  these  animals  remain,  or  have  hern 
but  lately  extirpated:  in  some  others,  they  are  made 
use  of  from  mere  habit.  The  practice  of  cotling  sheep 
having  been  adopted  by  their  forefathers,  a  few  of 
the  present  race  of  shepherds,  for  that  reason,  con- 
tinue it;  while  others,  who  have  obserred  its  etTects 
with  more  attention,  have  both  praised  and  censured 
the  custom.  But  to  crowd  a  large  number  of  sheep 
together  in  a  low,  damp  and  close  building,  al- 
though the  fleece  may  'possibly  derive  some  advan- 
tage from  the  superior  quantity  of  yolk  which  is 
furnished,  inust  frequently  he  attended  with  the 
most  pernicious  consequences.  Sometimes,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  night,  hundreds  of  the  flock  have 
been  lost  by  sufl'ucation;  and  it  must  be  always  dan- 
gerous to  turn  out  the  sheep  from  these  steaming 
prisons,  poisonous  as  the  dungeon  of  Calcutta,  ex- 
posed to  the  chilliness  of  the  morning  air.  That 
animal  must  derive  his  blood  from  the  most  hardy 
of  progenitors,  which  can  endure  treatment  like 
this  without  suSetiog  a  contraction  of  it.»  pnres.  and 
a  consequent  injury  to  the  wool.  The  French,  ot- 
serving  that  cotting  of  sheep  has  done  harm  when 
injudiciously  managed,  recommend  that  Ihe  cotes 
be  large  and  airy,  and  that  the  flocks  be  kept  within 
theiti  until  the  dew  is  evaporated  from  the  ground: 
or,  in  plainer  language,  they  desire  us  not  to  ex- 
pose the  fluck  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold, 
or  to  sudden  transitions  from  one  to  the  other.  If 
managed  willi  due  care,  cotling  may  doubtless  be 
made  subservient  to  the  goodness  of  the  fleece  by 
preserving  the  health  of  the  sheep,  promoting  the 
regular  production  of  the  yolk,  and  preventing  the 
destruction  of  it  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
dripping  ^howers  of  heaven.  But  in  all  cases  where 
it  injures  the  sheep,  it  must  be  detrimenul  to  the 
fleece. 

The  use  of  artificial  grasses  in  the  new  mode  of 
farming,  which  has  been  so  generally  adopted  in 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  often  assigned  as 
one  principal  cause  of  Ihe  degeneracy,  whrch  has 
been  observed  in  wool,  in  those  instances  where  a 
district  has  changed  the  peculiarities  of  its  fleeces. 
The  pernicious  effects  of  clover,  coleseed  and  tur- 
nips, were  a  few  years  ago  the  common  themes  of 
those  niaiiufarlurers  and  staplers,  who  found  that 
the  fleeces  ivhicb  thiy  had  been  accustomed  to  pur- 
chase and  to  use,  had  been  almost  banished  from 
the  districts  where  their  connections  were  I'ormcil 
Without  considering  that  the  cultivation  of  i'  '  '•■ 
plants  enabled  Ihe  farm  to  carry  a  heavier  k.nd  ol 
stock,  and  that  the  shepherd  in  consequence  of  this 
was  induced  lo  alter  the  consliliilion  of  his  sheep, 
they  attributed  lo  the  mere  succulency  of  the  gras» 
that  which  was  really  the  eflVcl  of  blood.  Thev 
could  not  but  observe  the  alteration  which  the  fleece 
had  undergone;  they  could  not  but  lament  i;.  fi»- 
cause  Ihe  pile  was  sometimes  rendered  ans'jit.'.  i* 
to  the  purpu>e  for  wliicb  Ibey  wanted  it;  althoisfli 
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in  some  c;»3C!3,  con>iilereil  merely  us  llie  |irijiliKlion 
of  a  farm  whence  the  grower  must  ileriie  a  profit, 
or  as  a  tleece  adapted  to  some  other  branch  of  the 
manufacture,  it  had  been  [greatly  improved.  If  a 
district  into  which  llie  new  husbandry  was  introduc- 
ed had  formerly  produce<)  long  wool,  suited  to  the 
worsted  manulactures,  It  became  stronger  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  violence  of  the  comb;  ami  if  the 
finer  fleeces  had  usually  been  alTonled  there,  the 
pile  was  more  mellow,  soft  and  valuable.  The  al- 
teration was  most  severely  felt  by  those  who  had 
purchased  Iho  smaller  and  finer  kinds  of  combing 
wool,  adapted  to  the  hose  trade,  an*  those  small 
fleeces  produced  upon  the  commons  which  abound- 
ed even  in  the  richest  districts,  and  were  used  in 
the  fabrication  of  woollen  cloths.  It  is  desirable 
that  in  all  improvements  in  the  system  ol  agricul- 
ture, especially  those  calculated  to  enrich  the  soil 
and  furnish  a  larger  quantity  of  food  for  sheep  with 
less  labour  and  fatigue  to  them,  that  the  wool-grow- 
er should  take  pains  to  improve  the  pile  of  his  old 
flock  rather  than  introduce  a  new  one  upon  his 
farm.  The  former  is  already  required  by  some 
established  manufacture,  and  will  become  better 
adapted  to  it;  but  the  other  may  be  very  unsuitable 
to  the  demands  of  trade  and  the  wants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring staplers;  and  if  every  alteration  of  the 
slock  tended  to  make  the  wool  coarser  or  longer, 
the  general  produce  of  the  kingdom  must  degene- 
rate. 

If  is  most  certainly  desirable  that  every  farm 
should  be  stocked  with  the  kind  of  sheep  most  suit- 
able to  the  quality  of  the  land;  but  Hocks  have 
often  been  noliced,  which  seem  to  betray  some 
want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  wool-grower  to 
this  material  circumstance.  Sometimes  he  has  been 
observed  attempting  to  produce  a  "eighty  lleece 
upon  soils  naturally  poor  and  thin,  ami  which  all'urd 
a  supply  of  food  so  scanty  as  to  require  a  degree  of 
labour  to  procure  it,  not  reasonably  to  be  expected 
from  heavy  tempered  and  overburdened  animals. — 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  incongruity  be- 
twixt the  fleece  and  the  soil  which  I  ever  obseived, 
was  near  to  the  road  which  passes  from  Uownham 
in  Norfolk  to  Bramlon.  The  p:i>liire  was  one  of 
the  thinnest  kind,  and  the  flock  evidently  a  mongrel 
breed,  in  which  the  blood  of  the  Norfolk  race  was 
mingled  with  that  of  the  heavy  pcdied  sheep  fre- 
quently found  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  marshes. 
rerhaps  the  farmer  might  possess  a  quantity  of 
richer  land  to  which  this  breed  of  sheep  was  well 
adapted,  and  that  it  was  merely  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance which  occasioned  them  to  be  observed 
upon  a  soil  so  thin  and  unproductive;  it  behoves  us 
therefore  to  suspend  our  censures,  and  to  uivc  the 
shepherd  credit  for  a  more  considerable  de;;ree  of 
judgment  than  he  appistred  to  possess.  V\'e  can 
seldom  observe  the  converse  of  tins  case,  because 
small  fleeces,  when  erown  upon  rich  soils,  are  nene- 
rally  improved  by  them,  and  we  suppose  that  the 
shepherd  will  always  stock  his  land  in  the  lull  pro- 
portion that  it  will  carry  Plenty,  health  and  ea»e, 
we  repeal,  are  always  favourable  to  the  fleece;  but 
hunger,  illness  and  excessive  fatigue  are  calculated 
to  destroy  it.  Surely,  from  all  the  varieties  of  sheep 
which  exist  In  the  island,  a  brceil  might  be  procured 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  every  farm.  The 
grazier  who  possesses  one  suited  to  his  own  laml, 
should  prize  it  very  highly,  and  be  careful  \r>t  ii'> 
increase  the  weight  of  his  fleece  more  rapidly  than 
he  improve  the  quality  of  the  pasture. 

Frequently  we  find  wool  which  has  been  evident- 
ly produced  without  a  suflieieiit  supply  of  llmse  nu- 
tritious juices,  which  render  the  pile  close,  pliable 
and  soft;  and  the  imxlure  sonielimes  used  as  a  re- 
medy for  this  defect,  and  which  on  some  acriMinIs 
is  a  very  excellent  substitute,  produces  eflict-  upon 
the  staple  which  render  it  less  lit  for  the  process  of 
manufacture.  'I'hc  oil  which  the  mixture  contains 
is  most  certainly   useful;  but   the   tar,  a  diity   und 


tenacious  substance,  adheres  to  the  wool  so  closely 
as  frequently  to  corrode  the  hair,  rendenni;  the  part 
to  which  it  was  immediately  applied  thin,  rough 
and  weak.-  When  affected  by  the  filthy  custom  of 
smearing,  the  pile  is  less  capable  of  acquiring  the 
softer  and  more  delicate  tints,  which  it  is  so  often 
desirable  to  communicate  to  the  different  articles  of 
the  woollen  manufacture.  A  portion  of  that  dirt, 
which  it  obstinately  retains  through  every  previous 
process,  is  dissolved  amongst  the  Ingredients  of  the 
liyeing  vat,  and  disqualifies  theni  for  communicat- 
ing that  vivid  lustre  which  they  would  have  atTord- 
ed  to  a  purer  wool,  even  though  the  artist  supply 
his  pans  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  co- 
louring materials.  In  the  subsequent  processes  of 
the  manufacture,  this  filthy  staple  produces  much 
greater  inconvenience,  and  is  subject  to  more  con- 
siderable waste  than  the  purer  pile,  even  though  we 
make  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the  weight  of 
dirt  which  if  obviously  contains;  in  the  jenny  and 
the  loom,  the  machines  employed  in  spinning  and 
weaving  it,  more  dexterity  anil  patience  are  required 
of  the  work-people,  and  the  cloth  which  it  produces 
is  inferior  in  its  quality,  and  smaller  in  quantity, 
than  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  same  pile 
in  a  pure  state.  These  objections  to  tar,  when  if  is 
applied  fo  wool  as  a  substitute  for  flic  yolk  of  the 
sheep,  are  collected  chiefly  from  the  clothier's  ac- 
count of  if,  and  appear  abundanlly  sullicient  to 
prompt  him  to  require  a  less  pernicious  mixture.— 
The  only  circumstance  which  can  be  mentioned  as 
a  counterbalance  to  these  objections,  is  the  consis- 
tency which  it  gives  to  oil  or  other  gieasy  substan- 
ces with  which  it  is  mingled,  whereby  they  are  re- 
tained among  the  pile,  although  exposed  to  the  heal 
of  the  animal  and  the  detersive  influence  of  the 
rain.  But  if  if  be  desirable,  in  all  sub^lilutes  of  this 
kind,  fo  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  combina- 
tions of  nature,  we  should  apply  to  the  growing 
pile  a  thick  coating  of  soap  in  all  cases  where  the 
sheep  is  incapalde,  from  the  pccullarily  of  its  con- 
stitution, of  yielding  a  sulficient  ipiuilily  of  ^oiU  ij 
secure  a  valuable  fleece.  To  this  the  .-hepherd  wi\l 
most  reasonably  object  the  heavy  i^pense  fo  which 
such  an  application  of  a  highl>  ta-ved  article,  if  not 
entitled  to  the  legal  drawbaciC,  would  subject  him, 
and  the  great  readiness  with  which  if  would  sepa- 
rate from  the  fleece  when  moistened  by  the  showers 
or  the  dew.  It  might  be  iskcd,  are  there  no  means 
of  furnishing  the  fleece  •.ith  the  power  of  retaining 
the  soap,  notwithstanibiig  the  moisture  fo  wlmli  if 
IS  exposed?  But  hav.ng  pointed  out  the  pernieious 
efl'ects  of  tar,  the  wool-grower  who  is  much  better 
acquainted  with  lbs  peculiarities  of  sheep,  will  find 
a  remedy.  It  might  perhaps  be  attended  with  some 
advantages,  if  the  graziers  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  island,  especially  those  whose  flocks  do  not  rea- 
dily yield  a  copic  MS  supply  of  healthy  yolk,  or  are 
exposed  to  the  influence  ol  a  chalky  soil,  wool. I  imi- 
tate their  brethren  in  the  north,  and  furnish  the 
sheep  with  an  artificial  pabulum  of  wool. 

Some  who  have  bad  the  best  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  nature  of  sheep  anil  the  growth  of  wool, 
have  doubted  if  the  age  of  the  animal  afVeels  the 
fleece;  and  those  who  have  but  lew  of  ob-erving 
irrowing  pile,  are  very  liable  to  be  mistaken,  when 
they  attribute  eflecfs  notn-ed  in  the  fleece  to  c.iiises 
which  arc  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  animal. 
Yet  there  are  few  persons  conversant  with  long 
wool  who  do  not  consider  the  aije  of  sheep,  and 
especially  that  of  eives,  as  one  ciri-uuislance  'end- 
ing to  reduce  the.  value  of  the  staple.  The  ho^ 
wool,  or  the  flrsi  fleece  produced  by  a  lamb  more 
than  a  year  old,  was  greatly  esteemed  under  the 
old  modes  of  manufacture;  and  had  not  the  ma- 
chinery recently  adopted  ri-mlered  it  desirable  to 
obtain  staples  of  a  uniform  lenj;ili,  which  is  not  so 
easily  elTecled  In  this  rla«s  of  Heeees  as  In  those 
obtained  from  wether  sheep,  it  would  slill  maintain 
its  pro-eminence,  as  it  dues  in  all  places  where  the 


yarn  is  spun  by  llie  hanil.  It  works  better  than 
that  of  (dder  sheep,  being  more  plastic,  soft  and 
fnie.  If  the  opiniiui  of  staplers  be  correct,  the  sheep 
in  extreme  old  ai;e  appears  to  lose  the  faculty  of 
proiliicing  a  valuable  wool;  for  there  certainly  is  a 
kind  of  lleece.  supposed  fo  be  yielded  by  old  ewes, 
winch  possesses  hut  few  Rood  qualities.  In  such 
coats  the  hair  is  hanl  and  ghltenng,  was  evidently 
produced  in  scanty  yolk,  the  staples  separate  easily 
Iroiii  each  other,  and  ihe  wool  dies  in  the  bowl. — 
I'liis  technical  iibrase  is  hut  ill  expressed  in  com- 
inoii  language,  n' we  say  that  Ihe  staples  easily  sink 
in  a  mixture  of  hot  water  and  dissolved  soap,  and 
lliaf  Ihey  contract  a  sh  igsfy  and  shrivelled  appear- 
ance. Such  wool,  nolwillisiandina  the  utmost  care, 
will  exhibll  symplonis  of  bail  workmanship,  even  in 
llie  first  stage  of  the  manufacture,  and  Ihe  labour 
necessary  fo  til  it  for  the  spinning  wheel  costs  fifty 
per  cent,  more  lliaii  is  paid  for  wool  of  belter  quali- 
ty. The  improvement  of  long  wool,  therefore, 
-hoiild  commence  with  Ihe  banishment  of  all  such 
lleeces  from  the  floi^ka.  If  their  bad  qiialiiies  be 
really  concomitants  of  age,  Ihe  remedy  is  discover- 
ed and  at  hand.  Kven  in  the  shorter  kind  of  fleeces 
the  effects  of  age  ar*  sometimes  observable,  but 
lliey  are  not  attended  with  the  same  degree  of  in- 
convenience in  Ihe  manufacture  of  woollens  as  in 
lliat  of  worsteds;  Ihey  are  seen  without  regret,  and 
sonielimes  even  pass  through  the  hands  of  (he  sta- 
pler without  being  noticed. 

VVhile  speaking  of  cultivated  wool,  it  would  he 
proper  to  mention  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable, 
were  Ihey  not  in  general  chisely  connected  with  Ihe 
unhealthy  state  of  the  animal.  A  sickly  sheep  al- 
ivays  yields  an  inferior  fleece,  and  the  shepherd 
who  is  fortunate  eiioii.;b  to  restore  it  to  a  healthy 
condition,  prodiicis  a  c  irrespondent  effect  upon  the 
pile.  The  scab,  lhoii;:h  very  pernicious  fo  Ihe  sta- 
)ilc  of  long  wool,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a 
disorder  of  the  fleece  so  much  as  an  inconvenience; 
and  Ihe  winter  stain,  a  greenish  hue  which  the  wool 
sofiielinies  assumes,  is  in  isl  c(»'Tinrjonly  corumuni- 
cateil  lo  llie  fleece  of  a  slieep  very  low  in  flesh, 
pinched  by  hunger,  and  chillcil  by  the  bitter  winds 
of  winter.  The  tendency  of  the  coal  lo  felt  upon 
the  back  of  the  sheep.  Is  a  very  curious  properly  of 
wool,  and  deserves  more  minute  attention  than  it 
has  yet  received.  If  appears  in  some  cases  lo  be 
the  efl'ec  f  of  blood,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  larger  sort  of  fleeces,  and  seldom  aflucts  Ihem 
iinlil  the  pile  be  about  half  grown.  With  the  cause 
ol  colling  in  the  pile  I  am  utterly  unacquainted,  and 
should  be  happy  to  receive  information. 

I'lie  circumslantes  which  have  contributed  lo 
the  culture  of  wool.irrange  themselves  in  two  dis- 
tinct classes,  ami  wc  have  mentioned  the  most  Im- 
portant of  both;  those  whose  influence  is  directed 
imiiiedialely  to  the  flee\e,  and  those  which  are  cal- 
culated to  rouse  the   atj-ntion   of  its  proprietor. 

From  the  first,  when  natoonncctcd  with  Ihe  latter, 
we  can  expect  only  partii)  and  unimportant  altera- 
tions; but  when  the  shepliTd,  desirous  to  ascertain 
how  far  he  can  improve  t^lh  his  sheep  and  their 
fleeces,  seizes  upon  the  iutescribable  powers  of 
generative  nature,  always  ac^ng  by  constant  laws, 
and  converts  even  these  to  hiipurpose,  it  is  inipos- 
silile  to  assign  Ihe  limits  Ihat  '|,m||  restrict  his  pro- 
gress. I'be  llnlish  shepherd  l\s  every  encourage- 
ment lo  tread  with  confidence  le  field  opening  be- 
fore biiii,  for  lliere  never  was  a  [<riod  from  the  day 
of  Ca-sar  (who  introduced  the  iVuifacture.)  until 
now,  when  so  many  enlivening  ei^„^,(;,n(.(.<,  con- 
spired to  prompt  and  lo  direct  hiiV  'I'he  applica- 
tion of  iiiaclunery  in  its  most  perirt  form  to  the 
wnolh-.ii  iiianufacture;  Ihe  increase  c  wealth  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad;  the  geneM  adoption  of 
line  cloth  as  an  article  of  dress;  of  tl  coarser  fa- 
brics for  numberless  purposes  alma,  „e,v;  the. 
amazing  extension  of  the  foreign  lrade;,e  increas- 
ing spirit  of  speculation   among  the   U^gh  nier- 
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ch«nl>;  111.-  Krowm;;  -k'H  <'l  "'<"  iii.iii<'i«-">f'';  ''"" 
diflui-io'ii  ol  n;iltiral  M-iriice  «nH  i-X|)Ciiiiiriil  «l  ti<Me 
throuKh  Ihe  mnk^  of  our  mppruir  gr.<zirr->,  com- 
bine Ui  promolf  his  *iirce»s,  hihI  wi-urf  ii»  ilml  im 
provrnirnl  niu>l  shorlly  br  n.»i!i'  in  ihr  llr.co,  ol 
our  coiintrv.  «liirli  »vill  »iir|.ri^p  l.y  lli«'ir  iiM-iiiliide 
imt  Krntilv  hv  llif  r«|.ulily  of  tlifir  Miir.-Mon.— 
Britain,  alihouih  not  llir  lirsl  in  alleni|ilii.;;  lo  im- 
prov.-  n  native  slock  of  slirep  liy  Ihe  .ri.rlion  ol 
(oroiisn  brecili,  now  pushes  Ihe  inlermiMurc  of 
blooil  "ilh  a  spirit,  which  proiiii^et  In  .lislance 
even  thote.  who  started  loiiR  before  her  in  Ihe  com- 
petilion  for  perfection.  The  exertions  of  lorei<,;ner». 
instead  of  allayinR  her  ardour,  -hoiilil  slimul.ile  to 
redoubled  industry;  should  provoke  Ihe  old  K,iis;li»h 
pride,  and  render  her  shepherds  as  aiiilMii..us  of 
distinction  for  the  bcRUty  of  Ihe  lleece.a-  111.- ma- 
nufacturer is  for  the  superiority  of  workiiianship. 

ON  THE   CONSTRLCTION   OF   SHEEP 

SHELTERS. 
Almost  every  susireslion,  connected  «vith  ajricul- 
ture,  allhoueh  app.«rently  of  no  ^reat  nionirnl,  leads 
to  some  important  result,  either  by  exi-ilin;;  inqui- 
ry, or,  as  atl'ordins;  some  decree  of  inforuialiun. 
You  have  numerous  correspon.lenis  of  experience 
and  ability  ,  nor  has  your  publication  of  the  Kaniier 
failed  of  having  done  much  in  aid  of  ai;riiullure, 
which  is  rapiilly  assuming  that  rank  ami  station 
which  the  God  of  nature  intended  the  most  inno- 
cent and  useful  occupation  should  assume.  At  this 
period  one  of  our  conceited  damlies  does  not  bear 
in  the  scale  of  society,  the  relative  proportion  hy 
the  side  of  a  plain  long  waist-coaled  farimr,  which 
he  used  to  do,  even  within  my  renipinliraiii-e,  by 
one  hundred  per  cenL  Without  furlher  digres- 
sion, if  some  of  your  correspondents  who  I  aie  the 
advantage  of  Ion?  experience,  would  amuse  them- 
selves by  affording  to  the  public  the  advanlajie  of 
their  observations  and  experience  upon  ihe  suhject 
of  mv  short  note,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  aci 
ceptable  to  many  of  your  readers. 

[  am  but  a  young  farmer  practically,  and  jus! 
commencing  to  build  stales  for  my  sheep,  nor  ilo  I 
know  thai  I  have  chosenthe  best  plan.  My  inten- 
tion is  to  erect  them  about  twelve  or  fifteen  (eet  in 
width,  leaving  them  tolerably  open  at  the  shies,  an.) 
which  will  afford  every  facility  for  air  to  pass  freely 
through.  The  height  I  have  fixed  is  fourteen  feel 
from  the  ground,  which  will  afford  rnoin  above  for 
food,  atTording  for  il  protection  with  very  trilling  ex- 
pense, and  save  trouble  and  waste  in  bringing  it  from 
a  stack.  The  floor  I  intend  shall  be  of  clean  sand, 
which,  kept  in  a  moist  slate  becomes  compacl, 
rouniled  in  centre  and  raised  five  or  six  inclus 
above  the  surrounding  surface,  so  that  no  wa'er 
ihall  pass  into  my  stable  or  sheds;  or  a  small  dilrli 
may  be  made  yound  the  whole  to  carry  of  siieti 
as  falls  from  Ihe  eaves.  My  intention  is,  not  to  a( 
ford  lo  my  sheep  an  litter  whatever,  but  at  certain 
periods,  say  once  or  twice  a  week,  have  Ihe  ma- 
nure which  is  dropped  removed,  and  the  sami 
scrapped  off  clean,  which  will  afford  my  sheep  a 
cool,  clean  and  not  an  uncomfortabl.-  bed.  It  woiilil 
not  he  attended  with  very  great  labour  to  have  a 
spare  heap  of  sand,  and  when  the  floor  was  cleaned 
off,  let  a  wheelbarrow  load  he  taken  in  ami  spreail, 
as  our  grandmothers  used  lo  sand  their  lloors 
\Vhere  m.nure  wa?  wanted  (ami  I  am  one  of  !bo»e 
who  believe  there  s  no  place  upon  this  earlh,  even 
the  rich  bottoms  oi'the  Ohio  and  .Mis-issippi,  wher.- 
it  is  not)  the  said  thus  occasionally  sciaped  otl 
incompounded  a<  it  would  be,  if  preserveil  wouM 
he  of  the  higheit  value  as  manure.  Nnthing  could 
exceed  it  for  oJr  onion  patches  in  our  ganlens. 

I  would  buid  of  frame,  and  fix  the  sills  a  propel 
height  for  toughs  from  which  to  feed.  .Mv  fonn 
dations  of  trick  pillars  pla-ed  a!  eigbt  or  ten  feet 
distance,  sr  as   to  admit  a  free  |>a3sage   fur  the  aii 


iiiihr  the  whole  biiililing,  between  the  pillars.  The 
l.-ii;;ih  of  such  a  budding  may  he  proportioned  l.i 
ihi-  iiuuiher  of  ewes  lo  be  sheltered,  (I  do  not  lliiiik 
ivetlii-rs,  in  our  climates  recpiire  it.)  Suppose  lli.- 
Iitiililiiig  twelv.-  feel  in  width,  I  would  have  in  the 
centre  a  small  room,  which  nceii  not  be  nion- 
tliaii  eight  feel  by  twelve,  from  which  to  feed,  ami 
let  the  aparliiienis  for  the  sheep  extend  from  each 
siile  of  il.  Or  you  might  let  them  extend  at  right 
ang'es  from  each  sipi.ire,  of  your  feeding  room  in 
the  ci-iiire,  in  the  form  of  a  -f-. 

Such,  sir,  is  my  iiilemh-il  plan  of  a  stable  for  my 
sheep,  and  slmuld  you  deem  it  worthy  of  your  no- 
lice  siillicient  to  give  it  publicity,  and  it  meet  the 
observation  of  some  one  more  experienced,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  you  have  many  such  among  your 
readers,  I  feel  confident  they  will  receive  the  thanks 
of  many,  who  are  like  myself,  yet  in  their  noviciate, 
if  they  will  lake  Ihe  trouble  of  pointing  out  the  im- 
perfections, and  suggesting  improvements  of  the 
pl.in.* 

I  am  among  the  n'lmber  who  take  no  small  plea- 
sure in  witnessing  the  rapid  strides  which  agricul- 
ture is  making,  lo  assume  her  station  upon  the  right 
of  the  column  of  moral  force.  While  every  de- 
partment should  meet  the  good  wishes  of  all,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  wool  constitutes  an  essential  item 
in  the  sum  of  a  nation's  prosperity.  I  read  with  no 
small  leeling  an  account  of  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  our  Indtpciidenct  at  your  place. 
But,  sir,  how  would  it  have  comported  with  the 
feelings  of  so  numerous  an  assemblage  of  patriot 
cilizens,  that  one  more  should  have  been  added  to 
Ihe  cars,  and  upon  its  stage  have  presented  a 
company  of  native  Americans,  engaged  in  the  ma- 
nufaiture  ol  Spanish,  Saxony  or  even  South  Ame- 
rican wool?  NVould  it  not  have  looked  like  having 
commenced  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  heap  to  husk 
our  corn. =  -The  same  may  be  said  of  hemp,  and 
Hax,  and  iron.  Although  a  warm  friend  of  the  ta- 
riff, y«t  without  it,  wbcn  any  of  these  articles,  say, 
i'o.i.  hump  or  wool,  charged  with  the  interest  of  the 
money  upon  the  capital  while  in  Iransilu,  commis- 
sion and  profit  of  tb«  exporting  merchant,  export 
iluly,  freight,  insurance  with  a  double  profit  to  the 
importer,  can  be  imported  from  Europe,  and  in  our 
markets  undersell  the  productions  of  our  own  soil, 
il  shows  that  there  is  some  deficiency  among  us. 
.\llhough  I  hope  in  God,  ne»er  to  be  driven  even  to 
anticipate  the  period,  when  Ihe  freemen  of  Ameri- 
ca shall  be  compelled  to  labour  as  the  peasants  of 
Europe  for  a  half  ration,  yet,  have  we  not  passed 
the  limits  which  our  peculiar  advantages  extend  to 
us?  Why  sir,  take  for  example  an  acre  of  land 
employed  in  the  production  of  wool,  it  is  tythed  by 
llie  parson,  tytlied  by  the  landlord,  tythed  by  the 
parish  poor,  and  tythed  by  his  majesty,  through 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  yet  the  wool 
charged  with  such  a  number  and  variety  of  im- 
post and  exactions,  holds  a  rivalry  in  our  own 
markets  over  our  own  produce,  where  the  name  of 
taxes  is  hardly  known.  If,  sir,  our  people  would 
consider  the  vast  superiority  of  their  condition  over 
every  other  people  upon  earth,  we  should  hear  no 
more  grumbling  about  hard  times,  and  by  Ihe  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  to  which  necessity  has 
driven  otiiers,  we  should  present  the  spectacle  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  Ellen's  primitive  abundance, 
ihaii  ever  was  presented  even  by  the  fertile  valleys 
of  Italy.  We  have  every  thing,  except,  that  we 
-hould  more  generally  awake  and  urge  forward  the 

i*  Of  the  plan  we  presume  not  to  express  an  opinion, 
but  if  there  be  objections  lo  any  part  of  it,  we  doubt 
not  they  could  be  pointed  out  by  the  experience  of 
some  of  our  correspondents.  If  it  were  not  invidious 
or  otherwise  improper,  we  could  at  once  name  a  dozen 
;;entlemen,  amongst  ihcm,  one  bclongniK  to  the  writer's 
own  state,  w\u>  could  suggest  any  iuiprovement,  if  any, 
.f  which  his  plan  is  susceptible,  we  solicit  their  atten- 
tion.] £d.  •1:n.  Far.] 


ball  of  agricultural  iiupruveiiicnt  nilh  accelerated 
forrr. 

I  did  not  IhioU,  sir,  that  when  I  rommenrrd  thii, 
wimli  I  inlenil.'d  for  a  nhorl  runimuniealinn,  that  1 
shoulil  wander  so  far  from  my  sheep  pen;  liowever, 
if  my  rem  irks  shall  in.luce  one  individual  to  a  com- 
parative examinilion  of  hm  advanlaK.-s,  and  thnll 
exert  an  induem-e  lo  indiiee  him  lollie  full  iiiiprure- 
menl  of  them,  his  example  ahill  he  worth  to  hit 
m-igbboiirs  more  than  my  sheep-pen  to  me,  and 
more  lo  him  than  the  price  of  ten  years  aubscrip- 
lion  for  your  paper.  At  any  rate,  you  have  it  juit 
as  il  is,  with  Ihe  single  remark,  that  ■  distant 
anonymous  WTiler  enjoys  the  adranlage  of  heinjj 
exempt  IrofD  having  his  practice  compared  with  his 
preacliing.  H.  b. 

iJaijIon,  Ohio  1828. 


DROUGHT. 


On  the  effects  ofStikrino  the  surface  of  the 
Earth  as  a  relilf  against  Urocght. 
This  is  a  trite  subject,  and  one  which  we  are 
aware  has  been  long  since  settled  by  intelligent  cul- 
tivators in  all  countries.  It  was  very  familiar  to 
gardeners,  and  the  cau^e  of  the  superior  produc- 
tion of  gardens  over  field  culture,  may  be  attribut- 
ed in  part  to  the  more  frequent  application  of  the 
hoe  and  spade.  Yet  il  is  true  that  a  great  number 
of  farmers  deny  the  proposition,  and  disapprove  the 
practice.  They  think  it  dangerous  lo  plough  and 
hoe  in  the  time  of  CKlreine  drought  and  heat,  while 
our  own  experience  of  twenty  years  has  convinced 
IIS  that  it  is  much  superior  as  a  remedy  against 
droiigbt  than  watering,  in  the  limited  manner  in 
which  that  must  always  be  applied.  There  has 
never  been  a  season  in  our  memory  in  which 
there  was  a  greater  necessity  for  the  application 
of  all  remedies  against  ilroughts,  than  the  pre- 
sent. The  drought  was  not  only  of  longer  dura- 
lion,  but  it  took  place  when  the  plants  were  least 
able  to  resist  it,  nnt  having  sent  their  roots  in  quest 
of  nourishment  far,  wide  and  deep. '  The  early  fo- 
liage also,  more  tender  and  more  liable  to  wilt  un- 
der a  scorching  sun  and  a  drying  wind. 

In  this  cxiraordinary  season,  I  had  a  small  patch 
of  early  potatoes  planted  in  a  warm  and  sandy  soil, 
purposely  to  procure  an  early  crop;  the  soil  was  at 
least  three  quarters  pure  sand,  mixed  with  some 
food  for  plants  among  the  sand.  The  severe  drought 
threatened  a  total  loss  of  the  crop.  The  potato 
stalks  were  feeble,  drawn  up,  scarcely  larger  than 
goose  quills,  and  I  expected  every  day  to  see  them 
wither;  all  hopes  of  a  crop  were  abandoned.  I 
thought  that  they  were  the  fair  subjects  of  a  despe- 
rate experiment.  On  one  of  the  holiest  and  dryest 
days,  I  gave  them  a  thorough  ploughing,  passing 
the  plougn  four  limes  through  each  row;  first  plough- 
ing two  furrows  from  the  hills,  as  near  the  roots  as 
possible,  without  throwing  out  the  seed  potatoes, 
and  then  returning  the  loam  or  earlh  instantly  back 
by  two  other  furrows.  No  rain  Intervened  for  ten 
days.  In  three  days  alter  Ihe  potatoes  changed 
their  colour;  they  started  afresh,  as  if  they  had  re- 
ceived Ihe  benefit  of  ample  showers,  ivhile  not  a 
drop  of  rain  had  fallen. 

The  dews,  which  were  abundant,  settled  upon 
Ihe  new  turned  earth,  while,  before  the  ploughing, 
no  moisture  hid  been  apparent  * 

The  last  fact,  though  it  cannot  have  escaped  (he 
notice  of  the  most  careless  cultivator,  has  not  been 
as  yet  explained.  We  can  easily  see,  that  a  soil, 
rendered  porous,  would  more  readily  and  easily 
convey  its  moisture  to  the  roots.  Il  becomes  like  a 
sponge,  and  readily  permits  Ihc  moisture  to  pass 
between  its  particles.  But  it  is  not  yet  understood 
why  it  attracts  the  moisture.  Peiliaps,  however, 
this  may  be  owing  to  its  presenting  a  much  greater 
surface  lo  Ihe  moist  air  of  the  night.  The  fact, 
however,  which  is  what  most  coiieeriu  lu,  is  settled. 
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Perhaps  some  ol'  the  ex[ifcriinents  of  our  dislin- 
guislieii  countryman,  Dr.  Wells,  a  physician  of  Lon 
lion,  who  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  re- 
marks on  dew,  may  tend  to  explain  this  fact,  though 
It  i^  not  my  purpose  now  to  examine  the  theory. 

Every  man  who  feels  an  interest  in  Ihc  question, 
»an  satisfy  himself  at  once  by  stirring  a  small  pie«e 
of  the  earth,  in  a  time  of  severe  drought;  and  if  he 
does  not  find  it  in  the  morning  more  filled  with 
moisture  than  the  undisturbed  ground  in  its  vicini- 
ty, let  him  continue  a  disbeliever. 

But  there  is  another  mode,  and  it  Is  one  which  I 
have  never  seen  suggested,  by  which  I  apprehend 
Ihe  stirring  of  the  surface,  and  making  it  light  and 
porous,  is  beneficial  in  great  droughts.  It  is  this: 
light  porous  bodies  are  bad  conductors  of  heat; 
perhaps  because  they  have  more  air  between  their 
interstices.     The  facts  are  familiar  to  us.    Metallic 


bodies  acquire  an  intense  heat  under  the  rays  of 
the  sun;  so  do  stones,  in  proportion  to  their  density. 
The  earth,  when  very  compact,  will  become  ex- 
ceedingly hot;  but  garden  loam,  which  is  very  po- 
rous, remains  cool  at  noon-day,  two  inches  below 
the  surface.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  moving  the 
surface,  and  keeping  it  in  a  light  and  porous  slate, 
enables  it  to  resist  the  heat  of  the  sun's  raijs;  that  the 
air  between  the  particles  of  earth  communicates 
the  heat  more  slowly,  than  the  particles  themselves 
do  when  in  close  contact. 

Such  is  my  theory;  but  I  am  an  enemy  of  theo- 
ries. I  always  distrust  them;  I  look  only  to  facts; 
and  having  observed  that  a  slight  covering  of  half 
an  inch  of  sea  weed  would  preserve  my  strawber- 
ries from  drought,  which  can  only  arise  from  its 
lying  so  loose  on  the  surface,  I  have  been  led  to  in- 
fer that  the  widnubted  fact,  that  soil,  in  a  loose  pul- 


verized slate,  resists  drought,  is  oiciiig  to  the  saim 
cause — to  the  slowness  with  which  the  heat  of  the 
solar  rays  is  communicated  to  the  roots.  But  be 
the  theory  sound,  or  unsound,  I  am  persuaded  that 
every  farmer  will  find  that  the  free  use  of  his  plough 
and  hoe,  in  time  of  severe  drought,  will  be  of  more 
v;ilue  to  him  than  as  much  manure  as  that  labour 
would  purchase.  1  have  been  always  convinced, 
from  my  experience  as  an  horticulturist,  that  the 
great  secret  of  cultivation  consists  in  making  thf 
I  soil  porous.  In  raising  exotic  plants,  we  know  it  tu 
!  lie  true,  and  our  flower  pots  are  always  supplied 
with  soil  Ihe  most  porous  which  we  can  obtain 
The  farmer  may  borrow  light  from  an  occupation 
which  he  looks  upon  wilh  disdain,  but  which  serves 
lo  elucidate  and  explain   the  secrets  of  vegetation. 

[.V.  £.  former. 
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In  »  laic  riciirsion  to  llic  enslward.  Iinvinic  re- 
ceiroil  a  cM  iiiul  an  invilalioii  from  the  niuiable 
and  worlliy  proprietor,  \vc  «<t«  much  gr.»tified  by 
a  tisit  to  the  above  C5l;ilili»linii'nt.  'llio  accf»»  to 
it  from  Broadway  is  very  easy  by  means  of  the 
tieain  ferry  bnati  across  tbe  Kast  river,  that  are  in 
such  constant  motion  as  to  give  rise  to  scarcely  h 
moments  delay  of  the  iiasscnRer.  Tlicy,  in  fact, 
unite  the  two  cities  so  completely,  tliat  for  four 
cents  llic  space  is  passed  over  much  quicker  and 
with  less  falitsne  than  were  the  street  nnbniken. 

Mr.  Pir.mi;ntibr's  establishment  is  laid  out  in 
landscape  stvie,  and  serves  as  a  specimen  of  the 
advanias''  •''*'  "'"y  ***  taken  of  the  various  abtdee 
and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubbery. 

A  general  map  of  Mr.  Panncnlier's  Garden  and 
Nursery  is  here  presenteil,  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  walks  bcRin  at  the  Mansion  House  and  go 
to  a  place  called  the  Rustic  Arbour,  from  the  top 
of  which  you  have  a  line  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  the  city  and  the  bay  including  the  quaran- 
tine ground.  The  visiter  comes  afterwards  to  a 
French  saloon,  environed  by  standard  grafted  um- 
brella locusts.  In  the  middle  of  the  saloon  is  an 
oval  spot,  tilled  with  China  monthly  roses,  bordered 
by  a  hedge  of  European  privet,  kept  at  the  height 
of  one  fool;  and  Ibis  place,  in  regular  style,  makes 
a  good  contrast  with  the  irregularity  of  the  reat  of 
the  ornartental  garden.  From  this  situation  we  saw 
his  large  vineyard,  containing,  as  Mr.  P.  told  us, 
from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  grape  vines,  in  a  flou- 
rishing situation,  and  its  exposure  to  the  south 
seemed  very  favourable  for  thai  object.  Not  with- 
out its  interest,  is  a  large  oak,  now  the  only  forest 
tree  on  the  place,  with  a  huge  stone  at  its  foot — 
both  being  left  as  lasting  vestiges  of  the  rude  con- 
dition of  the  desart,  whichrunder  his  taste  and  in- 
dustry, has  "been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose." 

Near  the  house,  are  the  green-houses  and  hot- 
beds, designated  on  the  map  by  the  letters  E  and 
F.  His  plants  are  shaded  from  the  threat  heat  of 
the  sun  by  means  of  linen  tents,  which  unroll  on  a 
fraae.  They  are  rolled  up  at  night  and  on  rainy 
days.  Near  the  green-house  plants  we  saw  ever- 
bearing strawberries,  without  runners,  loaded  at 
the  same  time  with  fruit  and  flowers.  These,  it 
struck  us,  would"  be  an  acquisition  to  the  south, 
where  thoy  would  be  in  bearing  nearly  all  the  year; 
but  Mr.  Parmentier  thinks,  by  experience,  that  they 
do  better  when  somewhat  shaded.  They  were 
highly  flavoured  and  well  tasted,  and  being  without 
runners,  the  roots  n?fght  be  divided  and  planted  on 
the  borders  of  garden  squares.  The  while  kind, 
which  he  has  lately  introduced,  are  said  to  he  most 
esteemed  in  France — not  so  with  us.  The  rest  of 
the  garden,  containing  in  the  whole  2-1  acres,  is 
kepi  lor  nurseries  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  as 
designated  on  the  map.  Order  and  cleanliness  pre- 
vailed throughout,  and  we  are  well  assured  that 
the  publick  may  rely  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
trees,  and  the  integrity  with  which  they  will  be 
served. 

Mr.  P.  showed  us  his  port  folio  of  drawings  of 
landscape  gardens,  and  of  divers  ornaments  in  rus 
tic  stj  le — hermitages,  rotundas,  &.C.,  which  we 
viewed  with  much  pleasure;  especially  the  picture 
of  the  one  he  has  executed  for  Klisha  W.  King,  Esq. 
of  Pelham  iiianor,  Westchester  county,  N.  Vork. 

We  went  also  to  visit  the  celebrated  Liniia;an 
Botanic  Garden  of  W.  Prince,  Esq.  at  Flushing,  but 
the  shortness  of  the  lime  we  had  to  spare,  and  the 
intense  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  when  \*e  reached 
it,  made  it  impracticable  to  see  a  tythe  of  its  rich 
and  various  contents;  and  denied  us  altogether  the 
opportunity  of  examining  'he  extensive  establish- 
ment opposite  lo  it,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Mills  and 
Prince.  Of  the  furmer  the  reader  will  find  a  bet- 
ter description  than  we  could  give  in  the  American 
Farmer  of  the  loth  insf. 

Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 
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FAMILY  SPINNERS. 
[\Vc  arc  sure  the  writer  of  the  enclosed  will  ex 
ciise  us  for  publishing  the  following,  though  it  may 
have  been  intended  only  as  a  hint  to  ourselves.  The 
fact  it  communicates  will  be  interesting  to  our 
southern  friends,  who,  happily,  as  we  think,  seem 
determined  to  manufacture  within  their  /(imi/iei,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  essential  articles  of  domestic 
consumption.  It  is  much  better  lo  begin  in  tins 
small  way,  than  to  hazard  larjje  sums  in  maiiuf.ic- 
tories  for  the  fabrication  of  such  articles  as  are  lia- 
ble to  ruinous  depreciation  by  alterations  of  the 
laritr.  A  law  of  live  lines  may  make  that  busincs 
ruinous  to-morrow  which  is  flourishing  to-day.  It 
behoves  them,  therefore,  to  move  cautiously — make 
in  their  own  houses  all  they  can,  and  put  little  at 
hazard.] 
Mr.  Skinner:  Gallalin,  Ten-,  JIugust  4,  1828. 

Sir, — We  have  had  in  comn  on  use,  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  for  some  lime  past,  a  small  spinning 
machine,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  no- 
ticed in  the  American  Farmer.  It  was  invented  by 
one  of  our  citizens  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  believe 
he  obtained  a  patent.  I  have  had  one  of  them  for 
the  last  twelve  months.  Mine  is  about  4  feet  high, 
M  feet  long,  and  i  feet  wide.  At  one  end  there  is 
a  gin  with  six  saws,  at  the  other  end  are  as  many 
spindles,  with  a  spool  on  each,  to  receive  the  spun 
yarn — and  in  the  middle  are  placed  two  cylindrical 
cards, as  near  each  other  as  may  be,  without  touch- 
ing. The  seed  cotton  is  placed  in  the  gin — the 
spinner  lakes  the  handle,  and  turns  away  until  the 
spools  are  filled,  taking  care  to  mend  the  threads  if 
any  should  break;  and  in  this  way  a  woman  can 
spin  five  times  as  much  as  she  can  on  the  common 
wheel  and  cards.  'I'hc  number  of  spindles  may  be 
increased,  or  diminished,  at  pleasure — six  is  the 
most  common.  The  machines  cost  ^iO  lor  each 
spindle.  The  price  will  be  less  when  the  supply 
equals  the  demand. 

If  it  is  desired,  some  of  our  mechanics  will  send 
you  a  particular  description  of  one  of  these  ma- 
chines. The  original  model,  I  suppose,  is  in  the 
Patent  office  at  VVashinglon  ci!y.  Since  the  first 
invention  some  valuable  improvements  have  been 
made.  The  quality  of  the  thread  is  excellent — the 
finest  is  an  eight  hundred. 

Until  yesterday  we  were  sulTering  from  drought. 
Last  evening  we  had  a  plentiful  rain,  and  our  crops 
are  now  very  fine. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

ELIJAH  BODDIE. 


XNTSXlirAL  XIVXFKOVSMCZ3NT. 

INLAND  NAVIGATION. 
Northern  Skction  of  tmil  L'hiteii  State*. 

In  my  last  coiniminicnlion  on  the  F'.rie  and  Wel 
land  Canals,  the  fullowing  prediction  was  made. 
"The  day  is  approaching  by  not  alow  advance, 
when  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  will 
lie  demanded  by  the  pcoplii  of  the  north-western 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  demanded  in  a 
voice,  which  neiltier  the  governments.  United 
Stales  or  British,  will  be  able  to  disrcRard." 

The  probability  of  such  a  state  of  things,  coidIok 
into  existence,  at  a  period  much  i  .o  near  the  pre- 
sinl.for  European  political  cal<  rjturs,  will  be  i 
hope  Diade  manliest  by  the  subjoined  espoic. 

As  a  physical  section  of  the  earth,  Hie  basin  of 
St.  Lawrence,  extends  from  the  southern  sources 
of  Maumec  of  Lake  Erie,  N.  lat.  W  'Ji,  to  the 
sources  of  Black  and  Bustard  rivers;  falhng  into 
the  north  side  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  N.  lat. 
j'i"  35;  and  in  Ion.  from  cape  Whittle  of  Labrador, 
17*  E.  from  Washington  city,  to  the  sources  of  St. 
Louis  river,  of  Lake  Superior,  17"  VV.  from  Wash- 
ington city.  The  geneial  direction  of  this  basin, 
from  the  ocean  is  S.  W.    by  VV.,  about  1500  miles 

Measured  by  the  Rhumbs,  tbe  results  are: 

Rhumbs  betteeen.  S'luare  viUet. 

40<'and41  .  3,686 


21,780 
39,325 
4'J,224 
58,752 
67,940 
76,7-28 
81,875 
32,140 
28,3i3 
30,792 
IS. 096 


Total  area         ....         514,661 
Tliis  table  exhibits  the  extent  and   geographical 
position  of  St.  Lawrence    basin,  without  reference 
to  political  subdivision;  the  water  surface  is  ex- 
pressed in  round  numbers. 

Table  of  tbe  superlices  of  the  Lakes  and  Rivers 
in  St.  Lawrence  Basin. 
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SUBSTITUTE  FOR  RINGING  SWINE. 

To  prevent  swine  from  digging  in  the  soil,  the 
best  method  is  to  cut  the  two  tendons  of  their 
snouts  with  a  sharp  knife,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  nose.  This  may  be  done  with  little  pain, 
and  no  prejudice  to  the  animal,  when  about  two  or 
three  months  old.  The  common  practice  of  re- 
straining Ihem  by  rings  fixed  in  the  snout,  is  pain- 
ful and  troublesome;  they  must  be  replaced  as  often 
as  they  give  way,  and  that  happens  so  frequently, 
that  rings  aflbrd  but  litlle  security  against  the 
nuisance.  [Loudon. 

[By  prcssine  down  the  snout,  the  tendon  which 
gives  it  flexibility  and  power  is  easily  discovered, 
and  a  single  prick  with  a  sharp  knife,  severs  it,  and 
leaves  the  hog  without  the  power  of  rooting  for- 
ever after.     The  experiment  is  readily  made.] 


Lake  Superior    . 

800 

Huron         .     . 

200 

Michigan      .     . 

300 

Erie      .... 

230 

Ontario    .     .     .     . 
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St.  Lawrence,  and 

other  minor  rivers. 

and  smaller  lakes. 
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Before  you  make  a  promise,  consider  well  its  im- 
portance, and  ascertain  whether  you  can  perform 
it. 

Never  advise  a  man  to  go  to  war,  or  to  marry. 


Amount  of  wafer  area, 

Deduclinp,  therefore,  72,950  from  514,601  square 
miles,  we  have  441,711,  as  the  land  area  of  St. 
Lawrence  basin.  Of  this  immense  region  the  re- 
spective portions  possessed  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  are  very  nearly  as  29  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  15  to  the  former  government,  or  not  very 
far  from  a  proportion  of  two  to  one:  but,  when  the 
advantages  of  climate,  contiguity  to  the  Mississippi 
basin,  and  to  the  central  tide  rivars  of  tbe  United 
States,  are  brought  into  the  estimate,  the  smaller 
section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  has  a  very  de- 
cided preponderating  value  as  a  commercial  and 
agricultural  surface- 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  extent  of  the  great  Cana-  t4| 
dian  basin,  will  best  appear  hy  comparison  It  it 
nearly  equal  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  France  and 
tbe  British  islands  combined;  and  what  many  will  1 
feel  disposed  to  doubt,  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  is 
fully  capable  by  nature  to  sustain  an  equal,  or  I  had 
almost  asserted  a  superior  population  to  the  aggre- 
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gate  of  Spain,  France  and  Great  Britain-  Those 
three  sections  of  the  earth,  now  (1828)  contain  65 
million  of  inhabitants,  or  a  distributive  aggregate 
population  of  about  140  to  the  square  mile.  An 
equal  density  on  the  Canadian  basin  would  give  a 
total  of  61,700,000. 

Compared  with  the  United  States,  the  basin  o( 
SL  Lawrence  exceeds  in  area,  the  whole  Atlantic 
stales,  as  5  to  3  very  nearly.  The  Atlantic  states 
on  a  surface  of  about  260,000  square  miles,  sus- 
tains at  present  it  is  probable  10,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants, or  say  38  to  the  square  mile.  If  the  Cana- 
dian basin,  was  even  thus  populated,  the  aggregate 
would  be  nearly  17  million. 

To  those  of  my  readers  who  collect  evidence  be- 
fore forming  their  opinions,  the  preceding  will  ex- 
cite to  farther  examination  into  the  peculiar  causes, 
which  have  effected  an  unparalleled  increase  of 
population  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 
again,  into  the  peculiar  causes,  which  m'jst  operate 
to  place  a  density  around  the  Canadian  lakes,  b«- 
yond  a  general  mean.  The  British  provinces  ot 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  contained  in  1763, 
about  70,000  inhabitants;  in  1775,  90,000;  in  1811, 
335,000,  and  at  present,  1828,  from  every  concur- 
rent data,  about  500,000.  The  United  States  part 
of  the  basin,  compiised  in  Vermont,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana,  con- 
tains an  aggregale,  lillleif  any  less  than  that  of  the 
two  Canadas.  We  may  consequently  assume  one 
milliun  as  the  existing  population  of  St.  Lawrence 
basin. 

In  1775,  or  Cfty-lbree  years  past,  this  region  sus- 
tained, scattered  settlements  from  Mingan  to  De- 
troit, peopled  by  less  than  100,000  persons,  doub- 
ling in  15  years  very  nearly.  To  be  within  bounds, 
however,  we  shall  here  assume  a  period  of  20 
years;  and  on  that  certainly  loo  far  extended  base 
of  calculation,  the  Canadian  basin  will  comprise  in 
another  half  century,  S  millions  of  inhabitants: — 
It  would  be  more  consonant  with  existing  data  to 
say  12  millions;  but  with  the  former  moderate  ac- 
cumulation, one  half  at  least  in  the  United  Slates, 
the  free  navigiition  of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  be  as 
completely  a  matter  of  course,  as  it  will  be  for  that 
stream  to  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Leaving 
nevertheless,  political  revolutions  to  their  course  in 
the  current  of  time,  we  shall  proceed  with  our  geo- 
graphical view  of  St.  Lawrence. 

it  is  rather  diiricult  to  li\,  with  any  very  great 
precision,  the  real  moulh  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  line 
drawn  from  Cape  Rosier  in  Uaspe  of  New  Bruns 
wick,  touching  the  western  point  of  the  island  of 
Aniicosti,  and  extended  to  Mingan  in  Labrador, 
»eems  the  natural  termination  of  this  great  river.  In 
order  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  subsequent 
descriptions  with  more  facility  and  clearness,  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  stationary  distances  is  inserted. 
West  point  of  Aniicosli  to  Cape  Carriboeuf,  m.   100 

Black  river  from  N.VV 50—150 

Brestard  river  Iroiii  N.  W.     .         .  10 — l(!l) 

BetsiamitisrIverfiom  N  W.  .   12—172 

Mouth  of  Saguenay  river  from  N.  W.  70— 2'12 

Isle  au  Coudre 55—297 

Lower  point  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  .  27 — 324 
Head  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  .    21-34.'! 

QUKUEC.     .  .  .       7—352 

Mouth  of  Chaudiere  river  from  S.  E-  .  6 — 358 
St.  James  Carticr  river,  and  village   on 

theN.W 25—883 

Richelieu  Rapid- 4—387 

Sta.  Anna,  river  and  village  on  the  N.  \V.  20 — 407 
Mouth  of  the  river  Becancour  from  S.  K.     20 — 427 
Town    of  Three    Rivers,    mouth    of   St. 
Maurice  river,  from  the  N.  W.  and  bead  of 

tide  water, 5 — 432 

Lower  end  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  .     12—444 

Mouths  of  Si.  Francis  and  Yamassec  ri- 
vers, railing  marly  lo^ethcr  info  the 
south  side  of  lake  St.  Peter,         .         .        IC— 460 


Town  of  William  Henry,  mouth  of  Cham- 

bly  river,  from   the  S.   and   head  of  lake 

St.  Peter 12—472 

Lower  point  of  the  island  of  Montreal,       30 — 502 

City  of  Montreal 15—517 

Village  of  La  Chine,       ....        6—523 
Head  of  lake  Si.  Louis,       .         .  17 — 540 

Rapids  aux  Ciilres,  ....        4 — 544 

Lower  end  of  lake  St.  Francis,         .         .     8—552 
Baudet  river  and  limit  on  the  N.  W.  side  of 

St.  Lawrence,  between  the  two  Canadas,   12 — 564 
Mouth  of  St.  Regis   river,  M.   lat.  45,  and 

northern  limit  of  the  United  States  on  St. 

Lawrence 18—582 

Narrows  at  the  lower  end  of  Long  Sault 

Rapids, 16—598 

Head  ol  Long  Sault  Rapids,       .         .  16 — 614 

Ogdeiisburg,  al  the  mouth  of  Oswegatchie 

river,  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York,     25 — 639 
Piescutt  m   Grenville  county,  Upper  Ca- 
nada, ......  1 — 640 

Brockville.  Leeds  county.  Upper  Canada, 

and  lower  end  of  '1  hou^and  Islands,     .      12 — 652 
Gananoqui  river,  Upper  Canada,  27 — 679 

Kingston,    and    lower    extremity   of  lake 

Ontario, 16—695 

From  these  distances  we  find  the  tide  rising  in 
St.  Lawrence  472  miles  above  the  island  of  Anii- 
costi, and  if  that  in  the  Amazon  is  excepted,  the 
iiighesl  known  tide,  exceeding  that  in  the  Hudson, 
more  than  three  to  one.  In  the  distance  of  223 
miles  above  the  head  of  tides,  into  lake  Ontario  the 
rise  is  231  feet.  '1  he  elevation  terminates,  howe- 
ver, in  great  part  near  Ogdensburg,  as  the  level  of 
lake  Ontario  is  but  very  little  above  that  of  St. 
Lawrence  at  the  head  of  the  Galloupe  islands,  5 
miles  below  that  village.  'I'he  obstructions  to  an 
easy  boat  navigation  ol  St.  Lawrence,  commences 
descending  beluw  Ontario,  by  Rapids  at  the  Galloupe 
islands.  '1  be  cummoii  lake  vessels  used  on  Onta- 
rio are  navigated  to  and  from  Ogdensburg,  as  are 
those  of  600  tuns  buiihen,  upuards  to  Montreal. 
I'he  inteinittdiale  space  of  122  miles  is  all  that 
would  demand  a  canal  to  open  a  complete  and  un- 
embarrassed navig;ilion  of  the  lower  part  of  this 
immense  basin  to  the  ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  Ni- 
agara river. 

To  describe  the  various  rapids  and  shoals  be- 
tween Ogilensburg  and  Montreal,  would,  without 
an  accon)paiiyiiig  map,  convey  but  a  vague  idea  of 
the  real  features  of  the  river.  From  an  actual  ex- 
aniiijaliun  ul  the  New  York  shore  of  St.  Lawrence, 
111  1818,  I  could  nut  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  a 
canal  along  its  shore  would  be  a  cheaper  improve- 
ment than  any  works  made  in  the  channel.  This 
river  indeed  in  one  respect  (iresents  fewer  obstacles 
to  works,  either  in  or  along  its  channel,  than  any 
other  ot  the  North  American  streams.  It  is  entire- 
ly exempt  from  sudden  rise,  and  from  excessive  in- 
undations. The  extremes  of  its  rise  and  fall  in  a 
period  of  a  century,  would  at  the  utmost  fall  within 

1  feet,  the  rise  and  fall  very  slow. 

'I'be  component  materials  of  its  shores  are  in 
most  places  solid  rock;  in  some  places  marshes  oc- 
cur, but  in  general  Ihe  banks  rise  by  an  elegant 
sweep  from  the  water  margin;  the  course  in  a  n - 
niarkable  manner,  direct  from  S.  W.  to  N.  F..  II 
such  a  design  would  not  appear  too  vast,  I  should 
al  once  say,  canal  lines  from  tide  water  at  Mon- 
treal, to  join  the  New  York  canals  in  both  direc- 
tions would  be  the  most  eligible  improvement,  and 
particularly  towards  Frie-  One  insuperable  im- 
pediment to  ship  navigation,  on  the  C.inadian  sea, 
the  prevalence  of  western  and  north-western  winds, 
superinduce  a   necessity  for  canals.     This  obstacle 

is  beyond  all  human  control,  anil  added  to  the  oth- 
er grounds  of  prelerence  given  in   my  last   number, 

must  III  the  end,  as   population  advances   decide  a 

reciiiirse  lo  arliticial  channels. 

This  paper  wa»  written  to  call  public  attention 


to  the  vast  capabilities  of  St.  Lawrence  basin,  and 
not  from  any  expectation  that  some  ol  the  artificial 
meliorations  will  soon  be  made;  but  though  the 
skitches  are  perspective,  and  completion  distant, 
yet  if  we  regard  the  past,  we  are  fully  warranted 
III  anticipating  the  execution  within  a  few  years  of 
works  not  yet  designed.  The  people  of  Canada 
have  constructed  one  canal  of  6  miles,  from  the 
village  ol  La  Chine  lo  Montreal,  as  has  been  shewn 
in  my  last,  the  Canada  Land  Company  is  securely 
and  rapidly  conducting  lo  a  consummatioD,  the 
very  important  Welland  Canal.  Thai  great  work, 
however,  is  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind  designed  in 
Canada.  'I  he  design,  plan  and  execution  of  anoth- 
er, of  little  if  any  less  consequence,  will,  it  is  pro- 
bable speedily  follow  the  opening  of  the  Welland. 
From  Ihe  peculiar  position  and  indenting  of  the 
shores  of  Ontario,  Erie  and  Huron,  and  the  inter- 
mediate lakes  and  rivers,  nature  has  offered  a  canal 
route  which  cannot  be  much  longer  neglected.  If 
we  suppose  Kingston  on  the  lower  extremity  of 
lake  Ontario,  a  point  of  outset,  the  distances  to  the 
centre  of  lake  Huron  will  be,  as  expressed  in  the 
ttvo  subjoined  tables. 

Milet. 
Kingston  up  lake  Ontario  to  port  Dalhou- 
sie.at  the  northern  locks  of  the  Welland 

CaiMl, 180 

Port  Mailland  on  lake  Erie,  without  esti-' 
mating  particular  windings,         .         .         30 — 210 
Up  lake  El  ie  to  Detroit,        .         .         .     245—455 
Centre  of  lake  Huron,         .  .       210—665 

Kingston,  through  the  bay  of  Quinte  to  the 

moulh  of  Trent  river,         ....  70 

Up  Trent  river  into  Rice  lake,         .  60 — 130 

Throiigl)    Rjce,    and   other   lakes    to    the 

summit  level  between  lakes  Ontario  and 

Huron, 110—240 

Do»vn  Talbot  river  into  lake  Simcoe,      .     15 — 255 
Outlet  of  lake  Simcoe  into  Severn  river,     20 
Dotvii   Sevrrn   river,  into  Gloucester  bay 

of  luke  Huron,  ...  50—305 

Centre  of  lake  Huron,  •     150 — 455 

Thus  we  find  that  with  all  the  windings  and  in- 
denting of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  it  is  only  255  miles 
Irom  the  head  of  St.  Lawrence  alTvingston,  by  the 
norlliern  or  lake  Simcoe  route,  and  only  455  to  the 
centre  of  lake  Huron;  whilst  by  lake  Erie,  Detroit, 
and  St.  Clair  river  it  is  665  miles,  dilTerence  as  13 
to  22  very  nearly. 

The  reader  may  again  be  reminded,  that  above 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  no  vessels  drawing  more  than 
7  feet  water  can  be  navigated  over,  and  intermedi- 
ately belHcen  Ihe  upper  lakes;  although  a  much 
grealcr,  indeed  an  iinlalhomable  depth  exists  in  Ihe 
central  parts  of  Huron  and  Superior,  yet  the  straits 
of  St.  Clair,  lake  St-  Clair,  Detroit  river,  and  lake 
K.rie,  and  its  harbors,  all  demand  light  vessels  of  6 
or  7  feet  draught. 

When  ibe  W  elland  Canal  is  opened,  the  common 
lake  vessels  Hill  be  transported  from  Ogdensburg 
to  Ihe  Falls  of  SI.  Mary.  Impeded  as  it  is  by  ra- 
(lids  and  shoals,  Ihe  St.  Lawrence  is  already  navi- 
gated lo  an  iinmense  extent  with  boats,  plying  be- 
tween Kingston  and  Montreal,  and  for  immense 
rafts  of  tim'ier,  which  are  floated,  without  frequent 
loss  from  lake  Ontario  to  La  Chine.  I  once  wit- 
nessed upwards  of  twenty  of  these  enormous 
masses,  guided  by  from  I  or  5  to  15  or  20  men, 
pass  the  Galloupe  rapids  in  one  day. 

A  canal  lo  pass  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary  with  those 
I  have  menliuned,  would  complete  the  necessary 
works  to  open  Ihe  wide  spread  regions  of  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Atlantic  navigation.  By  those  who 
know  nothing  of  its  real  features,  coldness,  and 
sterility  are  made  use  of  lo  describe  the  two  (^ana- 
(l.i«,  and  never  was  any  description  less  just.  I 
know  no  part  of  Ihe  earth,  where  more  is  combined 
to  invigorate,  sustain,  and  render  happy  human  life. 
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On  ail  ox(rn(  enibrHriii;;  II  ilr^jro-n  of  iHtilmle, 
gKiil  ililTiTecicr  of  tniipi'r.durr  iiiuii  cxi«l;  anil  on 
a  space  excfcitim;  51-1  thmiMiml  ^qu.l^l•  inili-s,  ureal 
diver!>ity  of  soil  niu!i(  nl»a  rxi>t.  That  basin  now 
contains  a  nliile  |iu|iulatii>n,  exi-eediiie  the  aii;gre- 
gnte  of  that  of  the  Unii-ih  ami  Krriu-h  North  Ame- 
rican rolonlt-9  in  1700,  uilh  all  the  iiis|iirini;  stimu- 
liia  given  by  recent  anil  ilaily  aui;iiicHliii;;  improve- 
ment. WlialcvtT  may  be  the  fiiliiro  de^liny  of  Ca- 
nada, a  dolerioralion  of  its  people  either  mentally 
or  polilii-ally  :.s  not  to  be  cxpertcil.  The  example 
of  the  L"nit«d  Slates  wmild  lead  us  to  prosiippoM  a 
difTcrrnt  re:-iilt,  and  that  a  colony  who  could  execute 
the  Welland  Canal,  promiios  to  one  day  assume  a 
rank  amon;;»t  nations  of  the  lii^hest  order. 


sroRTisro  oibxo. 


— ^.       ^.aSi 


STOUTNESS  OF  ENULIbU  H.VRES. 
[How  much  stouter  the  English  hare  Ihan  ours, 
may  be  seen  by  all  the  accounts  of  the  sport  they 
afford  in  that  country  where  large  packs  of  liarriers 
(a  dog  between  the  fox  hound  and  the  beagle)  are 
kept  for  hunting  them  and  where  the  best  pack  is 
often  ballled  and  defied  for  more  than  an  .hour. 
We  shall  give,  occasionally,  a  few  of  these  accounts 
to  shon-  n  hat  fine  sport  they  can  make.] 

Aw     EXTRAORDINART     D.\y'S    SpORT    BV    HaRRIERS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blake's  justly  celebrated  pack  of 
harriers  threw  off  oh  Thursday,  the  8th  instant,  on 
Cooinbe  Hill,  and  immediately  found  a  hare.  One 
of  the  most  certain  hounds  (Ruler)  gave  tongue, 
which  was  quickly  answered  by  the  whole  pack; 
away  they  went,  the  scent  laying  breast  high,  to 
Martin  Church,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  without 
a  single  check;  the  hounds  here  came  to  a  fault  for 
a  few  minutes,  when  lo  and  behold!  reynard  (a 
smoky  old  dog-fox)  was  tallied  from  among  the 
tomb-slones,  and,  taking  a  final  farewell  of  the  con- 
secrated ground  (where,  by  the  by,  he  certainly  had 
no  right  to  intrude),  broke  view  in  a  most  gallant 
style  for  Tidpit  Damerham,  over  a  heavy  country, 
to  West  Park,  where,  after  running  him  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  immense  covers,  he  was  run 
to  ground,  dug  out,  and  divided  amongst  the  hounds. 
Kor  the  last  eight  miles,  T.  Blake,  Esq.,  who  was 
nn  his  famous  hunter,  Nimrod,  look  such  astonish- 
ing leaps,  as  wonderfully  to  excite  the  surprise  and 
admiration  of  every  one  that  was  up  lo  see  him. 
After  the  first  burst,  the  Salisbury  citizens  were 
beat  to  a  stand-still;  and  the  clod  hoppers,  who 
joined  at  Martin,  were  obliged  to  run  grinning  be- 
hind. It  is  hut  justice  to  say,  the  hounds  packed  so 
well,  that  they  might  have  bi-en  covered  wiih  a 
vrinnowing  sheet.  Returning  homewards,  they  met 
the  slragglers,  and  were  enjoying  Iheir  laugh  with 
the  greatest  glee  (being  highly  delighted  with  their 
diiy's  sport),  when  another  hare  jumped  up  in 
Tiew— nothing  could  stop  the  staunchmellled 
hounds,  and,  after  an  unexpected  run  of  one  hour 
und  twenty  minutes,  they  killed.  Horses  and  dogs, 
with  the  sportsmen,  now  cried  "hold,  enough;"  and 
dusk  coming  on,  they  separated  lor  their  homes, 
resolved  uoaDimously,  at  their  next  annual  dinner. 


the    Grst  toast    after   "the   king,"  should  bo  "fux- 

liunling." 

A  short  time  since,  as  the  beagles  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
at  .Seaforil,  were  running  a  hare,  in  gallant  sljlc, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  clitF,  ow.  of  the  dogs,  the 
best  of  the  pack,  ran  over  the  precipice,  ami  was 
killed.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  whole  of  the 
above  dogs,  whilst  in  their  eagiir  pursuit  of  another 
hare,  followeil  her  over  the  clilf;  but  Ibe  rock  pro- 
jecting at  about  miilvvay  from  the  summit,  tiiey 
alighted  on  the  shelf,  and  were  rescued  without  in- 
jury; poor  puss,  however,  fell  to  Ihe  bottom,  and 
being  unhurt,  she  made  along  the  beach  towards 
one  of  the  towers,  but  being  headed  by  some  block- 
ade men,  she  turned,  and  went  to  sea,  actually 
swimming  half  a  mile  before  she  was  overtaken  by 
a  boat  that  had  put  off  to  her  assistance,  and  which 
rescued  her  from  a  watery  grave. 

The  harriers  of  T.  Cobley,  Esq.  of  Colebrook, 
met  a  few  days  since  at  Duwrick,  near  Crcditon, 
and,  after  killing  two  hares  (one  of  which  ran  well 
for  near  an  hour,  and  then  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
Voung  Matchless),  lound  a  Ihird  at  Priorton  Barton; 
she  took  her  first  course  through  IJowrick,  towarils 
iiellions,  where,  being  turned  by  a  woman,  she 
came  back  to  the  cover  first  found  in;  here  she  was 
not  allowed  to  stop  long,  being  closely  pursued,  and 
took  towards  Pugbill;  when  near  Ihe  village,  she 
made  a  double,  backed  about  two  miles  of  the  road, 
ran  through  Leesbeer,  Penhay;  and  part  of  Wool- 
fardisworthy,  then  doubled  back  to  Peuhay  Brakes, 
and  Colleton  Farm,  when  she  got  a  little  a  head  of 
her  pursuers, and  here  she  threw  herself  into  seat,  but 
was  soon  found  by  old  Madcap,  and  quickly  killed, 
near  Puddington  Chappel,  after  a  run  of  more  Ihan 
two  hours,  over  upwanls  of  Iweiily  miles  of  ground, 
some  of  it  the  worst,  for  hunting,  in  Ihe  neighbour- 
hood. Out  of  a  large  field,  only  lour  were  in  at  the 
death,  viz.  Messrs.  Tremlett,  Burringlon,  Smith, 
and  G.  Burringlon,  Ibe  two  latter  mounted  o<  po- 
nies not  exceeding  thirteen  hands  high. 

The  Pembrokeshire  hunt-week  was  remarkable 
for  the  excellent  sport  whicli  it  produced.  The 
hounds  had  some  capital  runs,  and  the  beautiful 
pack  of  dwarf  beagles,  belonging  to  Mr.  Scourfiild, 
rivalled  them  by  killing  two  or  three  hares,  one  of 
them  after  a  chase  of  ten  miles,  at  a  bursting  pace. 
Messrs.  Ackland  and  Scourfield  are  appointed 
stewards  for  Qe.\t  year's  meeting.     [Loudon  paper. 


^•jsi'M  ^AW,m2'^, 


Baltimore,  Fridat,  Adgust  39, 1S28. 


C^Until  within  the  last  three  weeks,  I  he  season  has 
been  uncommonly  favourable  in  this  vicinity.  Lat- 
ter corn  in  Ihe  country,  and  vegetables  in  the  neigh- 
bouring gardens  and  the  pastures  are  now  suffering 
greviously  for  want  of  rain.  'I'he  wealher  too  has 
been  for  a  week  intensely  hot,  the  mercury  fre- 
quently rising  to  90  degree|.  In  New  York  it 
seems  the  weather  has  been  very  similar  lo  what 
we  have  had  here,  as  appears  by  the  following: 

T7ie  Wealher. — For  many  days  until  last  Saturday 
the  weather  has  been  uncommonly  agreeable  for  the 
season.  At  present  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  the 
herbage  in  the  surrounding  country,  which  during 
the  present  season  has  been  so  verdant  and  luxuri- 
ant, is  beginning  to  wither  and  fade  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  drought.  The  following  is  a  series  ul 
thermoraetrical  observations  for  the  last  seven  days. 
6  A.  M.         3  P.  M.        6  P.  M. 

August  20,  67  ".<  75 

21,  67  80  7S 

2-2,  70  80  72 

23,  70  80  73 

24,  69  84  86 

25,  75  89  8-2 
SC,          76                 84  at  13  o'clock. 


(!>•  .'hiolhfr    viihuibte    Impnrtation. We    le«m 

from  the  Philailelphian  paprr>,  Ihat  Col.  i'uwel  re- 
ceived last  week,  by  the  Alexander,  aiiolher  ion- 
proveil  short  born  cow,  of  extraordinary  ipmlities; 
it  being  staled  Ihat,  as  appcam  l>y  cerlificulr,  she 
gave  in  the  munlh  of  Juno  last,  30  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  yielding  I'.li  pounds  avoirdupois  of  butter 
in  one  week;  and  that  she  had  continued  to  give 
milk  to  the  time  of  her  calving.  Col.  Powcl,  with 
Ihe  best  lights  and  knuwleilge  upon  the  subject  ha* 
taken  extraordinary  pains,  and  been  hecdleks  of  ex- 
pense in  procuring  the  very  best  of  ihat  rare  of  cat- 
tle in  England;  and  having  made  his  selections 
from  the  herds  of  the  most  eminent  breeders  of 
unproved  short  horns  in  that  country,  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  his  own  slock,  for  the  number, 
is  probably  not  any  where  equalled. 


A  BEAUTirui,  New  and  Useful  Invektio."* 
By  Mr.  Peter  Laporte. 

We  have  in  our  possession,  and  shall  he  glad  lo 
exhibit,  a  beautiful  and  rofcier-yjro'/travclling  trunk, 
made  of  a  new  material,  which  is  thus  described 
in  Ihe  specification  of  the  patentee. 

"  This  cloth  is  made  of  hemp  and  wire  which  is 
spun  together,  wove  and  twilled  in  the  same  way 
thai  all  other  cloths  are.  The  hemp  is  twisted  tight 
round  the  wires,  and  they  are  then  woven  together 
in  the  manner  in  which  Ihe  common  bagging  is 
made.  It  may  however,  be  wove  light  or  open  to 
suit  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  required,  and 
after  this  operation  it  should,  in  all  cases,  be  painted 
on  both  sides;  this  serves  to  prevent  the  hemp  from 
rolling,  and  the  wire  from  rusting.  Vou  may,  if 
you  please,  put  many  coals  of  paint  upon  it,  (suited 
lo  the  object)  which  will  make  Ihe  surface  solid, 
smooth  and  elegant.  This  cloth  may  be  used  for 
many  purposes,  not  only  for  boots  of  stages,  but  for 
carpeting,  sacking  bottoms  of  bedsteads,  fancy 
chairs,  sofas,  p.innels,  (or  in  fact  bodies)  or  roofs  of 
carriages,  baskets,  water  buckets,  for  travelling 
trunks,  or  the  security  of  the  mails." 

There  would  really  seem  to  be  no  end  lo  the  du- 
rability of  whatever  is  constructed  of  these  mate- 
rials, and  we  know  not  why  they  may  not  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  objects  enumerated,  as  well  as  va- 
rious others.  The  trunk  while  it  is  completely  im- 
penetrable, is  lighter  than  the  ordinary  trunk.  W« 
really  think  that  editors  of  papers,  would  benefit 
the  public,  by  the  notice  of  this  invention,  whilst 
they  would  assuredly  serve  a  very  worthy  citizen, 
by  contributing  to  bring  his  valuable  invention  into 
immediate  use. 


(From  the  New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser,  August  25.) 
Late  from  Europe. 

The  packet  ships  Mi7/i(im  7'/io«i;)jo«,  and  William 
Byrnes,  arrived  on  Saturday  evening  from  Liver 
pool,  Ihe  former  having  sailed  on  the  17th,  and  the 
latter  on  Ihe  9lh  ult. 

The  must  interesting  of  the  articles  of  intelli- 
gence, aie  the  improvement  in  the  Cotton  market — 
Ihe  surrender  of  Oporlo  lo  Don  Miguel — and  Ihe 
movements  of  the  Russian  army. 

Our  Tariff  caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in 
England.  Mr.  Huskisson  had  given  notice  that  he 
should  move  on  the  I7ili,  an  address  to  Ihe  King, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  laid  on  the  table  any 
comniunicaiions  which  had  passed  between  Ihe 
British  and  Ihe  United  States  governments,  and  co- 
pit;s  ol  instructions  sent  to  the  British  Minister  lA* 
Ihe  Lulled  Stales,  relative  to  Ibe  lale  Tariff. 

The  House  of  Commons  have  voted  the  sum  of 
230,000,  for  forliGcaliuns  in  Canada. 

SuRREKDEH  OF  OpORTO. 

The  hopes  ol  the  |  ubiic  are  finally  disappointed 
wi'h  regard  lo  Ihe  r-mit  of  the  aniicipaled  struggle 
in  Portugal,  and   Mi^^uel   1.  its  absolute  king,  now 
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reigning  with  as  little  opposition  or  control  at 
Oporto  as  at  Litbon.  In  the  former  city  he  can 
even  comtnand  a  double  round  of  illuminations,  a 
double  explosion  of  Te  Deums  and  skyrockets,  of 
piety  and  gunpowder,  for  aiding  military  success  to 
his  kingly  elevation. — By  two  vessels  which  arrived 
yesterday,  off  Dover,  (the  .lames  Brown  and  the 
True  Love,)  we  have  received  letters  from  Oporto 
of  the  5th  instant  inclusive,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  disastrous  to  the  Junta  than  the  intelligence 
which  they  communicate.  The  army  of  Don  Mi- 
guel I.  was  then  in  possession  of  the  city.  The 
troops  of  Don  Pedio  had  been  completely  dispersed, 
and  their  leaders  had  taken  refuge  on  board  the 
steamboat  in  the  Douro.  Such  order  as  the  Ali- 
guelists  mean  to  give  and  to  maintain  had  been  per- 
fectly established,  and  no  trace  existed  of  any  resis- 
tance to  the  usurper's  power. 

The  Russian  Army. 

A  courier  from  the  camp  before  Brailow  brings 
the  news  that  that  place  capitulated  on  the  20th. 
An  attack  made  by  the  Russians  on  the  17lh  and 
]8th  was  repulsed  by  the  garrison  with  desperate 
courage.  The  Russians  are  said  to  have  lost  above 
5,000  men,  two  generals,  and  70  officers. 

It  is  said  that  the  garrison  was  allowed  to  retire 
at  liberty,  on  account  of  its  courageous  resistance. 
We  learn  also  that  Admiral  Greig.  with  part  of  the 
Black  Sea  fleet,  has  appeared  before  V^rna. 

Bucharest,  June  20. 

The  garrison  of  Brailoxv  has  rcceiv  I  permission 
to  retire  to  vilistria,  but  as  the  Russimis  are  beyond 
Mulchin  and  before  Silislria,  we  do  not  know  which 
way  the  garrison  of  Brailow  can  retreat.  It  is  said 
that  great  quantities  of  ammunition,  and  above  180 
cannons,  were  found  in  the  place. 

From  the  Camp,  k'arassou,  June  24. 

We  have  just  taken  possession  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Brailow.  In  cont'ormity  with  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation  of  that  fortress,  the  troops  to  whom 
Its  defence  was  confided,  have  abandoned  all  the 
artillery  which  they  possessed,  as  well  as  the  stores 
which  belonged  to  the  Turkish  government,  and  are 
themselves  to  be  sent  bark  towards  iSilistria.  Al 
ready  1200  men  are  on  their  march  towards  that 
city,  escorted  by  the  regiment  ile  ]'cime. 

At  Matschin,  87  pieces  of  cannon,  which  defend 
ed  the  ramparts,  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder, 
bullets,  and  arms,  large  magazines  ol  wheat  and 
barley,  and  four  standards,  as  well  as  all  the  ships 
of  the  Turkish  flotilla  which  had  escaped  from  the 
baitle  of  the  28lh,  are  in  our  power. 

We  have  learned  on  ibis  ncia.sion,  that  Achmed 
Bey,  who  commanded  the  flotilla,  has  been  killed 
in  the  same  bat'lc,  while  attempting  to  reach  Brai- 
low in  a  small  boat. 

This  morning  Lieut.  General  Riidiligcr  sent  to 
the  Emperor  the  keys  ot  Kustemlgi,  which  he  had 
vigorously  cannonaded  on  the  20lli. 

Two  hours  after  the  news  had  been  received  of 
the  fall  of  Kustendgi,  the  Emperor  received  that  of 
the  taking  of  Ilirsova. 

At  Hirsova  wc  captured  14  standards,  50,000  bul 
lets,  .S.500  pounds  of  |)owder,  and  a  considerable 
supply  of  barley  and  corn. 


COUZaBBOZAI.  BECOBD. 


I.iVERroni.,  July  15.— I'riirs  :ue  adv-jiieed  1-8  per  Ih. 
Ml  the  middle  and  lower  qualities  of  liilimd,  Orleans, 
and  Alabama  Cottons,  and  the  better  sorts  arc  more 
saleable  at  (lie  full  priecs  of  the  prc\iniis  week.  The 
total  sales  from  llir  5lh  to  the  I  llh  iiivl.  inclusive,  are 
computed  al  'JO, 410  bass,  ineliiiling  .loii  Sca  Islands  at 
l.'^U  a  I5d;  50  stained  ilo.  1  a  10^;  9G70  Uplands, 6  a  li, 
\-2  al  ^i■,  mo  Orleans,  61  a  8,  nud  70  ;,t  9d. 

Holders   continue    to   meet    the   demand    freely,  but 
oiiitnd  for  the   laic  advance.     The  sales  on  the  f.'ih 
.md  J«stciday,  were  estimated  at  ii,00  bags  each  day. 
The  import  last  week  was  IG,2I0  bugs. 


Jlshes — There  is  no  alteration  this  week  in  our  mar- 
ket; the  sales  amount  to  135  bbls.  of  New  York  Pot,  at 
3US.  6d. ;  25  bbls.  of  N.  York  Pearl  at  !!8s. ;  and  30  bbls. 
of  Montreal  Pols,  of  the  brand  of  1821,  at  29s.  6d.  a 
303.  per  cwt.  At  the  public  sale  of  Montreal  Pol  Ashes 
yesterday,  100  bbls.  new  inspection  sold  al  293.  6d.  a 
30s.  per  cwt.,  bul  tliose  of  the  old  were  taken  in  for 
want  of  bidders. 

Tar — 400  bbls.  of  thick  roany,  selected  for  sheep 
smearing,  sold  al  16s.  per  bbl. 

Turpentine  continues  to  decline;  2100  barrels  of  good 
new  having  been  sold  at  lis.  3d.,  and  on  Saturday  1000 
barrels,  per  Caledonia,  al  Us.  per  cwt. 

Hice — 45  casks  of  middling  fair  to  good  quality,  have 
been  sold  at  17*.  a  18s.  3d.  per  cwt. 

A  sale  of  20  hhds.  old  New  York  Bark  have  been 
made  al  10s.  9d.  per  cwt. 

Hides — 600  New  York  salted  have  been  sold  at  4  S-8 
a  4  5-8  per  lb. 

Flour— bOQ  bbls.  New  York,  in  bond,  sold  at  25s.  6d. 
per  bbl.  for  export. 

July  16 — The  sales  of  Cotton  yesterday  were  estimat- 
ed al  3000  bags,  a  part  to  speculators;  in  price  there 
was  no  change. 


CABBAGE  SEED. 

The  undersigned  hath  received  by  the  ships  James 
Perkins  and  Herald,  from  England,  a  supply  of  first 
rale  Cabbage  Seeds,  which  be  now  offers  for  sale.  To 
those  who  in  former  years  have  bought  seeds  of  him, 
he  need  only  say  these  seeds  are  raised  by  the  same 
gentleman  who  hath  supplied  him  these  last  eleven 
years  with  such  excellent  seeds.  To  those  unacquaint- 
ed with  them,  he  would  observe  that  they  are  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  lo  this  climate  for  a  spring  crop; 
they  produce  large  hard  white  heads,  by  Ihe  beginning 
of  .May,  and  are  of  a  very  fine  flavour  and  the  most 
handsome  form.  These  seeds  are  raised  by  one  of  the 
first  botanic  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  are  of  exceedingly  approved  kinds  and  quality.  Iii 
coniirmation  of  the  above,  I  will  here  subjoin  a  copy 
of  a  certificate  that  was  given  me  four  years  since,  for 
insertion  in  the  American  Farmer,  by  six  of  the  most 
respectable  gardeners  of  the  Baltimore  market,  who 
still  continue  to  purchase  and  sow  these  seeds. 

Baltimore,  July  14,  1S24. 
We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  the  cab- 
bage seeds  called  I'.arly  (ieorge,  Bullock's  Heart,  Early 
York,  and  Early  Wellington,  which  are  imported  and 
sold  by  Samuel  Ault,  are  of  the  very  best  quality;  hav- 
ing made  use  of  Ihein  ourselves  for  several  years,  wc 
pronounce  them  early  and  genuine,  likewise  very  hardy 
in  standing  the  winter      As  witn('ss  our  hands, 

JOHN  MYCnOFT, 
THOMAS  LEWIS, 
EUMTND   EVINS, 
PETER  HATMAN, 
SAMUEL  REGISTER, 
VALENTINE   SUT/. 
The  price  of  the  above  seed  is  37J  cents  per  ounce, 
or  $4.00  per  pound.     The  ounce  will  yield  upwards  of 
2000  fine  cabbages.      The  time  to  sow  these  seeds  is 
from  the  10th   to   the  26th  of  September.     Printed  di- 
rections respecting  the  proper  soil,  treatment  and  cul- 
tivation of  these   cabbages,  will   be  given  gratis  with 
each   parcel   of  seed.     Orders,  with  remittance,  from 
all   parts  of  the  United  States,  (postage  paid,)  will   lie 
promptly  attended  lo,  if  directed  to  "Samuel  Aull,  No. 
73  Bridge  street,  Baltifhore."     I   have   likewise   Drum 
Head,  Flat  Dutch,  Green  Dutch  Cabbage;  Savoy,  Early 
Harvest,  and  Early  Screw  cabbage  seeds.     Also,  Cauli- 
llowcr,  Brocoli,  and  Radish  seeds  of  all  kinds,  warrant- 
ed first  quality.  SAMUEL  AULT. 


WOOL  CARDING. 

The  subscriber  has  erected  a  Wool  Cirdinc  Ma- 
ciiiNF.,  at  the  stand  formerly  occupied  by  Win.  Brown 
and  Samuel  S.  Smith,  as  a  Plaisler  Mill,  on  Low,  be- 
tween  Front  and  High  streets,  Old  Town,  and  adjoui- 
ing  the  market  yard  occupied  by  Nicholas  Gorsiicli— 
where  all  persons  can  have  their  wool  carded  in  the 
best  manner,  and  at  the  shortest  notice,  Uic  cards  being 
of  the  best  quality. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  and  in  rirpinio,  I  have  made  arranpeiuenLs 
with  M.  Balderston,  No.  61  Smith's  wharf,  to  receive 


all  wool  coming  by  water;  and  it  will  he  taken  from 
and  returned  to  the  aforesaid  store,  free  of  any  charge 
other  than  for  the  carding,  which  will  be  eight  cents 
per  pound.  JACOB  ELY. 


MERINO  SHEEP. 

A  =mall  flock  of  very  superior  Meriwo  and  Saxont- 
Mkkiso  Sheep  is  oflercd  lor  sale  on  very  moderate 
terms,  consisting  of  31  bearing  Etves,  112  Ewe  Lambs, 
with  15  Werders,  and  3  superior  half  Saxony  Bucks 
from  the  stock  of  William  J.  Miller.  Application  lo 
be  made  to  R.  P.  L.,  at  the  Post  Office,  Fraukford,  Pa., 
near  which  the  flock  may  be  seen. 

I'rankford,  Pa.,, lug.  19. 


BAIiTIIIOHS  PBZCES  OXTBBEZrT. 


Contcted  for  the  ^imeritan  Fanner,  by  Edvard  I.  H'Ulsm, 
Cmnmiasion  Merchant  and  Planters'  ^Igent, 

He.  4,  Btnoly^t  iv/icrj. 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $3.00  a 6. 00 — ordinary,  2.50  o  3. 5» 
— red,  3.50  a  4.50 — fine  red,  6.00  a  ".00 — wrapping, 
G.Oii  a  10.00— Ohio  ordinary, 3. 00a4.00— good  red  span- 
gled, 6.00  a  8.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
o  :;o. 00— Virginia,  2.50  a  8.00 — Kapahannock  2.75  a  3.50 
Kentucky,  3.00  o  5.00.  Amount  of  Inspections  Ihe  last 
week,  321  hhds.  Maryland,  and  28  hhds.  Ohio. 

Floor — while  wheat  family,  §6.00  a  1.00 — superfine 
Howard-street,  6.124  o  5.25;  city  mills,  5.00;  Susque- 
hanna, 5.00 — Corn  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.50 — Gr.uk,  best 
red  wheat,  .90  a  .93— best  white  wheat,  1.00  a  1.10 — 
ordinary  to  good,  .80  a  .90 — Corn,  .32  a  .34 — RvE,  .40 
—Oats,  bush.  .19  a  .21— Beans,  1.25 — Peas,  .60a. 15— 
Clover  seed,  4.25 — Timothy,  1.60  a  2.25 — Orchard 
Grass  Seed,  2.25  o  3 — Herd's  1  00  a  1.60 — Lucerne  31 4  a 
.50  pr.  lb, — Barley,  .60 o  62 — Flaxseed,  .15  o  .SO— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .9  a.  11 — Lou.  .13  a  .14 — .\labama,  .Ilo  .12 — 
Mississippi  .10  a  .13 — North  Carolina,  .10  o  .11 — Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .101— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  proof,  20J  a  .21— bbls. 
.221 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed, .18  o  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,  .25  o 
.30 — full  do.  .30  a  .60,  accord'g  to  qual. — Heup,  Russia, 
ton,  <J220 — Country, dew-rolled,  ton,  136  a  1 10 — water- 
rolled,  no  a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I,  bbl. 
5  16;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.25 
a  6. 60— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.81'  a  3.00;  No.  2,  2.26 
n2.50 — Mackerel,  No.  1,6.25  a  6.60;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  3, 
3.50  o  3.16 — Bacon,  hams,  Bait,  cured,  .10  o  II;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .12^ — hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9 — F«athers,  .26  n 
.28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  gS.SIJ  a  3.50 — 
ground,  1.26  bbl. 

Sales  of  fair  quality  red  wheat  yesterday,  al  90  to  91 
cts.;  do.  of  while,  98  to  1.05;  do.  of  corn,  34  cts.,  and 
yellow  do.  at  36  cents. 


Marketino — Butler,  per  lb.  .12^  a  25;  Eggs,  dozen, 
.12^;  Potatoes,  bush.  .15;  Chickens,  dozen,  2.00  a  2.60. 
Beef  prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  o  .10;  Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  J  0.1. 
young  Ducks,  doz.  2.50;  young  Lambs,  dressed,  1.15: 
Pigs,  do.  .15  a  81{;  prune  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.50  a  6.00: 
Sausages,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Soft  Crabs,  doi.  .60  a  .15;  Hard 
do.  .12}  a.  \Sj;  Peaches,  1.50  per  peck;  Pears,  .2ia  .31 
per  peck;  Apples,  .12  a  .25  per  peck;  green  Corn,  .10 
per  dozen. 
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AOB.X0X7LTVKS. 


WASUINC:  ()KJll\  Kll  BANK8. 


Sir, — III  reailiiij;  Ihr  l:i>l  riiiiilnT  of  llie  American 
Farmer,  I  oboTvi  il  tli«  Irllrr  ol'  Mr.  Jacocks,  »il- 
dressed  lo  yon,  ii|)iin  the  »iil>ject  ol"  llic  na-liing  of 
Ilia  lianUs  iiy  llie  waUTs  of  a  river,  in  hIucIi  lie  re- 
peats Ins  rfiiiie>t  for  information  of  a  renieily  by 
\rliirh  that  injury  may  lie  prevenlod.  I  was  thus 
rcniindeil  of  his  lurnier  puhlieation  which  a|i|ieared 
in  your  (laper  some  years  ago,*  in  whiih  the  same 
grievance  is  eoiiipl.nned  of,  and  also  another,  occa- 
sioned by  a  Irouhlesome  plant,  which  very  hurlAilly 
annoyed  his  crops. 

Both  sithjecis  enlaced  my  attention  al  the  time; 
and  availini;  myself  of  a  hi  lie  leisure,  I  sketched 
out  my  ub^ervaliuns  and  opinions  in  relation  to  each 
of  bis  complaints.  But  claims  of  business,  or  lisl- 
Icssness,  or  perhaps  a  want  of  entire  eoiiridence  in 
the  cNpeilienls  proposed,  induced  nie  to  lay  the  draft 
aside,  and  leave  it  since  neglected. 

AsMr.Jicoeks  has  renewed  his  application  for 
advice  from  those  who  may  be  willing  lo  otl'cr  sotne 
plan  for  his  relief,  and  as  reasonable  sut;t;eslions  of 
any  kind  may  lead  to  useful  rclleelions,  and  in  the 
end  produce  an  etTectual  preventive,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  sendinti;  you  a  copy  of  my  observa- 
tions; and  if  you  shall  consider  them  of  any  advan- 
tage to  him,  and  to  others  in  a  similar  situation,  you 
may  insert  them  in  the  Farmer. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obed't  serv't, 

N.  HAMMOND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

iSir, — livery  letter  addressed  to  you  in  your  edi- 
torial character,  may  be  considered  as  addressed  to 
all  the  readers  of  your  paper;  and  Iherf  lore  any  ol 
them,  who  from  experience  or  observation  innj"  W^ 
enabled  to  improve  the  practice,  or  to  taiiily  the  in- 
quiries of  your  correspondents,  may  be  presumed  to 
be  authorized  to  ofl'er  his  assistance. 

Many  pieces,  indeed,  have  already  appeared  iri 
your  useful  volumes,  on  which  I  have  often  intended 
to  publish  my  refleciions;  but  the  course  of  my  en- 
gagements has  not  afforded  me  the  necessary  lei- 
sure. Since  the  arrival  of  your  last  number,  a  niorc 
favourable  opportunity  has  been  allowed,  and  it  is 
about  to  be  emploved  in  makinj;  sosie  a.iswer  lo 
the  complaint  of  Mr.  .Jacocks  upon  the  injurious 
wasting  of  his  shores  by  the  action  of  thf  wind  and 
W(i  vcs. 

Proprietors  in  general,  situated  as  he  is,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  like  inconveniences,  and  mibt  be  equally 
desirous  of  knowing  in  v.hat  manna-  to  prevent 
them.  ■ 

Upon  the  broad  waters  of  Choptant  river,  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  on  the  banks  of  whi;h  this  loss  is 
seriously  suffered,  some  ol  the  owners  have,  within 
a  few  years  past,  used  hedges  of  bush-vyood  with 
great  advantage.  It  is  probable  tial  this  practice 
originated  in  the  accidental  discovry  of  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  shores  by  od  neglected  (isli- 
weirs,  along  the  sides  of  which  lie  sand  and  earlh 
were  found  to  bank  considerably  and  these  banks, 
gradually  increasing  beyond  the  surface  of  common 
tides,  became  coated  with  bent  pid  water-grass,  and 
gave  a  firm  protection  to  the  sl>re.  The  expedient 
of  erecting  a  fence  along  the  nore,  and  fillin;^  the 
ipace  between  the  rails  and  he  bank  with  br.ihes 
and  brush-wood,  has  afforde  no  protection;  and 
this  scheme  seems  to  be  abadoncd.  The  remedy 
now  practised,  consists  in  siting  a  hedge  acrn.ia 
from  the  fcan/c  of  the  shore  wenly,  thirty  or  forty 
yards  i(i(o  the  river,  accordig  to  the  depth  or  shal- 


louiiojs  ()l  the  water.  This  is  done  l>y  pl.inliiii;  iir 
driving  ^lakes  or  poles  uf  any  kiiiil  linnly  into  the 
•iarid  in  ii  single  row,  from  the  foot  of  the  bank  lo 
llie  extent  required,  (say,  in  shaljow  water,  tir  llie 
exieiit  of  forty  or  more  yards,)  at  the.  ilislanre  of 
si\  or  five  feet,  or  less  from  each  other;  and  Ihen 
wall  linn  or  intertwining  them  I  hie  kly  with  the  br;inc  li- 
es of  pine  or  cedar  bushes  IVoiii  the  I-  ittom  of  the 
v^alerlotlie  height  of  about  three  feet  above  the 
^■l^l.^ce  of  it.  The  accumulHlion  of  sand  and  earlh 
oecaMiined  by  the  interception  of  such  a  hedge  in 
llie  eiinrse  even  of  one  year  is  rem  irk;ib|e;  and 
it  is  believed  that  such  a  hedge  will  last  Ions 
enough  to  gratify  the  expectation  of  the  owner 
>\lio  shall  take  the  trouble  lo  set  it.  He  will 
In  due  time  see  Ihe  grass  appear  and  extend  it- 
self; and  it  has  always  been  observed,  that  whcre- 
evr  Ihe  grass  or  weeds  become  rooted  on  the 
shores  of  rivers,  the  banks  cease  to  be  undermined. 
Tlie  number  of  these  hedges  must  depend  upon  the 
stale  of  the  shore,  and  the  judgment  or  experience 
of  the  oivner.  They  should,  no  doubt,  be  placed 
opposite  those  portions  of  the  bank  uliich  arc  most 
aliiflcd  by  ihe  winds  and  tides,  and  in  such  inter- 
mediate places  as  may  give  the  hope  of  increased 
advantages.  It  is  asserted  also  that  sods  of  uiarsli 
grass  carefully  planted  here  and  there  upon  the 
ridges  of  sand  so  formed,  will  take  root  and  spread 
Ihenisclvcs  extensively,  and  hasten  the  security  so 
iiuicli  desired.  But  of  this  fact  I  have  no  know- 
lid;;e;  though  a  trial  so  easily  made  is  sironuly  re- 
cummended.  If  Mr.  JacocUs  could  induce  his  wild 
peas  to  grow  upon  his  shores  with  the  same  luxu- 
riance with  which  they  prosper  in  his  fields,  he  may 
be  assured  they  would  ell'ectually  protect  his  banks, 
and  compensate  in  some  degree  the  mischiefs  they 
occasion  in  other  objects  of  his  care. 

I'erhaps  these  mischiefs  cannot  now  be  entirely 
prevented;  but  it  is  believed  they  may  be  mitigated 
by  a  course  of  husbandry  which,  though  approved 
by  a  few,  is  however  rejected  by  the  many.  It  is 
(■  jposcd  to  Mr.  Japocks,  as  an  experiment,  when 
atoul  to  cullivaie  his  fields  lor  indla.i  uu...  m  ai 
spring,  to  trench-plough  a  portion  of  it,  and  to  work 
or  dress  the  crop  in  a  shallow  manner,  keeping  the 
sward,  weed*  and  seeds  below:  let  him  leave  the 
corn  stubble  in  this  state  till  Ihe  following  spring. 
Then  let  it  he  trench  ploughed'  again  and  sown  in 
oats,  using  the  harrow  and  roller.  About  the  lOth 
of  August,  let  him  trench-plough  the  oat  stubble, 
and  carefully  roll  it  over.  About  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, let  it  be  trench  ploughed  again,  sown  in  wheat, 
and  well  harrowed  and  rolled,  opening  and  clearing 
the  intermediate  furrows:  but  at  this  time  the  ground 
will  be  so  broken  and  mellow  in  consequence  of 
the  previous  culture  that  the  same  team  »vill  plough 
it  up  as  deeply  in  a  single  furrow  as  the  preceding 
Irench-ploughing;  but  so  deep  it  ought  to  be  plough- 
ed. By  this  process,  it  is  thought  that,  though  the 
wild  pea  may  not  be  destroyed,  Ihe  growth  of  it 
will  be  so  suspended  as  not  materially  lo  affect  his 
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crop  of  wheal.  And,  if  lint  l<e  upai-'d,  it  may  be 
•  uppoKcd  finiii  Uf,  MCeoiint  ofil,  that  the  nurccetliltK 
growth  of  the  pea  oiiKlit  to  br  denirable  n*  rurnith- 
ing  fine  paslurage,  g.iuil  hay,  and  B  valuable  rover 
for  the  ground.  N.  H. 

Talbot  cotiiil!/,MI.,Jlpril  2,  1811. 


*  By  trench-ploughing  is  not  intended  deep  ploughing 
with  the  use  of  a  single  plough,  which  is  extremely  la- 
borious; but  the  operation  of  two  ploughs,  one  after 
the  other,  or  of  the  same  plough  going  twice  in  the 
same  furrow — an  opcrdtion  easy  and  much  more  cfiec- 
tive,  though  requiring  more  time.  The  first  plough 
runs  four  inches  deep,  and  the  succeeding  plough  four 
inches  more;  and  thus  a  trench  is  made  in  which  the 
sivard  is  buried,  and  furnishes  nourishment  to  the  deep 
roots  of  corn.  But  the  ground  must  always  be  plough- 
ed to  the  same  depth,  and  the  different  performances  so 
regulated  that  the  soil  be  brought  uppermost  when 
wheat  or  other  small  grain  is  about  to  be  sown.'  It  is 
believed  that  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  deep 
ploughing,  has  generally  been  caused  by  omitting  to 
direct  the  same  depth  of  ploui^hing  in  the  subsequent 
operations,  and  thus  leaving  the  soil  buried  in  the  ori- 
ginal trench.  In  dressing  the  crop  of  corn,  all  the  in- 
struments should  work  to  a  deptti  less  llian  four  inches, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sward. 


i.\ii(;f,  cai-vks. 

Ciijiiin  t'illa,  Tompkint  co.,  A".  I'.,  / 
Mn.  Skikver,  .Ii/?    14,  1H28.       j 

Sir, —  In  a  communication  of  1).  \Villinm*on,  .Ir, 
on  page  l7C,of  the  nth  vol.  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, he  mentions  Id'i  lbs.  as  a  very  greit  weight  of 
a  full  blood  iiiipiuvcd  short  horned  Durham. calf. 
In  the  summec  of  last  year  I  had  dropped  (or  rather  • 
taken,)  from  a  row  of  our  small  cJunlry  breed,  a 
calf  weighing  lO.i  lbs.  The  calf  was  d-'ad  «hen 
extracteil,  owing  lo  a  dillii  iilt  p:irt'iri(ion  and  Ihe 
cow  not  having  timely  :issistanrc.  Then',  was  alwi 
dropped  by  a  coiiiiiion  country  cow.  which  I  sold 
this  springlieforc  calling,  a  calf  wciiLhing  the  same, 
(lOJihs.)  Thi'se  calves  were  both  from  my  lull 
blooil  bull  of  the  mixed  Lancashire  long  horned 
and  Holdcrness  breeds;  and  there  have  been  various 
calves  from  the  same  hull  and  common  cws  weigh- 
ing 9J  lbs.  and  iifiwanls.  I  have  not  weighed  any 
of  my  full  blood  calves,  but  doubt  not  from  their 
appearance  at  Ihe  lime  they  were  dropped,  that  se- 
veral of  them  Would  have  exceeded  the  largest  of 
these  weights,  and  purlicularly  a  bull  calf  dropped 
this  spring  by  a  lieiler  not  quite  three  years  old,  of 
Ihe  same  breed  viilh  the  bull  before  mentioned,  and 
which  had  been  to  a  young  bull  I  own,  which  is  half 
of  Ihe  same  breed  and  half  of  the  improved  short 
horned  Durham  breed.  This  calf  I  speak  of  par- 
ticularly, he  having  extremely  large  joints,  and 
being  very  long  and  round  in  the  body,  and  also 
being  quarter  blood  of  Ihe  breed 'of  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson gives  Ihe  specimen;  which  specimen  I 
should  not  consider  worthy  of  superior  praise  for 
the  breed  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Our  rnmmci'  couiilry  cattle  arc  gonerally  small, 
a  full  blood  two-year  old  being  commonly  as  large 
as  the  general  run  ni'  full  grown  animals. 
Very  respectfully,  I  am,  sir. 
Your  obed't  serv't. 

W.  T.  LAWRENCE 


HIGHLAND  RICE-INDIGO. 

Buckingham  county,  Va.,  Jlug.  18,  I8S8. 
Mn.  Skivxfr, 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  inquire,  through  the  columns 
of  your  inestimable  "American  Farmer,"  whether 
there  is  any  kind  of  grain  cullivaleil  in  the  L^nited 
States  under  the  denomination  of  "Highland  Rice?"' 
And  if  so,  whether  it  is  the  same,  or  a  different  spe- 
cies from  Ihe  (^uinar,  presented  to  you  by  F.  S. 
Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  in  March  latt — where 
it  can  he  obtained,  and  the  proper  process  of  culti- 
vating it? 

1  also  wish  to  make  some  inquiry  relative  to  the 
Red  or  Turkey  Indigo:  Whether  cotton  can  really 
be  dyed  red  with  it,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  process? 

About  fivc-andlwinly  years  ago,  a  gentleman 
who  had  moved  from  this  county  and  settled  in 
Georgia  a  few  years  before,  relurmd  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  former  residence,  and  brought  with 
him  some  of  the  rice  and  indigo  seed  above  men- 
tioned, and  said  that  coHon  was  dyed  red  with  the 
indigo,  but  he  bad  neglected  to  obtain  a  recipe  how 
to  use  it. 

A  few  days  ago  I  ascertained  that  Ihe  indigo  wm 
still  growing  within  a  few  miles  of  me,  and  went  to 
see  it-  1  found  it  a  lar^c  umbelUferout  plant,  much 
larger  and  coarser  than  our  common  indigo,  and 
having  a  yellow  blossom.  The  old  lady  in  whose 
garden  it  was,  said  she  had  heard  that  Ihe  red  or 
Turkey  cotton  was  dyed  with  it,  but  that  she  was 
ignorant  of  the  process;  that,  in  trying  experimenta 
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with  it,  she  had   succeeded  in   producing  a  yellow, 
but  covdd  not  oblnin  a  red  colour. 

Your  most  obed't.  L.  BOLLING. 


(From  a  Bedford,  Pa.  Paper.) 
PLOUGHING, 
Hi  Depth  to  be  Res'ilnted  by  the  JVci|ure  of  the  Soil, 
and  (if  the  Cioj)  to  be  raised. 
Earls  Slinison,  and   Lorain,  disapprove  of  deep 
ploughing.     'I'hc  ideas  of  the  former  appear  to  be 
"rounded  on  the  beneficial  I'tfects  of  shallow  ploiigh- 
uig  on   his  oivn  particular  farm.     It  is  a  practical 
result  of  a  solitary  experiment. 

Lorain  argues  that  deep  plonjihins;  places  the 
rich  surface  luould  below  the  reach  of  the  roots  ol- 
thc  vcsetable,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to  except 
when  the  surface  of  the  soil  has  been  exhausted  i)y 
a  bad  system  of  tilla',!e.  and  the  sulisoil  i»  rich  and 
deep,  aiid  will  supply  the  deficieiu-ies  in  vei;etable 
pabulum,  caused  by  frequent  plouijhing  and  severe 
cropping. 

The  advocates  of  deep  ploughins  [and  Toll  led 
the  way,]  afsert.  that  at  every  ploii-l.ing  a  great 
fermentation  takes  place,  and  an  exhalation  of  many 
tons  to  the  acre;  and  that  the  quaulily  of  gas  ex- 
haled is  in  a  ratio  with  the  depth  the  earth  is  mov 
ed;  that  the  ground  being  moved  to  a  <,;ri  at  depth, 
the  roots  of  the  plants  have  jfreatir  latitude  to  ex- 
tend Ihemsclvee,  and  consequently  the  facilities  of 
collecting  their  food  multiplied;  that  the  moisture 
does  not  evaporate  as  rapidly  from  deep,  as  from 
shallow  moved  earth— consequently,  the  plants  are 
less  affected  by  dry  seasons. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  truth  in  each  hypothesis; 
but  "who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?"     It 
is  probable  the  practice  of  each  is  advisable  under 
certain   ciicurastanccs.     I   cannot,  however,  recon- 
cile the  theory  of  Lorain   with  the  practice  of  the 
Chinese.     Tliey  never  suflTer   their  lands  to  rest— 
they  plough  deep  and  spade  deep;  but  then  they 
manure  for  every  crop.     Hut  from   whence  comes 
the  matter,  the  material  which  enalik*  them  '«  '^V 
turn  as  much  to  the  soil  as  they  lalie  from  it?     VVe 
snswer,  by  the  strictest  caxe  of  the  barn  yard  ma- 
nure; by  a  judicious  use  of  lime,  ashes,  and  above 
all,  the  preservation  of  that   most  powerful   of  all 
manures,  ni■,;ht-^oil,  without  which  last,  China  would 
not  support,  by  a  number  of  millions,  as  many  souls 
as  now  find  plenty  and  happiness   under  the  auspi 
cesofa  wise  and   benignant  goveiuinent;  but  our 
vulgar,  barbarian  prejudices,  cau-e  us  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  nuisance.     In  i'ekin.  Nankin,  &.C.  it  is  mix.  d 
with  lime  fashioned  into  cakes,  and  exposed  on  the 
shambles  for  sale  to  tlie  country  people. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  relation  of  what 
one  has  done  in  the  pursuit  of  one's  profession,  is 
worth  a  volume  of  theory.  To  relate  actual  expe- 
riments, I  conceive  to  be  the  best  way  of  conveying 
information  to  the  great  mass  of  readers. 

In  the  fall  of  iSai,  I  fenced  in  about  an  acre  of 
land  for  a  garden,  alter  cutting  the  timber  oil  it.— 
It  was  manured  and  well  brok.-n  up.  In  the  spring 
it  was  harrowed,  cross-harrowed,  and  sown  wiili 
some  garden  seeds.  The  crop  was  poor,  as  might 
\>t  expected  from  such  rough  preparation.  I  bail 
often  heard  of  trenching  a  garden,  and  knew  that 
Mr.  McMahon,  late  of  I'liilnd.lphia,  seedsman,  had 
trenched  his  garden  two  fiet  de.p.  When  I  saw  it 
jome  fifteen  years  ago,  it  »vas  astonishingly  produc- 
tive. William  Cobbett,  in  his  excellent  book  on 
gardening,  rccommenils  the  practice  strongly.  I 
determined  to  make  the  trial,  and  if  the  success 
justified  the  expense,  to  trench  my  whole  garden. 

In  the  fall  of  1825,  the  garden  was  manured  bea- 
Tily  with  a  vegetabli:  substance,  taken  from  a  cran- 
berry swamp,  (Mr.  Eustis' .is/i  I'ocosiii.)  mixed  with 
lime,  ashes  and  barn-yard  manure.  A  bed  of  four 
■qaare  rods  ivas  marked  out,  and  tivo  men,  each 
with  a  grubbing  hoe  and  shovel,  began  to  dig  a 


trench  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  When 
this  was  dug,  they  began  another  trench  of  the 
same  width,  the  earth  of  which  was  thrown  into 
the  first  dug  trench,  the  top  soil,  lime,  ashes  and 
all,  into  the  bottom,  and  the  bottom  soil  on  the  top. 
This  work  was  continued  till  the  bed  was  trenched, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  labour. 

Dung  was  hauleil  on' the  top,  spaded  in,  and  in 
the  spring  parsnips  were  sown  in  drills,  and  radishes 
between  the  parsnips.  The  radishes  vegetated 
weaklv;  the  greater  part  died  by  reason  of  frost  or 
other  causes, 


HORTICTTZiTUKB. 


ON  TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 
Mr.  Editor, 

A  very  imperfect  notice,  in   some  of  the  papers, 

of  a  new  method  of  transplanting,  lately  suggested 
in  England,  has  draxvn  down  upon  that  method  un- 
i-.crited  censure.  Among  other  persons,  one  ofyour 
orrespondents  (from  Lancaster  county.  I  believe,) 


has  animadverted  on  it  severely,  and,  if  the  system 

riie   few   that  survived   were  very  I  had  been  what  he  understood  it  to  be,  justly.     His 

small  and  ligneous,  and   totally  unlit  to  eat.     Very    gh^ervations  are  perfectly  correct,  throughout;  and 


few  of  the  parsnips  came  up,  and  supposing  tl 
frost  had  destroyed  them  in  the  seed  leaf,  I  resowed 
them.  About  the  middle  of  June,  found  the  pros- 
pect of  a  crop  desperate,  and  having  some  beet 
plants,  set  them  out  in  the  vacant  spaces.  These 
nourished  well,  some  of  them  attaining  the  weight 
of  four  or  five  pounds.  The  parsnips  were  good 
for  nothing. 

Ill  the  spring  of  1827,  this  bed  was  again  manur- 
ed, dug  well  with  the  spade,  and  sown  in  parsnips. 
They  were  well  worked  during  the  summer,  and 
harvested  the  middle  of  November;  a  fioor  crop, 
h.id  straggling  of  roots.  A  carrot,  the  seed  of  which 
had  no  doubt  been  deposited  by  accident,  came  up 
in  the  bed  and  was  dressed  with  the  parsnips.  It 
attained  an  unusually  large  size  and  was  very  finely 
formed. 

A  vintner  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  trenched 
his  vineyard  as  I  did  my  [larsnip  bed,  sowed  carrot 
seed  on  the  fresh  earth,  which  was  a  slate  gravel, 
and  the  crop  was  large  and  very  fine. 

It  appears  from  this  that  beets  and  carrots  thrive 
well  on  land  which  has  been  deeply  moved,  though 
the  subsoil  contains  but  little  vegetable  matter, 
while  parsnips  and  radishes  decline  anil  die.  It  is 
a  fair  inference  that  deep  ploughing  is  beneficial  to 
some  vegetables  and  injurious  to  others;  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  must  be  made  to  contain  the 
nutriment  of  plants  before  ilio  s.ed  is  deposiie.f,  o' 
till-  plain  will  not  arrive  at  its  greatest  .xcollencei 
that  planta  absorb  a  portion  of  their  fooJ  by  the 
agency  of  the  (oliage;  and  that  the  radicula  is  a 
cu-agent  in  the  work;  that  the  larger  the  leates,  the 
greater  is  the  absorption  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
The  less  will  it  exhaust  the  soil.  Hence  beets  and 
cabbage  are  not  as  great  exhausters  as  oats. 

Tobacco,  however,  is  said  to  be  a  great  exhaust- 
er, and  no  doubt  is  so-  Hut  tobacco  returns  nutbini^ 
to  the  soil;  nine-tenths  of  the  plant  is  shipi'id  to 
other  countries.  But  if  cabbage  or  beets  are  fed 
to  cows  on  the  land,  as  much  fertilizing  matter  is 
deposited  as  will  compensate  for  exhaustion  by  their 
culture,  and  I  believe  much  more,  because  the  nu- 
tritious gas  attracted  by  the  plant  from  the  almos- 
plu  re  is  concentrated  there,  and  will  serve  in  re- 
production, if  not  sutr.'reil  to  escape. 

In  August  last,  I  placed  some  manure  from  the 
bog  pen  round  some  beets.  Their  tops  soon  exhi- 
bited the  ellects  of  the  application,  nourishing  be- 
yond expectation.  What  the  result  would  have 
liien,  I  was  prevented  from  observing,  by  reason  ol 
one  of  the  domestics,  seeing  the  tops  remarkably 
liixuiianl,  pulling  them  for  the  cows.  Eiom  the 
moment   of    this    operatioM    the    plant    ceased 
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yet  the  new  mode  of  transplanting  is  a  most  valua- 
ble discove.'y,  and  founded  upon  reason.  It  is  my 
present  purpose  to  describe  and  vindicate  it. 

What  I  shall  say  will  be  taken  almos^allogether 
from  an  article  in  the  74lh  number  of  the  London 
l^iiarteily  Review,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Sir 
Walter  .Scott;  of  whicli  the  snbj.'ct  is  a  book  by 
.Sir  Henry  Steuart,  enlithil  "The  Plautcr'i  6'iiidc; 
iir,  a  J'ruclicid  Essiiy  on  the  best  method  of  pit)ing-  ini- 
iiiciliute  efftcl  to  tonod,  by  the  removiil  <f  large  Irect 
and  underwiiod;  being  an  attempt  to  place  the  art 
on  fixed  principles,  and  to  apply  it  to  general  pur- 
piisfs,  uscfid  and  ornamental." 

Sir  Henry  Steuart,  it  seems,  is  the  proprietor  of 
"Allanton,"  (I  quote  from  the  Review,)  "an  ancient 
possession  of  this  branch  of  the  house  of  Steuart, 
which  had  not  originally  much  to  recommend  it  to 
the  owner,  except  its  recollections.     Situated  in  llie 
county  of  Lanaik,  it  is   removed   from  the  vale  of 
the  Clyde,  which   presents  such    beautiful   scenery 
to  the  eye  of  the   traveller.     The  soil  is  moorish, 
and  the  view  from  the  front  of  the  house  must,  be- 
fore it   was  clotliid   with   wood,  \y.\\e  consisted   in 
iiregiilar  swells  ami  slopes,  presenting  certainly  no 
striking  features  cither  of  grandeur  or  beauty— pro- 
liahly    just  not  ugly."     The  fame  of   Sir  Henry's 
improvements  having  gone  abroad,  a  committee  of 
gentleaien""  "supposed   to   be   well   acqu.iinted  witb 
country    matters,    and     pariicularly    with    the    ma- 
nagement   of    plantations,"    were   deputed    by    tho 
Scottish   Highland   Society,  and   visited   the    plars 
in  September,  1823.     The  committee  found  birch, 
aih,  Scotch  elm,  sycamore,  lime,  and   horse  chest- 
nut trees,  which   had    been,  at  one   time  or  other, 
transplanted, ."growing  with  \igour  and  luxuriance, 
in  t\ie  most  exposed  situations."     "The  trees  were 
of  virions  sizes.     .Some  which  had  been  transplant- 
ed some  years  since,  were  from  SO  to  40  feet  high, 
or  more.     The  girth  of  the  largest  was  from  5  feet 
3  inches  to  5  feet  8  inches,  at  a  fool  and  a  half  from 
the  grou'id.     Other   trees,  which  had   been  only  six 
months  tiausplantcd,  were  from  211  to  SO  feet  high; 
and   the   piitlemen  of   the  committee  ascertained 
their  girth  to    be   about    two    leet    and    an   half,  or 
three  fe't,  it  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground." 

The  conmittee  were  particularly  struck  with  a 
mood,  whiil  Sir  Henry  had  created.  Though  i( 
was  but  Jiieyears  since  this  copse  had  been  formed, 
••bis  visitors  vssigued  no  less  a  space  than  from  SO 
to  40  years  at  Ijie  probable  time  in  which  such  a 
screen  could  hvp  been  formed  by  ordinary  means. 


to 


THE  BEE  MILLER. 

The  following  method  of  destroying  a  very  per- 
nicious insect  has  been  recommended,  and  is  at 
least  worth  the  trial.  To  a  pint  of  sweelen.d  wa- 
ter (sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey)  add  half  a  gill 
of  vinegar;  set  this  in  an  open  vessel  on  the  top  ot 
the  hive,  and  at  night,  when  the  miller  comes  to  bis 
work  of  destruction,  he  will  prefer  this  composi- 
tion, and,  diving  into  it,  immediately  drown. 


From  the  factswiiicb  they  witnessed,  the  rommitte* 
repoiti'd  it  as  tr^ir  imanimoiis  upininn.  that  the  art 
of  transpilnlati<^,ns  practised  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
o  calculated  to  nticUrate,  in  an  cxlraorilinary  degree, 
the  powrr  if  laisAg  wood,  tchclhcr  for  beauty  or  shel- 
ter. Tliiy  adileilthat  of  all  the  trees  they  examin- 
ed, one  alone  scei\ed  to  have  failn';  and  that,  being 
particulirly  intenlin  this  point  ol  inquiry,  they  had 
lookrd  closely  for  smploms  of  any  dead  tree  hav- 
ing been  reiiiove<l,villiout  being  able  to  discover 
any  siirb,  although  the  traces  of  such  a  process 
could  not  have  esctjcd  their  notice  had  they  ex- 
isted." 


•Lord  Bcllliaven,  SirArcliibald  Campbell,  Sir  Wal- 
ler Scott,  Lord  Corehou»,  and  Alexander  Young,  Esq. 
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Accorilinic  to  Sir  Mtnry's  Ri'iicral  ,Hl«lomcnl,  the 
fize  of  llic  Itoe  to  be  subjrctoil  to  tlitf  process  of 
traiis|iliiiitalii)ii,  is  a  mere  i|iio»lion  of  expense.  "A 
large  tree  may  be  rrmovetl  ivitb  the  same  certainty 
of  success  as  a  lesser  one;  but  it  requires  engines  of 
greater  power,  a  more  niuiierous  force  of  labourers, 
and  the  expense  is  fuumt  to  increase  in  a  rapidly 
progres.sive  ratio."  In  his  practice  at  Allanlon,  he 
considers  a  tree  of  six  or  ci^ht  inches  in  di.inieler, 
or  two  feet  in  girth,  as  the  least  size  lit  to  encoun- 
ter the  elemonls.  '-If  planted  out  sinfjiy,  eighteen 
inches  and  two  feet  in  .  diameter  are  anion^  the 
lar);eat  specimens,  and  plants  of  about  a  foot  In 
diameter  may  be  considered  as  a  medium  size,  being 
both  manat;t\iblc  and  of  size  enough  to  produce 
immediate  ellVet  upon  the  landscape,  and  to  oppose 
resistance  to  the  storm." 

To  prepare  a  tree  for  transplantation,  especially 
if  the  roots  be  scanty  and  defieieni.  Sir  Henry 
somelitues  causes  it  "to  be  cut  round  with  a  trench 
thirty  inches  deep,  leaving  onlyrtwo  or  three  strong 
roots  uncut,  to  act  as  stays  against  the  wind.  The 
earth  in  then  returned  into  the  trench,  and  when 
taken  up  at  llie  end  of  two  or  three  years,  with  the 
purpose  of  final  remov.>l,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
roots  have  formei),at  the  points  where  they  were 
fevered,  numbers  of  tassels  (so  to  speak,)  composed 
of  slender  fibres,  which  must  be  taken  the  greatest 
care  of  at  the  time  of  removal,  and  will  be  found 
completely  to  su[)ply  the  original  deficiency  of  roots. 
The  "Allantonian  process  of  removing  and  re- 
planting the  tree,"  is  the  following: 

"The  tree  is  loosened  in   the  ground  by  a  set  of 
labourers,  named  pickmcn,  who,  with  Instruments 
made  for  the  purpose,  first  ascertain  with  accuracy 
how  far  the  roots  of  the  subject  extend.     This  is 
easily  known  when  the  subject  has  been  cut  round, 
as  the  trench  marks   the  line  where  the  roots  have 
been  amputated.     Jf  the  tree  has  not  sustained  this 
previous  operation,  the   extent  of  the   roots  will  bo 
found  to   correspond  with   that  of  the  branches. — 
The  pickers  then  proceed  to  bare  the  roots  from  the 
earth  with  the  utmost  attention  not  to  injure  them." 
••  I'he  roots  are   then   extricated   from  the  soil.     A 
mass  of  earth  is  left  to  form  a  ball  close  to  the  stem 
itself,  and  it  is  recommended  to  suffer  two  or  (bree 
feet  of  the  original  sward  to  adhere  to  it.     The  ma- 
thine  is  next  brought  up  to  the  stem  of  tne  tree 
with  great  caution.     This  is  the  engine  deriscd   by 
Browne,  and  considerably   improved  by  Sr  Henry 
Steuart.     It  is  of  three  sizes,  that  being  rsed  which 
is  best  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  is  drawn 
by  one,  or,  at   most,  two   horses.     It  csnsists   of  a 
atrong  pole,  mounted   upon  two  high  vheels.     It  is 
run  up  to  the  tree,  and  the  pole,stronpy  secured  to 
the  tree  while  both  are  in  a  perpeiidiiular  posture, 
IS  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  posili>n,  and  in  de- 
scending in  obedience  to  the  purchafe,  operates  as 
a  lever,  which,  aided  by   the  exerlirns  of  the  pick- 
men,  rends  the  tree  out  of  the  soil.    The  tree  is  so 
laid   upon    the    machine    as    to   bilance   the   roots 
against  the  branches,  and  it  is  woiderful  how  slight 
an  effort  is  necessary  to  pull   thf  engine  when  this 
equilibrium  is  preserved.     To  ke.:p  the  balance  just, 
one  man,  or  two,  are  placed  alot  among  the  branch- 
es of  the  tree,  where  they  shit  their  places,  like  a 
(ort  of  moveable  ballast,  until  the  just  distribution 
of  the  weight  is  ascertained.    '1  he  roots,  as  well  as 
the  branghes,  are  lied  up  doing  the  transportation 
of  the  tree,  it  being   of  the  last   consequence  that 
neither  should   be   lorn   or    efaced   by  dra^gin?  on 
the  ground   or   interfering  with   the   wheels.     The 
mass,  when  put  in  motion^s  manceuvred  something 
like  a  piece  of  arldlcry,  1/  a  steersman   at  the  fur 
ther  end.     It  requires  acertain  nicety  of  steerase, 
and  the  whole  process  -^s  its  risks,  as  may  appear 
from  a  very  sood  stori'old  by  Sir  Henry,  p.  -232." 
I  have  maile   this  Inz   quotation,  that  your  rea- 
ders  may  understau'  the  process;  but   I   will   not 
tretpati  on  the  oarr^  space  of  your  columns  with 


the  y//ii/oj(i/i/ii/ 1(1  Sir  Henry's  pl.in,  nor  by  ileseribing 
the  Mibsecpicnt  planlini;,  watering, &c.  wliirli  must  be 
obviiius  to  every  one  who  h.is  had  any  experience. 

I.el  us  come  to  the  expense.  Sir  Henry  infiiriiis 
us,  that  the  largest  trees  he  has  been  in  llie,  habit  of 
removing,  "being  from  ilj  to  35  feet  hii;li,  m.iy  be 
managed,  by  expert  and  evperienceil  wi)rk:nen,  for 
from  10  sliiillngs  to  IS  shillings  each,  (from  Ji.iiS 
to  JJ.OO)  at  half  a  mile's  distance;  ami  the  smallest 
beins  from  IS  to  ib  feet,  for  U  to  8  shillings,"  (from 
§1  50  to  8-2.00) 

From  these  slalcmcnts  you  will  perceive,  sir,  that 
your  correspondent's  rc-mirks  are  perfectly  correct 
as  applied  generally  to  this  country,  but  that  Sir 
Henry  Steuart's  processor  transplantation  has  been 
pronounced  by  competent  judges,  and  manlleslly 
is,  a  most  valuable  one  for  such  a  country  as  Kng- 
land.  In  the  United  Slates  we  seldom  h.ive  occa- 
sion to  wish  to  transport  a  wood  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  we  are  reasonably  content  with  await 
ing,  where  we  undertake  a  plantation,  the  growth 
of  small  trees  into  larger  ones.  But  there  are  many 
even  here,  in  which  Sir  H.  Steuart's  method  may, 
and  no  doubt  will,  be  pursued  to  great  effect.  No 
matter  how  small  a  tree  may  be,  it  is  always  better, 
as  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  tree  is  concerned,  to 
preserve  its  roots  entire,  than  (o  mutilate  them;  and 
the  less  the  roots  are  injured  or  diminished,  the  less 
trimming  will  be  necessary  of  the  branches.  To 
remove  a  tree  without  curtailing  its  roots  materially, 
is  assuredly  more  expensive  than  to  dig  it  up,  and 
chop  off  its  roots  within  a  foot  of  the  stem,  with  a 
pick  axe,  as  you  see  many  persons  do;  and  to  re- 
move a  large  tree  carefully,  is  assuredly  more  trou- 
blesome and  expensive,  than  to  remove  a  small  one 
in  the  same  manner.  But  the  ex|)ense  is,  after  all, 
not  very  great,  as  we  have  seen;  and  there  are  many 
persons  too  impatient  to  wait,  too  active  to  be  de- 
terred by  difficulty,  or  too  rich  to  regard  the  cost, 
who  will  have  reason  !o  rejoice  that  a  noble  tree  of 
two  feet  in  diameter  and  forty  feet  tall,  can  be  trans- 
planted by  any  process  whatsoever.  I  do  not  say 
that  /shall  adopt  this  process;  but  I  say  that  there 
are  many  who  can  and  will.  On  a  much  smaller 
scale,  and  without  the  use  of  the  engine  spoken  of 
by  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  I  have  practised  the  same 
method  with  complete  success;  and  I  am  ok' opinion, 
that  even  where  we  do  diininish  the  roots  of  the 
transplinted  tree,  it  is  belter  not  to  shorten  the 
branches,  unless  the  roots  be  very  iiiurh  curtailed 
indeed.  I  doubt  whether  the  relation  between  the 
roots  and  the  branches  be  so  accurately  poised,  that 
every,  even  the  slightest  relrencliment  of  the  for- 
mer calls  for  a  proportional  reduclion  in  the  latter. 
Last  Novenilier,  I  transplanted  many  trees,  some 
of  consider.ible  size,  and  I  acted  with  success  upon 
these  [)iiiu-iples.  Among  the  rest,!  transplanted  from 
abou'  half  a  mile's  distance,  with  a  carl  and  one 
horse,  a  while  or  Weighniouth  pine,  15  or  •20reel  hi"h 
and  G  inches  in  di.;iiieter  at  '2  feet  above  the  ground, 
without  shortening  or  taking  off  a  single  tivii;  or 
leaf;  and  although  much  of  its  roots  must  have 
been  left  where  it  i)rii;inally  stood,  it  has  grown,  in 
every  limb,  from  12  to  IS  inches,  and  is  as  nourish- 
ing as  any  tree  on  my  place.  I  am  always  careful 
that  as  much  of  the  root  shuuld  be  preserved  as  can 
be  wilhoiit  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  but  I  have  re- 
marked that  those  trees  (for  there  were  some,)  that 
were  headed  or  trimmed,  are  less  vigotirous  and 
thriving  than  those  that  were  not.  This  is  a  strong 
instance,  for  evergreens  are  much  more  impatient 
of  removal,  than  deciduous  trees. 

I  think  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  although 
Sir  Henry  Steuart's  method  may  not,  for  a  long 
lime  at  least,  be  conimonly  adopted  in  this  country, 
yet,  that  whoever,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  shall 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  it,  »vill  find  it  a  most  va- 
luable means  of  rural  improvement.  It  might  be 
made  particularly  useful  in  our  cities.  Ami  I  think 
it  may  also  be  said,  that  the  piinciplea  upon  which 


It  IS  founded  may  be  advantagenunly  obeyed  n  the 
Iran. plantation  of  all  Iree.,  wbclher  great  or  •mall, 
and  whether  they  be  to  he  removed  in  the  ordinary 
way  or  by  his  proce,,;  fur  it  is  reasonable  to  nup- 
po^c  that  the  le»s  the  roots  are  lacerated  and  abu»cd, 
the  less  injury  or  shock  the  Iree  il»elf  will  he  found 
to  have  auslaiiied,  and  the  lens  nrcnsary  it  will  be 
to  Hiiiputalc  any  of  its  li,„|„.  |ri|,j,  |,n|  operation 
must  be  performed,  let  it  be  accomplished  in  thin- 
ning out  the  head,  by  entirehj  rrmoeing  certain 
branches,  and  not  by  iliortetiing  any  of  llicm.  Uy 
this  means  the  Iree  would  be  less  disfiicurrd. 

Alt  AMaTii'e. 

WINK. 

M.  de  Saint  Vincent  has,  after  repealed  (rial*, 
discovered  that  the  enclosing  of  wine  in  hollies,  br 
parchment,  or  a  portion  of  common  bladcler,  instead 
of  corks,  has  the  effect  of  remlering  its  flavour,  lu 
a  few  weeks,  equal  to  that  of  the  oldest  wines,  from 
such  covering  possessing  the  property  of  only  al- 
lowing the  aqueous  exhalations  to  escape,  but  bcii.g 
wholly  impenetrable  to  the  spirit  or  body  of  li.e 
wine. 


iNvntixrjLiM  izMCP&ovsiMEsxra?. 


THE  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  ST^IES. 

Ornamental  Decoration  of  Farms,  t^e. 

They  will  pardon  me  when  I  assert,  that  there  !• 
no  other  class  of  men  in  the  United  States  so  little 
sensible  of  the  dignity  of  their  own  character,  or  so 
unconscious  of  their  elevated  rank  in  society  as  the 
farmers  and  planters.  Not  because  this  great  borir 
of  citizens  are  unequal  to  other  classes  in  every 
quality  that  ought  to  distinguish  man,  bat  simi.iy 
Irom  a  customary  perpetuation  of  feudal  ideas.  a-« 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  themselves  led  to  undv- 
value  their  own  profession.  Can  all  the  combin*- 
tions  of  nature  and  art  produce  another  whole  eqtiil 
to  a  well  conducted  farm?  I  answer  at  once,  ttie y 
cannot.  Can  every  exertion  of  the  human  intellect 
in  any  other  situation  in  society,  comprise  so  murti 
of  rational  improvement,  and'  social  happiness  iis 
can  be  cheaply  and  securely  united  in  a  well  educat- 
ed family  on  a  farm.'     I  fearlessly  answer  not. 

Within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  has  the  veir 
frame  of  our  social  compact  been  shaken,  if  not 
actually  friictured  by  debates,  in  and  out  of  our  l<- 
gislative  halls,  whether  the  families  of  the  United 
States  farmers  should  be  clothed  with  the  prodn-e 
of  their  own  hands,  or  from  the  productions  of  Asi- 
atic and  F'.uropean  looms.  \Vith  any  adequate  coh- 
ccption  of  the  incalculable  advantages  of  their  v- 
tuition,  the  f.irmers  and  planters  would  have  silcnr- 
ed  such  debates  in  a  aioinenl,  not  by  a  tariff  but  nr 
becominit,  what  Iheir  position  in  "the  community 
enable  them  to  be,  their  own  manufdClurers. 

Let  not  the  reader  he  startled  at  the  preceding 
postulate,  it  contains  in  its  utmost  latitude  nothing 
of  inappNoable  theory,  nothing  of  fanciful  Utopian 
speculation,  but  it  contains  what  may,  and  what  has 
in  partial  instances  been  effected.  There  is,  I  am 
rejoiced  to  say,  miniature  pictures  of  farms  scatter- 
ed over  the  United  Slates,  such  as  the  eye,  and  the 
heart  can  scan  with  undiminished  delight.  Tticre 
are  farms  on  which  no  dread  of  a  change  of  mar- 
kets deprive  its  inmates  of  their  rest,  and  on  which 
within  and  without,  reigns  the  purest  taste  in  n:oral 
and  physical  operations.  One  such  an  example  I  am 
again  happy  to  say,  is  very  seldom  found  as  a  lonely 
flower  on  a  barren  heath,  but  such  examples  it 
must  be  said  with  regret,  have  a  far  too  limiltd  \tt- 
fluence,  and  in  many  instances,  contrasts  exist  be- 
tween contiguous  estates  which  would  leeai  in- 
credible if  not  realized. 

"What  is  the  reason,"  once  observed  a  very  •«»- 
sible  man  to  me,  on  teeing   two  beautiful  yoasc 
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quakers,  hiotlier  and  sisl«r,  |)assiiig  along,  "that  llie 
dress  of  these  peopic,  so  simple,  s-o  i  If  t;iint,  and  si> 
universally  adiniicd,  is  not  as  universally  adopted  =  " 
"What  is  the  reason,"  I  replied,  "Ih^.t,  a  couipaiiy  ol 
fashionables  at  an  asseuildy,  bedeekeil  in  all  llie 
meretricious  trappiiii!;s,  \vliii:h  disloiled  lancy  can 
couccive,  express  an  undiviiled  admiration  of  some 
one  person,  amonnH  (hem.  utterly  unadorned?" 
"Because,"'  replied  my  friend,  "it  is  easier  lo  feci  the 
charm  of  simpliiily,  than  to  imilalc  ivliat  is  really 
in  the  mind."  "Then,"  replied  I,  "you  have  answered 
both  our  qucslions;  but  as  «e  are  on  such  a  sub 
jcct,  let  nie  request  you  to  inform  me  if  you  can, 
and  you  will  1  knoiv  pardon  the  den)an<l,  wl.y  it  is 
that  you  and  many  more  of  our  neiKl'lfours  •'<>  "o' 
imitate  in  your  domestic  concerns  the  simple  and  el- 
feclual  management  of  the  father  of  the  two  IniiiR 
|)ir;tures  of  moral  beaulv  which  we  have  just  passed." 
Aly  frieiid  smiled  and  'blushed,  but  turned  the  con- 
versalion  on  another  subject.  '1  liis  incident,  v\hich 
was  fact,  has  never  been  by  me  forgotlcn,  thou:;li 
thirty  years  have  [lasscd  since  it  occurred,  and  the 
tvro  men,  the  one  with  whom  I  was  convi-rsinj;  and 
he  of  whom  we  were  .'peaking,  have  long  since 
gone  lo  their  native  earth.  I  mention  the  subject 
here,  as  it  aflords  me  the  means  of  sketchinji;  a 
drau;;h(  from  nature  of  what  a  farm  n  ay  be  made, 
where  apparent  though  unreal  obstacles  would  ap- 
p.il  ordinary  minds. 

In  the  wilda  (Ik  n  of  the  west,  amid  prime- 
val forests,  as  early  as  1760,  did  Setli  Kuiberton  (i.x 
his  abode.  On  the  day  he  chose  his  earthly  home 
on  the  iNIononKahela,  the  far  best  treasure,  possess- 
ed by  the  yoiiHK  and  viKorous  Seth,  was  a  wife  also 
youn;;  and  like  her  husband  endowed  uilh  unbend- 
ing moral  eourage.  Some  little,  and  but  little 
wealth  Ihcy  had, 'it  is  true,  but  far  b  .^s  than  had 
many  of  their  neighbour  emigrants  The  forest 
Was  to  be  attacked,  and  it  was  attacked  most  suc- 
cessfully. Houses  were  to  be  built,  and  tbcy  n-crc 
built,  lields  were  to  be  cleared,  and  im  adows,  orch- 
ards and  Hardens  planted,  and  an  elegant  house, 
•urroundcd  with  meadows,  gardens  and  fields,  soon 
appeared. 

It  was  on  this  very  farm  that  thirty  years  after 
its  ori;jinal  opening,  I  imbibed  those  enlhusiastic 
feelings  which  1  have  ever  since  iniiuUed  when  any 
iimilar  met  my  '-ve.  It  was  a  scene  to  which  I 
again  and  again  passed  and  repassed,  and  on  which 
I  many  a  time  sojourned,  and  what  may  well  ex- 
cite astonishment,  it  was  from  the  shelves  of  Seth 
Kmberton,  that  I  read  Locke,  Rtid,  Home,  Lord 
Kaimes,  Blair,  Thmnpson ,  Milton,  ice.  \  ears  be- 
fore restrictive  systems  were  made  the  subject  ol 
debates,  as  restrictive  of  any  uselul  purpose,  the 
true  principles  on  which  the  economy  of  a  larm 
should  be  founded  were  carried  into  actual  opera 
tioD  on  a  theatre  almost  exposed  to  the  knife  of  the 
lavage. 

The  house  and  out  houses  as  they  existed  in  I  <!)0, 
»too<l  on  a  swelling  eminence,  the  ground  falling 
by  a  gentle  declivity  in  every  direction.  Two 
branches  met  and  lonned  a  line  livulet  lo  the  south 
amid  a  meadow  which  swept  like  one  great  carpel 
from  the  garden  and  orclmrd.  'J  he  orchard  where 
not  a  branch  seemed  lo  be  unproductive  or  reiluii- 
dant,  rose  over  a  fine  knoll  lo  the  easlwaid,  whilst 
the  gardi  n,  in  which  a  larill'  of  exclusion  had  ba- 
nished every  useless  herb,  really  smiled  in  culture 
from  the  western  wall  of  the  mansion.  The  Kin- 
berlons  seemed  lo  have  confined  their  preference 
of  one  colour  to  their  own  ciothing,  since  every 
tint,  which  nature  in  the  exuberance  of  her  fancy 
had  dc  eked  the  llowiry  creation,  bloomed  in  this 
extensive  garden.  Hut  the  lields  themselves,  the 
meadows,  and  orchards  were  ganlews,  if  the  mi- 
nutest allentioii  lo  eh-Kance  in  design  and  unliring 
execulion  in  culiivalmn  constitutes  .,  garden. 

The  barns  and  stables   with  an  air  of  solid  con- 
struction rose  to  the  north  of  the  dwelling,  and,  so 


placed  as  lo   convey   the   alluvion    of  the   yaril    to- 
wards  the   meadows.      The   whole  of   this    really 
sjdendid   little  domain  of  about  one  hundred  acres, 
was  enclosed  by  a  fence  through  or  over  wliich   no 
intruding  or  vagrant  animal  could  pass.     Here,  and 
here  only  have  1  ever  seen  a  pathway  carried  en- 
tirely round  a  farm.      This  pathway  was  the  favo- 
rite walk  of  t>elli  l^'.mbcrton,  and  many  is  the  sun- 
ny evening   which  J   have  made  one   with  him  an<l 
his  happy  family  rounil  this  boundary  of  indepen- 
dence and  peace.     They  were,  the  fieMs,  the  mea- 
dows, the   orchards,  and  the  gardens,  and  the  de- 
corated   walk    around    them,   only   Ihe    outworks, 
however,  of  the  still  more  decorated  mansion  in  the 
centre.     Seth   Kmberton  and  his  wile  had  received 
from  nature  minds  which  seemed  to  have  instinctively 
legarded  order  as  "Heaven's  first  law."     'I'hiiredu- 
cation    had  been  good,  though  not  highly   finished; 
Iheir  reailing  though  not  very  extensive,  well  cho- 
sen.    'I'o  those  voluuies  I  have  mentioned,  a  tolera- 
bly gcneial  collection  on  literary,  historical,  and  re- 
ligious subjects,  filled    Ihe  reading  desk  of  Ibis  ex- 
cellent family,  but  like  olhtr  intellectual  beings  in 
Euiberlon's  house,  the  books  were  companions  and 
teachers;   anil  in  this  house  was  1  first  made  to  feel 
a  Irulh,  which  lime  and  experience  has  since  com- 
pletely  verified,  that  is,  that  of  all    families,  read- 
ing families  are,  every  Ihiiig  else  being  nearly  ihe 
same,  very  much   the  cheapest   and   most  orderly 
and  happiest.     1  have  not,  however,  introduced  this 
sketch   from  reality,  to   exhibit   the  poetry  or  ro- 
mance, but  Ihe  real  substantial  prose  of  human  life. 
In  the  mansion   of  this  obscure,  and    beyonil    his 
own  vicinity  unknown  individual,  was  pursued  that 
system,   and   that  system  alone,   by   which   cither 
single  families,  or  single  nations,  can  be  ever  inde- 
pendent,     'ihe  S|)inning  wheel  and  Ihe  loom,  were 
as  steadily  in   motion   within   doors,  as   were  Ihe 
plough,  and    other  instruments   of  husbandry  with- 
out.    A    progeny    of  five    children,   two   sons    and 
three  daughters,  were  reared,  if  1  might  be  per- 
mitted Ihe   phrase,  in  an   atmosphere   of  industry, 
and  clothed  in  the  work  of  their  own  hands.     Kve- 
ly  hour  of  Ihe  day  had  its  apfiropriatc  task,  which 
as  far  as  Ihe  elements  would  permit,  was  performed 
with  a  regularity   which   obviated  every   thing  like 
hurry  or  confu.sion.      Amongst  other  regulations  in 
such   routine,  the   hour  of  reading  and   of  course 
bodily    labour    was    most   scrupulously    observed. 
That  hour   was   invariably  from  seven   lo  eight  in 
the  evening.     A  valuable  work  was  chosen  and  one 
of  Ihe  family  appointed   reader,  and   at   the  stated 
period,  in  the  clean,  the  neat,  and  eleganl  little  par- 
lour, the  family,  and  their  guests  if  any  were  pre- 
sent, sat  down,  and   attentively  listeneil,  and  al  the 
close  of  the  leclure,  when  no  particular  other  duty 
inlervened,  another  hour  or  half  hour,  was  spent  in 
conversation  arising  ou'  of  Ihe  subject  read.     'I'lius 
a  fund  of  contcmplatnc  wealth  was  laid  up  in  each 
mind  for  the  ensiling  day.     The  dawn  of  that  day 
was  the  commencing   moment  of  labour,  il  labour 
in  the  common  meaning  of  Ihe  term  could    be  said 
ever  lo  be  pel  formed  ou  F.mberton's  farm.     To  me 
Ihe  members  of  Ihe   family  and  Iheir  hirelings  ap- 
peand  lo  return  from  iheir  respective  employments 
as  Irom  an  agreeable   recreation;  and  such  was  the 
l.icl,  It  was  nol  simply   agieeable  but  delightful  re- 
el eation.     'I'hough  executed  with  emulous  imitation 
of  the   periodic   marks   of  time   themselves,  every 
iudiviilual  task  was  easy.     No   marks  of  that  dis- 
tressing, Ihal  wretched  weariness,  which  I  have  loo 
often  seen  on  a   most  miserably   managed   farm  in 
the  same  neighourhood,   did  I  ever  wi'.ness  on  thai 
of  Emberton.     On   Ihe  farm  of  Thomas   Laycroft, 
all  was  sevne   labour,  scarce  a  moment  lel'l   lo  an- 
swer a  civil  inr|uiiy  concerning  the  road  lo  the  next 
house.     "I  am  in  a  great  hurry  with  m^  ploughing." 
"My  hay  is  siilVcring  in  the  meadow,  and  we  are  all 
hasting  lo   get   it   ill    before   the   rain  conies,"  and 
tucb  similar  expressions  were  almu-t  (be  unvarying 


ceplies  to  every  queslion  pul  to  honesl  I  liomas,  for 
honest  he  was,  but  crep  in  a  hurry,  because  he 
couiiiieneed  in  a  hurry.  Thomar.  sold  his  grain  at 
half  price  lo  pay  for  worn  out  luxuries,  and  beheld 
the  sherifl'  al  the  end  of  the  year,  eilher  coming 
iloivn  the  lane  in  the  direction  from  L'niunlowii,  or 
ilre.ided  every  passing  stranger  to  be  the  sherill'  or 
hi-  assistant. 

Selh  Emberton  was  never  in  a  hurry,  nor  was 
such  a  phenomenon  ever  known  on  his  farm  as  hur- 
ry. From  the  act  of  pulling  on  their  clothes  in  the 
niurning  lo  taking  them  oil'  al  night  every  act  was 
ihere  done,  as  if  lhal  act  was  all  lliey  had  to  per- 
loiiii.  When  benighted  or  weather  driven,  Ihe  slie- 
iill  like  every  other  traveller  found  a  sale  >velcome 
■  (  l''.iiiberton's  door.  .Selling  aliiiosi  daily, and  buy- 
li.;  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year;  and  selling 
lor  a  dollar  and  buying  for  six  and  a  cpiarler  cents, 
III!  Selh  a  full  purse.  "I  have  never  made  but  one 
promise,"  said  Selh  on  a  particular  occasion  lo  his 
icciglibour  Laycroft, ^'wliich  has  not  been  fully  pcr- 
f'lrined,  and  lhal  was  a  [iromise  never  to  contract  a 
siiigle'debl."  ''As  much  ol  the  engagement  as  has 
come  due,"  continued  Seth,  "has  been  punctually 
discharged,  and  when  I  am  called  hence  I  hope  the 
whole  will  be  lonnd  liquidated;  I  cannot  therefore 
do  for  Ihee,  friend  Thomas,  what  I  am  under  an  ob- 
ligalioii  lo  do  for  Jio  one,  not  even  myself,  but  as 
thou  art  under  no  such  obligation  I  will  lend  thee 
Ihe  money  to  pay  thy  debt."  'l"he  observations 
Wire  made;  with  such  an  ex[>ression  of  good  will, 
they  were  without  that  disgusting  appendix  advice, 
but  they  were  fell  as  such  conduct  ought  lo  be  fell, 
with  heartfelt  gratitude.  Prudence  and  justice 
co!iipellcd  Selh  lo  secure  himself  and  family  by  a 
mortgage,  which  in  fact  secured  the  Laycroft  fami- 
ly a  home,  which  without  such  interference  was 
lust  to  them  forever. 

Seth  Emberton,  and  Thomas  Laycroft  went  as 
wide  from  each  other  on  Ihe  first,  as  on  Ihe  six  fol- 
lowing days  of  Ihe  week.  The  Laycrofis,  in  tawdry 
finery,  spun  and  woven  at  Mechlin,  Paris  or  Man- 
chester, went  to  church;  Ihe  Embertons  went  lo 
meeting,  neatness  personified,  clothed,  linen  ex- 
cepted, out  of  webs  spun  and  woven  on  Ihe  banki 
of  Monongahela.  On  Monday  morning,  and  every 
other  morning  of  the  week,  the  Laycrofis  rose 
from  lU'ir  beds  as  if  alarmed  by  a  cry  of  fire,  and 
went  lo  bed— nol  lo  rest,  but  as  if  exhausted  by 
anxiety  jud  fatigue.  The  Embertons  rose  and 
went  to  rwt,  with  all  Ihe  calmness  of  conscious  se- 
curity. '1}  every  physical  cause  of  misery  in  on* 
family,  am!  conteniment  in  Ihe  other,  was  added, 
useful  instriiction  in  the  one,  and  profound  igno- 
rance in  tbalof  its  neighbour.  On  one  farm  order 
presided,  on  the  other  disorder  reigned.  Even 
round  Ihe  ou;er  enclosure  of  Ihe  Emberton  farm, 
every  bush  ortree  seemed  a  favorite  plant;  briars 
and  bramble  »ere  not  to  be  seen,  in  Ihe  fences 
not  a  paling  brdien  or  wanting.  The  very  wood- 
land partook  ol  the  same  undcviating  care,  if  a 
tree  was  felled,  ucry  branch  was  removed  or  con- 
sumed. No  roltii^  trunks  were  seen  nor  useless 
pernicious  underwtud  left  standing.  On  the  l.,ay- 
croft  farm,  and  llere  were  loo  many  as  bad  or 
worse,  ruin  seemet  to  have  chosen  every  useful 
herb  and  structure  or  his  prey — nature  appeared 
lo  have  herself  sowiiweeds,  and  left  Ihe  inmates  of 
the  house  to  reap  lie  crop.  On  the  Emberton 
farm  unceasing  laboir  seemed  lo  have  been  be- 
stowed on  the  whole,  whilst  every  separiite  part 
evinced  peculiar  care;  in  that  of  Thomas  Laycroft 
every  spot  which  met  \)e  eye  appeared  lo  have 
been  in  an  especial  maniV  negleelcil;  and  yet  as  I 
knew  them  both,  I  cin  sak|y  assert  thcie  was  real- 
ly double  if  not  more  liVd  lab^-  ir  bestowed  or 
thrown  away,  on  LaycrolV  fields  ami  meadows, 
than  was  found  fully  sufliciell  io  mike  that  of  Seth 
Emberton  a  picture  of  phyoi^l,  mental  and  moral 
elegance. 
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Let  uic  a>k  'I"'  riM'Irr,  il'  n  lannn-,  to  niiplov 
bimscir  a  nmiiiciit  uii  ilir  iimuiry,  wlirllior  lii»  dill' 
territory  niisHcrs  !o  lliut  of  an  F.mliiTlmi  or  a  Lny 
crofl.  Tin-  niiiDfs  alone  i«  all  llu>  rirlioii  of  llii> 
rude  narralivi-,  wlilcli  I  riosc  with  llio  assertion 
1  am  comiiiriMl  is  Inn-,  lli^it  it  (Icinnrnl-.  rrnlljf  l<!'> 
exertion,  \<■^^  tminual  hilnnir,  ami  l^^s  iMrt-  to  crcalp 
sucli  a  puiniiii;;  as  JSflli  l'"nil»Tton's  estate,  than  il 
does  to  >trn;:tfli-  llir>iii;;li  a  painful  existence  to  pro- 
duce the  rubbish  uf  such  a  chaotic  daub  as  that  of 
a  Laycroft. 

LA.DXES'  DSPAKTSaBNT. 


INIE.MPKUANCK. 

IFor  the  followinK  «c  are  indebted  to  the  Ladies' 
Magazine,  rondurlcd  at  Uoslon,  «ilh  much  ability 
and  taste,  by  Mrs  biR.^H  J.  IIalk] 

A  queer  subject  to  he  discussed  in  a  lady's  inaga- 
line.  But  the  existence  of  •■female  influence"  has 
been  so  clearly  denionslraled,  its  elletis  shown  lo 
be  so  extensive  and  important,  that  it  now  appears 
only  necessary  to  determine  llic  particular  direc- 
tion in  which  that  influence  wouUl  be  njost  beiieli- 
cial,  and  then  persuade  the  women  to  e.\ert  their 
omnipotence,  and  we  may  soon  hope  to  realize  in 
our  United  Stales,  those  visions  of  perfection  thai 
were  to  dislinguish  the  imaginary  re[>ublic  of  Plalo. 
That  hciitht  of  exaltation  which  our  "Fourth  ol 
July"  orators  invariably  point  out  as  an  easy  sla;;e 
in  the  national  progress,  will  nevertheless  be  unat- 
tainable without  a  niii:hly  efl'oit — the  efl'ort  to  ^o 
right.  The  pnlilical  prosperity  of  our  country  has 
been  so  rapid,  that  our  citizens,  if  they  have  not 
qflte  forRollen,  have  sadly  neglected  the  moral  dis- 
cipline which  only  can  render  secure  and  lasting  the 
benefits  of  our  free  social  system. 

The  worst  of  evils  that  could  be  inflicted  on 
men,  wouM  be  to  enjoy  the  right  to  govern  ihcm- 
(elves  without  possessing  a  single  acquiren  eiit  or 
virtue  recpiisite  lor  self-goveinnieiit.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  ursed  such  a  case  could  not  possibly  occur, 
as  men  never  arc  <livested  of  every  virtue. 

There  is — "and  pily  'lis,  'lis  true,"  one  instance 
lo  the  contrary,  or  one  case  in  which  virtue,  talents 
and  knowledse,  if  at  times  exhibited,  arc  of  no 
more  etViciency  to  direct  their  possessor  in  the  path 
of  rectitude,  than  would  be  ihe  lamps  in  a  sepul- 
chral vault  to  show  the  wanderer,  lost  'mid  storms 
and  impenetrable  daikness,  the  direction  to  his 
borne.  1  allude  to  the  confirmed  drunkard.  But 
drunkards  do  not,  by  our  laws,  forfeit  their  right  ol 
eufl'rage.  They  are  a  part,  and  not  a  very  tiiiall 
part  either,  of  the  sovereign  people,  who  claiui  to 
exercise  Ihe  unalienable  privilege  of  jurisdiction 
over  this  "fertile,  broad,  and  independent  land." 

I  di.'dain  all  intenlion  of  wriling /)fi^7icatfi/  What 
business  has  a  lady's  p.iper  wilh  politics?  But  still 
considerations  allied  wiih  the  prosperity,  the  fame, 
indeed,  Ihe  very  existence  of  our  republic,  will  press 
on  the  mind  of  every  person  who  reflecis  for  a  mo- 
ment on  Ihe  degrailation  of  character,  the  prostra- 
tion of  inlelleel,  the  perversion  of  privileges  thai 
may,  that  certainly  must  follow,  if  our  citizens  do 
not  reform.  If  they  do  not  resolutely  dash  from 
tbeir  lips  the 

"baneful  cup, 

With  many  murmurs  mix'd,  whose  pleasing  poison, 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 

t,    Fixes  instead,  unmoiilding  reason  mmtage 
Charactered  in  the  face." 

And  now  I  come  to  the  meaning  and  moral  of  my 
essay.  The  women  are  told,  and  aH'ect  lo  really 
believe  that  Ihey  possess  a  great  and  importanl  in- 
fluence over  Ihe  opinions,  fashions  ami  lasleol  so- 
ciety, and  consequently  on  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  man. 


L. idles,  if  \uii  havi-  Ibis  if. Iluenre,  exert  iI.hiiiI 
bnnisii  the  demon  ol  liilerii|1f  ranee  from  miiong  us. 
.Vehievi-  that  task,  and  female  iiilliienee  will  niver 
more  he  denied  or  derided.  Hire  is  n  (;hirioiis  ihe- 
alre  for  ihe  display  of  all  feminine  perleelirms;  pa- 
tience, pniderrcc,  perseverance — soilness  and  envr- 
gy,  geiillenes^  iind  lorliltide;  llie  lirmness  thai  yields 
not  to  example  or  enlrealy,  and  lire  meekness  that 
boasts  not  its  own  conquests;  Ihe  high-souled  purity 
that  disdains  alliance  wilh  vice,  however  fashiona- 
ble, and  Ihe  tenderness  that  weeps  the  victims  of 
an  insidiouiy^niplation;  the  hope  that  never  des- 
pairs while ^Rrc  is  a  iliily  lo  he  performed,  anil  Ihe 
lailh  that  never  wavers  while  there  is  a  promise  of 
Uo;l  on  which  lo  rely.  All  these  virtues  are  neces- 
sary for  those  who  would  be  in  earnest  to  accom- 
plish a  victory  over  Ihe  only  enemy  Americans  need 
liread.  Arms  anil  physical  courage  are  here  of  no 
avail — nor  can  reason  be  relied  upon  as  a  defence 
lo  those  who  most  confidently  boast  its  possession. 
Intemperance  can  only  he  conquered  by  ihc  eflbrls 
of  public  opinion,  and  this  0|)inion  is  guided  malc- 
ri;illy  by  Ihe  feelings,  tasle  and  sentiments  of  the  la- 
dies. There  is,  therefore,  resting  on  them  a  re- 
sponsibility which  I  fear  they  do  not  sullicienlly 
consider.  Yet,  if  Ihey  think  Ihey  exert  that  influ- 
ence on  society,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them 
by  some  writers,  and  which  I  do  not  doubt,  Ihey 
must  he  aware  thata  great  evil  cannot  lor  a  long 
lime  predominate,  without,  at  least,  their  conni- 
vance. If  they  do  not  participate,  Ihey  da  not  sulfi- 
cienlly  iliscountenance  the  practice,  bilence  is  often 
as  f  Ifeclual  an  advocate  in  a  cause  as  eloquence. 

Women,  as  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  in 
each  and  every  character,  you  have  an  important 
duly  to  fulfil.  Your  influence  is  acknowledged 
when  Ihe  laws  of  God  are  derided,  and  your  words 
are  heard  by  those  who  never  listen  to  a  sermon. 
But  still,  never  forget  that  the  sceptre  of  woman's 
power  must  be  wielded  by  gentleness  and  in  meek- 
ness— that  the  hiw  from  her  Kps  must  be  spoken  in 
the  accents  of  kindness. 

When  llie  cords  of  love  that  bind  Ihe  household 
band,  are  skilfully  and  delicately  touched  by  a  wife 
and  mother,  how  sweetly  is  jioured  lorih  Ihe  rich 
music  of  arteclion!  it  is  at  such  seasons  Ihat  the 
soul  of  her  husbaml  or  son  will  he  plastic  as  clay  in 
the  hands  of  Ihe  poller  to  her  influence.  And  then 
is  the  moment  to  uige  her  suit,  to  plead,  advise,  or 
reprove,  as  her  heart  and  duty  shall  dictate. 

But  it  must  not  be  expected  Ihat  the  influence  of 
woman,  or  indeed  Ihat  any  human  art,  (Chambers' 
medicine  excepted,)  can  reclaim  Ihe  confirmed  sol. 
I  do  not  counsel  the  wrelched  wife  to  abandon  her 
drunken  hu>band.  Though  she  has  probably  suf- 
fered more  exquisile  misery  in  consequence  of  the 
intem|ier»nce  of  Ihe  man  who  vowed  to  protect 
her,  than  those  martyrs  who  sealed,  by  a  life  of 
persecution  and  death  of  torture,  Ihe  fidehly  of 
their  hearts  to  the  true  lailh,  yet  she  must  not  for- 
sake her  husbaml.  No,  let  her  waleh  over  him, 
weep  over  him,  pray  for  him — it  is  her  lot.  A  bit- 
ter arrd  terrible  one,  yet  she  must  endure  it. 

Bui  though  women  mu-t  not  hope  lo  remedy  or 
restrain  Ihc  current  of  rnlemperance  when  lis  chan- 
nel has  become  fixed  and  iiiipeliiosily  allained,  yel 
Ihey  may  prevent  the  insidious  stream  from  galher- 
ing  strenglh.if  they  are  careful  lo  walcb  and  dis- 
perse Ihe  driips  before  they  congregate  and  form 
"Ihe  spring  ol   all  these  ills" — habit. 

Il  is  then  on  the  rising  generation  that  female  in- 
fluence wril  he  most  tieneficially  exerted.  Mothers 
rnusi  watch,  with  Arjzus' eyes,  over  their  chihlren, 
and  prevent,  if  possible,  a  relish  for  ardent  spirit" 
from  beiriK  acquired.  There  is  no  noddle  course 
ihaf  can  wilh  salety  be  pursued.  'I'he  mollo  of 
every  one  engaged  in  this  arduous  ami  important 
concern  must  he,  "touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not." 
'I  h-re  are  mothers  who  permit  llieir  cliildren  lo 
sip  Ihe  pernicious  draujjhl;  indeed   there   are  some 


who  will  hold  the  poiiun,  •wci'ieiied  hiiiI  rendered 
as  (|«|icioun  as  possible,  lo  ihe  Infant  lips  of  their 
own  ofl'tpring.  Thene  mothers  may  he  ronsiitered 
as  aiding  lo  promote  iliuiikeiitieu.  It  it  henl  to  usa 
plain  langua::e,  because  the  mraninu  will  then  be 
understood,  and  i/ini/  he  applied,  and  induces  re- 
formation. I  have  not  alluded  lo  those  ru/jccdiiU 
females  who  are  Ihemselves  habitually  guilly  of  In- 
lemperance.  |  canriol,  I  will  not  believe  there  are 
such,  notwilhstamling  Ihe  whispers  of  rumour  have 
already  been  heard  sulficicntly  loud  to  distin^uith 
niinii'i. 

What,  a  wife  or  mother  sunk  in  th#|fro»«ness  of 
intoxication!  If  angels  weep,  il  would  he  over  such 
a  scene — lo  behold  thus  fallen,  degraded,  lost,  "hea- 
ven's last,  best  gift."  C  t.v.oi:. 


SPOB.TZZ7a  OLIO. 


(Items  from  late  English  Journals.) 

HUNTING. 

Exlraordinary  run. — Lord  KelSurn's  hounds  met, 
at  Christmas,  at  Milliken  goss-cover.  The  hounds 
had  no  sboner  been  thrown  in,  than  two  foxes  were 
viewed;  one  stole  away,  and  the  other,  an  old  dog 
fox,  went  off  in  great  style;  keenly  pursued,  he 
Irieii  llie  earths  in  Mllliken-woods;  he  then  bent  his 
course  Ihrough  the  grass  enclosures  of  Kennel-farm, 
by  the  park  wall  at  Casllesemple,  and  crossed  the 
River  Calder  near  Lochwinnoch,  when,  after  a  run 
of  nearly  17  miles,  the  g;dlant  pack  killed  their  foi 
in  a  grass  field  two  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Lady- 
land. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 
A  foot-race  of  near  four  miles  for  fifty  guineas  a 
side  was  run  over  Knavesmire,  York,  on  Monday 
last,  between  Berry  (the  Lancashire  Man,)  and 
Ciarkson  (of  Bradlord,  in  Yorkshire.)  The  weath- 
er Has  very  unlavourable;  and  in  consequence  of 
Ihe  lale  rains,  Ihe  course  was  extremely  heavy. 
Berry  had  before  defeated  Ciarkson,  near  Bradford, 
in  a  race  of  nine  miles,  which  was  run  in  fifty  mi- 
nutes and  some  few  seconds;  and  Ihe  odds  were, 
Iherclore,  at  starling  six  to  four  on  Lancashire  with 
tew  takers.  Both  men  went  otT,  and  kept  together 
for  a  short  distance,  when  Yorkshire  got  first,  and 
kept  Ihe  lead  for  Ihe  first  three  miles,  and.  indeed, 
iinlil  near  the  last  half  mile,  when  Lancashire  shot 
out,  and  won  ft  well  contested  race  by  about  filteea 
yards.  The  distance  run  was  performed  in  twenty- 
one  minutes  and  forty  seconds. 

LEVANTING. 
A  defaulter  has  been  announced  in  Ihe  sporting 
world,  whose  operations  have  placed  many  of  the 
kmiHing  ones  at  Ihe  wrong  side  of  Ihe  post.  His 
belling  on  Ihe  Ueiby  left  him.  on  makin-  "P  '"» 
book,  35.1100/.  in  debt;  he  being  unable  or  unwilling 
10  pay  up,  left  town  on  Salurd.-y  la-l,  and  was  met 
in  his  liavelhng  earriau'c  on  Ihe  Kent  road  by  a 
friend,  to  whom  he  said  he  was  oil  (or  Pans,  in  or- 
der to  seU  out  of  the  French  funds  to  make  gooU 
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his  engagements — but  lie  is  gone  loreliirn  no  more. 
The  consequences  will  be  that  many  oilier  person^ 
will  be  obliueii  to  compound  or  ask  for  time.  The 
defaulter  mored  in  Ihc  first  rank  of  fashion. 


DOGS-RATS. 

To  the  Editor  of  "Life  in  London:" 

Sir — Observing  in  your  paper  of  last  week  a  pa- 
ragraph stating  that  5I)(-  "as  ileposiled  at  Cril)l)'s. 
to  be  laid  against  my  dog  China  drawing  a  badger 
in  ten  minutes,  I  called  with  a  friend  to  cover  it, 
but  found  it  was  "no  go,"  and,  probably,  the  ofi'er 
was  a  mere  bounce  of  Utile  Charity's.  Now,  to 
•top  this  little  gcmmaii's  chuff.  I  am  ready  to  stake, 
when  and  where  he  shall  appoint,  and  further,  lo 
bet  him  50i.  that  his  dog  Bdiy  does  not  kdl  a  hun- 
dred rats,  finding  rats  myself,  in  eight  minutes. 
Yours,  &c.  Frakk  Redmond. 


ENGLISH  MILLING. 

(In  England,  men  are  as  sy^tetnalically  trained 
for  milling,  ffigliting  in  the  ring,)  by  niiiiHte  and 
careful  regulation  of  their  diet  and  exerci>e,  as  game 
cocks  for  the  pit,  or  horses  for  the  course.  Some 
times  they  are  obliged  to  reduce  themselves  so  much, 
to  come  within  the  required  weight,  as  to  impair 
their  strength.  Thus  we  see  that  on  a  late  occa- 
sion of  a  match  made  between  "Dudi-ey  Downs 
and  .Tack  Tisdale,  on  Thursday  evening,  at  Frank 
Redmond's,  (the  Marquis  of  Granby  in  the  borough) 
the  deposit  due  in  this  match  was  posted.  But  the 
chief  fears  entertained  by  the  Irii  nds  of  Dudley 
Downs,  are  with  respect  to  his  weight;  he  is  bound 
to  enter  the  ring  10  stone,  and  with  nut  much  more 
than  two  weeks  to  intervene  before  he  fi^'hts.  lie 
now  weighs  10  stone  6  lbs." 

We  Diean  not  to  disgust  our  readers  with  details 
of  the  pugilistic  combats  that  till  up  and  give  popu- 
larity and  circulation  to  some  of  the  Eiiglish  jour- 
nals. The  following  items  are  selected  from  a  string 
of  hundreds  of  such  notices  that  a|>pear  in  "Bell's 
LiFC  IN  London."] 

Sir, — I  beg  to  inlorm  you,  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  sporting  journal,  that  I  can  be 
backed  against  Reuben  Marten,  for  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds;  in  stating  this  sum,  I  hope  it  will 
meet  his  approval.  1  purposed,  (irior  to  the  late 
fight,  to  have  challenged  the  winner;  having  been 
defeated  by  Gas  in  a  manner  not  so  satisfactory  to 
myself  and  friends,  and  having  cliallciiged  Reuben 
Marten  before  the  event,  (and  refused,)  I  trust  no 
justifiable  objections  can  be  urged  to  enter  into 
preliminaries.  Your  early  insertion  will  oblige,  sir, 
Yours,  respectfully. 

Matt  Robinson,  (/le  Vorkshirenian. 
Lower  George  Tap,  Unlijax,  Oct.  24,  IHii. 

Sir, — I  had  intended,  at  the  suggestion  of  my 
friends,  to  quit  the  prize-ring  forever;  but,  on  re- 
flection, while  yet  young  and  viguuruus,  1  think  it 
would  be  disgraceful  in  me  to  lie  on  the  shelf;  so 
therefore,  1  beg  leave  to  announce  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  that  i  am  open  to  light  any  man,  for 
any  sum,  from  two  lo  five  hundred  pounds.  1  am 
cot  particular  to  my  customer. 

Yours,  Su:.  Robert  Baldwik. 

.Sir, — I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  ready  to  fight  Jack 
Adams,  of  Kentish-town,  fur  IDf. ,and  will  meet  him 
nn  Thursday  evening  next,  at  the  Britannia,  Brilan- 
niailreel,  Gray's-lnn-road,  and  make  a  deposit. 
Yours,  ice.  Ned  CHArKR. 

Sir, — You  will  very  much  oblige  me,  if  you  will 
inform  Charley  Giblelts,  in  your  next  sporting  jour- 
nal, that  I  am  ready  to  fight  him  for  fifty  pounds 
B-side  in  a  month,  and  that  my  money  is  leady  at 
Mr.  Chapman'.'*,  the  Mnrlborough's  Head,  Foxes- 
lane,  Shadwcll,  whe.re  1  shall  be  ^lad  to  meet  him, 


or  his  friends,  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  at  eighti 
and  stake  ten,  or  twenty  pounds  a  side,  to  li^ht 
when  anil  where  he  pleases. 

Oct  24,  I8J7.  I'he  Sopfolk  Champion. 

Sir, —  Pcrinil  me  to  inform  .John  Shaw,  of  Leeds, 
that  I  will  give  liiui  two  yards  in  ten  hops,  for  lOOi., 
and  that  I  will  agree  to  his  [iroposition  respecting 
the  live  jumps,  both  to' choose  two,  and  toss  for  the 
fifth,  for  one  or  two  hundred  pounds.  1  am  ready 
to  make  both  matches,  to  be  decided  half-way  be- 
tween Leeds  and  London.  It  must  strike  every 
honourable  man,  that  it  is  unfair  to  expect  me  to 
give  long  odds  to  persons  of  whose  powers  I  know 
nothing.  li  has  been  justly  said  that  there  never 
was  a  man  born  without  his  lellow,  and  there  may 
be  many  as  good,  and  better  than. 

Your  humble  servant,  Wm.  Jackson. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  inform  Mr.  John  Goodman,  of  Bir 
niinghaiii,  that  I  am  ready  to  iiialeh  myself  lo  run 
him  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  for  50!,  or  100(.; 
and  I  will  be  at  his  crih,  on  Thursday  next,  to  make 
a  deposit,  if  he  likes.  'I'hos.  Dakks. 

It'esl  Brvinwich,  Oct.  26. 


JMEZSCEIiIiASirEOUS. 


THE  PROMETHEUS. 

A  picture  of  the  Sufferings  of  Prometheus,  paint- 
ed by  Salvator  Rosa,  and  brought  to  this  country 
from  the  gallery  of  the  Marquess  Gerini,  of  Flo- 
rence, is  now  being  exhibited  in  St.  James'  street. — 
The  taste  of  this  celebrated  painter  leading  him  at 
all  times  to  the  indulgence  of  a  passion  for  the  terri- 
ble and  the  suulime,  no  subject  could  be  belter  cal- 
culated for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  powers,  in 
the  attempt  to  delineate  the  agonies  of  man,  from 
the  never-ending  vengeance  of  Ihe  Immortal,  he  has 
left  a  vivid  testimony  of  the  grandeur  of  his  concep- 
tion in  that  department  of  the  art  which  his  genius 
had  selected.  The  coveter  of  the  power  of  Omni 
potence,  in  forming  man  from  clay — the  unauthori 
sed  possessor  of  the  celestial  fire — is  seen  chained 
lo  the  rocks  of  the  Caucasus  by  adamantine  bonds, 
while  the  vulture  preys  with  unnatural  voracity  upon 
llie  liver  of  Ihe  eternally  devoted  victim  of  his 
thirst  of  blood.  The  position  of  Prometheus,  under 
this  appalling  torture  of  body,  is  conceived  with  all 
ihe  poner  of  Ihe  highest  genius,  and  executed  willi 
Ihe  utmost  lidelily  to  our  feeling  of  nature.  The 
convulsive  throes  of  his  gigantic  body  are  painfully 
visible  to  our  senses,  and  the  wide  spread  arms,  the 
clenched  hands,  Ihc  swelled  and  starting  muscles, 
although  exhibiting  all  that  man  can  conceive  ol 
piiii,  are  yet  so  painted  as  to  convey  the  impression 
not  of  lifc-extiiiguishing  torture,  but  that  of  agony 
wliieh  is  lo  endure  for  all  time  in  the  person  of  the 
sull'erer,  by  the  stienglh  of  supernatural  power.  The 
eye  of  the  mlliire  seems,  indeed,  not  lo  beamwilli 
the  unnatural  lustre  and  vivacity  which  indicates  the 
gratification  of  a  passion  for  a  moment,  but,  on  Ihe 
contrary,  to  be  fixed  upon  its  object  with  that  in- 
tensencss,  and  that  never-ending  appetite  for  its 
prey,  wliirli  forms,  by  the  will  of  the  Celestial,  the 
eternity  of  the  punishment — «hilehis  claws,  buried 
in  the  heart,  and  saturated  with  the  blood  of  the 
sulTerer,  indicate  the  intensity  of  that  voracity  with 
nhieli  he  has  been  inspired.  We  do  not  wish  to 
transform  our  observations  upon  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  art  into  a  lecture  upon  morality,  but  we  might 
sum  up  all  we  have  to  say  in  the  praise  of  this  pic- 
ture by  observing,  that  if  there  be  a  worm  that  never 
dies,  a  liie  that  is  never  quenched,  and  a  punish- 
ni'nt  never  lo  reach  a  termination,  the  situation 
and  appearance  of  this  Prometheus  conveys  a  for- 
cible impression  of  the  nature  of  the  retribution 
which  crime  pays  to  the  Almighty  dispenser  of  jus 
tice.     It  is  not  perhaps  quite  consistent,  after  wha 


we  have  said,  to  point  out  in  this  picture  any  paltry 
defects  which  do  not  detract  from  its  general  merits; 
but  we  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  to  us,  who  know 
not  the  strength  of  imuiirtal  iron,  the  chains  of  Sal- 
valor  Rosa  seem  very  ill  calculated  lo  bind  Ihe  frame 
of  I'lometheus.  This,  however,  is,  we  repeal,  but 
a  Inlling  defect,  which  the  imagination  can  over- 
come without  diflicully.  The  picture  on  the  whole, 
is  one  of  the  best  of  Ihc  recent  iiiiporlalions,  and  we 
hope  it  may  never  be  allowed  to  reliirn  to  the  Con- 
linent.  V\  hy  it  remained  there  so  long,  and  when 
good  pictures  bore  so  high  a  price  in  this  country, 
and  why  it  is  now  offered  for  sale,  when  they  have 
become  comparatively  so  low,  are  questions  we  ara 
unalile  lo  solve.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  the 
picture  is,  we  think,  a  real  Salvator  Ro^a,  and  one  of 
his  best.  There  are  several  oilier  paintings,  by  Ger- 
ard Douw,  Danaleiti,  Gherardi  and  Gaspar  Poussin, 
in  tills  exhibition,  but  they  display  nothing  remark- 
able ill  conception  or  colouring,  unless  that'  they 
convince  us,  by  comparison  with  some  of  the  many 
pictures  now.  on  view  in  Ihe  metropolis  from  the 
hands  of  our  own  countrymen,  that  England  is  fast 
approaching  to  the  same  excellence  in  painting  as 
in  el  cry  other  branch  of  science  and  an. 

[London  pa. 

FONTHILL. 

The  manufactory  built  on  Ihe  beautiful  lake  in 
these  celebrated  grounds,  by  the  late  Mr.  Farquhar 
and  Mr.  Mortimer,  is  now  finished.  Every  im- 
provement in  machinery  as  applicable  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  superfine  cloths,  has  been  introduced; 
and  the  manufactory,  as  a  whole,  is  now  one  of  Ihe 
most  complete  in  the  kingdom.  The  quantity  of 
cloth  manufactured  is  about  from  40  lo  50  ends  oer 
week,  all  the  work  of  which,  from  the  very  tir«  lo 
Ihe  last  process,  is  done  on  the  spot,  and  employs, 
of  men,  women  and  children,  no  more  than  2fiO 
persons,  although,  without  the  late  improvements, 
it  would  have  required  1000  bands.  [Eng.  pa. 

[It  is  not  stated  in  what  Ihe  improvement  con- 
sists. The  application  of  steam  had  already  given 
to  one  man  the  power  of  hundreds,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  point  of  starvation,  here  we  see  that 
200  do  the  work  which  had  previously  givei)  bread 
to  1000.  In  this  country,  how  many  hurscs  as  well 
as  men  have  been  superseded  by  steam!  How  much 
the  substitution  of  oilier  power  for  horses  has  di- 
minished the  consumption  of  agricultural  produc- 
tions! How  many  wagons  and  horses  will  be  done 
up  by  the  steam  power  engines  on  the  Baltinore 
and  Ohio  Kail  Road?  after  all  who  can  solve  the 
problem.  Whether  these  labour  saving  improve- 
iiieots  bcnclit   Ihe  mass  of  Ihc  people?] 


X(.Z3CI7Z3S. 


[i^  Much  misery  and  inconvenience,  and  some- 
times loss  of  life,  resulls  from  the  confusion  which 
ensues  upon  the  happening  of  accidents,  the  evil 
elVecIs  of  which  might  be  obviated  if  the  proper  re- 
medies were  generally  known.  Thus  when  persons 
are  severely  burned,  cither  the  most  appropriate 
and  effectual  remedy  is  not  known,  or  is  forgotten 
in  Ihe  midst  of  the  ronfusion,  and  the  violence  of 
the  sympathy  amongst  those  who  are  present,  and 
much  unnecessary  suflVring  resulls  from  Ihe  want 
of  Ihe  proper  remedies,  or  of  sufficient  self  posses- 
sion to  apply  them.  There  ought  lo  be  taught  in 
every  family  a  sort  of  medical  catechism,  as  what, 
for  instance,  is  to  be  done  in  case  of  a  child's  clolhea 
taking  fire,  what  in  case  of  a  bad  scahl;  what  in 
case  of  hemcerrliage  of  the  lungs  orihe  nose;  what 
in  case  of  being  half  drowned;  what  In  case  of  the 
bile  of  a  snake  or  the  sting  of  bees.  Sic.  and  in 
every  family  the  ingredients  should  be  kepi  con- 
stantly at  hand,  suflieient  at  least  fur  a  single  case. 
We  shall  give  such  recipes  occasionally  as  ap[)ear 
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most  siniplt!  mul  I'd  ail.|.li'.l  to  caso^  of  mo"! 
rommon  occ-iirrfncp,  anil  if  Ihrrp  slmnlil  «crm  In 
be  in  tlicni  any  tliin'^  rrrnnfoiis,  wr  will  thank  oiir 
nipdical  reailtr*.  of  "lioiii  llicrr  are  iiiitny.  who  »ri' 
likewise  mojt  inliiiiKrht  farintTs,  to  comini>nt  upon 
them.  VVe  iiiii>t  ilerive  Ihi-in  chit-fly  from  late  au- 
thors in  our  lihrary.  Here  follows  a  few  from  the 
Domestic  Physui.tn.) 

APOPLEXT. 

Gcner«l  hlood  Icltinj;  shnulil  always  he  preferred 
in  the  liisl  iii>t.ince  to  lociii,  and  it  >lioiild  bo  con- 
tinued until  decided  cllecis  are  perceptible  on  (he 
system. 

BLEEDING  FROM  THE  NOSE. 

In  a  very  inlereslin;;  caio  of  lhi<  aflorlion,  com- 
municated by  the  1  lie  Or.  J.inies  Kent  I'lutl,  to  his 
friend,  Proii'ssor  J  U.  Beck,  of  this  eliy,  and  whiili 
threatened  to  teriiiinalc  fal.illy,  Ihc  nflii»lon  of  cohl 
wafer,  by  pailsful  over  the  head  and  shoulders, 
proved  iliiiost  iiuaiediately  successful. 

BURNS. 

In  cases  of  extensive  injury  from  this  cause,  one 
of  the  most  successlul  apiilieations,  hilherlo  resort- 
ed to,  has  been  the  oil  of  turpentine,  in  the  action 
which  occurred  in  1815.  beHveen  the  U.  S.  frisate 
Guerriere  ami  an  Alsjerine  fri^.ite.  nearly  fifty  men 
belonginj!  to  the  former  were  severely  burnt,  by  the 
explosion  of  one  of  the  lar^c  puns.  Some  of  these 
men  were  in  a  most  piliable  condition,  and  suffered 
the  most  exquisile  torments.  They  were  taken 
down  to  the  coikpil,  and  spirits  of  turpentine  freely 
poured  over  their  naked  wounds.  They  all  did 
well. 

POISONS. 

Dr.  Paris  lays  down  three  indications  to  be  ful- 
filled, whenever  it  is  ascertained  that  a  poisonous 
•ubstance  has  found  its  way  to  the  alimentary  canal. 
These  indications  are. 

First.  '1  be  immediate  ejectment  of  the  poison 
from  the  body,  by  the  operation  of  vomiting  and 
purging. 

Second.  The  decomposition  of  the  remaining 
portion,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  best  calcu- 
lated to  obvidle  its  absorption. 

Third.  To  anticipate  the  occurrence  of  the  con- 
secutive phenomena,  and  to  combat  them  by  an 
appropriate  treatment. 

Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  fulfil  the  se- 
cond indication  before  the  first,  as  in  cases  of  acids 
and  alkalies  having  been  taken  into  the  stomach. 
The  first  object  here  should,  undoubtedly,  be  to 
neutralize  them,  and  dilute  them  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  then  to  excite  vomiting. 

The  vomits  to  be  preferred,  in  general,  are  the 
■ulphale  of  zinc  or  copper.  They  do  not  require 
much  dilution  for  their  action,  a  circumstance  of 
great  importance  in  cases  of  poisons  whieh  act  by 
being  absorbed.  In  the  next  place,  they  act  expe 
ditiously;  a  dose  of  fifteen  grains  of  either  of  these 
tubstances  producing  almost  instantaneous  vomit- 
ing, without  exciting  the  nausea  characteristic  of 
other  emetics,  and  which  occasions  a  state  of  the 
•ystem  highly  favourable  to  absorption. 

Opium. —  In  addition  to  the  means  recommended 
in  the  text,  for  the  recovery  of  persons  poisoned  by 
opium,  1  am  happy  to  mention  one  which  has  prov- 
ed very  etlicacious  in  this  country:  it  is  the  affusion 
of  cold  water  upon  the  bead  and  back.  In  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  this  city,  it  has  proved  successtul  in 
a  number  of  instances;  and  in  Kentucky  it  has 
lately  been  tried,  and  also  found  successful.  One 
case  was  that  of  an  infant  aged  only  seven  weeks. 
It  bad  been  in  a  deep  sleep  eight  hours,  was  allect- 
•d  with  violent  convulsions,  laborious  breathing, 
and  suspended  r'-ViulitioD.  After  continuing  the 
affusion  of  cold  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  all  the 
•ymptoms  were  relieved.  Ad  etaetic  and  cathartic 
completed  the  cure. 


If jj-is:  J-JLUil^lSlie 
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C^  I'liE  PKicc  or  Land. — An  impre^hiun  seemn 
lo  exist,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  (piestioned,  thai 
l.mils  ;ire  selling  far  below  their  value,  ami  ih  it  lln- 
present  slate  of  tliin;;s,  in  that  respect,  is  a  forced 
one;  whereas,  if  we  consider  the  alinnst  eoiiiilles> 
iiiillions  of  iinocciipieil  acres  of  land  in  the  country; 
the  sparseness  of  popiil.ilion,  compared  with  Ihc 
I'Nieiit  of  our  (entlory;  the  vast  abundance  and  Ihe 
liiw  (nice  of  kli  Ibe  products  of  the  plough,  it  would 
seem  that  the  present  is  the  iinltiitd  slat-  of  things, 
and  lb  it  §30— 40— M)— 60— 70.  and  §80  an  acre 
for  land,  w.is  only  Ihe  result  of  an  extraordinary 
stale  of  things,  abroad  and  at  home.  And  aijaiii, 
lo  esliniale  the  real  value  of  lands  in  the  .\llanlic 
slates,  we  must  conslanlly  bear  in  mind  llial  a  uriat 
revolution  has  been  achieveil  in  Ihe  value  of  landed 
properly,  by  the  proilinious  facilities  wliiih  have 
lieen,  and  are  conslanlly  in  a  course  of  being  esta- 
blislicd,  loi  bringing  all  the  products,  even  the  most 
bulky  of  the  new  and  fertile  renions  of  Ihe  west, 
inio  compelition  and  contact  wilh  Ibe  produelions 
of  Ihc  slatis  that  are  washed  by  ihe  tide  waters.  How 
is  it  possible,  under  the-e  cireuinstances,  for  land  to 
sell  lor  any  thing  like  former  hi;;b  prices,  since,  after 
all,  the  question  must  be  put — H'IkiI  per  cent,  will 
it  ijidd/  Suppose  a  purchase  of  500  acres  at  JIO 
per  acre — the  ori^iiiial  puicbase  money  is  §5000;  of 
Ihe  500  it  is  probable  that  not  mure  than  one-lillh 
is  in  actual  cultivation — in  other  words,  yielding 
any  interest,  whilst  the  reiiiaiiiing  400  acre^  or  4000 
dulls.,  arc  lying  dead;  so  that  the  portion  of  100  acres 
which  is  ill  a  slate  of  activity,  may  be  said  to  have  vir- 
tually cost  $50  per  acre;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
unless  the  purchaser  manages  better,  am)  has  more 
manure  at  command  than  usual,  he  would  consult  a 
truer  economy  by  apjilying  his  labour  lo  the  culture 
of  a  still  smaller  sphere.  As  we  have  before  sug- 
gested, landholders  have  not  yet,  by  any  means, 
realized  the  degree  of  economy  which  may,  and 
.Tiust  be  practised  in  every  department,  and  every 
minulia;  of  living. 

Let  them  not  suppo.'se  that  they  alone  are  under 
this  necessity;  it  may  begin  with  them,  but  assured- 
ly it  will,  in  its  couise,  reach  every  other  calling 
and  profession;  for  so  immediate  is  the  connection 
between  all  other  pursuits  with  agriculture,  which 
sustains  them  all,  that  they  must  as  assuredly  feel 
her  depression,  as  that  the  extremities  of  the  body 
must  be  paralyzed   by  a  pressure  on  the  brain. 

After  all,  it  is  an  enviable  calling,  if  pursued  wilh 
industry  and  rigid,  honourable,  fair  economy.  On 
this  point  we  shall  dwell  more  at  large,  wiien  we 
have  leisure.  At  present  we  cannot  forbear  to  say, 
that  one  of  the  most  grievous  evils  under  which,  not 
only  the  farmer,  but  Ihe  whole  country  labours,  is 
Ihe  excessive  price  of  education  for  his  children.  To 
this,  too,  we  shall  advert  again. 


f^VVe  will  (hank  our  patrons  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union,  to  give  an  account  of  the  sales  of 
land.  It  may  be  useful  to  record  them  occasionally. 
Six  hundred  acres  were  sold,  the  other  day,  within 
four  miles  of  this  city,  on  navigable  water,  near 
the  Philadelphia  turnpike,  with  a  brick  house  and 
an  abundance  of  wood  and  timber,  for  (^4.50  per  acre. 

[€y-  Not  knowing  how  else  to  ascertain  (he  fact, 
we  are  obliged  to  ask  here  of  Mr.  M'Call,  (o  le(  us 
know  his  post  office.  Many  are  inquiring  abou(  his 
family  spinners,  and  we  would  recommend  him  to 
place  some  for  sale  in  some  seaport  town  where 
Ihey  may  be  seen.  They  are  inquired  for  chiefly  in 
the  southern  states.  In  the  meantime  the  parlies 
know  not  where  to  address  their  letters,  nor  can  we 
tell  them.] 


<^  A  walk  tlirnuKhoiir  niarket  lhi>  morning  cnn- 
viiieed  us  more  than  ever,  of  the  culpnbls  indo- 
leiirr  of  (he  proplr  in  thin  nrlKhbourhnoil  in  regard 
tn  frtiit.  Peaehei  were  nrllini;  nt  $1  50,  and  peart 
at  fl  per  peck,  I''..r  large  yellow  pracliea  (ha 
price  was /our  cenli  ench!  can  Ihn  be  ascribed  to 
any  thing  but  want  of  enterprioc  ami  care?  Hat 
any  landholdrr  wilhin  reach  of  market  a  right  to 
complain  of  hard  times  if  he  can  get  rvrii  fifty 
cents  per  peck  for  pearlies,  (o'lhf  growth  of  which 
both  his  toil  and  climalc  are  congenial? 

5>  Not  so  Fast!- In  »  late  niimbrr  of  the  .lohn 
Bull,  il  is  asserted  that  "the  quickest  »team  passage 
on  record  was  uiaile  last  .Satunlay  week  by  the  Ge- 
neral Sleam  Navi^jalion  Company's  packet  Earl  of 
Liverpool;  that  vessel  left  Ihe  Tower  stairs,  Lon- 
don, at  a  quarter  after  six  o'clock  in  Ihe  morning, 
and  was  a(  anchor  at  Ostend  at  a  quarter  before 
eiirlit  in  the  evening;  having  com|deled  the  run  of 
I4U  miles  in  tbirleen  hours  and  a  quarter,  being  at 
Ihe  average  rale  of  eleven  miles  an  hour  the  whole 
way;  among  the  passengers  was  Lord  llETXEsaCBT 
and  siii'e." 

I'liere  are  boats  of  the  Messrs.  Stevens  on  (he 
North  River,  wbich  have  made  the  run  between 
New  York  and  Albany  150  miles,  repeatedly  io 
less  than  eleven  hours. 


C?-  A  commiinication  on  Bods  in  Horses,  in  re- 
ply to  an  inquiry  in  No.  2i,  by  a  subscriber,  willap- 
pear  next  week. 


C^Pritssic  Acid. — A  Mr.  Montgomery,  con»icl- 
ed  in  England  of  passing  counterfeit  notes,  lately 
destroyed  binisell'  in  prison  by  taking  a  small  quan- 
tity of  Prussic  acid.  He  was  found  stretched  out 
on  his  bed  wilh  his  eyes  and  mouth  open.  "Viru- 
lent as  tStis  [Kiison  really  is,  it  is  much  less  active 
when  applied  (o  the  human  system,  than  some  ex- 
periments upon  animals  would  seem  to  indicate.  A 
single  drop  placed  in  the  nostrils  of  a  cat  will  cause 
almost  instantaneous  death;  two  or  three  drops  thus 
applied  have  destroyed  a  full  grown  deer,  and  an 
instance  is  related  of  a  bullock  being  destroyed  by 
ten  drops.  In  the  human  system,  however,  tbi* 
acid  is  frequently  given  as  a  tonic  medicine,  in  doses 
of  two  to  live  drops;  and  in  a  less  quantity  than 
twenty  drops,  instantaneous  death  would  not  be 
certain.  Much,  however,  must  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  nervous  siisceplibilily.  Some  persons 
may,  without  inconvenience,  swallow  four  or  five 
drops,  whilst  others  arc  severely  affected  by  the 
mere  smell.  The  effect  of  a  sufficient  dose  to  cause 
death  is  instantaneous.  Before  the  person  taking 
Ibe  poison  has  time  to  ascertain  Ihe  nature  of  the 
sensation  which  it  causes,  he  is  dead.  The  poison 
seems  lo  be  carried  at  once  to  Ihe  heart  and  the 
brain  Ihrniigh  the  nervous  system,  and  the  machine 
is  slopped  almost  without  the  derangement  of  a 
muscle  or  the  alteration  of  a  look." 


To  preserve  potatoes  in  a  proper  state  for  food 
(says  an  English  paper,)  for  many  years,  it  la  only 
necessary  to  scald  (hem,  or  subject  (hem  to  a  heat- 
ed oven,  for  a  few  minutes.  By  doinc  this  they 
will  never  sprout,  and  the  farinaceous  substance  will 
keep  good  for  many  years,  provided  the  cortical 
part  be  entire.  They  should  be  well  dried  after 
being  scalded. 

t?-Therc  is,  says  a  late  London  paper,  great  pro- 
bability of  (he  s(eam  coach  which  has  been  built  by 
Messrs.  Gurney  &  Co.,  answering  the  intended  pur- 
pose. It  was  tried  yes(erday  evenine  in  (he  square 
of  the  Horse  Barracks  of  (he  Regent's  Park,  and  per- 
formed with  great  ease  at  (he  rate  of  from  twelre 
to  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  I(  is  much  improved  in 
appearance,  being  now  more  hghl  and  elegant  thaa 
when  it  was  first  exhibited. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


fSEPT.  5.  1829. 


'  ^-^^^^^^^^^^,    1  : .    ,»,.^,it    lec-  I      Thc"riKlil»  to  be  disposed   of  enibiacc    the   subscri 
25.Prol.-.sor   Urande,  m   one   ol   '"»   ''*;f '  '   '[j^  J  ber's   method  of  selecting  the  vaccine  matter   by   the 
tures  at  li.e.  Ro):.l  Institulion  of  Loiulon,  Ka»e  "'^         ^  ^     i„  „,,iei,  it  is  contained:  and  of  pre- 


olowinj!  table  of  sotne  esculent  plants  root,,  and 
Lralns;  Cvith  a  view  of  showing  their  relative  pro- 
portions of  soluble  and  nutritive  mailer: 

One   I  hllU^and  Solubk-  or  Nu- 

Paili.  trilive  Mailer. 


Wheat, 
Barley,  .     .     •     • 
Oats,    .... 
Peas,      .     .     ■     • 
Potatoes,  .     .     . 
Carrots,      .     •     ■ 
S»vedish  Turnips, 
Common  Turnips, 
Cabbage,  •    .    • 


955 

922 

743 

574 

250 

98 

64 

4i 

73 


Slarcb 

765 

790 

641 

501 

178 

3 

9 

7 

41 


Gluten. 

190 
60 
87 
35 
35 


Saccliarinc 
Maiur, 


70 
15 
2:2 
12 
95 
51 
34 
24 


aS^From  the  best  authority,  we  have  been  favour- 
ed with  information,  th:.t  4  l.hds.  red  leafy  tobacco, 
made  by  Mr.  James  Johnson,  of  Charles  county, 
were  sold  in  this  market  the  week  bdore  last  at  $B 
and  »10  per  hundred,  and  amounted  to  J.^IS.  »  — 
his  believed  to  be  the  highest  sale  made  o(  the 
same  number  of  hogsheads,  of  any  one  crop  in  this 
market  during  the  year. 


(From  the  New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser,  Sept.  2.) 
Latest  from  Europe. 
Last  evening   arrived    the   packet  ship   George 
Cannin-,  captain   Allen,  fiora   Liverpool,  briUKiiiK 
Liverpool  papers  of  the  24th,  and  London  papers 
of  the  2.5d  July. 

The  Russian  army  are  proceeding  on  their  march 
towardsConslai.linople,andthe  latest  a.lviccs, which 
are  brought  down  lo  the  2d  of  July,  left  ihem  at  the 
distance  of  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  faity 
miles  from  that  capital. 

The  Biilish  I'arliamenf,  it  was  expected,  woulJ 
be  prorogued  on  Saturday,  the  26th  ol  July. 

The  provinciul  intdlitiencc.  as  it  is  called,  receiv- 
ed at  London,  brings  accounts  of  heavy  rams  \vhicb 
have  fallen  in  ditTercnt  parts  ofthc  king.lom.  L-rops 
have  been  beaten  down  lo  the  ground,  rivers  have 
overflowed  their  banks,  bridges  have  been  swept 
away,  villages  have  been  inundated,  c.ttlc  have 
been  drowned,  and  quantities  of  hay.  large  trees 
.hccp,  gates  and  gale  posts,  have  been  carried  otl 

by  the  currents.  t  i    na 

'  London,  July  23. 

The  Sir  William  Jolhffe,  steam  packet,  is  arrived 
from  Hamburgh,  with  papers  to  the  20lh.  Ihey 
contain  some  important  intelligence  from  luikey. 
The  army  asM-mbling  at  Adiian.M.le  is  stated  to  be 
100,(11)0  strong.  All  Musselmen  from  14  to  60  years 
of  age,  have  been  summoned  to  take,  up  arms.  1  he 
standard  of  Mahomet  was  to   be  immediately  dis- 

''  The' operations  in  Greece  have  not  of  late  been 

of  much  importance. 

Constantinople,  June  io. 
It  is  not  the  Grand  Vizier,  but  his  Kiaja  Bey,  who, 
with  many  Agas,  is  gone  to  Adnai.nplc.  m  conse- 
quence of  the  passage  of  the  Danube  by  the  Kus- 
.ians.  They  had  the  van  of  a  great  army,  upwards 
of  1(10,01)0  men,  the  levy  of  the  capital,  at  the  bead 
of  whieh  Ihe  Gr^ind  Vizier  has  placed  hiinself 

Onieial  news  h  s  been  received  from  the  Morea, 
of  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  set  on  foot  through 
the  Greek  Ilishops  with  the  insurgents.  The  Greeks 
had  rejected  every  proposal,  and  referred  lo  the 
Convention  of  Glli  July. 


scabs  or  crusts,  in  which  it  is  contained:  and  ol  pre 
serving  the  same,  by  keeping  them  envcllopcd  or  set  in 
bccs-wax:  and,  also,  his  method  of  aseerlainmg,  by  an 
examination  of  these  cru,ts,  v/luther  the  [.ersons  vac- 
cinated may  depend  on  their  being  secure  from  the 
small  pox  or  noi-thcre  being  no  other  way  known,  by 
which  any  practitioner  can  so  cerlainly  ascertain  this 

By  these  improvements  those  who  engage  in  the 
practice  of  vaccination  rftay  keep  llicmselvcs  always 
supplied  with  genuine  matter;  and  they  may,  thereby 
also,  detect  and  correct  every  imperfoelion  or  defect 
that  is  liable  to  occur  in  its  applicalipn;  and  this  as 
certainly  without  knowing,  visiting  or  fleeing  the  per- 
sons vaccinated,  as  by  Uie  most  careful  and  consUnt 
attention,  that  can  be  paid  to  them.  j„.„j 

Success  in  vaccination  may  be  truly  slid  to  depend, 
chiefly,  on  the  selection  of  the  matter,  or  seed  thai  is 
used.  For  if  the  operator  is  supplied  with  genuipe 
matter,  he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  planting  or  insert- 
ing it,  with  the  instrument  above  mentinned;  and  when 
it  is  inserted,  the  practitioner  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  vaccine  process,  but,  to  let  it  alone- 

When  the  kine  pock  rises  (which  may  be  always 
looked  for  towards  the  end  of  the  third  day  after  the 
insertion  of  the  matter)  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be 
taken,  that  it  should  not  be  rubbed,  scratched,  broken 
or  bruised  in  any  way:  and  further,  that  it  should  not 
be  punctured  or  opened  to  take  the  matter  from  the 
arm  as  is  often  done  by  physicians,  who  thereby  always 
interrupt  the  vaccine  process  and  deprive  those  who 
are  vaccinated,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  ful 
benefit  of  this  operalion-bencc,  so  much  imperfect 
vaccination,  and  so  much  sudering  fr«m  the  vnnoloid 
alter  it;  a  disease  that  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
can  never  affect  any  person,  during  life,  after  their  vac- 
cination has  been  once  allowed  to  terminate,  as  it 
should,  in  a  perfect  scab.  .„       .     j    ■,  „f 

The  narrow   limits  of  this  notice  will  not  admit  ol 
any   explanation,   at   this  time,    of  the   principles   on 
which   these   improvements  in  the  art   of    vaccination 
are  founded.     But  Congress,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  ha- 
vini  been  so  far  misled  by  a  cruel  trick'  tlial  was  prac- 
ticed a  few  years  since,  (whereby  the  small  pox  was 
introduced  into  North  Carolina,)  as  to  repeal  the  ac     o 
encourage  vaccination,  the  undersigned  «»"«'v<=^  "  ^^ 
be  a  duty,  that  he  owes  to  himself  as  well  as  to  tlie 
public,  to  guard  his  improvements  above  mentioned,  as 
Tell  as  lie'can,  against  the  abuses,  to  which  it  is  pro- 
bable they  would  be  liable,  if  committed,  without  any 
restriction,  into  the   hands  of  practitioners   generally. 
lie  therefore  advises  all  persons  concerned  not  to  make 
any  up  of  these  said   improvements;   or  of  the   instru- 
ment recommended    for   the    insertion  of  the  vaceine 
matter,    without    first    obtaining   from   him  a    ri^ht  to 
do  so:  when  he  will  fully  and  freely  explain   the  prin- 
cinlcs  on  which  they  are  founded. 

•private  individuals  will  he  a.lmitted  to  use  these  im- 
provements in  their  own  families  for  a  fee  of  (^"dol- 
lars: and  physicians  or  others  who  engage  in  he  prae- 
tiee  of  vaeeinalion  generally,  for  .ft/'!'  '''^  ■"•*•,  !" 
charge  will  be  made  against  those  who  obtain  these 
r  MUs  for  aay  supplies  of  matter  that  will  oe  furnished 
[o"them:  but  all  others  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of 
Ze  dollars  for  each  portion  of  genuine  matter  selected 
for  them  by  the  subscriber.  ,  •  ,   .u.. 

No  letters  will  be  received  except  those  on  which  the 
postage  is  paid.  ^^^^^^  g^„.j,„_ 

Lnle  ^gent  of  rocctnalioii  for  the  U  S. 


ML'LKS  Full  .•<ALK. 
The  subscriber  will  sell  seven  head  of  valuable 
Mules,  five  of  which  are  colts,  broke  to  work  this  sea- 
son, of  a  large  size,  and  not  mischievous.  Persons 
wishing  to  purchase  arc  referred  to  ^Ir.  Jonathan  VV. 
Cra""  Eden  stieet,  Old  Town,  Baltimore,  for  a  further 
des.-nption  of  them.  WILUAM   U  K.I.SH, 

Near  Georgetown  cross  Roads,  Kent  Co.  Ma. 


SHORT  HORN  BULL  FOR  SALE. 
The   subscriber  offers   for   safe  a   vearli^g  Durham 
Short  Horn  Bull.     Particulars  may  be  aseeHained   by 
ad.lressing  the  subscriber  at  Hartsvillc.  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania.  JAMES  COX. 


TO  FARMERS. 
The  subscriber  has  finished  on  hand.  Wheat  Fans,  on 
the  Scotch  principle  improved,  and  warranted  equal  to 
-iiy  thai  can  be  procured  in  the  city;  Patent  Cylindri- 
cal and  Common  Straw  Cutters;  a  fuil  assortment  of 
Cidcon  Davis'  Imi>roved  Ploughs,  and  Improved  Bar- 
si, , re  Ploughs;  Palent  Corn  Shcllcrs;  Harrows;  va- 
rious Cultivators  for  Corn,  Tobacco.  Uc;  Brown's 
latent  Vertical  Wool  Spinners;  Shovel  and  Substra- 
tum Ploughs,  and  Swingle  Tree.^  Cast  steel  A\es,  Mat- 
tocks, Picks  and  Grubbing  Hoes;  superior  Oil  btoncs, 
s  c  ■  Cast-iron  Plougli  Points  and  Heel  Pieces,  for  l)a- 
Vis''ploughs,  always  on  hand  to  supply  those  that  may 
J'   V      ''  JON.\TUAiN   S.  EASTMAN, 

JVo.  36,  Prall-st.  Baltimore. 


Vaccine  Institution,       ) 
Baltimore,  Sept.  4lh,  1828.  J 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  ART  Ot  VAC 
CINATKIN 
The  subscriber  ha»ing  obtained  letters  patent,  under 
geal  of  the  I'niled  States,  which  bear  date  lOlh  July. 
1882  for  '■crtaiii  improvements  made  by  him  in  Ihe  art 
of  vaeeinalion,  will  dispose  of  his  right  to  use  the 
■amc:  with  the  right  also  to  use  a  spring  vaccinalor; 
whcrcwilli  the  insertion  of  the  v:iccii,e  matter  may  be 
always  tfl'ected  with  mathematical  correctness. 


•  A  letter  which  contained  a  small  portion  of  genuine 

l^Si:i:^u.he;::o..by.hoseco^crr.dind.is,^c|. 

ll,ev  were  transmitted  by  mail  to  Dr.  Ward  of  1  arl.iv 

ro'-in  N    C.  who   alleJ.ing  the    parcel  to  be  '  v:,ecine 

'cabs,"  used  them  as  such,  and  thus  unwillingly  intro 

diiccd    the  small   pox  into  J.is  neighbourhood.     Those 

"weve    who   may  wish    for  more   fnlf  informati.m  on 

is  snbi.ct  are  referred   lo  the  severaf    repor  s  which 

,  ve  sm  e  been  ma.lc  thereon  in  Congress.     In   Ihese 

,..  porti  the  subscriber  has  been  fully  aequ.lted^or^all 

I  blame. 


BALTIMOaE  PKICES  CUBK.ENT. 

Correcledl'or  the  Jlmericun  Farmer,  by  Edirard  I.  miUon, 
Commission  Merchant  and  Planters'  .Igenl, 

Ao.  4,  Baivti/s  wfinr/. 
ToB  Acco.— Scrubs,  <.3.00  a  6.00— ordinary,  2.50  a  3.50 
-red  3  50  o  4.50-fine  red,  6.00  o  ".00— wrapping, 
fi  mi  ™'lO  OO-Ohio  ordinary,  S.OOo  4.00- good  red  span- 
'i  ,  6.00  0  8.00-yellow,  6'l,0  a  9.00-fine  yellow  10.00 
f',,  OO-Virginia,  2.50  «  8.00-Kapahannock  2.15  a  3.50 
Kentucky,  a.OO  a  6.00.  Amount  of  Inspections  Uie  last 
week   4ST  hhds.  Maryland. 

laooH-white  wheat  family,  $6.00  m.OO-superfine 
noward-strecl,.s.teJ«  5.--5;  city  mills,  5.00;    Susquc- 
f,jn„a    5.00— Cohn  Meal,  per  l)bi.  2.50-Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  .90  n  .03— best  white  wheal,  1.00  a  l.U— 
ordinary  to  good,  .70  a  .85-ConN   .32  n  .34-Rtr     40 
-Oats,  bush.  .19  a  .21— Beans,  1.25— Peas,  .60a. 15— 
Clover  SKED,  4.25-TiMOTHY,    1.50    n   2.25-Orchab» 
GRASsSEED,2.25a3-llerd'sl  OOn  l.60-I,ucernc3,S. 
50  pr.  lb— Barley,  .60a  62— Flaxseeo,  .15  a  .80— Cot- 
ton Va.  .9n.ll— Lou.  .13  a  .11— Alaban^a,  .11  o.l2— 
Mississippi  .10  n  .13-Norlh  Carolina,.  10  a  .11— Geof- 
gia,  9  1   10'.-WH.sKEr,  hhds.  1st  proof,  20i  a  .21-hbls. 
■i-i\_Wooi ,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
e'd"    18  a  .20— crossed,  .20  a  .22— three-quarter,  .25  a 
3()— full  do.  .30  0.60,  accord'g  to  qual.— Hemp,  Russia, 
ton  <;:jo— Country,  dew-rotted,  ton,  136  n  MO-waler- 
rottcd,  no  a  190-F1511,  shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I,  bbl. 
S15-    do     trimmed,   6.60— North  Carolina,  No.  I,  6.2* 
„6  50-llerrings,  No.   1,  bbl.   2.81.^  «  3.00;  No.  2,  2.2fc 
^^■0-^Iaeker'el',  No,  i;6.25  a  6.50;  No  2,  6.00;  No.  S, 
3  50  a  3.15-Bacon,  hams.  Ball,  cured,  ■  10  o  1 1 ;  do.  E. 
Shore, .  I  -'l-hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  •9-';«»'h"s   .26  . 
.28- Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $3,314  a  S.60— 
ground,  125  bbl. " 

^^^         CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Letter  from  N.  Hammond,  Ksq.  on  the  Washing  of 
Banks,  and  means  proposed  to  prevent  it-l.argc  Calve. 
In  New  York-ln.|Uiry  on  Highland  Kiec  and  the  Indi- 
eo  with  which  cotton  is  dyed  red-Plou^hing  its  depth 
to  be  reeulated  by  Ihe  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crop 
0  be  a'sed-ro  Destroy  the  Bee  M.ller-Sir  Henry 
Stenarl's  melhod  of  Transplanting  Trees-Wine-Far- 
me  ,  and  Planters  of  the  United  States,  Ornamental 
Secoraiiun  of  Farms,  Stc-lnlemprrance,  mnuence  of 
,he  l.adies  lo  prevent-IIunling-Pedes  rianism-H.gh 
Lew  M"  in  F.n,la„d-Dogs  and  liats-Knglish  Milling, 
„i,b  r,.„vuks-Painling,  the  Promotheus--Manufactor7 
Tt  'onthill-Hecii.es,  Apoplexy;  Burns;  Pois.uis-Edi- 
?or  a  on  he  Price  of  Lands,  tcc.-l.ale  ForeigoNew. 
^A  IverlisemenLs-Prices  Current  of  Country  Produce. 


^inieVl  evcrv  Friday,  at  Five  Dollars  per  annum,  foe 
'ToHN  S  SKINNI-Il.  Kditor.bj  Ju.iN  D.  T«i,  corB.r 
of  St.  Paul  and  Market-sU. 
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HAMILTON  COUNTY  AfittlCULTURAL 
SOCIKTY. 

ttVARTtKLT    MEETING. 

Proceeding*  of  «  incetiii;;  ol'llie  ll.-inillton  Coiin- 
IV  Acriciillur.iJ  Socicly,  licM  al  ll>e  courl-lioiisi- in 
Cincinnati, on-S.iliiril.iy ,  llic  Ut  ofSpiili'iiiber,  IS-27. 
Major  il.  H'.  Hpatin^in.of  Ihc  U.  Slates'  army, 
prcsrnirtuh  sa^l'lc  «!'  Mandan  corn,  with  a  coniniu- 
nii-ation  wlitliA'  lliert'lo. 

Geneml  I''ui4lay  presented  some  samples  of  a  new 
>;iccics*r  wlie&l. 

Mr.  jliiibi  n  prsdcr  depo,«itcd  a  draft  and  speci- 
r^catiQ^  of  Ins  V"''"'.v  invrnlod  Diillsharc  I'loujjh," 
and  i^H'as  ordered  lliat  llie  Curators  examine  and 
rcpofl  tbeir  opihiuti  thereon  to  the  next  meelint;- 

AAe^olution  "as  pB^sed,  directing  articles  pre- 
(rntbd  to  the  society,  to  be  deposited  with  the  Cor- 
responding; !Secrcl:iry. 

On  motion  of  U.  Gano,  a  Fair  and  Cattle  Show 
appointed  to  be  held  on  the  (ilh  and  7lh  of  June, 
lSJ8,  and  the- Board  of  ,\i;ricnllore  directed  to  re- 
port rules  and  regulations  therefor,  to  the  next 
meetinR.         .  ^ 

The  followins:  new  members  were  reported:  J. 
\V.  Piatt.  Abel  \Vo6lverlon,  Jonathan  Garrad,  Phi- 
lip Turpin,  Charles  Tox,  Jonathan  Forem-in,  B. 
Drake,  Isaac  Marriot,  Hugh  Moore,  D.  K.  blste, 
Robert  T.  Lyile,  Adam  Moore,  Samuel  Lewis,  Pa- 
trick Smith,  Enos  WoodrulT,  Alexander  Bolkin, 
James  W.  Robinson,  N:iihaniel  Wright,  B.  E.  Bliss, 
P.  S.  Symmes,  Samuel  Findlay. 

A  resolution  was  passed  directing  the  December 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  cour't  house. 

D.  C.  WALLACE, 

Recording  Sec'ry. 
[J.  C  Short,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society,  de- 
livered an  Address,  from  which  we  transfer  with 
pleasure  the  lollowins;  extracts  of  a  praciieal  na- 
ture, and,  doubtless,  well  adapted  to  the  region  for 
which  they  were  prepared.] 

"The   scarcity   of  fencing  timber,  which   legins 
to  be  felt  in  some  of  the,  oldest  settled  parts  of  the 
county,  and    especially   around  the   city,  ttgclher 
with  the  larger  portion  of  Hamilton,  wliich  s  over- 
flowed by  the  Ohio  and   the.  Miamies,  requVing  for 
tuch   immdatcd   ground,  fences  of  a  ditier:nt   con- 
struction   from  those   on   the    uplands,  are  circum 
stances  that  appear   to   me,  to   force  theiiselves  on 
our  view,  and  to  render  it  desirable  that  imong  the 
first  objects   of  the   society's   attention, we   should 
take  into  consideration  the   materials  o  which  our 
enclosures  are  to  be   made   in  a  few  y<ars  to  come. 
Without   enclosure,    there    can    be    n)   permanent 
improvement;  and    it   requires   a   ver'  little   expe 
rience   to   feel    that    their    erection  and    frequent 
repair,    constitute    the     greatest    drvwback     upon 
the  farmer's  profits.     Hedging  appeas  to  be  the  na- 
tural resource  of  all  dUfuresled  counties;  and  irhere 
the   plant  of   which   it   is   composec  is  handsome, 
must  add   surprisingly  to  the  heauy  of  rural  see 
nery.     \\'hat  shrubbery  will  thrive  n  hedges  in  our 
climate  and  soil  remains  to   be  decJed;   no  experi- 
ment   of   long   standing  enough,  living  yet    been 
made  to  ascertain   the   fact.     We  must   be  taught 
the  lesson,  however,  some  day,  am  would  it  not  be 
prudent  to  begin  to   learn   by  degecs? — so  that  al 
the  time  we  must  necessarily  atten  to  this  business, 
we  may  go  about  it  understandinf?y.     Let  us  make 
a  few   rods   of  hedge    as   soon   n  possible,  out   of 
whatever   different   materials   c*   ke  procured.     I 
will  enumerate  some  of  these.    The  English  haw- 
thorn, so   celebrated   by   poets  md    travellers,  will 
certainly  grouj  here;  we  have  lo   less  than  eleven 
other  species  of  hawthorn,  pe Jliarly  our  own,  and 
indigenous  in  different   partsJf  the  United  Slates. 
Of   these,   the    Parsley-leaf  lawthorn,    {Cratcegua 
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.■J/iii/o/in,)  issHid  to  he/ll,.  In  ~i  .ul.ipted  for  hedging. 
I  kiiojwiot  whether  ifii-  ih  iIu-  kind  wliich  I  h.ive 
i.l-irveil  in  the  nrigfilioiirhood  of  Spriiigfiilil,  on 
Mail  river;  but  certainly  tliere  is  a  ftiw-growint; 
species  there,  not  iiirtre  than  six  or  tliuht  feet  in 
lu'ltlil,  admirably  ud.ipted  to  this  purpose.  Tin- 
lurry  of  this  shrub  is  much  smaller  than  common 
li.iivs,  and  contains  freipieiitly  liut  one,  never  more 
lljaii  two  seeds.  We  lijivi^  moreover;  two  specie* 
of  tlic  fm'iiiidublc  kidney  locust;  the  fntsiant  crab 
apple;  »ls'^,  ine  wild  plumb,'  cedar,  sycaniorc,  and 
uillow;  the  tivo  last  better  adapted,  perhtjis,  than 
any  of  oiu--j*^iireWgrowths,  for  overfloweifbotloms 
and  wet  gr*oii"d»,- Besides  these,  a  variety  df  others, 
siiid  to  be  suitablel  for  lieilges,  if  not  natiift's  of  the 
iiiimeiliate  region/  round  about  us,  coufdl  easily  be 
procured.  WheJb  stone  is  abundant  aid  timber 
MTirce,  perhaps  iRe  cheapest  enclosure  is/the  stone 
fence.  But  oriephjection  (anil  tli.it  a  serious  one,) 
can  lie  niadt^tbA,  which  is,  that  unless  it  is  carried 
up  (0  aWunusuaj  ami  expensive  height,  some  of  our 
liack-Hoods  stobk,  arc  not  sulliciently  civilized  to 
be  turned  liy  itj'  /V  stone  fence  four  feet  two  inches 
high,  and  two  fecft  brijad  at  the  top,  I  know  from 
experience,  presents   a'  disrcgardeil    hairier  to   the 

■    ■    ')\ 


inroails   ol  sheep,' aiid    is   notrwich    respected    I; 


Iry  is  made  b}irOxii)i" 
upright  locust  slakes 


and  pethaps  iinirr  li.ihle  to  driMiKJit,  Willi  ^uper(dd■ 
cd  force  iiiay  (lie  iibterviitiiin  be  ri  p<  iiled  here. 

"It  is  prropiilile  In  the  nio»t  iie;;hKeiil  nbierrer, 
that  a  iHudalile  alleiilioii  in  exeileil  .imung  the  far- 
mers of  the  Miami  ciiunlry  generally,  to  an  ini- 
provemenl  in  the  breed  of  h  irsin,  to  say  nothing  of 
iitber  slock.  Ill  tliii  marketlesK  era  and  peiiod  of 
di'pression,  liutlting  pay*  so  w>  ||  for  the  Itoublc  and 
expense  of  rearing,  us  u  good  horse. 

"A  new  object  of  culture,  which  ia  now  present- 
ing itself  to  the  attention  of  American  agrieulturiitt, 
is  the  silk  worm.  From  some  eiperiments  made 
on  a  small  scale,  during  the  last  four  years,  I  tliink 
I  may  safely  say,  that  our  climate  is  admirably 
adapted  to  Ihi'j  inleresling  animal.  It  remains  only 
to  be  ascertained  (and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  on 
ihe  subject.)  Mliellier  the  while  or  Italian  mulberry 
will  thrive  here;  and,  if  so,  it  requires,  I  shuuld 
think,  but  little  foresit;lit  to  predict,  that  in  twenty 
yi'ars,  silk  will  be  exfiorUd  from  the  Miami  country. 
Although  this  article,  no  doubt,  can  he  raised  in 
many  parts  of  the  extended  continent  of  South 
America,  yet  wc  have  every  reason  to  believe,  ihal 
the  habits  of  peupli:  there,  and  the  tropical  produc- 
tions of  those  legions,  will  cause  the  attention  of 
llifisS^ew  nations  lo   be  turned  to  other  objects. — 


ume  cattle.     Perhaps  a   better  fcrtte  for  this  comir  "^'''c   these   veiy   circumstances  (of  climate  aad 


in  the  ground  a  low  of  dj)u1?Ie 
,  joined  together  at  th^op  bv 
a  cap— biwidingic^the  fcundation  of  s(^  two  feet 
Ingh  bc»«j;feeiJThese  sf3ces,  an^  theli^fijirng  them  up 
tci  any  desir^ttle  hei^t  wiffi-'diommof)  rails.  The 
advaiilage5^0f  "ttrts  fepceyfliich  I  hai'e  had  to  re- 
maitijierJiylf)''  unmgvej*,  under  a  depth  of  ten  feet 
of  w-aSy^^rc,  that'ifis  as  well  suited  as  any  other 
f»r  oirnRS\\u;d.^roi}pd«^it  presents  an  obstacle  to 
'l"'  IlCsVess  of  even  a  goat  or  a  deer,  and  is  as  se- 
eiire  Against  hugs  as  i(  it  were  all  of  stone.  The 
IScust  stakes  will  out-last  three  or  four  sets  of  rails; 
^•..d  when,  finally,  some  century  hence,  the  stakes 
i<'i  olV.  there  will  then  be  the  foundalion  of  a  stone 
lenee  laid  for  the  proprietor,  at  that  distant  period, 
to  finish.  These  observations,  however,  only  ap[)ly 
to  those  districts  where  timber  is  scarce.  In  newly 
settled  parts  of  the  country,  the  common  worm- 
fence  will  continue  to  be  seen  for  many  years.  In 
conclusion  of  what  1  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
enclosure,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  atten- 
tion the  early  plantation  of  nurseries  of  our  best 
lorest  trees.  These  should,  in  all  cases  where  the 
seed  can  be  procured,  be  raised  from  the  seed,  and 
managed,  in  almost  every  instance,  just  as  our  com- 
mon apple  and   peach  tree  nurseries  are. 

"Iftoanyone  not  accustomed  to  this  business, 
it  should  appear  a  labour  altogether  for  the  bene- 
fit of  generations  yet  unborn,  I  only  ask  him  to 
make  the  experiment  on  a  small  scale.  He  will  be 
astonished  at  the  rapid  growth  from  Ihe  seed  of  our 
wild  cherry  tree,  black  and  white  walnuts;  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  ash,  mulberry,  locust,  chestnut, 
and  catalpa,all  durable  and  valuable  for  rail  tim- 
ber,bTTi1mtig  and  ornamerttat  purposes: -.  The  ca- 
talpa,  with  a  wood  when  first  cut  as  soft  as  the 
common  buck-eye,  is  said  to  be  as  lasting  as  the 
locust.  These  plantations,  when  once  they  have 
taken  root,  grow,  like  interest,  while  we  are  asleep. 
Defended  a  little  while  from  the  attacks  of  animals, 
a  few  swift  revolving  and  fugacious  years,  will  pre- 
sent to  the  planter  or  his  successor,  a  beautiful  and 
useful  grove.  There  is  on  every  farm,  some  ne- 
glected corner,  where  a  beginning  can  be  made  of 
seminaries  of  this  kind.  'Our  cleared  lands  are 
too  much  c!eared;-too  bare  of  trees.  The  land  suf 
fers,  the  crop  suffers,  the  stock  suffers,  in  conse- 
quence. Plantation  is  wanted.'*  This  was  said  in 
Rhode  Island;  under  the  influence  of  a  hotter  sun. 


Address  to  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Domestic  Industry,  Oct  1822,  by  the  Hon 
Asher  Kobins,  page  23. 


fi-iiiiin.)  will  make  them  consumers  of  silk  to  an 
incalculable  aiuuiiiil,  and  thus  offer  to  our  industry, 
ill  this  branch  at  least,  a  continual  market.  But  in 
the  first  place,  let  the  amount  now  paid  for  foreign 
silks,  be  savc<l  to  the  United  States,  and  here  is  an 
object  worthy  the  attention  of  our  lawgivers  and 
of  ourselves.  I  have  now  growing  on  my  farnfa 
nursery  of  the  while, or  Italian  mulbwry,  contain- 
ing at  least  10.000  yiiuiig  trees.  The  seed  was  sow- 
ed this  spring  in  dulls,  a  great  deal  too  thick;  as  it 
wa;  a  new  bu.-iness,  I  had  no  idea  of  the^ieight  to 
which  they  woidd  arrive  in  one  teaifOn.  Cobbctl 
speaks  of  eight  inches  as  the  summit  to  which  a 
secdliii:;  tree  May  reach  the  first  year.  Somf.  of 
my  young  mulberries,  although  thus  badly  managed, 
are  now  (September  1,)  four  feet  and  a  half  high, 
having  to  struggle  for  an  existence  in  their  very  in- 
fancy, with  two  or  three  desperate  attacks  of  weeds. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  they  will  stand  the  frosts 
of  the  ensuing  winter;  if  they  survive,  all  it  taft. 
Uo  not  think  me  visionary,  when  I  say,  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  saved  to  'Ihe  poor  west' 
from  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  material. 

"The  vine,  too,  and  all  its  delicious  products,  may 
be  ours.  To  become  acclimated,  this  should  also 
be  raised  from  the  seed.  We  have  made  hitherto 
wretched  progress  in  this  department;  we  have  gone 
on  from  year  to  year,  sticking  sickly  cuttings  in  the 
earth  of  two  or  three  varieties,  brought  from  Eu- 
rope or  Africa  a  century  ago,  and  which  have  been 
pejoraliug  ever  since.  Why  not  from  the  best 
grapes  we  can  procure,  grow  a  vigorous  seedling 
progeny  at  once,  and  of  these  again  select  Ihe  best? 
'It  is  probable,'  says  that  accomplished  natur.alitt, 
Mr.  NiU.titU>'ihat  hjbrjds  betwixt  the  European 
vine,  and  those  of  the  Unifcd  States,  would  better 
answer  the  variable  climates  of  North  America  than 
the  unacclimated  vine  of  Europe.  When  a  portion 
of  the  same  industry  shall  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  native  vine  of  America,  as  that  which  has  for 
so  many  ages  and  by  so  many  nations  been  devoted 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  European  virre,  we  can 
then  no  longer  imagine  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  indebted  to  Europe  for  the  luxury  of  wine. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  the  wilds  of  uncultivated  na- 
ture, that  we  are  to  obtain  vines  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. Were  this  the  case,  Europe  would  to  the 
present,  have  known  no  other  malus  than  the  worth- 
less anil  austere  crab  in  place  of  the  finest  apple — 
no  other  pyrus  than  the  acerb  and  inadible  pirastcr 
or  stone-pear,  from  which  cultivation  has  obtained 
all  the  other  varieties.  //  u  fromtced  thai  nae  and 
valuable  varitlitt  are  intariably  to  bt  obtaintd.' 
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"One  only  suhjtcl  more,  amoii^  the  innumerable 
objects  which  present  Iherasclvesas  worthy  of  your 
notice,  permit  me  to  mention:— Can  no  remedy  he 
devised  against  the  evil*  which  an  intemperate  use 
of  ardent  spirits  is  daily  augmenting?  These  evils 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  prosperous  hushandry,  and 
form  an  "Iliad  of  woes"  hideous  of  detail.  VVill 
not  some  of  the  very  able  physicians  of  Cincinnati 
inform  us  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  use  of  spirituous  li- 
quors is  heneticial  to  the  labourer?  In  the  infancy 
of  our  vineyards,  what  suhstilules  can  be  made  use 
of'  What  antidote  to  allay  its  poisonous  effects, 
and.  finally,  if  we  must  be  drunken,  how  may  the 
venom  be  extracted  from  these  lethiferous  cups,  in- 
fused into  them  by  Circean  druu's  and  narcotic 
roots'  You  will  not  gentlemen,  turn  away  from 
this  "ood  work,  if  the  interests  of  agriculture  agi- 
tate your  thoughts— if  the  respectability  of  our  vo- 
cation merits  a  regard, 

"Si  te  digna  manet  divini  gloria  ruris;" 
or  if,  more  than   this,  the  welfare  of  your  fellow 
beings  can  stimulate  to  action— the  murderer's  reek- 
ing blade,  the  widow's  silent  agony,  or  the  orphan's 
unmurmuring  wants. 


GRASSES 
Stilled  for  CuUivalion  in  the  Southern  Stales  and 
elsewhere. 
The  frequent  inquiries  we  (Sinclair  &  Moore,) 
receive  on  the  subject  of  the  culture  of  grasses,  &,c. 
have  induced  me  to  make  a  few  remarks,  founded 
on  experience,  for  the  information  of  our  customers 
and  other  inquirers. 

The  common  red  clover  is  so  well  known,  and 
the  cultivation  of  it,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous 
to  include  it  in  my  observations,  but  as  there  are 
many  yet  unacquainted  with  its  value,  as  an  im- 
prover of  the   land  adapted  to  its  culture,  I  will 
make  no  further  introduction.     It  grows  well  on  all 
corn  lands  sowed  on   winter  crops,  oats  or  barley 
sowed  in   the  spring,  provided   the  native  grasses 
have  been  destroyed  by  previous  tillage.   1  his  grass 
is  of  so  much  consequence  as  an  improver  and  me- 
liorater,  that  it  ought  to  be  looked  up  to  as  the  foun- 
dation and  corner  stone  of  sy.stem;Uic  good  farming, 
wherever  the  climate  will  admit  of  its  culture.     1 
am  informed  it  often   fails  on  upland  in  the  lower 
Carolinas.  and   more  southerly,  in   consequence  ol 
the  summer  heat  and  drought,  when  sowed  in  the 
winter  and  spring  as  we  do   here;  which  has  been 
obviated  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  state  on  san- 
dy lands,  by  sowing  the  clover  seeds  in  the  fall  late 
enough  to  avoid  the  heat,  and  e;.rly   enough  to  at- 
ford  the  grass  time  to  get   a  sunicicnt  root  in  the 
.rround  to  stand  the  winter's  frost.     If  the  object  is 
To  improve  the  land,  it  must   be  left  on  it  to  grow 
and  r,.ll   there,   it   being  the   best  improver  ol  all 
plants;  covers  the  land  early,  helorc  the  heat  of  the 
sun  evaporates  the  nitrous  salts,  which  will  increase 
as  the  land  is  kept  covered  and  mellow  by  the  de- 
composing clover.  We  sow  about  six  to  eight  quarts 

of  seed  to  the  acre.  ..     .     .,        p     i      t 

Timothy,  (meadow  c»l'»-lail.)  in  New  England, 
18  called  Uerds'-grass,  (PhUum  jiralensit,)  has  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  grasses  we  cultivate  for  pro- 
ducing hay  for  feeding  draft  and  other  horses,  is  in 
the  seed  here  about  the  20(h  .July,  which  is  the  lime 
to  cut  it.    This  grass  gives  but  lilllr  pasiurc,and  the 
hay  is  not  so  good  foi  other  slock  as  herds' or  orchard 
gra.ss;  is  well  suited  to  the  southern  states,  on  their 
moist'or  nearly  dry  bottom   lands,  near  creeks  and 
U-   rivers,  now  in  many  cases  grown  up  with  brambles, 
*  bushes,  &.C.,  being  considered  too  damp  for  the  cul- 
ture of  corn,  cotton,  &.C.,  which,  if  properly  set  with 
this  grass,  would   produce  two  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre      Grub  out  such  lands  during  the  winter  and 
in  the  spring,  and  during  the  summer  plough  and 
harrow  frequently,  until  completely  fine  and  well 


pulverized;  then,  alter  the  heat  of  summer  has  pass- 
ed, and  in  time  for  the  plants  to  get  a  good  bold  ol 
the  ground  before  the  winter  frost  sets  in,  sotrabout 
six  quarts  of  clean  seed  to  the  acre,  and  the  next 
summer  it  will  be  in  its  prime.  Great  crops  of  lliis 
"rass  have  been  raised  in  some  parts  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. (See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Pendleton,  in  the  3d  vol.  p. 
212,  Am.  Farmer,  in  which  there  are  many  valua- 
ble remarks  on  the  culture  of  diircrent  grasses.) 

Ilerds'-grass,  or  Red-top,  thrives  v-elL  on  lands 
too  wet  for  timothy,  and  makes  a  much  better  hay 
for  horned  cattle,  being  much  finer  and  softer,  pro- 
ducing a  large  crop.  The  manner  of  cultivation 
and  seeding  is  the  same  as  the  timothy,  except  re- 
quiring more  seed,  say  eight  or  ten  quarts  to  the 
acre. 

Tall  Oat  Grass,  meadow  oat,  (.Qvena  efador)- this 
grass  requires  the  same  kind  of  land,  preparation 
and  lime  of  sowing  as  timothy;  will  do  on  drier 
lands,  and  requires  about  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre;  grows  as  tall  as  wheat;  should  be  mowed 
when  in  flower,  which  is  about  the  lOlh  of  June;  is 
highly  esteemed  for  its  early  and  abundant  pasture, 
which  it  aS'ords  during  the  winter;  is  the  earliest  of 
all  grasses,  and  stands  the  heat  best  of  any.  For 
hay,  it  is  the  coarsest  of  any  of  the  above  grasses, 
which  is  the  only  objection  to  it. 

Orchard  Grass,  or  cock's-foot— This  grass,  after 
many  years  experience,  is  universally  approved  of 
for  hay,  and  particularly  for  its  abundant  produce 
of  early  and  late  pasture;  does  not  grow  so  tall  as 
the  above,  but  flowers  about  the  same  time,  and  for 
hay  should  be  mowed  then;  requires  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre..  Prepa- 
ration, and  kind  of  land,  same  as  the  ahbye.  The 
best  way  to  sow  all  those  seeds  is  as  directed  for 
timothy;  yet  they  all  may  be  sowed  with  grain  in 
the  fall  or  spring;  but  I  prefer  the  fall;  and  red  clo- 


Ol  the  merino  breed. 

Have  you  sold  your  wool  for  the  last  three  years? 
I  have  been   unable  to  sell  my  wool  for  the  last 
three  years. 

Price  of  the  Merino  Wool  per  pound. 
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READINGS  ON  THE  SEVENTH  VOLUME, 
AMERICAN  FARMER. 

"A  comparative  view  of  the  profit,  Stc.  of  various 
vegetables,"  p.  138,  is  as  full  of  error  as  any  article 
of  its  dimensions  can  well  be.  The  first  line  of  the 
estimate  is— "1316.  Justin  Ely,  Esq.,  West  Spring- 
field, raised  wheat  50  bushels  per  acre;  weight  per 
bushel,  60  lbs.;  pounds  per  acre,  3000.  Nutritive 
matter  on  an  acre,  2865  lbs.     Cost  of  manure,  $00! 


_.  ,,...^,  -.  Labour,  seed,  &C.J.00.     Total  cost,  812.     Price  per 

vcr,  if  sown  with'  them,  will  add  fertility,  whilst  the ,  bushel,  Jil-SO.     Total  worth,  §75.     Profit  per  acre, 
other  grasses  exhaust  the  Kind.  St>2" 

Lucerne,  is  a  species  of  clover,  and   like   other       y^r  friends  of  New  England  must,  indeed,  be 


tap-rooted  grasses,  is  a  great  improver  of  land,  hut 
is  much  more  delicate  and  slender,  and  consequent- 
ly less  able  to  contend  with  the  weeds  and  grass  so 
comrnon  in  our  lands.     1  have  sowed  this  grass  se- 
veral ways,  and  at  different  times,  broadcast,  with- 
out succeeding  as  well  as   1  expected,  and  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  had  best  be  sown  in  drill,  and  u^e 
a  small  cullivator  and  hoe  between  the  drills  about 
four  limes  the  first  summer;  after  which  the  lucerne 
would  have  acquired  a  strength  suflicient  to  recpiire 
less  cultivation,  but  the  grass  and  weeds  ought  to 
be  kept  out  of  it;  then  I  think  it  would  give  crops 
of  lucerne  and  seed,  that  would   more  than  double 
the  clear  profit  of  sowing  broadcast.     A  deep  sandy 
loam,  made  mellow  twelve  inches  deep,  by  cultiva- 
tion, suits  best  for  this  plant;  but  it  will  grow  well 
rn  stiff  lanil  also.     Sow  the  seed  in  drills  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  apart,  as  early  as  will  suit  to  plant 
corn;  nr  perhaps  it  would  suit  better  to  sow  to  the 
south  in  the  tail,  as   recommended  for  the  red  clo- 
ver.    Four  crops  may   be  mowed  of  this  plant  in 
one  sea.son.     To  have  an  acre,  or  more,  near  the 
stables,  for  mowing,  and  to  give  to  the  stock  green, 
esiiecially  for  working  horses  and   oxen,  is  very  va 
luable.    It  requires  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  seed 
re  ROUT  SINCLAIR. 


to  the  acre. 


an  economical  race,  if  manure,  labour,  seed,  &c.,  of 
an  acre  of  wheat,  that  produces  the  extraordinary 
crop  «f  50  bushels,  costs  nothing. 

In  Hie  first  place,  it  must   have  been  a  pel  piece 
of  lanJ;  for  the  average  of  New  England  falls  far 
short  cf  50  bushels.     Indeed,  every  product  slated 
in  'he  eitimate  is  unusually  great.     Indian  corn.  128 
bushels;  potatoes,  Gil,  &c.     In  Bedford,  we  think 
ourselva  well  paid  for  our  labour  if  we  get  20  bush- 
els of  coin,  15  of  wheat,  15  rye,  20  of  oats  and  150 
of  potatois.     IJut  let  us  suppose  the  acre  under  ex- 
amination <jrst  rate;  yet  some  manure  must  have 
been  appliel — say  12  four-horse  loads,  a  very  mo- 
derate maniring  for  such   a  yield.     Dung  must  be 
worth  something  in  New  England.     There  are  few 
farmers  in   <»e  eastern   part  of  Pennsylvania  who 
would  refuse  to  give  si  for  a  four-horse  load,  and 
haul  it  three  (r  four  miles  into  the  bargain.     I  have 
known  §2  a  l(Sd  given.     Say   then  twelve  loads,  at 
^1  per  load — pu  must   have   a  wagon,  four  horses 
and  two  men,  o  haul,  load  and  unload,  and  all  will 
he  very  busy,  (nd   not  have   far  to  go  if  Ihcy  haul 
eight  loads  a  diy — and  a  four-horse  team   and  two 
men  are  rertaiiy  worth  >.!  per  diem.     The  aggre- 
gate of  this  ite(  must  be  much  belovv  the  fact,  and 
the  writer  of  tli  article  under  consideration  justi- 
fies the  conclus^n.  for  he  says  the   manure  of  the 


WOOL  REPORT 

Before  the  committee  of  the  IJrilish  Home  of  Commom 
Mr.  George  Webb  Hall  examined. 
Where  do  you  reside? 
I  reside  at  Sneed  Park  in  the  county  of  Glouces 

tcr. 

How  many  sherp  <Xo  you  clip  yearly: 

At  present  my  fluek  is  about  400.     1  have  in  con- 

nerlion  with  my  father  shorn  3000. 
Of  what  description? 


corn  cost  f..W.  thi  of  Ihe  potatoes  §37.  &.c. 

We  of  I'cnnsjrania  generally  plough  three  times 
for  wheat.  Sa\  however,  that  Mr.  Ely  ploughed 
twice;  and  «  hea  ought  not  to  grow  for  a  man  who 
refuses  to  plough>wice.  Nothing  is  more  cumoion 
in  England  than  V  plough  four  or  five  times  for 
wheat.  An  acre  iWeckoned  willi  us  a  day's  work 
for  a  pair  of  stout  Wses  and  one  man.  We  allow 
$1.25  per  day  for  a  Jnugh  team,  the  ciig-ng-cc  finding 
himself  and  horses\  'I'wo  ploughings  would  be 
^2.50.     Sowing  andy-jce  harrowing,  41  cents.- 
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Vuuii);,  in  otu-  of  lii»  (ours,  quulos  |i|uii|;liiii|;  at  0/. 
tier  acre.  In  F.iightnil  Ihey  Ircqnciill)'  »ow'J\orrf 
tiuslirU  to  the  am-.  Tlic  nvcniKC  in  I'mnsylvaniii 
19  II  bushels.  The  pricr  ol'  i\lr.  Kiy's  ulicat  is 
$1.60 — (be  seed  of  lliu  acre,  Iherefurc,  would  cost 
»I.S7|. 

It  is  one  of  llir  seven  impossibilities  to  harvest 
and  mow  nn  acre  of  lilly  bushels  of  ulieat  for  no- 
thing;. I  have  |iaid  S1J.'>  per  acre,  anil  found  wagon 
and  team, for  harvesting  grain  that  did  no!  produce 
eight  bushels  per  acre:  lo  suppose  that  City  bushels 
IS  harvested  for  $2  is  very  moderate. 

lirain  cannot  thresh  itself,  and  many  hard  knocks 
must  be  given  before  fifty  bushels  are  threshed, and 
threshers  must  be  paid,  or  they  «vill  not  work.  In 
our  roimty  we  give  the  tenth  bushel,  and  God 
boariling  and  lodcinR.  To  thresh  lifly  bushels  at 
13  cents  per  bushel,  is  $7.50.  In  such  fine  grain, 
ten  bushels  may  be  threshed  in  a  day — five  days 
boarding,  at  ij  cents  per  day,  SI. 25. 

After  it  is  threshed  and  measured  up,  it  must  go 
to  market.  There  is  not  one  larmer  in  ten  through- 
out the  United  Slates,  who  can  load  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat,  take  it  lo  market,  efl'ect  a  sale,  unload  and 
return  in  less  than  a  day.  But  I  am  willing  to  al- 
low Mr.  Ely  the  most  favourable  situation.  Sup- 
pose he  can  make  two  trips  a  day:  this  is  $1.50  for 
carriage. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  rent  of  this  acre, 
nor  of  ta.\es.  Sec.  lest  we  frighten  Mr.  E.  out  of  bis 
wheat  growing  propensities.  We  have  reduced  his 
profits  pretty  well  already. 

1'he  account,  then,  of  this  acre  of  fifty  bushels 
of  wheat,  stands  thus — 

12  loads  of  manure,  at  $1  per  load,  $12  00 
l{  days'  hauling  manure,  at  ^3  per  day,  4  50 
Spreading  do.  0  37i 

S  days  ploughing,  at  91.25,  2  50 

Sowing  and  twice  harrowing,  0  41 

li  busheU  seed,  at  $1.50,  1   87i 

flarrcsling,  2   00 

Threshing,  8  75 

Transportation,  I  50 

Total  expenses,  $SS  91 

Fifty  bushels  wheat,  at  $1.50,  75  00 

Nett  profit,  $41  07 

Even  this  residt,  reduced  as  it  is  to  something 
like  the  truth,  is  an  handsome  profit,  and  very  un- 
expected even  (o  myself  Forty-one  dollars  clear 
profit  on  an  acre,  is  l;uniing  to  some  puipose.  One 
hundred  acres  would  be  $4100,  and  better  interest 
for  money  than  United  Stales'  stock.  But  with  us 
of  the  mountains,  whose  average  crop  does  not  ex- 
ceed eight  bushels,  and  who  get  62',  rents  per  bush- 
el in  tniek,  it  behoves  us  to  do  all  the  work  our- 
selves; to  live  upon  ten  florins  in  ten  years;  (as  Ma- 
chiavel  says  was  the  custom  of  the  German  far- 
mers in  his  day.)  to  wear  wooden  shoes;  two  of  uS 
wear  one  coat,  like  Klyosg  and  his  brother;  and  lo 
eat  the  skins  of  our  potatoes,  and  sell  the  balance. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose,  because  the  farmer 
does  the  work  of  a  farm  himself,  ivilh  Ihe  help  of 
half  a  dozen  sturdy  sons,  that  therefore  the  labour 
costs  nothing.  If  a  man  can  earn  $100  a  year  and 
bis  boarding,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
$75,  because  he  would  have  lo  pay  that  if  he  was 
idle;  his  labour  is  a  capital  of  upwards  of  62900, 
and  Ihe  produce  of  his  labr)ur  is  Ihe  interest  of  that 
capital:  but  if  he  expends  ji.35  for  apparel  annunlly, 
the  interest  is  reduced  lo  *  MO— which  is  Ihe  capi- 
tal of  $-2.ni{. 

The  true  way  of  calculaling  Ihe  profit  of  an  acre, 
or  of  a  thousand  acres,  is  first  (o  calculate  Ihe  worth 
of  the  land;  that  is,  how  much  will  it  sell  for. 


"A  thing 

Is  worth  as  much  as  it  will  bring." 

The  interest  of  this  sum  will  be  a  legitimate  item 
on    the  debit  side.     If  yoo  are   a  tenant,  charge 


your  rent.  2.  'ihe  v:due  of  slock,  funning  lonls,  &c. 
.1.  Taxes  of  every  description.  1.  I'rice  of  labour. 
In  this  item,  you  should  calculate  how  much  you 
would  earn,  if  you  were  working  for  anolher;  what 
your  draft  calllc  would  earn,  and  how  much  Ihcy 
ronsunio  while  Ihey  arc  idle.  5.  Annual  repair  of 
fences.  (>.  Do.  buildings.  7.  \Vear  and  tr.ir  of 
Kcars,  fanning  ulensils,  &c.,  anil  deprecialion  of 
draft  cattle,  which,  if  horses,  will  be  iiiiporlaiil. 
niacksmilh's  bill,  wagon-maker's  bill,  shoe-maker's 
bill.  Sec.  S.  Value  of  manure.  9.  I'rice  of  seed;  for 
every  bushel  sown  might  be  sold,  and  therefore  is 
anolher  legal  item  on  Ihe  horrible  side. 

Some  individual  has  recently  allempted,  in  New 
F^ngland,  lo  ridicule  such  calculations;  willi  how 
much  propriety,  let  Young,  .Sinclair,  and  Owens 
answer.  It  is  true,  a  man  :iiay  stay  on  earth  ivilli- 
out  gelling  into  prison,  even  should  the  wrong  side 
pre|ionderale — but,  docs  he  Hrc'^  Does  he  exist  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  tjoil  designed  for  the  s.igacious, 
the  industrious  and  the  temperate?  I  believe  it  im- 
possible. When  we  are  not  afraid  lo  sit  down  and 
deliberately  calculate  both  sides  of  the  account; 
when  we  have  determined  not  lo  deceive  ourselves; 
when  we  coolly  and  resolutely  resolve  to  ascertain 
our  annual  income  and  annual  expenditure;  when 
we  know  that  the  former  e.\ceeds  Ihe  latter;  when 
we  are  absolutely  certain  that  our  crops  pay  every 
expense  of  culture,  harvesting.  Sec,  and  leaves  a, 
balance  in  our  hands  after  Ihe  family  is  provided 
for,  to  hoard  up  for  the  winter  of  age,  to  extend 
our  business,  or  to  give  a  decent  outfit  to  our  chil- 
dren— then,  and  not  till  then,  is  Ihe  farmer  safe,  is 
Ihe  farmer  prosperous.  But  what  sort  of  self-decep- 
tion is  this,  which  counts  the  [irofit  of  an  acre  of 
wheat  at  §62?  Fm  passant — as  the  total  cost  is  $12, 
total  worth  §75,  Ihe  profit  would  be  $63. 

Every  item  of  this  "comparative  view,"  with  the 
exception  of  corn,  potatoes  and  onions,  and  they 
cannot  be  relied  on,  appears  lo  be  as  palpably  erro- 
neous as  that  of  wheat.  Mangel  wurlzel,  for  in- 
stance, is  staled  to  have  grown  74,518  lbs.  per  acre. 
In  the  first  column,  however,  it  is  staled  at  133  bush- 
els per  acre,  which  I  presume  is  a  typographical 
error.  Taking  (he  given  weight  of  a  bushel,  56  for 
the  divisor,  and  74,518,  the  number  of  pounds 
grown  on  an  acre,  as  Ihe  dividend,  the  quotient  will 
be  1152-4;  which  is  Ihe  number  of  bushels  on  a 
single  acre,  and  is  certainly  a  great  produce.  The 
puzzle  is,  that  this  astonishing  crop,  which  cost  no- 
thing for  manure,  nothing  for  labour,  seed.  Sec,  to- 
tal cost  nothing,  price  per  bushel  II  cents,  total 
worth  S'46,  should  produce  nothing  projil!  This 
out-herods  Herod,  and  sets  all  agricultural  data  at 
defiance.  By  the  way,  1 152  bushels  at  11  cents, 
would  produce  only  J 1 26.72.  This  error  in  raulli- 
plicalion  makes  but  lillle  difference  in  Ihe  result — 
it  is  only  an  addilional  evidence  of  Ihe  inaccuracy 
with  which  the  article  is  drawn  up. 

'I'he  whole  article  is  a  miserable  proof  of  Ihe  un- 
fitness of  men  lo  write  upon  subjects  with  which 
Ihey  are  unacquainted.  I  do  not  mean  that  none 
but  practical  Cirniers  should  write  on  agricuMural 
subjecl-.;  husbandry  is  gready  indebted  (o  pens,  Ihe 
holders  of  w  hxh  never  held  a  plough.  I  only  mean, 
before  a  man  altempis  (o  instruct  others  m  an  im- 
portant science,  he  should  examine  his  subject,  and 
at  least  become  master  of  Ihe  rudiments  of  it. 

An  article,  so  full  of  error,  is  well  calculated  to 
mislead  Ihe  ine.vperienced.  An  agricultural  (yro 
looking  at  the  results:  Wheal,  per  acre,  $62  profit; 
onions,  $105  profit;  mingel  wurtzel,  cabbages,  car- 
rots, rula  bagas,  &.C.  Ho//ting' — would  pronounce  him 
deranged  who  would  allempt  the  latter,  and  himself 
would  dash  at  Ihe  culture  of  wheal  and  onions,  hip 
and  Ihigh,  tooth  and  toe  nail.  But  let  him  pause! 
Wheal  is  an  exhauster,  and  never  yet  in  Ihe  United 
Slates  yielded  a  clear  profit  of  ^62  per  acre.  Onions 
require  Ihe  best  of  soils,  and  must  be  kepi  in  gar- 
den-like order  to  produce  any  lliing.    'Ihe  land  must 


be  prepared  by  freipieni  ploughing"  and  harrowinK*. 
or  else  with  the  spade;  and  tin-  aflrr-lillagc  mil-.! 
be  done  exclusively  with  Ihe  hoe  and  knife.  Thi 
labour  is  imnipni.e.  The  accuracy  of  the  reiull  is. 
(heri'fore,  quentioniible. 

What  is  (he  actual  value  of  Ihe  mangel  wurlzel!' 
I  152  bushels  will  fecil  imd  keep  I  cows,  at  I)  buib 
<  I  per  diem  each,  230  day»,  and  a  fraction  uf  four 
bushels.  This  is  an  ample  allowance  to  keep  Ihcm  in 
gooil  flesh  and  good  milk.  Or  it  will  keep  20  hogi> 
in  good  lliriviii<;  order,  al  I J  bushels  per  diem,  ll.'i 
days.  There  i.s,  certainly,  «onie  profit  in  this,  parli 
cularly  if  seed,  labour,  manure,  itc  cost  nulhiiiK 
This  root  is  an  anii'lioraling  crop;  it  occupico  (he 
land  about  fire  months,  and  its  lilluge  i»  a  goo<t  pre- 
paralive  for  wheat  or  rye,  or  corn  or  oats.  If  the 
writer  of  the  article  will  be  so  obliging  as  lo  initiate 
me  into  the  art  and  mystery  of  raising  1 152  bushed 
of  mangel  wurlzel  per  acre,  without  cost,  i  will  noon 
set  anti-tarili  and  Jackson  men  at  defiance,  and 
struck  Baltimore  with  Improved  Short  llurns  nnd 
full-blooded   Parkinsons,  al   half  their  present  cost. 

YVhcal  occupies  the  land  from  September  until 
.July.  Suppose  you  begin  to  break  up  lor  rt  (he 
first  of  June,  and  mow  the  last  shock  Ihe  middle  cf 
July, every  thing  wearing  a  hoof  is  excluded  from  the 
land  for  thirteen  months  and  an  half  If  fifty  bushels 
of  wheat  be  chopped  for  cattle  food,  and  a  half 
peck  given  lo  a  cow  per  diem,  with  two  bushels 
cut  straw,  it  will  keep  four  cows  100  days,  which  is 
as  1  to  2}  in  favour  of  mangel  wurlzel  as  a  cattle 
food.  If  there  are  2865  lbs.  of  nutritive  matter  in 
fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  10,134  lbs.  in  1152  hush- 
els  of  mangel  wurtzel,  Ihe  difierence  is  much  great- 
er in  favour  of  Ihe  latter. 

"The  American  Farmer"  is  an  agricultural  chro- 
nicle, a  book  of  reference.  It  is  read  in  Europe,  a* 
well  as  with  us.  It  records  vahulile  facts.  'J'he 
French  and  British  are  able  calculators,  well  versed 
in  numericals.  They  know  that  figures,  rightly 
managed,  cannot  lie,  but  may  be  made  to  convey 
false  ideas  when  in  the  bamls  of  bunglers.  What 
would  Arthur  Youii,;,  the  Marquisde  Mirabeaii. or  our 
Lafayette  say,  were  they  told  thai  our  acre  of  wbeal 
produced  50  bushels,  and  was  sold  at  $1.50,  gave  a 
clear  profit  of  $62,  while  an  acre  of  mangel  wurl- 
zel, yielding  1152  bushels,  which  cost  nothing  for 
manure,  seed  and  labour,  produced  no  profit?  Tell 
it  not  in  Gath. 

I  have  lately  been  put  in  possession  of  the  7th 
and  Sih  vols,  of  the  American  Farmer.  The  "com- 
parative view"  attracted  my  attention  last  erening. 
lis  fallacy  should  have  been  exposed  sooner. 

Bedford,  I'a.  J.  B.  M. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  TO  FAR- 
MERS. 
1.  The  farmer  ought  lo  rise  early,  to  see  that 
others  do  so,  and  that  both  his  example  be  followed, 
and  his  orders  obi-yed.  2.  The  whole  farm  should 
be  regularly  inspected,  and  not  only  every  field  ex- 
amined, but  every  beast  seen  at  least  once  a  day. 
3.  In  a  considerable  farm,  il  is  of  Ihe  utmost  cor. 
sequence  lo  have  hands  spcci.illy  appropriated  for 
each  of  the  most  important  ileparlments  of  labour, 
for  there  is  ollen  a  great  loss  of  time,  where  per- 
sons are  frequently  chan;;ing  (heir  eniploymen(i>: 
and  the  work  is  not  executed  so  well.  4.  F>ery 
means  should  be  thought  of  to  diminish  labour,  or 
to  increase  its  power.  For  instance,  hy  proper  ar- 
rangement five  horses  may  do  as  mu.'.h  labour  as  six 
perform,  according  to  Ihe  usual  mode  of  employing 
them.  J.  A  farmer  ought  never  lo  engage  in  a 
work,  whether  of  ordinary  practice,  or  intended 
improvement,  except  after  Ihe  most  careful  inqui- 
ries; but  when  begun,  he  oukIiI  lo  proceed  in  it 
with  much  attention  and  perseverance,  until  he  has 
given  it  a  ."air  trial.  6.  It  is  a  main  object  in  man- 
agement, not  to  attempt  loo  much,  and  never  (o  be- 
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gin  a  work,  ivillioul  a  probability  of  bcin^  able  lo 
finish  it  ill  due  season.  7.  Kvcry  farmci-  should 
have  a  book  for  insirtinK  all  those  useful  hints, 
which  are  so  frequently  omirrins;  in  conversation, 
in  books,  and  gathered  in  the  course  of  his  reading, 
or  in  a  practical  managenicnt  of  his  farm. 

[Sinclair. 

TO  RAISE  TURNIPS  AMONG  CORN. 

Sow  about  one  pint  of  turnip  seed  to  the  acre,  on 
or  about  the  21sl  July,  either  before  or  after  the 
last  iiarrowin;;;  top  the  corn  as  soon  as  ripe  enough, 
and  husk  it  as  soon  as  the  corn  will  admit;  cut 
down  and  bear  oiT  the  stalks,  to  let  the  sun  upon 
the  turnips,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  fodder  will 
compensate  for  the  I  ihoiir.  Take  in  the  turnips 
about  the  middle  of  December.  By  pursuing  these 
directions,  corn  of  -10  bushels  to  the  acre  will  pro- 
duce SO  or  100  bushels  of  turnips  at  the  s;>me  time; 
these  lor  milch  cows  and  sheep  will  be  of  particular 
importance.  [Rural  Visiter. 


HORTICUIiTUKE . 


KITCHF:N  GARDEN— SEPTEMBER. 

In  this  month  must  be  fmisheil  all  the  principal 
sowin;;s  and  planting  necessary  this  year,  some  for 
successional  su|)ply  the  present  autumn  and  begin- 
ning of  winter,  oliicrs  for  general  winter  service; 
nnd  some  to  stand  the  winter  for  next  spring  and 
summer.  For  this  purpose,  all  vacant  ground  must 
l)e  dug  up,  or  occasionally  manured,  particularly  if 
it  is  poor  and  designed  for  principal  crops,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  destroy  the  weeds. 

Give  an  autumn  dressing  to  all  aromatic  plants, 
by  cutting  down  decayed  stalks  or  flower  stems; 
clear  the  beds  from  weeds,  and  dig  between  such 
plants  as  will  admit  of  it,  or  dig  the  alleys,  and 
»trew  some  of  the  earth  over  the  beds. 

Asparagus  now  requires  only  the  large  weeds 
cleared  out  till  next  month,  when  the  stalks  must  be 
cut  down,  and  (be  beds  winter  dressed. 

Pl.Tnt  out  more  celery  in  trcnche.«;  and  earth  up 
all  former  planted  crops,  repeating  it  once  a  week, 
two,  three,  or  four  inches  high  or  more.  Plant  out 
likewise  full  crops  of  the  two  last  months  sowing  of 
colcworts,  a  foot  ilistance,  for  winter  and  sprini; 
supply.  Also  endive  fur  successional  crops,  in  a 
dry  warm  situation,  a  foot  distance. 

You  may  begin  to  dig  np  horse-radish  planted  in 
the  spring,  but  it  will  improve  in  its  size  by  conti- 
nuing longer  in  the  ground,  and  will  be  in  greater 
perfection  next  year  at  this  time. 

Gather  seeds  very  carefully,  according  as  they  ri 
pen,  such  as  lettuce,  leeks,  onions,  cauliflowers,  ra- 
dishes, Si.c.  and  spread   them  in  the   sun  to  dry  and 
harden. 

Hoe  in  dry  weather  with  diligent  attention,  to 
destroy  weeds  between  all  crops,  anil  on  vacant 
ground  wherever  they  appear,  culling  them  close  to 
the  bottom  within  the  ground,  and  the  large  or  see- 
dy wcetis  rake  olf. 

Potatoes  will  he  advanced  to  tolerable  perfection 
for  taking  up  in  larner  supplies  than  berelofore;  but 
not  anv  general  quantity  for  keeping,  for  they  will 
continue  improving  in  growth  till  the  latter  end  of 
next  month. 

Plant  various  kinds  of  herbs  by  rooted  plants, 
root  ofT-sels,  slips  oil',  and  parting  the  roots,  as  sor- 
rel, burnet,  tansy,  sage,  thyme,  tarragon,  savory, 
mint,  penny-royal,  fennel,  camomile,  Stc. 

(From  the  National  Gazette.) 
VINEYARDS  OF  FRANCE. 
The  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  in   the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde   (France,)  to  the  number  of 
)3,562  subscribers,  recently  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  French  legislature,  witii  some  interesting  sta- 


tistical facts.  It  appears  that  the  vine  is  cultivated 
in  seventy-two  depaitments  of  France,  over  a  space 
of  1,730,056  hectares  (the  hectare  is  equal  lo  about 
two  acres.)  The  annual  product  is  estimated  (in 
money)  at  a  milliard  (a  thousand  millions)  of  francs. 
The  department  of  the  Gironde  contains  137,000 
hectares  of  vineyard,  yielding,  net,  3,3-.!l,5S6  heelo- 
ii<res  of  wine,  valued  at  63,161.928  francs.  The 
expenses,  in  advance,  for  this  culture,  amount  to 
eighty  millions;  and  throughout  the  year  it  employs 
more  than  200,000  indivicluals,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  department.  Without 
counting  the  coopers,  the  wagoners,  carriers  and 
sailors  whom  it  contributes  to  support,  it  is  suppos- 
ed to  occupy  at  least  tivo  millions  of  laborers  over 
the  kingdom  at  large.  But  this  vast  branch  of  in- 
dustry, according  to  the  memorial  is  sulfering  ex- 
cessively from  the  high  tariff  system,  which  exclude 
the  manufactures  of  the  northern  countries,  parti- 
cularly iron  and  linen.  There  is  an  extraordinary 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  French  wines  now 
taken  away  by  those  countries,  and  some  have  im- 
posed countervailing  duties  which  amount  nearly  to 
prohibition.  The  history  of  the  losses  of  the  wine- 
growers, from  the  exclusion  of  foreign  products, 
and  domestic  adulteration,  chiefly  caused  by  the 
taxes,  is  altogether  signally  curious  and  instructive. 
The  duties  imposed  by  foreign  states  on  French 
wines  are  stated  to  be  as  follows: 

By  Sweden,  on  every  hdd-  red  ) 
or  white  wine,  5 

Norway,         .... 

Prussia,  .... 

Russia,         .... 

England,         .... 

United  States, 
Before  the  year  17S9,  one  hundred  thousand 
hosrsbeads  of  wine  were  annually  exported  from 
Bordeaux.  Instcail,  however,  of  increasing,  the 
petitioners  in  su|)pnrt  of  their  complaints,  state  that 
since  the  year  18-20  the  annual  exportation  from 
Bordeaux  has  been  only  as  follows: — 

18-20  ....         61,110hhds. 

Ib21  ....  63,-244 

18-22  ....        30,955 

1823  ....  51,529 

1824  ....        39,625 

1825  ....  46,314 
1326  ....  48.464 
1827         .         .         .         .  54,4-12 

They  add,  that  (he  cxportalions  of  the  last  two 
years  have  been  chiefly  speculations,  and  not  legiti- 
mate mercantile  transactions. 


400  francs. 

200 
520 
750 
1200 
189 


iii'ly  of  articles,  such  as  slockiii;;s,  gloves,  vests, 
&ic.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  now  growing 
within  50  miles  of  this  city  a(  least  200,000  white 
iiidhcrry  trees.  This  looks  like  making  a  fair  ex- 
periment of  the  silk  business,  ivhich,  there  is  no 
doubt  will  be  found  less  ditTieult  and  laborious,  and 
more  pleasant  and  profitable,  than  is  generally  »up- 
puseil.  Our  fanners  may  make  the  most  satisfac- 
lury  experiments  upon  this  subject,  with  but  little, 
(rouble  and  expense,  and  without  miy  material  in- 
li^rference  with  the  regular  crops  of  ilieir  farms. 

[C'iii.  Sal.  £v.  Cliron. 


liAVXHS'  DZ:PAB.TiyiEZVT. 


SILiK. 

imperial  institute  of  Milan   ha.s  awarded  a 
I  Silveslri,  for  a  new  treatise  called  Jhto  Se- 


SILK. 

The  im 
prize  to  oiivi::?iiij  lui  a  lie,,  iioinii^,-  L.iiiv...  n. »"  -,'v 
rnjicdia,  or  directions  for  rcaiing  up  silk  worms,  ami 
for  extracting,  spinning,  and  winding  silk  according 
to  new  methods.     The  treatise  has  been  published. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  all  the  experiments 
made  in  this  section  of  our  country,  durint;  the  pre- 
sent season  upon  the  rearing  of  the  silk  worms  liave 
been  successful.  As  far  as  we  have  learnt,  the 
worms  were  vigorous  and  healthy,  eat  freely  of  tin- 
leaves  of  the  native  mulberry,  and  produced  silk  ol 
good  quality. 

Ill  the  possession  of  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Hamilton  County  Aitriciilliiral  Society,  tliiie 
are  two  cuts  of  raw  silk,  beautifully  reeleil  and  of 
an  even  and  substantial  thread.  'JMiey  uere  tor- 
warded  by  Miss  Lyilia  Ilollingsworth  of  \enia,  liy 
«liom  the  worms  uere  raised  and  this  fine  pniilnel 
broiii,;hl  into  its  present  state.  Her  evample  is 
praise  wortby  and  should  be  iiiiitated.  Tlie  suppli 
of  eggs  in  the  Miami  country,  for  the  next  sea-on 
will  he  ample,  and  as  the  mulberry  tree  is  abun- 
dant, it  may  be  nnticipateil,  that  a  sutlicieiit  quaiili- 
ty  of  (he  raw  silk   will  be  produced  to  make  u  vu- 


(  fVmn  the  Transactions  of  the  Socitiij  for  the  E^uourage- 
tiiciil  nf  Jlrts.  (fC.) 

O.v  A  Method  op  Ci.E.tNiNG  Silk,  Woollen,  and 
Cotton  Goods.  Bv  Mrs.  Annk  Morris. 
Take  raw  potatoes,  in  the  state  they  are  taken 
out  of  (he  ear(h;  wash  (hem  well;  then  rub  them  on 
a  ;;i'atcr,  over  a  vessel  of  clean  water,  to  a  fine 
{iiilp;  pass  the  liquid  lhrou:;h  a  coarse  sieve,  into 
another  tub  of  clear  water:  let  the  mixture  stand, 
till  the  fine  white  articles  of  the  potatoes  (the /itck- 
/(/)  are  precipitated:  iben  pour  (he  ntiicilaginoiis  po- 
liU'i  liquor  from  the  faicula,  and  preserve  (his  liquor 
lor  use. 

The  ardcle  to  be  cleaned  should  be  laid  upon  a 
linen  cloth,  on  a  table;  and,  having  piovided  a  clean 
sponge,  dip  it  into  the  potato-liquor,  and  apply  the 
sponge  thus  wet  upon  the  article  to  he  cleaned,  and 
ruli  it  well  upon  it,  repetitcilly,  with  fresh  portions 
of  til'  potato-liquor,  till  the  dirt  is  peifeclly  loosen- 
ed: then  wash  the  article  in  clean  water  several 
limes,  to  remove  the  loose  dirt:  it  may  afterwards 
be  smoothed  and  dried. 

Two  middle-sized  potatoes  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
pint  of  water. 

The  white  fnrcuUi,  which  separates  in  making  the 
mucilaginous  liquor,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  ta- 
pioca; will  make  a  useful  nourishing  food,  with  soup 
or  milk;  or  serve  to  m  ike  starch  and  hair-powder. 
The  coarse  pulp,  which  does  not  pass  the  sieve, 
is  of  great  use  in  cleaning  worsted  or  woollen  cur- 
tains, (ajiestry,  carpets,  or  other  coarse  soods. 

The  mucilaginous  liquor  of  the  potatoes  will 
clean  all  sorts  of  silk,  cotton,  or  woollen  goods, 
iviihout  hurting  the  texture  of  the  articles,  or  spoil- 
in:;  their  colours. 

It  is  also  useful  in  cleaning  oil-paintings,  or  furni- 
ture that  is  soiled. 

Dirty  painted  wainscots  may  he  cleaned,  by  wet- 
lini;  a  sponge  in  the  liipior,  then  ilipping  it  into  a 
little  fine  clean  sand,  and  afterwards  rubbing  the 
wainscot  thereivilh. 

"THE  FRAILTY  OF  BEAUTY." 

'Aye,  Beauty's  wreck 


Is  soon  accomplisheil.     Of  created  things. 
Nothing  was  finished  with  a  tool  so  nice 
,\s  the  if.oth's  winjc.     '1  is  coveieil  with  fine  art. 
Tis  clothed  in  leatures  to  the  ipiickesl  eye 
Hardly  percejililde.     Yet  one  slight  touch 
Defaces  all.      See  woman's  beauty  flies, 
llfiishd  by  the  hand  of  sorrow  or  iiiischanee. 
Escapes  it  ibere.     .\ue  will  not  let  it  pass; 
li  falls  a  victim  to  the  Ibel'is  of  tmie; 
,\nd  there  is  nothing  permanent  on  earth, 
Hu(  goodness.      I  have  liv'd.  Cecelia,  long — 
'  lis  almost  ten  years  since  I  saw  lour  score. 
Experience  tells  me  Beauty  is  a  shaile, 
.\iid  all  the  pride  of  youth  a  nioriiiiiK  cloud. 
Will  you  he  l.ni;;iil  lo  he  forever  lair. 
Spile  uf  old  age  and  wrinkles?     'i'hrn  be  good." 

[Hir  John  Moure. 


Spend  lo  spare  and  spare  lo  sjieiid. 
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A  l«<lv  ol  ijiialilv.  a  (fiv  i|.i\»  Miiri",  H>kcil  n  |>li> - 
(irian  of  enniu'ricr  lirrr  (liii;(lit>in).  Il  ^ll<•  iiiiKliI  in'l 
pursur  111)'  C"iilj>llu  1110  pxcicim's  with  cirry  |)rosi»'rl 
of  evciitUHl  uilvaiitncr?  And  to  tvliirli  llic  M.  I) 
with  a  smile  ri  |ihi-i),  "If  jour  lailyshi|i  noiihl  now 
■  ml  tlien  conilrM-fml  to  a»^i^l  your  scrviiiilsi  in  shak- 
ing tho  bcils,  all  the  ailvantHgo  you  »e»-k  tvuulil  be 
ranch  more  >|)iiilily  anil  easily  acuuiretl." 


SFOKTZNO  OXiXO. 


MAUTLiND  Association  for  the  Imphovemeht  of 

THE  lilitEU  OF  1|0K^ES. 

The  first  annual  races  of  the  Association  Kill  take 
place  over  the  Canton  CouusE,  on  Wednesday, the 
52d  October  nest,  and  continue  lor  three  days,  fur 
the  followins;  purses,  free  for  any  horse,  mare,  or 
geldin;,  to  be  run  for  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  the 
Association,  viz: 

Ul  Uni/— Cults'  Purse,  for  three  years  old, 

one  mile  heats, $1!)0 

2(i  Day — Three  mile  heats,       .         .         .      SOC 
3(/  Day — Four  mile  heats,      .  .  .  400 

Time  of  stalling  each  diy,  H  o'clock. 
The  horses  must  be  entered    with   the  Secretary, 
before  3  o'clock,  p.  m.  of  the  day  previous  to  the  day 
on  which  they  are  to  run. 

By  order,  E.  L.  FINLEY,  Sec'ry. 


CoKNCBiAL  Tenderness. — A  j,'entlcman  equally 
remarkable  lor  the  iirbiniiy  ol  his  iiianiiers  ami  (lie 
excellence  of  Ins  lo.t  liDunds,  uas  aiMiessed  one 
evening  in  the  lollowin;;  nianner  by  his  huntsman:  — 
"An  please  yuur  hunor.  ^Mr,''  li^iilinv;  liis  C|m4  -^mi 
cap  with  eijiial  de.xterity,  "I  should  be  t;lad  to  lie 
excused  eoin^  tomorrow  to  Woodford  V\  ood,  be- 
cause as  how,  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  my  poor 
wile  buried."  '-I  am  really  sorry  for  thee,  I'um," 
replied  his  master,  "we  can  do  very  well  wiihout 
thee  for  one  day;  >he  was  an  excellent  wilV!"  Notwiih- 
standiiig,  howe\er,  this  kind  perinission,  Tom  was 
the  lirsl  in  the  lield  on  the  following  morning  "Hey 
day!''  said  his  master,  "did  I  nut  ;;ive  you  leave  to 
ice  the  remains  ol  your  poor  wife  l>uiied,  and  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  at  her  grave?"  "Yes,  your  ho- 
nour, you  did,  to  be  sure;  bul  I  thought  as  how  ,  being 
a  line  uiorniii;;,  we  sliuuld  h.ive  go  jd  spoil  ol  it,  so 
1  desired  our  Diek,  the  dog  feeder,  to  see  In  r  earlh 
ed!"  [Eiit;lish  pap. 


/kkii/s,  three  and  lour  limes  a  week,  ami  freipiiiilly 
iiery  day.  To  elleet  this  the  more  eunvenii  iiUy .  I 
.ilwajs  keppasm.ill  b.igofs.ill  convenient  to  lli.  in; 
anil  whenever  I  see  tliem,  which  is  rarely  le.s  ihaii 
iinee  »  day,  I  throw  a  haaillul  of  sail  to  raili  head. 
The  result  of  this  allinliun,  in  the  free  use  of  s.dl, 
has  been  very  i;ralif\  iii;;^  lor  my  stock  of  blinul 
horses,  mares  and  culls,  has  always  been  ri-maika- 
lily  healthy,  disposed  to  thrive  kiinlly,  and  I  have 
never  lost  one  by  disease  of  any  kind. 

Uiil  the  vahialile  use  of  salt  dues  not  stop  in  the 
prevention  of  the  griil'S.  When  a  horse  is  reall* 
attacked  with  the  u'ub-,  I  know  no  remedy  so  elll- 
caeioiis  or  sovereign  m  the  cure  as  Ji.ili  brine,  wliiili 
consists  of  the  slrung>  nt  kind  of  alum  siill.  I  havi- 
freipiently  tried  it,  anil  never  knew  it  to  fail.  I 
would  therefore  say  to  all  w  lio  have  horses,  preserve 
\  iMir  Jisli  brine.  It  is  prepared  by  bealiii',;  line  the 
li>h  Inini-;  lake  a  double  IliiiiHiiI,  put  it  in  a  ipiirl 
of  warm  water  to  dissolve  it  ijuiek,  and  drench  the 
horse  from  a  quart  buttle. 

If  relief  is  not  obtained  in  a  half  hour  or  three 
(piarters,  drench  again  with  the  same  quantity.  If 
li>li  brine  is  not  at  hand,  fresh  alum  salt  prepared 
in  the  same  way,  hut  using  more,  will  answer  the 
same  good  eflects.  Tne  brine  is  supposed  to  act 
upon  the  pores  of  the  body  of  the  grub,  and  to 
sti'iAe  into  them,  by  which  they  are  made  to  con- 
tract or  draw  up  their  bodies,  and  thereby  let  g<i 
their  hold  upon  the  coals  of  the  stomach,  or  maw 
of  the  h'lrse.  Your  "Inquirer"  is  referred  to  the 
lirsl  numbers  of  a  series  of  essays  written  by  me 
and  published  in  the  Farmer,  for  the  best  mode  ol 
rearing  lolts,  and  treating  of  mares;  also  to  Mr. 
Brodiiaxe's  niiiarks,  prefaced  by  uie,  and  published 
in  the  Farmer  a  few  months  ago. 

Author  of  "Annals  of  the  Turf." 


CURE  FOR  Tlit:  I.UI  :iJ6,  OR  BOTTS,  IN 
IIUli!«i:?i, 

In  aitsiccr  to  "Inqniriei  ubtiul  Diseatea  of  Horses. 
Mr.  Skivn'er, 

An  inquirer  in  your  paper  of  August  15th,  No.  22, 
is  desirous  lu  find  out  a  rrnn-dy  lor  the  i;nitis  in 
horses.  lie  shall  have  the  result  of  my  expirienee, 
v^ilh  great  pI'Msure,  r>-itardinK  that  truly  dreadful 
disf-ase  of  the  noble  and  useful  animal,  the  horse. 
I  consider  the  free  ii-e  of  salt  as  a  .^uverii;;n  reme- 
dy for  the  erulx.  1  learned  this  from  thai  indus- 
trious and  iiselul  i-las^  of  citizen*,  the  Dutch,  or 
Germans.  I  h..d  long  knmvn  ibat  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  frerly  sillin;;  lln-ir  horses,  and  the  result 
was,  that  they  never  lost  a  horse  wiih  srubs;  the 
use  of  salt  not  only  kept  them  free  from  disease, 
bul  essentiallt  coiiiribiil-'d  to  keip  them  In  tim:  con 
dilion,  sleek  and  fat,  as  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  observed  the  valuable  work  horses  used  by 
that  class  of  our  eillzen^. 

I  have  fur  many  year-  been   ronstantly  in  the  ha- 
bit of  salting  Diy  blood  tlick  if  horses  vmiIi  my  own 


(Items  from  late  English  Journals.) 
DEFENCE  OF  FLY  FISHING. 
The  search  after  fuud  is  un  instimt  belonging  to 
our  nature;  and  from  the  savage,  in  his  rudest  and 
most  piimitive  stale,  who  destroys  a  piece  of  game, 
or  a  lish,  with  a  club  or  spear,  to  man  in  the  mu>t 
cultivated  stale  of  society,  w  ho  employs  arlilice,  ma- 
chinery, and  the  resources  ol  various  other  animals 
to  secure  his  object,  the  origin  of  the  pleasure  is 
similar,  and  its  object  the  same;  bul  that  kind  of  it 
requiring  most  art  may  be  said  to  charartcnze 
man,  in  bis  highest  or  inlelK  clual  stale.  I'he  li-lier 
lor  salmon  and  Iroiil  with  the  lly,  emplovs  not  only 
inHcbineiy  to  assist  Ids  (iliysical  powers,  but  applies 
sagacity  lo  conqiier  dilliculties;  and  the  pleasure 
deiived  from  ingenious  resources  and  ilevices,  as 
well  as  from  active  pursuit,  belongs  lo  the  amuse- 
luent.  Thdii,as  lo  its  pliil.isophical  tendency,  it  is 
a  pursuit  of  moral  discipline,  requiring  patience, 
forbearance  and  coinmanii  of  temper.  As  connect- 
ed with  natural  science,  it  may  be  vaunted  as  de- 
manding a  knowh'dge  of  the  habits  of  a  considera 
ble  tribe  of  created  beings,  h-lies,  and  the  animals 
that  they  prey  upon,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
»i'.;n-  and  tokeii>  of  the  weather,  and  its  changes, 
the  nature  of  walrr,  and  of  the  atnioiphere.  As  lo 
its  poetical  relations,  it  carries  us  into  the  most  wild 
and  beaiiiiliil  scenery  of  nature;  ammg  Ihe  muiiii- 
laiii  l.d<>-s,  and  the  clear  and  lovely  streams  thai 
gu«li  fiom  the  lji;;her  ranges  of  elevated  hills,  or 
that  III  iki-  their  way  through  Ihe  cavities  of  calea- 
reiMis  ^tla!a.  How  ileiighilul  in  the  early  spiiiig, 
after  ihe  dull  and  |i  ilioua  li  lie  of  winter,  when  the 
frosts  dis.ippear,  and  Ihe  sunshine  warms  the  earth 
and  waters,  to  waniler  forth  by  some  clear  stream, 
to  see  the  leaf  biiisling  from  Ihe  purple  bud,  lo 
-cent  ti.e  oiloiiis  ol  the  bank  perl'uined  by  Ihe  vio- 
let, and  enamelled,  as  it  were,  with  the  primrose  and 
the  daisy;  to  wander  upon  the  Iresh  turf  below  the 
shade  of  trees,  whose  briKlil  blossoms  are  filled 
will)  Ihe  music  of  the   bee;  and   on    Ihe   surface  ut 


the  water  lo  view  Ibe  K«iidy  llii-»  •parkhng  like  ani- 
ui.ilid  uriiis  III  the  sunbiaint.  nhiUl  the  briiibt  and 
beautiful  Irnut  IS  walchiiiK  'hem  from  Lelow;  to 
hear  the  twilleiing  uf  tin-  Water  biriU,  who,  alirmed 
at  your  approa.  h,  rapidly  hiile  Ihrnisclvri  beneath 
the  flowers  and  haves  of  the  water  lily;  and,  a* 
the  season  advances,  lu  find  all  these  object*  chang- 
id  lor  olheis  uf  the  ii,ime  kiinl,  hut  heller  and 
brighter.  Iill  the  swallow  and  the  trout  contend,  at 
It  were,  for  the  Raudy  May  lly,  and  till,  in  pursuing 
your  amusemeiil  m  the  calm  and  hilmy  evening, 
uiii  are  serenaded  by  the  soiiu's  of  the  cheerful 
iliiiish  and  melodious  niglilingale,  performing  Iht 
"tlices  of  paternal  love  in  thickets  ornamented  with 
the  rose  and  woodbine. 

WIIIIK  HAIT. 
Two  Thames  fishermen   were  charged  yesterday 
before  the  Lord  .Mayor,  with  lishing  in  Ihe  Thames 
lor  white   hail.     Nelson    said,  he   surprised  a  large 
parly  of  fishermen    in   the   act    of  fishing  for  white 
bail;   but   they    all    scampered    off  at  his  approach, 
wiih    the   exception    of  Ihe    defend  mis,  who   could 
lint  he   so   qui.  k,  on   account    of  the   heavy  haul  of 
lish  of  which  they  were  robbing  Ihe  river.     Nelson 
produced  the  two  trawl    nets,  which  he  had  seized, 
and  which  were  so  closely  worked   as  to  be  capable 
of  securing  the  smallest  fish  llial  swims.  The  defen- 
dants said,  that    they   must    lish    for    white    bait,  or 
si.uve;  for  as    to    catching   any   olher  fish    in   the 
riiames,  it  was  quite  out  of  the    question.     The  ri- 
ver had  been  poisoned   by  the   refuse  li<|uid  of  the 
g  IS  companies,  andlhT  common  sewers  being  also 
discharged  into  it.     The   Lor. I  Mayor  said,  that  it 
was  for  the  puipose  of  restoring  an'l  preserving  the 
various   species  of  fish   which  U'ed   formerly  lo  be 
louiid  in  the  Thames,  that  he   had  issued  orders  to 
elieik  the  practice  of  fishing  for  while  bail,  and  he 
b  III  not  even  delermiried  on  this  step  until  the  fisb- 
eriiicn  had  complained  that  llieir  occupation  was  to- 
t.dlt  put  an  end  lo  by  the  destruction  of  the  young 
liioiil.     Since  he  had  issued  Ibis  order,  he  had  been 
teiii|ilcd  to  partake  of  the  white  bait,  by  a  dish  of  it 
being  placed    before   him.     He,  however,   resisted 
llie  temptation.     The  penally  for  Ihe  offence  is  fiv* 
piiiinds,   with    forfeiture   of  nets,  which  are   worth 
ab.iiil  the  same  sum;  but  his  Lordship  remitted  the 
penalty,  and  only  forfeited  the  nets.      It  was  stated, 
that  Willie  bait   was   most  plentiful   this  year;  and 
tboiigli   the   season    is  young,  one  of  the  principal 
tavirns  in  Greenwich  has  already   dished  upwards 
uf  a  million  of  the  dainty  fish. 


PEDES'IRIANISM. 
Sheppard,  the  Yorkshire  runner,  attended  at 
Lord's  Cricket-ground  on  Monday,  to  perform  his 
iiialch  of  running  ten  miles  within  Ihe  hour,  for  a 
wager  of  200i.  Tiie  ground  was  in  a  very  bad  con- 
liilKui.  in  consequence  of  the  rain,  but  the  terras 
being  "pfay  or  pay,"  no  posiponcinent  could  take 
place.     He  lost  the  match  by  one  minute. 


Yesterday  week,  a  stranger  in  Wigan,  between 
forty  and  tifly  years  of  age,  started  about  5  o'clock 
in  the  afiernoon,  to  walk  one  hundred  miles  in  twcn- 
ij-lour  hours.  'Ihe  groiinil  he.  walked  over  is  half 
a  mile  in  length,  between  the  Hall  gate,  doivn  Frog- 
lane,  and  by  the  wurkliouse,  and  the  road  is  hard, 
paved  the  whole  of  the  distance.  He  nccomplishcd 
his  task  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  short  of  the 
given  time.  [Ilollon  Chronicle. 


On  Saturday  last,  a  man,  for  a  wager  made  by 
some  gentlemen,  undertook  lo  lift  on  his  back,  with-, 
out  assistance,  Iwo  ordinary  sacks  of  llour,  and  car- 
ry them  the  distance  of  il"  yards;  with  his  teeth  to 
carry  9  score  weight  of  iron  in  a  bag  the  distance 
of  7  yards,  and  lo  throw  a  50  lb.  weight  17  feel;  the 
whole  of  which  was  accomplished  wilh  the  greateit 
ease  imaginable. 
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Pigeon  ISUtcii  for  IbOO  Sovebekj.ns. 
Yesleniay  being  the  last  day  of  the  prane!  match 
between  (he  Hon.  G.  Anson  and  l\Ir.  Osbaldeston, 
the  ground  was  attended  by  a  number  of  the  nobiU- 
ty.  The  terms  of  the  match  were — two  hundred 
double  shots  each,  at  eighteen  yards  distance — five 
traps,  and  five  days  shooting, 


Hon.  Cr.  Jlnson- 

Mr.  OsbaUeslon. 

First  day, 

40 

First  day. 

41! 

Second  day. 

4G 

Second  day. 

51 

Third  day. 

5-2 

'J'hird  day. 

44 

Fourth  day, 

49 

Fourth  day. 

4a 

Fifth  day, (yesterday)  57  |  Fifth  day  (yesterday,)  48 
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ExTRAORDINABV  IMPORTATION  OP  WiLD  ANIMALS. 

There  has  been,  within  the  last  fortnight,  the  fol- 
lowing great  addition  to  the  already  large  collecliun 
of  living  curiosities  in  the  King's  Menagerie,  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  viz:  two  Lions,  two  Bengal  Roy- 
al Tigers,  one  tortoiseshell  Hyena,  a  Lynx,  two  line 
Porcupines,  a  Silver  Lion,  one  Secretary  Bird, 
twelve  enormous  Boa  Constrictor  Serpents,  and 
three  Harlequin  Snakes.  By  the  above  interesting 
addition  to  the  former  inmates  of  this  great  depot, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  exhibition  stands  unri- 
valled.    Admittance  to  the  whole,  one  shilling. 


On  the  farm  of  Connychan,  about  two  miles  south 
west  of  Amulree,  a  wild  cat  of  uncommon  ferocity 
was  last  week  caught  in  a  trap.  The  animal  mea- 
sured 4i  feet  from  the  bead  to  the  point  of  the  tail. 


KZSCBZiIiANEOUS. 


ns  deposited  their  eggs,  and  underitonc  various  vi- 
cissitudes, the  remnant  of  the  indefatigable  colony 
returns  to  the  mountains  and  woods,  having  been 
preceded  in  their  journey  by  the  young  brood. 

Education  in  Ireland. — The  following  Parlia- 
mentary grants  have  been  at  various  times  made  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  education  in  Ireland.— 

Charier  Schools         .         .        .     i.l, 105,869     0  0 

Foundling  Hospital  .  .  820,005  3  4 
Association  for  Discountenancing 

Vice         ....            101,991   18  6 

Kildare-place  Society         .                  170,508     0  0 

Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund         •         .      40,998     0  0 

Maynooth  College      .         .         .       271,869  18  6 

Belfast  Institution         .         .                    4,155     0  0 

Cork  Institution                                       4.^,710     0  0 

Hibernian  School         .         .         .       240,356     1  6 

Marine  Society         .                  .             64,262   10  9 

Female  Orphan  School         .         .         50,414   10  0 


(From  late  English  papers.) 
Remarkable  Prophecy. — The  ablest  competi- 
tors on  the  prophecies  of  Uaniel  and  St.  John, 
among  whom  are  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bis-hop  New- 
ton, Doctor  Zouch,  Faher,  Holmes,  fcc,  though 
they  difl'er  occasionally  in  the  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  prophetic  symbols,  yet  all  arrive  at 
last  at  one  and  the  same  conclusion — namely, 
that  the  eastern  or  Mahomedan  ajiostacy  should 
last  from  its  commencement  12C0  years,  and  then 
its  downfall  and  complete  destruction  commence. 
When  Daniel  wrote,  the  Jews  and  other  nations 
reckoned  only  360  days  in  the  year,  and  the  altera- 
tion in  the  calendar,  making  the  year  365  days,  did 
not  take  place  till  between  500  and  600  years 
afterwards.  Consequently,  Daniel  must  have  meant 
1260  years  of  360  days  each,  inasmuch  as  he  could 
have  known  no  other.  If  this  reasoning  is  correct, 
this  year  (Anno  Domini  1828)  is  the  prophecy  com- 
plete: for  the  Turkish  date  for  this  year  is  124.J. 
.Now  the  Turks  reckon  their  years  of  the  same 
length  as  we  do,  365da\s.  If  then  we  reduce  1243 
years,  of  365  days  each,  into  years  of  360  days 
each,  we  shall  find  that  the  Mahomedan  religion  has 
thi>  year  lasted  1260  years,  with  9;>  days  over. 

Laud  Crabs. — A  statement  lately  made  by  Mr. 
Phillips  respecting  the  land  crabs  of  the  l>le  of 
France  is  such  as  almost  to  stagger  lielief  These 
creatures,  he  informs  us,  in  their  ordinary  state  of 
exi!«tence  in  the  mountains  of  those  countries, 
climb  trees  and  prey  on  insects,  and  even  on  small 
birds.  Thcv  live  in  society,  and,  at  the  time  of  de- 
positing their  cijgs,  march  in  millions  strong — in  a 
body  fifty  yards  in  hreadlh,  and  three  mdes  in 
lengthened  extent — marshalli  <l  in  three  divisions; 
they  march  by  nii;ht,  or  duiing  rain  by  day,  and 
suffer  no  obstacles  to  overcome  their  perseverance; 
climbing  over  buildings  and  wading  tliroii:;h  rivers, 
and,  if  attacked,  delendini;  thcniselve.s  fiercely,  and 
clattering  their  pincers  together  to  intimidate  their 
enemies.  'I'lie  march  coiilmucs  for  two  or  three 
months,  when  they  arrive  at  the  sea,  and  after  hav- 


To  Preserve  Zoological  Specimens  from 
Insects. — Put  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  into  a  blad- 
der, the  mouth  of  which  is  lirmly  tied  with  a  waxed 
string,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  place 
the  bladder  thus  prepared  in  the  box  with  the  birds, 
or  to  tie  it  to  the  pedestal  on  which  the  birds  are 
perched  in  a  case.  For  large  cases  of  birds,  a  pig's 
or  a  sheep's  bladder  is  sufficient;  for  middle-sized 
cases,  a  lamb's  or  a  rabbit's  bladder  will  do;  and 
for  a  small  one,  we  may  use  a  rat's  bladder.  The 
turpentine  evidently  penetrates  through  the  bladder, 
as  it  fills  the  case  with  its  strong  smell.  This 
method  of  preserving  zoological  specimens  has 
been  most  successfully  employed,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  the  museum  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


The  cruelty  of  collectors  in  tormenting  insects  is 
often  a  theme  of  reproach  among  those  who  are 
Ibiid  of  raising  objections.  But  it  is  not  diSicult  to 
adduce  numerous  facts,  proving  that  the  converse 
of  our  great  poet's  conclusion, 

"The  poor  l)eetle  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporeal  siiH'erance  feels  a  pang  as  great 
.•\s  when  a  giant  dies," 

must  be  nearer  the  truth.  A  humble  bee  (Apis  ler- 
restris,)  for  example,  will  eat  honey  with  greediness, 
although  deprived  of  its  abdomen,  and  an  ant  will 
walk  when  deprived  of  its  head,  neither  of  which 
a  disembowelled  or  a  decapitated  giant  could  do. 
The  cockchafer  (Scarabaus  iSleluloiitha)  will  walk 
about  with  all  indifference  when  its  bowels  have 
been  scooped  out  by  birds;  and  the  dragon-fly  or 
horse-stinger  (Libellula)  will  eat  insects  which  are 
ollercd  to  it,  after  it  has  been  stuck  upon  a  pin 
E'.vciy  boy  is  ac(piainted  with  the  indifference  show  n 
by  the  various  species  of  father-long-legs  (tipulidie) 
in  abandoning  their  legs,  as,  after  such  accidents, 
the  insects  will  fly  about  as  agile  and  unconcerned 
as  if  nothing  hail  happened.  It  is  probable  indued, 
that  acute  pain,  such  as  we  ourselves  are  acipiaint- 
ed  with,  can  only  be  felt  by  animals  furnisheil  with 
warm  hlotid  and  with  a  brain  and  spinal  cord; 
whereas  insects  have  cold  blood  (if  the  term  may 
be  used  at  all,)  and  a  ganglianic  nervous  system, 
consisting  of  a  series  ol  ganglians,  analogous  to  lit- 
tle brains  connected  by  nervous  threads,  and  placed 
lexecpt  the  first  gangliany  below  the  intestines. — 
.lllicnavm. — [To  say  that  insects  do  not  feel  pain, 
is,  perhaps,  exceeding  the  limits  of  truth;  but  many 
well-aiithenlicated  facts  aie  related  to  bear  out  the 
assertion,  that  the  degree  of  pain  felt  by  some  in- 
sects must  be  veiy  small.  One  is  exceedingly  cu- 
rious:— An  eminent  collector  placed  in  a  ease  a 
number  of  beetles,  which  were  secured  in  the  usual 
mode  (a  mode,  by  the  way,  which  even  the  theory 
of  non-susceptibility  of  pain  from  violence  cannot 
sanction,  as  the  pangs  of  starvation  arc  inflicted.) 
viz.  by  thrusting  a  pin  through  the  body  of  each. 
I  Tlie  collector  went  into  the  country,  and  on  his  re- 


turn, a  month  afterwards,  (bund,  to  his  horror,  that 
all  his  beetles,  with  one  exception,  were  destroyed. 
This  exception  was  one  of  the  largest  beetles,  which 
had  contrived  to  escape  from  the  pin,  and  had  sub- 
sisted upon  the  carcases  of  his  less  fortunate  asso- 
ciates. The  nervous  system  ol  insects  appears  to 
be  essentially  different  from  that  of  animals.  Whilst 
a  drop  of  prussic  acid,  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rab- 
bit, instantly  destroys  life — a  commcm  house-fly,  on 
being  dipped  into  the  poison,  is  only  affected  for  a 
time;  after  exhihitine  lor  two  or  three  hours  the 
signs  of  death,  it  will  gradually  recover,  and  be- 
come as  vigorous  as  ever.] 


There  exists  in  Livonia  a  very  rare  insect,  which 
is  not  met  with  in  more  northern  countries,  and 
whose  existence  was  for  a  long  time  considered 
doubtful.  It  is  the  Furia  Iiifenuitis,  described  by 
Linnasus  in  the  JSioveiiux  MSmnirea  de  VJleademie 
d'l'psal,  in  Sweden.  This  insect  is  so  small  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it  by  the  naked  eye. 
In  warm  weather  it  descends  from  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  its  sting  produces  a  swel- 
ling, which,  unless  a  pro|)cr  remedy  is  applied, 
proves  mortal.  During  the  hay  harvest,  other  in- 
sects, named  Meggar,  occasion  great  injury  both  to 
men  and  beasts.  They  are  of  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  sand.  At  sunset  they  appear  in  great  numbers, 
descend  in  a  perpendicular  line,  pierce  the  strong- 
est linen,  and  cause  an  itching  and  pustules,  which, 
if  scratched,  become  dangerous.  Cattle  which 
breathe  these  insects  are  attacked  with  swellings  in 
the  throat,  which  destroy  them,  unless  promptly  re- 
lieved. They  are  cured  by  a  fumigation  from  flai, 
which  occasions  a  violent  cough. 

[  Breicjter'l  Journal. 


It  is  said  that  the  boa  constrictor,  in  a  state  of 
confinement,  will  not  eat  any  thing  of  itself,  but  re- 
quires it  to  be  forced  down  its  throat  with  a  stick, 
ftnd  siVt.-wards  pressed  forwards  wilh  Ihc  hands  to 
some  distance.  David  Scott,  F.sq.,  in  a  letter  from 
India,  says,  "I  kept  one  upwards  of  three  weeks 
without  food,  and  still  he  would  not  swallow  a  frog, 
although  repeatedly  put  into  his  moulh." 


Packing  Seeds. — The  smaller  sorts  of  seeds 
may,  in  general,  be  kept  in  good  paper  bags,  but  the 
larger  sorts  ought  to  be  placed  between  layers  of  very 
dry  sand,  or  saw-dust,  well  dried  in  an  oven,  and 
the  whole  packed  in  air-tiKht  boxes  or  barreU- 
Oleaginous  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the  coffee-plant, 
the  oak,  nut-trees,  the  tea-tree,  &c..  require  great 
care  to  keep  them  indiviiiually  separate  by  the  sand. 
— Seeds  of  a  middle  size  may  remain  in  their  seed- 
pods,  and  be  packeil  in  small  cups,  or  pots,  by  co- 
vers of  glass,  iixed  on  willi  putty,  t)r  wood,  oi  cork, 
surrounded  with  melted  pitch.  Dr.  Roxburgh  was 
accustomed  to  coat  the  seeds  which  he  sent  home, 
from  Coromandel,  with  a  solution  of  gum  arable, 
which,  on  hardening,  preserves  the  »cgctaling  pro- 
perties from  external  influence. 


GvpscM,  AS  A  .^IANL•R^; — As  the  seeds  of  beans 
and  peas  contain,  (it  iHiVio,  a  portion  of  nypsiim 
I  sulphate  of  lime.;  and  have  also  a  great  tendency 
to  absorb  all  that  the  soil  can  contain  of  it,  :;ypsum 
oujht  not  to  be  applied  to  the  soil  destined  for  the 
culture  of  such  leguminous  plants  as  are  Krown  for 
the  sake  of  their  seeds.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
these  plants  are  destined  to  form  a  natural  or  aitih- 
cial  pasture,  (rypsum  imparls  to  them  such  energy 
of  vegetation,  Ihat  it  stimulates  them  constantly  to 
put  forth  sucri.leni  leaves,  and  to  renew,  for  a  lung 
time,  the  stalks  which  are  cut  for  cattle. 

A  child  was  exhibited  at  .^iilisbury  last  week  with 
two  faces,  four  eyes,  two  mouths,  two  noses,  and 
two  chins,  all  in  perfect  nature. 


^^. 
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Thk  Law»4ND  the  I'bokits.— It  «TiU  staled  a 
frw  days  since,  llmt  no  li-ss  than  l'.l7  iijiplicalions 
were  luade,  by  yoini;  men,  tlii»  term,  Tor  admiision 
to  praclice  as  a'ltorneys  in  Ihc  dilTorcnt  courts;  but 
this  is  nothing  com(>;>red  to  tlic  nwileratc  state  o( 
llie  profession  of  the  law,  as  it  appears  by  tlie  Lair 
List,  H  book  cxcluMvely  devoted  to  the  registering 
of  practitioners  in  tlio  diQ'crent  brandies:  — 
Counsel  ....         'JIC 

Special  Pleaders  below  the  Bar       AO 


Conveyancers 
London  Attorneys 
Country  Attorneys 

Total  in  the  Profession 


00 
i.lltj 
a.iOO 

S.t'il 


A 


new  macbine  of  some  importance  to  calico- 
printers,  has  been  invented  by  a  person  in  Stock- 
port, after  two  years  of  patient  and  laborious  inves- 
tit^ation.  It  is  a  machine  by  which  the  most  minute 
and  delicate  figure  may  be  etched  on  a  cylinder, 
superseding  the  tedious  process  now  in  use,  and 
without  the  slightest  possible  deviation  in  the  pat- 
tern, should  there  be  even  tens  of  thousands  of  ob- 
jects to  be  engraved.  [Manchester  Gaz. 

The  author  of  the  linisscU  Companion  gives  the 
following  comparative  table  of  the  expense  of  a 
good  dinner  for  four  persons,  in  London  and  Brus- 
sels;— In  London,  three  pounds  of  beef-steaks,  3s. 
6d.;  potatoes,  -id.;  pot  of  porter,  pepper  and  salt, 
6d.;  bread,  id.;  cheese  and  batter,  4d.;  coals  for 
cooking,  4d.;  total  55 — No»v,  for  the  same  number 
of  persons,  a  dinner  admirably  cooked  may  be  pro- 
cured from  a  Restaurateur  at  Brussels,  consisting  of 
the  following  dishes: — A  roast  of  veal  (or  beef,  or 
mutton;)  a  broiled  fowl,  with  mushroom  sauce;  a 
beef-steak,  or  mutton  pie;  and  apple  pudding,  or 
fruit  tart;  a  dish  of  stewed  red  cabbage,  or  mashed 
spinage,  and  plain  potatoes;  the  above  will  cost  S 
francs,  51  sous,  or  SSj  sous.  To  ivhicK  yoa  ir^'y 
add— cheese,  i  sous;  butter,  2  sous;  four  rolls,  2 
sous;  four  French  pears,  2  sous;  one  pound  of 
grapes,  i  sous;  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux,  14  sous;  por- 
terage of  dinner,  2  sous;  mustard,  salt,  pepper,  and 
vinegar,  2  Hards,  or  i  sous;  total  66  sous,  or  6 
francs,  or  5s.  sterling. 

The  system  of  telegraphs  has  arrived  at  such 
perfection  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  that  a  com- 
munication may  be  made  through  a  line  of  500 
miles  in  eight  aiinutes. 

A  boat,  on  the  principle  of  the  steam  vessels, 
plies  between  Lewes  and  Mewhaven  regularly,  be- 
ing propelled  by  paddles,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
dogs  in  a  tread-wheel,  and  a  man  at  a  winch.  We 
understand  several  boats  are  about  to  be  made  on 
the  same  principle.  [BriglUon  Gazrlte. 


(From  the  American.) 
CURE   OF    SUMMER    COMI'I.ilNT. 

The  following  recipe  was  given  to  me  by  an  aged 
lady,  with  a  request  that  it  should  be  made  known 
lo  my  actpiainlance,  as  well  as  all  others;  ami  as  1 
have  cxperienccil  the  good  cfl'ects  on  my  own  chil- 
dren, I  put  great  conlidencc  in  it. 

Mash  a  tea  spoonful  of  Alspicc  and  make  a  tea, 
not  over  strong.  Give  the  child  a  table  spoonfull, 
sweetened  with  loaf  sugar,  every  2  hours,  for  li 
hours.  Should  this  not  have  a  gooil  ell'cct,  repeal 
the  dose  alter  6  hours  interval,  giving  the  child  a 
soup  made  of  the  kidney  fat  of  a  good  lamb  or 
yearling  mutton,  boiled  in  new  milk.  Be  careful 
that  the  tea  and  soup  are  not  sour,  from  having 
been  kept  too  long;  to  avoid  this,  fresh  may  be 
made  each  interval.  A  few  times  will  produce  a 
cure. 

No  person  who  knows  the  sulTcring  of  an  inno- 
cent child,  or  the  fatigue  and  privations  as  well  as 
the  feelings  of  a  mother,  in  this  dangerous  malady, 
can  hesitate  a  moment  in  giving  any  thing  to  relieve 
her  child.  A  Paeent. 

A  CERTAIN  CUBE  FOR  THE  ITCH. 

Take  black  pepper,  ginger  and  brimstone,  each 
of  equal  parts,  a  little  West  India  rum,  and  a  little 
hogslard,  all  well  mixed  as  salve.  Rub  a  little  in 
your  hands,  hold  them  to  the  fire  and  smell  them 
lor  a  few  moments,  repeat  it  several  times  m  the 
day  and  at  night.     Effectually  tried  by 

Joseph  Keaton. 

to  preserve  apples. 
Dry  a  glazed  jar  perfectly  well,  put  a  few  peb- 
bles in  the  bottom;  fill  the  jar  with  apples,  and 
cover  it  with  a  bit  of  wood  made  to  fit  exactly;  and 
over  that,  put  a  little  fresh  mortar.  The  pebbles 
attract  the  damp  of  the  apples.  The  mortar  draws 
the  air  from  the  jar,  and  leaves  the  apples  free 
from  its  pressure,  which,  together  with  the  princi- 
ple of  putrefaction  which  the  air  contains,  are  the 
causes  of  decay.  Apples,  kept  thus,  have  been 
found  quite  sound,  fair  and  juicy,  in  July. 

CURE  FOR  STAMMERIKO. 

Those  (a  correspondent  assures  us)  who  suffer 
under  the  distressing  affliction  of  an  impediment  in 
their  speech,  may  be  effectually  cured — where  there 
is  no  malformation  in  the  organs  of  articulation — 
by  a  perseverance  for  three  or  lour  months  in  the 
simple  process  of  reading  aloud  with  the  teeth 
closed,  lor  at  least  two  hours  in  the  course  of  each 
day.  The  recommender  of  this  simple  remedy 
adds — "1  can  speak  with  certainty  of  the  utility  of 
the  remedy." 


examinations  will  be  made  and  the  |ireniium»  awaril- 
ed  and  delivered  on  the  same  i);)v  — "n  that  the  Show 
will  last  but  one  iLiy,  anl  i   >-uming  fruiD 

the  Kaitcrn  •Shore  on   W  .  <'aii   return   on 

Friday. 


(J>FAILUnF.  OF  THE    WllEAT    C  UUl'.  — ExIftCt     tO 

the  Editor,  from  Cecil  county,  on  the  Satsafras  ri- 
ver, 18lh  August,  \>iiti:  "My  civilly  to  ninoly-bunh- 
cl  stacks  turn  out  40,  54,  5.1,  4.'^,  45,  and  Ihe  gram 
more  than  proporlionably  inferior;  but  it  ii  all  wheal, 
neither  cheat,  cockle,  garlic  or  rye.  We  are  ex- 
tremely dry,  not  having  any  of  too  late  abundant 
rain. 


^^-Tbe  excellence  of  Orchard  grass,  and  its  adap- 
tation to  the  southern  climate,  will  be  more  fully  il- 
lustrated by  a  communication  from  a  practical  agri- 
culturist, in  our  next  paper-  In  the  mean  time,  the 
publick  is  informed,  that 

"Very  excellent  Orchard  grass  seed  may  be  ob- 
tained at  this  time,  by  applying  to  Gerard  T.  Hopkins 
St  Aloore,  No.  1,  Light-sL  wharf,  Baltimore,  saved 
by  Thomas  P.  Stabler,  of  Montgomery  county." 

The  writer  of  the  letter  above  referred  to,  says — 
"I  have  usually  sown  the  seed  in  the  fall,  with  my 
wheat;  which  I  think  is  much  preferable  to  spring 
sowing,  as  the  greatest,  and,  indeed,  only  trial,  is 
on  the  young  plants  during  the  first  summer." 

CT-As  a  specimen  of  the  value  of  grazing  land, 
an  English  paper  gives  the  instance  of  a  field  of 
100  acres,  at  0.\enden,  in  Leicestershire,  on  which 
have  been  depastured  and  fattened,  in  one  summer, 
the  astonishing  number  of  97  bullocks  and  200 
sheep. 

Is  that  more  than  is  done  on  Bingham's  mea- 
dows, near  Philadelphia? 


KECZFES. 


^l^E  S'AISMI^IB. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  September  12, 1828. 


CURE  FOR  THE  FEVER  ANU  AGUE. 

4  writer  in  the  Charleston  Mercury  recommends 
the  following  prescription  for  the  cure  of  the  Ague: 
— Take  a  gill  of  very  strong  coffee  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  lime  juice;  the  dose  to  be  taken 
just  before  the  fit  of  ague  is  expected.  A  single 
dose  has  cured  an  acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who 
had  nearly  forgotten  it  when  he  came  across  a  re- 
view of  "Ur.  PoiKpievillc's  Travels  in  the  Morca," 
which  contained  Ihe  following  paragraph: — 

"I  have  often  seen  inlermilling  ftvers  subdued 
entirely  by  a  mixture  of  coffee  and  lemon  juice, 
which  is  the  general  remedy  for  them,  all  over  the 
country.  The  proportions  are  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  coffee,  ground  very  fine — two  ounces  of 
lemon  juice,  and  three  of  water.  The  mixture  to 
be  drunk  warm  and  fasting." 


^Tlie  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultu- 
ral Society  are  requested  lo  be  punctual  in  their 
attendance,  on  Thursday  next,  the  tSlh,  at  Brook- 
land  Wood,  the  country  residence  of  R.  Caton,  Esq. 
A  full  meeting  is  Ihe  more  necessary,  as  the  next 
Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  will  take  place  in  less 
than  a  month  after,  to  wit:  on  Thursday,  the  ICth 
day  of  next  month. 

g^The  Committee  appointed  to  fix  a  day  for  the 
next  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  of  implements  ol 
husbandry  and  household  manufactures,  to  be  held 
by  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  for  the  West- 
ern Shore,  have  fixed  on  Thursday,  the  IGlh  of  Oc- 
tober. It  will  take  place  at  Carroll's  Point,  a  beau- 
tiful spot  near  the  cily,  and  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, where  it  was  held  last  year,  and  for  the  con- 
Teoieace  of  those  who  come  from  a  distance,  the 


^No  effectual  means  have  been  adopted,  that 
we  aro  aworo  of,  by  any  of  the  neighbouring  far- 
mers, lo  collect  for  manure,  either  the  night-soil, 
(conlcnis  of  privies,)  or  the  thousands  of  bones  that 
are  scattered  and  lost;  yet  no  manures  are  more 
potverful,  and  tve  should  suppose  that  measures 
might  be  taken  to  gather  these  materials  into  gene 
ral  repositories,  at  little  expense;  whence  they  might 
be  transported  conveniently  to  neighbouring  farms 
and  gardens.  A  late  English  paper  says,  "the  use 
of  ground  bones  as  manure,  particularly  for  tur- 
nips, is  now  becoming  general  in  the  counties  of 
Angus  and  Perth,  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Watson,  of 
Kieller  farm,  near  Cupar  Angus,  says: — 'The  bone 
manure  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  breeders 
and  feeders  of  cattle  in  this  district,  and  in  some 
instances  saved  the  industrious  tenant  from  ruin. — 
The  severe  drought,  even  of  1825,  did  not  prevent 
a  crop  of  turnips  with  bones,  while  all  other  ma- 
nures failed;  and  it  was  thus  the  means  of  bringing 
through  that  disastrous  winter,  herds  of  cattle  which 
must  have  otherwise  perished  for  want  of  fodder.'  " 

8^  Price  of  Wood.— It  may  be  regarded  ai  a 
curious  fact  that,  in  1819  when  the  steam  boats  had 
fairly  commenced  running,  pine  wood  sold  for 
$3  50  arid  84  per  cord.  Steam  boats  have  multipli- 
ed every  where — pine  wood  is  almost  universally 
the  fuel  used,  and  the  price  of  wood  has  been  com- 
ing down  until  for  sometime  past  it  has  been  from 
ffl  75  to  §2  per  cord.  Has  not  the  annual  growth 
of  wood  on  the  tidewaters  of  Maryland  where  pine 
abounds,  exceeded  the  consumption  for  the  last  20 
years— is  not  the  cultivated  surface  of  land  lets 
than  it  was?  Is  it  owing  to  emigration  from  the 
state?  to  the  fertilizing  power  of  plaster  of  paris, 
converting  old  fields  into  tobacco  and  corn  land, 
and  thus  superseding  the  necessity  and  practice  of 
clearing  new  lands  for  tobacco?  to  wood-saving  im- 
provements in  our  fire  places?  to  the  rcduclion  of 
bank  discounU?  to  what  is  it  owing  if  the  fact  be  so- 
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A  New  VAniBiY  of  Ijakn  door  Fowl. — '1'iie  Sing- 
ing Cock. 
^  It  has  been  our  gooil  luck  Ihrouuli  lln;  iigeii- 
cy  of  naval  ottii't-rs,  oiir  consul!)  aliioail,  ami   im-r- 
chants  and  oilier   lilu-ral  cilizens  al  hoiin-,  to  have 
been  instrumfntal  in  inlrodiir.inj;  a  (;real  vanrly  ol 
vegetables,  grains,  fiuits,  fouls  an<l   anmiiils  «liuli 
had  never  before  liecn  reared  in  America.      Aiiollj- 
er  is  added  to  the  list  of  dun^-hill  fouls  by  the  kind 
attention    of  our   consul    at    Rio.     V\'.   II.    U.   C 
Wrisht,  Esq.  who  has  been  for  fourteen  luoiilbs  dis- 
charging   the    duties    of  charge    d'alfaires    at    thai 
place,  during  a  somewhat  critical  stale  of  our  rela- 
tions with  that   government.     Tlie   fowl  which    has 
been  sent  us  by  Mr.    Wright  may  be  rcg.iidcd   we 
juppose  rather  as  a  cuiiusitij,  than  as  an  useful  ad- 
dition to  our  stock  of  poultry.     It  is  called  in  Bia- 
rils  the  "Cania   Galla,"  or  singing  cock,   from   its 
crow  being  spun  out,  as  in  the  new  sljle  of  singing, 
until  you  begin  to   fear  the  fine  lady  will  spin   oul 
all    the   breath   she    has   in    her  body,  leaving   nul 
enough   to  recover  upon.     Mr.  Rebullo  the  liberal 
distributer  of  the  •'llebello  Preniiunis,"  at  our  cat- 
tle shows  was  the  tirsi  (o  mention   to  us   the  exis- 
tence of  the  -'Canta  Galla." 

De.vrSir,  Rio  lie  Janeiro,  July]Mk,  ISJS. 

I  could  not  obtain  any  of  the  musical  cocks  here, 
I  sent  to  a  friend  at  St.  Paul's  and  he  sent  onl) 
cocks.  I  send  two,  the  black  is  a  fine  crower.  I 
have  sent  for  olhers,  male  and  female,  which  I  will 
•end  you  when  I  receive  them.  The  Hvo  now  sent 
Capt.  Williams  of  the  Margarctia  will  lUlivtr. 

\V.  U.  D.  C.  VVKIUHT. 


lo  wear  the  broail  pend.Hiit,  the  veteran  Couiniodore 
Wiswall,  (who,  however,  never  went  out  of  river 
navigation)  having  struck  his  Hag,  and  retired  from 
active  life. 

In  1807  the  first  steamboat  appeared  on  the 
N'orlh  Kner. 

Cajilain  Bunker  was  the  first  to  build  and  run  a 
sleauilioat  (the  Kullon)  on  rough  water  sea  naviga- 
tion; she  ccumiienced  her  trips  on  the  Sound  in  lbl5, 
alter  the  war;  with  Captain  U.  originated  the  idea  ol 
|iropelling  a  steamboat  by  two  engines,  inilependent 
oleach  other,  and  on  one  occasion  the  Washington 
performed  several  trips  with  one  wheel. 

It  is  thus  Capt.  Bunker  has  been  inslrumenia!  in 
improving  steam  navigation  until  the  trips  between 
New  York  and  this  place  have  been  reduced  in  ma- 
ny instances  from  twenty-four  to  sixteen  hours. — 
Capt.  Bunker  was  on  board  the  hist  sleamboat  in 
which  Kulton  was  propelled  on  tiie  North  River, 
when  the  inventor  of  sleaiii  navigation  expressed  his 
entire  satisfaction  at  seeing  his  boat  move  in  still 
water  at  the  rate  of  (ive  miles  an  hour.  If  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  come  up  to  pulilic  exjjectalion,  she 
will  nearly  treble  that  sjieed  on  rough  water. 


ins;  4.')S9  bales  Upland,  at  6  lo  7  3-d;  1510  Orleans, 
(i4  lo  8i;  and  i270  Al;-bama,  at  f.  1-3  In  7  1  8d. 

Liverpool,  July  31. — The  sales  of  Cotton  the  pre- 
sent week,  thus  far,  has  been  about  10,'  00  bags  at 
previous  prices.  Import  In  same  lime,  8,800  bags, 
of  which  3000  only  from  the  U.  Slates. 

ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED. 

Two  hundred  buslicis  of  rtry  superior  ^iiniitt/,  perfect- 
ly clear  of  every  sort  of  tilth  and  well  cleaned,  for  salt 
\<y  EDW.MtD  J.  Ull.I.SON, 

Commission  JHcrcliaul,  Ab.  4,  Botcty's  wharf. 


BAJiTIXSOaS  PaZOES  cubbextt. 


Cheap  Drinkino! — Pily  but  Whiikey  were  the  same 
Price. 
At  Bremen  there  is  a  wine-cellar,  called  the 
Store,  where  five  hogsheads  ol  Rhenish  nine  have 
been  preseivcd  since  the  year  16Jo.  1  hese  live 
hogsheads  tost  l,il)0  francs,  fiad  this  sum  been 
put  out  to  compound  interest,  each  hogshead  would 
now  be  worth  a  thousand  millions  of  money;  a  bot- 
tle of  Ibis  precious  wine  would  cost  -21,799,-180 
francs;  and  a  single  wine  glass  2,723,s08  francs  i^or 
about  110,000/.  English.) 


1:^  "I  have  travelled,"  says  a  recent  tourist, 
"through  1.^0  miles  of  the  finest  part  of  Spain  (Es. 
tremadura,)  in  a  climate  which  even  now  (iMaicii) 
is  warm,  dry,  and  beautiful,  and  I  have  not  found 
one  settled  foreigner — English,  French,  or  German. 
Nevertheless,  if  cheapness  could  tempt  foieigners 
to  reside  here,  there  would  be  plenty,  for  I  have 
goorl  wine  at  less  than  1  !,d.  F^nglish,  per  bottle,  good 
breail  at  Id.  per  lb.,  100  eggs  for  less  than  Is.  (id., 
a  rabbit  (or  3d.,  and  good  mutton  for  iid.  per  lb. 
As  to  the  expense  of  an  equipage,  the  barley  and 
ktraw  for  a  pair  of  horses  does  not  cost  Is.  daily." 


(From  the  Georgia  Statesman.) 
From  the  following  advertisement,  taken  from 
the  South  OiiroUna  Slutc  Gazette  of  the  ii3d  instant. 
It  appears  that  North  Carolina  is  preparing  not  only 
to  supply  her  own  wants  but  also  to  lurnisb  the 
market  of  South  Carolina.  Sincerely  do  we.  wish 
her  success;  and  should  be  pleased  lo  see  her  sheet- 
ing in  the  Georgia  market,  in  which  it  would  be 
sure  lo  receive  the  prel'erence. 

"Houlhern  Domestics. —  I'he  subscribers  have  re- 
ceived on  consignment,  from  the  J^incoliiton  INIanu- 
laclunng  Company  of  Nurth  Carolina,  three  thou- 
smut  yurJs  4-4  Uliectiiig,  which  Ihey  otler  low  for 
cash,  either  by  wholesale  or  retail,  i'bose  who 
wish  to  encourage  Southern  enterpuze  will  please 
favor  us  with  a  c»ll.  D.  &.  J.  liNA'Alli'." 

Columbia,  S.  C.  Augusts,  Ib'JS. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Com 
mercial  Advertiser,  writing  from  Canada  remarks: 

"I  see  by  the  Kingston  Chronicle,  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  intends  to  |)ut  a  slop  to  all  the  dis- 
tilleries in  Ibis  province,  for  a  time,  in  confiequence 
of  the  result  of  the  wheat  harvests.  The  new  whe.it 
is  very  bad,  being  much  shrunk  and  touched  with 
the  rust.  Old  wheat  is  now  selling,  on  navigalilc 
water,  at  one  dollar  and  an  half  per  bushel,  and 
even  a  considerable  advance  is  expected.  The 
western  part  of  the  stale  of  New  York,  if  my  iiilor- 
malion  is  correct,  is  in  nearly  the  same  condition." 


3>-  The  Editor  of  the  Microcosm,  published  al 
Providence,  pourlraying  Ihe  agency  of  old  Captain 
Bunker  in  bringing  steamboat  siniclui e  and  na\  i|;a- 
lion  to  its  present  high  slate  of  imprnveinent,  enu- 
merates amongst  other  facts,  that  Capt.  Bunker  is 
BOW  the  oldest  steam  captain  living,  and  ii  entitled 


Latest  kkom  Engl.\nd. 

The  packet  ship  Caledonia,  bailed  from  Liverpool 
on  the  !id  of  Augusl,  bringing  papers  to  that  date 
inclusive. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  28lh  of  July. 

The  8lh  and  9th  Bulletins  of  the  Russian  army  are 
dated  at  Ihe  camp  at  Kaiassu,  July  5th,  giving  lur 
ther  details  of  the  capilulalioii  of  the  fortress  ol  Brai- 
law.  The  Ru^slall  iiiain  army  was  to  advance  by 
(orced  marches  to  IJanarsik. 

The  Gazette  ilc  France  of  July  291b,  gives  the 
latest  advices  from  Bucharest. 

Bucharest,  July  la  — Accounts  this  moment  rcceiv- 
eil  inlorm  us  that  lMana;;lia,  an  important  furtilied 
place,  which  defends  the  road  to  Varna,  has  surreii- 
ilered  lo  Ihe  Russians.  There  is  now  no  obstacle  to 
slop  the  march  of  Ihe  lell  wing  of  Ihe  Russians  to- 
waids  Varna. 

Private  hitlers  received  at  Vienna  from  Bucharest, 
of  the  nil  July,  say  thai  Ihe  Russian  aulliorilies  h.id 
arrested  lilleen  inilividuals,  guilty  of  hann;;  design- 
edly brought  the  plague  to  that  city.  Ihe  same 
letters  assert  that  Ihe  Russian  troops  had  already 
ellecled  a  landing  near  Varna. 

M.S.  Canning  set  otf  for  Ancona  from  Leghorn, on 
the  lilhjuly,  lo  proceeil  to  Corfu,  where,  it  was 
helicvi'd,  the  ministers  from  France  and  Russia  had 
arrived. 

Usurpation,  says  Ihe  Courier,  has  triumphed  over 
Iciiilimacy  in  Madeira,  as  well  as  Oporto;  Ihe  nsull 
of  Ihe  ellorts  of  his  parlizans  al  the  latter  pl.ice  bav- 
in:; enabled  iMiu;uel  lo  direct  his  force  airainsi  those 
islands,  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  faith- 
ful to  Don  Pedro. 


Cnrrtcled  for  Ihe  Jlmerican  Fanner,  bij  EilicardJ.  fVitlsm, 
Commission  Merchant  unit  Plaiilirs'  'Igint, 

A'o.  4,  Dnvly^i  w/tnrf. 

Tobacco.— Scrubs,  $3.00  o 6.00— ordinary,  2.50  a  S.50 
— red,  3.50  a  4.50 — tine  red,  COO  a  7.00 — wrapping, 
6.00  a  10.00— Ohijiordinary, 3.00(14.00— good  red  span- 
gled, 6.00  a  8.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
a  Jd.OO — Virginia,  -'.50  a  8.00 — Kapahannock  2.'b  a  3.60 
Keiitueky,  3.00  n  6.00.  Amount  of  Inspections  the  last 
week,  23J  hhds.  iMaryland,  101  Ohio. 

t'LOon — white  wheat  family,  $6.00  a  1.00 — superfine 
Uoward-streel,  5.50  a  S.G.'J;  city  mills,  5.00;  Susque- 
hanna, 6.00  a  5.25 — Corn  .Meal,  bbl.  2.60 — (Jrain,  best 
ml  wheal,  .90  a  1.00 — best  white  wheat,  1.00  o  1.15 — 
orilinary  lo  good,  ."5  a  .90 — Corn,  .32  n  .34 — Ryb,  .40 
—Oats,  bush.  .19  a  .21— Beans,  1.25— I'eas,  .50a. 60— 
Clover  seed,  4. 'io  a  5. 25 — Timothy,  l."5o2.2S — Orch- 
Aiiu  (iuAss  l.T5a2.25 — Herd's  l.OOo  1.50 — Lucerne  STJ 
a  .50  lb.— Barley,  .60  a  62— Flaxseed,  .16  a  .80— Cot- 
ton, \  a.  .9  a. II — I.ou.  .13  o  .14— .\labama,  .II  a  .12 — 
Mississippi  .10  o  .13 — North  Carolina,  .10  a  .II — Geor- 
gi  1,  .9  n  .  104— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  proof,  2O5  a  .21 — bbls. 
.22'— Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed, .18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,  .25  a 
.30 — full  do.  .30  o  .60,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  liussia, 
ton,  $220 — Country, dew-rotted,  Ion,  136  a  140 — water- 
roUcd,  no  a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  l,bhl. 
5  15:  do.  trimmed,  6.60 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.24 
,  C.6U —Herricgs,  No.  I,  bhi.  S.g-J  o  n.OOj  No.  *,  2.ti 
o2..00— .Mackerel,  No.  1, 6.25  n  6.50;  No.  S,  6.00;  No.  3, 
3.50  a  3.15 — Bacon,  hams.  Ball,  cured,  .10  a  11;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9 — Feathers,  .26  « 
.28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  83..314  a  S.SO — 
ground,  1.25  bbl. 


Marketing — Apples,  bush.  .SOo.lS;  Peaches,  peck, 
.50;  Pears,  .25  a  .31;  Butter,  lb.  .25  n  31};  Eggs,  dozen, 
.16;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  1.00;  Sweet,  do.  1.00;  Chick- 
ens, dozen,  2.00  a  2.25;  young  Ducks,  doz.  2.50;  Beef, 
prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  o  .7;  Pork, 
.6;  youiig  I.ambs,  dressed,  1.15;  young  Pigs,  do.  .16  a 
811;  Sausages,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Soft  Crabs,  doz.  .50  o  .15; 
Hard  do.  l.'^i;  green  Corn,  dozen,  .25;  Canteloupes,  .6 
a  .8  each;  Tomatoes,  peck,  .25;  Onions,  bush.  .60;  Cu- 
cumbers, pickling,  per  hundred,  .25;  Beets,  bunch,  .61; 
Turnips,  bushel,  1.00;  fresh  Mackerel,  314  a  .50  each; 
prune  Beef  on  the  hoof,  6.60  a  6.00. 


The  sales  of  Cotton  at  Liverpool,  for  the  week 
ending  July  'Jblh,  amounted  lo  li.SOO  bugs— includ- 
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AOB.ICT7I.TUB,Z:. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

iNDit;o. 

On  the  viethnj  nf  Manufiictiiriiie;  liiilii;n  on  Ihc  eoait 
of  Cvrowiiiuicl.  in  fiiilia,  and  Scnrifiil.  umlcr  llic 
aiM/iires  c/  llie  Frrnch  anvrruitienl,  by  tUoHUi:fi\. 
GiBBE-,i)/"  0.m/«i/irc  .S.  C. - mW' (•»■"<'  (<>  tt'iUiam 
U'iv>l,inii'tn.  I.stf.and  by  hun  pohUly  handed  tv 

iu  fur  tiublication. 

•'  •  '  Comhahet,  Dec.  3,  tS?7. 

Sir, The  iii)|i(prlaiirc  of  iiiulli|il.viiis  tlie  sluplf 

proiluclum>  of  llic.  Smilhcrn    slules,  iiuUncs  nic  lo 
lUgKCsl  lu  thf  conjiiletalion  of  the  Aurii-ullural  So- 
cielj-  of  Soulli   CariiliiM,  llif  expediency  of  encou 
rsgini;  rx|iiriincii!s  in  (lii-  ciiliiv.ilinn  of  inilis;o;  Hnd 
partii-ul:irU  of  niaimfacliiriiiK  il  I'loiii  the  </n/  Icaces, 
as  pracliM'tl  on  the    coast  ol    CoioiDaiiilil,  in  Iniiia; 
anil  recently,  in  Sciie:;al,  umlcr   llie    iniinciliale  »u- 
ipices  of  tlie  French   K"»ernnienl— in^lcall  of  from 
the  green  «ecil,  as  was  formeily  done  in  lliis  state. 
According;   lo  information    obtaincil    from  a  highly 
respectable  proprietor,  and  extensive  practical  ma 
niifaclurer.  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years  in  the 
former  country,  (and  now  resident    in  this,)  almost 
the   uhole  of  the   iiidisa  made  in    Coromandel,  is 
manufactured   from   the   leaves  of  the   plant   only, 
after  they  have  been  dried,  p.icked,  and  Iransporleil 
lo   the   factories    by   the   farmers,  and,  in  most   in- 
(tances,  from  distant   parts   of  the   country.     After 
the  plant  is  cut,  il   is   spread   out   to  dry  in  the  sun, 
on  a  space  of  i;iound  left  for  the  purpose,  for  about 
six  or  eight  hoiirs,  when  il  is  threshed  or  shaken  in 
the  hand   lo   break  otl  the   leaves,  which   crumbh- 
easily:   Ihc  stems  are  then  racked  otF  as  useless,  the 
impression   being,  from    various   c.xpeiimenis,  thai 
this  part  of  the  plant  contains  little    or  none  of  the 
colouring  matter,  and   the   leaves  are  packed  away 
in  the  house,  as  light   as  possible,  so  as  lo  preserve 
them  from  the  air,  uniil   llie    b..rvu.t   U  co»»|.leleii, 
and  the  farmer  is  at   leisure   cither  to  manufacture 
himself,  or  lo  transport   them   to   the  regular  lacu- 
ries.     If  the  season   is   wet,  drying   in  lie  hou>e  is 
resorted  to;  and   when   the  leaves  crunble  in   the 
band,  it  is  considered  indication  ofthcirbemg  snifi- 
ciently  cured.     The  advantages  of  thu>  scpaialinK 
the   two    operations   of   harvest    and   nanufacturc, 
(which  otherwise  go  together,  from  th^  necessity  of 
■eteeping  the  green  plants  as  soon  as  C'l,)  the  saving 
of   transportation    of   the   heaviest  r')rtion   of   the 
plant  from  the  field  to  the  vats,  as  vvll  as  the  post- 
ponement of  the   manufacturing  ppcess,  until   the 
healthy   season,  when    the   superinsndance   of  the 
proprietor  may   be  obtained,  will  e  at  once  appa- 
rent to  the  practical  agriculturist.   And  if  the  cul- 
tivation only   could    be  confined  to  the  plantation, 
and  the  manufacture  performc  at  regular  facto- 
ries, where  the   business   could  be  conducted  on  a 
larger  scale,  there  is  lilllc  doub  hut   that  (as  in  al- 
most all  other  operations  of  theKind,)  superiority  in 
the  quality  of  the  article  madi  and  economy  in  the 
use  of  the  raw  material,  woul  be  the  consequence. 
The  great  objections  of  our  (d  planters  to  the  pur- 
suit, viz:  the  uncertainty  of  th  result,  and  disagreea- 
bleness,  if  not  unhealthfulne'  o(  the  fermenting  pro- 
cess, would    be  removed,  ad  the  simplicity  of  the 
whole  business  promoted.    V'ith  a  view  lo  this  end, 
a  distinguished  profession? dyer  of  New  York,  -Mr. 
William    Partridge,  has  (fered  lo   receive,  to  the 
amount  of  several  Ions,  Irf  raised  the  next  season, 
and  cured   according  to'he   foregoing   directions; 
and  will  return  to  the  pl:iler  two-thirds  of  any  pro- 
fits which  may  result  f-m   the  experiments  made. 
This  gentleman   has  plained   a  patent  for  dyeing 
from  the  leaf,  either  <^',  or   in   its  fermented  slate, 
according  to  the  Afri."  njode  of  preparing  it,  "  hith 
is,  by  simply  moislei"g  «nd  grinding  the  dry  leaves 
(ufficienlly  lo  prod<:e  fermentation  aod  adhesion. 

No.  27 hi  10. 


>o  as  to  prruill  ul  Us  being  iiilii-d  iiilo  ball.'<,  am] 
packed  lor  market;"  and  which  is  Ihe  same  (iiocess 
;!cnerally  pursued  in  preparing  wjad  in  K.ngland, 
and  in  which  stale  llie  wuad  iniportcil  inlu  this 
connliy  is  received.  As  il  is  believed  that  no  ex- 
peniiieiils  in  preparing  indigo  fur  market  by  Ibis 
ialli  r  iiKide  have  hern  made  public,  it  is  presiimril 
lo  he  <'<pi.illy  cnlilled  In  trial  as  any  other,  especial- 
ly when  il  is  considered  that  Ihe  African  blue  dyes 
'  are  superior  tu  those  obtained  from  Ihc  best  Madras 
indigo. 

'1  he  great  superiority  in  Ihe  quality  of  iniligo 
now  made,  over  that  which  was  loiiiierly  prodnceil 
either  in  India  or  .\merica,  its  enhanceiiient  in  va- 
lue, and  tliu  constantly  increasing  demand,  wnulil 
seem  suliicienlly  important  considerations  to  iiidu(;e 
a  partial  return  to  its  cullivalion,  in  Ihe  present  de- 
pressed slate  of  the  cott')n  market,  independent  of 
the  benefit  which  may  be  expected  to  the  land  ilsell 
by  a  change  of  crop.  Il  is  true,  that  considerable 
doubt  has  been  enlerlained  whether  Ihe  superiority 
of  ihe  imiigo  now  made,  is  owing  lo  greater  skill,  or 
to  the  more  favourable  soil  and  climate  of  India. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  appear  cal 
cnlaled  to  promote  a  belief,  that  the  former  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  cause;  viz.  that  previous  to 
177'J,  the  year  in  which  the  Kast  India  Company 
comnienced  making  indigo  in  India,  the  article  there 
was  iifeiiorlo  that  made  in  Ihe  United  Stales,  liom 
tvheine  Great  Britain  received  her  principal  sup 
plies;  and  also,  that  of  what  is  now  made  in  Caro- 
lina, V  portion  is  of  Ihe  very  first  quality,  as  admil- 
ted  b;  ihe  dyers  in  the  Northern  Slates,  who  are  in 
the  labit  of  using,  annually,  the  small  quantity 
whicl  is  slill  produced  in  our  upper  districts. 

Til!  dillicully  of  obtaining  accurate  informalion 
as  to  the  most  improved  modes  of  preparing  indigo, 
now  iractised  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  remler- 
il  ill  possible  to  inslitule  a  comparison  with  that 
uhicl  was  customary  in  Carolina,  belore  il  was 
ittji^nloncd  a?  a  staple,  from  which  the  extent  ol 
those  impiovcnierito  liinj  be  cstiiualeJ.  Itiit  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  under  the  patronage 
of  the  British  government,  and  with  Ihe  :ud  of  che- 
mistry, they  must  have  been  considerable.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  the  various  sour- 
ces consulted,  they  consist  chielly  in  the  period  of 
culling  Ihe  plant,  as  a  suliject  of  Ihc  very  lirst  im- 
portance; and  next,  in  the  steeping  and  healing 
process — size  of  Ihe  vats,  &c.  Ills  universally  ad- 
niilled,  however,  that  perfection  in  the  art  of  indi- 
go making,  is  more  a  matter  of  experience  than  ol 
science,  and  that  no  particular  rules  will  prevail  at 
all  times,  even  in  the  same  country;  lliut  nothing, 
indeed,  shorl  of  long  practice  and  minute  allenlion, 
can  possibly  lead  to  successful  results. 

As  regards  the  proper  lime  of  culling  the  plant, 
there  is  much  variety  of  opinion.  In  Coromandel, 
it  is  not  considered  lit  to  cut,  until  the  plant  is  in 
full  blossom,  and  just  before  seeding;  whilst,  in  In- 
dia, generally,  (as  staled  in  Loudon's  Kncyclopicdia 
of  Agriculture,)  "the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  come 
to  (lower,  as  the  leaf  in  that  case  becomes  dry  and 
hard,  and  Ihe  Indigo  produced  is  of  less  value." — 
The  improvement  lately  introduced  into  ['"ranee  by 
M.  Morina,  an  Italian,  in  obtaining  iniligo  from  the 
woad  (;lant,  by  culling  the  leaves  when  very  green, 
instead  of  when  ripe,  as  formerly,  may,  perhaps, 
add  more  strength  to  Ihe  laller  opinion,  Irom  the 
similarity  of  the  two  plants.  In  a  memoir  on  indi- 
go, lately  received  from  a  cultivator  in  Ihu  neigh- 
bourhood of  Caraccas,  it  is  observed,  ih.a  "Ihe 
weed  is  cut  about  three  and  a  half  months  after 
planting;  and  the  most  certain  melliud  of  knowing 
the  period  of  its   maturity,  is,  by   squeezing   the 


•See  Bancroft  on  Permanent  Dyes, and  Mungo Park's 
Mission  lo  Africa,  page  143,  for  auolbcr  mode  practised 
in  that  country. 


young  shouts  in  the  hand;   if  il  c«ket,  il  i»  not  ripr; 
but  if  II  piilveiiz'  i,it  i<  then  fit  lo  rut." 

When  the  green  wreil  it  If  he  fireped,  from  the 
neee«»ily  of  doing  so  the  ••me  day  on  which  it  i» 
rut,  it  Is  evidently  impossible  to  liarwsl  Ihe  whole 
crop  at  Ihe  precise  period  of  iln  perfection.  ■(  Ihip 
operation  lliu>t  he  ilepemlent  on  the  progWIt  of 
Ihe  manilf.icliire;  nhiih  rircumstancc,  with  llir 
difi'icully  of  ohiainiiig  nkill  in  Ihe  manufacture,  »t 
well  as  Ihe  scarcity  ol  clear  and  soft  waler  in  the 
low  ciiunlry,  which  is  so  indispensabli;  in  inakin|( 
good  indigo,  all'ird  adililional  reasons  for  confininK 
the  (ilanter  lo  Its  cullivalion  only,  tlioulJ  the  pUb 
proposed  be  found  prarlicahle. 

']'he  improvements  which  are  staleil  lo  have  taken 
place  in  the  large  factories  in  India,  arc  chiefly  in 
Ihc  attention  lo  cleanliness,  by  which  all  exlranroui 
niatlir  is  excluded,  and  Ihe  crpcdilion  with  which 
the  heating  process  is  performed,  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery, and  on  which  the  quality  of  the  indigo  !• 
said  so  much  lo  depend:  fur,  in  the  process  of  oii- 
gizi.Tg,  by  which  it  is  converled  from  Ihe  green  to 
Ihe  blue  slate,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  ei^poied 
lo  the  almospher^  is  considered  by  chemists  as  all- 
important  to  Ihe  perfect  separation  which  should 
take  place  of  Ihe  colouring  mailer  from  Ihe  salli 
and  extraneous  liquor:  and  lo  the  slow  mode  of 
doing  which,  as  foimerly  practised  in  Carolina,  as 
well  as  to  the  loo  great  quantities  of  lime  used  to 
ficililale  the  precipitation  of  the  feculi,  has  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  ascrihcil  to  the  inferiority  of 
the  article  made.  In  India,  lime-water  only  is  ufed. 
and  that  sparingly;  ami,  in  testing  Ihc  perfection  of 
this  stage,  it  is  observed  that  the  most  certain  indi- 
cation, next  lo  that  of  Ihe  apparent  separation  of 
the  dregs,  is  Ihe  colour  of  the  waler,  which  should 
be  thai  of  brandy;  and  if  cither  green  or  black. 
Ihat  there  has  been  a  defect,  and  the  indigo  will  nol 
he  good.  If  my  information  is  correct,  that  it  was 
customary,  formerly,  in  this  country,  to  continue 
Ihe  beating  aflor  the  precipitation  was  observed  to 
have  liLcn  place,  it  may  be  considered  as  another 
great  defect,  as  it  is  now  well  understood,  that  in 
Ibis  event  a  reversion  of  Ihe  particles,  and  conce 
queni  formation  ensues,  which  completely  spoils  lh» 
colour. 

Similar  expedition  is  attended  lo  in  the  previous 
steeping  of  Ihe  weed,  as  twenly  minutes  only  is  pre- 
scribed as  proper  lo  be  allowed  for  filling  the  vat*. 
It  is  in  this  branch  of  the  business,  that  the  grcafesf 
advantage  results  from  Ihe  use  of  Ihe  dry  leave*; 
for,  in  sleeping  them,  only  one  or  two  hours  is  re- 
quisite to  extract  the  colouring  matter,  and  no  fer- 
mentation lakes  place:  whereas,  in  fermenting  the 
green  weed,  twelve  hours  or  more  is  required.  Be- 
sides which,  there  is  always  some  uncertainly  in 
the  success  of  the  lalter  process— for,  if  the  fer- 
mentation is  too  great,  Ihc  quantity  is  increased. 
but  the  quality  certainly  injured. 

The  dimensions  of  the  vats  (which  can  be  fur 
nished,  if  desired,)  are  proportioned  lo  each  other, 
and  greater  success  is  found  to  exist,  when  Ihe  bu- 
siness is  conducted  on  a  large,  than  on  a  small  scale. 

In  the  cullivalion  of  the  plant,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear any  material  diflcrencc  in  the  different  coun- 
tries where  it  grows,  other  than  such  at  local  cir- 
cumslances  render  necessary — and  ihe  probabilily 
is,  Ihat  Ihe  mode  best  suited  lo  our  soil  is  that  which 
was  practised. 

In  the  Stale  ofSalvador,  (the  crop  of  which,  for  the 
year  \S-2b.  was  valued  at  «2, 400,000,;  a  rich,  moist 
soil  is  required — the  seed  is  sown  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  and  Ihe  plant  flowers  in  two  monlhi. 
In  Coromandel,  a  cool  soil  is  preferred,  by  which  is 
meant,  thai  where  waler  is  found  at  a  short  distance 
below  Ihe  surface;  and  Ihe  heighl  which  the  plant 
attains,  is  a  strong  indication  of  Ihe  quantity  of  co- 
louring matter  to  be  expected — il  being  observed, 
thai  four  feel  was  Ihe  best  height,  and  that  when  il 
reached  eight  feet,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  in- 
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Higo  made  were  both  lieficient.  The  qiiaiilily  of 
indigo  made  to  the  acre  is  not  easily  ascertained. 
In  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  cut  three  or  four 
limes,  the  yiehl  has  been  as  hi^h  as  live  hundred 
pounds — and,  in  some  of  the  interior  provinces  of 
Hindostan,  when  they  have  as  many  as  nine  cut- 
tings,  it  is  said  ti)  he  still  Kr'-'a'f^r-     " 

When  it  is  considered  lliat  the  estimated  value 
of  the  indit;i>  Mnnually  consumed  iti  the  United 
Slates,  is  upwards  of  $4,000,000,  and  that  the  in- 
creasing demand  is  likely  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  manufactures  generally;  that  a  protecting 
duty  of  lil'leen  cents  a  pound  already  exist?,  and  that 
complete  security  from  foreign  competition  must 
ensue,  should  the  contemplated  commercial  policy 
of  the  country  go  into  elTecl,  the  expectation  may 
not  be  chimerical,  that  this  valuable  plant,  which  is 
indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Carolina,  will  once  more 
become  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the 
state. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  sir. 
Your  obed't  serv't, 

GEORGE  M.  GIBBES. 

p.  S. I  send  you  a  few  roots  of  the  madder, 

which,  as  well  as  the  wild  plant,  and  the  Sicily  su- 
mach, are  articles  of  increasing  consumption  in  the 
manufactories  of  the  north,  and  may  he  well  worth 
trial  in  this  climate.  Several  very  profitable  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  them  rece  illy  at  the 
north;  and  the  wild  sumach  has  been  cultivated  to 
some  extent,  although  the  quality  in  that  climate  is 
ao  inferior  as  to  command  only  one  half  the  price  of 
that  which  is  imported  from  the  more  mild  regions 
of  Portugal  and  Sicily. 


of  each,  shut  them  up  in  separate  apartments — 
.Tieasure  or  rather  weigh  out  (as  there  is  a  consi- 
derable disparity  in  the  quality  of  corn,  and  some 
variety  in  the  rule  for  measuring  »otatoes)  a  quan- 
tity of  Indian  corn  meal  for  one,  and  a  quantity  of 
potatoes  for  the  other — after  properly  feeding  each 
with  his  appropriate  food  for  some  weeks,  weigh 
them  again,  and  record  the  qiian'ity  of  food  con- 
sumed by  each,  and  the  increase  in  weight  of  each. 
In  like  tnanner  let  an  experiment  be  tried  by  the 
same  farmer  or  his  neighbour  on  two  other  shoats, 
feeding  one  with  peas  and  the  other  with  meal  and 
potatoes  mixed.  Let  a  farmer  select  from  his  neat 
stock  two  animals  as  near  alike  in  age,  size  and 
condition,  measure  them  as  a  farmer  does  his  oxen, 
i(  weighing  be  impracticable,  feed  them  sejiarately, 
weighing  a  quantity  of  hay  to  one,  and  half  the 
quantity  to  the  other,  with  as  much  meal  as  may 
be  judged  enough  to  sujiply  the  deliciency;  after  a 
sufficient  time,  measure  or  weigh  them  again — re- 
cord the  result  with  such  observations  as  circum- 
stances may  suggest.  To  arrive  at  a  greater  de- 
gree of  certainty,  it  would  be  well  to  repeat  these 
experiments.  Their  utility  must  be  obvious—and 
if  any  of  our  agricultural  friends  should  be  induced 
to  try  any  or  all  of  them,  and  will  acquaint  us  with 
the  results,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  giving  Iheni 
publicity  in  the  "Citizen."  [IFiscasaat  ViUzen. 


AGRICULTURE. 

It  IS  a  fault  too  general  with  our  farmers,  that 
they  -suffer  themselves  to  remain  ignorant  of  impor- 
tant facts,  which  they  might  easily  ascertain  from 
experiment.  To  gratify  our  cariosity,  we  have  in- 
quired of  several  experienced  farmers  and  dairy- 
men, what  quantity  of  milk,  of  conmion  quality, 
will  make  a  pound  of  butter-and  1  ow  much  cheese 
a  given  quantity  of  milk  would  prod.ice— and  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  either  question.  We  gel  nothing  but 
cnnicclures,  and  they  are  extremely  various  ^ow, 
how  easily  these  points  might  be  ascertaiiied-only 
bv  mea.suring  two  quantities  of  milk  and  making 
one  into  bnl'.er  and  the  other  into  cheese,  and 
weiEhine-  ami  how  important  to  a  judicious  deci- 
sion whether  It  is  more  protitable  to  make  butter  or 

cheese.  .  ,,  ,_  ,.  „ 

Farmers  disagree,  too,  very  essentially,  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  difierent  kinds  of  food  for 
cattle  and  swine.  One  will  say  that  three  bushels 
of  potatoes  will  make  as  much  pork  as  a  bushel  ol 
corn;  another  will  say  four,  and  a  third,  hving  in 
Ibe  same  neighbourhood,  will  prefer  a  bushe  o 
corn  to  six  bushels  of  potatoes.  One  will  say  that 
a  bushel  of  peas  is  worth  five  pecks  of  corn  for  the 
tame  purpose-another  will  prefer  the  same  quan- 
tity of  corn  to  peas— and  a  third  will  say  they  arc 
of  just  about  equal  value.  One  farmer  will  say 
that  a  Ion  of  hay  and  six  bushels  of  cam  are  equal 
to  two  tons  of  hay  for  keeping  neat  cattle— anolher 
will  require  seven  bushels  of  corn— another  eight— 
another  nine— anolher  ten  for  the  second  ton  of  hay. 
Now  it  is  evKJenl  those  farmers  have  come  to  their 
several  conclusions  from  no  data  to  be  relied  on— 
that  they  have  not  had  recourse  to  weight  and  niea- 
„„e8_yel  these  disputed  points  miRht  easily  be  as- 
certained to  such  a  degree  of  certainly  as  would 
render  the  farmer  essential  aiil  in  profitably  apply- 
in"  his  labour  and  disposing  of  its  elTecls. 

VVe  venture  to  suggest  the   following  easy  and 
cheap   experiments:  — Let  one   farmer  select   two 


GRUBS  IN  HORSES. 

[fjs-This  letter,  and  the  subsequent  one,  wire  by 
the  same  mail,  and  read  in  succession.  We  are 
free  to  declare  the  pleasure  we  derive,  from  such 
testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  our  labours  in  the 
cause  of  agriculture;  and  whilst  we  are  aidJd  by 
such  correspondents,  it  is  not  venturing  miilh  to 
say,  that  this  journal  would  be  more  useful  b  the 
farmer  and  his  family  than  mere  political  panizan 
papers,  by  which  it  is  in  so  many  instances  excl^ided 
from  circulation.] 
Mr.  Skinneh,  Halifax,  JV.  C,  ^ug-  27,  1828. 

I  saw  an  article  in  your  paper  some  days  since, 
requesting  information  on  the  subject  of  grulis  or 
botts  in  horses.  Always  fond  of  that  animal,  their 
diseases  have  been,  with  me,  a  study,  and  there  are 
few  complaints  to  which  he  is  subject  that  1  cannot 
cure  with  certainty;  the  grubs  1  never  fail  to  relieve 
in  five  minutes. 

My  father,  who  spent  much  of  his  long  and  ac- 
tive life  on  the  road,  assured  me  often  that  bluod 
was  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  grubs,  which  he 
had  used  in  a  number  of  instances  with  invariable 
success. 

The  method  of  feeding  on  green  oats  is  equally 
effectual  in  carrying  them  otV;  the  quantity  whu  h  a 
horse  will  thus  discharge  is  almost  increilible.  1 
am  not  wiHinu;  my  name  should  appear  to  the  arti- 
cle in  the  paper,'but  am  willing  you  should  give  it 
to  any  gentleman  who  may  apply. 

Permit  me  to  aild,  that  any  disease  which  is  fatal 
to  horses  on  which  you  wish  information,  it  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  alFord  you.  As  I  consider  your  paper 
one  of  the  most  useful  ever  established  in  our  coun- 
try, I  think  it  merits  my  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  yours. 


the  neck;  which  beinj;  caught  in  bottles,  should  be 
mmicdiately  poured  down  the  horse.  The  bottles, 
while  held  to  receive  the  blood,  may  be  immersed 
in  hot  water,  to  prevent  coat;ulation,  and  to  keep  it 
in  a  warm  and  liquid  state;  the  horse  should  be 
made  to  swallow  from  three  quarts  to  a  gallon.  I 
never  yet  knew  this  fail  to  give  relief  in  6ve  mi- 
nutes; this  is  asserted  on  an  experience  of  thirty 
years. 

Its  operation  is  thus  accounted  for:  the  grubs, 
from  some  cause,  having  abandoned  their  usual 
food,  seize  upon  the  stomach,  and  when  tlic  warm 
blood  thus  thrown  in  reaches  them,  they  immedi 
alely  loose  their  hold  to  feed  on  it;  so  that  instant  re- 
lief follows.  The  bleeding  has  a  tendency  to  allay 
any  fever  caused  by  the  attack,  and  if  a  sufficient 
([iiantity  is  given  it  will  act  as  a  purgative  and  carry 
them  off. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  grubs  to  attack 
a  horse  soon  after  he  is  relieved  from  the  colic. — 
They  are  disturbed  either  by  the  disease  or  the 
means  used  to  cure.  When  once  roused  to  action, 
they  never  fail  to  seize  on  (he  most  vital  and  dan 
gerous  part.  It  would  therefore  be  well,  in  all  cases 
of  cither  colic  or  grubs,  to  give  an  active  purge 
alter  the  horse  is  relieved  from  pain;  as  when  loose, 
Ihcy  are  easily  carried  off  with  the  medicine,  but 
when  attached  to  the  stomach,  nothing  that  would 
leave  life  in  the  horse  could  force  them  to  quit  their 
hold.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by  attempting  to 
detach  them  from  the  stomach  of  a  dead  horae. 
The  grub  is  surely  produced  from  the  nit;  is  fre- 
quently seen  on  horses,  which  only  requires  heat 
and  moisture  to  hatch:  thus,  if  slightly  moisten- 
ed, anil  the  breath  blown  on  it  with  the  band 
partly  closed,  it  will  in  a  few  moments  produce  a 
most  active  little  worm;  which,  if  he  gets  in  the 
mouth,  is  as  well  calculated  to  travel  down  (he 
throat,  as  be  is  aftenvards  to  produce  the  most  fatal 
ellects. 

A  few  weeks  feeding  on  ^reen  oats,  or  corn  cut 
up,  stalk,  ear  and  all,  will  generally  carry  off  most 
0''  the  grubs  that  may  be  in  a  horse;  at  least  they 
wiM  thus  get  rid  of  large  quantities,  which  muit 
siire\y  lesstn  the  danger.  It  is  vain  to  endeavour  to 
destroy  Hum;  what  would  kill  a  horse  in  fifteen 
minutes,  wuild  scarcely  affect  them,  or  if  it  would, 
the  remedyVould  be  as  bail  as  the  disease.       D. 

As  you  nolce  slock,  and  all  that  belongs  to  farm- 
ing, inform  tinse  curious  in  cattle,  that  1  have  a 
Hiiik  white  heifer  now  two  years  old,  not  one  co- 
loured hair  afcjut  her.  I  believe  such  a  one  hai 
never  bejn  se«»  before  in  America  or  England.* 
1  wish  she  was  \)  the  possession  of  Mr.  Powel,  or 
some  other  gcnt^man  in  the  habit  of  raising  fine 
stock;  she  is  iiided  beaulil'ul,  and  in  good  shape 
But  ours  is  not  (  farming  country,  and  our  cattle 
are  particularly  n(»|ected.  There  is  no  fine  stock 
here  to  breed  fronior  I  should  be  tempted  to  try 
what  might  be  raisij  from  her.  D 
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Remedt  for  GatJBS  in  Horses. 

All  the  symptoms  of  colic  and  grubs  in  horses 
are  the  same;  and  unless  a  horse  swells  no  one  can 
discern  the  difference.  It  would  be  well,  therefore, 
to  commence  for  the  grubs,  as  the  more  fatal  and 
dangerous  disease— add  to  which,  the  remedy  here 
recommended,  is  an  alleviation,  if  not  a  cure,  for 
the  colic,  and  in  a  slight  attack  would  relieve  imme- 
diately. So  soon  as  a  horse  shows  symptoms  of 
uneasiness,  such  as  groaning,  looking  back  towards 


PROSP\CT  OK  CROPS. 

Glenattiler,  ^mhrrst  eounly,  Virginia,  > 
J.  S.  Skiswf.r,  Ks«.,  Srplrinher  I,  1828.       J 

Sir,— The  23d  numVr,  vol.  10,  of  the  American 
Farmer,  has  just  comoio  hand,  and  I  find  it  con 
tains,  under  the  head  f  "prospect  of  crops,"  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Jr.  Wm.  Woods,  dated  Al- 
bemarle county,  Virgiiiii  in  which  he  communi- 
cates to  you  an  accountof  the  destructive  effect 
which  has  been  producedypon  the  growing  crop*, 
by  the  excessive  droughtWhich  has  prevailed  in 
that  part  of  the  state.        \ 


^nnHls  as    near  alike  in  age,  size  and    condition    as  .j  „  .,    j 

m,y  be,  weigh  them,  make  a  record  of  the  weight  |  his  .ides,  laying  down,  Stc,  he  should  be  bled  in 


[•  Our  valued  correspondent^  mistaken  in  this.  The 
very  bcMUtiful  heifer,  While  H«p,  imported  by  the  Edi- 
tor, from  Charles  Champion,  F.\.,  an  eminent  English 
agriculturist,  was,  we  think,  witlliit  a  hair  of  any  other 
culour  but  white.  Wc  believe  \al  many  of  the  Im- 
proved Short-horned  calUo  are  eorely  so.] 
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At  the  inlrrcst  of  llie  Krower  <if  crop*  is  iiiHten- 
illy  involve.l.in  its  boiiiR  us  widrly  cirriiUled  s»  po»- 
»ible,  when,  from  siiy  raii»e  tvliitlcviT.  llir  aifgrrgate 
niiaiitily  of  i«iiy»r<iclpnf  |iroilucclias  siislHinfil  acon- 
jidcrable  ilimiiuilion,  I  t.ike  llie  liberty  of  itililing  lo 
the  slatfiiient  of  ymir  corrcsponilent,  (Mr.  Woods, 
<(  Albomarle.)  tliat  all  the  country  int«rvcning  be- 
iwecn  hiscouiitv  and  nunc,  l>e»idc»  much  the  sieat- 
«st  portion  of  AnihiTst.  inchiding  the  counties  of 
RocUbrid-e  and  Botetourt,  has  suflVrod  under  the 
■ame  caliniity,  extended  to  a  more  aggravated  and 
destructive  Icnelh. 

Tlic  rain,  »\hich  terminated  the  drought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Wooils  on  the  lOlh  of  Au- 
gust, winch  had  continued  frora  the  I'lli  of  June, 
has  not  vet  come  (Sept.  1st,)  to  afford  us  the  little 
relief  which  it  mi^bt  occasion,  after  such  a  pro- 
tracted spell  of  dry  and  hot  weather  as  we  have 
endured.  You  may  judge  of  what  will  be  the  di- 
minution of  the  crops  of  Indian  corn  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, by  the  drought  this  summer,  from  my 
own  case.  AJy  crops  differ  very  little  in  amount, 
from  year  to  yeai;  yet  in  the  autumn  of  18-27,  I  ga- 
liered  between  ^tie  oiid  six  Inindrtd  barrels  of  corn, 
ind  the  present  season  1  do  not  expect  to  make 
more  than  one  hundred  and  Jifly. 

The  tobacco,  which  stands  a  drought  better  than 
corn,  has  suffered  less  than  the  corn  crop;  though 
the  aggregite  quantity  of  this  article  throughout 
the  south-western  part  of  our  stale,  (which  may  be 
called  the  tobacco  district  of  Virginia.)  »vill  also 
sustain  an  enormous  diminution.  Fur  if  the  season 
had  been  as  favourable  as  could  have  been  desired, 
the  scarcity  of  plants  in  the  spring  would  alone 
hare  been  a  sufficient  cause  to  make  the  present 
crop  of  tobacco  a  smaller  one,  than  has  been  grown 
in  Virginia  for  many  years. 

The  crop  of  wheat,  too,  has  been  a  very  short 
one  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  this  summer. 
And  whilst  upon  the  subject  of  wheat,  I  will  men- 
tion that  it  has  of  late  years  become  so  unproduc- 
tive a  crop  in  this  section  of  the  country,  that  / 
have  almost  determined  never  to  sow  another  gnm 
of  it,  until  the  cause  of  its  regular  and  almost  total 
failure  with  us  has  been  ascertained,  and  a  remedy 
pointed  out;  and  I  now  advert  to  the  fact,  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  your  scientific  correspondents 
may  go  into  an  investigation  of  the  sibject,  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  evil  of  which  I  complain, 
point  out  the  cause  of  our  want  of  luccess  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  crop,  and  give  us  a  system  which 
may  enable  us  to  counteract  its  effec's.  For  in  my 
neighbourhood  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  same 
quantity  of  seed,  sown  upon  land  of  exactly  the 
same  quality,  with  the  same  sor;  of  cultivation, 
•vhicb  ten  years  ago  would  bav;  produced  1200 
bushels  of  ttheat,  will  not  now  yidd  more  than  from 
400  to  600  bushels. 

Permit  me  to  say,  sir,  in  conclusion,  that  I  cast 
from  me  in  disgust,  the  polilcal  squabbles  and 
abuse  with  which  almost  all  the  journals  of  the  day 
are  tilled,  and  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  American 
Farmer,  from  which  I  rarel;  fail  to  derive  both 
amusement  and  instruction.  Wishing  you  every 
success  in  the  useful  career  which  you  have  select- 
ed, and  cordially  offering  It  reciprocate  the  polite 
offers  made  to  me  in  your  letter  of  last  spring,  1 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself. 

Very  respectfully,  vJur  obed'l  serv't, 

JOHN  JiQUELIN  AMBLER, 

of  Glenambler. 

LUCERNE. 
Mr.  D.wiD  Beai,  of  Kingston.  Ms.  informs  us 
that  he  sowed  two  lbs.  of  Lucrne  in  the  sjiring  of 
18-27,  which  yieliled  him  two  heavy  crops  the  first 
season.  It  was  sowed  with  oats,  and  red  lop. — In 
1828  it  was  mowed  on  the  20lh  of  June — on  the 
llth  of  July  the  second  crop  was  cut,  when  it  was 
SI  inches  high,  baring  grown  1  inch  per  day,  since 


I  lie  first  mowing.  It  grew  rapidly  for  the  third 
crop,  and  was  in  ll'uver,  when  circiiinstanres  ob- 
lig'd  him  to  turn  the  lield  into  pasture.  Horses, 
<o\vs,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  give  it  a  derided  pre- 
ference to  other  grasses.  [A'.  E.  Famirr. 
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(From  tlio  New  England  I'arnicr. ) 
CrUeria  nf  a  beautiful  Cow,  according  to  H'il- 

kiiuon,  may  be  thus  expressed. 
's  long  in  her  face,  she's  line  in  her  horn, 
I!  quickly  get  fat,  without  cake  or  corn, 
's  clear  in  her  jaws,  and  full  in  her  chine, 
s  heavy  in  flank,  and  wide  in  her  loin. 

s  broad  in  her  ribs,  and  long  in  her  rump, 
rait  and  fiat  back,  with  never  a  hump; 
's  wide  in  her  hips,  and  calm  in  her  eyes, 
s  fine  in  her  shoulders,  and  thin  in  her  thighs. 

's  light  in  her  neck,  and  small  in  her  tail, 
's  wide  in  her  breast,  and  good  at  the  pail, 
's  line  in  her  bone,  and  silky  of  skin, 
'sa  Grazier's  without,  and  a  Butcher's  within. 
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GRAPES. 

Linncean  Botanic  Garden,  ) 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esd.,  Sept.  2,  1828.      ^ 

Sir  —  During  the  past  year  I  have  received  from 
gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  various 
kinds  of  grapes,  with  statements  as  to  their  quality, 
supposed  origin,  &c.,  and  accompanied,  in  most  in- 
stanC!S,  with  a  desire  that  I  would  give  my  opinion 
relative  to  them.  To  some  misconceptions  which 
exist, I  am  able  now  to  reply,  and  know  no  better 
mode  of  imparting  the  information  than  through 
your  widely  circulating  paper.  I  received  from 
Christian  Backman,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  some 
vines  of  a  grape  which  he  states  is  extensively  culti- 
vated by  Mr.  Eichelberger,  of  York,  Pa.,  and  other 
gentlemen  in  that  vicinity;  and  that  their  vineyards 
are  almost  wholely  comfiosed  of  it.  Mr.  B.  remarks, 
"this  grape  is  considered  preferable  to  all  the  others 
cultivated  in  the  different  vineyards  at  York,  and  as 
to  vigour  and  growth,  it  appears  to  be  next  to  the 
Isabella  and  Catawba,  but  not  quite  as  great  a 
bearer  as  either  of  these.  Mr.  B.  further  states  that 
it  is  there  called  "Black  Madeira"  and  that  he  has 
been  informed  "that  it  was  brought  from  the  island 
of  Madeira  by  a  gentleman  of  Maryland,  from  whom 
Mr.  Eichelberger  received  it  in  the  year  1819;" 
•'the  fruit  is  black,  and  contains  a  pulp  that  is  sweet 
and  very  juicy;"  "it  is  a  certain  bearer,  and  the 
hardiest  grape  that  grows  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try." Touching  this  grape,  I  have  lo  state  that  it 
proves,  on  examination,  to  be  a  genuine  native  be- 
yond all  doubt;  it  therefore  folloivs,  that  the  idea 
about  its  coming  from  Madeira  is  imaginary. 

A  grape,  received  from  George  Carter,  Esq.,  of 
Virginia,  and  represented  as  very  fine  and  produc- 
tive, proves  also  to  be  a  native,  which  I  have  called 
in  my  new  catalogue  "Car/er'j/ui'on'/c." 

The  vine^  received  by  the  name  ol  "Sloe,"  from 
Virginia,  and  of  "Black  or  purple  oval  Muscadine," 
from  Georgia,  arc  the  same  as  the  Black  Scupper- 
nong  or  Roanoke  grape,  of  which  it  is  iloubtless 
well  known  that  there  are  two,  if  not  three  varie- 
ties. 

The  grape  received  from  Major  Adium,  under 
the  name  of  "Naebacker's  Muscat,"  15  nut  a  native, 
but  an  exnlic  grape. 

The  "Muncy  pale  red,"  received  from  the  same 
gentleman,  is  a  native,  greatly  resembling  in  foliage 
the  Blands,  and  may  prove  lo  be  the  same;  llie 
'■Raisin  de  cote,"  from  Louisiana,  and  "Norton's 
Virginia  seedling,"  have  also  foliage  resembling  the 
Blinds,  although  the  fruit  is  very  different. 

The  "Warrenton"   grape,   which   has  acquired 


much  celebrity  in  Warren  county,  Grorgii.  and  hat 
hern  supposed  lo  be  it  native,  I  find  on  examina- 
tion lo  be  a  for  ign  variety. 

I  received  two  grapeii,  alio,  from  New  Jersfj, 
called  "Jordan's  I'irge  blue,"  and  "Innper's  wine," 
which  were  stated  lo  he  natives,  but  Ihiy  proved  lo 
be  exotics. 

I  have  a  dark  purple  grape  under  culture,  wbieii 
is  known  about  Albany  as  the  "Winne"  grape;  it 
is  very  productive,  and  a  native.  A  very  superior 
kind  was  sent  me  last  season  from  Minsuuri,  called 
there  "Solander's  large  purple;"  its  growth  is  very 
strong  and  vigorous. 

The  astonishing  diversity  of  foliage  in  the  Ame- 
rican species  and  varieties,  is  particularly  interest- 
ing, and  in  none  mure  striking  than  in  the  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  vines.  'XIm 
leaves  of  the  'IVxas  arc  some  of  them  entire,  others 
three  lobcd,  and  a  part  five  lobed  on  the  same  vine. 
The  Scuppernong  may  also  be  easily  distinguished, 
by  its  foliage  alone,  from  all  other  grapes.  Another 
circumstance  worthy  of  note  is,  that  a  number  of 
the  native  species  are  dioecous,  including  vili^  ripa- 
ria,  scuppernong,  and  probably  Long's  Arkansa. 

I  have  now  tbiity-four  genuine  American  varie- 
ties, which  are  sullicienlly  increased  to  offer  to 
the  public  in  my  new  catalogue,  which  will  shortly 
issue  from  the  press,  and  which  will  comprise  about 
400  varieties  of  exotic  and  native  grapes,  which 
form  my  present  collection.  I  have  now  25,000 
vines  ready  for  the  supply  of  those  who  desire  them 
the  present  autumn. 

Your  obed't  serv't, 

WM.  PRINCE. 


THE  COW  CABBAGE. 
The  following  account  of  this  extraordinary  ve- 
getable is  extracted  from  the  Gardener's  Magazine: 
— "I  enclose  a  few  seeds  of  an  arborescent  cabbage, 
introduced  from  La  Vendee,  by  the  celebrated 
Comte  lie  Puisaye,  which  promises  to  be  an  impor- 
tant acquisition  to  agriculture.  I  have  seen  it 
growing  in  the  garden  of  my  friend,  .\dmiral  Brook- 
ing, here,  to  the  height  of  eight  feet  In  La  Ven- 
dee, 1  am  told,  it  attains  an  altitude  of  from  12  to 
15  or  even  more  feet.  Being  a  native  of  a  warmer 
climate,  it  should  be  planted  in  a  warm  and  shelter- 
ed situation:  sixty  plants  are  said  to  afford  suffi- 
cient provender  for  a  cow  for  a  year,  and  as  the 
side  shoots  only  are  used,  it  lasts  four  years  without 
fresh  planting.  A  square  of  GO  feet  will  contain 
246  plants,  four  feet  apart,  or  16  more  than  four 
cows  require  for  a  year's  provcndei.  without  the 
aid  of  other  food.  W.  Hamilton,  Oxford  Place, 
Plymouth." — Mr.  William  Lee,  a  native  of  Leeds, 
now  resiJent,  in  France,  has  brougl.'t  over  a  small 
quanlily  of  the  seed  of  the  cow  cabbage,  which  bt 
has  distributed  to  bis  friends. 


RXr&AIi  XSCONOZUCT. 


(From  the  North  Carolina  Regiiter  1 
ICEHOUSES. 

We  arc  indebted  to  an  intelligent  friend  for  the 
following  remarks  on  the  best  method  of  collecting 
and  preserving  ice: 

'I'he  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  full  supply  of 
this  article  in  the  olima'e  of  North  Carolina,  arises 
from  the  short  continuance  of  the  ice  in  its  mild 
and  changeable  winter.s. 

It  often  happens  that  ice  does  not  form  thick 
enough  lo  be  worth  collecting  more  than  once  dur- 
ing the  season,  and  remains  only  two  or  three  days 
before  a  change  in  the  weather  carriis  it  suddenly 
off;  within  this  short  period,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  obtain  a  full  sup(>ly,  especially  where  it  is  lo  be. 
hauled  a  mile  or  two  to  the  house  in  which  it  is  to 
be  preserved. 
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To  remove  this  dirfu-ully,  it  has  hecii  proposed  lo 
build  a  tempor.iry  iec-lioiise  near  llie  poii<l  I  rem 
which  the  ice  is  to  be  taken,  into  wliicli  the  ice  may 
be  thrown,  to  be  carted  al'terivards  to  the  icc-liouse 
aa  may  be  convenient. 

The  foll')wing  phin  was  tried  the  last  winter  by  a 
gentleman  in  a  neivihbouring  stale,  and  attended 
with  complete  success: 

A  pen  of  lot;'.,  about  13  feet  square,  was  put  up 
on  the  margin  of  a  pond,  and  this  was  raised  about 
5  feet  high.  It  was  then  covered  with  planks,  so  as 
entirely  to  excluile  the  rain  ami  sunshine.  Into  this 
pen  the  ice  was  thrown  wi\iiout  further  preparation, 
except  that  a  small  ditch  was  du;;  around  the  pen, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  rain  running;  under  the 
ice.  The  ice  was  afterwards  carted  lo  the  ice-house 
in  all  the  month  of  January,  selectins  for  that  pur- 
pose clear,  dry  weather,  without  regard  to  sunshine. 
Ten  hands  filit-d  this  pen  in  less  than  two  days,  and 
this  quantity  afforded  an  ample  supply  for  a  large 
family  during  the  succeeding  summer. 

An  ice-house  is  incomplete,  if  it  he  without  a 
drain  lo  carry  off  the  dissolved  ice.  VVhere  this 
cannot  be  conv.nienlly  obtained,  a  well  si.\  or  eight 
feet  deep  may  be  dug  on  one  side  of  the  pit  to  re- 
ceive the  water  which  tirains  from  the  ice;  hut  the 
first  plan  is  much  to  be  preferred.  And  as  mois- 
ture is  very  unfriendly  to  the  preservation  of  ice, 
an  icehouse  should  be  constructed  with  a  wimlow 
at  each  end,  which  should  be  opened  in  dry,  b'lt 
closed  in  damp  weather. 

A  large  shelter  or  covering  of  rough  plank  or 
boards,  raised  about  two  feet  above  ihe  top  of  the 
ice-house,  is  the  ne.xt  and  Ihe  greatest  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  ice  houses,  which  modern  en- 
terprise has  been  able  to  effect. 

By  attending  to  the  above  suggeslions,  a  supply 
of  this  agreeable  ariicle  in  domestic  tconomy  may 
be  obtained  with  a  greater  certainly  of  success  than 
by  any  method  now  practised. 

[A  correspondent  wishes  lo  know  how  ice-houses 
may  be  contlrucled  above  ground,  in  low,  damp  si- 
tuations, where  water  lies  too  near  the  surface  to 
admit  of  making  Ihem  below  it,  in  the  usual  way. 
To  this  we  can  only  say,  what  ap|iears  obvious,  thai 
a  pen  of  logs  nnist  be  raised  above  ground,  sur 
rounde.l  by  some  means,  no  mailer  what,  with  eailh. 
in  such  manner  as  lo  excluile  Ihe  eticci  of  the  heal 
of  the  sun.  Suppose  a  double  house,  with  the  inler- 
rening  spare  so  wide  as  lo  be  filled  in  with  earth 
or  tan-bark  to  exclude  the  heat?  This  would,  per- 
haps, be  easier  than  to  build  up  a  mouml  of  earth 
from  a  considerable  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
house  to  the  lop  of  it.  Both  would  be  expensive; 
but  no  doubt  Ihe  thing  may  be  done,  and  the  object 
i»  worthy  of  much  laliuur  to  accompli-h  it. 


the  seeds  of  their  neighbours.  And  hence  besiiles 
Ihe  direct  miscliicf  they  do  to  gardens,  they  set 
neighbours  by  the  ears,  and  by  their  own  clawing 
cause  a  clapper-clawing  among  the  bipeds  of  the 
superior  order. 
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INTERNAL  I.MPROV E.MKNT   Ob'   CANADA, 

Jljj'vclini^  the  Uniled  Stales. 
VVelland  CiNAL.— -The  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
can governmeni,  in  passing  Ihe  oiuioxious  tariff  bill, 


has  been    a   means   of  calling    the  alleiilion^  of  tin 
country  more    generally    lo   the    Welland    Canal,  a 
work  which  has  been  commenced  and  considerable 
progress  made  in  it  by  a  company   iucorporaled   in 
Lipper  Canada  for  the  purpose,  in  the  year    IS'io, 
This   canal    will    connect   lakes   Erie   and   Ontario, 
and  will   be  of  sufficient   dimensions   to   admit    (he 
passage  of  vessels  of  l-:5  Ions  burthen.      There  are 
two    communicniions    with   lake  Eiie,  Ihe    one   liy 
the  Niagara,  which    will  be   finished  liy    Ihe  first   ol 
November    next;   the   other    l)y    the  Grand    Kiver, 
which  has  been  conlrailed  for,  and  will  lie  finisheil 
by  Ihe  first  of  November,  182'J.     There  has  scarce- 
ly been  a    measure   yet    broui;hl    before   the   public 
uhic-h,  as  it  appears   to  us,  holds  out  a   fairer  pro.s- 
pei-l  of  a  profitable   inveslme.nt  of  money    Ih^in  the 
V\'elland  Canal,  or  one  in  which  Ihe  manufacloring, 
uiercanlile,   and    shipping   iiilerest    of  Ibis   counir) 
are  more  directly    inleresled.      The  hish   duties  im- 
posed bv  the  new  lailff  id"  the  Uiiileil  Slates  ^n  Ihe 
staple   couiinodilies  of  this  counlry  will  almoft  ex- 
ude them  from  that  part  of  Ihe  continent  of  fVme- 
rica;  and  Ihe  opening  of  this  extensive  walercom- 
municalion   in   Canada   will  give   an   exlenl  ol  lake 
and    river  coast,  bordering   on    the    I'nileil    Scales, 
ecpial  in  extent  to  the  whole   coast   of  Ihe  .\llinlic, 
and  comphMely  counleract  the  allempt  of  the  Ame- 
rican giiveninicnl  lo   exclude  our    (alirics.      Urn,  ii< 
depenilent    of    this    consideration,    the    inve»tinenl 
must  be  a  profitable  one,  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  counlry  which  this  canal  will  conned;  a  counlry 
becoming    dally    mure   valuable,  and    the    traile   ol 
which  is  rapidly  increasing.     From  lake  Erie  there 
IS    an    iininlerriipted    coiiiinunicalion    to    lakes    St. 
Clare,   Huron,   and    .Michigan,  and   the  connexion 
with  lake  Superior   at  Ihe  Sous   St.  iMarie    may  he 
rendered    navigable   at   a    small    expense;  anil,   al- 
Ihough  Ihe   trade  of  the  counlry  borilering  on  lake 
Erie'alone  is  a   sufficient  object   fur    this  canal,  its 
profits  must  eventually  be   increased  by  the  naviga- 
tion of  Ihe  lakes  beyond.       A  canal  from  lake  Erie 
lo  Ohio  will   be  finished  next  season,  by  which    the 
produce  of  a  great   portion   of  the  country   border- 
■ng  on  Ihe  Ohio  and  Mississippi  will  be  conveyed  to 


I  he  Kideau  Canal,  by  the  Gaiiiiiiniqui,  Rideau  and 
Uilawas  rivers,  is  in  progress.  In  Ihe  ensuing  week 
ue  intend  inserting  in  the  Karnier,  a  geographical 
iioiiee  of  Ihe  Rnleau,  ils  position,  extent,  and  the 
points  il  will  .serve  to  connect. 

Il  is  merely  tiite  lo  say  Ihe  people  of  Canada, 
aril!  Ilieir  government,  have  a  rigiit  lo  construct  any 
|iMl>lic  work;  but  the  governmeni  and  people  of  the 
Unileii  Siales  ought  lo  be  on  Ibeir  sjuard,  against 
iny  application  of  such  improveinenis  to  an  in- 
rringeiiient  of  either  their  laws  or  policy.  We  hav« 
suggested  the  necessity  I'roui  the  laws  of  nature  to 
canal  Ihe  south  si.le  of  lake  Erie;  we  shall  pursue 
llie  subject  in  a  future  paper  of  Ihe  siill  greater  ne- 
c<ssily  of  such  a  work  from  the  relations  of  na- 
lioiial  policy.] 


The  ice  which  was  brought   here   from  the  north    |.,k,.  I,;,, p.     'I'he   mercbandijo  landed  at  Saiiduskj 


last  winter,  is  found  lo  be  much  clearer,  harder  ami 
more  durable  than  that  which  is  usually  collected 
in  this  immediate  vicii.ity.] 


VILLAGE  POULTRY. 
We  have  often  admired  the  policy  of  our  villa- 
jers,  who  keep  fowls  to  scratch  up  their  gardens. 
Having  a  few  precious  feel  of  ground,  not  a  parli- 
cle  of  which  slioidd  be  iiiisimproved,  they  lay  out 
iheir  beds  aim  plant  their  feeds,  and  then  let  in 
their  hens  to  mar  Iheir  labors,  ami  destroy  the  hopes 
of  the  season.  A  single  old  hen,  well  practised  in 
the  use  of  beak  and  claws,  will  do  more  injuiy  in  a 
garden  in  one  limir.  than  Ihe  eggs  and  chickens  ol 
a  dozen  can  compensate  in  a  year.  But  if  they 
merely  injured  Ihe  propt  riy  of  Ibeir  owners,  (how- 
ever questionable  the  pidicy  of  keeping  poullry  ill  a 
Tillage  might  be)  no  oilier  person  would  have  jiisi 
cause  of  complaint.  But  where  gardens  and  line 
menis  join  each  oilier,  these  marauders  think  il  no 
hardship  at  all  to  scale  Ihe  walls,  and  scratch  up 


..n  American  poil  on  lake  Erie,  last  season,  ainoiiiil- 
ed  lo  l,;!iy,S'J3  dollars,  whence  it  was  taken  by 
land,  for  the  supply  of  Ihe  states  bordering  on  the 
Ohio.  [Engliik  iia. 

(It  is  probable  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates,  are  generally  unaware  to  what  extent  the 
Welland  Canal  offers  facilities  lo  carry  into  effect 
the  smuggling  so  openly  suggested  on  the  llonr  of 
Ihe  Biilish  Mouse  of  Commons.  We  have,  under 
llio  head  of  Internal  Improvement,  already  ^iven 
Ihe  loeality  and  navigable  capacity  of  this  great 
work;  we  have  shewn  that  it  is  fully  adeipiate  lo 
convey  from  Erie  into  Ontario,  ajiy  vessel  which 
can  find  safe  harbours  in  Ihe  fortiier.  It  therclore, 
in  efiect  removes  the  falls  of  Niagara,  as  far  as  the 
operations  of  commerce  are  concerned.  But,  Ihe 
Welland  is  not  Ihe  only  canal  in  progress  in  Cana- 
da, which  when  completed  will  superinduce  the 
same  elli-ets;  that  is  lo  draw  Ihe  western  commerce 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  aid  any  scheme  ol 
clandestine  trunsporlutiun  which  could  be  pro[i05cd. 


IiADIES'  DSPAKTIVISNT. 

(From  the  New  York  Advertiser.) 
Preservation  of  Fbuits  and  Juices. 
Our  late  English  papers  conlain  several  article! 
under  this  head,  extracted  from  the  ".Mechanic's 
Oracle  and  Artisan's  Complete  Laboratory  and 
Workshop,"  a  work  published  in  London.  Although 
the  season  has  gone  by  lor  Irjiiig  experiments  ia 
several  of  the  articles  enumeialed,  yel  this  ilocu- 
iiienl  may  be  preserveil  against  another  season. 

Ihe  common  method  of  preserving  fruits  is  by 
im  alls  of  sugar,  but  they  retain  their  naluial  llavour 
iiiucli  better  «hen  this  is  done  uilhoullhe  use  of 
-iich  an  agent.  As  Ihe  process,  though  very  simple, 
may  be  unknown  to  many  of  our  readcis,  we  stale 
the  method  of  maiiipulation  in  few  worils.  Il  con- 
sists ill  enclosing  Ihe  fruit  lo  be  preserved,  in  com- 
mon quart  hollies, or  in  jars,  coiking  them  with 
great  care,  as  Ihe  success  depemls  principally  OD 
the  complete  exclusion  of  Ihe  air;  and  in  submit- 
ting Ihe  hollies  to  Ihe  heal  of  boding  water,  in  a 
%vatci-Naiti,  for  n  lunger  or  shorter  liiiic,  according 
\')  the  nature  of  the  ailicle. 

Fruil  intended  to  be  pteservcd,  either  whole  or 
in  ()uarleis,  ought  not  to  be  completely  ripe,  being 
iheii  ,ipt  II)  dissolve  in  the  water-halh.  Nor  shnulu 
It  be  gathered  either  too  soon  or  too  late.  The  first 
and  the  las',  of  Ihe  clop  have  neither  the  line  fla- 
vour, nor  iIb  perfume  of  those  Hhich  arc  :;athered 
in  the  heigh  of  the  season;  thai  Is,  when  Ihe  great- 
er pari  of  iIb  crop  of  each  species  is  ripe  at  the 
same  period. 

'I'he  waler  lath  best  ailaptcd  lo  this  purpose  con- 
sists of  a  hoik"-  furnished  «ilh  a  cock  close  to  Ihfl 
bottom,  lo  let  tirHie  water;  but  any  common  wash- 
ing copper  win  serve  for  domestic  processes. — 
When  il  can  be  iiade  convenient,  the  bottles  should 
each  be  put  in  a  bag  open  at  bnth  ends,  with  run- 
ners lo  draw  then  together  at  the  shoulder,  and 
over  Ihe  edge  of  lie  builom;  or  they  may  be  put  ia 
common  slocking!,  without  injury  to  the  latter. 
This  prevents  Ihe  necessity  of  employing  hay  or 
siratv,  in  the  boiler, lo  keep  the  bottles  liom  touch- 
ing. But  there  is  yd  another  method,  namely,  to 
lie  a  siring  round  tlie  neck  of  each  bottle,  and 
liang  them  upon  sinks.  The  bottles  should  not 
only  be  «ell  corked,  bil  have  a  good  luting  smear- 
ed over  Ihe  coik  and  neck,  for  farther  security,  and 
Ibis  should  be  done  before  they  are  put  into  the  balh. 
I'he  bottles  being  plactd  or  bong  uptight  in  the 
boiler,  cold  water  is  to  lie  pourc  I  in!o  it  up  to  their 
necks,  and  then  the  fire  is  lo  be  lighted. 

The  Luting  for  Ihe  Vessels. — An  excellent  luting 
fit  for  this  purpose  is  mode  of  fresh  quicklime, 
slacked  in  the  air  by  adding  water  till  it  be  reduced 
lo  a  powder  ubich  slionhl  be  kepi  in  coikcd  bot- 
tle.". 'I'liiH  pu»iler,  mixed  with  skiin-milk  cheese, 
or  with  curd  of  skim-milk,  from  which  the  whey 
has  been  separated,  and  worked  to  the  thickness  of 
paste,  produces  a  luting  uhich  hardens  rapidly,  and 
stauds  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 
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To  i>r<-»fi»e  Oi'OM'lu'iru'M  —  Takt;  iiiiy  ijuhiiIH)'. 
full  pro"  11.  hill  slillliiril;  Cor  rijie  KoostlnrriM  iK' 
no(  suit  Mj  W.-II  — T"!!  iiii'l  I  'il  tl"-"i.  »'"'  I'"'  ''":"' 
into  l.o"le«— li<-«tiii;,'  ill.-  liollK-s  KOiilly  on  n  sliillcil 
•tool,  to  l.'.*»i'n  111"-  v.ii-anl  mliT>licei,  Cork  hihI 
lute  tli'in;  pill  till-Ill  ill  ll'c  co(i|>cr.  scp  ir.ile  om- 
from  I  lie  olliir.  h»  iliiei-lcl  hIiovl-.  I.1;;IiI  1  lie  fire-, 
ami,  brf.ir.-  Ilie  w^.trr  lioils.  rx.tiiiim-  llie  lioUli-' 
from  liiii'-  to  Hm''.  :•'"'  »'"■■'  •'"'  '■■"''  '•''•'"-"■*  "■" 
lour,  nml  liei-oim-s  hIuIi-,  ilrnv  oiil  iIk-  lire,  « ml  li-l 
off  the  waler.  IT  it  l)c  »  i-oiiimoii  C(i|i|ier,  « illiuul  d 
cock,  liH  llie  liollles  out  of  Hie  water  with  as  little 
delay  «s  may  be.  ,       .  r.  i 

Ai.ollier  «ay  lo  preserve  Goosehcrries.— I'roceeil 
as  aliovi',  bul  ilnn't  lork  llic  lioille>;  ami  »lien  llie 
fruit  begin*  lo  cliaiii;e  ils  colour,  williilraw  llieiii 
from  llie  waler-balb.  and  lia\  ins;  ln'iliii;;  water  realty 
for  llie  pu^|lo^e.  pour  il  into  oacb  bullle,  so  as  lo 
orertop  Ibe  uooscberrics,  ami  (ill  llie  bollle  ball  uay 
up  Ibe  neck;  llien  covi-r  lli<iii  uilb  a  blankcl,  anil 
when  colli,  pmir  into  eacli  a  small  i|iianlily,  say  hall 
a  teaspoonliil,  of  olive  oil.  Afier  wliicb.  cork  anil 
lute  the  hollies.  'I'lic  ril  serves  most  clleiln.illy  as 
a  hermclie  seal  lo  prevent  air  from  reaching  the 
fruit,  should  ihe  corking  prove  dcficlive. 
(To  be  continued  in  our  neil.) 


Be.tDTIFUL    Clll-.MICAL    K.XPERIMENT. 

The  follow  ins  liiaiiuriil  ihi-niii-al  experiment  may 
easily  be  pi-i  formed  by  a  lady,  lo  llie  great  aston- 
ishment of  the  circle  of  hi-r  lea  party.  Take  tivo 
or  three  blades  ol  red  calibaj;e.  cut  or  tear  them 
into  small  bits,  put  into  a  ba^in.  and  pour  on  a  ('inl 
of  boilin;;  water,  lei  sl.ind  an  hour,  llien  decani  lie 
liquid  inlo  a  cry-^tal  bollle;  it  will  be  of  a  fine  blue 
colour.  Then  lake  lour  wine  a;lasse?,  inlo  one  pul 
two  or  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  five  or  six 
drops  of  slron;;  vinegar;  into  aiiolher  pul  five  or 
ei.^  drops  of  a  soliiiion  of  soda;  into  a  lliird  put  as 
much  of  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  and  lei  the 
fburib  remain  cmply.  The  s;lassc3  may  be  prrp^r 
cd  some  lime  belnre.  Fill  up  Ihe  s;lasses  from  llie 
crystal  bollle.  and  ihe  liquid  poured  inlo  a  glass 
containing  Ibe  arid  will  quiekly  change  colour,  and 
become  a  beaiiliful  red,  lliat  into  a  glass  containing 
the  soda  a  fine  green,  and  that  inlo  the  alum  a  fine 
purple.  ivhiUl  ibat  poured  inlo  the  empty  onft  will. 
of  course,  remain  unchanged.  By  adding  a  lillie 
Tinegar  lo  Ihe  green,  it  "ill  immedialely  change  lo 
a  red;  and  on  adding  a  lillie  of  the  solution  of  soda 
to  the  red,  it  will  assume  a  fine  green;  Ibiis  showing 
the  action  of  acidsand  alkalies  on  vegetable  blues. 


SFORTIXirO  OIiXO. 


New  Maryland  Associatio.v, 
For  the  Iiniirnvemenl  of  the  breed  of  Horses. 
At  a  meeliiii;  of  'lie  Subscribers  to  Ibis  Associa- 
tion, held  in   purMiance  of  notice  at  B.irnuin's  Ho- 
tel, on  Wednesday  the  Srd  JSeplember,  I8-i8, 
Thom.ts  Russel,  Ks(i ,  Clutirtnan, 
E.  L.  Klnlev,  Secretiiry. 
It  was  Resolved.  That  the  first  annual  races  of 
the  Associdion.    lake    place    over    Ibe    .■Association 
Course  at  Canton,  on  Wednesday  Ihe  -Jind  Oclober 
next,  and  continue  for  three  d<y».  for  the  foll.iwing 
purses,  to  be  run  for  agreeably  to   the  rules  of  the 
Association,  viz: 

lit  Day — Colt's  purse,  for  3  year's  old — 

2  mile  heals fi^n 

ind  Day  — 3  mile  heats 200 

ird  Day— A  mile  heala,        ....  400 


Il  was  niso  llEsiii.Vbi),  Tlial  this  Association  br 
giiverned  l)y  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Old 
M  try  land  .Vssocialion,  unlil  altered  or  amended  by 
'.111-.  .V->ncialion. 

I'lie  AsMK-i.ilion  then  proceeded  lo  the  cleclion 
of  olfi.ers  lor  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  following 
.;enllcinen  were  ui.aniiiiou->ly  elected: 

JoH.s  S.  Skivner,   President. 
I'icc- Presidents. 
.lacob  G.  Davies,  H.  K.  Uallard.  (U.'S,  Navy.) 

.^Iieppard  C.  Leakin,    John  Tlioiiias. 
William    Krick, 

Cominiltcc  of  J\Iiiitas;emenl. 
.John  Ridgely,  of  II.     John  Rodgers, 
Cliiiles  Tiernan,  C.  S.  W.  Dorsey, 

C    Carroll,  Jr.  of  C.     Charles  Salmon. 
Ci.  Howard,  of  .1.  K. 

Commillee  of  Finance. 
Tlionias  Russell,  J.  Stevenson,  Jr. 

K..  L.  liolcluur, 

Commillee  of  FJcclions. 
George  Rislon,  'I'homas  U.  Johnson, 

Uavid  B.iriiiim,  Edmund  Gibson. 

G.  R.  Richardson, 

The  A-soiialion  then  adjourned. 

IJy  order,  E.  L.  Finley,  Secretary. 

Srd  September,  18^8. 

ijj'-lf  Ibe  E'lilors  of  papers  in  Virginia  and  the 
Ciroliiias  would  have  the  goodness  to  copy  llie  no- 
tice, so  far  as  it  respects  Ihe  arrangement  lor  the  next 
races,  they  would  oblige  many  of  their  liberal  pa- 
trons and  the  many  persons  in  those  states  who  are 
paying  particular  allenllon  lo  the  objects  of  our 
assufiation. 

Il  will  be  seen  that  the  course  Is  open  for  any 
horse,  mare  or  gelding;  and  though  the  purses  are 
not  large,  they  are  snlfi-ient  to  incite  lliose  whose 
object  is  rather  to  establish  Ihe  reputation,  by  tcsliiij: 
ihe  potcer  of  a  fine  horse,  than  for  great  gain  by  a 
ir.ii  III  ulftr  rticc. 

The  views  of  Ihe  Maryland  Association  are,  what 
they  purport  lo  be:  to  improve  Ihe  breed  of  our 
horses,  by  keeping  up  the  pure  slock  of  Ihe  bred 
horse  in  his  highesi  splril  and  greatest  vigour.  kno>v- 
ing  Ibat  unless  we  do  (ireserve  that  blood  for  lai  incrs 
lo  have  recourse  to,  we  can  never  have  the  benefit  of 
saddle  and  harness  horses  of  the  best  botlom  and  Ihe 
finest  action.  The  assoei.ilion  calculate  that  purses  of 
moderate  amount,  will  niisvver  Iti  it  purpose  as  well 
as  larger,  and  llmiigh  Ihey  may  not  be  so  inviting 
to  speculalors  and  gimlilers,  ihey  will  be  sotiicie  .1 
to  tempt  genllenien  to  train  their  young  horses  for 
llie  course;  and  lliey  indulge  the  h'lpe  that  when  a 
horse  makes  a  good  race, evincing  his  possession  of 
the  great  requisites  of  speeil  and  boltom,  Ihe  fortu- 
nate owner,  win  will,  il  is  hoped,  in  most  cases,  be 
also  the  breeder,  will  then,  instead  of  risking  large 
sums  of  money  on  liiin,  either  keep  him  as  a  stal- 
lion, or  sell  liii.i  lor  thai  purpose  inlo  some  neigh- 
bourhood wliere  sill  11  horses  are  wanting.  Il  may 
lie  expected  llial  any  horse  or  mare,  wbieli,  on  trial, 
shall  run,  at  three  years  old,  Ibe  two  miles  in  h-ss 
than  four  minutes,  or  at  four  years,  the  three  miles 
in  less  than  six  minutes;  or  at  five  years,  shall  run 
the  four  mile  heals  and  repeat  in  eight  minutes, 
will  liiing  one  tlioiisind  dollars.  We  feel  persuaded 
thai  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  assoei.ilion  would 
be  yet  more  etrclinlly  acconplished  by  making 
provision  for  lesling  ihe  speed  ami  action  of  saddle 
horses  in  their  various  g  its — hut  we  are  now  in  too 
much  haste  to  enlarge,  as  weshall  do,  on  tlilssubjecl. 


IWCISCX3I.I.AIVrE0TTS. 


NoiiFoi.K   Races 

The  .Norfolk  .fnckey  Club  F.itl  Itaccs  over  G.irri- 
snn's  Course,  ciuiuience  on  the  -i.id  inst.  The 
Reacoii  says  that  a  large  niiuiber  of  Ihe  most  cele- 
brated horses  on  the  turf  of  Ihe  United  States  are 
to  contest  fur  purses  on  Ihe  occasion. 


A.MKRICAN  PATENTS. 
[Il  cannot  fail,  as  we  suppose,  to  he  both  useful 
and  iiilercsling  lo  our  readers  to  be  kept  regularly 
informed  of  the  inventions  for  which  palenlt  >ro 
granted  from  time  to  lime  at  the  p.ilcnt  olTice,  for 
ihii.gs  inimeJialrly  connected  with  the  tereriU  tub- 
jirls  ditcussrd  and  explained  in  the  Jhiitriean  Far- 
inn:  In  that  very  valuable  work  the  "Franklin 
.loiirnal.and  American  Mechanics'  M.igazine, devot- 
ed to  the  uselol  arts,  internal  improvciii'-fils,  gentrmi 
seiencc,  and  the  reconling  of  Amencaii  and  other 
patented  inventions,"  edited  by  a  gentleman,  whose 
lialuls  and  acquirements  eminently  fit  him  for  tho 
duties  of  its  editor,  and  the  superinlendaiit  of  Iha 
palriil  office,  we  are  favoured  wiih  a  monthly  list  of 
patents  and  short  deseriplions  of  their  ohjerls  and  the 
sliiu-liire  of  Ibe  machines.  From  thai  list  we  ei- 
Iracl  fiom  the  American  patents  for  July,  such  «• 
promise  utility  and  improvement  to  Ihe  farmer  and 
lilaiiler  and  housekeeper.  It  will  be  seen  llia|  several 
1!  illimoreans  are  amongst  the  patentees,  and  we  hope 
lliat  Mr.  Underwood,  the  iiilelligent  and  eiilcrpris- 
111 J  manager  of  the  Orange  Farm,  will  re  ilize  a 
suitable  remuneration  for  an  application  of  ca/iiiM 
power,  which  promises  to  turn  lo  so  many  valuable 
purposes,  aniiii  il  foice,  wbich  like  that  ol  the  human 
race,  if  not  well  engaged  is  apt  lo  employ  ilselfmiv 
rhievoiisly.  ■'Idleness,"  says  the  proverb,  "is  Ihe 
ncsl  in  which  mischief  lays  her  eggs,"  hut  we  hope, 
ill  behalf  of  the  genuine  well  bred  sportini;  dog,  who 
liilfiis  bis  calling,  that  llie  dru.lgery  of  pumping 
water,  churning  butler,  cutting  straw,  Stc.  Sec.  may 
devolve  upon  the  "base  brood  of  coward  curs,  a 
franlic,  vagrant  race."] 

An  improved  wind  wheel,  for  grinding  grain,  and 
for  pumping;  Aimer  Murray,  Athens.  Bradford 
County,  Pcnn.  July  8. 

This  is  a  vertical  wind-mill,  with  sails  made  of 
wood,  lin,  or  sheet-iron,  llie  wheel  about  20  feet  in 
diameter,  the  sails  lo  be  from  4  lo  3  in  number,  and 
set  at  an  angle  of  two  and  a  half  degrees.  The 
slial't  turns  an  iron  wheel  of  2  feet  in  diameter,  and 
this,  livo  pinions  of  8  inches  diameter,  each  of 
ivhich  carries  a  burr  stone  for  grinding,  of  14  inch- 
es in  diaineler.  Each  pair  of  stones  stand  verti- 
callv,  one  of  Iheiii  has  a  concave,  and  the  other  a 
convex  surface.  The  stationary  stone  to  have  a 
iiole  in  il,  one  and  a  half  inches  from  tiie  centre,  to 
let  the  giaiii  throiuh. 

When  used  for  pumping,  there  is  to  be  a  crank 
to  give  a  nine  inch  stroke  to  the  piston. 

The  descriplioii  of  this  ma<  liine  Is  general,  Ihe 
(lalentee  not  informing  us  whether  he  claims  the 
whole  arrangement,  or  some   parliciilar  parts  only. 

A  machine  denominated  the  rotary  washer;  Cal- 
vin Post,  Spring  Port,  Cayuga  County,  New  York, 
July  \'>. 

rii«rre  is  a  cylinder  of  about  G  incboj  in  diameter 
extending  across  the  washing  tub,  or  trough.  This 
cylindei  IS  lliited,  and  is  made  to  revolve  by  means 
of  a  crank;  above  Ibis,  there  is  a  second  plain  cy- 
linder, Il  iving  vertical  play  in  ils  gudgeons;  or  else 
a  billow  piece,  suspended  as  a  rubber,  and  capable 
of  plijmg  vertically.  I'lie  articles  to  be  washed 
are  alloived  lo  pass  lietween  them,  they  being  held, 
and  turned  about  hy  Ilie  hand. 

Il  is  propose. 1  lo  add  a  lly  wheel  to  the  cylinder, 
and  sonieliuies  to  turn  it  by  means  of  a  treadle  and 
pitiiMii. 

Til  s  machine  has  Ihe  merit  of  difTcring  more 
tlian  \i>imI,  tiolh  in  its  form  and  action,  from  most 
..f  iN  predecessors,  but  feiv  of  which  have  been 
siiiru-ieciily  long  lived  to  he  introduced  inlo  society; 
we  sli  ill  be  h  ippy  lo  hear  that  Ibis  last  born  of  Iha 
family  is  more  fortiinile.  The  only  washing  ma- 
chine which  appears  to  have  received  continued  ap- 
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probatiuii,  has  been  the  simple,  flat  board,  with 
flutes,  or  rellcrs,  agaiast  which  the  clothes  are  rub- 
bed. 

Improved  application  of  poirer  to  the  common 
pump;  Noah  Underwood,  Baltimore  County,  Mary- 
land, July  17. 

The  power  proposed  to  be  employed  is  (hat  oT  a 
dog,  or  other  animal;  the  main  object,  it  Is  belleT- 
ed,  is  to  raise  water  lor  cattle,  Stc,  upon  plantallons 
where  it  is  needed.  The  dog  is  placed  in  a  hollow 
drum,  or  wheel,  like  the  turn-spit  dog  in  former 
days;  the  wheel  of  course,  must  be  large  to  increase 
the  leverage.  A  crank  upon  the  shaft  of  the  wheel, 
is  connected  to  the  pump  handle,  by  means  of  a 
jointed  rod  or  pitman.  It  Is  the  application  of  this 
jointed  rod  which  the  patentee  clai  ns,  as  having 
first  applied  it  to  the  purpose  stated. 

A  machine  for  thrashing,  or  clearing  grain,  from 
the  straw  of  rice,  and  other  substances;  Asa  Nourse, 
Beaufort,  tjoiith  Carolina,  July  19. 

'I'his  thrashing  machine  resembles,  in  its  form, 
the  common  gn.-.t  mill,  but  instead  of  stones,  there 
are  two  thick  framed  wooden  wheels;  these  lie  ho- 
rizontally, the  lower  one,  which  is  7  feet  in  diame- 
ter, being  made  to  turn  by  a  spindle,  which  passes 
through  a  large  eye,  or  opening,  in  the  upper  one, 
which  eye  is  34  inches  in  diameter.  The  faces  of 
these  wheels  are  furnished  with  strips  of  iron, 
forming  ridges  which  raise  i  inch  above  their  sur- 
faces. These  stripes  radiate  from  the  centre,  but 
do  not  coincide,  those  upon  the  upper  wheel  vary- 
ing 3  degrees  from  the  centre.  The  sheaves  are 
put  in  at  the  eye  of  the  upper  wheel,  and  the  grain 
la  delivered  at  an  opening  in  the  lim.  There  are 
some  other  appendages,  as  knives  for  cutting  the 
bands,  fiic;  but  the  parts  described  are  the  princi- 
pal. 

Improving  and  facilitating  the  means  of  trans- 
port, and  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers; 
John  I.  Ileekers,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  July  21. 

The  specification  slates,  that  "this  invention  or 
improvement,  consists  in  covering  the  whole  sur- 
face on  which  the  transport  is  to  be  made,  with 
iheets  of  iron,  or  other  metal,  or  composition  of 
metals,  or  ore,  of  the  requisite  thickness,  by  fixing 
them  on  the  road,  or  way,  in  ready  made  plates, 
(labs,  or  pieces;  or  by  spreading  the  smelted  me- 
tals, or  ores,  over  the  whule  extent  of  road,  or  sur- 
face intendeil  to  be  used." 

Such  a  roail,  it  is  suggested,  may  become  a  sub- 
stitute for  rail-roids,  canals,  and  common  roads. 
How  the  plates,  slabs,  or  pieces,  are  to  be  fixeil  and 
secured,  upon  a  foundation  of  sand,  clay,  and  soil, 
we  are  not  informed;  but  must  presume,  that  the 
patentee  has  a  clear  idea  of  these  things  in  his  oivii 
mind:  we  arc  still  more  at  a  loss,  to  perceive  how 
he  intends  to  spread  the  smelled  metals,  or  ores,  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  road.  Should  lie  thifik  proper 
to  favour  ns  hiIIi  clear  views  upon  these  points,  we 
shall  be  iiappy  to  lay  them  before  the  r';adcrs  of  our 
Journal. 

A  machine  called  l!ii^  "universal  lirub,"  for  thrash- 
ing, or  scfiarating,  by  rubbinn,  the  seed  or  kernel 
of  all  kinds  of  grain  iVoro  the  straw;  Samson  Frl- 
(on,  Killbuck  township,  Holmes  County,  Ohio, 
July  22. 

The  grain  is  placed  upon  an  apron,  and  is  carri- 
ed between  a  cylinder,  and  a  case  where  the  seed 
is  rubbed  out.  The  cylinder  is  of  metal,  punched 
from  the  insiile,  like  a  urati  r.  The  case  is  perfo- 
rated with  holes,  throueh  which  the  seed  passcn, 
whilst  the  straw  is  carried  off,  and  delivered  from 
another  part  of  the  machine.  The  patentee  rl  linis, 
1st.  The  simultaneous  revolving  and  vibrating  mo- 
tion of  the  roller  aud  case,  producing  the  necessary 
rubbing. 
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2nd.  The  mode  of  increasing  the  vibration  when 
the  grain  is  damp  and  vice  versa. 

3.  The  general  arrangement  as  it  contributes  to 
these  ends. 

A  self-acting  press  for  pressing  cheese,  &c.;  David 
Hitchcock,  of  New  York,  and  Chester  Stone,  of 
New  Haven  County,  Connecticut,  July  24. 

This  invention  we  intend  hereafter  to  give,  with 
the  engravings  which  are  requisite  to  make  it  pro- 
|)erly  understood. 

Cloth  for  the  boots  of  stages,  and  other  purposes; 
Peter  Laporte,  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  July  28. 

This  cloth  is  composed  of  hemp  and  wire,  the 
hemp  being  twisted  lightly  round  the  wire,  and  the 
"hole  then  woven  in  the  manner  of  common  cloth. 
This  is  to  be  covered  with  paint,  and  it  is  proposed, 
to  use  it  for  boots  of  stages,  for  carpeting,  sacking- 
bottoms,  pannels,  bodies,  and  tops  of  carriages,  &c 

Machine  for  fecdine  cotton-gins  with  seed  cotton; 
Joseph  Eubank,  jun.,  Glasgow,  Barren  County, 
Kentucky,  July  29. 

To  feed  the  cotton  gin,  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing the  cotton  from  the  seed,  there  is  to  be  a  feed 
apron,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  machine  for  card- 
ing; this  apron  is  carried  forward  with  the  requisite 
velocity,  and  at  the  end  towards  the  saws,  there  is 
a  roller,  or  cylinder,  extending  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  apron.  This  cylinder  is  set  with  teeth, 
or  fangs,  formed  of  iron  wire,  and  is  made  to  re- 
volve so  as  to  feed  the  saws,  by  carrying  the  seed 
from  the  apron  against  thera. 

An  improved  corn-shelling  machine;  Philip  Gros- 
jean,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  having  resided  two 
years  in  the  United  Slates.     July  29. 

This  shelling  machine  resembles  that  of  Evans, 
as  is   acknowledged   in    the  specifications;  that  is, 

(here     is    a    vertical    wheel,    with    t-id^es,    or    toaiK, 

against  which  the  corn  is  to  be  borne  by  a  spring. 
The  patentee  proposes  to  give  greater  velocity  to 
the  wheel  than  in  the  former  machine,  the  cog 
wheel  and  pinion  intended  to  effect  this,  being  to 
each  other  as  18  to  4.  This  wheel  and  pinion  are 
fixed  in  a  frame,  attached  to,  but  distinct  from,  that 
of  the  shelling  wheel.  The  increased  velocity,  and 
the  distinct  frame,  are  the  improvements  claimed. 


CcBious  Strocti;re  of  the  Eye  of  the  Bird  and 

OF  THE  HoKSE. 

Birds  flying  in  the  air,  and  meeting  with  many 
obstacles,  as  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  re- 
quire to  have  their  eyes  sometimes  as  flat  as  possi- 
l)le  for  protection;  but  sometimes  as  round  as  pos- 
sible, that  they  may  see  the  small  objects,  flies  and 
other  insects,  which  they  are  chasing  through  the 
air,  and  which  they  pursue  with  the  most  unerring 
certainty.  This  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
(jiving  them  the  power  of  changing  the  form  of  their 
eyes.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  set  of  hard  scales 
placed  on  the  outer  coat  of  their  eye,  round  the 
place  where  the  ligl't  enters;  and  over  these  scales 
are  drawn  the  muscles  or  fibres  by  which  motion  is 
conmiunicated;  so  that,  by  acting  with  these  mus- 
cles, the  bird  can  press  the  scales,  and  squeeze  the 
natural  magnifier  of  the  eye  into  a  round  shape, 
when  it  wishes  to  follow  an  insect  into  the  air,  and 
can  relax  the  scales  when  it  wishes  to  see  a  distant 
object,  or  move  safely  through  leaves  and  twigs. 
'I'he  power  of  altering  the  shape  of  the  eye  is  pos- 
sessed by  birds  of  prey  in  a  very  remarkable  de- 
gree, i'hcy  can  thus  see  the  smallest  objects  close 
to  them,  and  can  yet  discern  larger  bodies  at  a  vast 
distance,  as  a  carcase  stretched  upon  a  plain,  or-a 
dying  fish  floating  upon  the  water.  A  singular  pro- 
vuion  is  made  for  keeping  the  surface  of  the  bird's 
eye  clean— for  wiping  the  glass  of  the  instrument. 


as  It  were;  and  also  for  protecling  it,  while  rapidly 
Hung  through  the  air,  and  through  thickets,  without 
Iniidering  the  sight.  Birds  are.  lor  these  purposes, 
(ornished  with  a  third  eyelid,  a  fine  membrane  or 
skin,  which  is  constantly  moved  very  rapidly  OTer 
the  eyeball  by  two  muscles  placed  in  the  back  of 
the  eye.  One  of  the  muscles  ends  in  a  loop,  and  is 
fixed  in  the  corner  of  the  membrane  to  pull  it  back- 
ward and  forward.  A  third  eyelid  of  the  same 
kind  is  found  in  the  horse,  and  is  called  the  hmei  it 
is  moistened  with  a  pulpy  substance,  or  mucilage,  to 
t«ke  hold  of  the  ilust  on  the  eyeball,  and  wipe  it 
clear  oft;  so  that  the  eye  is  hardly  ever  seen  with 
any  thing  on  it,  though  greatly  exposed  from  it* 
size  and  posture.  The  swift  n'lotion  of  the  haw  it 
given  to  it  by  a  gristly  clastic  substance,  placed  be 
l«ecn  the  eyeball  and  the  socket,  and  striking 
obliquely,  so  as  to  drive  out  the  haw  with  great  ve- 
locity over  the  eye,  and  then  let  it  come  back  ai 
(|uickly.  Ignorant  persons,  when  this  haw  is  in 
llimed  from  cold,  and  swelled  so  as  to  appear. 
n  hich  it  never  docs  in  a  healthy  slate,  often  mistake 
it  for  an  imperfection,  and  cut  it  oU:  so  near  do  ig» 
norance  and  cruelty  produce  ihe  same  effect. 


Literary — Premiums. 

For  the  belter  encouragement  of  native  dramatic 
writing,  the  manager  of  Ihe  American  Theatre,  N. 
Odeans,  otfers  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
Tragedy,  in  five  acts,  to  be  produced  by  Ihe  1st  Oc- 
tober, 1829.  The  successful  writer  shall  also  have 
hi;  benefit  on  Ihe  fifth  night. 

The  second  best  production  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  hundred  and  filly  dollars,  aud  a  benefit  on  tbo 
fifth  night. 

The  pieces  ofTered  will  be  subject  to  the  examina 
lien  of  a  literary  committee. 

The  pieces  must  be  forwarded  to  New  Orleans. 
frte  of  postage  or  charge  to  the  subscriber. 

James  H.  Caldwcll. 

Xcw  York,  Sept.  10,  1828. 

Editors  throughout  Ihe  Union,  favorable  to  lbs 
cause  of  native  literature,  will  please  give  Ihe  abova 
a  place  in  their  journals. 


An  immense  speculation  is  about  to  be  under- 
taken, at  the  head  of  which  is  said  to  be  M.  Lafitte. 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  all  the  marshes  in 
France-  You  will  learn  with  surprise  that  there 
are  not  fewer  than  1,200  square  miles  of  bogs  and 
fens  in  this  country.  Government  patronizes  the 
undertaking,  aud  taxes  on  Ihe  drained  lands  will  be 
remiltcd  during  2.')  years.  The  Octroi  duly  on 
wines  entering  Paris,  which  is  now  50  francs  per 
piece,  is  to  be  reduced  to  25;  it  is  thought  that 
twice  the  quantity  will  be  consumed,  that  govern 
meni  will  loose  nothing,  but  that  the  wine-growers 
will  derive  considerable  benefit  from  the  new  ar 
rangemcnt.  At  this  moment  good  Bordeaux  win* 
may  be  bought  at  Hamburgh,  or  Guadaloupe,  for 
15d-  a  bottle,  when  the  same  quality  costs,  in  Paris, 
sod.  [Jl/oming  HtroU 


The  damages  of  the  late  flood  in  the  Conneeli- 
cut,  are  estimated  at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 
A  gentleman  informs  us  that  Ihe  Farmington  Canal 
is  in  an  almo'<l  ho|icless  stale  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  Far 
miiiglon.  Where  it  passes  along  the  high  bank, 
near  the  village,  not  only  the  embankments  on  the 
side  towards  Ihe  river  are  swept  ofl',  but  the  bed  of 
the  canal  is  washed  away  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet 
in  many  places.  The  culvert,  at  Graiiby,  is  wash 
ed  away  a  second  lime. 


An  account  has  been  taken,  by  order  of  the  lords 
of  the  treasury,  of  the  number  of  vehicles  passiiif; 
over  London-bridge  in  Ihe  course  of  21  hours — Ihe 
average  of  which  turns  out  to  be  between  C  and  7,000 
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The  •■inconilnisliblc  S|mniaril"  li.>»  ri-|UMte<l  lii» 
rxpenmcnt  of  rfnininiiis  in  ;in  ovrn,  al  llic  TitoIi 
Gardens.  wliiM  a  fo"!  >vas  roaslin;;.  This  power 
of  resUtmi?  iiilciisc  lic.U  Ii:«m  been  |)0<se»sc<l  by  »c 
Tcral  person?,  some  of  wlioni  hsvr  t;onB  even  far- 
ther than  "the  inrcinibnslible  SNpunisrd."  An  En- 
gh;ihm»n,  nanu-J  ISlHtEilen,  used  to  exhibit  in  a  room 
heated  lo  more  Ihnn  lilly  ilogrees  beyond  the  point 
of  bodini;  water,  so  that  whIf r  and  oil  were  seen 
through  a  window  l)oiling  by  W\i  side,  and  he  re- 
mained thirteen  minutes  in  this  8itu;»tion.— The 
Ghbt  (X  Paris  jonrnal)  millions  the  fad  of  two 
TOunR  women  at  Larochefoucaull,  who,  by  practice, 
bad  acquired  the  power  of  remaining  without  inju- 
ry m  an  oven  for  ten  minute,  whilst  ineat  aud  vege- 
tables were  cooking  around  iheui. 


When  peas,  French  beans,  and  similar  produc- 
tions, do  not  boil  easily,  it  has  usually  been  imputed 
to  the  coldness  of  the  season,  or  lo  the  rains.  It  is 
stated  in  The  Bulletin  des  Sciences  that  this  popular 
notion  IS  erroneous — the  dillicully  in  boiling  them 
tofl  arising  from  a  superabundant  quantity  of  gyp- 
(um  imbibed  during  their  growtli.  To  correct  this, 
we  are  told  lo  throw  a  small  quantity  of  subcarbo- 
nate  of  soda  into  the  pot  along  with  them,  the  car- 
bonic a«id  of  which  will  seize  u|)on  llie  lime  in  the 
gypsuiB,  and  free  the  legumes  from  its  influence, 


KECIFSS. 


AGCE    AND   FEVER. 

■/I  cure  for  the  Jigue  and  Fever,  thai  has  never fail- 
M<  ill  ^itc  hundred  cases. —  -i  oz.  of  cloves,  i  oz.  of 
cream  tartar,  1  oz.  of  Peruvian  bark,  well  pulve- 
rized. Put  them  into  a  bottle  of  best  port  wine, 
and  take  the  decoction  or  tincture  on  the  well  days, 
as  fast  as  the  stomach  will  receive  it.  As  there  are 
more  persons  afHicted  with  the  fever  aud  ague  than 
at  any  former  period,  (in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  faculty,)  the  publication  of  the  above  recipe 
may  be  the  means  of  curing  many  who  now  labour 
under  that  disorder. 

EPILEPSY — SALT   A    CORE. 

A  poor  fish- woman  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  epilepsy 
in  the  market,  and  fell  with  violence  on  the  ground. 
Immediately  afterwards  she  was  so  dreadfully  con- 
vulsed, groaned  so  heavily,  and  became  so  pallid, 
that  the  by-standers  concluded  that  she  was  just 
going  to  expire.  Sutherland,  the  olBcer,  having 
procured  some  salt,  put  a  small  quantity  into  her 
mouth,  which  almost  instantly  produced  a  salutary 
eflect.  A  second  dose  was  administered,  on  which 
the  poor  woman  opened  her  eyes,  rose,  took  a  dunk 
of  cold  water,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  resumed  her 
business  quite  well.  [Engliih  pa. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  September  19,  1828. 


t»-The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  the 
great  and  good  Lafayette,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  wrillcn  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a 
pure  and  honest  heart, have  so  much  conncclion  with 
the  various  subjects  discussed  in  this  journal,  and 
display  the  venerable  farmer  of  La  Grange  in  a 
light  so  amiable,  an<l  so  characteristic,  that  we  ven- 
ture to  give  them,  in  the  assurance  that  he  will  ex- 
cuse us  for  what  wc  know  «il|  amuse,  and  gratify 
our  readers,  as  every  thing  does  from  the  same 
pen: 


port  reliilive  to  the  liallimorc  and  Uliio  Knil-road, 
in  uhich  it  is  needless  lo  mid  that  I  feel  mii.l  ilcrp 
ly  iiileresled.  He  picitsed  to  express  tii  I\lr. 'I'lionia'". 
and  the  oilier  members  of  the  company,  my  gr.itr- 
lul  acknowledgements  and  waiiiirst  good  wishes.  I 
am  daily  looking  for  news  of  the  arrival  of  my 
Irii'inl  Governor  H.irboiir,  in  F/ngl.ind,and  hope  he 
inav  fiiul  lime  for  a  visit  lo  La  Grange. 

Ill  re  is  a  letter  from  our  beloved  Frederick.  lie 
givcH  you  an  account  of  his  health,  and  his  piogress, 
and  I  have  only  to  add,  that  he  is  an  excellent  very 
clever  boy,  and  well  calculated  to  make  happy  his 
parents  am!  friends. 

Permit  me  to  introduce  very  particularly  to  you 
and  to  our  friends  al  B.iltimore,  a  young  traveller, 
for  whom  I  have  much  alleclion  and  esteem.  Il  is 
the  IJiike  of  Monlebello,son  lo  Ihc  celebrated  Mar- 
shal Lannes,  who  fell  gloriously  in  the  last  war. 
He  is  going  to  visit  the  United  States,  and  will  sail 
from  Liverpool. 

The  enclosed  letter  has  been  written  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  M.  Girod  dc  L'^in,'  a  judge  of  the 
Paris  Royal  Court,  and  a  member  of  Ihc  Association 
of  Naz,  who  possess  the  finest  (lock,  I  think,  in  F,u- 
ropc.  JNur  is  situated  in  Ihe  department  de  L'ain, 
near  Ihe  frontier.  It  seems  to  nic  that  the  pulilica- 
tiun  of  M.  Girod's  letter  in  the  American  Farmer, 
and  a  direct  correspondence  between  him  and  you, 
may  be  useful  to  American  agriculture.  I  send  you 
saiii|)les  of  Ihe  Ram  and  two  Ewes  Ihe  Association 
have  been  pleased  to  choose  for  me  out  of  their 
flock,  and  which  are  the  finest,  I  believe,  to  be  seen; 
also  a  sample  of  a  young  Ram  born  at  La  Grange. 
The  length  of  Ihe  wool,  since  the  new  processes,  is  no 
more  an  object  with  the  manufacturers  of  France; 
quality  and  fineness  are  wholly  attended  to. 

Our  friend  Mr-  Townsend  has  sent  three  turkies, 
who  have  arrived  in  good  health;  one  male  and  two 
females;  two  males,  one  from  Gen.  Cocke,  the  other 
from  York,  Penn.sylvania,  whom  you  know  have 
been  preserved;  so  that  I  have  now  on  my  farm  none 
but  wild  males,  and  two  females,  that  may  keep  the 
pure  breed. 

You  know  the  fine  mocking-bird,  given  by  your 
son  Frederick  to  his  young  friends  at  La  Grange,  is 
dead.  Every  tender  care  has  been  taken  of  him; 
there  must  be  something  in  Ihe  change  of  climate  ob- 
noxious to  this  matchless  bird.  The  loss  has  been 
much  lamented. 

I  have  also  lost  Ihe  terrapins.  My  ORly  way  to 
preserve  and  multiply  them,  is  to  receive  a  niiniber 
of  those  who  live  in  fresh  water  ami  on  land;  to  let 
them  loose  in  a  pond  intersected  by  small  islands, 
and  let  them  take  care  of  themselves.  The.  tor- 
toises! have  not  lived;  yet  they  had  a  better  chance. 
The  partridges  could  not  bear  confinement;  I  have 
let  them  loose,  and  think  they  will  multiply.  The 
swan-geesej  are  in  perfect  health,  male  and  female, 
but  hitherto  have  given  no  progeny.  They  are  fine 
birds  and  a  great  curiosity. 

I  have  much  admired  the  fine  samples  of  wool 
sent  by  Mr.  Dickinson, (of  Ohio)  to  whom  I  beg  you 
to  oR'er  my  best  thanks,  as  well  as  to  Ihe  gentlemen 
who  have  collected  the  curious  diversity  of  Indian 
corn.  I  thank  you  for  the  particulars  you  are  pleased 
to  give  in  Ihe  American  Farmer,  and  beg  my  alTec- 
lionalc  acknowledgements  and  compliments  to  Mr. 
Niles  for  the  precious  continuation  of  his  Register. 
The  steam  boiler, presented  by  Mr..I.  IJ.  Morris, works 
admirably  well  on  my  farm,  and  enables  me  to  feed 
my  cattle,  my  ewes  in  the  suckling  lime,  the  fattening 
animals,  and  a  stock  of  hogs,  cither  full  blooded 
from  your  fine  pigs,  or  crossed  with  the  English, 
and  Anglo-Chinese  breed.    Happy  would  1  be  to 


welcome  you  on  my  f^rin.  As  I  am  sending  yon 
•amplrs,  here  is  a  >prciinen  of  oliirrvationii  at  the 
Freiirh  Institute.  I  have  received  a  )oung  dog  from 
ihc  Pyrennean  muunt.iins,  and  if  I  preacrvc  it  in 
growing  health,  shall  ncnd  It  to  you. 

My  Idler  has  been  interrupted  by  a  visit  from 
Frederick,  who  came  to  take  leave  on  his  rcturo  to 
Fontenay.  His  health  is  perfectly  restored.  I  have 
had  Ihc  pleasure  to  sen  Mr.  Cochran.  'I'ime  ii  ap- 
proaching when  our  boys  come  to  La  Grange. 
Adieu,  my  dear  sir,  most  truly 

And  aOectionately,  your  friend, 

LAFAYETTE. 

Parit,  June  tatA,  I8Z8. 
My  dear  General  and  honoured  Colleague: 

Understanding  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates,  actuated  by  an  enlightened  zeal,  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  raising  of  Merinoes  and  pro- 
curing the  best  rams  from  our  continent,  I  have 
thought  that  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Naz,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  might  open  with  the  Ameri- 
cans a  communication  beneficial  to  both.  1  do  not 
wish,  however,  to  proceed  in  the  subject,  without 
consulting  you,  my  dear  colleague,  whom  so  many 
and  such  glorious  ties  connect  with  that  country, 
and  who  are  belter  able  than  any  one  else  to  decide 
whether  the  reputation  of  the  Merinoes  of  Naz  it 
ileserved,  as  you  have  several,  selected  With  all  the 
care  that  »vas  to  be  expected  Irom  the  friendship 
with  which  you  honour  rac;  and  among  which  there 
is  one  which  I  would  pronounce,  but  for  the  fear  of 
appearing  presumptuous,  the  finest  ram  in  Europe. 
Permit  me,  therefore,  to  ask  your  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  design,  and  to  solicit,  if  you  think  it 
practicable,  your  assistance  in  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution. Accept,  I  pray  you,  my  thanks  in  advance, 
and  pardon  me  for  imposing  so  much  upon  your 
kindness. 

Be  assured,  my  dear  colleague,  of  my  respectful 
affection.  GIROD  DE  L'AIN. 

The  samples  may  be  seen  at  the  oflice  of  th« 
American  Farmer — and  the  Editor  wishes  a  few 
samples  of  the  finest  wool  from  sheep  yeaned  and 
reared  in  ^'hnerica.  Any  gentleman  possessing  sheep 
yielding  wool  of  extraordinary  fineness,  will  oblige 
us  by  small  specimens,  with  memoranda  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  original  slock.  These  specimens  will 
be  sent  to  M.  Girod,  and  will,  perhaps,  shew  him, 
that  whilst  we  are  grateful  for  his  good  wishes,  we 
have  now  got  individuals  from  which  lo  propagate 
a  race  equal  to  any  in  Europe;  we  say  perhaps,  for 
that  must  depend  on  the  samples  we  can  supply. 
The  longer  the  stock  of  Ihc  sheep  from  which  such 
samples  may  be  selected  has  been  in  the  country, 
the  better  they  will  serve  lo  exhibit  the  influence  of 
our  climate  and  the  success  of  our  management. 

Editors  of  papers  who  may  see  proper  to  copy 
Ihc  above,  will  enable  us  Ihc  more  fully  to  recipro 
cate  the  proffered  interchange  of  good  offices.  Phi- 
losophy anil  benevolence  are  of  no  country,  and 
know  no  boundaries  in  their  desire  lo  promote 
useful  knowledge  and  the  well  being  of  society. 


Mr  DE.VR  Sir,  Paris,  July  13,  1828. 

Your  kind  letter  (.May  28.)  has  been  gratefully 
received  I  thank  you  lor  the  information  it  con- 
tains, and  for  the  care  you  have  taken  of  the  Re- 


•  A  distinguished  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  one  of  the  liadevs  of  the  liberal  party. 
1  These  were  from  l-'lori Ja. 

t  Sent  by  S.  W.  Pomcroy,  Esq.  of  Brighton,  Mass. 

[Ed.  .im.  Fat. 


53"- The  ninety- first  .\nniversaby.  To-mor- 
row the  venerable  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carroll- 
ton,  will  have  completed  his  ninety-first  year, 
and  once  again  his  accomplished  and  affecllonate 
family,  with  a  party  of  his  devoted  friends  and 
neighbours,  will  assemble  at  the  Manor,  lo  celebrate 
the  birth  day  of  the  only  living  person  who  signed 
Ihe  proclamation  of  American  Independence.  But 
it  is  not  alone  within  the  gray  walls  of  Ihe  Manor- 
house  that  blessings  will  be  invoked  upon  this  ho- 
noured model  of  constancy  and  patriotism  in  times 
that  tested  Ihe  hearts  of  all;  for,  as  the  glorious 
fruils  of  his  penetraliun  and  firmness  have  arisen 
from  the  Atlantic  fo  the  Pacific  ocean,  so  shall 
arise  the  prayers  of  a  grateful  posterity;  that  many 
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more  equinoctial  seasons  may  funl  liini  ami  leave 
Mm  in  his  wonlid  health;  diti'using  his  own  cheer- 
fulness to  all  around  him,  assured  as  we  may  be, 
(hat  lose  him  when  ue  may,  he  will  t;o '"  share 
with  his  worthy  coni|>eers  the  hiessc.l  judgmenl 
of— "U'cH  done  thou  gaud  and  faithful  servant." 


g>The  %'ery  intelli;;ent  communication  of  Mr. 
Gibbes,  on  our  first  pa^e,  will  be  read  with  plea- 
sure and  profit  hy  our  Southern  patrons,  it  would 
have  been  Inserted  before,  as  we  had  scon  it  so  fa- 
Tourably  noticed  by  competent  judges,  but  that  wc 
did  not  receive  that  number  of  the  boulliern  Agri- 
culturist in  which  it  first  appeared. 


WOOL  STAPLINC;  AND  SELLING, 

Jin  Establishment  j'rovidcd  for,  in  Baltimore. 

Wool- — By  a  late  Pouj;hkeepsic  journal  wc  learn 
that  there  wcr'-  several  genlle:i.en  from  abroad,  vi- 
•iting  the  different  towns  in  the  county  of  Dutchess, 
to  examine  the  lots  of  wool,  and  make  purchases. 
The  prices  are  quite  as  good  as  last  season,  and  the 
demand  more  brisk. 

We  thought  the  very  material  alterations  that 
took  place  in  the  tarilT  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  price  of  wool  would  have  inevitably  de- 
clined; but  with  the  bill  as  amended,  we  regret  to 
observe  that  the  price  of  this  great  staple  has  not 
advanced,  the  more  brisk  "demand"  spoken  of,  we 
apprehend,  is  caused  by  a  hojie  in  the  manufactu- 
rers that  they  will  not  he  compelled  to  stop  their 
works  suddenly,  as  they  feared  would  be  the  case 
last  year:  but  it  will  ru-ipiire  some  time  to  ascertain 
the  operation  of  the  new  law,  and  what  advantage 
the  British  will  take  of  certain  of  its  provisions, 
which  seem  to  have  been  made  for  their  accommo- 
dation. 

Since  the  preceding  was  written,  and  as  if  in  prac- 
tical support  of  the  view  just  taken,  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Isaac  Bannister,  whose  warehouse  is  in  South 
Kulaw,  near  .Market-street,  Balliiiiore,  has  resumed 
his  old  business  as  wooL-STAPLtr. — and  will  at  all 
times,  purchase  wool,  at  a  fair  market  price,  ol 
growers  and  others.  Iliiherto  the  farmers  have 
complained  not  only  of  the  low  pi  ice  of  wool,  but 
of  having  no  market  lor  it.  The  last  at  any  rale, 
will  he  relieved  by  the  new  establishment  of  Mr. 
Bannister,  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  sort 
ing  and  maniilacturing  wool.  We  esteem  him  as 
most  happily  lilted  I'or  carrying  on  this  business,  and 
have  no  doiilit  that  all  who  deal  with  him  will  be 
pleased — except  as  to  the  price  of  their  wool,  which 
will  be  regulated  liy  the  general  nuirliet,  not  by  him 
It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  be  able  to  iiifurm  our  nu 
merous  friends  ttiat  this  new  business  has  been 
commenced  at  Baltimure  by  a  competent  and  libe- 
ral Kcntleiiian. 

[  riie  above,  from  Niles'  Register,  affords  us  an 
occasion  to  observe  that  such  an  establishment  con- 
ducted by  a  person  xccll  qualified,  has  been  much 
wanlcil  in  Haliiiiiore,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Bannister  possesses  the  requisite 
qualifications  in  an  eminent  dei;ree,  so  far  as  de- 
pends u|ion  judsmrnt  and  cNperience  in  the  slap- 
ling  and  nianufarturing  of  wool.  We  recollect  thai 
some  years  since  wc  wrote  to  Mr.  Voung,  a  most 
intelligent  and  ies|icclalilc  manufacturer  on  the 
Brandywine,  to  nolil'y  him  of  his  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Maiyland  A;;iiculluial  Society,  one 
of  the  juily;es  to  award  their  premiums  lor  the 
finest  wo(d.  Mr.  Vouuk  answered  to  this  effect: 
that  he  rcKrelled  he  e<iMld  not  atlend  himsell  but 
that  Mr.  Bannister  w(miIiI  dlVn  iate  lor  him,  and  that 
in /ii»i  the  society  woiilil  l.avi'  Ihi'  services  of  one  in 
whose  siiperinr  jimIj;iih  iit  ami  c  x|ieriencc  the  socie- 
ty might  place  es/iccidl  rinijiilcnrc.  New,  we  aie 
happy  to  see  thai  Mr.  liaiini-ter  has  established 
here  a  r''gular  warehouse  for  asMiiling  and  si  lling 
woo!  of  all  kinds.     Un  the  subject  ol  the  price,  we 


arc  not  aware  to  what  extent  that,  or  any  other  sta- 
ple production  of  agriculture  has  been  lienefitled 
by  the  tariff.  The  burthens  of  the  tariff  are  lelt  il 
lliey  are  uot  patjiabk  and  tangible — its  benefits  are, 
we  believe,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  wool 
grower  rather  prospective.  The  farmer  is  per»uail- 
ed  to  live  in  hope,  but  '-hope  deferred  makelh  the 
heart  sick."  We  should  be  glad  if  some  clear 
headed,  sound  judging  practical  mATi — some  HOP- 
SON  (or  instance,  would  give  us  his  views  and  il 
lustrations  of  the  effect  of  the  tarirt'  upon  wool— a 
comparison  of  prices  for  a  series  of  years,  with  the 
policy  and  provisions  of  the  laws  during  the  same 
perioil — the  prospect  of  that  branch  of  husbandly, 
and  keeping  out  of  view  that  all  absorbing  question 
ol  ulw  shall  be  President,  with  which  every  subject 
is  forced  into  connection,  though  often  the  most  vio- 
lent and  unnatural.] 


TO  KAKMEHS. 
The  subscriber  has  finislied  on  hand,  Wheat  Fans,  ob 
the  Seo'.ch  principle  improved,  snd  warranted  ecpial  to 
auy  thai  can  be  procured  in  the  city;  Patent  Cylindri- 
cal, and  Common  Straw  Cutlers;  a  full  assortment  of 
i;i<leon  Davis'  Improved  I'll. ugh-,  anil  Improved  Bar- 
share  Ploughs;  Patent  Corn  Sliellcrs;  Harrows;  va- 
liiiiis  Cultivators  lor  Corn,  Tobacco,  itc  ;  Brown'i 
Patent  Vertical  Wool  Spinners;  Sliovcl  and  Subslra- 
liim  Ploughs,  and  Swin(;lc.Trees;  Cast  steel  .Axes,  Mat- 
tucks,  Picks  and  Cirubhing  Hues;  superior  Oil  Stones, 
Jci'.;  Cast-iron  Plough  Points  and  Heel  Pieces,  fur  Da- 
vis' ploughs,  always  on  baml  to  supply  those  that  may 
want.  Jt)NATII.\N  S.    I-;.\STM.\N, 

Ao.  36  I'rall-il.,  Hullimort. 

BA.XiTIISOaE  PBXCES  CURREXTT. 


As  the  impression  which  has  been  made  in  Eng- 
land, by  our  new  lariti,  is  a  iiialter  of  some  conse- 
quence for  the  United  States,  we  copy  the  following 
editorial  remarks  of  the  London  Courier  of  the 
19th  July. 

"The  discussion  last  night  upon  the  American 
tariff,  involved  the  consideration  of  a  point  of  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  importance,  viz:  what  ought, 
vvith  a  view  to  public  honour  and  advantage,  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  British  government  towards  a 
country  which  virtually  excludes  British  manufac- 
tures Irgiii  its  market?  'I'hat  .\nierica  will  be  the 
principal  sutferer  by  the  selfish  prohibition  she  has 
adopted,  is  a  truth  of  wliich,  at  no  distant  day,  she 
will  he  convinced  by  experience. — That,  however, 
is  an  evil  of  her  own  seeking,  and  will  not  satisfy 
us  for  the  inconvenience,  not  to  say  the  injury,  she, 
at  the  same  time,  inllicts  upun  British  commerce. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  to  our  dignity  to  beg  and 
pray  for  a  connection  where  it  is  not  desired,  nor 
10  our  interest  to  buy  where  we  may  not  sell.  If 
America  will  not  take  our  woollens,  cottons,  and 
hardware,  we  must  not  take  her  tobacco,  rice,  cot- 
ton, and  turpentine.  Nor  is  this  merely  the  lex  tali 
onis,  it  is  the  law  of  necessity.     America  may  fancy 

perhaps  feel — that  it  is  an  act  of  retribution;  but, 

on  our  part,  were  we  ever  so  conciliating,  the  prin- 
ciple would,  in  spite  ol  our  good  humour,  force  it- 
self into  practice.  We  must  buy  where  we  can 
sell.  The  spirit  of  commerce  is  exchange,  and 
though  congress  and  parliament  were  to  conspire 
otherwise,  there  could  be  no  commerce  between  the 
two  countries  without  it.  Perhaps  our  transatlantic 
brethren  may  think  that  they  stand  on  a  vantage 
ground:  that  allhou;;h  they  rcluse  our  manufactures, 
wc  must  still  take  the  same  quantity  ol  their  pro- 
duce, because  we  cannot  obtain  it  elsewhere.  If  so, 
they  are  egregiously  deceived  both  in  the  ficl,  and 
in  the  reason  lor  it-  In  the  first  place,  if  we  could, 
we  would  not,  take  the  sac  c,  or  any  thing  near  to 
the  same  quantity  of  their  produce;  and  in  the  se- 
cond, wc  should  speedily  take  none  whatever,  be- 
cause we  coulil  procure,  even  in  our  India  posses- 
sions, their  three  principal  staples,  viz, — tobacco, 
rice,  and  cotton— on  belter  Icinis.and  with  a  great- 
er degree  of  certainly,  than  hy  trading  with  an  ex- 
clusive and  capricious  republic. 

"Mr.  Peel  seems  to  entertain  a  hope  that  the 
.\meiicans  may  yet  relax.  We  hope  so  too — but 
duiing  the  last  "live  years  of  the  convention,  tlie 
priihibiloiy  spiiil  has  been  constantly  making  ilsell 
moie  and  more  manilest;  and  its  lull  display,  in 
Ibis  taiifi,  leaves  no  doubt  that,  erroneous  as  il  may 
be, 'it  is  iieveillieless  fashionable  in  the  United 
Slates  at  the  present  moment." 

"The  news  of  the  passin^j  of  the  American  tariff 
has  east  a  general  damp  on  business  in  the  whole  of 
the  rlolhing  districts  in  the  north.  Already  the  nia- 
iiufailurris  have  imposed  a  check  on  their  powers 
ol  proiluilion,  which  had  rvcently  been  exerted,  in 
many  instances,  both  night  and  dajf." 


Correcltii  for  tht  .^mfcicim  Farmer,  by  Edxcnrd  J.  fVillson. 
Co»»itis&io»  Merchani  and  I'lanlers'  .Qgenl, 

tlo.  4,  B(npty*s  7obarf, 

ToB.tcco. — Scrubs, §5.00  n 6. 00 — ordinary,  2.50  a  3.50 
—red,  3.50  a  4.50— fine  red,  6.00  a  T.OU — wrapping, 
1. 01)  o  8  00— Oliio  ordinary,  3  00  a  4.00  — good  red  span- 
gled, 6.00  a  8.U0— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
n  JO. 00 — Virginia,  J. 50  n  S.OO — liapahaniioek  i.'b  a  3.50 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  5.00.  Amount  of  Inspections  the  last 
week,  2.'6  hhds.  Maryland,  21  Ohio. 

Flouii — white  wheat  family,  t". 00  a  F. 00 — superfine 
lloward-streci,  6.00  (i6.J5;  city  nulls,  5.50a  5. 02^;  Sus- 
quihanna,  5.50 — Corn  Mi;.\l,  bbl.  2.50 — Grain,  best 
rid  wheat,  1  00  n  1.15— best  while  wheat,  1.15  a  1.25 — 
orlinary  to  good,  1. 00  a  1.10 — Corn,  35  a  .38 — Kye,  .40 
—Oats,  bush.  .20  a  .22— Beans,  1.25— Peas,  .SOo.OO— 
Clover  seed,  5.U0  a  5.50— Timothy,  1."5  a  2.25 — Orch- 
ARn  Grass  I.'5a2.25 — Herd's  I  00  n  1.50 — Lucerne  37^ 
a  .50  lb — Barlet,  .60  a  62— Ki.axseep,  .75a.80— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .9  0.1 1 — Lo'i.  .13  a  .14 — Alabama,  .10  a  .1 1 — 
Mississippi  .  1 1  (1  .13 — North  Carolina,  .10  n  .1 1  — Geor- 
gia,.On  .104— WiiisKEV,  hhds.  Isl  proof,  iO\  a  .21 — bbla. 
.2.'' — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed, .18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  22 — llirec-quarlcr,  .25  a 
.JO — full  lie.  .30  a  .50,  accord's  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,«,J10i:  212;  Country,  dew-rotted,  ISC  a  MU— water- 
rotted,  no  a  190 — Fish,  shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I,  bbl. 
5  •i5;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.  JS 
a  6.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  2.S7i  a  3.00;  No.  2,  S.2S 
a2.50— .Mackerel,  No.  1,5.50;   No.  2,  5.124  No.  3,  4.00 

Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  a  1 1;  do.  E.  Shore, 

.12.4 — hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9 — Feathers,  .26  a  .28 — 
Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  JS.SIJ  a  S.60 — 
ground,  1.25  bbl. 

Wheat  has  taken  a  considerable  rise  since  the  last 
quotations,  and  is  slill  advancing.  This  rise  is  caused 
by  inl'ormalion  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  P.ngland, 
and  Canada,  as  also  a  certainly  of  not  half  a  crop, 
either  in  ipiantity  or  quality  in  .Maryland  and  the  ad- 
joining states,  viz;  Virginia  and  I'ennsylvaiiia,  as  also 
New  York.  Corn  is  much  sought  after,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  will  advance. 
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Papers  dircrlcd  lo  br  [lubli^licd  liy  Iho  delegation  of  the 
United  Agricultural  Societies  of  Virginia. 

A  tommunicalion  from  Dr.  fl'Uliain  J.  Cocki,  read 
befort  Ihc  J^ricuUuial  i>ociely  vf  Suucx.on  the 
l-UhMiiy.  KSiJ. 

Wi^liini;  lo  rlii-it  from  olhers  infornialion  on  the 
f.)llowinE  subjects,!  «m  induceii  to  oiler  for  the  Con 
■idcration  of  the  society  the  follotving  crinle  obser- 
TKtioiiA  on.  The  proper  temperature  of  Soils:  Tlic 
coinyiarrtdre  ndvaiitagu  of  (,'reen  or  Dry  I'egetable 
Mtilter  idoiiiihed  into  Land,  and  the  application  of  oW 
other  yegetable  and  Animal  Miinures. 

Proper  Temperature  of  Soils. 

ht  far  us  my  limited  researches  into  the  science 
of  Bgriculliire  have  esitemleil,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  s-ingle  instance  in  which,  the  proper  tempe- 
rature of  soils  h.tsbcen  the  particular  subject  of  any 
essay — nor  h  is  the  subject  excited  that  degree  of 
attention  which  in  my  liunible  opinion  it  eniinenlly 
deserves.  It  is  universally  asreeil,  that  a  portion  of 
beat  is  c^senti^il  to  the  amelioration  of  all  soils,  and 
the  growth  of  every  vegetable;  but  what  that  degree 
is,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  estimated  temperature  of  the  earth  is  about 
4S  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer,  but  as  the 
three  kinds  of  earth,  Silicious,  Calcareous  and 
Aluminous,  which  are  considered  necessary  to  the 
fomalion   of  perfect  soil,  differ  materially   In  their 

f)0wcrs  of  conducting  the  principle  of  heat,  (or  ca- 
oric,)  we  may  rationally  infer,  that  wherever  thf 
composition  of  the  soils  is  considerably  altered  i> 
relation  to  the  three  kinds  of  earths,  that  the  tempf- 
rature  is  likewise  materially  affected.  The  first  tf 
these  earths  is  a  rapid  conductor  of  heat,  theseconl 
moderately  so,  and  the  third  a  very  bad  conducta; 
and  their  affinities  fur  moisture  seem  inversely  witi 
their  powers  of  conducting  heat.  From  this  circun- 
stance  we  may  conclude  that  neither  of  the  thr:e 
can  be  left  out  of  a  scil  without  injuri.''.g  its  aptilja'- 
to  the  retention  ofa  due  degree  of  neat  and  moisture. 
Thus  we  find  that  wherever  sand  very  much  .'fe- 
dominates  in  a  soil,  its  leaiperature  becomes  s<' high 
and  its  affinity  for  moisture  so  small,  that  i.'  dissi- 
pates all  otber  matters  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
plants.  Wberevrr  calcareous  earth  predrminates  lo 
excess,  in  a  fipely  divided  state,  (from  its  power  of 
being  dissolv.'d  by  water  and  its  antiseptic  powers,*; 
it  becomes  ?o  hard  as  to  resist  the  rJofs  of  vegeta- 
bles, co'seqiienlly  this  is  the  most  useless  of  all  soils. 
Again.-  a  soil  in  which  clay  predominates  to  e.^cc9s 
becomes  so  cold  and  moist  that  vegetable  matter 
p/oughed  into  it  remains  so  long  without  fermenting 
as  to  be  nearly  useless  to  the  succeeding  crop.  To 
this  it  may  be  said,  that  a  soil  composed  pro|)erly  of 
sand  and  clay  would  remove  the  above  objections. 
True:  but  these  two  earths  have  no  chemical  action 
on  any  thing  which  comes  in  contact  with  them. 
The  different  acids  formed  in  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation are  left  free  in  the  soil,  and  act  manifestly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  all  vegetables  fit  for  the  con- 
sumption of  man  or  animals.  Water  is  likewise  a 
rery  bad  conductor  of  heat,  so  much  so,  that  a  soil 
retaining  an  undue  quantity,  becoDaes  cold  and  ste- 
rile. 

Dry  or  Green  J'egctahlc  Matter  Ploughed  into  Land. 
But  few  siltijects  deserve  more  extensively  the 
attention  of  farmers  than  this,  particularly  iii  this 
part  of  the  country,  where  we  are  compelled  to  de- 
pend principally  on  the  spontaneous  production  of 
the  soil  for  the  nourishment  of  the  future  crops;  and 
there  is  no  subject  treated  of,  in  the  books  on  agri- 
culture which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading, 

■  This  power  seems  to  be  reversed  when  the  quantity 
does  not  exceed  IS  or  20  per  cent. 
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•  Ml  which  thcie  is  H  grr,ilcr  contrHriely  of  (i|.ini(iii. 
In  the  ehnients  of  Acricultural  Cliemislry,  hy  .Sn 
lluniphrey  Uavy,  we  find  tlie  following  oli«.rv.i 
tiiiii-.,  p.  '2  |<).  "VVIien  green  crop'i  are  to  be  eiii- 
|iliiyd  for  eiiricliiiig  a  soil  Ihey  should  be  ploughed 
111.  if  it  ke  possilde,  when  in  llower  or  at  the  time  the 
Hover  it  heginnin^lo  ap;ie:ir,  for  it  is  at  this  period 
lliat  thsy  contain  the  liiri;est  quantity  of  soluble 
iiiatt^f,  and  that  their  leaves  arc  most  active  in 
forning  nutritive  mailer." 

Ai'.iin.in  ^ir  John  Sinclair's  Code  of  Agriculture, 
»|>;)ciulix,  page  374.  "When  manure  is  deficient, 
the  ploughing  in  a  green  crop  of  peas,  of  buck- 
wlnal,  &c.  has  often  been  resorted  to:  but  this  prac- 
ticeis  not  found  to  answer.  Buck-wheat  was  plough- 
ed ii  for  several  years  in  Lincolnshire  as  a  manure 
but  illimately  given  up,  as  doing  no  good." 

Tiis  sentence  is  immediately  followed  by  a  note 
by  lie  American  editor.  "Very  different  is  the  result 
ofpnctice  in  this  country.  The  superior  condition 
of  mich  of  the  old  tillage  land  of  Pennsylvania  may 
he  faily  atlrihuted  to  turning  in  green  crops  of  clo- 
ver ard  buckwheat." 

In  lie  foregoing  extracts  we  find  evidence  on  both 
sides  of  this  important  question  which  leaves  the 
farner,  who  reads  for  his  improvement,  at  a  loss  lo 
wliia  side  to  give  credence;  nor  can  his  own  expc- 
ricne  settle  the  question,  until  he  has  fairly  experi- 
niened  on  every  variety  of  soil  that  comes  under  his 
manigemcnt,  without  having  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples heretofore  laid  down. 

Vegetable  matter  (other  circumstances  being  fa- 
vo'jiable)  will  commence  fermentation  at  the  lem- 
peralure  of  55  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thcTmometer, 
and  the  disposition  to  fermentation  increases  with 
incr«a.sed  temperature  until  the  temperature  arises 
to  83  degrees.  Sixty-seven  and  a  half  is  the  middle 
of  ti.ese  two  extremes;  which  we  will  take  as  the 
standard  degree  at  which  fermentation  would  go  on 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  soil. 

Should  this  and  Ihc  foregoing  propositions  be  true, 
we  may  conclude,  that  whenever  the  temperature  of 
tiic  toil  rises  above  the  standard  (or  C7a  degrees)  it 
wi!!  be  necessary  lo  plough  the  ngctaljl.;  luntteri.n- 
to  the  land  in  that  state,  (dry,)  best  calculated  to  re- 
sist fermentation,  and  whenever  it  falls  below  the 
standard  temperature,  il  will  be  best  to  plough  it  in, 
in  that  state  (green)  w  hich  is  best  calculated  to  pro- 
rnote  fermentation.  This  brings  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  all  the  opinions  heretofore  quoted  are  cor- 
rect as  far  as  they  were  governed  by  the  particular 
soils  and  circumstances  under  which  they  were  form- 
ed: but  incorrect  in  a  general  point  of  view,  as  a 
standard  from  »vhich  a  farmer  should  draw  his  opin- 
ions for  the  management  of  his  farm. 

In  the  spring  of  IS19  I  subjected  these  opinions 
to  the  test  of  one  experiment— on  two  pieces  of  land 
about  equal  fertility,  but  one  a  warm  light  soil,  and 
Ihc  other  a  close  cold  adhesive  soil:  on  each  of  thes.; 
a  quantity  of  dry  vegetables  was  put,  under  circum- 
stances as  nearly  equal  as  I  could  make  them,  and 
they  were  both  tended  in  corn  in  the  same  way. 
The  corn  on  the  light  land  was  immediately  benefit- 
ted and  continued  lo  improve  throughout  the  year, 
whilst  that  on  the  other  received  no  apparent  bene- 
fit, nor  has  the  land  of  Ihc  last  been  beuefitted  on  a 
ratio  half  equal  to  the  first. 

On  the  application  of  all  otiier  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Manures. 
I  will  introduce  this  subject  by  another  quotation 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  page  6.  "There  has 
been  no  question  on  which  more  difference  of  opin- 
ion has  existed,  than  that  of  the  state  in  which  ma- 
nure ought  to  be  ploughed  into  land,  whether  recent 
or  when  it  has  lone  through  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation, and  this  question  is  still  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion; but  whoever  will  refer  to  the  simplest  princi- 
ples of  chemistry,  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  on  the 
subject.    As  soon  as  dung  begins  to  decompose,  it 


Ihrmvs  off  II,  volMik  part,,  which  are  the  n.oti  ,.- 
luable  and  lli«  ru.i.i  ,  (li.i.-nt.  Durk  which  ha>  fer- 
mented, say  n%  to  become  a  merr  tofl  cohcMve  mau 
has  generally  luf.1  fiom  one  third  lo  one  half  of  its 
most  iiM-ful  consliluent  elemcnlf:  It  c\idchtly  iihould 
be  a|>plied  as  soon  a<  ferrnenUlion  begin*,  that  it 
may  exert  its  full  action  upon  llie  plant,  and  lose 
none  of  its  nutritive  powers." 

This  sentence  would  have  been  sudicient  of  iHcIf 
lo  point  out  the  pr„|,er  lime  at  whi-h  manure,  com- 
posed of  ami:  al  and  vegelable  mailer  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  no  doohl  there  would  have  been  a  greater 
unaniinily  of  opinion  on  thii  suhjrr.l,  was  there  not 
some  other  ciiciinistance  afTecling  it,  than  its  par- 
ticular state  of  fermentation  at  the  lime  of  its  appli- 
cation. This  circumstance  I  conceive  lo  be  the  Icm- 
peralurc  of  the  soil,  nature's  great  laboratory,  and  it 
IS  to  this  we  nny  attiibule  the  greal  diversity  of 
opinion  on  this  otherwise  simple  subject  But  how- 
ever diversified  this  opinion  may  be,  we  can  disco- 
ver a  beautiful  cincatenalion  of  idea  in  the  several 
authors  on  agriculture.  Thus  wherever  une  recom- 
mends the  use  (if  green  veg<  t  ,ble  matter,  be  will 
likewise  recomiiieiid  Ihc  use  of  well  rolled  manure, 
and  where  one  recommends  the  use  of  dry  iMeta- 
ble  mailer  he  will  advise  undigested  manure. 

This  is  extenvively  shown  in  the  writings  of  Judge 
Peters,  and  Col.  .lolin  Taylor,  the  first  recommend- 
ing green  vegeta'jie  mailer  and  »vell  rotted  manure, 
with  other  means  of  promoting  decomposition,  such 
as  lime,  burning,  iScc.  which  shews  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  encoura,;e  decomposition  on  his  soil:  whilst 
on  the  other  hand.  Col.  Taylor  recommends  dry  ve- 
getable matter.  ;nd  undigested  manure,  shewine 
that  the  land  on  vhich  he  operates  has  the  power  of 
rotting  whatever  s  ploughed  into  it  to  excess,  which 
renders  it  nece«ary  to  make  use  of  such  applica- 
tions as  are  besl  calculated  to  resist  fermenUtion 
and  cvaporatioii. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted lo  the  coisideration  of  the  society,  under  the 
hope  that  sonia  member  more  competent  will  im- 
prove upon  Iben,  by 

;,  ^  WILLIAM  J.  COCKE. 

ORCHARD  GRASS, 
Suitable  to  a  Southern  Climatk. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  T.  S.  Pleasants  to  a  frUnd 
in  ^Maryland, 
Bemndam,  Va.  %th  mo.  HfA,  18':8. 
Dear  Friend:  In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respect- 
ing my  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchard 
Grass,  I  can  slate  that  I  have  had  it  for  severs! 
years;  and  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  it  is  the 
most  valuable  grass  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  better  adapted  to  our  dry  climate  than 
any  other  species.  It  keeps  green,  and  of  course 
afford?  pasturage,  and  that  of  excellent  quality,  du- 
ring the  whole  summer.  I  have  a  vaiiety  of  soil  on 
my  farm— some  being  gray,  some  of  chocolate  co- 
lour, some  red,  and  some  dark.  My  land  is  gene- 
rally pretty  stiff,  and  on  this  kind  the  orchard  grasf, 
and  indeed  every  other,  succeeds  best.  Il  is  not  apt 
to  live  on  the  red  land,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  more  liable  to  be  thrown  up  by  the  frost  in  the 
winter.  On  the  light  land  il  is  more  apt  lo  perish 
by  the  drought  during  the  first  luminer- but  where- 
ever  il  survives  the  first  season  it  will  continue  to 
live  through  all  weather  and  all  grazing.  The  sub- 
soil or  foundation  of  my  land  is  mostly  a  stilf.  tena- 
cious red  clay— the  rest  \,  a  mulatto  clay  which  ii 
generally  under  the  gray  land.  I  have  usually  sown 
the  seed  in  Ihc  fall  wiih'  my  wheal,  which  I  think  is 
much  preferable  to  spring  sowing,  as  the  greatest 
and  inilced  only  trial  is  on  the  young  plants  during 
the  first  summer.  I  cannot  entertain  any  doubt  that 
it  Would  do  well  if  sown  in  the  fall  in  South  Caroli- 
na, because  their  winters  are  so  mild  as  seldom  to 
suspend  the  progress  of  vegetation;  and  the  plant 
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set  sufficient  root  to  witlistanil  tbe 


would   thereby 
drought. 

1  hope  the  above  information  may  prove  encour- 
agin";  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  much  gratifica- 
tion if  it  should  be  the  means  of  causing  one  bush- 
el of  seed  to  be  sown  in  that  state;  which  if  it  suc- 
ceed, will  open  to  view  a  new  source  of  profit  and 
independence;  and  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  southern  country  much  more  than  all  their  in- 
flammatory resolutions. 

Perhaps  it  may  comport  with  the  spirit  of  thy  let- 
ter to  mention  one  or  two  other  grasses  that  would, 
1  think,  succeed  in  South  Carolina.  I  mean  the  tall 
meadow  oat,  and  feather  gras.s.  I  have  cultivated 
both  for  many  years,  and  they  are  very  desirable  for 
Irtte  and  early  grazing.  They  put  out  earlier  and 
continue  to  grow  later  than  the  orchard  grass, 
though  they  are  deficient  in  the  valuable  property 
of  the  latter  in  keeping  green  in  the  summer.  The 
feather  grass  (appropriately  named  from  its  velvet 
softness)  was  I  believe  introduced  here  from  North 
Carolina,  where,  from  accounts,  it  is  prized  very 
highly.  Stock  appear  to  be  fond  of  it  where  they 
even  have  choice  of  several  kinds.  They  are  much 
less  fond  of  the  oat  grass,  which  indeed  is  only  val- 
uiblrffor  winter  grazing,  of  which  it  alTords  a  great 
abundance.  ,  .    ,     , 

P.  S.  I  think  the  orchard  grass,  and  indeed  every 
kind,  is  more  certain  to  live  on  g)-ay  land  than  any 
other. 


I  understood  that  pumpkin  seeds  were  pressed 
like  rape  seed,  and  of  course  cold:  when  I  aided 
"or  like  flax  seed,"  it  was  because  I  had  never  seen 
flax  seed  or  linseed  pressed  warm  after  roasting,  as 
you  say  it  is  done  with  you. 

Pumpkin  seeds,  being  very  oily,  and  containing 
thin  oil,  reqaire  no  heat  to  "help  the  efifect  of  the 
press.  They  will  yield  their  oil  to  the  press  aseasi- 
ly  as  almonds,  walnuts,  and  seeds  of  the  inelon 
tribe. 

The  Harmonists  press  this  oil  in  the  presslused 
for  rape  seed  oil.  > 

I  do  not  think  that  the  pumpkin  seed  oil  car.be 
employed,  like  linseed  oil,  for  painting.  It  is  loo 
thin  and  fluid,  but  it  will  answer  in  the  instaKes 
where  walnut  oil  is  employed,  being  similar  b  it 
in  that  respect,  although  otherwise  much  sweater 
and  less  desecative.  J 

Pumpkin  bread  and  cakes  are  much  used  ijf  the 
interior  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  as  pumpkirfpies 
in  New  England.  The  bread  is  made  eitttr  by 
itself  or  mixed  with  corn  meal,  by  kneading  Aimp- 
kins  either  raw  or  boiled,  and  baking  them  fnme- 
diately  afterwards,  without  any  addition  of  j-east 
It  has",  therefore,  a  great  similarity  to  corn  >:ead, 
and  is  eaten  either  warm  or  cold.  It  is  very 
sweet  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  I  cannot  say  it  is 
very  palatable  to  me,  but  those  that  are  usedlo  it 
like  it  well.  You  know  that  corn  bread  is  not  ked 
at  first  by  many  persons.     I  think  that  the  best 


knowledge  of  a  speedy  rtiuedy  seems  to  be  still 
more  wanted. 

Being  enabled  to  point  out  the  true  cause,  and  to 
ofler  a  remedy,  I  venture  to  publish  both  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  contributing  thereby  to  lessen  and  pre- 
vent the  injury  arising  from  neglect  and  accident. 

1  am  happy  to  mention  that  I  am  indebted  to  my 
worthy  friend,  INIr.  Bradbury,  for  tbe  leading  facts 
in  this  statement.  We  both  agreed  in  conjecturing 
properly  on  this  subject;  but  he  had  the  advantage 
to  ascertain  the  fads  by  actual  experiments,  and  to 
point  out  the  proper  cure. 

Two  kinds  of  weeds,  which  grow  occasionally  in 
meadows  and  pastures,  produce  this  disorder,  when- 
ever they  are  accidentally  eaten  by  horses  and  cat- 
tle, together  with  clover  or  grass!  Sheep  and  hogs 
never  eat  them.  The  first  and  the  worst  is  the  Eu- 
phurbia  hijpericifolia,  a  small  milky  plant  with  oppo- 
site smooth  leaves  and  very  small  white  flowers. — 
Tbe  second  is  the  Lobelia  inflata,  or  asthma-weed, 
a  larger  plant,  with  alternate  hairy  leaves,  blue  flow- 
ers and  swelled  seed  vessels.  Both  have  tbe  leaves 
ovate,  oblong,  and  slightly  toothed. 

They  botli  blossom  at  the  end  of  the  summer, 
when  of  course  they  are  largest  and  most  detri- 
mental. Being  mixed  with  the  second  growth  of 
clover  and  grass,  they  sometimes  become  entangled 
thereto,  and  are  eaten  by  horses,  who  would  proba- 
bly reject  them  otherwise.  They  may  likewise  be- 
come mixed  with  the  second  crop  of  hay,  and  be 


SALIVATION  OF  HORSES-HJMPKIN-SEED 
OIL. 

Mr.  Sklvneb,  Red-House,  JV.  t,  Sept.  14,  1828. 

1  have  noticed  frequent  inquiiWs  being  made  in 
your  very  valuable  paper,  conccrjing  the  cause  and 
sri-'in  of  a  disorder  which  horsfs  are  subject  to, 
which  we  call  in  this  section  of  cointry— the  saliva- 
tion of  horses. 

It  is  a  subject  of  deep  importance  to  the  owner 
of  that  valuable  animal  to  discov*,  if  possible,  the 
true  origin  of  this  disorder,  which  that  noble  ani- 
mal are  more  or  less  subjected  iu  nuny  parts  of  the 
United  States-     It  is  a  laudable  object  in  any  pur- 
son,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  discover  and  lind 
out 'a  remedy  for  any  disorder  which  this  noble  ani- 
mal is  subject  to.     1  cannot  belter  enforce  my  ideas 
upon  this  subject,  than  to  send  you  an  article  »pon 
the   subject,  extracted  from  the   Western  Re\icw, 
written  by   C.   S.   Rafincsque,  professor  of  botsny 
and  natural  history  in  Transylvania  College,  I<*n. 
This  article  is  entitled  to  great  respect,  as  it  is  wiit- 
ten   by  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  talents.    It 
contains  much  valuable  matter,  and  many  usefjl 
bints  as  regards  this  disagreeable  disorder.     I  alio 
send  you  another  article  upon  the  subject,  "on  ibt 
oil   of   pumpkin   seed,"  extracted   from    the   .same 
work,  and  written  by  the  same  gentleman,  which  I 
have   no  doubt  will  be  of  use  to  some  of  your 
friends.     As  it  regards  our  crops  in  this  section  of 
country,  I  cannot  speak   in  very  flattering  lernis.— 
The  crops  of  wheat  are  very  indifferent,  owing  to  the 
extreme  warm  winter,  and  to  the  great  quantity  of 
rain  which  fell  in  the  commencement  of  tbe  spring. 
There  will  not  be  a  half  crop  of  tobacco  made  in 
Ihii  county,  owing  to  the  coolness  of  the  spring 
and  the  great  scarcity  of  [ilants.     The  crops  of  corn 
arc  very  good,  and  cotton  very  promising. 

If  you  think   these   pieces   will  be  of  any  use  to 
your  patrons  and   friends,  you  will  please  to  insert 
them  in  the  American  Farmer. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JAS.  W.  JEFFREYS. 


0«  THE  Oil  of  Pumpkin  Seeds. 
To  Or.  C.  L.  Seeger,  J^Torlhamplon,  {Mass.) 

Your  inquiries  respecting  piimpliin?.  which  have 
lately  reached  me,  1  hasten  to  answer  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 


pumpkin  bread  is  that  made  by  uniting  equal  karts 'eaten  with  it  by  horses.     Hence  has  arisen  the  vul- 
of  corn  meal  and  boiled  pumpkins.  \        '  '"'         '''"  '"'  "•- ■*       ->--*- 'i-- — 

Respecting  the  cultivation  of  pumpkins,  Ijcan 
hardly  give  you  any  additional  information.  'Jheir 
culture  is  well  understood  all  over  the  country jand 
all  the  farmers  know  how  to  avail  theraselvks  of 
the  facility  which  they  have  of  growing  among  ^rn, 
without  injury  to  either  crop.  I  do  not  conceive 
that  any  positive  advantage  might  result  from  their 
separate  cultivation.  But  manures  might  be  kighly 
beneficial  in  either  instance,  and  would  increase  the 
crops. 

i  rememher  the  following  additional  uses  which 
may  be  made  of  pumpkins: 

1.  The  cakes,  remaining  after  the  oil  is  pressed 
from  the  seeds,  are  eaten  greedily  by  cattle  and 
hogs. 

2.  In  Europe,  they  make  good  preserves  of  pump- 
kins, by  cutting  them  in  slices  and  boiling  them 
for  a  long  time  in  strong  syrup  of  sugar. 

3.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  a  very  good  soup  is 
made  by  mashed  or  diluted  pumpkins  with  oil, but- 
ter, or  broth.  This  dish  is  called  Furlata  in  Tusca- 
ny.    Rice  is  often  added  to  it. 

4.  The  hard  skin  of  pumpkins,  if  uninjured,  may 
be  used  for  pails,  buckets,  baskets,  SiC.  Tbe  pump- 
kins may  be  made  to  assume  almost  any  shape,  by 
bring  confined  while  young,  in  wooden  or  hard  ves- 
sels, which  they  will  fill  gradually,  moulding  ibem- 
selves  to  their  shapes. 

1  remain,  respectfully,  yours.  Sec. 

C  S.  RAFINESQUE. 
Professor  of  Botany  ojirf  A'al.  Uiilory. 
Transylvania  Univcrsily,  Sept.  10,  1819. 


On  the  Salivation  of  Horses. 
By  C-  S.  Riifmcsque. 

This  disorder  frequently  attacks  horses  in  many 
parts  of  tbe  United  Slates.  It  is  well  known  to  con- 
sist in  an  unnatural  effusion  of  saliva  in  a  waliry 
stale,  (lowing  often  with  ra|)id  succession,  and  debi- 
litating exceedingly  the  aniinals  subject  to  il.  Cows, 
al.«o,have  been  known  to  be  sli;;hlly  aflected  by  the 
same  disorder;  but  no  other  domestic  animals. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  on  the 
cause  of  this  morbid  affection,  some  of  which  are 
rather  ludicrous  if  not  extravagant.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  that  which  ascribes  it  to  a  spider  swal- 
lowed  by  the  horses!  But  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
one  has  published  as  yet  the 


gar  opinion  which   ascribed  (his  disorder  to  the  se- 
cond growth  of  clover. 

Both  the  above  plants  have  energetic  properties. 
\\\  the  species  of  the  genus  Euphorbia  are  strong 
drastics,  and  the  Lobelia  inflala  is  little  inferior  to 
Slid  genus  in  energy;  it  has  been  usefully  employed 
il  the  cure  of  asthma  and  other  disorders:  it  was 
trie  of  the  Indian  medical  plants.  They  produce  a 
Slight  salivation  even  in  man. 

Some  olher  plants  may  have  similar  salivating 
poperties,  but  the  two  above  mentioned  are  the 
Host  common;  being  found  almost  all  over  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  Kentucky, 
^y  attending  to  this,  it  will  be  easy  to  prevent 
the  *isease:  since  they  art  bolh  annual  plants,  which 
may  easily  be  destroyed  in  the  meadows,  by  pulling 
them  u^  before  they  ripen  their  seeds.  Should 
they  grov  too  thick,  horses  and  calllc  should  not 
be  allowed  to  pasture  where  they  grow, and  the  se- 
cond crop  ot  hay  should  be  cut  rallur  early,  (when 
the  weeds  are  in  blossom,)  and  burnt  oi.  the  ground. 
Should  (he  horses  and  cattle  happen  to  eat  them 
notwithstanding,  and  be  attacked  with  tht  saliva- 
tion, they  may  be  cured  in  a  single  day  by  feeding 
them  plentifully  with  cabbage  leaves,  which  appear 
to  be  an  effectual  anlidulc  for  this  peculiar  disordet. 
If  no  cabbages  should  be  at  band,  (he  leaves  of 
turnips,  radishes,  mustard,  and  such  other  plants  of 
Ihe  cruciferous  tribe,  might  probably  answer  equal- 
ly as  well. 

I  venture  to  hint  that  cabbages  and  the  cruciferous 
plants  might,  perhaps,  become  an  efficacious  remedy 
in  the  morbid  salivation  brought  on  men  by  an  ex- 
cessive ilSe  of  mercurial  preparations,  tobacco,  &c. 
It  is  by  similar  analogies  that  the  materia  medica 
is  often  enlarged,  and  effectual  remedies  are  disco- 
vered, or  succeilaneous  palliatives  adopted. 

It  is  my  wish  that'  these  facts,  conclusions,  and 
hints  may  become  useful,  since  the  constant  aim  of 
science  should  be,  (o  apply  its  extensive  resources 
to  the  practical  benefit  of  our  (ellow  beings.  And 
such,  I  trust,  will  always  be  the  ultimate  objects 
and  results  of  my  pursuits. 


(From  the  (Jlasgow  Farmer's  Ucgister.) 
ON  GROUND  BONES  AS  A  MANURE. 

, ^        Genlltmat.—W'e  believe  il  »vill  not  be  a  matter  al- 

rcal  cause;  and  the  I  together  void  of  interest,  to  the  greater  part  of  your 
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.■i«dcr».  lo  kiio>y  soiiiclliiiiK  of  llie  success  of  ihc 
■  .nc  liriiiiliiif;  cMalilisliiiiLMit,  erected  last  year  by 
llio  lubscnticrs,  for  llic  supplying  of  tlic  Bgricultu- 
rists  in  this  district,  with  bone  manure.  It  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  best  proofs  of  its  success,  that  the 
obtaininp  of  a  sutTicient  supply  of  bones  is  now  a 
matter  of  much  more  concern  to  us,  than  the  ob- 
taining of  orders.  If  ever  wo  h.id  what  might  be 
called  a  doubt  of  the  success  of  this  c.-itablishment, 
It  is  now  entirely  dispelled  by  the  repetition  of  or- 
ders from  those  who  made  tri.il  of  our  bone  manure 
last  year.  But,  being  aware  that  wc  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  much  more  interested  in  the  sale  of 
the  manure,  than  the  success  of  the  crops,  wo  give 
the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  obtained  from  a 
gentleman,  upon  this  subject,  who  states  in  his  pre- 
amble, "if  any  person  wishes  to  know  from  whom 
these  facts  came,  you  may  refer  them  to  me.  and  1 
will  be  glad  to  tell  them  all  I  know  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

"I  used  your  bone  dust  last  year  for  Swedish  tur- 
nips, at  the  rate  of  forty  bushels  per  acre,  put  in 
the  drills  along  with  the  seed.  Upon  the  same 
land  1  had  some  growing  with  dung,  allowing  forty 
square  yards  to  the  acre;  I  had  likewise  some  drills 
manured  wi(h  borned  turf,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  square 
yards  to  the  acre.  The  turnips  from  the  bones 
proved  a  most  excellent  crop,  and  were  quite  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  those  grown  from  the  dung,  and 
they  were  very  much  superior  to  those  grown  from 
the  burned  turf." 

"My  father  used  a  good  deal  of  bone  manure  in 
his  garden,  and  the  produce  was  most  abundant." 

"Mr.  Kirkman  Findlay  uses  it  to  a  great  extent, 
and  with  great  success.  In  short,  I  have  never 
beard  any  one  object  to  it,  »vho  has  really  given  it 
a  fair  trial." 

When  we  last  addressed  you  upon  this  subject,  we 
had  frequently  heard  it  reported,  that  the  decom- 
position of  bones  was  so  slow,  yet  in  effect  so  pow- 
erful, as  that  the  effect  of  one  good  dressing  with 
this  manure,  would  be  quite  apparent  upon  the 
land  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  This  had  !>j 
much  the  appearance  of  being  an  exaggeraied 
statement,  and  our  evidence  in  support  of  it  so  jlen- 
lier,  that  we  could  not,  at  that  period,  venture  upon 
giving  it  publicity.  We  have  since,  however,  ob- 
tained such  a  combination  of  corroborative  evi- 
dence, from  such  respectable  quarters,  as  has  re- 
moved from  our  mind  the  least  doubt  of  there  being 
any  exaggcnition  in  the  statement. 

The  gentleman  above  named,  who,  we  believe, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  this  manure,  into  the  west 
of  Scotland,  states,  that  however  incredible  this 
statement  may  appear,  the  experience  he  has  had 
of  bone  manure,  induces  him  lo  believe  it. 

The  giving  a  place  to  this  letter  in  the  first  num- 
ber to  be  published  of  your  useful  Register,  will 
very  much  oblige,  sirs. 

Your  most  obed't  serv'ts, 

MDONALD  &.  POYNTER. 
Glasgoto,  March,  182S. 


ENGLISH  PATENTS. 

Patent  panted  to  Henrt  Aspnv.t  Stothert,  of 
Bath,  Fmmder,  for  improvement  on,  or  additioiu 
to.  Ploughs —Dated  .flprxl  4,  18i7. 
The  plough  represented  in  the  drawing  of  the 
specification  of  Ibis  patent,  has  two  wheels  under 
the  head  of  the  beam;  one  of  which,  thai  is  intend- 
ed to  go  on  the  un[>lou:;hed  part  of  the  field,  is 
smaller  than  the  other;  and  h.-ts  besides  the  axle  of 
this  wheel,  fastened  lo  a  dove  tailed  blork,  that  i.s 
made  to  move  up  and  down  in  a  similarly  shaped 
vertical  groove,  as  required,  hy  a  vertical  screw 
that  turns  in  the  solid  duve-tail,  and  has  a  winch  at 
its  top,  which,  besides  its  U9ii;il  office,  is  made  to 
serve  as  a  stop  lo  prevent  the  screw  being  mov- 
ed from  its  proper  position,  by  a  pin  that  passes 


downwards  through  its  handle,  wliich  cunies  in  con- 
tact with  the  frame  work  lo  which  Ihc  wheels  arc 
allached,  when  not  drawn  upwards,  so  as  to  permit 
the  winch  to  move  above  it. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  same  fmme  work,  but 
nearest  to  the  side  next  the  lar^e  wheel;  a  nut  turn 
ing  on  another  vertical  screw,  .lu^tains  a  metal  ball, 
(hat  is  embraced  by  a  socket,  which  is  atlaclied  lo 
Ihc  head  of  the  beam  by  a  collar  joint,  lli.-it  admits 
the  beam  to  be  moved  round  its  own  axis,  while  the 
ball  und  socket  joint  allows  of  a  circuitous  motion 
horizonlally;  and  as  the  regulaling  nut  of  this  latter 
screw  is  raised  or  lowered,  the  ball  that  is  attached 
to  it  elevates  or  depresses  the  head  of  the  beam, 
and  thereby  determines  the  depth  to  which  the 
share  enters  the  earth.  The  wheels,  and  the  frame 
work  mentioned,  and,  indeed,  all  the  otner  parts  of 
Ihc  plough,  except  the  beam  and  handle,  are  made 
of  iron;  we  only  mention  one  handle,  because  but 
one  is  represented  in  the  drawing,  though  some 
parts  of  the  text  make  the  intention  of  this  doubtful. 

The  part  to  which  the  horses  arc  attached,  and 
which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  same  part  in  com- 
mon poughs,  is  fastened  to  a  short  horizontal  bar, 
through  which  two  vertical  bars  pass,  to  which  it  is 
fixed  jy  moveable  pins,  for  which  holes  are  provided 
in  the  bars;  by  means  of  which  the  point  of  draft 
can  bi  raised  and  lowered,  as  may  best  suit  the 
heigh  of  the  horses;  and  from  the  parts  just  de- 
scribeJ,  a  connecting  rod  proceeds  to  the  body  of 
the  pbugh,  which  has  a  short  piece  fastened  to  it 
that  joins  it  to  the  beam  also,  at  about  one  third  of 
the  length  of  this  latter  from  the  coulter. 

The  turn-furrow  of  this  plough  is  an  iron  plate, 
curved  into  a  form  somewhat  similar  to  the  mould 
boards  of  the  most  approved  ploughs,  but  which 
differs  from  them  in  having  its  curves  so  construct- 
ed; that  a  ruler  or  right  line  applied  lo  any  part  of 
it,  either  vertically  or  horizontally,  when  it  is  in  its 
proper  position,  will  touch  its  surface  in  all  parts. 
This  plate  has  one  set  of  perforations  made  through 
it  that  are  lung  and  narrow,  to  admit  the  air  lo  pass, 
which  the  patentee  states  will  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  earth  from  sticking  to  it;  and  another 
set  that  may  be  either  square  or  round,  by  which 
the  iron  stem  of  a  short  curved  blade  or  knife,  may 
be  fastened  to  it  in  different  places  by  a  nut,  so  as 
lo  project  from  it  horizontally  at  right  angles  to  cut 
the  furrow  into  slices;  two  or  more  of  these  knives 
may  be  used  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  the  slices  as  required. 

All  the  apparatus  described  may  also  be  used 
with  ploughs  that  have  only  a  single  wheel. 

Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  Henrt  Con- 
STANTijiE  Jennings,  of  Devonshire  street ,  Portland 
Place,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Practical  Che- 
mist, for  certain  vnprruements  in  the  process  of  Re- 
fining Sui^ar. — Dated  October  22,  18-J5. 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  tc.  &c. 
JVoio  know  i/e,thal  in  compliance  with  the  said  pro- 
viso, I,  the  said  Henry  Constantine  Jennings,  do 
hereby  declare  the  nature  of  my  said  invention  to 
consist  in  a  rapid  and  effectual  mode  of  depriving 
raw  or  muscovado  sugar  of  its  colouring  matter,  by 
means  of  rectified  spirits;  and  in  further  compliance 
with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the  said  Henry  Constantine 
Jennings,  do  hereby  describe  the  manner  in  which  1 
perform  my  said  invention,  by  the  following  descrip- 
tion thereof,  (that  is  to  say,)  I  wash  raw  or  muscova- 
do sugar  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  rum,  brandy,  or 
any  liquor  being  principally  alcohol,  which  has  very 
little  allinity  to  saccharine  mailer, or  s  .;ar,  and  a 
great  atlinily  for  colouring  mallei',  wa  er,  Ireacle, 
8tc..  of  which  the  impu  '':es  of  raw  or  muscovado 
sugar  con«isl;  I  use  any  conical  vessel  holding  from 
500  lo  1000  lbs.,  bavin;;  a  wire  copper  guage  or  per- 
forated bottom;  and  I  assist  the  process,  by  using 
all  and  every  of  the  well-known  means   whereby 


lifiuiiU  arc  made  speedily  lo  percolate  through 
Boli<l  substances,  whose  parts  are  not  in  actual 
conlaci;  these  means  arc  hydrostatic,  hydraulir 
or  hydronncumatic.  When  any  spirit  is  paiied 
through  the  mass  of  sugar,  so  as  to  drop  no  more, 
I  pass  about  JO  gallons  of  saturated  sirop  through 
the  mass  of  sugar;  this  removes  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  spirit  of  wine,  and  leaves  the  sugar  only  inois 
lened  by  the  sirop,  and  ready  for  pulling  into  Hie 
hogshead.  The  spirit,  or  rum,  that  has  combined 
with  the  colouring  mailer  and  water,  kc.  may  be 
ined  again  over  inferior  sugais,  and  after  it  ii  very 
thick,  it  may  he  rectified,  and  the  spirit  re  obtained 
in  an  uncombined  stale,  without  much  Iom.  Now 
whereas,  I  do  not  claim  as  any  part  of  my  invention, 
either  the  conical  vessels  before  ilescribcd.or  any  part 
of  the  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  process  of  refining 
sugar  as  aforesaid:  hut  I  only  eUim  as  my  invention, 
the  application  of  rectified  spirits,  being  principally 
alcohol,  for  that  purpose,  such  rectified  fpirits  hav- 
ing properties  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  said  purpo»e, 
and  performing  the  operation  of  refining  uiore  ra- 
pidly and  effectually  than  any  liquor  now  in  |isc  for 
that  purpose. 

And  whereas,  such  my  invention,  being  tolhrfbest 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  entirely  new,  and  ne- 
ver before  used  within  that  part  of  his  said  .Majes- 
ty's United  Kingdam  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
called  England,  his  said  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  nor  in  any  of  his  said  ma- 
jesty's colonies  or  plantations  abroad,  1  do  hereby 
declare  this  to  he  my  specification  of  the  same,  and 
that  I  do  verily  bcicve  this  my  said  fpecification 
doth  comply  in  all  respects  fully  and  without  reserve 
or  disguise  with  lie  proviso  in  '.he  said  hereinbe- 
fore part  recited  'etiers  patent  contained:  where- 
fore, I  hereby  clains  to  maintain  exclusive  right  and 
privilege  to  my  sail  invention. 

In  witness  wberrof.  Sic. 


(From  PoulsonS  American  Daily  .\dvcrliser.) 

ON  MANURING  LAND. 

To  the  Farmers,  especiatltj  to  those  of  Pennsyltania  mul  of 

Slatts  bordering  on  it. 

It  bas  long  appeared  to  me,  that  you  practise  an 
exceidingly  erroneous  method  in  the  manuring  of 
your  land.  Although  the  season  has  now  all  but  too 
far  elapsed  for  these  remarks  to  tend  lo  lessening 
the  evil,  yet,  as  it  is  "belter  late  than  never,"  I 
shsU  proceed: — Your  erroneous  practice  alluded  to, 
is,  that  of  hauling  out  your  manure  and  laying  it  in 
small  heaps  during  a  very  warm  season  of  the  year, 
(August)  exposed,  of  necessity,  to  the  parching 
rays  of  the  sun  which  exhausts  one-fourth  part  of 
it  at  least,  thereby  occasioning  you  a  very  great 
loss  in  the  tnanure,  and  in  the  labour  of  hauling  it 
out,  and,  of  course,  the  crop  which  follows  is  much 
diminished  in  quantity  from  what  it  might  be  under 
other  modes. 

It  has  long  since  been  ascertained  that  the  quan- 
tity of  water  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
by  the  sun  in  warm  weather,  is  very  great. — Say 
the  lo»vesl  calculation,  during  summer  months,  not 
less  than  16ii0  gallons  per  acre  per  day. 

Now,  supposing  that  each  of  the  small  heaps  of 
manure,  as  they  lie  shot  out  of  the  cart,  to  be  4  feet 
square  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  exha- 
lation or  evaporation  by  the  sun,  during  August  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  1500  gallons  per  day  per.acre,  and 
the  acre  lo  be  4840  square  yards — each  square 
yard  of  ground  must  emit  about  one  third  of  a  gal 
Ion  of  (lull)  per  day — each  small  heap  of  manure 
occupying  about,  or  nearly  two  square  yards  of  sur- 
face, would  yield  nearly  two  thirds  of  a  gallon  of 
fluid,  for  each  day  it  remains  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun — And  supposing  the  manure  to  re- 
main in  these  small  heaps  but  one  week  before 
they  are  spread  and  covered  over  by  the  operations 
of  ploughing  and  harrowing,  and  it  may  often  be  o\<- 
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served  to  rumain  nnicli  loii-er  lli;iii  a  wiik— eacli 
small  heap  of  manure  must  lose  lour  gallons  of  its 
fluid  in  a  week,  or  32  lbs.  tveii;lit  of  tlie  best  part 
of  its  substance.  I  "ill  9U|ipii-.e  a  cart  lo.id  of  ma- 
nure, hauled  by  two  burses,  to  wci^h  twelve  hun- 
dred weight  and  to  be  distributed  into  ten  smull 
heaps,  inlhe  Held,  each  heap  would  wei^h  about 
120  lbs.  which,  by  remaining  so  Ion;;  exposed,  loses 
one  fourth  of  its  best  part^.  But,  althou;;h  calcula- 
tions, as  above,  only  show  the  lo*s  of  one  fourth,  or 
one  entire  load  of  manure  in  four;  yet,  practical  re- 
marks would,  I  think,  make  the  waMe  much  great- 
er  for,  we  Hiay  observe  the  straw.  Sic.  of  manure 

»o  spread,  to  heconje  totally  dry  and  exhausted. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  mode  of  licslnwing  ma- 
nure on  land,  is,  for  the  dung  cart  to  follow  the 
I)lough,  and  to  sfiread  it  in  very  small  heaps  in  the 
f'lrrow  last  made— then,  as  the  plough  returns,  it 
would  cover  the  manure  by  the  sod  next  turned  up 

cross  plowing  and  harrowing  would  afterwards 

incorporate  the  manure  with  the  soil,  and  preserve 
the  former  from  the  principal  part  of  that  exhaus- 
tion which,  in  the  present  mode.  Wastes  so  much  of 
what  is  80  vahi.ilile  to  the  farmer. 

The  chief,  or  only  change,  then  in  the  mode  of 
applying  manure,  is,  to  have  the  dung  cart  and  the 
plough  going  at  the  same  time. 

STAT  NOMINIS  DUBRA. 


NEW  ENGLISH  CORN  LAW. 

Scale  of  Duties  payable  on  foreign  Grain,  Flour  and 
Meal,  when  imported  or  when  taken  out  of  bond 
(at  (he  option  of  the  iin|)ort«rs  or  owners,)  for 
home  consumption;  by  the  Act  9ili  Geo.  IV.  caji. 
60,  passed  15ih  July,  18-29,  wWch  lepeals  all  pre- 
vious acts  relating  to  the  corn  Iradi-;  the  averages 
to  be  slated  weekly  in  the  tondun  Gazette  for 
the  six  preceding  weeks,  by  Ilie  imperial  quarter, 
and  to  regulate  the  duties  for  the  week  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  receipt  thereof,  in  each  port 
respectively. 


For  every  barrel  of  VJIi  lbs.  of  wheat  meal  or 
flour,  when  imported  from  foreign  ports,  or  when 
enlereil  frou)  bond  for  home  consumption,  a  duty 
equal  to  wh;ilevcr  the  duty  may  be  on  38i  gallons 
of  foreign  wheat. 

For  every  1S1.\  lbs.  of  oatmeal  a  duty  equal  to 
that  payable  on  one  imperial  quarter  of  foreign 
oats.  . 

No  malt,  nor  any  kind  of  corn  ground  is  admissi- 
ble from  foreign  ports,  except  wheat  meal  or  wheat 
Hour,  an<l  oatmeal. 

From  the  British  plantations  in  North  America, 
or  elsewhere  out  of  Kurope — 

All  grain  and  flour  may  be  imported  for  home 
consumption  at  all  times. 

Wheat  at  a  duty  of  5s.  per  imperial  quarter,  until 
the  average  price  of  British  wheat  be  ti7s.  per  ini-  ' 
perial  quarter;  if  at  or  above  67s.,  the  duly  to  be 
6d.  per  quarter. 

Barley,  Indian  corn  or  maize,  and  buckwheat,  at 
a  duly  of  2s.  6d.  per  imperial  quarter,  until  the  ave- 
rage price  of  Bniisli  barley  be  34s ;  if  at  or  above 
31s.  the  duty  will  be  6d  per  imperial  quarte^ 

Oats  at  a  duly  of  2s.  per  iinpeiial  quarfeL  until 
the  average  price  of  British  oats  be  2os.  pei\quar- 
ter;  if  at  or  above  233.,  the  duty  to  be  6d.  perbuar- 
ter. 

Rye,  peas,  and  beans,  at  a  duty  of  3b.  perimpe- 
rial  quarter,  until  the  averages  of  those  articjes  re- 
spectively, if  British  growth,  be  41s.  per  inyerial 
quarter;  if  at  or  above  4l3.,  the  duty  will  be  ftl.  per 
quarter.  I 

Flour  or  meal,  of  wheat  per  barrel  of  lOeJbs.,  i 
duty  equal  to  that  payable  on  38i  gallons  of  British 
colonial  wheat. 

Oatmeal  per  18U  lbs.,  a  duty  equal  to  that  paya- 
ble on  an  imperial  quarter  of  British  colonial  oats. 
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SHEEP. 
Mode  of  marking  Slicep  without  injury  to  the  Wool. 
An  English  writer  gives  the  following: — Mark  on 
either  side  of  the  nose  of  the  sheep,  the  initials  of 
the  owner's  name,  and  on  the  opposite  side  any 
number  by  which  he  may  choose  to  designate  the 
particular  sheep,  by  means  of  a  small  iron  letter  or 
ligure  about  an  inch  long;  which  being  dipped  in 
common  oil  colours,  mixed  with  turpentine  to  dry 
them  more  readily,  is  placed  on  the  part  described, 
and  will  continue  until  the  next  shearing  season. — 
The  process  is  easy,  and  will  give  the  animal  no 
pain;  the  marks  cannot  be  readily  obliterated,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  tattooing  or  cauterizing. 

[■jV.  E.  Fnrmer. 


LLMING  SEED  WHEAT. 
A  respectable  correspondent  informs  us,  that  un- 
slacked  lime  has  been  found  to  answer  an  excellent 
purpose,  in  preparing  wheat  for  seed.  The  gentle- 
man states  that  he  put  about  four  or  five  pounds  of 
quick  lime  into  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  soak 
one  bushel  of  wheat,  which  he  sowed  the  last  spring, 
then  added  the  wheat,  and  permitted  it  to  remain 
about  twelve  hours.  The  lime,  by  slacking,  raised 
the  temperature  of  the  water  to  blood  heat,  and 
the  wheat  became  soft,  and  apparently  par-boiled. 
On  sowing  it,  however,  it  sprouted  much  sooner 
than  usual,  flourished  remarkably,  and  produced 
an  excellent  crop,  entirely  free  from  any  appear- 
ance of  smut.  The  above  is  probably  the  least  ex- 
pensive, and  most  efficacious  mode  of  preparing 
wheat  for  seed,  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 


EARLY  FECUNDITY. 
A  stirk,  only  one  year  and  two  davs  old,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  William  Grecnsbields,  in  Birkhill,  parish 
of  Lesmahagow,  produced  a  calf  about  the  12lli  of 
April  last.  The  animal  is  doing  well,  but  the  calf 
was  killed,  as  most  of  them  are  at  this  season. 


CULTURE  OF  SILK. 
As  the  season  for  conveying  silkworm  eggs  by 
mail  is  approaching,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  planters, 
larmcrs  and  others,  that  I  have  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  the  eggs  of  the  best  Italian  silkworm,  which 
I  will  distribute  on  the  following  terms,  viz:  To  any 
person  who   will   enclose  to  me  five  dollars,  I  will 
send   by    mail,  (in   which  they  go   perfectly  safe) 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  eggs,  with  ample  instruc- 
tions for  the  management  of  the   worms  and  pre- 
paring the  silk  for  market.     This  quantity  of  eggs 
will  be  amply   sufTicient   for  a  first  experiment  and 
for  producing  an  abundant  stock  of  eggs  for  futuro 
use.     As  the  eggs  cannot  be  sent  by  mail  in  warm 
weather,  it  is   necessary  that  applications  be  mada 
early,  that  I  may  take  advantage  of  the  cold  weath- 
ir  to   send    them.     Personal  applications  may    bo 
made  to  me  at  the  olfice  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot, 
corner  of  North   and   Market  streets.     Persons  re- 
siding in   the    south,   are   particularly   advised    to 
make  immediate  apfilication,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  receive  the  eggs  before  the  early  warm  weather 
sets  in.     My  instructions  for  the  management  of  the 
worms  and  the  preparation  of  the  silk,  will  contain 
every  thing  necessary   or  useful  on  the  subject,  a» 
well  as  directions   for  the  cultivation  of  the  white 
mulberry;  and,  if  desired,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
i(7ii(e  mulberry  seed  will  also  accompany  the  eggs. 
The  postage  of  the  package   of  eggs  and  instruc- 
tions, will  not  exceed  treble  that  of  a  common  sin- 
gle letter,  and  when  the  mulberry  seeds  arc  sent  it 
will  not  exceed  quadruple  postage.     Letters  enclos- . 
ing  five  dollars,  as  above,  will  be  promptly  attended 
to. 

Several  years  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
silk  enables  me  to  give  all  the  practical  information 
that  can  be  desired  on  the  subject.  Last  summer  I 
raised  ten  thousand  worms,  and  devoted  great  atten- 
tion to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  my  former 
opinions,  and  trying  some  new  improvements  that 
former  experience  had  suggested.  The  result  was 
the  establishment  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  of  llie 
opinun  I  have  so  long  urged  upon  public  attention, 
"that  tVe  cultivation  of  silk  is  a  very  simple  art,  and 
may  he  introduced  among  our  agricultural  pursuits 
with  the  greatest  facility."  The  trial  of  one  of  tha 
improvemehts  alluded  to  resulted  most  satisfactori- 
ly, and  will  be  the  means  of  saving  a  great  deal  of 
labour  and  attention.  I  have  also  read  with  atten- 
tion all  the  late  publications  on  the  subject,  aniuiig 
others  the  Manual  published  by  congress  last  win- 
ter, and  availed  myself  of  every  useful  bint  they 
contain. 

As  to  the  simplicity  of  the  art  of  cultivating  silk, 
I  could  ofler  the  most  conclusive  testimony.  Thera 
is  no  branch  of  agriculture  more  simple;  even  chil- 
dren comprehend  and  practise  it  with  the  greatest 
facility.  There  is  no  necessity  for  thermometers, 
barometers,  &.c.  as  has  been  urgeil  so  authoritative- 
ly of  late.  The  worms  are  a  very  haidy  insect  aa 
it  relatqs  to  the  changes  of  the  weather,  &c.  anil 
will  turn  out  full  sized  and  well  formed  cocoons  of 
the  best  silk,  whether  the  weather  be  hot  or  rod, 
whether  the  thermometer  ran;:es  at  68"  or  90",  as 
I  have  often  proved.  The  girls  in  some  part*  of 
Connecticut  attend  to  their  silktvornis  in  hams,  and 
produce  as  good  silk,  and  as  much  of  it  as  Ibuxe 
who  have  scientifically  constructed  "laboralorico." 
With  very  little  labour  they  in  a  few  weeks  make 
silk  enough  to  pay  for  their  dresses  and  other  arti- 
cles which  they  purchase  at  the  stores.  They  ge- 
nerally make  sewinp;  silk,  for  which  they  find  a  rea- 
dy market  at  all  the  country  stores,  and  much  of 
that  retailed  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  made  in 
Connecticut,  and  is  highly  esteemed.  Large  quan- 
tities of  raw  silk  are  also  made  in  Connecticut, 
nilh  which  the  ribbon,  lace,  and  fringe  manufactu- 
rers of  the  city  of  New  York  are  in  some  measure 
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•upplicJ.  Little  firU  in  llie  »\<-,stcrii  coiiiilry  .uiv<- 
»l»o  acquircJ  ihcarl  of  ral^i^^;  mIU,  nnJ  l>roilu(Cil 
•ome  line  >p<ciiinrii9.  I  liavc  in  my  |)o»»«»i>ioi  a 
tpccimen  of  »ilk  niadf  by  k  ycwnt?  l«<ly  "f  '?<""' 
Carolina,  (a  first  cx|MTim.nt,)  w\>uli  is  8n|icriorto 
any  of  Uio  importeil  iirlicle  I  have  seen,  ami  i»  sfiJ 
by  a  )ilk  lace  and  frintte  maker  of  this  cily,  lo  je 
worth /ourJccu  dollars  u  pound.  A  yonni;  hidyof 
Ualtimoro,  who  had  no  previous  knowUdijc  of  Uc 
tdk  culture,  produced  last  summer,  0<*28,)  sevcnl 
large  hanks  of  raw  silk,  with  which  the  auriculU- 
rijls  decorated  their  cars,  m  the  great  civic  proco- 
sion  in  this  city,  on  the  occasion  of  the  commencj- 
ment  of  the  Ualliiuore  and  Ohio  Rad  Koad.  Sle 
also  produced  s.ome  small  skeins  of  liiiished  silk,  if 
a  most  bcaulilul  and  rich  quality.  These  are  onV 
a  few  instances  of  persons,  before  utterly  ij;norait 
of  the  subject,  and  yount;  in  years,  producing  sik 
of  a  superior  ipialily,  with  which  I  am  acquiinled. 
I  wdl  now  give  an  "estimate  of  the  labour  Iequir^d 
to  raise  worms,  I'rom  my  own  experience,  tiiat  ui 
idea  of  the  profitableness  of  the  silk  culture  any 
be  obtained. 

Labour  uf  attending  ttn  thousand  silkworms,  fiDfii 
Iht  /iiiic/ii/ig  of  the  e^ga  to  tlie  comjjktioii  of  i/te  co- 
euoiu. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  a  boy  elevei  years 
old  was  occupied  half  an  hour  each  day.indthe 
remaining  two  weeks  an  hour  and  a  half  eajb  day, 
in  gathering  leaves;  and  during  the  first  thre!  weeks 
a  female  of  the  family  was  occupied  three  wartcrs 
of  an  hour  each  day,  and  the  remaining  tw<  weeks 
an  hour  and  a  half  each  day,  in  feeiiing  anl  clear- 
ing the  litter  from  the  worms.  All  the  tiiiE  occu- 
pied by  the  boy,  314  hours;  whole  time  occipicd  by 
the  female,  861  hours.  The  produce  ofthe  ten 
thousand  worms  was  '2S  pounds  of  cocoons,  worth  at 
least  25  cents  a  pound.  To  reel  these  cocffins,  and 
prepare  the  silk  for  market,  in  a  state  equd  lo  that 
of  the  specimen  said  above  to  be  woiti  $14  a 
pound,  would  not  have  occupied  a  female  ikiUed  in 
reeling  over  four  days,  and  the  product  would  itvcn 
have  been  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  alk — or 
thirty-ont  dollars  and  a  half! 

One  female  and  a  boy  can  with  ease  atend  to 
100,000  woruis,  if  they  devote  their  who'e  time 
to  them,  which  would  yield,  in  finished  sill,  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars — an  income,  it  is  be- 
lieved, which  they  could  in  no  other  way  |:roduce 
from  their  own  labour  io  a  whole  year,  much  less 
in  a  few  months. 

From  these  facts  our  farmers  and  planle'S,  and 
particularly  their  ladies,  will  be  able  to  judge 
whether  it  will  be  to  their  advantage  to  tun  their 
atteolioQ  to  the  culture  of  silk. 

Gideon  B.  Smtti, 

liallimore,  Mtrylnnd. 

Editors  of  papers  in  Maryland  and  DeUware, 
and  the  southern  and  western  st.it>s,  will  oblige  me, 
and  probably  subserve  the  cause  ofthe  silk  culture, 
by  giving  the  above  an  insertion  in  their  paptrs. 

O.  li  S. 

[Though  it  may  be  a  matter  of  supererogation, 
we  do  oursek'e*  the  (gratification  to  say,  that  frjm  our 
own.  knowledge  of  Mr.  Smith  we  can  safely  sa/,  that 
for  experience,  discrimination  and  fidelity,  wnat  he 
does  and  says  and  offers  for  the  public  use  and  be- 
nefit on  this  subject,  is  eminently  worthy  of  ;egard 
and  confidence.] 


XiADZES'  DBFARTIVXCM'T. 


(From  the  Aurora.) 
PEACH  TREES. 
The  information  derived  from  Mr.  Bland,  and 
others,  with  respect  to  the  urowth  of  peach  tncs  on 
the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  which  are  so  highly 
impregnated  with  salt,  that  there  is  no  water  lo  be 
had  there  that  is  not  brackish,  and  that  near  the 
■urface  of  the  soil,  suggests  the  trial  of  salt  at  and 
about  the  roots  of  our  peach  tree*. 


Prcsebvatiow  or  Fruits  akd  Juices. 
(  Coinrdiiifii  from  page  ?  IS.) 
ir/ii/e  and  Htd  Currants  in  hunches. — Gather  the 
currants  when  not  too  ripe:  collect  the  finest  bniich- 
I's  and  bottle  them,  taking  rare  to  shake  them  doivn 
on  the  stool,  in  ortlrr  lo  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the 
liotlle.  When  corked,  luted,  and  put  in  the  water- 
bath,  be  careful  to  watch  closelj;  anil  as  soon  as 
you  perceive  it  boils,  withdraw  the  fire  rapidly,  and 
a  (piartor  of  an  hour  afterwards  draw  off  the  water 
from  the  bath  by  means  of  the  cock,  or  remove  the 
bottles  from  the  boiler. 

White  and  lied  Currants,  «<ri;)pc(/.— When  the 
currants  arc  stripped,  they  arc  immediately  lo  be 
put  into  bottles,  and  the  operation  conducted  with 
the  same  attention  as  with  the  currants  in  bunches. 
It  is  better  lo  preserve  currants  stripped  than  in 
bunches,  as  the  stalks  always  give  a  harshness  to 
the  juice. 

Cherries,  Kasiiherries,  Mulberries.— GdilhtT  these 
fruits  before  they  are  too  ripe,  that  they  may  be  less 
bruised  in  the  operation.  Put  them  in  separate 
hollies,  and  shake  the  bottles  gently  on  the  stool. 
Cork  then?,  &,c.  and  complete  them  in  the  satue 
manner,  and  with  the  same  care,  as  the  currants. 

Currants  and  Cherries  may  also  be  preserved  in 
the  second  method  above  stated  for  gooseberries, 
viz:  with  boiling  water,  covered  with  sweet  oil  after 
it  is  cold. 

Juice  of  Red  Currani*.— Gather  the  currants  quite 
ripe,  and  squeeze  them  upon  a  sieve;  put  the  skins 
which  remain  upon  the  sieve  under  a  press,  in  order 
lo  extract  all  the  juice  which  may  be  in  them,  and 
mix  this  with  the  former  juice.  Perfume  the  whole 
with  a  little  raspberry  juice,  and  strain  it  through 
a  sieve  finer  than  the  one  first  used.  Bottle  and 
cork  the  juice,  and  expose  the  bottles  to  the  water- 
bath,  with  the  same  attention  as  the  currants,  &c. 

froceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  juice  of 
barberries,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

S(ratf6en its— Numerous  experiments  have  been 
made  on  the  strawberry,  and  in  various  ways,  with- 
out being  able  to  obtain  its  perfume,  without  having 
recourse  to  sugar.  Bruise  the  strawberries,  and 
strain  them  thiouKh  a  sieve;  add  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  with  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  to 
a  pound  of  slrawbirries;  mix  the  whole  together, 
put  the  decoction  in  bottles,  and  when  corked,  iic. 
expose  them  to  a  water-bath  till  it  begins  to  boil, 
&C.  This  mode  succeeds  very  well  in  every  re 
specf,  except  the  colour,  which  suffers  considerably; 
but  that  may  be  supplied. 

Jlpricots,  Peaches  and  JVeetarines. — Apricots  from 
standard  trees  in  Ihe  open  air,  answer  belter  for  this 
operation  than  hot-house,  or  even  wall-fruit,  being 
less  tender.  Gather  them  when  they  are  ripe,  but 
somewhat  firm;  when,  on  being  pressed  gently  be 
Iween  Ihe  linger,  the  stone  is  perceived  to  detach 
itself  from  the  fruit.  As  soon  as  gathered,  cut  them 
in  halves,  take  out  the  stone,  and  peel  off  the  skin 
with  a  knife  as  delicately  as  possible.  Put  them 
into  bottles,  either  in  halves  or  quarters,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  n  oulh,  and  shake  them  on  the 
stool  to  lessen  Ihe  vacancies.  Add  to  each  bottle 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  almonds;  cork  them  and  put 
them  into  Ihe  b.illi.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  instantly 
withdraw  the  fire,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  al- 
lerwards,  draw  off  the  water  Irom  the  bath. 

Peaches  are  treated  precisely  as  the  apricots — as 
also  nectarines,  only  Ihe  skin  is  left  on  the  latter. — 
Watch  the  water-bath  closely,  lo  prevent  their  be- 
ing spoiled  by  over-boiling. 

Plums  if  every  kind  —All  the  smaller  kinds  may 
be  preserved  Hlidle,  "lib  Ihe  stone  in  them,  alier 
lakiiii;  off  Ihe  stalk.-;  but  the  larger  Varieties  should 
be  cut  in  halves,  and  have  the  stones  taken  out,  as 
the  racancies  they  leave  in  the  vessel,  when  used 


whole,  caiinul  lie  dimiiiikhrd  by  »h.ikiiiK,  without 
brui-iiii;  the  fruit;  and  lirtiiira,  llir  hrat  ol  the  balb 
Cannes  thcni  lo  shrink,  and  leaves  the  vr«>rl  btlf 
riiipty.  Whether  preserved  entire  or  in  piecei, 
lliey  are  lo  be  treated  in  Ihe  same  manner  a»  (be 
apricots  and  peaches. 

^jmall  plums  may  also  be  preserved  by  Ihctccoad 
process  above  rcs|ii'rting  Kooncbcrric*. 

Ptart  of  every  kind. — When  the  pears  are  peeled 
and  cut  into  quarlcit,  and  the  pips  with  Ihejr  husks 
are  taken  out,  bullle  them,  &C.  If  tliev  are  of  a 
kind  usually  eaten  raw,  lh>'y  should  only  be  brought 
to  boil;  but  those  kinds  that  are  usually  slewed  or 
boiled,  should  remain  builiiii;  for  five  or  six  ininulei. 
Pears  which  have  fallen  fiom  the  tree  should  be 
boiled  fur  fifteen  minutes. 


The  Flower  Gardes  of  Paris. 
[Some  wrilir,  describing    the   llowtr  garden  of 
Paris,  relates  the  fullowing  tale:  — 

I  low  long  before  our  young  ladies  will  be  so  far 
ade|)ls  in  Botany  as  to  maintain  acorrespomlence  in 
(he  same  way,  even  when  prompted  by  the  firand 
impulse!  yet  what  more  pleasing  than  the  study  of 
tlowersf) 

"Not  long  aeo,  a  young  officer,  who  had  made 
the  campaign  of  Egypt,  fell   in  love  wi'h  a   young 
Parisian,  and,  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  bcRan  to  walk 
under  her  window.     The  lady  wa«  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  her  brother,  who,  being  a  married  man, 
and  wishing  to  secure  his  sister's  fortune  for  his  own 
f.imily,  was  of  course  much  averse  to  her  marrying. 
The  lover,  unable  to  open  a  correspondence  in  the 
usual  way,  but  learning  that  his  Rosina  was  fond  of 
flowers,  and  had  traffic  with  Ihe  bouqueliere  several 
times  a  vseek,  bethought   himself  of  turning  lo  ac- 
count the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  the  east  of 
the  language  of  flowers,  and  forthwith  established 
his  head  quarters  in  the  market.     The  bouqueti»re 
was  gained,  and   by  her  means,  he  conveyed  to  his 
mistress  a  carnation,  the  emblem  of  an  ardent  pas- 
sion.    .Some  dajs  after  be  received    in   return  a  ho- 
ney suckle,  Ihe  symbol  of  friendship;  he  replied  by 
a   heliotrope,  which  means  love  in  sadness,  and  ad- 
ded the  amaranth  as  a  postscript,  lo  signify  constan- 
cy.    For  a  long  lime  he  received  only  Ihe  eternal 
honeysuckle;   but  at  last  a  rose-bud  appeared,  the 
avowal  of  a  mutual  affection,  and   then  a  veroaica, 
which  says,  as   plainly  as  a  flower  can  spealc,  'The 
more  I  see  you.themore  I  love   you."     The  captain 
was  enchanted;  and  although  his  mistress  was  hard- 
ly yet  of  age,  he  resolved  to  bring  the  romance  to  a 
conclusion,  and  carry  her  off.      I'his  he  explained  in 
a  very  complicated    bou(iuet;  but  unfortunately  the 
young  lady  was  not  equally  proficient   io   the   lan- 
guage of  (lowers.     Wishing  to  make  a  longer  reply 
than  usual,  she  so  embroiled  her  ideas  that   the  as- 
tonished   lover  found  amonj;  Ihe  flowers  a  pied-dc- 
lion   (coquetry,)   the  monkshood,  (raillery)  and  at 
last  a  superb  eockle-wced;    the  dolelul   emblem  of 
strife  and  indifference!     The  despairing  lover,  when 
he  abandoned  his  position  in  the  flower  market,  was 
almost  templed  to  throw  himself  over  the  parapet. 
UelieviPK  that  he  had  received  his  leave  from  Love, 
he  petitioned  also  fur  thai  of  Mars;  and  in  this  dou- 
ble  retirement,  like  a  true  knight    of  romance,  ad 
ded  lo  his  coat  of  arms  the  scabious,  the  token  of 
widowhood  and  grief." 


East  and  safe  Method  of  Discharoiho  Grease 
Spots  from  Woollen  Cloths. 
Fuller'3-earth,or  tobacco  pipe-clay,  being  put  wet 
on  an  oil  jpot,  absorbs  Ihe  oil  as  the  water  evapo- 
rates, and  leaves  the  vegetable  or  animal  fibres  of 
cloth  clean,  on  heint;  beaten  or  brushed  out.  When 
the  spot  is  occasioned  by  tallow  or  wax,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  heat  the  part  cautiously  by  an  ir.n  or  ibe 
fire,  while  Ihe  cloth  is  drying.  In  some  kinds  of 
ijooils,  blolliiig  paiier,  brau,  or  raw  starch,  may  be 
Used  with  advantage. 
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(From  the  "Rural  Sporta.") 
HUNTING. 
The  liunling  of  Partridges,  is  ex|)ressl)'  mention 
ed  in  a  passage  of  Scripture,  id  chapter,  20  verse  of 
tlie  first   book  of  Samuel,  and  Dr.  Shaw  gives  an 
account,  how  it  is   practised  !>}•  the  Arabs,  observ- 
ing that  tliese  birds  become  languid  and  fatigued, 
after  they  have  been  hastily  put  up,  twice  or  thrice, 
they  immediately  run   in  upon,  and  kill  them  with 
their  Zerwattys  or  Bludgeons. 

A  thoughtless  propensity,  to  kill  all  the  game  pos- 
sible, at  stated  periods,  seems  to  mark  a  new  era,  in 
the  amusement  of  shooting,  which  was  formerly  re- 
sorted to  during  the  season,  as  a  species  of  diversion, 
affording  regular  exercise,  at  the  same  time  it  excit- 
ed and  improved  the  skill  of  the  marksman,  the  lat- 
ter appears  to  be  now  the  sole  object.  Undoubtedly 
those  gentlemen  who  strictly  preserve  their  man- 
nors,  may  destroy  the  produce  of  them  en  masse,  if 
so  determined,  but  this  rage  for  destruction,  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  shape  of  a  struggle,  for  exhibiting 
the  largest  number  of  certain  animals,  to  be  extir- 
pated within  the  limits  of  a  few  hours.  We  have 
selected  some  specimens  that  have  taken  place  du- 
ring the  last  seven  years. 

Lord  Rendlesham  and  party  killed  three  thmtsand 
>even  hundred  and  seventy-five  head  of  game,  during 
the  last  week  in  the  season  of  1807. 

At  the  latter  end  of  October,  Mr.  Coke  liad  a 
shooting  party  at  Holkham,  consisting  of  Mr.  Coke, 
Lord  Albemarle,  Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Collet,  Loni 
Tavistock,  Mr.  Wilbraham,  General  VValpole,  Mr. 
William  Fitzroy,  Lord  Spencer,  General  Keppel, 
Lord  Anson,  Lord  Bradford,  Lord  Althorpe,  Co- 
lonel Keppel.  They  killed  as  follows,  in  three  days 
shooting — Mr.  Coke  himself  beating  each  day. 

Part.     Phea.     Hares.     Rabbils.  W.Cock.  Var.     Total. 


16 

69 

266 

171 

8 

1 

531 

25 

49 

903 

183 

9 

2 

473 

5 

32 

IGO 

242 

12 

2 

453 

46       150 


631 


596 


29 
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Holkham — The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
game  killed  by  Mr.  Coke,  and  seven  other  gcotle- 
men,  in  two  weeks: 

1131  hares,  214  pheasants,  3.50  partridges,  883 
rabbits,  30  woodcocks,  12  wood  pigeons,  3  snipes — 
Total  28G3. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland,  at  Chevely  Park,  attended 
only  by  his  gamekeeper,  shot  one  hundred  and  nine 
head  of  game.  On  the  following  day,  all  the  sport- 
ing gentlemen  andiiark  ki-cpers,  went  out  and  killed 
as  much  game  as  filleil  faur  oiir  hnrsi:  carls.  The 
whole  was  dressed  on  the  day  of  the  grand  jubilee. 

The  same  year  were  shot,  from  September  the 
2l8t  to  November  the  1st,  at  Chevelcy,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 1310  partridges,  162  pheasants,  361 
hares,  196  rabbits.— Total,  2036. 


In  1810,  the  Earl  of  .If  rsey  and  some  friends,  shot 
at  Ostcrly  Park,  Jifly  brace  of  pheasants  and  one 
hundred  Hares. 

In  1811,the  Chasse  at  Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  when 
Earl  Moira,  and  several  other  shots  of  distinction, 
were  down  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Coke,  produced  to  the 
gartie  larder,  within  six  days,  the  following  cnormoas 
list  of  slaughter,  viz. 

Pheasants,         -  -         -         -        264 

Partridges,     -         -         -         -         -      314 
Woodcocks,      -         -         -        -  29 

Snipes,  -----         46 

Hares,      -----  283  , 

Rabbits,        -         -        -        -        -       371  : 


Total  killed. 
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A  Royal  Duke,  was  one  of  the  above  destructive 
corps,  but  being  of  the  military  order,  his  return,  or 
rather  the  return  made  for  him,  was  of  a  difTerent 
kind,  viz. 

0 


1  foot  marker,  slightly. 
1  groom,  severely. 


Killed  of  game. 
Wounded  in  the  legs, 
Wounded  in  the  face, 
Wounded  on  the  head  of  a  ?  .  ,    . 

friend,  > 

Ditto  on  the  left  rump,  1  horse. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  accompanied  by  two 
gentlemen,  in  Manton  woods,  near  Bawtry,  killed  in 
one  forenoon,  36  hares,  35  cock  pheasants,  18  rab- 
bits, and  1  woodcock.  His  Grace  is  famous  for  a 
breed  of  spaniels,  which  were  presented  to  one  of 
his  ancestors,  when  in  France,  by  the  Duke  de  No- 
ailles. 

Confined  to  quadrupeds,  this  is  by  no  means  an 
indifferent  sample.  At  a  great  hunt,  which  took 
place  in  1810,  at  Schorndorf,  in  Suabia,  94  stags, 
210  roe-bucks,  143  wild  boars,  26  foxes,  and  14 
hares,  were  killed. 

The  foregoing  registers,  manifest  the  care  neces- 
sary, in  rearing  and  defending  game,  from  the  de- 
vastation occasioned,  by  vermin  and  poachers,  and 
to  8up(ily  the  numbers,  which  are  essential  to  be 
killed,  to  bring  a  manor  into  decent  repute.  The 
following  shews  the  reward  held  out,  for  the  most 
expert  in  this  Science  of  Preservation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  game-keepers  of  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1811, 
at  Bury,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  a  large  silver 
powder  flask,  to  the  keeper  who  should  produce  the 
certificates,  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  hares,  phea- 
sants, and  partridges,  shot  at,  as  well  as  killed,  du- 
ring any  six  days,  from  the  eighth  of  October  to  the 
eighth  of  December,  Richard  Sharnlon  delivered 
vouchers  for  the  following  list,  and  obtained  the 
flask.  The  prize  is  given  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
sport,  estimating  the  number  of  guns,  and  the  extent 
of  land  in  strict  preserve.  Sharnton's  list  averaged 
three  guns,  and  his  extent  of  preserve  four  thousand 
acres. 

Killed.    Missed. 

Cock  pheasants,     378         199 

Hen  pheasants,         51  33 

Partridges,  506        301 

Hares,  177  94 


Total  shots.  1739       nearly  300  a  day! 

Sharnton  afterwards  produced  the  account  of  the 
vermin,  and  birds  of  prey,  that  he  had  destroyed  in 
the  last  twelve  months.  He  has  but  two  under- 
keppers. 

Foxes,  22     Hawks  of  all  kinds,    167 

Marlins,  3     Field  rats,  310 

Polecats,  31     Brown  owls,  13 

Stoats,  446     Wild  cats.  7 

Crows  aod  magpies,  120 


iT'liCl^  7JL^^2i^, 


Baltimore,  Fi)ID.\t,  September  26, 1828. 


iy-  The  Celebration  of  the  birth  day  of  the. 
suriving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
w;b  kept  up  this  year  with  increasing  relish  and  glad- 
nets. 

riie  family  of  the  venerable  patriarch  had  been 
saihering  under  the  manorial  roof  for  some  days 
previous,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  his  friends  found 
hin  on  the  20th  September,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
h*Uh  even  better  than  usual,  with  a  constitution 
balanced  and  preserved  by  regularity  and  temper- 
arCe,  and  spirits  animated  by  the  cordial  and  affec- 
lidiate  gratulations  of  his  friends,  on  the  completion 
ofhis  ninety  and  one-years.  Under  other  circum- 
sl;rcc8,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  a  company 
sonutnerous,  with  so  many  resources  for  conversa- 
tion and  amusement,  would  break  into  groups  and 
small  cTcles;  some  to  saunter  through  the  fields  and 
others  through  the  large  old  garden  to  gather  its  dc- 
licijus  fruits,  or  pluck  the  flowers  whose  splendour 
and  fiagrance  tempt  you  on  cvcrv  side;  that  the 
book  vorm  would  steal  from  the  gay  circle  to  pour 
over  sane  precious  volume  of  ancient  lore,  and  yet 
more  sirely  that  grace  and  beauty  would  attract  the 
regard:  of  all  who  had  an  eye  to  admire,  and  a  heart 
to  feel:  but  on  this  occasion  all  other  objects  seemed 
to  lose  heir  power  of  attraction,  and  the  "old  gen- 
tleman' to  fill  all  eyes  and  all  hearts.  Those  who 
were  mt  engaging  him  in  conversation  were  re- 
markin'  upon  his  healthful  appearance,  his  acti- 
vity, hi  cheerfulness;  the  purity  of  his  conver- 
sation aid  morals;  his  early  and  constant  patrio- 
tism, th  pregnant  events  of  his  life,  and  the  plea- 
sure he  nust  have  in  the  power  to  draw  upon  such 
a  boundess  store  of  interesting  recollections.  In 
short  so  completely  does  ho  engross  on  that  day  the 
admirathn  of  his  guests,  that  it  seems  as  if  each 
one  had  come  with  the  pallet  or  the  pen,  to  take  his 
portrait  or  to  write  the  memorabilia  of  his  early 
days,  wlilstyef  and  from  him  alone  they  may  be  had. 

In  tie  midst  however  of  the  Doughragan  cele- 
bration ivith  all  its  agreeable  associations  and  festi- 
vities, tie  duties  prescribed  by  religion  are  never 
forgottai  nor  omitted.  At  close  of  evening  the 
whole  lousehold,  while  and  black,  assemble  in  the 
old  chapel  near  the  mansion  to  unite  with  the  priest 
in  suppicating  the  benedictions  of  Heaven  on  the 
head  o'  the  family;  and  such  is  the  spirit  of  be- 
nevoleicc  that  pervades  the  whole  establishment, 
that  thp  very  slaves  wear  the  aspect  and  air  of 
comfort  and  hat)piness,  and  seem  to  feel  in  the  pa- 
ternal (are  bestowed  upon  them  all — how  true  It  is 
that  though 

i         '"Tis  the  primal  curse 
Yel  softened  into  mercy,  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a  Rroan." 

At  dinner  we  met  the  usual  offering  from  Hare- 
wood.  The  haunch  of  a  noble  buck  came  "smok- 
ing on  the  board,"  and  contributed  not  a  lillle  lo 
the  sttbtantial  recreations  of  the  day.  But  in  the 
height  of  this  "feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul,"  ive  did  not  forget  that  we  came  to  honour 
the  niiiety-sccnnd  birth  day;  and  in  the  moments  of 
gayest  hilarity  to  interpret  the  common  feeling,  you 
had  but  to  pronounce  the  sentiment. 

The  most  venerable  op  human  objects;  ex- 
treme 0M>  ace;  virtuous,  meai.thv,  cheerful, 
enlightened;  leaning  upon  the  affectionate 
devotion  of  numerous  and  happy  descempants, 

AND    the    ORATEFUL     admiration     of    a     POWKBFl'I. 
ANU  KEFUSLICAN  PEOPLE. 


^  We  take  the  occasion  to  express  our  gratifi- 
cation at  the  auspicious  commencement  of  a  sys- 
tematic undertaking  to  promote  the  improved  cul- 
ture of  the  rioe  in  and  about  this  city. 
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It  is  nccilli"»i  lo  ilivoll  on  the  more  eudy  i»nil  rapid 

ihtl'iision  of  iilortS  ami   iiiroriniilion  on  nil  subjects, 

1- the   assoeialion  of /oal  and   iulclliK<'ncc,  and   if 

c  liAve  not  lullierto  atleniled  these  nieclioKS  of  our 
most  respectable  cilizi-ns  for  «n  objfct  so  laudable 
and  so  conducive  to  the  pleasure  and  peisonal  com- 
fort of  families,  it  has  been  only  for  the  want  often, 
of  even  one  moment's  leisure.  On  a  particular 
account  we  rejoice  at  the  eslablislinient  of  tliis  so- 
ciety, because  it  vvill  atTord  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
posing of  the  sperini'-ns  of  wines,  cuttings  of  vines, 
seeds  of  new  and  valuable  grapes,  Stc.  which  we 
ol\en  receive  from  dilltrcnt  parts  of  the  United 
^>tates.  Thus  it  presents  the  best  chance  for  the 
cultivation  and  preservation  of  the  seed  of  supe- 
rior native  grapes  sent  ns  by  Mr.  Uavie  of  Caroli- 
na and  Mr.  \Vebb  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  an 
account  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  this  jour- 
nal. 

••At  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Society  for  pronwt- 
ing  the  Culture  of  the  I'inc,  holden  at  the  Athenaeum, 
Sept.  1st,  !S-iS,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
olTicers  of  the  Society,  viz: — General  Wm.  McDo- 
nald. President;  Henry  W.  Rogers,  Hce  President; 
.lobn  S.  C.  Monkur,  AL  D.  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ry; Philip  Poultney,  Recordiiis;  Secretary;  Zcbulon 
Waters.  Treasurer;  Richard  G.  Belt.  M.  D.,B.  I. 
Cohen,  George  Filzhugh,  Jr.  Charles  C.  Harper, 
Waller  Price.  Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  Robert  Sinclair, 
James  R.  Williams,  William  G.  Jones,  Directors; 
John  B.  Morris,  William  Gibson,  James  Cox, 
Judijej." 

Martlakd  Aoricultdral  Societv. 

Thursday,  l3th  September,  1828. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Martla.nd  Agriculidral 
SociETT  met  this  day  at  Brookland  Wood,  the  resi- 
dence of  Richard  Caton. 

Present,  seven  members  and  the  Correspotding 
and  Recording  Secretaries. 

The  President  being  absent,  R.  Caton  was  called 
to  the  chair. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  fix  a  time  for  the 
next  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  Report,  that  they  have 
determined  on  Thursday,  the  16lh  day  of  October 
next,  and  that  arrangements  be  made  to  ha\e  the 
premiums  awarded  and  delivered  on  that  day. 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimously  Rcsohed  that 
T.  W.  Coke,  Esq  ,  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coftjn,  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  and  William  Jacob,  Esq ,  of  Great 
lintain;  M.  Girod  de  L'ain,  of  Prance;  Joze  Sil- 
vestre  Rebello,  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Bra- 
zds;  John  Young,  Esq.,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  bo,  and 
they  are  hereby  elected  honourary  Members  ol  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society;  and  that  the  d  plo- 
ina  of  the  Society,  signed  by  the  President  and 
countersigned  by  the  Secretary,  be  forwarded  to 
each  of  them  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Trustees  then  adjourned  lo  meet  at  H.  V. 
Somerrille's,  on  Saturday,  the  Ulh  day  of  October 
next. 


Darby's  View  of  the  United  States. 

This  geographical  survey  of  the  United  Stales  is 
now  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  we  avail  our- 
selves of  a  copy  of  the  sheets  as  far  as  printed,  to 
notice  its  contents  and  arrangement. 

The  author  thus  expresses  the  intention  of  the 
treatise:  "There  are  many  subjects  of  iiiiporlancc 
which  neither  the  brevity  nor  scope  of  the  View  will 
admit;  my  purpose  in  writing  it  was  geographical 
delineation,  and  not  political  disquisition;  therefore 
whenever  the  latter  is   introduced,  it  is  incidental." 

Chap.  1.,  contains  a  brief  historical  introduction, 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  great  leading  events  which 
preceded,  and  contributed  to  suggest  and  accele- 
rate, and  which  eventuated  in  the  establishment  of 
English  and  French  colonies  in  North  America. 
This  historical  sketch  is  closed  by  a  chronological 


table,  which  continues  the  chain  of  evenls  in  the 
general  history  of  the  Unilcil  States,  to  the  last  ap- 
porliDnnirnt  of  representation  in  the  Huuic  of  Re- 
prrsiiitatives,  ISJ-J. 

(.'Ii.ip.  -i,  contains  a  survey  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion, extent  and  general  features  of  the  United 
Statrs. 

Ch.ip.  3.  Geographical  view  of  the  Southern  sec- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Slope  of  the  United  States, 
from  Florida  Point  to  the  Basin  of  Roanoke,  inclu- 
sive. 

Chap.  -1.  Geographical  view  of  the  Middle  sec- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  from  the  basin  of  the 
Chesapeake  to  that  of  the  Delaware,  inclusive. 

Cha|?:  5.  Geographical  view  of  the  nurtli-eastern 
siolion  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  from  the  basin  of  the 
lluilson  to  that  of  the  Narraganset,  inclusive. 

Cliap.  6.  Geographical  view  of  the  north-eastern 
sectiun  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  from  Barnstable  isth- 
mus to  the  mouth  of  Si.  Lawrence. 

Chap.  7.  Geographical  view  of  St.  Lawrence  ba- 
sin, including  not  alone  that  part  comprised  in  the 
Unitetl  Stales,  but  the  entire  Canadian  sea,  with  its 
u.vpansive  lakes  and  numerous  and  capacious  rivers. 

Chap.  8.  Geographical  view  of  the  Great  Central 
Basin  of  the  Mississippi. 

Chap.  9.  Basin  of  Columbia  or  Oregon,  complet- 
ing the  physical  geography  of  the  United  States. 

Chap.  10,  is  occupied  with  a  philosophical  view 
of  the.  climate  of  the  United  States. 

I'hi^  is  as  far  as  a  cursory  glance  can  enable  us  to 
judge  of  a  very  important  part  of  the  treatise  be- 
fore us.  The  author  seems  to  have  availed  himself 
of  the  latest  and  most  authentic  sources  of  inlor- 
mation,  and  to  have  condensed  in  ample  tables,  very 
extended  observations  on  temperature  and  preva- 
lent winds.  If  such  a  chapter  does  not  decide  the 
character  of  our  climate,  it  must  go  far  towards 
affording  data  for  a  true  theory  of  its  meteorology. 
The  following  concluding  remarks,  we  are  induced 
to  place  before  our  readers,  as  they  express  the  in- 
duction drawn  by  the  author  from  the  previous  re- 
corded facts: 

"A  radical  meteorological  revolution  could  be 
possible  only  from  a  change  in  the  present  order  of 
things  on  this  planet,  and  that  as  long  as  the  earth 
revolves  in  her  orbit,  with  her  present  distance  from 
the  centre  of  motion,  with  her  axis  inclined  as  it  is 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  whilst  the  two  great  elements 
on  her  surface,  air  and  water,  retain  their  consti- 
tuent organization  and  relative  quantity,  so  long 
will  the  mean  temperature  of  any  given  part  of  the 
earth  maintain  a  near  equality  in  a  cycle  of  a  few 
years. 

"These  conclusions  are  rationally  drawn  from 
the  tenor  of  all  history.  View  human  beings  in 
their  relations  with  domesticated  animals  and  culti- 
vated vegetables,  and  we  find  in  the  same  countries, 
that  from  the  earliest  ages,  similar  modes  of  life 
were  pursued.  The  bread-producing,  the  villife- 
rous, and  oleaginous  plants;  the  horse,  camel,  sheep, 
elephant,  &tc.  remain  restricted  lo  the  same  geogra- 
phical limits,  over  which  the  vegetables  grew  and 
the  animals  roamed  since  human  observations  were 
put  on  record. 

"It  is  no  hazard  to  assert,  after  the  proofs  adduc- 
ed, that  the  interior  of  the  United  States  has  a  na- 
tural climate  in  perfect  accordance  with  its  relative 
position  and  height.  That  the  climates  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  western  continent  exhibit  the 
same  specific  difl'erences  found  to  exist  on  like  ex- 
tremes of  Europe  and  Asia.  On  any  given  place 
in  the  temperate  zones  of  our  planet,  great  discre- 
pancies of  mean  temperature  will  occur  in  succes- 
sive short  periods  of  time,  but  in  a  cycle  of  twenty 
or  thirty,  or  at  most  filly  years,  all  the  possible  ex- 
tremes will  be  included."  Chapter  10,  clos>:s  the 
physical  part  of  the  work,  and  is  followed  by  the 
political  geography. 

Chap.  U,  contains  the  General  V^iew  of  the  Uni- 


ted Stales,  coiiiiMcncinK  wth  the  aggregatr  and  pro- 
grrsMVe  populalion  Mr.  Darby,  in  hit  (ieogntpbi- 
cul  Dictionary,  had  already  entered  on  thii  subject 
with  views  of  ulliniale  augmpiilation  far  beyond 
any  other  wrilcr  on  the  slaliilio  of  the  United 
Slates.  In  the  View,  the  stalrmenU  in  the  Dic- 
tionary are  repealed  and  sustained,  by  reasoning 
which  well  deserves  most  serious  attention. 

'i'he  analysis  of  the  population  is  followed  by  > 
survey  of  the  existing  and  projected  canilt  and 
roads  of  the  Unileil  States  ami  Canada.  The  lat- 
ter subject  is  one  ol  most  \ilal  iniporlancc,  and  ex- 
hibits, in  the  words  of  the  author,  a  most  singular 
fact:  "There  is  at  this  tnoment  ( Seiitemher ,  18-28, > 
more  canal  and  road  improventent  in  progreu  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  than  there  is  on  the  tvhole 
residue  of  the  earth." 

Chap.  12,  closes  the  work,  and  comprises  a  speci- 
fic, though  brief  view  of  each  state  and  territory; 
Ibeir  relative  position;  outlines;  extent,  and  general 
features,  with  a  list  subjoined  of  all  the  counties 
and  their  seats  of  justice;  and  also,  the  population 
according  to  the  census  of  18J0. 
_  From  such  very  brief  notice  as  the  nature  of  the 
Farmer  renders  practicable,  the  general  tenor  of 
"The  View  of  the  United  States,"  can  be  seen. — 
Such  a  work  was  a  desideratum,  and  we  need  not 
say,  ought  to  find  its  way  into  every  department  of 
society.  It  brings  up.  in  one  portable  well  printed 
volume  ISroo.,  of  about  600  pages,  the  geography 
of  the  United  Stales  to  the  present  year,  and  gives 
what  is  no  where  else  extant — a  full  list  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  with  their  seats  of  justice,  of  course  the 
principal  post-otfioes  in  every  section  of  the  United 
Stales.  There  can  be  no  family  or  profession  to 
which  such  a  companion  will  not  be  an  acquisition. 

'I1ie  attendant  maps  are  to  be  M;  one  of  the 
north-eastern  slates;  one  of  the  northern  part  of 
Maine,  intended  to  elucidate  the  grounds  of  contro- 
versy respecting  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  that  quarter;  one  of  New 
York;  one  of  the  vicinity  of  Niagara,  containing 
the  route  of  the  Welland  canal;  one  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey;  one  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Delaware;  one  of  North  and  South  Carolina;*  one 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama;  one  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana;  one  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  one 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  one  of  Missouri  and  Illi- 
nois; with  a  small  general  chart  of  the  world. 

The  maps  were  prepared  by  the  publiiher,  Mr. 
H.  S.  Tanner,  of  Philadelphia,  so  extensively  and 
so  advantageously  known  for  the  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance of  his  geographical  delineations. 

It  is  expected  the  View  will  be  published  in  all 
the  ensuing  month,  (October,)  price  J3.00. 


$^TnE  Latest  News  and  its  Effects. — We 
extract  a  few  of  the  leading  items  of  late  intelli- 
gence from  Europe.  The  elfect  of  bad  weafher  for 
their  harvests,  and  of  short  crops  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  our  own  and  Canada,  upon  the  price 
of  bread  stuffs,  is  best  seen  by  our  quotation  of 
prices,  which  is  always  made  with  reference  to  the 
latest  sales,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy. 

The  following  general  views  from  the  National 
Gazelle  are  better  than  any  thing  we  could  offer  on 
the  political  aspect  and  state  of  things  as  respects 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

"Our  readers  will  see  that  London  intelligence  to 
the  2-2d  ult.  has  been  received  at  New  York.  No 
further  official  advices  from  the  Russian  head  quar- 
ters had  arrived.  The  opinions  of  the  British  and 
French  editors  are  various  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  obstacles  which  the  Russians  were  to  encounter. 
The  defiles  of  the  Balkan  mountains,  Shurola  and 
Adrianople,  are  represented  by  some  as  offering 
great  difficulties;  and  it  is  contended  that  'the  capa- 
bility of  resistance  in  Constantinople  itself  proba- 
bly exceeds  the  whole  defensible  strength  of  the 
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Perfiaii  empire."  On  the  oilier  liaiiil,  wiili  ic;;aid 
to  Conslaiilinople,  Cuptain  Jones,  of  tlic  linlish 
navy,  whose  book  of  Travels  contains  ample  infor- 
mation respcctins  that  capital  and  its  vicniily,  and 
the  Ucv.  Dr.  Walsh,  whose  authority  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  great  on  the  subject,  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  should  it  be  approached,  it  must  quick- 
ly fall,  in  consc(pience  of  the  facility  of  cutting  off 
its  supplies  of  water.  It  is  positively  asserted  by 
the  Loiulon  Courier  that  the  French  expedition  to 
the  Morea  was  concerted  with  Uussia  as  well  as 
England.  We  doubt  not  that  important  arrange 
ments  have  been  made  by  the  principal  cabinets, 
which  will  be  disclosed  ere  long;  and  that  the  pre- 
sent British  ministry  have  not  been  wanting  in  pro- 
vidence and  energy." 

"We  have  our  regular  file  of  the  Courier  de  Smyr- 
nedown  to  the  5th  July  inclusive.  Theiletails  which 
it  furnishes  respecting  Turkish  and  Grecian  affairs 
possess  considerable  interest,  though  ihey  be  not  of 
later  date  than  the  information  brought  by  the  way 
of  Liverpool.  The  articles  from  (Jonslanlinople 
are  direct  and  authentic.  In  the  course  of  June 
the  Turkish  Uovrrnment  was  making  the  greatest 
efforts  to  fortify  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  and 
in  particular  to  protect  the  aqueducts  by  which  the 
capital  is  supplied.  The  Captain  Pacha  directed  in 
person,  the  completion  of  the  works  of  dclence.  A 
number  of  Russian  prisoners  had  arrived  and  were 
well  lodged  and  fed.  VAhat  is  more  remarkable, 
the  governor  of  Smyrna,  on  the  1st  July,  gave  per- 
mission to  a  Russian  ship  to  enter  the  port,  dis- 
charge her  cargo,  and  take  another.  No  Russian 
subjects  had  been  molested.  A  very  large  Turkish 
force  was  assembled  under  the  walls  of  Adrianople, 
and  a  levy  cii  masse  had  been  ordered  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces. Every  able  bodied  Mussulman  was  com- 
manded to  enlist.  We  translate  the  loUowing  para- 
graph in  order  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  feelings  and 
preparations  of  the  Forte. 

ConstaiHinople,  June  25. 
"Four  hundred  Russian  prisoners  arrived  here 
to-day,  and  have  been  billeted  on  householders. 
Th&  Sultan  issued  orders  not  to  resist  pertinaciously 
the  passage  of  the  Danube,  but  to  concentrate 
strength  and  effort  for  Shunila,and  the  defile  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains.  The  Grand  Vizier  is  about  to 
proceed  to  Adrianople  with  the  levy  en  masse— the 
Captain  Pacha  goes  to  Varna  by  land.  A  decree 
has  been  read  in  all  the  moscjues,  by  which  every 
man  between  the  ages  of  filtecn  and  sixty  is  order- 
ed to  arm  and  hold  himself  ready  to  march.  In  a 
few  days,  Constantinople  alone  will  produce  a  con- 
tingent of  150,000  nitn.  No  one  doubts  at  present 
that  the  Turks  will  make  a  desperate  resistance.— 
The  people  yield  submissively  to  the  orders  of  tlic 
government  and  seem  resigned  to  whatever  event 
The  Sultan  has  directed  that  a  general  engagement 
should  be  avoided  with  the  ulni(>-.t  care  until  the 
Russians  arrive  at  the  Balkans.  A  partisan  war  is 
preferred.  An  innumerable  miillitude  of  armed 
Tuiks  will  harrass  and  thin  the  invading  host  on 
every  side. 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  under  date 
of  Monday,  half  past  one  o'clock,  P.  M.  has  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: — 

The  Fi.our  Market. 

We  learn  that  sales  have  been  made  this  morning 
of  Troy  lloural  7  7-8.  The  news  by  the  Colunibia 
does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  nialcrial 
change  in  public  sentiment. 

The  Philadelphia  Aurora  of  Tuesday  says: — 
"The  acrouiils  of  Hie  British  crop.s,  and  of  the 
London  market,  furnished  liy  the  arrival  of  the  pac- 
ket ship  Columbia,  at  New  York,  produced  no 
change  in  our  market  for  (lour  yesterday.  Holders 
(till  ask  (7,  which  we  quote  as  the  nominal  price." 


A  letter  dated  Plymouth,  Kng-  August  24lli,  to  a 
respectable  house  in  New  York,  states  the  opinion 
thai  in  consequence  of  the  long  surccssion  of  bad 
weather,  they  have  no  doubt  that  the  averages  in 
England  will  require  supplies  from  the  U.  Slates. — 
The  letter  also  adds  that  the  (irice  of  sweet  flour  in 
bond,  at  Liverpool,  was  26  to  23  shillings. 

(From  the  American.) 

We  continue  to  day,  our  extracts  from  the  Lon- 
don papers  received  by  the  shipColumbia  atN.York. 

A  meeting  was  about  to  be  held  in  London  to  pe- 
tition parliament  for  the  removal  of  the  legal  disa- 
bilities under  which  the  Jews  now  labor.  The  Cou- 
rier is  in  favor  of  the  measure,  *hic-h,  it  says,  would 
not  be  more  beneficial  to  their  character  and  salva- 
tion than  it  woiihl  be  honorable  to  the  character  and 
policy  of  the  British  government.  [Amen!  say  we. 
As  to  the  character  and  policy  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment— as  to  the  character  and  salvation  of  the 
Jews — how  can  they  depend  on  any  earthly  power 
or  tribunal.] 

The  Courier  asserts  that  the  resignation  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  {Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Bri- 
tish Navy,)  was  not  occasioned  by  political  causes. 
No  successor  had  yet  been  appointed. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  announced  the  sailing  of 
the  French  squadron  from  Toulon  on  the  17th  Aug. 
with  9000  troops.  Another  squadron,  with  more 
troops,  was  to  follow. 

The  French  expedition  was  expected  to  reach  the 
Morea  by  the  last  of  August,  when  it  is  said  a  Joint 
declaration  would  be  issued  by  the  Ministers  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  at  Corfu. 

'I'he  Biilish  covernment  consider  the  blockade  of 
Madeira,  as  confined  to  the  port  of  Funchal. 

(From  the  London  World,  August  20.) 
The  Weather  and  the  Crops. 

Were  we  to  copy  all  the  articles  on  the  weather 
and  the  state  of  the  crops,  that  have  appeared  in 
(he  London  and  provincial  papers  since  our  last,  we 
should  nearly  fill  our  columns  with  them,  and  they 
would  after  all,  be  only  a  representation  of  the  same 
facts,  applieable  to  dillerent  places.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves,  therefore  with  briefly  stating,  that  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  the  harvest  has  begun 
with  good  prospects  of  a  favourable  issue.  All  ac- 
counts concur  in  assf;rling  that  the  corn  has  suffer- 
ed, comparatively  with  the  anticipations,  very  lit- 
tle; and  generally  there  is  an  average  [iroduce. 
The  great  lus»  has  been  in  the  hay;  which,  in  many 
places,  es|)ecially  on  low  lands,  has  been  either  car- 
ried otl"  by  the  Hoods,  or  rolled  by  long  continued 
moisture.  In  Ireland  the  weather  has  upon  the 
whole  been  gooil,  and  crops  there  are  reported  to 
be  abundant,  more  especially  potatoes. 

The  state  of  the  weather  h.<s  not  of  late  differed 
in  France  from  what  it  has  been  in  this  country. 
R.iins  have  been  abundant  in  almost  all  its  provin- 
ces. Ncverth'-less,  the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  in 
some  markets,  and  that  of  bread  underwent  a  de- 
cline in  proportion.  From  all  parts  of  France  it  is 
slated  that  the  harvest  has  not  sulfercd  the  damage 
which  had  been  apprehended  from  the  bad  weath- 
er; the  farmers,  however,  are  represented  as  anx- 
ious for  a  suspension  of  the  rain.  Some  fears  being 
entertained  respecting  the  harvest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris,  the  nielropolilan  Archhishop  had  or- 
dered that  prajers  should  lie  oll'i-red  up  m  all  his 
parishes  for  the  cessation  of  the  rain. 

Iln/is. — From  the  unsettled  slate  of  the  weather, 
our  reports  from  the  hop  planlatnins  arc  not  quite 
so  favorable  as  they  have  been.  The  plant  in  many 
-ilualiuns,  especially  on  Ibe  stiff  soils,  begins  to 
show  the  effects  of  the  continued  and  heavy  rains 
that  have  fal'en  of  lale,  and  a  further  coiilinuance 
of  ihis  weallier,  it  is  uiuchlcared  will  prove  tcrious 
to  the  coming  crop- 


We  extract  the  following  paragraph,  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  harvest  in  East  Gothland,  from  a 
German  paper: — 

"Slnckliolni,  July  29. — The  harvest  is  so  uncom- 
monly fine,  that  the  farmers  in  East  Gothland,  one 
of  our  most  fertile  provinces,  can  now  hardly  ob- 
tain five  rix  dollars  per  ton  for  rye.  Hay  is  cheap- 
er than  it  has  been  during  the  last  20  years." 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Maryland 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  October  next. 
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a  .8 each;  Tomatoes,  peck,  .23;  Onions,  bush.  .80;  Cu- 
cumbe.'-s,  pickling,  per  hundred,  .25;  Beets,  bunch,  .6i; 
Turlips,  bush  1.00;  Farlridges,  .8  cah;  prime  Beef  on 
the  hoof,  5.50  a  6.00. 
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AGB-ICUXiTURZl. 


(From  I.oiiilou's  F.ncyclopa-dia  of  Agriculluro.) 
THE  SIlUKINli  OK  HORSES. 

The  imiwrtanct  of  the  subject  of  shoeing  to  the 
nTiculturisI,  is  suirK-icnily  atteslcJ  liy  tlic  immense 
number  of  inventions  ul.icli  llic  ingenuity  of  philo 
gophers  an.l  artists  are  every  ilay  devising,  to  render 
the  system  com|.lcte.  Almost  every  vclermary  pro- 
fessor lias  liis  (\ivourite  shoe;  and  we  hn<l  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  of  the  present  day  endeavouring  to 
force  on  our  notice,  and  introduce  into  our  stables, 
the  French  n.ethod;  uhuh,  with  the  exception  ol 
the  mode  of  nailins  on.  White  observes,  is  the  very 


worst  he  ever  saw.    The  French 
shoe  (n)  has  a  wide  wcli  towards 
the  toe,  and  is  concave  above, 
and  convex    below   (b.)  on    the 
ground  surfice,  by  which  neither 
the  toe  nor  heel  touch  the  ground 
(c;)  but  the  horse  stands  pretty 
much  in  the  same  way  with  an 
unhappy  cat,  shod  by  unlucky 
boys  with  walnut  shells.    But  as 
Blaine  cbservcs,  in  reference  to 
these  inventions,  "no  one  form 
of  foot  defence  can  be  otriTcd  as 
an  universal  pattern."     It  is,  he 
continues,  plain   that  the  princi- 
jiles  of  shoeing  ought  to  be  those  that  allow  as  lit- 
tle departure  from  nature  as  circumstances  will  jus- 
tily.     The  practice,  also,  should  be  strictly  conso- 
nant to  the  principles;  and  both  on^lit  to  consist, 
first,  in  removing  no  parts  but  those  which,  if  the 
bare  hoof  were  applied   to  natural  ground,  would 
remove  of  themselves.     Secondly,  in  bringing  such  I 
parts  in  contact  with  the  ground  (generally  speak- 
ir.p.)   as  are  opposed   to    it   in  an  unshod  slate;  and 
above   all,  to   endeavour  to   preserve   the  original 
form  of  the  foot,  by  framing  the  shoe  thereto;  but 
never  to  alter  the  foot  to  the  defence.    The  shoe  at 
present  made  at  the  forges  of  the  most  respectable 
smiths  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  throughout  the 
kingdom,  if  it  have  not  all  the  requisites,  is,  how- 
ever, so  much  improved  on,  that  with  some  altera- 
tions, not  difficult  either   to  direct  or  adopt,  is  the 
one  we  shall  hold  up  as  the  most  eligible  for  gene- 
ral shoeinpr.     It  is  not  that  a  better  might  not  be 
offered   to  the  notice;  and  in  fact  such  a  one  we 
shall  present  to  our  readers;  but  so  averse  are  the 
generality    of   smiths   to  have  any    improvements 
forced  on  them,  and   so  obstinately  determined  are 
they  to  adhere  to   the  forms  handed  down  to  them 
by  their  forefathers,  that  their  stupidity  or  malevo- 
lence, or  both,  frequently  makes  the  improvement 
itself,  when  seemingly  acquiesced  in,  a  source  of 
irreparable  injury.     It  is  for  these  reasons  we  would 
recommend  to  agriculturists  in  general,  a  modified 
slioe  of  the  common  stamp. 

The  improved  shoe  for  c^eneral  use  is  rather  wider 
than   what   is   usually  made.  ,^S.] 

Its  nail  holes  (a,)  extend  no      /^^^ 
further    towards    the    heels  i^f^^/'  ^ 
than  is  actually  necessary  for  ^^p'       ^ 
security;    by  which  the  ex-,g=S 
pansion  of  these  parts  is  en  ^^^7^ 
eouraged,  and  contraction  lal|^[ 
avoided.     To  strengthen  theijj^ 
attachment,  and  to  make  up  ,%: 
for  this  liberty  given  to  the  ^= 
heels,  the   nails    should    be 

carried  around  the  front  of  the  shoe,  (c.)  The  nail 
holes,  on  the  under  or  ground  surface  of  the  shoe 
(a,)  are  usually  formed  in  a  gutter,  technically  called 
the  fullering;  but  in  the  case  of  heavy  treading 
powerful  horses,  this  gutter  may  be  omitted,  or  if 
adopted,  the  shoe  in  that  part  may  be  steeled.  The 
vreb,  should  be  quite  even  on  the  foot  or  hoof  sur- 
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face,  (b.)  and  not  only  be  rather  wider,  but  it  hhuuld 
alto  have  rather  mure  substance  than  is  cumiiiun: 
from  half  an  inch  to  five-ciKlilhs  in  thickness,  ac- 
corilinK  to  circunistancf,  furnis  a  fair  proportion; 
wh.  n  it  is  less,  it  is  Biil,  in  wearing,  to  bend  to  pres- 
sure and  force  out  the  clinches.  A  great  error  is 
cuniinitled  in  selling;  shoes  out  so  iinich  wider  than 
the  heels  themselves:  this  error  has  been  dcviseil 
to  correct  another,  which  has  been  that  of  letting 
horses  go  too  long  without  shoeing;  in  which  casi-, 
if  the  heels  of  the  shoe  were  not  too  wide  original- 
ly, as  the  foot  grew,  they  became  lost  within  the 
heels;  and  thus  bruised  and  produced  corns:  but  as 
we  will  suppose  that  few  will  wish  to  enter  into  a 
certain  error  to  avuid  an  uncertain  one,  so  we  re- 
commend that  the  heels  of  the  shoe  should  stand 
only  wide  enough  to  prevent   the  expansion  of  the 


(jiiarlcrs  pushing  the  heels  of  the  feet  over  the  outer 


edge  of  the  heels  of  the  shoe:   for  which  purpose,  if 
Ihf  iron    project   rather   less   than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  instead  of  thiec-eighlhs,  or  even  half  an  inch, 
as  it  frequently  docs,  many  advantages  will  be  gain 
ed.     Whoever   attentively   examines   a   shoe   tvcU 
set  off  at  the  heels,  as  it  is  termed,  will  find  only 
one-third  of  its  flat  surface  protecting  the   heels; 
the  remainder  projects   beyond,  and  serves  hut  to 
form  a   shelf  to  lodge  dirt   on;  or  as  a  convenient 
clip  for  another  horse  to  tread  on;  or  for  the  wearer 
to  cut  his  own  legs  with;  or  to  afford  a  more  ready 
hold  for  the  suction  of  clayey  grounds  to  force  otf 
the  shoe  by.    The  heels  of  the  common  shoe  are 
likewise   not  in  general   sufficiently   long  for   the 
protection   of  the  foot;   and    which  defect,   more 
linn  a  want  of  width,  causes  the  tendency  to  press 
on  the  crust  of  the  heels.     It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served, that   if  the   decreased   width   of  the  outer 
standing  of  the  heels,  and  the  increased  width  of  the 
web,  should  make  the  inner  angle  of  the  shoe  heel 
in  danger  of  interfering  with   the  frog,  the  corner 
may  be  taken  otT.     in    forging   litis  al,oc.  It  mny  be 
bevelled,  or  left   plane  on    both   surfaces,  or  rather 
nearly  so,  for  it  is  usual  with  most  smiths  to  thin  it 
in  some  degree  towards  the  inner  edge-     This  shoe 
is  applicable  to  most   feet,  is  easily  formed,  and,  as 
suih.in  country  places,  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 
The  injurious  effects  of  hud  shoeing  would   only 
bo  required  to  be  known  to  excite  every  endeavour 
to  obviate  them;  and  there  arc  some  circumstances 
in  the  more  common  shoes  of  country  smiths,  that 
ought  to  be  impressed  on   the  mind  of  every  agri- 
culturist, and  guarded   against   by  every  one  who 
possesses  a  horse-     It  is  too  frequently  observed  that 
the  ground  side  of  their  shoe  is  convex,  and  that 
the  inward  rim,  when  the  foot  is  on  the  ground,  is 
the  lowest  part,  on  which  it  is  evident  the  weight 
must  first  press;  and   by  which   pressure  the  crust 
will  be  forcibly  thrust  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
shoe;  and  the   only   resistance   offered    to  its  being 
forced  from  it,  dejiends    on    the   nails  and  clinches, 
instead   of  its  just  application  to   the  ground,  and 
the  support  derived    from   the   uniform    pressure  of 
the  whole.     Every   shoe  sho'ild,  therefore,  be  per- 
fectly level  on   its   ground  surf^ice:  nor  should  any 
shoe  be  put  on  that  has   not    been   tried  on  a  plane 
iron  purposely  made  for  such  trial;   which  irons  are 
kept   in   some    smithies,  but  are    absent    from  too 
many.     The   substance  of  the  shoe   should  be  the 
same  throughout,  forming  two  pirallei  lines  of  up- 
per and  under  surface;  in  plain  language,  the  heels, 
instead  of  being  clubbed,  as  is  loo  frequent,  should 
be  the  exact  thickness  of  the  toe.     Neither  should 
the  width  at  the  heels  iliminish  in  the  proportion  it 
usually  does;  on  the  contrary,  for  a  perfectly  formed 
foot,   the  web   should   present   an   uniform  width 
throughout. 

Varieties  inform  of  foot,  differences  in  size.xcci^ht, 
and  ttses  of  horses,  will  necessarily  make  deviations 
in  the  form  and  substance  of  shoes.  The  very  shoe 
recommended,  may  be  considered  as  a  variation 
from  vfhat  would  be  immediately  necessary,  were 


the  feet  generally  perfect;  but  it  is  to  bo  considered 
that  there  are  but  very  few  feel  but  what  have  ua- 
iliTgone  some  unravourable  ulleralion  in  Ihi-ir  form, 
which  makes  them  very  sensible  to  roncu»«ion.  Il 
is  for  this  rcanun,  therefore,  thai  il  in  recommended, 
that  a  shoe  be  used,  fur  grnenil  purposei,  tome- 
whal  wider  and  thicker  than  the  coiiiniuii  one.  In 
weak,  tender,  fl'-xililc  feet,  it  tvill  be  founil  particu- 
larly advantageous;  and  here  the  benefit  of  wide 
heels  to  the  shoe  will  he  must  np|>arenl.  liood  as 
the  roads  now  are,  yet  most  horses  arc  occasionally 
subjected  to  travel  on  bad  ones;  some  know  no 
other  to  these,  Ihe  addiiion  of  one,  or  at  the  most, 
two  ounces  to  each  shoe,  is  nothing;  but  the  cane 
to  the  horse  and  its  superior  covering,  as  well  as 
support,  is  incalculable.  In  very  young,  very  light, 
and  very  firm  feet,  Ihe  width  and  substance  may 
be  somewhat  diniinishcd  at  pleasure,  and  particu- 
larly in  situations  where  Ihe  roads  are  uniformly 
good;  but  a  very  long  and  extensive  experience 
has  assured  us,  that  the  shoe  pourtraycd,  is  one  «vell 
calculated  to  meet  the  ordinary  purposes  of  travel- 
ling, and  (he  present  state  of  the  art  of  horse  shoe- 
ing. 

Jin  improved  shoe  on  Ihe  present  plan,  would  be 
found  to  unite  all  the  perfections  of  the  modern 
English  improvements,  with  some  derived  from  our 
neighbours  the  Ficnrh.  What  has  since  been  called 
a  seiited  shoe,  was  introdnc-  -'=?!    ,^T  - 

ed  by  Osmer;  but  fiom  tli'- 
obstinacy  an<l  ignorance  i  l 
smiths,  as  it  could  not   he  -  .-^z 

brought  into  general  use,      

became  little  thought  of,  un-.?0g|[ 
til    revived    by    C'laik,    of  [ 
Edinburgh;  by  whom  it  wa3| 
patronized  and  recommend- 
ed.    It  finally  was  taken  up  S= 
by  Moorcroft,  and  has  ever   ''P"        f 
since  attracted  some  attention,  and  continues  to  be 
lorgvJ  in  some  shops  where   the  work  is  superiorly 
done;    and    whei-»    (he    employers   have    liberality 
enough  to  pay  for  such  work,  nnd  judgment  enough 
to  discriminate  between  its  advantages  and  those  of 
the  common  shoe.     If  to  this  shoe  were  added  the 
French  mode  of  fastening  it  to  the  foot,  we  think 
the  improvement  would  almost  shut  out  all  others. 
On  examining  Ihe  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
shoe  presents  a  flat  surface  opposed  to  the  ground; 
(a,)  but  a  concave  one  towards  the  sole,  (fc,)  but 
that  this  concavity  does  not  begin,  as  in  some  seat- 
ed shoes,  near  the  outer  edge,  but  embraces  two- 
thirds  only  of  the  web,  leaving  by  this  means  a  suf- 
ficient surface,  for  the  crusi:   but  this  bevelling  is 
not  intended  to  reach  the  heels;  it  stops  short  of 
them  (c,)  leaving  the  web  at  this  part  plane  for  the 
heels  to  rest  upon.     The  great  advantages  of  this 
seating  are,  first,  that  as  the  crust  rests  on  a  flat 
surface  instead  of  an  inclined  plane,  as  most  of  the 
common   forged  shoes  presents,  so  its   position   is 
maintained   entire,  and   the   inclination  to  contrac- 
tion is  in  a  great  degree  avoided.     The  nailinf;  on 
of  this  shoe  we  would  recommend  to  he  after  the 
French  method,  which  consists  in  conical  nail  holes, 
punched  wilh  a  square  countersink,  (d,)  into  which 
are  received  conical  nails  (e.)  which  exactly  611  up 
the  countersink;  by  which  means  so   long  as  any 
part  of  Ihe  base  of  Ihe  nail  remains,  the  shoe  must 
be  held  firmly  on,  and  which  is  not  Ihe  only  advan- 
tage  gained;    for   the    nail    holes    being   obliquely 
formed,  and  at  some  distance   from  Ihe  outer  rim. 
act  less  detrimentally  on  the  crust  of  Ihe  foot. 

To  prepare  the  foot  for  the  application  of  the  shot, 
is  also  an  important  consideration.  Avoid  taking 
off  more  than  one  shoe  at  a  time;  otherwise  Ihe 
edges  of  the  crust  become  broken  away.  Observe 
that  the  clinches  are  all  carefully  removed.  Let  the 
rough  edges  of  the  crust  be  rasped  away;  after 
which,  the  sole  should  be  pared  throughout,  until  a 
strong  pressure  wilh  the  thumb  can  produce  some 
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yielding;;  too  slions;e  a  soli-  tends  to  ln'at  and  con- 
traction, too  weak  a  one  uill  not  require  parins;. — 
In  this  parin;;,  imitate  the  natural  arcli  of  the  sole 
as  much  as  possible.  The  line  of  concavity  should 
not  begin,  as  it  usually  is  made  to  do,  from  the  ex- 
treme margin  of  the  foot,  but  should  bes;in  from 
the  inner  line  of  the  crust  only;  by  uhiih  means 
the  crust,  or  outer  wall  of  the  hoof,  will  have  a 
firm  bearin;;  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  shoe.  Let 
no  heated  shoe  be  applied  to  correct  the  inequali- 
ties that  may  be  left,  unless  it  is  for  a  moment,  only 
to  observe,  but  not  burn  them;  but  still  more  care- 
fully avoid  putting  a  pb>ne  shoe  on  an  uneven  foot. 
The  portion  of  sole  between  the  bars  and  quar- 
ters should  be  always  pared  out  as  the  surest  pre- 
ventive aj;ainst  corns.  'I'he  heels  also  should  be 
reduced  to  the  general  level  of  the  foot,  never  al- 
lowing their  hardness  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
being  left;  neither  suffer  the  inner  heel  to  be  low- 
ered more  than  the  outer.  After  all  the  rest  has 
been  done,  the  froj  should  be  so  trimmed  as  to  re- 
main on  an  exact  level  wilh  the  returns  of  the  heels, 
and  no  more.  The  rustom  of  taking  away  the 
point  or  ancle  of  the  horny  inflexions  of  the  heels, 
under  the  false  term  of  opening  the  heels,  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  Let  all  these  operations  be  per- 
formed wilh  a  drawing  knife.  The  bulteris  should 
never  be  allowed  to  come  near  the  foot  of  any  horse 
but  the  largest  and  coarsest  of  the  cart  breed. 
(To be  conliniuii.) 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIKTY  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

Jlugtist  19(ft,  1828. 
On  motion  —  Resolved,  "That  the  thanks  of  this 
society  be  presented  to  Mr.  llorry,  for  his  very  able 
and  scientific  Adilress  delivered  this  day.  and  that  a 
copy  be  requested  fur  publiealion,"  which  motion 
being  seconded,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Extract  from  the  minutes. 

J.  H.  HEAD,  Secretary,  p.  t. 

AN  ADDRESS, 
Delivered  in  Charhslhn,  before  the  ^l^'^icultural  So- 
eieltj  of  South  Cnrolina.  al  its  Anitiversary  Meet- 
iriif,  oil  Tuesday,  the  I9lh  dugusl,  18i8;  by  Elias 

HoRRV. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  wilh  great  dilVnlence  Ihat  I  address  you  on 
the  present  occasion;  and  this  proceeds  from  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  my  inability  to  dis- 
cuss it  according  to  its  merits.  I  sinll,  however,  in 
obedience  to  your  pleasure,  make  the  attempt,  and 
trust  to  your  indulgence. 

Of  all  the  arts.  Agriculture  is  doubtless  the  most 
useful  an<l  necessary.  As  a  science,  it  has  always 
been  consi(lerc<l  the  most  important  lo  the  general 
welfare  and  interest  ol|  mankind,  and,  therefore,  de- 
•erves  the  peculiar  allcntiun  of  every  nation.  Willi 
it  all  other  sciences  are,  intimately  connected;  and 
in  all  ages,  and  more  especially  in  modern  times,  il 
has  been  consiilcred  the  best  lest  of  (reedom,  and  of 
civilization.  Agriculture  is  the  fouiidalion  of  man- 
ufactures, since  the  productions  of  nature  are  the 
materials  of  art.  Cnmnierce  loo,  proceeds  from  ag- 
riculture, for  the  dilVcrcnt  elimati'sof  the  car'.h  hav- 
inf;  caused  its  produdions  lo  be  various;  exchanges 
suitable  lo  llie  wania  of  ils  iidialijlania  are  neccssa 
rily  made.  Men  thereby  lend  their  assistance  to 
their  fellow  men,  and  a  traflic  is  fc.rmed  between  na- 
tions, each  rendering  one  lo  the  other  mutual  In  ne- 
fiij.  Hence,  commtrre  is  founded  II. rough  the  me- 
dium of  agricullure.  .\n  intercourse  becoming  con- 
Btanl,  mankind  grailiiilly  b.-cmes  civijizeil:  and 
thoao  nations  have  ever  been  dei med  iimst  humane 
and  wise  as  lo  llieir  laws  and  insiitulions — most  im- 
proved as  lo  science,  literature  and  arts — nn)st  po- 
iUheU  as  (o  maiiaeri,  and  reCoeU  in  all  tbe  inter- 


course of  social  life — which  have  brought  their  ag 
rieullure  lo  the  greatest  improvement,  and  have 
most  successfully  combined  it  wilh  commerce." 

Il  was  my  intention  to  have  taken  an  historical 
view  of  agriculture,  and  ils  connection  wilh  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  ; 
the  present  time.  But  however  profitable  the  re- 
search would  have  been  lo  myself,  1  found  that  the 
attempt  would  be  a  trespass  on  your  patience;  and 
that,  although  the  subj-ect  may  be  worthy  of  a  trea- 
tise, it  could  not  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  an 
address.  After  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  em 
pire,  the  Feudal  system  became  established  every 
where,  and  Europe  sunk  into  barbarism.  Not  only 
the  arts  of  elegance,  which  minister  to  luxury,  and 
are  supported  by  it,  but  agriculture,  as  il  had  been 
practised  by  the  Romans,  and  many  of  the  useful 
arts,  without  which  life  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  comforlable,  were  neglected,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces lost.  The  human  mind,  uncultivated  and  de- 
pressed, was  cast  into  profound  ignorance.  This 
slate  of  things  continued  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  elovcnlh  century.  The  Crusades  undertaken  to 
rescue  the  Holy  Land  out  of  the  hands  of  Infidels, 
by  bringing  nations  together,  had  a  tendency  to  en- 
lighten the  human  mind;  to  rouse  Europe  from  the 
lethargy  in  which  it  had  long  slumbered,  and  (o  in- 
troduce a  change  in  government  and  in  manners, 
and  in  favor  of  the  arts.  The  Crusaders  in  their 
progress,  marched  through  countries  belter  cultivat- 
ed and  more  civilized  than  their  own,  ami  thereby 
became  acquainted  with  the  agriculture,  the  pro- 
ductions, the  arts,  and  the  more  polished  and  im- 
proved manners  of  other  countries,  and,  particular- 
ly, of  the  east.  Those  who  lived  lo  relurn  lo  their 
homes,  carried  wilh  them  thitir  acquirements;  and 
these  had  an  immediate  influ-nce  on  the  state  of 
properly,  of  government,  and  of  poiver  in  the.  dilFer- 
eiit  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Charters  and  irnmunilies 
ivero  tt>..iiiril  10  Cities  and  corporatinns,  whereliy  a 
great  body  of  people  were  released  from  servitude, 
and  from  all  Ihe  arbilrary  and  grievous  imposilions 
to  which  llieir  former  vassal  ige  had  subjected  them. 
Towns  became  small  republics,  governed  by  known 
and  equal  laws,  and  liberty  was  deemed  an  essential 
and  eliaraclerislic  pari  in  their  consliliilinns. 

This  happy  change  was  made  to  extend  alsn  to 
the  country  as  well  as  to  the  cities,  and  roused  all 
men  from  the  inaction  of  their  former  wre'ched 
>late.  Industry  revived,  population  increased,  and 
commerce  and  agricullure  became  objects  of  atten- 
tion. The  husbandman,  master ol  his  oivn  industry 
and  secure  of  re;ipiiig  for  himself  the  fruits  of  his 
labour,  became  the  farmer  of  the  same  fields  where 
he  had  formerly  toiled  for  another.  But  at  this  pe- 
rioil  literature  was  not,  and  could  not  be  ditrused. 
The  art  of  printing  was  not  discovered  till  during 
the  filleeiilb  century;  ami  what  was  taii.;ht  and 
wrillen,  was  composed  in  the  Latin  langiia^ie,  on 
mel:iphysics  chiefly,  and  on  subjects  which  rather 
ennfuscd  than  instructed  Ihe  understandings  of  men. 
Happy,  however,  would  it  have  been  fur  Euro[ie; 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  mankind,  if  these  im- 
provements ami  changes  which  took  place  after  tbe 
Crusades,  could  have  been  allowed  lo  progress,  aid 
ed  by  the  art  of  prinling,  invented  at  a  subsequent 
period.  But  Europe  ami  mankind  were  doomed  for 
centuries,  lo  a  far  dilTei'ent  Int.  Conslant  and  deso- 
lating wars  were  lo  be  waged:,  wars  for  ag^rrandize 
n)eiit  and  for  conquest;  for  making  all  men  lo  be  ol 
line  mind  in  matters  of  religion;  for  fixing  and  eslab- 
lishing  ripial  balances  of  power;  ciiil  wars  arising 
from  ambition,  and  those  carried  on  for  the  altain- 
ment  of  empire;  and  wars  wa::ed  by  the  oppressed  in 
Ihe  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  But  il  is  nol  mv  iulen- 
tion  or  my  province  to  discuss  any  of  those  topics, 
or  even  to  say  any  thing  rel.ilive  to  tbe  discovery  of 
America.     History  has   recorded   those  events,  and 


■  See  Note  A.  at  tbo  end. 


will  carry  Ihe  name  of  Coliimlius  lo  the  latest  pos- 
terity. 'I'hese  wars  completely  arrested  the  progress 
of  agriculture,  and  Ihe  art  retro',craded.  Italy  was 
ever  considered  well  adapted  for  every  species  of 
axriculture;  possessed  fine  meadows,  a  fertile  soil 
and  benignant  climate.  Th'Tc  asiiculliire  was  still 
attended  to,  particularly  in  Lomlianlv;  but  not  in 
the  spirit  of  former  times.  In  m:iny  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, owing  to  those  wars,  lands  were  considered 
the  least  costly  of  all  gifts.  This  accounts  for  tbo 
large  grants  which  were  ma<le  to  monasteries;  and 
il  is  due  to  the  monks,  at  least,  to  say  of  them,  that 
a  great  part  of  Europe  owes  agricultural  restoration 
io  them.  The  culture  of  arabli;  liiids  became  every 
where  imperfect.  In  En:;land,  during  the  reign  iif 
Henry  VIII.  the  country  was  depupnjalcd,  by  aban- 
doning tillage,  and  throwing  land  into  pasture  — 
Good  lands  renlcil  for  one  shilling  the  acre;  meadow 
rented  for  double  the  price  of  arable  land:  but  after 
a  lime,  landholders  found  it  necessary  lo  augment 
their  incomes,  which  were  growing  more  and  more 
inadequate  to  their  luxuries.  This  caused  them  to 
give  more  attention  lo  agricultural  concerns,  and  to 
perceive  that  a  high  price  for  produce,  against  which 
llieir  less  enlightened  ancestors  had  been  used  to 
clamour,  would  bring  much  more  into  their  coOcrs 
than  it  took  away.  They,  therefore,  drew  their  at- 
leiilion  to  tillage,  which  rewarded  their  expectations, 
and  their  lands  rose  in  value.* 

During  Ihe  reign  of  James  I.  considerable  im- 
provements were  made  in  most  arts,  and  also  some 
in  agricullure,  which  was  beginning  lo  he  esteemed 
Ihe  most  beneficial  of  any;  and  a  number  of  books 
anil  pamphlets  treating  on  husbandry  were  then 
written.  Books  on  agriculture  were  also  published 
every  where  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  but  not- 
uillistanding  these  publications,  Ihe  improvements 
siiil  progressed  by  such  slow  degrees,  that  towards 
tbe  close  of  the  seventeenlh  century,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  sutllemcnt  of  South  Carolina,  and  when,  in 
Franco,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1085,  caused  many  of  the  French 
protcslants,  the  ancestors  of  a  respectable  portion 
of  our  community,  lo  seek  Carolina  as  an  asylum 
from  cruel  and  bigolled  oppression;  England  and 
every  other  kingdom  and  slate  in  Europe  had  not 
brought  their  agriculture  to  Ihe  perfection  at  which 
il  had  arrived  among  Ihe  naiions  of  the  cast,  parti- 
culaily  in  China,  win-re  drill  husbandry  had  been 
long  known,  where  all  the  dili'erent  kinds  of  manure 
had  long  been  carefully  collecled,  and  skilfully  dis- 
•  ribuled;  where  the  lands  were  irrigated  and  drain- 
ed in  the  mnst  perfect  manner,  and  abundant  har- 
vests reaped.  Al  that  lime,  in  England,  and  over 
most  of  Europe,  the  broad  cast  busbandiy  was  alone 
pracliscd;  and  draining  and  iriigalion  were  unskil- 
fully performed.  At  last,  however,  several  eminent 
and  learned  men  communicated  Ibeir  researches  lo 
the  worlil,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  improved 
state  of  agriculture. t 

The  most  important  improvemenl  was  made  by 
Mr.  Jethro  Toll,  who  was  educated  al  one  of  Ihe 
English  universities,  and  admitted  a  Barrister  of  the 
Temple,  towards  tbe  commencement  of  Ihe  eigh- 
leenib  century.  During  a  tour  of  Europe,  the  at- 
lenti'in  of  Ibis  ;;enlleman  was  |).irlicularly  directed 
lo  agriiwllural  siilijecls.  On  hi-  return  to  England 
from  Fr.ince  and  llaly.  be  took  a  firm  in  Berkshire, 
in  order  to  pursue  his  plans  of  an  improved  culliva-  i 
lion.  His  ;;rand  principle  wis,  "That  labour,  con- 
tinual stirring  the  carlh,  and  arr.ingeriient,"  would 
supply  the  place  of  manure  and  of  fallowinir;  and 
raise  more  giain  at  n  less  e.xpense.  In  I7S1,  ha 
published  "a  Specimen  of  his  System," — and  in 
17.7.!,  "an  Essay  on  llorsebo'in:;  Husbandry," — 
designed  to  introduce  a  new  method  of  culture, 
whereby  the  produce  of  land  will  be  increased,  and 

*  See  Note  B.  at  the  end. 
1  Sea  Note  C.  at  the  end. 
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the  usu.d  cxiii  iis>'  l.-»eiieil.  Tlic  Hoik  il-i  ■li'MTilies" 
the  iiislrUNiciil^  lo  l>e  u>oil  ii(;rt:i-;tlily  ti>  lii>  now  plan. 
\Vh;>l  li:is  hcfii  I. hi;;  cillcil.  and  knotvii  to  vu  l)y  the 
name  of  ••Drill  llii>l>dinliy,"  is  loiiiulcl  upon  lliis 
i»i,l  work  of  Mr.  'lull,  :iii>l  iiicluili's  ci-i-ry  iiii'lhodof 
towing  or  pl.iuliui;  mi'iI  in  mii;>II  furroivs,  ilrills  or 
openin;;'!,  in  rows,  at  itilVrrent  distances,  according 
to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  all  the  soils  and 
the  crops,  by  suilalilc  machinery,  and  in  which  the 
afler-cuUuro  is  performed  hy  the  use  of  "Ihe  horse- 
hoe,"  of  Mr.  'rull.  or  other  hoes  or  tools  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  or  nclinj;  on  the  same  principle.  Mr.  'I'ull 
did  not  live  to  ser  llie  cfTects  of  his  system  in  Eng- 
land, after  a  fair  liial  of  a  number  of  years,  for  he 
died  in  17-10.  His  method  of  culture  made  but  slow 
proj;ress  in  Kn;;l.ind,  because  the  farmers  were  at- 
tached to  their  old  customs,  and  those  who  opposed 
the  new  system  were  industrious  to  prevent  others 
from  attempting  its  trial.  But  it  met  with  ditTerent 
•uccess  in  France,  for  as  soon  as  copies  of  the  book 
were  there  received,  a  Iransl.ition  was  undertaken  at 
one  and  the  »ame  lime  by  three  ditTerent  persons  of 
consideration,  without  the  knowledge  of  each  other. 
Afterwards  two  of  Ihcm  put  their  papers  into  the 
hands  of  the  third,  Mr.  l)u  llamel  du  Monccau,  of 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Pjris,  who  published  a  trea- 
tise on  the  principles  of  Mr.  'I'ull.  In  (his  treatise 
Wr.  Du  Ilaniel  made  a  comparison  belween  the  old 
method  of  hiisbanery  and  the  new.  By  his  calcula- 
tion the  profits  arising  from  tlic  new,  were  consider- 
ably more  than  doulile  those  of  the  old.  Accordinj; 
to  him,  the  pruliis  of  twenty  acres  of  land,  fur  ten 
years,  by  the  old  method  amounted  to  .SOOO  livres, 
equal  to  Jaliil  our  money,  and  by  the  new  mclrod  to 
7650  livres,  equal  to  $1434,  makinj;  the  prodigious 
difference  of  jbii  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Du  llamel's  book  met  with  a  very  general 
circulation,  and  that,  together  with  the  improved 
editions  of  Mr.  Toll's  work,  afterwards  published,  in 
a  great  degree  tended  to  form  and  establish,  nol- 
withslaniling  the  futility  of  some  of  his  ousiiions, 
particularly  that  of  manure  beingof  no  consequence, 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  agricuiture,  on  llie  conti- 
nent of  Europe  as  well  as  in  England.  But  the  same 
system,  nearly,  had  been,  for  ages,  almost  Ihe  only 
one  known  and  practised  in  Asia.  In  parts  of  India, 
it  has  always  been  used  in  the  culture  of  almost 
every  kind  of  grain,  [ilanted  in  that  extensive  and 
fertile  country,  and  in  Ihe  grow  Ih  of  hemp,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  even  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  It  is  assert- 
ed also  on  the  authority  of  travellers,  and  from  the 
best  sources  of  information,  that  in  Arabia,  China 
and  Japan,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  has 
undergone  no  changes  for  thousands  of  years,  they 
not  only  drill,  but  dibble  corn  of  every  description. 
The  antiquity,  therefore,  of  the  system  must  be  ad- 
mitted; though  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Mr 
Toll,  who  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  therefore,  most 
probably,  had  read  respecting  the  agriculture  of  the 
east,  introduced  it  into  England,  and  thence  it  was 
extended  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  lo  Ameri 
ca.  My  opinion  is,  that  so  far  as  extends  to  the 
culture  of  rice,  and  of  indigo  when  a  staple,  and  al 
so  of  some  of  the  small  grains,  the  drill  husbandry 
has,  mostly  if  not  always,  been  practised  in  buulh 
Carolina. 

I  have  never  heard,  except  for  experiment,  of  rice 
being  planted  otherwise  than  in  rows  or  trenches  — 
I  can  remember  that  indigo  was  thiH  planted;  and  I 
am  induced  to  believe  that  Mr.  'lull's  system  was  as 
generally  known  in  Ihe  British  American  Colonies 
prior  to  our  revolutionary  war,  as  in  most  parts  ol 
£ngland,and  that  it  came  into  practice  in  llum 
•Doner  or  more  generally  than  in  that  country;  for 
prior  to  the  revolution  most  of  the  sons  of  wealiliy 
agriculturists  particularly  those  of  tlie  south,  weie 
educated  in  England,  and  on  their  reiiirii  home, 
they  brought  willi  them  such  means  of  inforiiialion 
and  of  improvement  as  would  render  Hie.  iiiosl  e^- 
seutial  services  lo  their  native  country,  and  the  best 


tviillen  hooks  iiiid  treatises  imparting  inforiuatioii  on 
all  branches  ol  knowledge." 


IS'OTBS. 

A. 

Ajricullure  takes  its  origin  in  the  remotest  anli- 
(piily.  .Ml  nations,  ancient  anil  modern,  have  re- 
garded it  ns  Ihe  basis  of  population,  and  of  their 
prosperity.  Mankind,  however,  has  always  at  (irst 
slioun  a  disinclin.ilion  to  exchange  the  savage,  for 
civilized  life,  and  Ihe  introduction  of  agricultural 
pursuits  anions  a  savage  people  has  never  been  ac- 
coinphsiiud  without  some  extraordinary  iiilerposi- 
tiuii. 

Ill  the  early  stages  of  society,  after  man  hail  pas- 
sed the  toils  and  hazards  of  the  hunler's  slate,  he 
must  have  found  in  the  pastoral  also — although  he 
became  less  exposed  to  dangers  and  to  liardsliips, 
and  was  more  certain  of  his  subsistence — that  his 
herds  and  Hocks  were  liable  to  innumerable  acci- 
dents, and  that  he  and  they  might  at  once  be  reduc- 
ed lo  the  tuiserics  of  famine.  It  became  natural, 
llieiefore,  lor  him  to  think  of  means,  whereby  he 
may  willi  more  certainly  subsist,  and  |irocure  the 
necessarias  of  life.  His  attention  would  immediate- 
ly be  turned  to  the  earth,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  Aliiiighly  Father  of  the  universe, 
he  would  proceed  lo  cullivate  il;  and  cvperieiice 
would  prove  to  him,  that  by  due  cultivation,  the  soil 
would  produce  in  abundance  Iruit  and  grain  lor  his 
nourisliiiient;  but  that  without  his  labour,  the  natu- 
ral I'eitility  of  the  Soil,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  and 
the  revolutions  of  the  seasons  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  unavailing. 

The  agriculture  of  the  earliest  ages  must  have 
been  extremely  simple;  for  the  progress  of  the  art 
lias  ever  been  slow,  and  in  most  countries  it  has 
been  by  degrees  almost  imperceptible.  The  imple- 
ments lor  opening  and  turning  the  soil,  must  have 
been  at  lir>t,  of  the  rudest  ttind;  and  tlicy  could  not 
have  been  cuade  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
melals. 

The  records  of  holy  writ,  however,  inform  us, 
that  before  the  deluge,  Ihe  art  of  forging  metals 
had  been  discovered,  and  that  there  were  workmen 
in  brass  and  iron.  Agricultural  instruments  of  some 
kinds,  made  of  one  or  bolh  of  those  metals,  tiiiglit, 
therefore,  have  been  in  use  before  that  great  event; 
and  even  a  plough  might  not  have  been  unknown  lo 
the  antedeluvians.  Agriculture  once  ell'eclually 
commenced  may  proceed  of  itself,  under  Ihe  impul- 
ses of  its  own  creation.  An  increase  of  (lopulation 
will  require  and  occasion  an  increase  of  supplies. — 
Necessity  will  force  industry;  and  industry  will  find 
inducement  in  the  advantages  incident  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  in  the  civilized  state.  Thus  a  pro- 
gressive agriculiure,  and  a  progressive  population 
ensue,  and  the  one  becomes  liic  natural  consequence 
of  the  other.  Agriculture  may  exist  and  progress  lo 
a  certain  extent,  even  under  a  bad  governinent, 
subject  lo  tyranny  and  oppression.  But  llial  cxieni 
would  be  no  further  Ihan  lo  supply  actual  wants, 
and  to  sustain  the  population  of  the  country.  The 
labour  lo  accomplish  Ibis  would  most  probably  be 
performed  by  one  class  or  caste  of  society.  In  a 
country  so  situated,  agriculiure  would  not  improve 
after  a  certain  period:  luo  end  being  accomplished, 
improvement  would  cease.  Such  a  country  would 
also  be  occasionally  subject  lo  want  and  to  misery. 
The  husbandman  would  naturally  cullivale  the  gr.iin 
which  the  earth  would  yield  abundanlly  with  the 
smallest  labour;— and,  whenever  from  (i,  ■  vicissi- 
tudes of  seasons  his  crop  should  fail,  be  a,.il  all  who 
depended  on  his  exertions  would  inevilably  be  re- 
duced lo  famine. 

Observaliiins    applicable   to    agriculiure   and    to 
ihose  countries  situated   in  the  finest  climates,  and 

•  See  Note  D. 


which  possess  iIir  most  luxuriant  mid  productir* 
siiiN,  may  he  c.iriied  to  a  very  grr.-il  culenl;  spe- 
cially if  they  be  applied  lo  their  Inw*  Air  the  pro- 
leetion  of  properly,  and  Ihc  iiiaiinrrii  and  cu'ilom* 
of  Ihe  people.  Hut  refleclions  on  lhe<e  topics,  I 
shall  consider  as  foreign  to  my  pres'int  purpose. 

B, 
The  exportation  of  corn  hid  hern  prohibited;  and 
it  was  not  till  Ihc  .'i:li  year  of  Klizabeth's  reign,  that 
it  was  allowed;  and  Cairidi'n  observe',  that  agricul- 
ture, immediately  after  Ihal  permission  was  granted 
received  new  life  and  vi;;our.  But  duiing  the  next 
reign,  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  history, s;iy»  thai  the  nation 
was  still  depend  Hit  on  foreigners  for  daily  bread; 
and  there  was  a  rrj;ii|  ir  importalion  from  Ihe  Ualtic, 
as  well  as  from  France,  and  if  it  ever  sinpl,  the  bad 
consequences  were  sensibly  felt.  fSir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh computed  thai  two  niillions  (of  pounds  ster- 
ling, I  suppose,)  went  out  at  one  time  fur  corn. 

C. 

The  publicalir)n  of  the  "Anatomy  of  Plants,"  by 
Grew,  contributed  lo  enlarge  the  views  and  extend 
the  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  of  veitelalion 
and  the  food  of  plants.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  Evelyn  Inspired  his  countrymen  wilh  a 
desire  of  revivini;  the  .study  of  agrieultiire.  He  was 
followed  by  Ducket,  the  learned  Kay,  Diigdale,aBd 
several  other  aulhor*;  all  of  whom  aided  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  art  of  culiivation,  and  some  improve- 
menls  wereintro^liiced  by  Ihein  The  Royal  Socie- 
ly,  which  had  been  established  in  16C-2,  now  conlri- 
huled  still  more  lo  its  advancement,  and  served  as  a 
focus  for  colleclingand  recording  valu.ible  materials 
on  Ihe  nature  of  vegetalion,  and  Ihe  principles  of 
agriculture,  as  well  as  other  subjects.  About  the 
commencement  of  Ihe  last  century,  additions  and 
improvements  were  made.  Bradley  reduced  the 
facts  on  vegelalion  into  a  more  systemalh:  order; 
and  Miller  contributed  very  materially,  by  Ihc  pub- 
lication of  his  diclionary,  as  well  as  of  his  other 
valuable  works.  This  diclionary  was,  and  now  is, 
considered  Ihe  most  celebrated  work  of  its  kind,  and 
may  be  said  lo  have  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the 
horticultural  taste  and  knowledge  in  Europe,  and 
afterwards  in  America.  The  last  edition  of  this 
great  work,  published  during  the  life  of  Ihe  author, 
was  that  of  17()8,and  in  it  the  nomenclature  and  style 
of  I-ini>a;iis  was  followed,  instead  of  that  of  Tourne- 
fort.  Linnxus  has  remarked,  that  Miller's  was  a 
botanical  as  well  as  horlicullural  dictionary;  and  it 
is  admitted  that  it  proved  a  powerful  means  of  intro- 
dueing  a  lisle  for  scientific  botany,  amongst  tho«e 
who  at  fust  had  recourse  to  il  merely  as  cultira- 
tors. 

D. 
Besides,  in  most  of  Ihe  libraries  formed  and  col- 
lected bv  gentlemen  [irior  to  Ihe  revolution,  copies 
of  Mr.  Tull's  essay  were  generally  to  be  found;  and 
Ihoiigli  Ihe  horse-hoe  was  not  used,  on  account  of  it 
being  inipraclicable  lo  do  so  at  that  time;  yet  thf 
drill  s\  stem  was  pursued  wilh  oilier  hoes,  deemed 
more  suitable  to  the  soil,  and  wllb  ploughs  and  other 
implements. 

(To  be  tmUinued.) 


GRASSES. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  September  ith,  IBtS. 
J.  S.  Skinkeh,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  most  inleresling  paper,  Ihe 
American  Farmer,  I  perceive  in  No.  -23,  vol.  lOlh, 
•2-2d  of  August  last,  an  article  on  artificial  grasses 
adapted  lo  Ihe  southern  stales,  signed  D.,  dated 
Richmond,  Va  ,  July  i8lh,by  which  il  appears  that 
.Mr.  I),  has  received  a  letter  from  a  "distingurshol 
gentleman  of  South  Carolina,  lamenting  the  l»tal 
destitution  in  his  section  of  the  country  of  all  valu- 
able grasses,"  tc.  I       , 

This  gentleman  is  certainly  mistake-  unies.  h* 
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lives  in  a  part  of  the  stale  I  am  totally  \iiiacquaint- 
ed  wllh.  It  is  true  that  nc  must  manage  our  i^rass 
lands  diflerenlly  from  what  is  done  in  more  northern 
climates;  but  it  is  also  true  that  besides  very  valu- 
able exotic  grasses  that  may  be  cultiialcd  with  ad- 
vantage, we  have  many  native  ones  vvliieli  can,  with 
B  little  trouble,  be  made  very  [irofilabk-;  and  among 
these  there  are  several  kinds  that  in  no  degree 
yield  to  any  of  those  cultivated  at  the  north.  I 
believe  it  is  perfectly  true  that  we  can,  in  the 
touthern  stales,  obtain  hay  of  a  quality  equal,  and 
most  probably  superior,  and  at  an  expense  less  than 
can  be  done  at  the  north.  We  must  aho  admit  that 
our  agricultural  habits  have  hitherto  been  opposed 
to  our  successes  in  this  respecl;  or  rather,  that  we 
never  have  considered  the  subject  properly,  or  at- 
tended to  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  il.  To  prove 
tills  most  satisfactorily,  I  shall  stale  what  Mr.  R.  a 
very  respectable  neighbour  of  mine,  has  been  doing 
for  several  years,  by  noticing  what  he  has  particu- 
larly done  this  year. 

There  is  no  planter  in  this  state,  but  what  knows 
crab  or  crop  grass,  (Di'^itaria  sanguinalis.)  and  also 
the  crow-foot  grass,  {Ekuiine  indica.)  atid  that  both 
these  make  excellent  hay,  particularly  the  latter; 
and  also  that  there  is  no  need  of  sowing  either  of 
them,  and  that  they  will  invariably  grow  more  or 
less  abundanlly,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land,  after  a  summer  ploughing.  ' 

Mr.  li.  obtained  last  week  from  four  acres  of 
land,  only  of  middling  qtialit}',  twenty  tliousand 
pounds  of  crow-foot  grass  hay;  and  be  has  another 
lot  of  about  the  same  size  which  will  produce,  pro- 
bably, about  the  same  quantity.  There  is  no  kind 
of  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  Ihis  hay.  It  is  very 
fragrant  and  very  nutritious,  and  bolli  horses  and 
cattle  eat  it  most  greedily. 

I  beg,  sir,  you  will  take  notice  that  this  great  crop 
of  hay  is  a  second  crop  this  year  ojj'  the  same  lund, 
from  which  was  cut,  last  June,  a  great  crop  of  oats. 
Now,  to  obtain  such  crops,  Mr.  li.  manures  his 
land  pretty  highly  with  stable  manure;  gets  a  first 
crop  of  Indian  corn;  this  is  followed  by  a  crop  of 
small  grain;  rye,  wheat,  barley,  or  oats;  and  after 
the  latter  is  ofl'  the  ground,  which  is  about  the  end 
of  June,  he  gives  his  land  a  good  ploughing  and 
has  it  rolled  wilh  a  heavy  roller  to  smooth  ii;  and 
he  lets  it  stand  till  about  this  time,  when  he  mows 
his  grass  and  cures  it.  Where  can  such  a  crop  of 
hay  be  procured  at  a  cheaper  rate?  It  is  remarka- 
ble, that  if  the  land  is  ploughed  as  early  as  the  lat- 
ter end  of  May,  (^vllich  may  be  done  if  rye,  barley 
or  wheat  is  the  first  crop,)  crab  grass  will  chiefly 
come  up:  but  if  as  late  as  the  last  of  June  or  be- 
ginning of  July,  crow-foot  grass  will  come  up  al- 
most exclusively — and  this  is  the  better  grass  of  the 
two. 

The  present  crop  of  Mr.  R.  is  the  crow-foot, 
which  was  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  (I 
measured  il  myself)  This  grass  is  most  undoubted- 
ly excellent,  and  it  contains  so  much  saccharine 
matter,  that  I  have  no  doubt  sugar  might  he  extract- 
ed from  il.  This  grass  will  grow  on  all  qualities  of 
dry  land,  and  more  particularly  on  a  light  sandy 
foil.  Every  farmer  has  il,  Iben,  in  his  power  to 
have  such  crops  of  it  as  Mr.  H.,  by  using  the  same 
means.  This  being  the  case,  why  should  we  envy 
our  northern  neighbours  their  permanent  meadows. 
or  their  other  cullivalcd  grasses?  Bui  we  have  low 
grounds  aho  well  calculated  for  meadows,  properly 
to  called,  and  in  these  a  great  number  of  nalirc 
grasses  grow  wilh  the  iilniosi  lu.wiriance,  and  many 
of  them  make  excellent  fodder.  I  know  but  few  of 
them  by  name;  some  of  them,  however,  will  be 
found  among  the  Paniciims,  the  Paspalums,  (in  dry 
and  also  in  wet  land,)  the  Agrallis,  Ihe  Poas,  Stc. 

This  produclivcness  of  our  rullivated  lands  In 
crab  and  crow-foot  grasses,  williout  cither  being 
»owti,K  tiot  however, a  new  discovery.  It  has  been 
obtamcu,  — asjonallj',  and  I  believe  every  time  it 


has  been  attempted.  I  have  seen  several  papers  at 
dilTerent  tim.es  in  the  American  Farmer,  to  which  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  your  readers.  Some  of  them 
will  be  found  in  vol.  3,  pages  iJ12-2i4,  in  vol.  4, 
page  '11 '2,  &c. 

It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  the  agricultural 
societies  in  this  .slate  should  direct  some  experi- 
ments on  the  culture  of  many  of  our  native  grasses; 
and  I  th'ink  it  very  probable  that  some  of  them 
would  prove  as  valuable  as  the  justly  celebrated 
Guinea  grass,  or  even  in  some  respects  more  so,  on 
account  of  their  being  suited  to  our  soils  atld  cli- 
mate. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  dear  sir. 
Your  obed't  serv't, 

N.  HERBEMONT. 


immedialely.  The  same  application  was  used  In  a 
neighbouring  flock,  and  apparently  with  good  ef- 
fect. Wheiher  it  is  a  remedy  for  the  disease  I  will 
not  undertake  to  decide,  as  but  one  or  two  experi- 
ments have  been  made;  but  it  may  be  deserving  i^ 
luither  trial.  NVool  Grower. 


HORTICUXiTURB. 


(From  the  Reporter.) 
SHEEP. 

Feeling  a  lively  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
sheep  business  in  this  country,  having  a  flock  myself, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  communicate  the  follow- 
ing facts  and  observations  to  the  public,  with  a 
view  to  excite  inquiry  and  elicit  information  in 
relation  to  that  disease  which  has  carried  off  so 
many  of  these  useful  animals  during  the  present 
season. 

Some  lime  in  February  last,  I  looked  at  a  flock 
of  yearling  lambs,  (about  200  in  number,)  belong- 
ing to  J.  R.  which  I  had  seen  lale  in  the  fall;  at 
that  time  they  were  in  a  thriving  condition.  In 
l''ebruary,  when  I  examined  them,  several  had  died 
and  (he  remainder  were  very  poor,  and  a  general 
cough  prevailed  among  them,  which  increased  with 
a  shrill  sound,  a  dull  and  heavy  appearance,  and 
extreme  emaciation.  Some  time  after,  I  dissected 
a  sheep  of  this  flock,  which  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  disease.  I  commenced  at  the  cardia,  (pit  of 
the  etomacli,)  and  cut  obliquely  backward,  in  the 
direction  of  the  diaphragm  on  both  sides,  more 
than  half  way  toward  the  spine  or  backbone;  thence 
to  the  pelvis  on  bolli  sides,  so  that  I  could  have  a 
complete  view  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen.  I 
found  no  adipose  matter.  I  continued  mv  exami- 
nation about  the  region  of  the  colon;  but  ibund  no 
inflammation,  nor  any  other  morbid  appearance, 
until  I  came  to  the  duodenum;  il  contained  nothing 
but  a  little  yellow,  greenish  slime,  the  duodenum 
somewhat  inflanieil,  but  the  liver  quite  sound.  1 
tlien  passed  the  knife  between  the  ribs  and  carti- 
lages which  connect  the  ribs  wilh  the  sternum, 
which  I  removed.  I  dissected  the  pleura  and  ex- 
posed both  lobes  of  the  lungs.  They  were  indu- 
rated and  inflamed  from  the  extremity,  more  than 
half  way  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  or 
windpipe.  I  opened  the  pericardium,  but  saw  no 
morbid  appearance.  I  then  laid  the  lungs  open, 
and  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs  and  in 
the  bronchial  vessels  there  were  a  mullilude  of 
worms  about  as  thick  as  a  linen  thread,  and  from 
one  to  six  inches  in  length, excecdinglv  sharp  poinl- 
I'd  at  one  end,  and  that  end  ofacheslnul  brown  ro 
lour,  the  rest  of  it  of  a  pale  white  colour.  In  a  day 
or  two  after,  I  dissected  another  sheep  while  it  was 
yet  warm,  and  found  the  appearance  precisely  the 
same,  only  that  the  worms  were  alive:  in  Ihe  other 
lliey  were  dead.  I  directed  Scotch  snufl'  to  be  given 
to  Ihe  sheep  which  seemed  to  be  diseased,  on  Ihcir 
food  morning  and  evening,  and  tar  and  sulphur 
once  a  day.     They  appeared  to  improve  in  health 

NoTKS.     Dinjihrn^n— The  muscles  which  separate  the 
elicsl  from  the  abdomen. 
Jlilifost — Katty  matter. 
Colon — One  of  the  large  intestines. 
liHodtnum — One  of  the  small  intestines. 
S/ii->iiim — The  breast  bone. 
I'lturn — The  lining  membrane  of  Iho  chest. 
Bronchial  vessels — Air  vessels. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  FOR  OCTOBER. 

This  is  the  last  month  for  finishing  all  material 
sowing  and  planting  before  winter.  A  few  articles 
only  are  to  be  sowed,  but  several  planted  and  prick- 
ed, some  for  winter  supply,  and  others  to  stand  the 
winter  for  early  and  piincipal  crops,  next  spring 
and  summer.  At  Ihis  season,  likewise,  several  pre- 
sent crops  will  require  to  have  a  thorough  clearing 
from  all  aulumnal  weeds;  otiiers  earthing  up,  and 
some  a  peculiar  winter  dressing. 

Sowing  is  now  required  in  only  three  articles  for 
early  production  next  spring  and  summer,  viz:  peas, 
lettuces,  and  radishes;  and  small  salading  for  pre- 
sent supply. 

Planting  must  now  be  completely  finished  in  all 
or  most  of  the  following  crops:  celery,  endive,  cab- 
bage-coleworts,  cauliflowers,  brocoli,  borecole,  gar- 
lic, shalots,  rocombole,  mint,  balm,  beans,  &.C.,  and 
several  plants  for  seed,  as  cabbage,  savoys,  carrots, 
onions,  parsnips,  red  beet,  turnips.  Sec. 

Aromatic  plants,  in  beds  and  borders,  should  now 
have  a  thorough  cleaning  and  dressing,  if  not  done 
in  the  preceding  month,  cutting  away  all  decayed 
stalks  of  the  plants,  hoeing  ofl"  all  weeds,  digging 
between  some  that  stand  distant,  others  close  grow- 
ing, and  spreading  carlh  from  the  alleys  over  the 
surface  of  the  plants. 

Jerusalem  artichokes  may  now  be  dug  up  for  use, 
and  towards  Ihe  latter  end  of  the  month  all  may 
be  taken  up  for  keeping  in  sand  the  winter. 

Cut  down  the  slenis  of  the  asparagus  in  Ihe  beds 
of  the  last  spring,  hoe  oft"  the  wec<ls,  dig  the  alleys, 
and  some  of  Ihe  earth  over  the  beds. 

Plant  out,  finally,  some  of  the  strongest  cabbago 
plants,  sowed  in  August,  two  or  three  feet  distance, 
or  some  closer  to  cut  young.  Plant  also  for  cole- 
worts  a  foot  distant  for  spring. 

Your  main  spring  sowed  crops  of  carrots  being 
now  arrived  at  full  growth,  take  Ihem  up  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month,  for  steeping  in  sand 
all  winter.  Cut  the  tops  oil"  close  cleaned  from  the 
earth,  and,  when  quite  dry,  let  them  be  carried  un- 
der cover,  and  placed  in  dry  sand,  or  light  dry 
earth;  a  layer  of  sand  and  carrots  allernalely. — 
Young  carrots  of  the  autumn  sowing  in  July  and 
August,  clear  from  weeds,  and  thin  where  too  close; 
Ihe  former  sowings  for  present  use,  or  young  winter 
carrots,  the  latter  for  spring.  Large  carrots  for 
seed,  [ilant  in  rows  two  feet  distance. 

Manure  your  grounds,  where  il  is  required,  wilh 
rotten  dung  of  old  hot  beds,  especially  where  Ihe 
hand-glass  crop  of  cauliflowers  and  early  cabbages 
are  intended.  Dig  cround  for  present  planting 
with  proper  crops  of  the  season,  and  also  at  oppor- 
tunities, ridge  vacant  ground  to  lie  fallow,  and  im- 
prove for  future  sowing  and  planting. 

Continue  to  lie  up  full  grown  plants  of  endive  in 
dry  weather,  every  week  to  blanch.  Plant  endive 
for  the  last  lale  crop,  in  a  warm  border,  to  stand 
til!  spring. 

Hoc  cabbages,  coleworts,  brocoli,  savoys,  and 
turnip-cabbage,  culling  up  clean  all  Ihe  weeds,  and 
drawing  earth  to  the  stems  of  the  young  plants. — 
Likewise  hoe  winter  spinach,  thin  the  plants,  and 
destroy  all  the  weeds. 

Horse-radish  is  now  at  full  growth  to  be  ilug  np 
for  use  as  wanted,  by  trenching  along  each  row  to 
the  bolloin  of  the  upright  roots,  culling  them  off 
close  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  old  stools  for  future 
production. 
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Lctlurt's  uT  tlio  two  last  iiiontlu  sowiiii;  imist  now 
be  plantoil  in  warm  soiitli  bonier*,  or  in  some  ilry 
corner  sbclleml  from  the  c.Tsterly  wimls,  five  or  six 
inrlu-9  di>l:inrt-,  to  slanil  for  next  spring,  and  an 
early  summer  crop. 

Parsnip*  being  now  at  their  full  growth,  dig  up  a 
quantity,  ami  l.iy  (heni  in  the  sand,  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  Tor  carrots. 

Potatoes,  which  have  now  arrived  at  their  full 
growth,  may  be  all  dug  up,  and  housed  in  some  dry 
close  place,  thickly  covered  with  straw,  from  the 
air  and  moisture,  to  keep  all  winter,  till  spring  or 
(umnier. 

The  winter  crop  of  spinach  should  now  be  well 
eirareif  from  weeds,  by  hoeing  or  hand-weeding, 
aqd  the  (ilanls  thinned,  where  too  thick,  to  four 
inches  distance,  or  left  close,  and  thinned  out  as 
wanted  for  use,  now  and  in  winter,  Sec. 

Seed  plants  of  several  sorts  should  now  be  plant- 
ed, as  cabbage,  savoys,  of  the  full  cabbage  di- 
vested of  the  large  leaves,  and  put  in  by  trenching 
them  down  to  their  heads,  two  feet  distance;  as  also 
carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  red  beef,  all  of  full 
growth;  culling  the  tops  olV  near  the  crown,  and 
planting  them  two  feet  distance,  with  the  heads  one 
or  two  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  carlh.  Also 
the  largest  dried  onions  planted  in  rows  the  same 
distance  by  a  foot  in  the  row,  and  three  or  four 
nchcs  deep  over  the  crowns. 


There  is  another  preparation  of  plums,  in  uliirh 
lliey  are  called  briiiiiolis.  "For  Iheiii  arc  used  eliul- 
Iv,  and  almost  oxilusively,  the  ie/ii<e  /(rri/ri'ifoii,  (nee 
I'lince's  Cat.iluKiie,  plums,  No.  10.),)  which  ii  a 
very  fine  sweet  fruit.  At  the  villige  of  Urignoles, 
ill  Provence,  in  1'' ranee,  where  this  preparation  was 
lii>l  made,  the  i)crdrlifon  plum  is  steeped  in  hoi 
w;iler  (o  loosen  the  skin,  then  peeled,  and  then  split 
open  to  remove  the  stone."  Tlio  rest  of  the  pro- 
cess is  the  same  as  in  the  preparation  of  ordinary 
prunes;  that  is,  the  drying  in  an  oven  and  in  the 
Mill,  ami  the  packing  away  in  tight  boxes.  The 
only  dillerence  is,  I  should  suppose,  tliat  less  heat 
must  be  applied  lo  the  bri'j;nohs  than  lo  jiruiici. 

lic-ides  the  various  preserves  and  sweatineats 
iIkiI  are  composed  of  plnnis,  the  Krench  peasantry 
make  a  liquor  of  the  wild  plum,  by  crushing  it  in 
water  and  letting  it  ferment.  Amateur. 


.\t  the  proper  season  I  will  send  you  cuttingn;  it  ii 
but  a  single  siii.ill  vine.  These  need*  nhoold  he  di- 
rectly placed  ill  rich  alluvial  loil— they  will  come 
up  next  spring.  I  nhoiild  bo  ghid  lo  Ii.avo  •oiiie  di- 
rections how  to  put  up  the  cuttings,  and  how  to  dl- 
lecl  thein. 

My  grandfiilher,  Iho  late  CJcn.  Jones,  who  wni  the 
first  botanist  of  the  southern  sliiJes,  and  curiout 
both  in  shrubs  and  vines,  considered  this  ai  Ibe 
finest  grape  in  his  collection,  and  ho  had  a  great 
vaiicty.  D. 


PLUiMS. 

The  Pkeparation  of  Prunes. 
I.  Editor: 

\s  some  of  your  readers  are  anxious,  I  ksow,  (o 
n  the  process  of  making  prunes,  I  send  you  the 
iwing  desL-ri|ilion  of  it, extracted  from  IheFrench 
cs.'  It  is,  you  will  perceive,  exceedingly  sim- 
»nd  may  be  practised  to  any  extent  in  this  coun- 
'  Skill  and  industry  might,  doubtless,  make  it 
'ofitable  a  business  here  as  in  Europe. 
St  plums  must  be  gathered  with  the  h.-^nd, 
'^perfectly  ripe.  They  cannot  be  too  sound; 
^";h  as  fall  or  are  punctured  by  insects  should  be 
^^H.  Arrange  them  on  plates  or  sheets  of  iron 
'°  4  to  touch  one  another,  and  put  them  in  an 
°*''^erthe  bread  has  been  taken  out.  While 
ther.f,  3,„i  niove  them  occasionally.  When  be- 
•^"•"Sl,  pack  them  compactly  in  boxes  and  sc- 
•^"■"^  n  from  moistiire.  If  they  arc  not  dry 
enou»,(p  withdrawn  from  the  oven,  place  them 
10  Ihe.  pg^  i(  would  render  them  loo  dry  and 
hard,  bjpgf  them  to  the  heat  of  an  oven  a  se- 
cond t  [j,  choosing  prunes,  prefer  those  that 
are  ne^rt  jnj  fleshy.  They  will  keep  upwards 
of  two  ,  „  •'  •'  "^    ' 

"Prukjy  ijg  made  of  almost  every  sort  of 

P'"""^  ""eaten.     But  those  that  arc  consi<lered 

%^      f^  'he  purpose,  are   the  gros  damus  de 

Toy'^'ii  \pgriale  vMelteA  and  the  imperatrice 
vwletle.'t"  "^ 


WINE  AND  SII-K. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  where 
Ihe  vine  grows  more  luxuriantly  and  abundantly 
Ihan  in  Norlh  Carolina — and  mulberry  trees  of  the 
largest  and  finest  growth  are  to  be  found  every 
vvlioie  in  our  state.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  all  our  farmers  do  not  make  wine,  oi  /ens/,  if 
not  silk.  A  farmer  in  South  Carolina,  last  year, 
from  four  acres  of  land,  sold  wine  to  Ihe  amount  of 
!j2,4O0.  A  few  of  our  farmers  have  small  vineyards, 
but  we  would  like  to  see  it  become  general — for  if 
cheap  wine  could  be  substituted  for  the  miserable 
whiskey  that  is  now  doing  so  much  injury  in  our 
country,  it  >vould  have  a  most  happy  effect.  Not 
only  would  its  extensive  culture  give  a  greater  scope 
lo  agricultural  industry,  but  it  would  yield  a  greater 
revenue  to  planters,  by  far,  than  our  present  crops. 
One  of  our  most  respectable  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ncwbern,  last  year,  succeeded  perfectly  well  in 
raising  silk  worms,  and  has  on  his  estate  a  grove  of 
300  mulberry  trees.  [Miobern  Sentinel. 


'L'ecole  .  jj,,  p^;,,-,,^  j,„  j^  2)«  La  Brelonnerie, 
reTise.1  anu^^^j^j  ^^.  ,j^g  author  of  the  Bon  Jar- 
dmKr.-Pari,8_  j,^,,  volumes. 

tours  comjjj  oiclionrtaire  Universel  dVl!;riatUure 
l^atique  »'«-.,e.'J66c  Roiier;  revised,  corrected  and 
augmented  b,,j^„  persons,  in  1  vols.-Paris  1815. 

t  1  he  ffros  <   j^  j.^y^j  ,|  damask  of  Tours,) 

IS  not  mentioEj  ,^^^j  „^j^^  ^^^  P^^^^,^  ^^^^^  j„ 
Mr.   i;rinccs  I  ^y,,jjj  ;^  English  name   is, 

therefore,  «  do^„„^     ^^  -^  ^^^  described  in  the 
books  already  i,jj  ^^.  ^^^^  j^^^  .^  ^^  ^  ^ 

•ize  andis  apt,,  ^  standard,  to  drop  its  (lowers; 
•^•^/^"''.'^  """^'-,  of  a  moderate  size;  has  a  deep 
T.olet  skin  flourCj  ^^j  adhering  to  the  lle.h;  the 
flesh  is  yellowish,  ,t'„,,,i,e,  fine  g?ain  and  firm;  the 
juiccissugDr}-,an  j,,^  peculiar  flavour  of  the  da- 
m^k  plums.  It  i.^j  ,{;^j  -f  ,^^  ^^j  „.,,;^h  will 
not  separate  from  ^^^-^  „^j  communicate  toil 
a  disagreeable  smer  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  , 
tinthebooksrefj'',     .     -^j^    ^ 


excellent. 


Philttdtlphia,ml%mo.,  Itth,  IStt. 

f'lllENO  J.  S.  SkinKCR, 

Enclosed  arc  a  few  seed  of  a  large  native  grape. 
The  berries  are  about  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference; their  colour,  when  fully  ripe,  (which  if  now 
Ihe  case,)  is  bliek.  They  grow  about  ten  milet 
south  of  Pliilad(l()hia,  nc;ir  Ihe  town  of  Woodbury. 
I  have  sent  some  seed  iiilo  the  slate  of  New  York, 
about  1°  45  norlh  of  Philadelphia,  and  wish  some 
lo  be  planted  at  a  similar  distance  lo  the  south. — 
Please  to  have  some  of  them  planted  near  Balti- 
more, and  the  hUancc  planted  about  1".15  south  of 
Philadelphia;  ivilli  a  request  that  if  they  should 
succeed,  a  dcscriptioo  of  the  fruit  may  be  for- 
warded lo  us. 

Rcsiicctfully,  thine,  &.c. 

SAMUEL  WEBB. 


AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

J.  S.  SniNXER,  Esq.  Halifax,  X.  C,  Scpl.  tO,  1S28. 

Sir, — I  send  you  enclosed  some  grape  seed;  Ihe 
vine  grows  in  a  small  island  of  Roanoke,  a  few  miles 
above  the  Great  falls.  It  is  surely  Ihe  only  vine  of 
Ihe  kind  in  Ihe  state,  perhaps  in  the  world.  I  have 
hail  all  the  islands  carefully  examined,  and  anollmr 
cannot  be  found.  Its  colour  is  purple,  about  one- 
third  larger  than  Ihe  common  grape  of  the  wood, 
slightly  elongated,  a  difference  in  shape  that  dislin- 
giiishes  it  from  all  others;  in  its  flavour  it  is  unri- 
valled, and  when  eaten  diffuses  a  most  grateful  per- 
fume. I  prefer  it  to  the  Scuppernong.  Mow  it  may 
succeed  as  a  wine  grape,  no  one  can  say;  but  for 
the  table  it  equals  the  best  French  grapes. 

The  late  Gen.  Allen  Jones  found  a  vine  of  Ihe 
same  kind  in  an  adjacent  island,  about  thirty  years 
since,  which  he  removed  to  his  garden,  where  il 
throve  well  and  bore  luxuriantly,  but  at  his  dealh, 
which  happened  a  few  years  after,  it  was  lost.  That 
from  which  I  send  you  the  seed  has  been  known  for 
some  years  to  the  Trapjiers  on  the  river;  who  de- 
scribed it  to  me  as  being  of  Ihe  same  kind  wi!h  the 
one  found  by  Gen.  Jones.  For  three  years  I  failed 
to  get  some  of  the  fruit;  this  season  I  got  a  few 
bunches,  when  ils  fine  flavour  and  rarity  determined 
me  to  propagate  il  both  by  seed  and  cuttings,  and 
through  you  to  offer  them  lo  those  who  wish  to  cul- 
tivate the  finest  vine  of  this,  and  I  believe  of  any 
country. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

A  J.  DAVIE. 
P.  S.   General  Jones  called  it  the  Perfume  Giape. 

imperalrice  violelte  are  described  as  separate  plums;  but 
in  Prince's  catalogue  (No.  46,  plums,)  they  are  both  in- 
cluded  in  one.     Perhaps  the  imperiate  violette  may  be 


I«AX>XE3'  DEPAZLTZaBSTT. 

LARD  LAMPS. 

Mr.  Skinmkr,  Elklon,  Stpl.  22,  I8J8. 

Impressed,  as  I  am,  that  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  country  are  acquainted 
with  Ihe  great  convenience  and  economy  of  Lard 
Lamps,  and  conceiving  that  a  word  or  two  on  that 
subject  may  subserve  the  interests  of  all  classes  of 
society,  (  cannot  refrain  from  requesting  a  brief 
place  in  your  useful  journal,  as  the  most  proper 
organ  of  communication  on  subjects  touching  our 
common  concerns. 

It  appears  to  me  perfectly  demonslrable,  that  a 
saving  of  five  hundred  |)er  cent,  may  be  effected  by 
Ihe  use  of  surh  a  lamp  as  I  shall  now  describe,  in 
the  place  of  candle  light  on  some  occasions.  Take 
a  coiniiion  sized  lea-cup,  or  any  similar  vessel,  and 
lill  it  wilh  lard;  then  lake  a  scrap  of  paper  and  twist 
it  tightly  ill  the  middle,  so  as  lo  make  a  small  point 
project  up  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  for  a 
wick;  then  cut  the  paper  round,  so  as  to  lie  in  Ihe 
eup,  covered  about  a  quarler  or  half  inch  deep 
with  the  lard,  leaving  a  slight  projection  of  the  hi- 
de wii-k  from  the  centre.  Thus  you  have  a  lamp 
that  will  last  three  whole  nights  in  succession.  It 
is  simple,  is  within  the  power  of  any  family  to  ob- 
tain, and  for  burning  all  night  in  the  chimney  of  a 
sick  room,  is  infinitely  to  he  preferred  to  candle 
lijlil,  as  il  is  so  much  cheaper.  Now  lo  Ihe  proof. 
The  cup  thus  filled,  will  contain  less  than  4  lb.  of 
hog's  lard  at  10  cents  per  pound — say  for  cit. 
three  nishts, 02 

To  come  at  Ihe  cost  of  one  night,  deduct 

that  of  two  nights 01  1-S 


.0  2  8 


violette,  and  the  I  what  he  calls  (No.  19,)  the  purple  egg  or  red  imjierittl. 


Which  shows  the  cost  of  liitht  for  a  whole  night,  say 
nine  hours,  lo  be  only  two-lhirds  of  a  cent — at 
which  rate  such  a  light,  burnini:  all  night  every 
night,  would  only  cost,  for  a  whole  year,  $2  43l 
cents.  Now  lo  show  Ihe  difference  between  that 
and  candle  light,  in  point  of  cost,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  as  follows,  viz:  it  requires  thre» 


[•They  have  been  handcii  over  to  Doctor  Monkur. 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  Society  for 
promoting  the  Culture  of  the  Vine — Eo.  Am.  Fab.J 
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candles  of  nines  to   llie  (loiiml   to  burn  one  iiiglil, 
(say  nine  hours,)  which,  at  li  cents  per 
pound,  is    .         .         .         .         •         ■       $     -0 1 
At  whicli  rale,  the  use  of  that  much 
candle  lixht   per  night  fur  a  whole 
year,  amounts  to     .         ■  11. 60 

In  order  to  ascertain   the  difTerence, 
deduet  cost  If  lard  light,     .  2.43  1-3 


$1-2.16  2-3 
Which  shows  a  difTerence  of  just  five  hundred  per 
cent. 

Now,  admitting  that  there  are  six  hundred  fami- 
lies in  this  county,  which  I   lulicve  is  quil«  within 
the  actual   number,  and   supposinj;   each  family  to 
use   that  quantity    of   light    per  night,  it 
amounts  in  Ibe  use  of  candle  light  to  ^8760  00 

But  in  that  of  the  lard  light,  to  only  14(i0  00 

Shewing  the  enormous  waste  of  <i7300.0f) 

So  that  as  small  sands  form  the  mountain,  and  eco- 
nomy is  said  to  be  wealth,  perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  to  Ueej)  our  top-eye  open  a  iitlle  sharper  to- 
ward those  smaller  items  of  family  expenses. 

Franklin. 

N.  B.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  above  light  may 
be  adapted  to  many  purpo-es;  such  as  coarse  sew- 
ing, carpentering,  shoe-making,  &c.   . 


THE  PL.\CE  OF  REST. 

I  am  weary  of  life,  I  am  tired  of  the  earth. 
Of  its  dark  sorrows  and  boisterous  mirth. 
Of  its  changeful  scenes,  its  uncertain  joys, 
Its  wo  that  frowns,  and  its  pleasure  that  iloys. 
Of  its  dreams  that  delude  the  youlhfid  breast:  — 
— Would  that  I  could  find  me  a  place  of  rest! 

I  sought  in  a  land  far  beyond  the  sea. 
Where  the  llowers  came  forth  in  radiancy. 
Where  shone  the  clearest  and  sunniest  sky; 
But,  alas!   I  found  that  the  llowers  would  die, 
That  cloiids   would   o'crshadow  the  heaven'H   blue 

breast; 
And  1  left  it, — for  me  'twas  no  place  of  rest! 

I  returned  again  to  the  spot  of  my  birth; 
But  change  hail  come  on  its  cheerful  hearth; 
Some  were  now  wanderers  o'er  the  far  wave. 
Some  were  at  peace  in  the  lonely  grave: 
There  were  still  some  hearts  that  were  not  estrang- 
ed; 
But,  except  their  affections,  all  things  were  changed! 

There  were  voices  beloved,  but  the  tremulous  tone 
Tuld  of  the  years  that  had  over  them  gone; 
There  were  brows  that,  scarce  touched   by  time's 

darkening  wing, 
Looked  like  the  lingering  flowers  of  spring; 
There  were  smiles — but   they  otdy  shone  on  decay. 
Like  the  fading  light  on  the  dying  day. 

There  were  heads  with  whose  sunny  clustering  hair 

Was  mingled  the  early  snow  of  care; 

There  were  eyes, — but  where  was  their  once  bright 

hue? 
A  mist  of  tears  had  come  over  their  blue; 
Oh!   I  brook'd  not  to  look  on  such  altered  things. 
And  I  stayed  not  there  my  wanderings. 

I  went  to  fair  cities,  and  in  the  crowd 

I  mingled  awhile  with  the  gay  ami  I  lie  proud; 

I  strove  to  l)e  happy,  I  strove  to  smile, 

But  the  days  pass'd  heavily  on  the  while; 

And  though  every  hour  with  mirth  was  fraught. 

It  bore  not  within  it  the  peace  I  sought. 

I  fled  away  into  solitude, 
I  hoped  to  find  quiet  by  mountain  and  wood; 
But,  alas!  when  the  spirit  would  use  its  wings. 
And  mingle  with  grand  and  glorious  things, 
'Tis  fetter'd   by  clay  to  its  mortal  sphere: 
—Rest  there  was  none  for  my  bosom  here. 


I  sat  me  down  'nealh  the  midnight  sky. 

The  bright  stars  «parkliil  like  gems  on  high; 

Bi'lVire  me  lay  the  nii:;lily  deep; 

Siill  murmuring  on  in  its  pcaceless  sleep — 

And  I  thought,  as  I  looked  on  its  beaTing  breast, 

"There  is,  indeed  no  place  of  rest!" 

But  there   came   a  still    small   voice  through  the 

gloom, 
"Thini;  of  the  dust!  return  thee  home; 
Is  it  thine,  to  repine  at  the. will  of  Him 
Before  whom  yon  glorious  stars  are  dim? 
Pray  that  sins  may  be  forgiven; 
Hope  for  a  resting-place  in  heaven." 

Mart  Anne  Browne. 


Why  are  the  ladies  like  stage-drivers? — Because 

they  generally  secure  the  mails. 

When  IS  a  door  not  a  door? — When  it  is  ajar. 


SFORTisra  oiiio. 


IIUNTIiNG, 
The  season  is  at  hand,  when 

"At  the  sound  of  the  horn 

Wc  rise  in  the  morn. 
And  waken  the  woods  as  we  thunder  along, 

Yoi,\,  yoix,  tally  lio! 

After  Reynard  we  go. 
While  echo  on  echo  redoubles  the  song; 
We  waken  the  woods  as  we  thunder  along. 

Tally  ho,  tally  ho. 

After  Reynard  we  go. 
While  echo  on  echo  redoubles  the  song." 

At  Washington  the  campaign  has  opened  with 
good  sport  on  the  gray  ground.  Their  pack  is 
youns  but  of  the  best  blood,  being  chiefly  from 
Terrcl's  old  Ruler  and  hroken-leg  Ratler,  (alias 
Old  Industry,)  and  from  Spring,  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  and  the  late  celebrated  Juno. 
The  young  dotrs  have  been  eiilered  with  the  advan- 
tage of  an  early  taste  of  blood,  always  to  be  had 
where  gray  foxes  abound, 

Accoriling  lo  recollection  of  the  old  pack,  says  an 
honorary  member,  and  Ihe  young  dogs  to  lie  enter- 
ed this  season,  the  District  Club  Pack,  counts  thus: 

Hickory — out  of  Spring  by  Ratler. 

Leader — Juno  by  Kulcr. 

Maria— Ditto  by  Ditto. 

Morgan — Sprin;;  bv  Ratler. 

Rat— Ditto  by  Ditto. 

Blue-cap — Juno  by  Ruler. 

Netllc— Ditto  by  Ditto. 

Juno — Ditto  by  Ditto. 

Sling— Ditto  by  Ditto. 

a  white  dog  from  Fort  Washington. 

Slim, 

Sportsman, 

CiEsar, 

Tyro, 

Ranger, 

And,  though  last  not  least,  old  True  Penny,  alias 
Industry,  alias  Old  broken-leg  Ratler. 


Mr,  Ski.s-ser,  tyiirrnikn,  Srpt.  23,  1828. 

.Sir:  The  liberal  spirit  evinced  by  your  associa- 
li(in  for  Ihe  improvement  of  the  breed  of  blooded 
hordes  induces  me  to  forward  you,  for  publicatioo 
in  "The  Farmer,"  a  correct  account  of  the 

WARRE.NTON,  N.  C,  RACES. 
I.asl  year  of  the  Subscrii)lion,  Fall  Jilceling,  Septem- 
ber, 1828. 

Tuesday,  16lh. — lockey  Club  Subscription,  first 
choice  of  tickets  •jlO  each,  to  the  amount  of  $200 — 
i  mile  beats,  course  7  yards  over  a  mile,  and  very 
heavy. 

J,  M.  West's  9.  g.  Pawnee,  by  Shawnee,  >  ,     , 
4  ys,  old— S3  lb.  f  '      ' 

J.  J.  Harrison's  gr.  h.  Geo,  M'Duffie,  2    41 

Time— 1-t  h.  4  m.  2  sec,     2d  li,  4  m,  SJ. 

Isl  mile  in  2d  l-.eat,  1  m.  57  sec.  won  easily. 

Wednesday,  17lh. — A  purse  of  glOO  in  money, 
given  by  the  prnpiiplor,  and  the  balance  of  the  sub- 
scription, S2(J0,  ill  doubtful  lic-kets  to  close  the  sub- 
scription. Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five,  distance  90 
y.irds. 
J,  J,  Harrison's  b.  m.  Susan   Robinson,  > 

by  Sir  Hal,  5  ys.  old,  107  !h.  J" 

Jos.  K.  Bullock's  gr.  f.   bv  Sir  Archie,  ; 

3  ys,  old,  83  lb,  "  5 

Will.  M.  West's  b.  c,  by  Sir  Archie,  distanced. 

The  winner  ran  two  miles  wilh  her  rider  for  the 
fir-t  iieat.  The  2d  heat  was  won  by  about  the  hips. 
The  3d  to  the  point  of  the  shoulders.  The  4lh  ea- 
sily. 

■3'imc— 1st  h.  1.  57.     2d  h,   1.  53.     Sd  h.    I.  59. 
lib  li,  2  m.  1  sec.     The    gray  Clley  is  considered   a 
very  promising  3  ys,  old,  being  large  and  evincinj 
bolli  great  speed  and  capital  bottom.     She  was  evi 
deiilly  in  bad  order  and  badly  rode. 

Tlie   first  day  was  memorable   for  a  melanrho 
accident  happening  to  .Mr.  James  Boyd,  a  promisi 
and  wealthy  youn;;  gentleman,  who  was  thrown  fn 
his  horse   and    kiHoii  as   he  was  returning  from  ' 
race  course  to  Ihe  village. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  SO.MERVELL, 
One  of  the  Sletcar 


12     11 
2   12  2 


(Items  from  late  English  papers.) 
The  Oaks.— It  is  considered  a  curious  ''" 
dence.that  the  winner  of  Ihe  Oaks  was  ridde  • 
Day,  the  second  horse  by  W,  Day,  and  the  t  ^ 
S.  Day.  A  »vag  remarked  that,  although  1*^* 
only  occupied  two  minutes  and  fnrly  secon( 
winning,  it  was  a  work  of  three  Days! 

Foot  R\ce  on  the  Roopee  at  Ciiesti^. 
shire  against  Flintshire.— A  match  for  /lO  ZA^"' 
tance  160  yards, came  ofTon  the  racecourr 
teron  Monday  afternoon,  bettvcen  Samuel'*  ""^ 
of  Mr.  Jo.-eph  Lewis,  who  keeps  the  In  .^°^'' 
brook,  near  Tarporley,  and  Edward^'*'  . 
Hope,  in  the  county  of'  Flint.  Bolh  Ih*-'"  ("*'' 
Iherof  whoiii  bad  ever  been  beaten),  ^'''^''''^ 
obtained  some  local  celebrily;  Davies'."*^  .''*' 
Ihe  Holland  Wrexham  runners,  and  *'"  "'V"5 
well  known  among  his  neighbours,  I^'''"^  *  •"■" 
esters,  as  nothing  but  a  eood  one,  ani)'"^'  ^''"'"B 
other  feats  hi  Admiral  Tollemache  i\^''"^\  -^ 
beating  an  Epsom  runner  whom  lb  '"'  J^d™'' 
ral  brought  down  to  compete  wiih  *"""''J^  »''"■■ 
ester.  'Ihe  friends  of  bolh  parliei*  ^aeh  very 
confident  of  success;  and  the  \Ve\i  >»'"e  back- 
ing their  coiinlryiiian  freely  at  4  "  """  '*  \°  *' 
wilh  plenty  of  takers.  The  men  /  ""  ''«<-"^n» 
start,  by  signal,  each  selling  otir''  '"''  °'  '"' 
speed.  Alter  the  first  fifteen  yaA"*  "•■"  ""'  » 
shadow  of  a  Chan..;  ,1  was  ;|i>'bard  street  to 
R  ,g  Fair  on  Lewi.,.  He  daile/«=".'  «.''°"'  '^°"'' 
or  five  yards  and  maintained  n»('criority,  occa- 
sionally lurning  round  upon  M'T",  "'?' 
ing  him  lo  mend  his  pace!     if'  ""^  d'»'»Dcc  lo 
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15  secoiiil>;  iiixl  if  (lie  sroiiiiil  li.nl  not  licrii  mi  hca- 
Ty,  or  if  lie  linil  wi>lml  lo  tii.iki-  ureitlHr  fxerlion,  hi- 
toiilil  have  done  i(  in  lt■^s  tiqie.  'llii'  Welslinihii 
lookrd  cxccciliiiKly  lilue  i»t  llic  (ji-fenl  llir  PrincipHl- 
ily  sustiiinrti,  uml  llie  yonn;;  Clirsliirc  Ikto  whs 
borne  oflllie  HiM  in  tritiiiiph  ;inmlsl  liiuil  >hoiils  of 
Cheshire  fur  ever.  We  uiuierslaiiil  lli;il  I^ewis's  fa- 
ther, nho  is  an  rxten>i(r  f^niiiT,  uiul  is  liiniseir  no 
ine»n  |irol'u'irnt  in  iilhli  lie  »port>,  as  iliuse  cxn  lell 
who  have  felt  tin- »ri;;lil  of  lii»  "huiich  of  five*," 
will  hack  hint  for  /JU  a-aide  against  any  man  io£u- 
(land  fur  ICO  yards. 


Pedestrian  Feat. — Cootes,  the  pedestrian,  at  9 
o'clock  on  ■rhiir>day  evening,  aeco^l|■ll^l^ed  his  ar- 
duous task  of  ualkiiii;  1050  Hides  in  lOOO  successive 
hours.  Cootes  did  his  lu^(  mile  and  a  (|iiarler  nilh 
aniazin;;  speed.  This  match  throws  lh.it  formerly 
accomplished  hy  the  celelirated  Cipliiin  Barclay 
completely  in  the  hack  Krouiid.  Cootes  has  fallen 
iway  two  stone  since  the  commencement  of  the 
match. 

XKCZSCSIiXiASrEOUS. 


Steveks'  Steam  Paddles. 
This  invention  is  a  method  of  propelling  vessels 
by  the  agency  of  a  series  of  paddles  attached  lo  a 
three-throw  crank,  with  the  aid  of  steam  or  other 
powei;  and  which  may  he  used  as  a  suhslitute  for 
undershot  watir  wheels,  &.c.  '1  he  thief  advantages 
obtained  hy  this  nielhod  over  the  common  wheel 
are — 1st.  As  the  inventor's  paddles  work  in  a  verti- 
cal position  (with  snlFicient  allowance  for  the  impe- 
tus of  the  vessel,)  they  cause  a  saving  of  the  power 
now  consumed  hy  the  descending  and  ascending 
paddles,  and  produce  an  increased  application  ol 
power,  as  illustraied  hy  an  accompanying  compara- 
tive statement.  -2  J.  The  avoidance  of  unpleasant 
vibration  and  consequent  wear  and  tear  in  the  ves- 
sel and  engines;  and  also  of  the  run  of  backwater, 
which  is  so  very  dangerous  to  wherries,  &.C.;  and 
has  hitherto  been  the  means  of  preventing  the  in- 
troduction of  steamers  upon  canals.  3d.  The  ca- 
pability of  increased  velocity,  commensurate  with 
the  power  applied,  not  being  governed  with  the 
maximum  of  motion  that  limits  the  revolutions  of 
the  common  wheel.  'Ihe  following  is  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  Ihe  application  of  power  between 
a  common  wheel,  whose  paddles  are  7i  feet  long 
and  14  feet  deep,  and  Ihe  inventor's  paddles,  fitted 
in  the  same  space  from  the  vessel's  side:  Common 
wheel,  a  paddle  7  feet  U  in.  long,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  deep, 
pives  a  square  surface  of  II  It.  3  in.;  say  there  are 
ahvays  two  immersed,  which  gives  -22  It.  Gin.;  de- 
duct one-third,  Ihe  quoted  allowance  for  the  lo>s  of 
power  on  the  descending  and  ascemling  paddles,  7 
ft.  6  in.,  leaving  15  feet.  The  inventor's  mcihod: 
Taking  his  paddles  at  2  feet  wide  and  2i  ft.  deep, 
each  present  a  surface  of  5  ft.;  he  has  always  four 
paddles  immersed,  which  makes  20  ft.;  and  us  each 
•et,  of  four  paddles,  describes  Ihe  segment  of  an 
elipse  in  the  water,  instead  of  that  of  a  circle,  he  is 
surely  within  bounds  to  take  one-fifth  part,  4  feet; 
giving  in  all  24  feet,  showing  a  very  considerable 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  invention,  besides  the 
capability  of  increased  velocity.  It  is  presumed 
that,  in  many  instances,  Ihe  application  of  this  in- 
vention to  vessel.s  already  fitted  with  steam  engines, 
will  increase  their  velocity  more  than  one-third; 
while  for  new  vessels,  engines  ol  about  forty  hoise 
power  will  be  equal  to  Ihe  work  now  performed  by 
those  of  sixty,  thereby  causing  less  draft  of  water, 
greater  despat';h,  alTordlng  more  stowage  for  goods, 
and  better  acconmiodation  for  passengers.  Com- 
pared with  Ihe  various  improvements  on  Ihe  paddle 
wheel,  already  published,  specified,  or  exhibited, 
this  invention  haiin  all  instances  some,  and  in  some 
iottaace*  all,  of   the  foUowiog    advaatages: — Itl. 


(Jie.it  reduction  of  liiclion,  and  coii?iefpii-iit  duia- 
liiiily  and  comparative  rheapness.  2il.  fSiniplicity  of 
coiislruction — admitting  of  repair,  unshipping,  or 
replacing,  even  at  sea.  3d.  Equal  applicaliility  in 
pr.ipelling  vessels  a-head  or  astern.  Illi.  The  ma- 
cliinriy  being  easily  taken  to  pieces,  and  packed  in 
a  much  less  space  than  would  be  requireil  for  a 
will  I'l,  ndditional  sets  may  be  ronvenienlly  taken 
on  long  voyages,  ath.  An  accident  occurring  to 
one  set,  (or  even  two  out  of  three  on  either  side,) 
would  not  prevent  (he  working  of  the  remainder. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Emplov.ment  of  'I'i.me. 
Mr.  Fessciulcn, — Voiir  repealed  favours  induce 
repeated  demands  upon  your  goodness.  I  should 
like  lo  add  to  your  hints,  inserteil  in  your  last  upon 
tlic  improvement  of  the  winter  evenings  of  far- 
mers. If  farmers  benefit  themselves  by  weekly  so- 
cial meetings,  they  may  confer  a  still  greater  bene- 
fit upon  their  sons  and  their  daughters,  if  a  sub- 
jec(  upon  agriculture  or  domestic  economy,  say  the 
raising,  use,  and  preservation  of  fiiiit — the  manage- 
ment of  a  garden,  or  some  particular  vegetable,  of 
a  dairy,  of  poultry,  or  of  fuel,  should  be  prepared 
at  one  meeting  for  consideration  at  the  next,  it 
would  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  become 
the  topic  of  conversation  at  the  table  anil  fireside, 
both  before  and  after  the  regular  discussion.  Con- 
vcr.silion  upon  a  particular  and  important  subject 
would  create  a  desire  for  reading,  and  this  desire 
would  lead  to  the  possession  of  books,  and  periodi- 
cal and  weekly  journals  which  treated  upon  it.  The 
natural  consequence  would  he,  that  conversation 
and  social  intercourse,  the  channels  of  almost  all 
the  information  and  habits,  both  good  and  bad, 
which  e.xist  in  the  world,  would  he  purified  and  ele- 
vated, 'i'opics  of  conversation  would  he  iiiiinediatc- 
ly  changed.  Substantial  improvements  upon  farms, 
domestic  economy  and  convenience,  the  principles 
of  science  which  ought  to  direct,  in  Ihe  construc- 
tion and  uses  of  farming  utensils,  the  laws  of  heal, 
upon  which  the  economy  and  success  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  fuel  depend;  and  consequently  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  general  science  upon  matter, 
intellects  and  morals,  would,  in  conversation,  take 
the  place  of  a  fashionable  dress,  or  novels,  the  shape 
of  a  leghorn,  the  colour,  form  or  position  of  a  bow 
most  fashionable  upon  head  dresses,  and  what  is 
still  lower,  of  petty  scandal.  And  consequently 
good  would  be  done  and  evil  prevented. 

Franklin. 


Soundness  op  the  Lckgs. 
Dr.  Lyons,  of  Edinburgh,  proposes  an  Ingenious 
and  practical  (es(  for  (rying  the  soundness  of  the 
lungs.  The  patient  is  directed  to  draw  in  a  full 
breath,  and  then  begin  to  count  as  far  as  he  can, 
slowly  and  audibly,  without  again  drawing  in  his 
breath.  The  number  of  seconds  he  can  continue 
counting  is  then  to  be  carefully  noted.  In  confirm- 
ed consumption,  the  lime  does  not  e.xcced  eight, 
and  is  often  less  than  six  seconds.  In  pleuri.sy  and 
pneumonia,  it  ranges  from  nine  to  four  seconds, 
liut  when  Ihe  lungs  are  sound,  the  time  will  range 
as  high  as  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  seconds. 


Muscular  Power. 
A  Turkish  porter  will  run  along  carrying  a 
weight  of  COO  [lounds;  and  Milo,  of  Crotona,  is 
said  to  have  lilted  an  ox,  weighing  upwards  of 
1,000  pounds,  llaller  mentions  that  he  saw  an  in- 
stance of  a  man,  whose  finger  being  caught  in  a 
chain  at  (he  boUom  of  a  mine,  by  keeping  it  forci- 
bly bent,  supported  hy  that  means  the  weight  of  his 
whole  body,  150  pounds,  (III  he  was  drawn  up  to 
the  surface,  a  hei:;ht  of  tiOO  feet.  Augustus  11, 
king  of  Poland,  could  with  bis   fingers,  roll  up  a 


silver  dish  like  h  ^hret  of  paper,  and  Iwnit  the 
strongest  liofeslinr  anunder,  ami  a  lion  is  said 
(I'hil.  Trans.  .No.  .iiOMo  have  hfi  the  imprcssioo 
of  his  teeth  upon  a  piece  of  solid  iron. 


Temperature  or  the  Earth, 
M.  L,  Conlier,  in  liiii  essay  read  lo  the  French 
Academy  of  Science",  deduces  from  his  own  obser- 
vation and  those  of  others,  that  Ihe  liesi  increases 
-19  we  penetrate  from  the  tiirlacc  towards  Ihe  cen- 
tre of  the  eanh,  at  the  r.iln  of  about  one  degree 
Karenheit  in  -15  feel;  thai  the  heal  of  boiling  water 
is  found  in  our  latitudes  nhoul  a  mile  and  a  half  be- 
low the  surface;  that  at  (he  depth  of  CiO  miles,  the 
heat  must  he  so  intense  as  (o  keep  »uch  rocks  as 
wo  see  at  the  surface  in  a  state  of  fusion;  that  Ihe 
interior  of  the  ulohe,  in  short,  consists  of  a  molten 
mass,  encompassed  by  a  solid  crust  or  shell,  about 
CO  miles  in  thickness. 


The  manufacture  of  steel  has  been  commenced, 
with  great  success  in  Pittsburg.  Specimens  have 
been  produced  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  "Crow- 
ley" steel. 


"1^112  S'JLS^SCOc 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  3,  1838. 


C^  The  article  on  Ihe  Rideau  Canal,  promised 
in  a  previous  number,  has  been  unavoidably  post- 
poned; we  hope  to  find  room  for  it  in  our  next. 

5j^  Sheep  Wanted.  ■ 

"The  Editor  of  Ihe  American  Farmer  will  much 
oblige  some  of  his  lower  county  subscribers  if  he 
will  inquire  through  the  medium  of  his  useful  pa- 
per, where  they  can  procure  a  few  Bakewell  sheep 
of  the  best  blood,  particularly  bucks,  not  less  than 
one  or  more  than  (hrce  years  old,  and  wha(  will  be 
Ihe  probable  piice,  and  whether  they  could  be  de- 
livered at  Baltimore  or  any  part  of  the  western 
shore.  A  Subscriber  of  JLine  Arundtl  Co." 

[The  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
frequent  inquiries  for  the  same  race  of  sheep  have 
been  made,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  give  a  satis- 
factory answer.  The  fact  is,  that  Maryland  far- 
mers cither  believe  it  will  not  pay  them  for  the 
trouble,  or  tliey  will  not  take  the  pains  (o  keep  up 
any  distinct  race  of  animals.  They  get  the  full 
blood  tills  year,  and  before  their  qualities  can  be 
made  known  and  the  animals  come  into  demand, 
they  let  their  blood  get  mixed  indiscriminately  with 
others  of  the  same  species,  and  (he  degrees  of  dif- 
ferent blood  can  no  longer  be  precisely  known.] 


$5^  We.  take  occasion  to  recommend  gentlemen 
who  have  animals  of  more  than  ordinary  value  for 
sale,  to  bring  thcin  lo  Ihe  cattle  show  for  sale  on 
the  ICih  day  of  this  month. 

Whether  (hey  be  horses — mares — improved  cat- 
tle— Bakewell  sheep  or  Southdown  sheep,  or  mixed 
blood  of  these  two;  and  it  will  be  much  better  if 
they  will  advertise  in  this  paper  what  they  mean  to 
bring,  we  will  insert  gratuitously  any  thing  to  b« 
sold  at  the  cattle  show.  Though  in  many  cases 
public  sales  on  satisfactory  terms  may  not  be  effecl- 
cd,  yet  it  will  always  happen  that  private  sales  or  ex- 
changes may  be  effected  highly  satisfactory  and  ad- 
vantageous to  all  parlies.  By  being  previously  ad- 
vertised, people  will  come  on  purpose  to  purchase. 


4 


New  Wheat — Gakde.n  Seed,  &c.  from  tuc  Mb- 

diterbaneak. 
"Dear  Sir,  BaUimore,  lath  Stft.  1828. 

"I    take    the  liberty  of  prescntinR  you,   with   a 
small   sample  of  wheat,  a  little  cabbage,   UttMc, 
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turnip,  and  onion  seeil,  wliicli  I  obtaineil  on  llie 
coast  of  (lie  Mediterranean.  The  grain  of  the 
wheat,  you  will  perceive,  is  large,  fidl  and  flinty; 
and  it  is  said,  rebisls  the  action  of  the  fly.  The 
garden  seed,  are  ofl'springs,  each  of  their  Uind,  ol 
very  superior  vegetables;  and  if  they  should  not 
deteriorate  by  a  cis-atlantic  transplantation,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  prove  useful,  as  well  as  health- 
ful auxiliaries  to  the  other  dishes  of  the  table.  1 
beg,  that  you  will  accept  of  those  little  fiuils  of  my 
late  voyage,  as  a  slight  token  of  gratitude,  for  the 
many  favours  that  I  have  received  at  your  hand*; 
and  as  an  evidence  of  my  opinion  of  your  superior 
skill,  in  disposing  to  proper  use,  such  articles  of  fo- 
reign growth,  as  are,  or  may  be  likely  to  benefit 
our  highly  favoured  country. 

Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself  with  very  sincere 
respect, 

Your  friend  and  most  obedient  servant, 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Es*.  JAMES  PAGE. 


S^Plaster  of  Paris.— a  very  enlightened  and 
scientific  correspondent  has  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  in  France,  making  inquiries  relative  to  the 
experience  of  American  agriculturists  in  regard  to 
Plaster  of  Paris,  The  substance  of  his  inquiries  is 
embodied  below,  and  are  published  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  early  information  from  those  who  arc  con- 
versant with  the  subject. 

"Mr.  Skinner  would  greatly  oblige  Dr.  Chatard 
by  giving  him  his  opinion  on  the  following  questions 
conceining  the  Plaster  of  Paris;  viz: 

1st.  Is  that  substance  used  now,  as  much  as  for- 
merly? 

2d.  In  what  quantity  is  it  used? 

,Sd.  Is  it  a  real  manure? 

4th.  How  does  it  act? 

alli.  What  sort  of  lands  does  it  suit? 

6th.  Is  it  true  that  after  one  or  two  crops,  the 
land  on  which  it  has  been  thrown,  is  much  impo- 
vciisbcd?     If  so,  why  and  how?" 


Ratoon  Cotton. 
HWinson  County,  Miss.  Sept.  I,  1823. 
Mr.  Sktowf.r: 

I  send  you  a  sample  of  the  seed  of  Ratoon  Collon 
from  the  old  stalk.  The  staple  is  much  superior  to 
that  which  cimies  from  the  seed  of  this  year;  it  ri- 
pens much  earlier,  and  it  has  a  greater  number  of 
boles.  Besides  I  can  discover  no  rut.  I  have  a  great 
quantity  of  the  ratoon  cotton  growing  in  my  corn 
field,  without  any  culture  uhalcvcr.  The  corn  or 
weeds  do  not  seem  to  injure  it.  In  this  county,  il 
we  had  made  the  discovery,  a  gnat  saving  ol  la- 
bour might  have  been  produced,  by  not  |)loughing 
up  the  old  root.  I  have  planted  coin  between  the 
rows  of  the  old  stalk,  and  have  cut  the  stalk  about 
two  inches  above  giound.  I  have  seven  acres  of 
the  ratoon  cotton,  standing  almost  entire;  it  was  not 
hoed  until  ./"/i/.  and  it  is  now  as  high  as  any  uIIht 
cotton,  and  niually  well  bolrd.  I  have  Kiowirig  in 
the  same  ficM  with  the  cotton,  Inilian  and  (iiiiiiea 
corn,  which  was  not  planted  till  July,  and  it  is  now 
in  roasting  car,  and  part  of  the  (iuinea  corn  bear- 
inc.  With  respect,  your  ob'l. 

\VM.  HAILE. 


GENERAL   LAM)   AND  INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICE, 

Fnyclte-st.,  hasemenl  of  City  Hotel,  Baltimore. 
Tor  the  sale  of  cultivated  and  uncullivatcd  Lands, 
I'arms,  IJuilding  Lots,  Houses,  &.c.  in  all  parts  of  the 
union,  anil  adjoining  territories,  where  owners  and 
others  concerned  in  lands,  f,c.  can  send  a  description 
of  their  property,  prices  and  terms  of  payment,  to  be 
recorded  in  books  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  Iherebj- 
enable  purchasers  to  ascertain  information  respecting 
real  estate,  &c.  To  procure  money  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage; ta  attend  to  all  the  agencies  connected  with  the 
riilibrcnt  state  oflices;  to  make  inquiry  respecting  lands 
that  have  been  sold  by  the  comptroller  for  taxes  that  re- 
main unpaid,  let  the  owners  know  the  result,  if  requir- 
ed, and  the  sum  necessary  to  redeem  the  same. 

Also  to  act,  as  agent  to  purchase  merchandize,  house- 
hold furniture,  country  produce— the  slock  and  listurcs 
belonging  to  persons  declining  any  kind  of  business,  &c. 
In  soliciting  subscribers  to  domestic  and  foreign  pub- 
lications, &.C.  Likewise  attend  to  supply  Merchants, 
Canal  and  Rail-road  contractors,  proprietors  of  manu- 
factories, and  others,  with  clerks,  foremen,  all  necessa- 
ry help,  fic.  also  with  partners,  who  can  advance  small 
or  large  capitals. 

N.  15.  Young  or  middle  aged  men  can  always,  by 
complying  with  the  terms  of  this  office,  secure  mercan- 
tile, or  any  other  respectable  employment  in  the  city, 
union,  or  any  othcrpart  of  the  globe. 

My  terms  arc  as  follows: — Lands,  Houses,  Lots,  Mer- 
chandize, &c.  registered  for  sale,  §2  in  advance — post- 
age on  all  letters  paid;  for  searching  state  nfliccs,  $2 
in  advance,  postage  paid;  for  procuring  situations,  fee. 
from  3  to  5  dollars,  postage  paid  on  all  letters,  or  else 
business  and  letters  will  not  be  attended  to. 

^-  This  rule  will  be  strictly  enforced  in  all  cases. — 
Postmasters  will  please  to  frank  their  letters.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  have  correct  maps  and  descriptions, 
&c.  of  lands,  &c.  left  in  the  olTice  for  sale.  And  when 
sales  are  effected,  or  employment,  &c.  procured  by  me, 
a  moderate  and  reasonable  commission  will  be  exacted. 
There  is,  without  exception,  in  this  city,  no  oflice  of 
the  kind  conducted  upon  the  same  principle  and  system 
as  mine — and  the  extensive  domestic  and  foreign  ac- 
quaintance and  correspondence  attached  to  this  office 
render  it  a  general  benelit  to  all,  far  or  near. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  its  patrons  and  others, 
that  it  will  be  a  great  accommodation,  not  only  to  pro- 
prietors, but  also  to  different  local  land  agents  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  state,  union  and  the  adjoining  terri- 
tories, as  well  as  others  who  may  have  busincis  here. 
The  local  situation  of  this  city,  as  being  a  very  enter- 
prising and  a  great  seaport  town,  and  where,  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  there  is  a  great  resort  of  persons, 
not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  United  .States,  hut  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe — being  a  great  thoroughfare  from 
east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south,  seems  to  demand 
an  establishment  of  the  kind. — With  a  sincere  hope 
that  it  will  meet  public  approbation  and  support,  I  sub- 
scribe myself  GKO.  VV.  EVEUITT,  Profridor. 

N.  B.  Having  an  interest  in  an  oflRcc  in  New  York, 
and  agents  in  other  cities  will  enable  me  to  execute  bu- 
siness there  as  well  as  here,  to  satisfaction.     G.  AV.  E. 


TO  FAR.MERS. 
The  subscriber  has  finished  on  hand,  Wheal  Fans,  on 
lliC  Scotch  principle  improved,  and  warranted  equal  to 
any  that  can  be  procured  in  the  city;  Patent  Cylindri- 
cal, and  Common  Straw  Cutters;  a  full  assortment  of 
(iidcon  Davis'  Improved  Ploughs,  and  Improved  Bar- 
^hare  Ploughs;  Patent  Corn  Shcllers;  Harrows;  va- 
rious Cultivators  for  Corn,  Tobacco,  &c.;  Brown's 
Patent  Vertical  Wool  Spinners;  Shovel  and  Substra- 
tum Ploughs,  and  Swingle  Trees;  Cast  steel  .\scs.  Mat- 
tocks, Picks  and  Cirubbing  Hoes;  superior  Oil  Stones, 
&.C.;  Cast-iron  Plough  Points  and  Heel  Pieces,  for  Da- 
vis' ploughs,  always  on  hand  to  supply  those  that  may 
want.  JONATH.AN  S.  E.\STMAN, 

Xo.  36  Prall-st.,  JSallinwrt. 
jJS'-Blacksmith  and  other  repairs  done  in  the  best 
manner,  and  at   the  usual  prices.     Also,  Turnip  Seed 
and  a  few  boxes  of  Shakers'  Garden  Seeds,  for  sale. — 
Orders  received  for  Fruit  Trees. 


FOR  SALE, 

A  young  Jack,  4  years  old,  well  formed,  good  size, 
very  promising  and  vigorous.  He  will  be  sold  at  a  mo- 
derate price,  or  given  in  exchange  for  a  pair  of  young, 
well  broken  coach  horses. — Address,  (post  paid)  to  J.  G. 
C,  Port  Tobacco,  Charles  county,  Md. 

BAIiTZZaOHE  FBXCES  CTTRHZIKT. 


The  following  article  from   the  Alexandria   Ga 
rctte.on  a  subjict    now  occupyini;  much  attenliun, 
as  there  is  a  prospect  of  rise  in  the  value  of  wheal 
and  flour  \n  Europe,  gives  inlbruialion  material  to 
an  accurate  calculation. 

The  English  quarter  of  wheat  weighs  .500  pounds, 
being  a  quarter  of  a  Ion — this  is  eipial  to  eight  En 
glisli  bushels  of  70  pounds  each,  or  94  American 
bushels  of  (iO  pounds  each.  This  computation 
should  always  he  attended  to  in  bringing  the  En- 
glish quarter  of  wheat  into  American  bushels. 

The  English  sack  of  flour  weijjhs  2S0  pounds — 7 
tacks  equal  to  lU  American  barrels,  11)00  poundii. 


Corrected  for  the  Jlmer'ican  Far^ner,h\j  EtIvmrilJ.  (I'iUson, 
Coiiiiiiission  JVcrchant  and  Planters'  'Igent, 

/p'o.  4,  Bffjely't  vihirf. 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $3.00  a  6.00— ordinary,  2.50  a  3. SO 
— red,  3.50  a  4.50 — fine  red,  G.OO  a  ".00 — wrapping, 
4.00  o  8. 00 — Ohio  ordinary,  3.00  o  4. GO— good  red  span- 
gled, 6.00  a  8.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
a  -'O.OO — Virginia,  i.'.50  a  8.00 — Rapahannock  i.'tb  a  3.60 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  5.00.  The  Inspections  for  the  week 
was  319  hhds.  Maryland,  L'J  hhd.  Ohio,  4  hhds.  \  irginia. 

I'Lonn — white  wheat  I'amily,  JI.OU  a  I.To — superfine 
Iloward-st.  6.00  a6.25;  city  mills,  5. 'iS o  6.00;  Susque- 
hanna, 5.30  a  5. "5 — ConN  Meal,  bbl.  2.50 — Grain,  best 
rid  wheat,  1.10  a  1. 15 — best  white  wheal,  1.20a  1.30 — 
ord'y  to  good,  1.00  a  1.10— Corn  .38a  .40— KvE  .40a. 43 
—Oats,  bush.  .20  a  .22— Beans,  1.00— Peas,  . 50 a. 60— 
Clover  seed,  4.50  a  5.00 — Timothy,  I.';5a2.25 — Orch- 
ard Grass  l."5a2.25 — Herd's  1. 00  a  1.50 — Lucerne  314 
a  .50  lb. — Barley,  .60  a  62 — Flaxseep,  ."5  a  .80 — Cot- 
ton, Va.  .9  a.  11— Lou.  .13  a  .14— Alabama,  .10  a  .11 — 
Mississippi.il  a  .13— North  Carolina,  .10  a  .11 — Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .  104— WniSKET,  hhds.  1st  proof,  22^  a  .23— bbls. 
.25 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed, .18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,  .25  a 
.30 — full  do.  .30(1 .50,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
Con,  §210,:  212;  Country, dew-rolled,  136  a  140— water- 
rotted,  no  a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl. 
5  T5;  do.  trimmed,  0.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.26 
a  6. 50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.ST4  a  3.00;  No.  2,  2.25 
a2.50— Mackerel,  No.  1,5.50;  No.  2,  5.124  No.  3,  4.00 
— Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured, .  10  a  1 1 ;  do.  E.  Shore, 
.124 — hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9 — Feathers,  .26  a  .28 — 
Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $3.3i4  a  3.60 — 
ground,  1.26  bbl. 


WANTED. 

A  person  who  understands  the  business  of  a  Vine 
l)ira,r — one  who  is  well  acquainled,  not  only  with  the 
cullivalion  of  the  vine,  but  with  the  most  approved  pro- 
cess of  making  wine  >vould  be  preferred.  The  adver- 
tiser proposes  to  furnish  him  with  a  house  to  live  in, 
and  to  allow  him  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  vine- 
yard for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  applicant 
will  be  expected  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
sciliriety,  industry,  and  fitness  for  the  silualion. — In- 
quire at  the  olhcc  of  the  .\mericaji  Farmer. 

OcJ.  3,  1828. 


FOR  SALE, 

The  undermentioned  thorough  bred  Marcs  and  Colts. 

No.  1.  .\  sorrel,  marc  8  years  old,  by  Oscar,  in  foal 
by  Rattler,  with  a  colt  by  her  side,  got  by  Marylander, 
wliii'li  was  got  by  Rattler. 

No.  2.  A  very  handsome  colt,  two  years  old,  out  of 
No.  1,  by  Rob  Rny. 

No.  3.  A  snrrcl  marc,  6  years  old,  by  Rattler,  in  foal 
by  Rob  Roy. 

Pedigrees  at  largo  in  possessiOD  of  Mr.  Skinner. 
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(From  Loudon's  EncjclopjcJi*  of  Agricullure.) 
THE  SHOEING  OF  HOUSES. 

(Contiiuiol  from  p.  iJ6.)' 

The  shoes  for  Ihe  hinJ  /c^i  nrr  sumetchat  different 
to  the  fore,  himj;  a  liltic  stjiiartrHl  llie  top  for  «boul 
■  n  inclr,  to  wliicli  siinarciifss  the  hoof  is  to  be  also 
adspted  by  ra«|>iiiK  it  slightly  so,  avoiiJing,  how- 
ever (o  do  it  iiijiiriou!.ly.  U)i^  this  mode  a  steady 
|>oint  of  bearing  is  aQbrdrd  to  the  hinder  feet  in  the 
great  exertions  t^ey  arc  often  called  upon  to  make 
in  eallopini;,  kMpiiii;.  &c. 

They  are.  when  tluis  formed,  less  liable,  also,  to 
interfere  willi  Ihe  fore  shoes  by  clicking.  When 
horses  click  or  over-reach  very  much,  it  is  also  com- 
mon to  square,  or  rather  to  shorten  the  toes  of  the 
hinder  shoes;  but  not  to  do  so  by  the  horn;  by 
tvhich,  the  hoof  meets  the  middle  of  the  fore  shoe 
instead  of  the  shoe  itsell';  and  the  unpleasant  noise 
of  the  stroke  or  click  of  one  ft>ot  against  the  other 
it  avoided.  •' 

l^aricties  ichich  necessarily  occur  in  shoeing.  The 
bar  shoe  is  Ihe  most  important 
variety,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  much  prejudice  prevails 
against  the  use  of  this  shoe, 
which  can  only  arise  from  its 
supposed  unsightly  appearance 
as  betokening  unsoundness. — . 
As  a  defence  to  weak  thin  feet 
it  is  invaluable,  as  it  removes 
a  part  of  Ihe  pressure  from  the 
heels  and  quarters,  which  can 
ill  bear  it,  to  the  frog  which  can  well  bear  it;  but  a 
well  formed  bar  shoe  should  not  have  its  barred 
part  raised  into  an  edge  behind,  but  such  part  should 
be  of  one  uniform  thickness  throughout  the  web  of 
the  bar,  which,  instead  of  being  the  narrowesf 
should  be  the  widest  part  of  the  e'^oe.  The  (Kck- 
ness  of  Ihe  bar  should  be  greater  or  le.-o  (a^  ^°  "^ 
to  be  adapted  to  take  only  a  modei?'-  pressure 
from  the  frog.  When  the  frog  is  ?.»ogether  ulce- 
rated away  by  thrush,  the  bar  ivy  be  allogetber 
plain;  but  this  form  of  stoe  is  still  the  best  for 
these  cases,  as  it  preven"  lh«  lender  sirfacc  from 
being  wounded.  In  c»rns  this  shoe  isinvaluable, 
and  may  then  be  so  "lade  as  to  lie  off  the  afl'eclcd 
part,  which  is  IheAfeat  desideratum  incorns. 

The  hunlins  «'<'*  '*  made  lighter  llin  the  com- 
mon one,  and  Jt  is  of  consequence  tha  it  is  made  to 
sit  as  flat  to  the  foot  as  it  can  saf'y  do  without 
pressing  m  the  sole:_  by  which  the  reat  suction  in 
clayey  grounds  is  much  lessened.  Hunting  fore 
shoes  should  also  be  as  short  at  th'beels  as  is  con- 
sistent with  safety  to  the  foot,  to-'^oid  the  danger 
of  being  pulled  off  by  the  hinder  hoes;  nor  should 
Ihe  web  project  at  all.  It  is  the"stom  to  turn  up 
Ihe  outer  heel  to  prevent  slip)"K;  which  is  done 
sometimes  to  both  fore  and  '"d  feet,  and  some- 
times only  to  the  latter.  A''his  precaution  can 
hardly  be  avoided  in  billy  slip^ry  grounds,  it  should 
be  rendered  as  little  hurlfufs  possible  by  making 
the  tread  equal;  to  which  p-'po^e  thicken  the  inner 
heel  and  turn  up  Ihe  ou""-  T'^''  ''  ''etter  than 
lowering  Ihe  outer  heel  I  receive  the  shoe,  which 
still  leaves  both  the  trea*"*!  foot  uneven. 

Tlu  racing  shoe,  or  pl'> ''  one  made  as  light  and 
slender  as  will  bear  1=  weight  of  Ihe  horse,  and 
the  operations  of  for-'S-  grooving,  and  punching: 
to  enable  it  to  do  wl"'  i'  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
very  best  Swedish  °"-  'J'bree,  or  at  most  four 
nails,  are  suflicient'"  ^^""h  side;  and  to  avoid  Ihe 
interfering  of  the"*^  "'">  'he  fore  feel,  the  heels 
of  the  fore  shoe?^'*  "'^'^e  as  short  as  they  can 
safely  be.  As  "^ers  i^-c  shod  in  Ihe  stable,  the 
owners  should  =  doubly -areful  that  Ihe  plate  is  an 
«xact  fit.     ftW  P»'f*  °^M   to   be   brought  and 
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Ireil  before  any  are  sullercd  to  be  put  on,  and  which 
is  more  imporlunt  than  is  at  first  considered. 

Crass  shoes  or  tij's,  tire  very  short  pieces  placed 
01  the  toe  alone,  in  hnr.ses  turned  lo  grass  in  sum- 
in;r;  at  which  time  Ihey  are  essentially  necessary 
to  guaril  the  fore  feet,  which  otherwise  become 
bwkcn  aivay  ami  irretrievably  injured.  They  should 
111  looked  III  occasionally,  lo  sco  that  they  do  not 
iiili'iit  themselves  into  the  soles. 

Frost  shoes,  (a.)  have  the  ends  turned  up  lo  prc- 
vuit  the  foot  from  sliding;  unless 
(le  'liming  up  or  calkin  be  harden- 
ei,  lliey  soon  wear  level  and  re- 
qiire  lo  be  renewed,  to  the  injury 
ol  llie  foot  by  such  frequent  re- 
uDvals.  To  remedy  this,  many 
inenlions  have  been  tried;  one  of 
tli:  best  of  these  is  that  of  Doctor 
.^'oore,  in  which  the  frost  clip  is  made  distinct  and 
novablc  by  means  of  a  female  screw  (b,)  worked 
ir  it,  to  which  a  knob  or  wedge  (c,)  and  male  screw 
((,)  arc  adapted;  a  key  (e,)  being  used  for  fixing  or 
r<nioving  if. 

llli;h  calkins,  or  turn  ups,  however  objectionable 
is  general  shoeing,  yel,  in  precipitous  counties,  as 
tnosc  of  Devonshire,  Yorkshire,  and  of  Scotland, 
&.c.,ire  absolutely  necessary  for  their  draft  horses. 
It  gnatly  obviates  the  evils  of  uneven  pressure,  if 
a  calvin  be  also  put  to  the  toe;  and  it  would  be  still 
belle-  ivere  these  calkins  steeled,  particularly  the 
fore  ones. 

The  shoeing:  of  diseased  feet  is  necessarily  very 
va-ious,  and  is  loo  often  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
snilh.by  which  the  evils  themselves  are  greatly  ag- 
gnvated,  if  he  be  ignorant.  The  most  prominent 
altralions  for  these  purposes  will  be  found  describ- 
edunder  the  respective  diseases  of  the  feet  requir- 
in;  them. 

Horse  pattens  arc  in  use  by  some  cultivators  who 

jccupy   soft   or   mossy   soils.     Those   esteemed  the 

best  are  constructed  of  alder  or  elm,  and  are  fixed 

•o  the  hoof  by   means  of  three  links  and  a  staple, 

.;l"';tl.'^¥'i,fl,CS'hi.''h  passes  a  leathern  straothai 
goes  twice  rouna   uic  hoof,  and  is  lastened  by  a 

buckle.  The  staple  is  placed  behind  the  patten, 
which  is  ten  inches  one  way,  by  ten  and  a  half  the 
other.  The  links  are  about  three  inches  in  length, 
and  rivetled  Uirough  pieces  of  hoop  iron  lo  prevent 
the  wood  from  splitting.  After  numerous  trials  it 
has  been  found  that  pallcns  made  in  this  way,  an- 
swer the  purpose  better  than  any  other  kind.— {i'ac- 
mer's  Mag.) 

Criteria  op  the  Qualities  of  Horses, 
For  various  purposes. 

The  general  criteria  of  the  qualities  of  a  horse  are 
derived  from  ins|ieclion  and  trial.  His  outward  ap- 
pearance, among  judges,  affords  a  pretty  just  cri- 
terion of  his  powers,  and  a  moderate  trial  usually 
enables  the  same  judgment  to  decide  on  the  dispo- 
sition lo  exercise  such  powers. 

The  criteria  of  a  hfirse  derived  from  his  colour. 
As  a  general  principle,  dark  arc  preferable  to  light 
horses,  except  in  the  instance  of  black,  which  has 
fewer  good  horses  within  its  range,  particularly  in 
the  lighter  breeds,  than  any  other.  Grey  horses  are 
also,  in  some  degree,  an  exception  to  Ihe  rule;  for 
there  are  many  good  greys.  Bay  and  brown  are 
always  esteemed  colours. 

The  criteria  of  action  are  derived  from  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  form  generally,  and  of  the  limbs 
particularly;  as  well  as  from  seeing  the  horse  per- 
form his  paces  in  hand. 

3Vie  criteria  of  hardihood  are  derived  from  Ihe 
form  of  the  carcass,  which  should  be  circular,  or 
barrelled;  by  which  food  is  retained,  and  strength 
gained,  to  [lerform  what  is  required.  Such  horses 
are  alto  generally  good  feeders. 

The  eriteria  of  spirit,  vigor,  or  mettle,  at  it  is 


liTiiied,  are  herl  diriviil  fruiii  liiiil.  It  nhouhl  al- 
wnys  bo  krnt  in  niind,  that  u  hot  fiery  horte  i«  at 
Dbjcclionable  as  a  horte  of  goml  courngo  is  denini- 
ble.  }Iot  horses  in.iy  he  known  by  Ihrir  diaincliiia- 
lion  to  stand  still;  by  (heir  mettle  bring  raited  by 
the  slightest  exeirjse|pfprci.illy  when  in  comptoy. 
Such  horses  seldurn  lait  lung,  anil  under  accident 
arc  impetuous  and  frighlrncd  in  the  cxlrrme.  A 
good  couriged  hill .«><,  uii  the  conliary,  move*  with 
readiness  as  well  iilune  hi  in  company:  he  carriri 
one  ear  fortvan!  and  one  backwanl;  s  attentive  and 
cheerful,  loves  to  be  talked  lo,  and  caressed  even 
while  on  his  journey;  and  if  in  ilouble  harness,  will 
play  with  his  mate.  Good  cour.iKcd  hortcs  are  al- 
ways Ihe  best  tmipercd,  and,  under  dillicultiea,  are 
by  far  the  most  quiet,  and  least  tJispused  to  do  mit< 
chief 

The  criteria  of  a  race  Aoc«,dcriveil  from  form, 
are,  that  he  have  the  greatest  pos-ibic  quantity  of 
bone,  muscle,  and  sinew,  in  tlic  most  condensed 
form.  There  should  be  a  general  length  of  parts, 
to  afford  stretch,  scope,  and  clisticity,  with  great 
muscles  hardened  by  condition,  to  act  on  the  length 
of  these  parts  advantageously.  In  particular  his 
hind  limbs  should  be  furnished  with  ample  thighs, 
and  broad  hocks,  which  should  be  low  set  His 
fore  arm  ought  also  lo  be  broad,  and  the  knee,  like 
the  hock,  shoubl  be  near  Ihe  ground. 

The  criteria  (f  a  hunter  are,  th:it  he  have  some- 
what similar  pro[iortions  with  the  racer,  but  with 
more  bulk  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  exertions 
longer,  and  to  cany  more  weight.  In  him,  a  good 
carcass  is  essentially  necessary  to  fit  him  to  i;o 
through  a  long  chase;  and  the  more,  if  he  be  re- 
quired to  hunt  more  than  one  or  two  days  in  the 
week.  Some  light  carcassed  horses  will  do  one 
day's  hunting  work  a  week  very  well;  but  knock  up 
at  more.  The  hunter  should  be  well  formed  in  bis 
'oins,  and  well  let  down  in  his  thighs  to  propel  bim 
forward  in  his  gallop,  and  give  him  strength  to  rise 
sufficiently  to  cover  his  leaps.  It  is  also  of  great 
use  to  a  huater  to  be  a  good  trotter;  many  such 
horses,  when  fali^ucil,  br^alt  out  of  the  gallop  and 
relieve  themselves  by  trotting,  particularly  over 
heavy  ground. 

The  criteria  of  a  hackney.  If  it  be  necessary  that 
Ihe  hackney  be  well  formed  behind  to  give  bim 
strength,  and  to  projud  him  forward,  it  is  even  of 
more  consequence  that  he  be  well  (ormed  before; 
and  in  this  kinil  of  horse  the  hind  parts  are  in  some 
Dicasure  subordinate  to  the  fore,  as  safety  is  pre- 
ferable lo  speed.  The  head  in  the  hackney  should 
be  small,  and  well  placed  on  a  neck  of  due  length 
and  sulislance  lo  make  a  proper  appui  for  the  bri- 
dle; anil  thai  proper  resistance  to  the  hand,  so  plea- 
sant to  the  feel,  and  so  necessary  for  ease  and  safe- 
ty. The  shoulders  should  be  oblique  and  well  fur- 
nished with  muscle,  but  not  heavy;  and  Ihe  withers 
in  particular  should  be  high.  The  elbows  should 
he  turned  rather  out  than  in,  and  the  legs  should 
stand  out  straight,  and  by  no  means  fall  under  the 
horse,  or  it  betokens  a  slumbler.  The  pasterns 
should  neither  he  too  oblique,  which  bespeaks 
weakness;  nor  loo  straight,  which  wears  Ihe  nor»e 
out,  and  is  unpleasant  to  Ihe  rider.  The  carcass 
shiiuld  be  round,  or  the  horse  will  be  wasby  and 
weak;  Ihe  loins  straight,  wide  and  ribbed  home; 
Ihe  thighs  of  good  substance;  and  although  the 
being  cat-hammed,  or  having  Ihe  hocks  turned  in- 
wards, is  defective  in  beauty,  it  often  bespeaks  a 
trotter. 

The  criteria  of  a  cavalry  horse  are,  that  be  have 
considerable  extension  of  bulk  or  size,  to  enable 
him  lo  carry  weight,  with  good  carcass  lo  allow  him 
to  feed  coarsely,  and  yet  thrive  at  piquet  or  on  ser- 
vice. He  lihould  have  also  librrly  of  action;  but 
great  speed  is  not  requisite,  'i'be  best  cavalry 
horses  are  those  formed  of  the  united  properties  of 
hackneys,  and  very  light  dr.ifl  horses. 
(Tetic  tonlinuid.) 
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AN  ADDRESS, 
Delivered  in  Charleslon,  bifure  the  ^s^ricultural  So- 
cietij  of  South  Camlina,  at  its  Jlntiiversary  J\hct- 
ing,  Ausiut  i9lh,  1S28;  by  Elias  HoaKY. 

(Conliniitil  /rMLpnye  i'2".) 
In  1748,  the  celebraledipeace  of  "Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle"'  was  concluded,  and  imniediately  almost  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent, 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  and  practice  of  Ag- 
riculture; and  even  continued  to  do  so,  amidst  the 
universal  confusion,  which  succeeded.' 

The  greatest  progress  and   improvements  were 
made  in   France  and  in  England,     Mankind  owes 
much  to  the  perpetual  emulation  of  those  two  coun- 
tries; and  they,  at  the  period  I  have  mentioned  turn- 
ed their  attention,  in  a  particular  manser,  to  agri- 
culture and  to  all  the  arts  and  sciences  connected 
therewith.     The  French  found,  by  repeated  expe- 
rience, that  they  could   never  maintain  a  long  war, 
or  procure  a  tolerable  peace,  unless  they  raised  corn 
enough  to  support  themselves  in  such  manner  as 
that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  submit  to  harsh 
terms  on  the  one  hand,  or  perish  by  famine  on  the 
other.     Their  king,  therefore,  thought  proper  to 
give  public  encouragement  to  agriculture,  and  was 
present  at  several  of  the  experiments.   Even  during 
the  distresses  of  war,  attention  was  paid  to  agricul- 
ture.    Prize  questions  were  proposed  in  the  Rural 
Academies,  particularly  at  those  of  Lyons  and  Bor- 
deaux; and  many  alterations  were  made  by  the  so- 
ciety for  improving  agriculture  in  Brittany;  and  af- 
ter peace,  matters  were  carried  on  with  greater  vi- 
gour.   The  French  also  had  paid  great  attention  to 
manufactures;    to  plantations    of   white  mulberry 
trees,  and  to  the  rearing  of  .silk-worms.  The  culture 
of  silk  had  been  introduced  into  France,  about  the 
year  ICOO,  by  the  great  Henry  IV'.  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  his  wise  minister  the  Duke  of  Sully.     At 
the  period  of  which  I  speak,  the  silk  manufactures 
had  arrived  at  their  greatest  perfection,  and  pro- 
duced an  immense  trade  and  revenue  to  the  coun- 
try;  notwithstanding  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
N'antz,liad  caused  very  many  of  the  most  skillul  ol 
the  protestant  French  weavers  to  take  rel'uge   in 
England;  where  they  carried  on  their  occupations, 
using  therein  the  raw  silk  procured  from  Italy.  The 
English  also  conlinucd  their  agiicultural  exertions 
with   great  zeal.    The  pursuit  was  encouraged   by 
men  of  the  iirst  rank  and  fortunes  in   the  country, 
and   agriculture  was  made  to  class  with   the  other 
arts  and  sciences  then  progressing  to  perfection.    A 
variety  of  implements  and  mHcliincs  facilitating  ag- 
riculture  were    invented.      A   third   and   improved 
edition  of  Mr.  Tull's  essay  was  published  in  1751; 
and  ploughs  suited  to  the  drill  husbandry  were  im- 
proved on,  90  as  to  adapt  them  to  every  soil.     Dur- 
ing the   years  17G7  and   1768,  Mr.  Arthur  Young 
commenced   his  valuable  and  well  directed  labours. 
J-Ie  first  published  his  six  weeks,  and  afterwards  his 
six  months  tour  through  the  north  of  England. — 
These  productions  attracted  the  attention  of  pracli- 
cal  agriculturists,  to  the  improved  methods  of  culti- 
vation, pursued   in  parts  of  England   very   remote 
from  each  other;  and  shelved  the  great  utility  of  ex- 
perimental inquiries  on   the  subject  of  agriculture. 
They  were  written   in   an   easy  and   popular  style, 
which  rendered   them  111  for  the  perusal   of  eiery 
farmer;  and  by  prouioliiig  and  dlfifiising  a  taste  for 
agriculture,  thf y  remlend   essinlial   benelll.     I  will 
mention  here  that  about  (his  perioil  the  celebrated 
navigable  canal  of  the   Duke  of  Bridciewalir  was 
completed.     'I'his  was  a  i;ri  at  work,  which  did  ho- 
nour to  the  nobleman  who  projected   and   to   Mr. 
Brindley  who  cxecuteil  it;  ami  served  as  a  model  for 
future  canals.     I   must  now  turn  towards  our  own 
country. 

The   colonies   of    North   America,  the   thirteen 


which  afterwards  became  the  United  States,  ha|  at 
liiis  period  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment. In  some  of  them  colleges  had  been  endovcd 
and  flourished,  and  in  all  of  them  schools  had  hen 
established,  capable  of  laying  the  groundworl  of 
an  useful  education.  Besides,  the  sons  of  the  rljre 
weallhy  inhabitants  were  sent  to  England,  wicre 
many  of  them  acquired  the  learning  of  the  Endish 
schools  and  universities.  A  continual  intercourse 
was  therefore  kept  up  with  the  mother  country;  knil 
also  wilh  the  rest  of  Europe;  whereby  books,  ol  all 
subjects,  and  in  most  languages,  on  agricultureand 
the  other  arts  and  sciences,  were  received  as  g)on 
as  published — were  read,  and  information  was  Jen- 
erally  ditUiaed.  The  agriculture  practised  in  Eng- 
land, was  pursued  successfully  by  those  colooies 
known  by  the  name  of  New  England.  The  sunc 
may  be  said  of  the  northern  colonies  generally;  but 
in  such  parts  of  the  country  where  the  inhabittnts 
were  descendants  of  emigrants  from  other  parts  of 
Europe,  the  mode  of  agriculture  in  some  measure 
varied.  The  descendants  from  the  Germans  still 
adhered  to  the  broad  cast  husbandry,  pariicuhrly 
for  all  winter  grain.  Similar  remarks  may  be  made 
respecting  the  southern  colonies,  except  that  tleir 
climate  enabled  tliera  to  cultivate  with  success,  the 
rich  productions  of  temperate  latitudes.  All  (he  dif- 
ferent grains  and  vegetables  cultivated  in  Europe 
were  grown  in  the  colonies;  and  besides  thejr  culti- 
vated  the  Indian   corn,  hemp  and  flax;  also  more 
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U'real  events.  History  has  recorded  them,  and  will 
hand  them  down  to  the  latest  postcritv.  On  the  4lh 
of  July,  1776,  the  thirteen  colonies  d'eclared  them- 
selves "free  and  independent  states."  The  war  of 
(he  revolution  was  waged  with  all  the  violence  of 
civil  warfare,  till  provisional  articles  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Paris,  on  the  30lh  November,  1782,  when 
the  independence  of  the  "United  Slates"  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Great  Britain,  in  its  fullest  extent. 
This  being  eti'ecled,  it  then  became  the  duty  of  the 
"United  States,"  to  repair  the  ravages  of  a  seven 
years'  war,  and  to  provide  for  their  individual  and 
general  government.  As  related  to  their  agricul- 
ture, and  the  arts  appertaining  lo  that  pursuit,  no- 
thing could  be  accomplished  but  by  assiduous  in- 
dustry, by  perseverance,  and  by  labours  intelligent- 
ly and  skilfully  applied.  As  regarded  their  internal 
government,  each  slate  being  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, governed  itself  by  its  own  constitution  and 
its  own  laws.  But  the  states,  collectively,  and  as  a 
great  nation,  required  a  national  compact;  and  this 
was  effected  under  the  auspices  of  our  great  Wash- 
ington, when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State* 
was  ratified,  and  carried  into  successful  operation. 

During  the  American  struggle  for  liberty;  sci- 
ence, as  it  were,  stood  still.  Although  many  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature  were,  and  had  been,  unfolded 
by  men  of  great  learning;  yet  lew  important  discov- 
eries as  regarded  agriculture  were  at  that  time  put 
to  practical  use.  It  appeared  as  if  the  world  had 
southerly  the  sweet  potato,  beans  and  peas  of  every  paused,  to  contemplate  her  future  destinies,  which 
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kind,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo  and  cotton.  Wheat, 
which  grows  best  in  a  more  northern  climate,  was 
raised  in  abundance  northerly  from  North  Canlina 
and  Virginia.  Tobacco  grew  every  where:  "rora 
Maryland  southerly,  it  was  a  staple.  Rice  art!  in- 
digo were  the  chief  staples  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Corn,  peas  and  potatoes  were  culti'ated 
as  provision  crops,  though  they  were  often  exjort- 
ed.  The  French,  who  after  the  revocation  of  Nhe 
edict  of  Nantz,  took  refuge  in  South  Carolina  anf. 
settled   near  the  Santee,  and   in  the   parish  of  -it  1 

Thomas  and  St.  Dennis,  brought  with  them  ""* 
only  mcir  immsiry  anu  acquireluenis,  Out  some  of] 

the  finest  kinds  of  fruit  which  grew  in  France:  1 
have  always  understood  that  they  brought  also  with 
them  the  white  mulberry.  All  the  colonies  produc- 
ed and  furnished  naval  stores.  Some  of  them 
abounded  in  iron.  The  fisheries  were  confined 
mostly  to  the  northeastern  colonies,  and  these  be- 
came the  nurseries  of  the  finest  seamen.  Some  of 
the  coarse  fabrics  were  manufactured  in  the  colonies. 
Importations  were  cliielly,  almost  entirely,  from  the 
mother  country — England.  Commerce  began  to  ex- 
tend her  inlluences,  and  to  show  the  growing  im|>or- 
lance  of  the  colonies;  and  men  of  high  consideration 
in  England,  after  visiting  America,  and  enj'iying  the 
hospitality  of  her  inhabitants,  on  their  return  home, 
expressed  their  opinions  that  the  colonies  could  not 
only  bear  a  lax,  but  a  heavy  tax,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  taxed  by  the  British  parliament.  In  fact, 
North  America  was  really,  at  that  period,  in  a  high 
state  of  increasing  prospepfy,  arising  from  agricul- 
ture; and  even  the  arts  generally  began  to  llourish. 
One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  urowinK  wealth  and  im- 
provements of  a  country,  is  the  taste  displayed  on 
private  dwellings  and  public  buildings.  Architects 
of  cxcillent  abilities  had  settled  in  America;  and 
some  of  their  works  arc  now  extant  in  every  part  of 
llie  union,  lo  prove  their  skill.  In  South  Carolina, 
there  were  erected  in  Charleston,  and  on  the  plan- 
tations and  estates  of  private  gentlemen,  houses  that 
would  have  been  admired  any  where. 

1  have  thought  proper  to  uive  this  sketch  of  the 
stale  and  improvements  of  the  agrieullural  world, 
up  lo  about  the  middle  and  Ihe  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Events  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance lo  mankind,  originating  with  Great  Britain, 
were  now  about  to  take  place,  between  her  and  her 
colonies.    jQut  it  i«  not  my  provioce  to  detail  (bote 


would  grow  out  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  liberty  of  America  being  achieved, 
science  resumed  her  march,  and  agriculture  receiv- 
ed additional  and  efficient  aids. 

The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  to 
Europe  and  America,  men  possessed  of  penetrating 
minds,  capable  of  taking  the  most  profound  views 
of  subjects,  and  of  exploring  the  depths  of  science. 
Most  of  these  men  were,  or  became  deeply  skilled 
in  philosophy,  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  car- 
i*!-*.)  to  great  "xtent  their  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
■ru.v  biouglit  very  numerous  substances,  even  what 
"",y,  '7''^i'^  '*'*  elements,  earth,  air,  fire  and  water, 
to  tne  test  ir  minute  analysis.  The  discoveries  made 
were  01  impi,,ance,  and  »vere  now  b.-ought  to  the 
aid  of  agricult^e;  fo-  through  them  the  properties 
of  manuts.  and  t..,  caues  and  phenomena  of  vege- 
ation  we-e  chemically  cx.mined.    The  philosopher 
thereforeas  well  as  the  farmer,  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits o)  agiculture;  and  nume.ius  experiments  were 
made,  to  pove  the  value  of  sub.tances,  both  mine- 
ral and  vcgiable,  used  as  raanurei 

The  Fret;h  revolution  succeeded  the  American, 
and  commencd  and  advanced  from  the  year  1781 
It  might  nalu;,||v  |,e  supposed,  .luring  tlie  shock  of 
that  revolulio  Hbich  overturned  many  useful  esta- 
blishments, ankretarded  the  advancement  of  many 
improvenicnts,\,at  the  progress  of  agriculture  in 
h  ranee  would  l^c  been  materially  prevented.  But 
Ihe  lact  proved^i,i„,r,vise,  and  although  Ihe  com- 
merce of  the  coi^ry  was  crippled,  yet  attention 
was  paid  tothearte£„|,i^,jj,io„.  a,„i  n.is  is  evinced 
by  the  appearance  t  numerous  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  agricullure,  ,,j^h  were  published  in  Ihe 
transactions  of  dillerC  French  societies.  Chemis- 
try was  not  only  oxtenvely  applied  to  agriculture, 
but  to  the  production  o^„..,r  n-om  vosfelable  sub- 
stances, not  before  uscif„r  ,h;,t  puipose.  After 
Bonaparte  passed  the  K|,n  „nd  Milan  decrees, 
whereby  all  commerce  w, j-^r  a  lime,  destroyed, 
Ihe  heel  root,  by  the  aid  owhemislry  was  made  lo 
afford  sugar  in  considcrali,  q„anli"lies:  and  this 
manufaclure  is  now  sidl  cy|^,j  „„  successfully. 
On  Ihe  whole,  although  it  car>j,  1,^  g,,j,j_  ^^^^^  ^  | 
culture  has  in  France  attaiHj  ,|,p  pcrfeclion  to 
which  It  has  arrived  in  Enelan.not„  iih^tanding  it 
is  Ihe  most  favourable  country  [•'.urone  for  lh.it 
pursuit,  yet  in  differentprovinces,|,'e  cultivation  of 
the  ground  keeps  pa<e  with  its  kriility,  and  the 
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husbandmen  of  that  roiintry  display  «  degree  of  m- 
du!ilrr  deservinR  uf  liiuh  coniiiiendalion." 

In  Itreat  Urilain  every  exertion   hin   been   made, 
since  the  war  of  ;hc  American  revoliilion,  to  renili-r 
agriculture  an  obji'ct  of  public  atlention,  ami  of  mib- 
lic  usefulness.     Through  the  inlluonce  ol   Sir  John 
Sinclair,  requisite  information  was  collected  in  Scot- 
land, by  wbicli  a   stati>ticul  work  was  published, 
rontainine  an  account  of  the  uRricullure,  manufac- 
tures and  population  of  that  country.    In  May,  1793, 
he  made  a  uinlion   in  tlic  House  of  Commons,  re- 
comniendin<;  the  inslilulion  of  "a  Hoard  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Asriculturc  and  Internal   huprove- 
nient."     The  measure  met  with  a  decided  support, 
and  an  address  »vts  carried  to  the   kins;,  requesting 
that  such  a   Board  should   be  institulcil,  at  an  ex- 
pense not  exceeding  J3000  sterling.     A  charter  was 
consequently  granted  to  the  Uuard.     Sir  John  Sin- 
clair was  appointed  its  first  president,  and  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Arthur  Yount;  was  appointed   its  secre- 
tary; and  it  commenced  its  sittings  early  in  1791. 
Since  which  time,  it  has  continued  to  exert  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  activity  in  establishing  an 
extensive  foreign   correspondence,  and   in   publish- 
ing every  kind  of  useful  and  domestic  agricultural 
intelligence.     Besides,  this  board  caused  at  every 
session,  courses  of  lecture  on  agricultural  chemistry 
to  be  delivered.     They  were  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued for  ten  years  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
Elements  by  Sir  Humphrey  Uavy,  who  is  probably 
the  greatest  chemist  of  his  age.     In  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  also,  similar  lectures  were  delivered 
by  Dr.  Coventry.     These  courses  of  lectures  have 
diffused  abundant  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  appli- 
cable to  agriculture,  and  are  considered  very  valu- 
able to  enlightened  and  scientrfic  cultivators  of  the 
soil.     'I'he  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  in  Eng- 
land to  every  kind  of  live  stock;   and  in  fact,  agri- 
culture,or  husbandry  in  all  its  branches,  particular- 
ly since  the  conimencenent  of  the  present  century, 
and  through  the  exertions  of   men  of  the  first  rank 
and  talents,  has  been  carried  in   that  coun'ry  to  a 
greater  perfection  than  it  has  attained  in  any  former 
age.     The  wars  which  grew  out  of  rtie  French  re- 
volution had  great  influence  on  tlie  agriculture,  the 
commerce  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.     Through  the  wisdom  of  General  Washing- 
ton, who  was,  at  the  commencement  of  those  wars. 
President,  neutralit/ was  preserved;  and  the  same 
policy  being  adhe/^ed  to  during  succeeding  adminis- 
trations, the  Ur;ited  States  were  kept  out  of  the  vor- 
tex of  European  warfare,  (ill   the  year  181-2,  when 
they  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  which  last- 
ed till  tJie  end  of  1814.     During  the  interval  which 
preceded   this  war,  except   as  to  the   interruptions 
occasioned   by  the   Berlin  and  Milan   Decrees,  (he 
British  Orders  in  Council, and  (he  American  embar- 
go, which  followed,  all  of  them  passed  during  the 
years  1806  and  1807,  and  also  the  consequent  pro 
ceedings  of  the  belligerents,  which  are  always  inm;i- 
cal  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  the  shiciping  of  the 
United   Slates  was  engaged   in   a  commerce  gene- 
rally  lucrative;  and  this  gave  a  corresponding  ex- 
citement to  their  agriculture  for  several  years,  dur- 
ing «  hich  great  prices  were  obtained  for  rice,  brcad- 
gtuffs,  and  for  all  productions  arising  from  the  soil. 
But  during  those  interruptions,  American  commerce 
was  in  a  manner  destroyed,  and  every  agricultural 
production   became  extremely  reduced   in  value. — 
However,  notnilhstanding  all  these  circum-ta-u-es, 
every  state  in  the  union  has  prospered,  and   prolia- 
bly  the  annals  of  no  na(ion  can  shew  a  greater  st.ile 
of  prosperity  and  improvement  arising  from  agricul 
ture  and   commerce,  than  the  United  Slates  have 
experienced,  since   (be   ratification   of  the   Federal 
Constitution,  up  to  (he   present  time.     All   llic  civil 
institutions   of  each  slate  are    founded  on   systems 
suitable  to  the  interests  and  policy  of  such  stale.   In 
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each,  agriculture  has  been  »ucces>lully  atlcnilrd  Id. 
and  the  industrious  cullivalnr  has  been  gi-nerously 
rrnardcd  for  his  labour.  The  great  extent  of  llir 
I  'nili'il  .Slates  causes  ihcir  productions  In  hi'  variuus, 
and  we  may  really  say  that  under  the  influence  and 
government  of  our  own  lawi,  we  can  enjoy  the  ad- 
V  inlagcs,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  every  climate.  In 
c;i-h  stale,  and  in  every  part  of  the  union,  means  ol 
jMicuring  infurmalitin  on  every  branch  of  husbandry 
ir.;  exd'iisively  difTused.  Agricullural  sncie(ie(i  are 
I'Vi-ry  where  established;  their  proceedings  and 
ili>coveries  are  connlaiilly  communicated,  either 
llirongh  Ihc  meiliiim  of  newspapers  or  by  journals 
printed  under  their  autlinrily,  which  very  generally 
coiilain  papers  or  comniuiiii-alions  from  men,  deep- 
ly skilled  in  the  subjects  on  which  tlicy  write.  We 
all  are  acquainted  with  the  "Anierican  Farmer,"* 
which  may  really  be  called  a  national  work, contain- 
ing all  the  agricullural  iiiformalion  of  the  age  in 
ivliich  we  live,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any  work  of 
(lie  kind,  at  present,  published  in  Europe.  We 
have  also  in  our  own  cily  a  journal  which  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  South  Carolina;  I  mean  the 
"Soulhern  .Agriculturist."!  By  this  journal  we  have 
imparted  to  us  the  experience  of  our  own  agricul- 
turists, and  the  mode  of  culture  adapted  to  out 
products  and  our  climate.  Besides  all  these  sources 
of  knowledge,  in  every  seminary  of  education,  in 
every  college  throughout  the  union,  the  exact  sci- 
ences form  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  courses  of 
education,  and  are  skilfully  taught:  also  lectures  on 
chemistry,  accompanied  with  appropriate  experi- 
ments, are  regularly  given  by  competent  professors, 
some  of  whom  not  interior  to  those  employed  in  the 
best  colleges  of  Europe.  By  these  means,  science 
lends  every  aid  to  agriculture,  and  the  youlh  of  our 
country,  being  thus  instructed,  are  made  and  be- 
come practical,  and  well  informed  men  capable  of 
<<pplying  their  talents,  bolli  natural  and  acquired,  to 
the  best  advantage  for  their  country. 

I  shall  consider  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  de 
lail  respecting  the  productions  of  South  Carolina  or 
Iheir  mode  of  culture.  Every  information  on  these 
subjects  is  constantly  before  us.  But  it  is  generally 
admitlcd  that,  at  the  present  time,  other  sources  of 
industry,  some  other  agricultural  productions,  should 
be  brought  forward  to  aid  our  present  valuable  sta- 
ples, rice  and  cotlon;  particularly  the  laller.  To 
ihis  end,  permit  me  bring  to  your  notice — the  vine, 
the  olive,  indigo,  madder  and  silk;  but  in  doing  so,  I 
8o  not  intend,  for  our  time  v\ould  not  ailmit,  to  go 
into  a  full  discussion  as  to  the  culture  and  manage- 
ment of  those  articles.  My  observations  must  be 
brief,  and  will  principally  be  to  inform  you  where 
the  best  inforuialion  respecting  them  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

I  consider  it  a  matter  of  very  great'tmportance,  if 
a  pleasant  and  wholesome  wine  could  be  made  in 
every  part  of  the  stale,  either  from  the  native  grape, 
or  from  im|iorled  vines.  The  im|)(irtance  of  such 
wine  would  not  be;  probably  for  a  number  of  years, 
as  an  article  of  foreign  commerce,  but  of  douieslic 
use  and  forborne  consumplion;  for  ages  may  elapse 
before  wines  be  made  in  Amc  rica  to  rival  those  of 
Europe.  'J'he  introduction  of  the  use  of  wine  into 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  into  every  family, 
would  have  a  powcrlnl  influence  on  the  morals  of 
(he  inhabitanis,  and  would  lend  to  do  away  with  the 
use  of  a  large  portion  of  the  spirituous  liipiors  now 
consumed.  The  high  prices  paid  for  foreign  wines 
of  a  good  and  wholesome  quality,  cause  them  not  to 
be  liberally  used,  but  by  the  wealthy.  Could  the 
consumption  of  wine  become  general,  (he  people 
every  where  would  abandon  spiritous  liquors,  and 
give  to  wine  a  decided  preference.  The  vine  could 
be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  every  part  of  this  state 
either  as  a  fruit  for  the  table,  or  for  making  wine. — 
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There  is  tcnrcn  a  pait  ol  the  cuunlry  where  the  na- 
tive vines  do  not  ((row  an<l  produce  Krajici,  and  na- 
ture seeing  to  point  out  the  inodn  of  cultivation,  and 
III  instruct  us  III  (he  propiT  ninnnrr  of  treating  the 
imported  vines.  The  niclhod  pursued  hitherto  ha* 
been  fHulty,  If  not  wrong:  Ihc  hearing  branches 
ivere  iillowed  to  he  loo  near  the  ground.  The 
"American  Fanner"  cMnlains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  cullun-  of  the  vine:  I  will,  therefore, 
request  a  reference  to  that  work,  and  to  the  very 
inleresling  comniuiiicalinns  of  .Mr.  Ilerbemont  of 
Columbia  lo  this  siMnty,  and  particularly  to  his  es- 
say on  the  vine,  pul/li>iitd  in  the  •'Southern  Agri- 
culluiist." 


Notes. 
E. 
In  Italy,  exertions  were  maile,  in  some  stales,  lo 
revive  the  agricultural  spirit  of  the  ancient  Homan». 
In  Tuscany,  a  private  gentleman  left  his  fortune  lo 
endow  an  academy  of  agriculture;  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia  sent  subjects  to  learn  the  practice  of  fo- 
reign countries,  in  order  to  establish  a  belter  me- 
thod of  agricnllurc  in  bis  dominion.  A  society  was 
established  in  Berne  in  Switzerland,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  and  riiial  economy. 

The  science  of  agriculture  was  publicly  taught  in 
the  universities  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  in 
those  of  Germany,  and  great  progress  was  made  in 
those  countries. 

Linnaeus  brought  botany  to  its  present  improved 
slate  as  a  science,  and  he  and  his  disciples  perform- 
ed much  in  the  north  of  Europe;  particularly  in  dis- 
covering new,  profitable  and  well  tasted  food  for 
cattle. 

'I'he  Hollanders  seemed  to  give  the  least  atten- 
tion to  agriculture.  They  turned  their  attention 
chiefly  to  commerce.  But  self-preservation  caused 
Ihem  to  drain  their  fens  and  morasses;  to  make  ca- 
nals, and  to  drive  back  the  ocean  by  the  most  com- 
plele  and  strongest  embankments. 

In  Polanii,  where  a  natural  fertility  of  soil  seemed 
in  some  measure  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
calling  in  improvements,  many  successful  attempts 
were  made  to  introduce  the  new  or  drill  husbandry, 
by  the  government  of  that  country;  and  the  best  in- 
struments were  procured  from  France,  England, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  south;  even  Spain,  naturally  inactive  as  re- 
gards agricultural  improvements,  in  S|ile  of  many 
bigoted  prejudices,  invited  Linna:us,  with  the  offer 
ofa  large  pension,  to  superintend  a  college,  founded 
for  (he  pill  pose  of  making  new  inqiiirics  into  the  his- 
tory of  nature  and  in  the  art  of  agriculture. 

In  Scotland;  though  that  country  is  extremely 
mountainous,  wherever  the  soil  would  permit,  in 
some  particular  plains  and  in  the  luxuriint  vallies, 
agriculture  was  not  only  attended  lo,  but  began  to 
be  well  iiiiilerstood  bolh  in  (hrory  and  practice. 

In  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
husbandry  began  to  (progress: — BIythe  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  people  and  removed  their  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  former  bail  method  of  agriculture,  by 
his  incomparable  wrilings. 

In  Russia  loo,  noluithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
climate;  by  means  of  the  incredible  pains  taken  by 
Peler  (he  Great  and  his  successors,  In  introduce  ag- 
riculture into  their  dominions,  though  the  soil  is  not 
every  where  proper  for  corn;  grain  was  becoming  as 
common,  as  in  the  more  southern  countries;  otvin^ 
lo  the  qui'kncss  of  vegetation  in  that  climate,  the 
great  fertility  of  fome  of  the  provinces  of  that  vast 
empire,  and  the  ca.sy  communication  by  rivers  which 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country  have  with  each  other; 
whereby  the  products  of  one  province  were  conve^'- 
ed  with  facility  to  another  province,  deficient  m 
them. 

F. 
France  is  celebrated  for  fine  fmil,  and  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  culture  of   the  vine,  without 
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wliich  many  pails  of  the  country  would  hiive  always 
been  in  a  stale  of  barrenness.  The  olive  tree  also 
Jias  been  a  source  of  wealth  to  F'rance;  and  has  been 
coniiiiered  as  such,  in  evj;ry  country  where  it  has 
l)een  cultivatcfl.  The  animals  there  raised  are  in- 
ferior to  those  of  England.  Attention,  however,  is 
paid  by  the  French  to  their  cattle,  which  are  gene- 
rallv  of  a  beautiful  cream  colour. 
(To  be  conliimed.) 


STEAM  ENGhNES  FOR  DRAINING  LAND. 

Mb.  Epitob,  Charleston,  S.  C,  6th  Sept.  18^8. 

As  cotton  has  become  a  very  unprofitable  crop 
to  many  of  the  planters  of  this  state,  it  is  desirable 
that  some  other  cullcirc  should  be  speedily  intro- 
duced. Uicc,  upon  the  whole,  seems  most  likely 
to  succeed.  The  culture  of  this  grain  at  present 
is  confined  to  the  tide  swamps.  But  besides  the 
tide  lands,  there  are  immense  bodies  of  the  finest 
quality  of  land  called  inland  swamps.  They  were 
formerly  very  productive,  but  have  been  almost  to- 
tally abandoned  since  the  introduction  of  cotton. 
As  their  draining  by  the  ordinary  mode  would  be  a 
work  of  great  expense,  it  becomes  a  question  whe 
ther  individuals  could  not  drain  their  lands  by  the 
application  of  steam  at  a  moderate  ex|iense.  You 
will  therefore  confer  a  favour  on  me  by  extending 
through  the  medium  of  your  useful  Journal  the  fol- 
lowing queries: 

1st.  What  Houhl  lie  the  cost  of  a  steam  engine 
of  from  four  to  eight  horse  power,  landed  in  Charles- 
ton? 

•id.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
an  improved  engine,  and  one  oil  the  principle  of 
the  atmospheric  engine? 

The  reason  of  this  question  is,  because  I  perceive 
that  in  the  history  of  the  steam  engine,  Dr.  Gard- 
ner observes,  page  5i,  that  the  atmospheric  engine 
is  sometimes  used  where  fuel  is  abundant,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheapness  of  its  first  cost. 
Your  obed't  serv't, 

A  Constant  Reader. 

SUGAR  LANDS. 

£XTBACT  TO  THE  EdITOR — DATED 

ThibadeauxvilU,  La.,  Jlug.  9,  18Q8. 
Sir, — The  climate  is  less  oppressive  than  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  the  nights  cool;  the  soil  is  the  most 
luxuriant  I  ever  saw.  There  are  plantations  in  the 
vicinity  which  have  been  cultivated  for  fifty  years, 
and  are  as  fresh  as  ever,  producing  14  hlids.  of  su- 
gar per  arpen*.  The  oranse,  fig,  and  all  the  tropi- 
rals  grow  in  great  luxuriance.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
paradise  of  the  Union,  as  regards  every  considera- 
tion. Thiliaileauxville  is  about  thirty  miles  on  the 
La  Fourclie  fruiii  the  river  Mississippi.  The  banks 
of  La  Kourche  have  a  small  levee,  but  by  no  means 
so  considerable  as  is  reqiiireil  upon  the  Mississippi. 
'i'he  whole  distance  is  cultivated  (rom  its  mouth  to 
about  twenty  miles  Ix  low  Thibadeauxville,  and  is 
principally  owned  in  small  farms,  from  1  to  3  ar- 
pcns  in  front,  by  4(i  to  80  arpena  deep,  by  Creoles. 
Here  and  there  are  some  very  extrnsivc  sugar  plan- 
tations, valued  from  twenty  to  one  hunilred  thousand 
dollars.  Gov.  Johnson  resides  on  a  very  valuable 
one  opposite  this  village.  His  crofi  averaged  two 
liogsheads  to  the  arpen  last  year;  two  measured  ar- 
pens,  planteil  by  way  of  experiment,  produced  se- 
Ten  and  a  half  hogsheads  of  sugar. 


(From  llic  Southern  Agrionlturist.) 

ON  THE  PULNDUNG  OK  RICE. 

Sir, — I  am  perniittfd  to  put  u[ion  record,  in  your 

useful  work,  the  result  of  an  experiment   in  beatini; 

rice,  recently  made  on   a   plantation  where  animal 

power  is  alone  used.     The  accuracy  of  it  is  proved 

[*  About  an  acre.] 


by  the  Heights  which  are  annexed  to  each  item, 
produced  from  the  rough  rice,  in  the  re^'dar  pro- 
cess of  pounding.  And,  when  it  is  addeil,  that  tlie 
maiket  rice  bi ought  the  highest  price  then  goin^, 
it  will  satisfy  every  planter,  however  limited  his 
crop  may  be,  that  preparing  that  crop  at  home/a 
within  his  reach. 

Although  1  here  advocate  the  home  preparation 
of  rice,  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  futility 
of  some  of  the  arguments  against  exporting  it  to 
be  beat  in  Eurofie.  1  shall  trouble  you  with  a  few 
remarks  on  only  one  of  llicsc.  It  is  that,  which  sup- 
poses our  trade  in  rouuh  rice  will  be  interfered 
with,  by  the  British  importing  from  their  East  India 
possessions,  what  they  call  I'liddy. 

I  believe  it  will  be  a<imitted  that  East  India  clean 
or  market  rice,  has  never  materiulhj  interfered  with 
our  trade  to  Europe.  The  reason  is  evident:  we 
are,  comparatively,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  coun- 
tries; and  the  shortness  of  the  voyage  enables  us 
to  undersell  in  this  article  of  trade.  If  the  freight 
of  clean  rice,  from  the  East  Indies,  has  hitherto 
prevented  its  coming  in  competition  with  ours  as 
)-o«g/i  rice,  paying  a  tlouble  freiirht,  from  its  having 
double  the  bulk,  it  will  scarcely  hold  out  any  new 
inducement  to  the  speculative  merchant.  But,  when 
it  is  further  recollected  that  rough  rice  is  not  only 
subject  to  double  freight,  but  is  then  only  worth 
one-fo\irlh  of  the  price  of  market  rice,  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  interfering  must  strike  every  one. 

I  am,  &.C.  A  CiTi  Rustic. 


The  following  interesting  experiment  was  made 
by  Mr-  Ruwand,  Secretary  to  the  Ajricultural  So- 
ciety of  South  Carolina;  showing  the  weights  of 
the  various  products  yielded  from  rough  rice  in 
beating,  as  well  as  the  measurement  of  each. 
21   bushels  rough  rice,  weighed  48  lbs.  per     lbs. 

bushel, 1008 

Produce  when  ground. 
Chnff—'iO  bushels,  1  peck,  6  quarts,  at  9 

lbs.  per  bushel,       ....  184 

Shelled  Rict — 14   bushels,  at  5S  lbs.  per 
bushel. 812 


W  HEAT  Produced  i.n  France. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris,  the  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  the  "pre 
MMit  and  former  produce  of  wheat  in  France,"  from 
which  it  appears  that  forty  years  ago  the  amount  of 
wheat  annually  grown  in  France  was  sutVicient 
(reckoning  the  pnpulation  at  that  time  at  25  millions, 
iVom  which  five  millions  are  to  be  deducted  for  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age,)  to  give  to  each  person 
'>SJ  lbs.  of  wheat  per  annum,  or  one  pound  nine 
minces  of  bread  daily,  after  taking  away  the  wheat 
necessary  for  seed  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  popu- 
lation since  the  period  here  referred  to,  has  increas- 
ed to  thirty-five  millions,  but  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  the  wheat  produce;  from' which  it  is  in- 
terred that  the  land  brought  into  cultivation  since 
the  Revolution,  has  been  chiefly  laid  out  for  vine- 
yards, leguminous  plants,  and  potatoes. 


COTTON  CROP. 

Mn.  Skinner,  Xashtille,  Trim.,  Sept.  21,  18!S. 

1  regret  to  say,  that  the  worm  has  made  its  ap- 
|)earance  in  our  cotton  crop,  and  attacks  all  the 
balls  that  are  not  matured,  by  perforating  a  hole  and 
eating  into  the  heart  of  it.  This  is  the  case  with 
all  forms,  from  the  incipient  blossom  to  nearly  a 
full  size  ball,  and  the  consequence  will  be  a  great 
kiss  to  the  planters  in  our  neighbourhood.  This  ii 
the  first  injury  ever  done  by  the  worm  in  Tennessee, 
although  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Louisiana. 

Yours,  &,c.  A.  H. 


Deficiency  in  the  first  process. 
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On  completing  the  beating,  it  yielded  as  follows: 
C/ea;i  Rice,  10  bushels,  1  peck,  7  quarts,       Ib.i. 
at  tii  lbs.  per  bushel,  .         .         .         649 

S»in{/  Rice,  3  pecks,  3  quarts,  at  62  lbs. 

per  bushel,    .....  53 

Rice  Flour,  2  bushels,  3  pecks,  at  34  lbs. 

per   bushel 93 

Smalt  Rice  Chaff,  1  peck,  4  quarts,  weigh- 
ing ......         •  12J 


C/in^,  as  above  stated,  20  bushels,  1  peck, 
G  quarts,  at  9  lbs.  per  bushel,     . 


991J 


Deficiency,  being  a  loss  in  the  process  of 
healing,  of  about  1  5-8  per  rent.;  the 
mill  cut  not  liein;;  taken  into  considera- 
tion, (supposed  to  be  equal  to  1  per  cl. )         16', 


1008 
1940  bushels  of  this  rice  would,  therefore, 

yield  100  barrels  of  601)  each;  or  60,000 

78   l)U>hels  of  small  rice,  weighing  4836 

254  bushels  of  pure  rice  Hour,  xmmixed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  value  ofgrazing  land,  there 
is  a  field  of  111(1  acres  in  Oxenden.in  Leicestershire, 
on  which  have  been  depastured  and  fattened,  in 
one  summer,  the  abtonishing  number  of  97  bullocks 
and  200  sheep.  [I^ng.  paper. 


Extract  from  Talbot  County. 
"If  we  could  be  certain  of  getting  one  dollar  per 
bushel  for  all  the  wheat  we  shall  make  this  season, 
and  fifty  cents  per  bushel  for  our  corn,  it  would 
make  an  astonishing  change  in  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs in  the  country;  add  to  this  a  steady  system  of 
internal  improvement,  together  with  an  adequate 
and  fair  protection  to  domestic  manufaclures  and 
the  probable  Mivance  of  this  country  to  wealth  and 
greatness  ivill  be  too  vast  for  human  contemplation. 
When  the  capital,  wealth  and  population,  which 
your  projected  rail  roads  and  canals  will  bring  to 
Baltimore,  are  in  successful  operation,  we  shall  feel 
its  beneficial  influence  in  the  most  remote  corneri 
of  the  state;  yet  some  of  ray  bro'her  farmers  think 
the  influx  of  grain  to  your  city  will  ruin  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  I  have  cither  read  or  heard  it 
stated,  that  when  the  first  turnpike  road  was  about 
to  be  laid  out  from  London  into  the  interior,  all  the 
gardeners  who  supplied  the  market  cried  out  they 
were  ruined — the  facility  of  bringing  vegetables 
fronf»  a  distance  would  overstock  and  destroy  the 
market.  The  roads  were  made,  and  the  result  was, 
that  in  a  few  years  their  property  was  doubled  in 
value." 


HORTICnLTURB. 


ROMAN  APRICOTS-NECTARINES,  &e. 

Oxford,  near  Easton,.m.,  Sept.  20,  18i« 
Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  amongst 
my  little  collection  of  fruit  trees  for  sale,  such  at 
cherries,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  pears,  &c.  as- 
sorted, I  have  about  200  or  more  of  the  famous  Ro- 
man apricots;  many  of  them  have  borne  delirious 
lruil,and  are  of  fine  size  and  great  bearers;  fine  for 
confectionary  shops,  &c  I  sell  them,  lit  to  bear,  and 
many  that  have  borne,  at  50  cents;  but  I  bare  some 
few  very  lar;;e  that  bore  twice  or  thrice,  I  should 
ask  a  little  more  for.  I  have  also  about  SO  or  40 
trees  of  the  fine  thin  shelled  walnuts  of  the  French 
sort;  handsome;  will  go  at  50  cents;  will  bear  in 
from  three  to  four  years,  and  ivith  directions  how 
to  manage  them,  will  in  common  bear  well.     Tb* 
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tliove  will  lie  lit    lo   lirlivtT   lo   iiny   «lu)   wiali  finf 
fruit,  from  Novenilicr  1st  iiiilil  next  Ann!,  »vlicn  tli» 
tarth  15  not  loo  liaril  fro/.i'ii.     Also  I  liavo  a  parcel 
of  ?aluablc  craiic  vines,  rooted.         Yoiir«,  &c. 
J.  S.  Skinnkr.  Esd.  JOHN  WILLIS. 


Cochineal  Insect  introduced  into  Eurofi. 

It  appears  that  an  experiment  lately  tried  in 
Suain,  anil  some  parts  of  llic  Moiiiterrancan,  to  in- 
troduce the  coolimeal  insect,  promises  to  be  attend- 
cil  with  the  desired  result  in  some  of  the  provinces, 
of  8pain,at  Gibraltar,  and  at  Malta.  The  Indian  ' 
fig  is  of  a  natural  growth  under  the  climate  of 
those  countries,  and  bcinsr  the  only  food  of  the  in- 1 
sect  in  question,  originally  suj^^cstcd  the  idea  of 
its  importation.  It  has  been  asccrl;iined,  after  the 
inilefatisable  researches  of  some  celebrated  natu- 
ralists, that  the  powers  of  fecundity  of  the  female 
cochineal  insect  are  so  great  as  to  enable  it  lo  give 
birth,  in  the  very  thort  course  of  its  natural  exis- 
tence, to  no  less  a  number  than  (J3-2,7i7.  Its 
transportation  into  Europe  may,  in  a  short  time  be- 
come a  source  of  important  trade  to  those  parts 
where  circumstances  of  climate  and  food  will  ena- 
ble it  to  thrive. 


Hot  water,  applied  to  the  roots  of  trees  will  re- 
suscitate them  if  ibpy  be  worm  eaten;  many  trees 
in  a  decaying  condition  have  been  saved  by  scald- 
ing them  in  this  way.  Pour  the  water  round  the 
tree  slowly,  and  be  careful  that  it  penetrates  the 
roots.  Hot  water  will  also  be  found  extremely 
beneficial  in  radish  and  other  vegetable  beds.  Scald 
the  earth  before  sowing  the  seeds,  by  which  means 
you  will  destroy  the  larva;  of-the  insects,  which  are 
apt  lo  be  very  plenty  in  rich  soil. 

The  small  yellow  speckled  bugs,  which  infest  cu- 
cumbers and  melons,  may  be  destroyed  by  making 
light  blazing  fires  in  the  garden  for  several  even- 
ings. The  bugs  will  tly  in  the  blaze  ami  be  burnt 
lo  death. 


RURAL  Ecoirons's-. 


A  PORTABLE  ICE  HOUSE. 
Take  an  iron  bound  butt  or  puncheon,  and  knock 
out  the  head,  cutting  a  very  small  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom, about  the  size  of  a  wine-cork.  Place  inside 
of  it  a  wooden  tub,  shaped  like  a  churn,  resting  it 
upon  two  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  to  raise  it 
from  touching  the  bottom.  Fill  the  space  round 
the  inner  tub  with  pounded  charcoal;  and  fit  lo  the 
tub  a  cover,  with  a  convenient  handle,  having  ir^- 
side  one  or  two  small  hooks,  on  which  are  to  be 
hung  the  bottles,  during  the  operation.  Place  on 
the  lid  a  bag  of  charcoal,  about  two  feet  square;  if 
the  charcoal  in  this  bag  is  pounded  it  will  answer 
better;  and  over  all,  place  another  cover,  which 
musl  cover  the  head  of  the  outer  cask.  When  the 
apparatus  is  thus  prepared,  let  it  be  placed  in  a 
cold  cellar,  and  buried  in  the  earth  above  four-filths 
of  its  height;  but,  though  cold,  the  cellar  must  be 
dry;  wet  ground  will  not  answer;  and  a  sandy  soil 
is  the  best.  Fill  the  inner  tub,  or  nearly  so,  with 
pounded  ice;  or,  if  prepared  In  the  winter,  with 
•now  well  presseil  down,  and  the  apparatus  will  be 
complete.  Whenever  it  is  wished  lo  make  ice, 
take  off  the  upper  cover,  then  the  sack  or  bag  of 
pounded  charcoal,  and  suspend  the  vessel  conlain- 
mi;  the  liquid  to  be  frozen  tu  the  hooks  inside  of 
the  inner  cover:  then  close  up  the  whole,  as  before, 
for  half  an  hour,  when  the  operation  will  be  com- 
plete, provided  proper  care  be  taken  to  exclude  ex- 
ternal air. 


Hams  after  being   smoked,   may    be  preserved 
through  the  year  by  packing  them  io  oats. 


UUTIKIf. 
A  little  vinegar,  added  to  cream  will  greatly  aa- 
sist  in  bringing  butler.  Lemon  juice,  also,  in  s:iid 
lo  br  very  K<io(l;  »:iy  the  juice  of  one  lemon  lo  the 
churnuK  ol  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  butter.  Churn- 
ing is  gumetimes  dilliciilt  in  conseipieiice  of  the 
tliickness  of  the  cream.  In  such  cases  it  is  recoiii- 
mi-iided  tu  mix  new  milk  (as  much  as  there  is 
cream,)  with  the  cream,  which  will  save  much  la- 
bour in  churning. 


INTBRNAZi  ZMFKOVBMENT. 

RIDEAU  CANAL  IN  CANADA. 

A  notice  of  this  work  was  promiscil  in  No.  '2S, 
but  unavoidably  delayed  until  the  present  number. 
In  our  number  2-1,  August  "ilUh,  under  the  present 
head,  we  gave  a  view  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence; 
its  length,  navigable  facilities,  and  the  climate  of 
its  basin.  It  was  there  stated,  that  from  lake  Onta- 
rio to  the  head  of  the  tides;  that  a  canal  along  its 
shores  was  probably  an  improvement  more  easily 
effected,  than  it  would  be  to  render  its  channel 
equally  safe  as  a  means  of  conveyance-  These  state- 
ments were  made  more  with  reference  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  United  States,  than  with  regard  to  that 
stream  in  a  general  view.  The  people  of  Canada 
set-Ill  to  have  proceeded  with  their  improvements, 
from  similar  motives;  but  from  the  tenor  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
last  tariff  law  of  the  United  States,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  good  legislators  of  the  mother  coun- 
try feel  inclined  to  aid  the  completion  of  the  Wel- 
iand,  and  Kideau  canals,  as  means  lo  contravene 
the  revenue  laws  of  a  rival. 

The  Welland  canal  we  have  noticed  and  describ- 
ed; we  now  proceed  to  a  review  of  that  designated 
the  Rideau,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers 
through  the  valley  of  which  the  latter  work  is  car- 
ried. Nearly  west  from  the  city  of  Montreal,  dis- 
tant about  '20  miles,  the  Ottawa  river  from  the  west 
falls  into  one  of  the  bays  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Ottawa  is  itself  a  largo  and  navigable  stream,  ris- 
ing in  the  recesses  of  the  Chippewa  country',  five 
or  six  hundred  miles  north-west  from  the  island  and 
city  of  Montreal;  (loiving  north-east  until  within 
about  120  miles  above  its  mouth,  receives  the  Ri- 
deau, and,  assuming  a  nearly  easterly  direction, 
communicates  with  the  St.  Lawrence  as  already 
staled. 

The  Rideau  is  a  small,  but  an  important  river 
rising  in  Leeds  county,  township  of  Killey,  Lower 
Canada,  within  30  miles  of  (lie  St.  Lawrence  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Thousand  islands.  At  its  source, 
the  Rideau  is  a  sluggish  stream,  ami  in  no  part  of 
its  course  much  impeded  by  falls;  its  entire  length, 
however,  is  not  above  60  miles;  course  north-east 
nearly. 

Near  the  head  of  the  Rideau,  and  on  the  same 
table  land,  extends  lake  Gannonoc)  li,  dischart;ing 
its  waters  into  St.  Lawrence,  20  miles  below  Kings- 
Ion,  and  the  boltom  of  lake  Ontario.  The  entire 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oltawas  to  that  of 
the  Gaiinonoipii,  by  the  route  of  the  iTiterded  ca- 
nal, is  nearly  190  miles,  and  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
160.  The  canal  route,  therefore,  exceeds  that  ol 
St.  Lawrence,  as  19  to  16. 

With  the  entire  facilities  on  one  hand,  or  asperi- 
ties on  the  other,  wiiich  determined  the  choice,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  acquainted;  but  it  is  obvious, 
l<y  mere  inspection  on  a  ma[>,tliat  lo  obtain  a  water 
line  of  navigation,  clist.int  from  the  border  of  the 
United  Slates,  must  have  had  some  share  in  the  di-- 
termiiiatinii.  The  route  of  the  Welland  canal,  was 
almost  traced  by  nature,  and  to  pass  (he  cataract 
of  Nia;;ara  remlend  its  formation  iiiclis|M'ii>able. — 
The  St.  Lawrence  hilow  the,  (Jiilariii,  is,  llioii;;h  im- 
peded by  shoaU  and   rapids,  )ct  navigable  in  both 


.hrections.  Again,  the  very  little  change  of  riM 
and  lall  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  render*  that  stream, 
as  far  na  its  lluods  are  concernnl,  rcniarkiihly  adap- 
ted lo  ik  canal,  iir  side  cuts  along  ita  bankn.  \Ve 
have  already  shi^wn,  in  a  former  paper,  that  there 
is  only  about  117  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  be- 
tween the  head  of  ship  navigation  below,  to  Ibo 
bottom  of  ship  navigatirin  above  the  obttrucliona; 
and  that  much  of  the  intermediate  distance  is  occu- 
pied by  lake  St-  Francis,  and  other  parta  where  no 
natural  impediment  lo  navigation  exists. 

With  all  these  natural,  and  apparently  impera- 
tive reasons  lo  give  preference  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
rijiite,  over  that  by  the  Gannonoqui,  Rnleau  and 
Ollawa,  we  mighl  alill  concede  that  aume  Icaa  ob- 
vious features  mighl  have  decided  the  preference,  if 
we.  were  not  iii'-lructed  hy  such  reasons  aa  the  fol- 
lowing. "The.  Iiiiihdulics  iiiipoted  hj  the  new  tariff 
of  the  UiiUcd  Stales  on  the  staple  commodities  of  this 
countnj,  will  (dmost  exclude  them  from  that  part  of 
the  continent  of  America;  and  the  opening  of  this  ex- 
tensive water  communication  in  Canada,  will  gice  an 
extent  of  lake  and  river  coast,  bordering  en  the  Uni- 
ted States,  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  coast  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  completely  counteract  the  attempt  of  th» 
Jlmericaii  government  to  exclude  our  fabrics.'^ 

If  such  barefaced  avowals  were  the  mere  out- 
pourings of  a  factory  agent,  or  the  unguarded  ebu- 
litions  of  an  editor  of  a  country  town  paper,  Ihey 
might  well  be  passed  in  silence;  but  in  reality,  they 
are  the  echoes  from  Westminster  hall,  and  at  once 
disclose  the  source  of  favour  with  which  the  canal* 
of  Canada  are  regarded  at  St.  James's. 

A  very  limited  reading  of  that  immense  volume. 
Colonial  llislory  in  America,  will  teach  any  man 
that  the  mother  country  seldom  feels  much  dispoaed 
to  forward  any  improvement  calculated  lo  secure 
independent  prosperity  to  the  colony,  be  that  colony 
English,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese.  The  ultimate 
separation  of  the  Canadas  from  Great  Uritain.ia 
conceded  in  the  British  parliament  to  be  certain. 
and  by  many  not  a  very  distant  event.  Is  it,  there- 
fore, probable,  that  immense  treasures  would  be 
expended  by  the  Brilish  government  to  improve  a 
country,  itself  confesses  to  hold  by  so  frail  a  tenure, 
if  some  immediate  advantage  was  not  expected 
from  the  expenditure? 


MAUCH  CHUNK  RAIL-WAY. 

One  of  the  Editors  of  the  Savannah  Georgian, 
who  has  been  on  a  tour  to  the  North,  thus  describe* 
the  Rail-way  icadin;;  from  the  Coal  Alines  lo  the 
Lehii;li  river. 

"i'lie  Coal  .Mines  al  Mauch  Chunk,  and  the 
country  for  miles  around,  all  mounlainous,  belong 
lo  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  who 
have  expended  immeu'^e  sums  upon  the  works  con- 
nected with  them.  From  the  Lehigh  river  to  Ihe 
summit  ul  the  coal  mountain,  is  near  nine  miles, 
over  which  space  a  Rail-road  has  been  laid,  for 
ihe  transportation  of  coal.  The  mountain  is  ob- 
long, its  extreme  hei;;!it  being  about  one  thousand 
feet,  and  the  rise  of  the  road,  on  an  average,  one 
foot  in  seventy.  A  road  is  first  cut  along  Ihe  side 
of  Ihe  mountain,  on  which  billets  of  wood  are  laid 
Ilansvcr^^ly,  (like  our  swamp  causeways)  anil  on 
ilieni,  parallel  willi  the  road,  Ihe  rails  of  pine,  six 
liy  lour  inches  thick,  arc  placed.  Go  the  upper 
Mirfarc  and  inner  ^£e.  of  these  rails  narrow  bars 
or  plale>  of  iron  arc  screived,  for  the  wheels  to  run 
on.  The  cost  JiaOO  per  mile.  The  cars  for  car- 
rying Itic  coal  are  made  of  sheet  iron.  «ilh  strong 
wlieels,  abo'it  two  fret  in  diameter,  and  carry  a 
ion  each.  Thev  wei'jh,  when  empty,  near  1500 
Ills,  and  three  of  Iheiii  are  drawn  up  wild  esse  by 
line  mule;  but,  in  descending,  fiom  I'-n  lo  fourlren. 
I'lilly  loaded,  are  linked  Ingeiber,  pi»..liig  over  Ihe 
road  mill  great  lapidily  by  Iheir  own  granly,  with 
t  noise  thai  luuy  be  heard  for  niilea.     The  apeed  ii 
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regulated  by  a  lever  to  each  car,  which  stands  up 
between  the  wheels  of  one  side,  and,  by  using  it,  a 
pressure  is  applied  to  them,  which  lessens  or  pre- 
vents their  revolution  at  pleasure.  One  man  guides 
the  whole  line  with  a  rope  lied  to  the  ends  of  the 
levers  of  the  first  six  cars,  he  sitting  on  the  se- 
venth. Immediately  after  the  coal  cars,  the  mules 
to  drag  them  up  after  being  emptied,  are  sent 
down  in  cars,  three  in  each,  anil  it  is  ludicrous  to 
see  the  pnor'aniinals  riding  by  at  the  rate  of  lifteen 
miles  an  hour,  unconcernedly  munching  their  corn, 
and  quite  indifl'crent  to  their  novel  situation." 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

Recent  intelligence  from  the  contractors  on  the 
line  of  the  canal,  assures  us  that  they  are  without 
exception  in  good  health,  and  that  very  few,  if  any, 
of  their  hired  laborers  are  even  slightly  indisposed. 
All  the  sections  that  have  been  let,  except  two  or 
three,  are  under  way.  To  this  agreeable  news,  we 
are,  now,  enabled  to  add,  that  the  formalities  re- 
quired to  be  observed,  preparatory  to  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  Maryland,  having  been  strictly 
complied  with,  the  treasurer  of  her  western  shore, 
last  week,  subs-cribeil  half  a  million  of  dollars  to 
the  stock  of  Ihe  canal,  the  amount  of  which  now 
exceeds  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. l-Vat.  Int. 


NEW  YORK  CANAL. 

Albany,  Sept.  30. 

Arrived  at  Albany,  on  Saturday,  canal  boat 
"Mary,"  of  Milan,  Captain  Edward  Meeker,  from 
Huron  county,  Slate  nf  Ohio,  wilh  a  cargo  of  pot 
ashes,  staves,  and  sundries.  This  boat  was  built 
in  Huron,  at  the  head  of  lake  Eric.  She  crossed 
the  lake,  250  miles,  to  BuH'alo,  and  thence,  by  way 
of  the  Erie  canal,  liG'2  miles,  to  Albany;  total  dis- 
tance, 612  miles.  She  is  forty-nine  tons  burthen, 
Bnd  is  schooner  rigged,  carrying  two  masts,  and  is 
bound  for  New  York. 

Same  day,  arrived  at  Albany,  .^(5  boats,  and 
cleared  42  boats.  The  Northern  Canal  is  naviga- 
ble to  Whitehall. 


The  principal  diinc.ullies  in  the  erection  of  the 
lower  lock  of  the  [Pennsylvania  Canal,  on  the  west 
«ide  of  Ihe  Allegany  liver,  have  at  lenKth  been  sur- 
niouiiled,  wilh  stupendous  exertions.  In  three 
weeks,  these  magnificent  locks  will  probably  be 
quite  completed. 


S70B.!S>I97a  OLIO. 
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PEDIGREES— INQUIUV. 
Mr.  Skinner,  Diamond  Croie,  July  iOth,  1828. 

Sir, — You  will  groally  oblige  me,  indeed,  by  en- 
deavouring to  liiid  out  Ihe  pi-.digrees  of  the  follow- 
ing horse. 

No.  1.  Ivoulikhan,  laid  down  in  my  last,  a  bay, 
sold  by  Ihe  late  Col.  John  Ui^lor  to  Mr.  Turslal. 
What  was  his  importer's  name,  if  imported?  He, 
as  aforesaid,  was  an  excelleiil  stallion. 

No.  2.  KouhUhan,  a  chestnut,  got  by  liatls  and 
Maclin'8  Fearnought. 

1  wish  to  know  whether  No.  1  was  an  imported 
horse  or  not.  In  looking  over  the  tiencral  Stud 
Book  of  England,  I  found  a  horse  by  the  name  of 
Koulikhan,  foaled  in  17.J0;  consecpienlly  neither  he, 
nor  another  horse  of  Ihe  same  name,  foaled  in  1772, 
could  be  the  sire  of  (Quaker  Lass,  (laid  down   on 


the  list  sent  you,)  the  one  being  too  old  and  the 
other  being  too  young.  •  I  apprehend  the  old  Kouli- 
khan that  was  in  this  country,  was  an  imported 
horse,  probably  a  son  of  the  horse  by  that  name 
foaled  in  1730.  Koulikhan,  got  by  Baits  anij  Mac- 
lin's  Fearnought  could  not  have  been  foaled  flkoner 
than  17t>l  or  1782,  because  Balls  and  Maclin's 
Fearnought  was  foaled  about  the  year  1777,  Ihe 
very  last  of  the  old  horse's  get.  There  is  a  gentle- 
man who  lives  in  Maryland,  and  I  understand  is 
very  conversant  in  pedigrees,  i  think  he  furnished 
a  great  deal  of  matter  for  your  paper  under  the 
signature  of  F.;  possibly  he  can  give  you  the  ne- 
cessary information  respecting  No.  1;  also  about  the 
pedigrees  of  Dabster,  and  Col.  ByrJ's  imported 
mare  Calista;  she  was  the  dam  of  Mercury.  Should 
the  above  request  fail  on  application  to  F.  it  is  more 
than  probable  it  may  be  obtained  by  examining  a 
very  old  file  of  papers  previous  to  the  j'ear  1760, 
either  in  Annapolis  or  in  Dallimore.  I  would  take 
it  as  a  very  particular  favour  indeed,  if  not  too  in- 
convenient to  you,  to  endeavour  to  procure  the 
above  information,  and  reply  to  me  to  Williamsbo- 
roiigh,  N.  C. 

Also  the  pedigree  of  the  imported  horse  Silver- Eye. 
I  believe  he  was  imported  by  the  late  Holcot  Pude, 
I^sq.,  of  Roanoke  river,  in  Northampton  county, 
N.  C.,  and  afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Du  Val.     N. 

[We  would  cheerfully  oblige  our  correspondent 
by  writing  the  number  of  lellers  and  dedicating  as 
many  hours  and  days  as  would  be  necessary  for 
a  course  of  pfsonal  investigalion  inio  all  these 
matters;  but  really  we  have  seldom  time  to  say 
"Jack  Robinson" — so  we  are  forced  to  give  his 
inquiries  the  usual  course,  by  inserting  them  in  the 
Farmer,  whereby  they  will  go  to  the  whole  agri- 
cultural publick,  as  well  as  to  particular  individuals. 
F.,  to  whom  he  refers,  does  this  paper  the  honour 
to  read  it  regularly,  and  to  have  each  volume  bound 
in  Russian  leather,  to  malcii  with  precision.  He  is 
a  geiitlcuian  of  much  taste  and  Bouie  loiBurc,  and  a 
great  deal  of  politeness — we  mean  politeness  of  the 
true  sort,  such  as  distinguished  the  old  school  ol 
gentlemen,  who  took  special  care  to  command  the 
respect  which  they  never  failed  to  pay  where  re- 
spect was  due.  But  those  limes  have  gone  with 
years  beyond  the  flood,  and  nearly  all  the  race  of 
men  that  belonged  to  them.  Estates  are  being  cut 
up  like  patch  work  quills;  manors  are  subdivided 
into  lots;  olil  iMaduira  wine  and  punch,  quailed  from 
bowls  of  transparent  china,  have  been  superseded 
by  still-burnt  whiskey  at  12  cents  a  gallon;  a  race 
of  accomplished  cavaliers  has  been  succeeded  by 
cross-roads  polilicians  of  small  calilire,  who  are  rea- 
dy to  die  for,  but  more  ready  lo  drink  w  ilh  the  sove- 
reign people.  Bui  then  we  must  take  comfort  in  Ihe 
thougiit  that  we  are  to  have  a  nation  of  hardy  day- 
laliuuiing  yeomanry  and  robust  manufacturers,  with 
uiiderslanding  to  appreciate  and  iiidepindence  and 
nerve  lo  delcnd  their  liberties!  'i'o  return,  if  we 
can  find  the  road  back.  F.  will  answer  N.'s  inqui- 
ries, if  he  possesses  the  facts.] 


every  article  of  dress,  wilh  the  exception  of  a  pair 
of  drawers,  commenced  his  arduous  undertaking — 
the  rain  falling  smartly  on  him,  the  grass  marshy, 
acd  in  many  places  slippery.  The  betlinsr,  notwith- 
stinding,  was  in  his  favour.  He  performed  the  first 
round,  viz.  a  third  of  a  mile,  in  one  minute  and  for- 
ty-live seconds,  and  continued  to  do  each  round,  up 
tc  the  seventh  mile,  under  two  minutes,  in  a  most 
Eipcrior  manner,  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers 
of  Hie  crowded  assemblage.  He  afterwards  fell  (Jff 
his  surprising  speed,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
thirlieth  round,  scarcely  more  than  one  minute  had 
e.vpired  over  the  time,  consequently  he  lost  the 
match.  Had  Ihe  pedestrian  not  run  bare-footed, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  ground,  he  could  not  have 
proceeded  round  near  so  fast.  A  considerable  deal 
of  money  was  lost  on  the  match,  so  confident  were 
his  friends  that  he  would  accomplish  his  task.  Sbep- 
pard  is  undoubtedly  a  most  superior  runner. 

Land,  paper. 

Singular  Race. — On  Tuesday  last,  Eli  Mitchel 
and  Joshua  Brook,  of  Elland,  colliers,  for  a  wager 
of  two  sovereigns,  ran  a  mile  on  the  Halifax  turn- 
pike road  upon  their  hands  and  feet.  Mitchell  per- 
formed this  extraordinary  feat  of  quadrupedism  in 
ten  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds,  having  distanced 
his  competitor. — /6. 


zaiscEiiXiAirEovs. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 

Upwards  of  one  thousand  persons  assembled  at 
Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  St.  John's  Wood,  on  Mon 
day  alleriioon.to  witness  J.  Shcppard.the  Yorkshire 
pedesliian,  run  leii  miles,  several  sporting  gentle- 
men having  backed  him  to  perform  Ihe  distance 
icithin  the  hour,  for  a  wager  of  200/.  About  four 
o'clock  Ihe  pi'destrian  walked  round  the  ground  he 
was  to  run,  which  measured  a  lliir<l  of  a  mile;  but 
just  as  he  was  about  to  start,  a  most  tremendously 
heavy  f.dl  of  rain  came  down,  which,  for  a  time,  put 
a  slop  lo  Ihe  proceedings.  At  half  past  five,  how- 
ever, it  being  peremptory  that  the  race  should  take 
place,  play  or  pay  being  previously  agreed  on, 
Sheppar<l,  accompanied  by  his  backers,  walked  up 
to  the  starting  place,  and  having  divested  himself  of 


REFINING  OF  SUGAR- 

Sugar  is  generally  imported  into  this  country  in 
the  raw  state,  called  muscavado  sugar,  and  Ihe  re- 
finer chooses  that  which  has  a  bright  hard  grain, 
and  is  not  guided  by  Ihe  colour.  If  he  finds  it  san- 
dy and  hard,  he  prefers  it  to  the  soft  and  finer  su- 
gar, and  the  East  India  sugar  is,  on  that  account, 
unlit  for  refining;  that  broujitbt  from  the  West  In- 
dies being  ilie  best.  The  moJe  of  refining  sugar  is 
briefly  this,  and  if  we  consider  sugar  as  a  crystal- 
lized and  uncrystallized  compound,  we  have  its  two 
extremes  of  purity  and  impurity;  we  have  it  crys- 
tallized in  sugar  candy,  and  uncrystallized  in  mo- 
lasses, and  these  two  exist  combined  in  the  com- 
mon raw  sugars,  and  the  process  of  refining  is  to 
separate  them.  This  process  is  generally  com- 
menced by  filling  large  boilers  willi  a  mixture  of 
lime-water  and  sugar,  wilh  certain  -quantities  of 
bullock's  blood;  this  was  the  old  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, but  lately  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  for 
an  improvement  upon  it.  The  objiTl  of  Ihe  pro- 
cess is  twofold;  Ihe  blood,  coagulating  by  beat, 
forms  a  scum  upon  the  surface,  and  carries  away  a 
great  quantity  of  impurity  Irom  the  sugar  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  arc  then  skimmed  oil:  Ihe  use  of 
liie  lime  waler  is  lo  render  Ihe  treacle  very  soluble, 
so  that  it  may  not  afterwards  interfere  with  Ihe  se- 
paration of  the  crystallized  sufjar.  This  mixture  is 
boiled  until,  by  taking  up  a  drop  of  it  beti\een  the 
finger  and  tliumb,  it  can  be  drawn  into  threads,  and 
il  Is  then  l.iken  out  into  vessels,  where  it  is  stirred 
about  with  woollen  inslruiiients  until  it  becomes, 
hke  Ihe  original  raw  sugar,  in  a  granulated  slate. 
This  stigir  IS  afterwards  put  into  conical  inouUis. 
made  |>arlly  of  clay,  ami  water  is  poured  upon  their 
bases,  and  as  the  waler  trickles  through  the  sugar 
it  carries  with  il  Ihe  uncrystallized  pari,  and  the 
cones  become  gradually  whiter  and  whiter  as  the 
Ireacle  trickles  through.  As  ihe  bases  are  more 
white  than  Ihe  apices  of  the  cones,  they  are  gene- 
rally cut  oil';  and  when  it  is  an  object  lo  obtain 
very  fine  sugar,  Ihe  loaves,  as  they  are  called,  are 
made  of  a  smaller  size.  [Bramlc's  Licturcs. 


I'egetahks  may  be  preserved  f-om  injury  by 
frost,  by  sprinkling  cold  water  upon  them  early  in 
the  morning  after  a  freezing  night. 
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KtcorEitr  or  L)Ruu-mB  Peilions. 
M.  1..  DF.Ioilc  sliitos,  in  a  lotler  to  the  French 
AcRtlcniy  of  Mciliciiic,  th;it  lie  \\:\v  succeeded  inva- 
riably ill  reooveriiiK  drowned  iiniiii»l.i,  by  tha  fol- 
lowing (jslvanic  a|)|<lica(ioii.  A  short  nnd  fine  nee- 
dle is  in»crlP<l  into  the  sides  of  the  boily,  between 
the  cishth  and  ninth  ribs,  so  as  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  Rtlacbnicnt  of  the  diaphragm,  and  then  :i 
current  of  electricily,  from  turnly-tive  or  'thirty 
pairs  of  inch  pl.itcs  is  passed  liirouu:h  tbcni.  Tlio 
diaphragm  then  imincdialcly  contracts,  and  an  in- 
spiration is  cftectcd.  On  breakin;;  the  communica- 
tion and  Bjtain  coniplotins;  it,  a  second  inspiration 
is  occasioned,  and  by  conliniiinc  these  means,  a  re- 
gular respiration  is  ultimately  etlected. 

Baltimore,  Fridat,  October  10,  1828. 

Martland  Aoriccltpral  Societt. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety will  meet  at  the  residence  of  H.  V.  Somerville, 
Esq.  on  To-morrow.  As  this  is  the  last  meeting  that 
vrill  take  place  previous  to  the  Cattle  Show,  it  is 
obviously  important  that  it  be  a  full  one. 

Cattle  for  Sale  at  the  Next  Show. 
Mr.  Skinn-er:  Brookland  If'ooJ,  6(/i  Oct.  1828. 

You  will  oblige  me  by  making  known  through 
the  "American  Farmer,"  that  at  the  cattle  show,  on 
the  16th  instant,  I  will  offer  for  sale  the  following 
animals,  viz: 


A  Devon  Bull  of  great  symnielry,  aged  H  yearxj  he 
is  sold  from  no  dcfiTl,  or  objeelion;  he  is  very  puio, 
and  very  penile.     Hit  price  \t  suty  dtdUrs. 

A  Devon  and  .Vhlerncy  Hull,  three  years  old. 
His  price  i*  forty  dnllars. 

Ki;;ht  Uakewell  Rams;  from  the  hlooil  of  Mr. 
H.irney  of  Delaware.  The  parent  ram  cost  one 
linmlred  dollars.  The  price  of  those  offered  is  five 
dnil.us  each. 

I  have  several  Devon  cattle,  from  calves  to  three 
years  old,  for  sale.  They  will  not  be  on  Ihe  ground; 
liiit  their  blood  is  unmixed,  and  arcwery  fine  cattle. 
The  price  is  forty  to  sixty  dollars  a-piece. 

R.  CATON. 
A  .Tack  for  Sale. 

The  most  valuable  Jack,  probably,  in  the  Slate 
of  Maryland,  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  next 
Maryland  Cattle  Show.  He  will  be  seven  years 
old  in  May  next,  is  remarkably  well  formed,  has 
fine  spirit,  and  his  action  equal  to  that  of  a  blooded 
horse.  J.  lS« 

Sheep  for  Sale. 

Will  be  exhibited  at  the  Baltimore  Cattle  Show, 
for  sale — 

One  imported  Southdown  Ram. 

One  half  blood  Saxony  Ditto. 

Six  full  blood  Dishley  Rams,  bred  from  premium 
sheep  raised  by  Mr.  Jno.  Barney  of  Delaware. 

[We  have  notice  that  there  will  be  some  Short 
Horn  Bulls,  nearly  full  blood  and  very  fine;  and 
some  more  Bakewell  Sheep  for  sale;  with  no  doubt 
many  other  valuable  animals.] 


Ni-w  York  Stiitenmkn  of  llic  ■J'h  inil.  no 
inpori ml   invinliDn  fur  npinning  llax 
"     •   r   Boll   and   Mr.  Dyer,  of  Nrw 
'  Id  be  eon^lr«^|pd  on  an  entire 
^         .,  .   ,  .iiid   to   itrodure   abon'   •':■•  -j-..- 
ipiantity'us  llie  Ihroille  h[>indlrii  in  the 
nufaclure.      ']'hc  whole    fornialinn   <if   ' 
from  dressed  fl.ix  it  cumpb-led  at  one  <■ 
The  matcriiil  laid  on   Ihe  m.irliine,  is  v.  ,    a 

Ihe  spools  reiiijy  fur  Ihe  loom.wilhnut  Ihe  inlerven- 
lion  of  any  astistance;  the  whole  lirin;;  effected  by 
Ihe  rotatory  motion  communicated  from  ilrumi.  In- 
deed, all  the  motions  of  the  inslruiiient  are  of  a 
circular  kiml. 

The  intelligent  Editors  of  the  Statesman  add  the 
further  remarks,  "That  so  farai  our  olp«ervation  or 
knowledge  extends,  this  invention  is  entirely  origi- 
nal, and  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  in  Ihe  workthopi 
of  the  United  Stales  or  Kiiropc,  where  fabrics  from 
flax  are  entirely  wrought  by  hand.  'Ihe  manufac- 
tures of  linens  will  now  be  placed  upon  the  same 
ground  and  enjoy  the  same  facilities  as  cottons.  It 
has  been  estimated,  that  u[)on  moderate  calcula- 
tions two  millions  of  dollar!  may  be  saved  annually 
to  this  country,  by  the  reduced  expenses  of  linen 
fabrics,  effected  by  this  invention.  If  it  be  not  in- 
troduced abroad,  and  foreign  prices  thus  diminish- 
ed, the  products  of  our  own  looms  will  supply 
our  markets  and  prevent  importations  from  roain- 
I  taining  competition.  Such  is  our  impression  of  the 
importance  of  this  machine.  Those  who  are  in- 
1  credulous  on  the  subject,  may  have  their  doubts  re- 
moved by  an  examination  of  specimens  of  the  thread 
at  this  office,  or  by  inspecting  the  machine  at  the 
corner  of  Pine  and  Water  streets." 


^j'-Wilh  a  view  to  afford  the  information, required 
by  many  distant  correspondents,  in  relation  to  the 
working  of  the  pump  at  the  dairy  farm  of  Mr.  R. 
Smith,  by  a  pointer  dog,  as  stated  in  the  American 
Farmer,  No.  15,  vol.  10,  we  have  this  day  publish- 
ed Ihe  annexed  sketch  of  Ihe  apparatus.  lis  me- 
chanism is  so  simple,  that  any  carpenter,  with  Ihe 
aid  of  a  blacksmith,  may  make  it.  'I'he  crank,  at- 
tached to  Ihe  axis  of  the  wheel,  is  connected  wilh 
it  by  a  fixed  joint.  The  intermediate  link  or  rod 
has  swivel,  or  moving  joints  at  both  of  its  ends. — 
The  handle  of  the  pump  is  of  wood,  and  is  steadied 
and  guided  in  ils  motion  by  an  upright  post  through 
which  it  is  passed,  and  plays  in  a  long  vertical  mor- 
tice.   The  diameter  of  this  wheel  is  13  feet;  the 


length  of  the  axis  is  4  feet;  the  crank  next  the 
wheel  wilh  the  fixed  joint  is  2\  feet;  the  connecting 
link  or  rod  is  3\  feet;  and  the  handle  of  the  pump 
is  7  feet. 

If  any  further  explanation  should  be  necessary, 
it  may  be  obtained  by  an  application  in  person  at 
Ihe  farm,  or  by  a  letter,  post  paid,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Noah  L'ndsrwood,  at  Orange  farm,  near  Baltimore, 
who  has  obtained  a  patent  for  this  machine.  His 
charge,  for  the  use  of  it,  is  only  the  small  sura  of 
five  dollars,  which  may,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  be 
sent  to  him. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  wheel,  and  to  the  end 
of  its  axis,  is  attached  a  drum,  by  means  of  which 
the  dog  also  works  one  of  Kastman's  cylindrical 


straw  cutters;  which  thus  cuts,  with  a  vast  saving 
of  labour, «ot  only  all  the  straw,  but  all  Ihe  hay 
used  in  the  feeding  of  about  100  head  of  catlle. 

The  dog,  when  at  this  work,  requires  not,  like  a 
horse,  the  attention  and  lime  of  a  man.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  hand  him  occasionally  a  cup  of  water, 
which  any  child  can  do. 


White  Post,  Frederiek  coiinfy,  Va.  ) 
Mr.  Skin-nt.r,  Jugutl  Sth,  1828.      <| 

Sir, — You  will  be  pleased  to  connider  us  subscri- 
bers lo  Ihe  proposed  agricultural  work  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Garnett,  and  we  sincerely  wish  him  every  success 
in  the  undertaking.    Such  enterprises  are  so  rar* 
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amongst  us.lliey  should  have  tlie  most  prompt  sup- 
port; tliBir  value  has  been  but  feeMy  appreciated. 
\Ve  trust  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  they  will 
have  their  full  share  of  credit  and  patronage.  From 
the  suggestions  and  qualifications  of  Mr.Garnetl,  we 
may  anticipate  something  more  than  ordinary  in 
agricultural  publications.  The  comparative  view 
of  cultivation  in  the  most  agricultural  part  of  our 
stales  from  actual  observation,  added  to  judicious 
selections,  condjined  with  judgment,  and  embellish- 
ed with  a  :;ood  understanding,  will  form  an  inte- 
resting volume — especially  as  it  proposes  to  com- 
prehend a  view  of  manufactures  in  connection  with 
agriculture.  Richard  K.  Meade, 

T.  F.  Nelson, 
\Vm.  B.  Randolph, 
W.M.  M.  Uarton. 
N.  B. — Throughout  this  extensive  valley,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt,  that  such  a  work  as  is  pro- 
posed in  the  piospectus  of  Mr.  Garnelt,  would  meet 
with  a  handsome  support.  R.  K.  RI. 


^^■The  sale  of  American  Woollen  Goods,  on  the 
3d  instant,  of  the  well  known  manufacture  of  Mr. 
James  Sykes,  near  this  city,  was  well  attemled,  and 
we  learn  that  the  goods  generally  went  olf  briskly 
at  fair  prices.  'I'here  were  sold  400  pieces  of  Cloths 
and  Cassimers,  and  450  pieces  of  Sattinels.  The 
prices  of  the  Cloths  rangeii  from  §2  50  to  §3  77  ;  ol 
the  Cassimeres,  from  §1  45  to  $1  95;  and  of  the 
Sattinetts  from  70  cents  to  §3  45  per  yard. 

Maryland  Elections. 
For  DdtgaUs  to  the  General  Asiemhly. 

Mams.     Jackson. 

Baltimore  City        -         -        .         o  2 

Annapolis     "      -        -         -        .     i  i 

Baltimore  County  .        .         o  4 

Anne  Arundel     "         -         -         -     4  0 

Frederick  "      -         -         .         4  0 

Harford  "        -        .        .     0  4 

Prince  Georges  "     -        -        .         3  1 

Cecil'  '•        .        .         .  s 

Kent*  "...        3 

Charles  "...     4  0 

Montgomery       "...         4  0 

Washington        "...     0  4 

Dorchester  "...        3  1 

Talbot  "...     4  0 

Calvert  "...         4  0 

Caroline  "...     4  0 

Queen  Ann's      "     •        -        -         1  3 

Somerset  "...     4  0 

Worcester  "     .        -        -•0  4 

St.  Mary's  "...     4  0 

Alleghany  not  heard  frooa. 

47  27 

"  Kent  and  Cecil  countiei  have  each  but  three 
delegates,  the  scat  of  the  fourth  delegate  in  both 
being  vacant  in  consequence  of  a  tie  in  each. 

[Jlmer. 


Latest  from  Europe. 

By  the  packet  ship  France,  Capt.  J'unk,  which 
arrived  at  New  York  from  Havre,  having  left  there 
on  the  5th  of  Seplcmlxrr,  I'aris  papers  to  the  Sd 
and  Havre  to  the  4tli  were  received. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  late  report  of  the  Ril'i- 
■ians  having  suffered  a  repulse,  with  a  severe  loss, 
before  Choumla,  is  entirely  unfoundcul.  The  latest 
accounts  from  Constantinople,  as  well  as  from  the 
scenes  of  action,  represent  the  prospects  of  the 
Russians  as  tlatlering.  The  Emperor  was  at  Odes- 
sa, anil  much  was  said  of  an  armistice  of  three 
weeks,  from  which  some  newspapers  sujjposed  ne- 
gotiations might  arise,  and  inlmialc  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  disposed  to  treat.  Under  an  Odessa  date 
of  August   13lb,  it  is,  however,  asserted  that  the 


Emperor  was  expecting  a  rcinforcenifnt  of  85,000 
men  at  Choumla  on  the  22d,and  would  then  return 

to  head  quarters,  and   make  the  decisive  attack 

From  another  quarter  it  is  staled,  that  the  Turks 
would  soon  begin  to  disband  for  want  of  provisions; 
and  that  the  place  would  be  carried  by  storm. — 
There  are  about  40  or  50,000  men  in  the  garrison, 
and  Hussein's  1000  regulars — the  heights  which 
formerly  commanded  the  place  being  not  included 
in  the  defences. 

An  affair  had  occurred  near"  Varna,  in  which  a 
Turkish  post  was  driven  in,  and  a  communication 
opened  with  the  fleet. 

The  Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg  arrived  at  the 
camp  before  Choumla,  just  before  the  departure  of 
the  Emperor. 

Our  dates  from  Choumla  are  to  the  Stb  August, 
in  bulletins.  Their  contents  we  abridge  as  follows: 
On  the  1st,  the  Emperor  arranged  the  siege  of  the 
place,  and  it  was  announced  he  would  review  Ad- 
miral Greigh's  fleet  off"  Varna,  and  inspect  the 
((forks  on  land,  and  afterwards  embark  for  Odessa, 
returning  thence  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  guards 
at  Bazardjik.  On  the  31st  of  July,  the  Turks  from 
Choumla  attacked  General  Rudiger,  to  prevent  his 
cutting  off  their  communication  with  the  capital 
and  interior,  but  they  failed,  and  he  took  post  on 
the  road  at  Eski  Slamboul. 

The  bulletin  of  the  7th  says,  that  although  the 
entrenchments  are  within  reach  of  the  Turkish 
cannon  in  Choumla,  no  sortie  is  made,  from  which 
it  is  inferred  that  they  have  not  as  much  .spirit  as 
in  former  times. 

The  garrison  of  Varna  has  made  several  strong 
but  unsuccessful  sallies;  and  Gen.  Suchtelen  has 
established  his  position,  and  is  joined  by  Lieut. 
Gen.  Anchacoff.  The  bulletin  of  the  8th,  says 
Prince  Menzikoll",  on  the  2d,  drove  the  Turks  from 
the  heights  on  the  north  west,  and  occupied  them. 
Then  he  opened  a  communication  with  Ad.  Greigh's 
fleet  of  3  line  ships,  5  frigates,  5  bomb  vessels,  &c. 
On  the  5th,  the  Emperor  arrived,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment and  15  cannon. 

Accounts  from  Odessa  of  the  9th,  say  he  reached 
there  the  day  before.  Letters  of  the  11th  mention 
that  he  was  still  there,  with  the  Grand  Duke  Mi- 
chael. The  surrender  of  Choumla,  Varna,  and  Si- 
listria,  was  hourly  expected.  There  were  no  hopes 
of  peace. 

Constant,  Aug.  6th. — The  garrison  of  Silistria 
made  a  sortie  on  the  21st  July,  and  according  to 
Turkish  accounts,  killed  200O  men.  Troops  will 
have  to  be  sent  to  Bosnia  to  quiet  disturbances. 
The  last  news  from  Shumla  represented  it  as  close- 
ly blockaded,  and  Hussein  Pacha  in  a  critical  situa- 
tion; the  Russians  got  the  better. 

Letters  from  Vienna  say,  that  the  foreign  diplo- 
matic personages  received  an  Invitation  on  the  2d 
.\u,;ust,  to  meet  at  Odessa. 

Letters  from  Constantinople  to  the  Sth,  speak  of 
the  departure  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  as  very  near. — 
The  practice  party  wished  to  secure  the  mediation 
of  the  English;  and  the  Lord  lleytesbury,  as  if  ex- 
pecting  to  go  to  Constantinople,  had  obtained  a 
large  credit  on  a  banker  at  Pera. 

1  he  Constitutioniiil  says,  that  the  empetor  went 
to  Odessa,  to  remove  thither  soma  of  the  au:bassa- 
dors,  diplomatists,  Stc.  to  prevent  the  publicity  of 
his  movements. 

Greece. — A  letter  from  Corfn  of  the  1th  .Vugust 
stales,  that  Ibrahim  has  received  supplies  Irom 
.\li-xandri;(  and  Z.tnte.aiid  refuses  to  evacuate  the 
Morca.  'I'he  Albanians  who  deserted  liini,  it  is 
slated,  have  got  one  of  the  forts  of  Lepanlo.  The 
press  and  types  have  been  sent  from  France  to  print 
the  Courier  d'Orient,  ivhich  will  be  edited  by  Col. 
Raylmud.  Under  date  of  July  i.i,  it  Is  .staled,  that 
the  French  itnd  English  admirals  had  gone  to  Nava- 
riiio,  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  stores  from 
*''oyP'^~*''">  "'a'  ^^^'^  Albanians  had  taken  Aria 


and  I'revesa,  and  irenjanded  a  larjje  sum  of  Ibrahim, 
threatening  to  sell  those  fortresses  to  the  Greeks. 
Iliraliim  had  desolated  some  of  the  interior  dis- 
tricts. 

From  Spain  we  ajain  hear  of  the  existence  of 
prreat  discontent  among  the  soMiery,  on  account  of 
llicir  being  so  much  in  arrear  of  pay:  at  Ceula  this 
is  not  only  the  case  as  to  pay,  but  even  as  to  rations, 
and  the  garrison  has  hardly  bread  to  eat. 

P0RTI70AL. — Advices  from  Lisbon  to  the  ICth 
.\ngust,  *tate  that  the  persecutions  by  the  dominant 
faction  continued  with  unabated  fury. 

Sules  at  Havre,  Sei>teinber  3. — 108  bales  Louisi- 
ana Cotton,  20i  sous;  88  do.  Mobile,  18  2-5. 
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Corrected  for  the  JlmerUan  Fnrmer,  by  EdxcardJ.  WiUtvn, 
Commission  Merchant  and  Planters'  Jigent, 

Ho.  4,  Btnvty'twhar/. 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $3.00  a6.00 — ordinary,  2.50  a  3.5D 
—red,  3.50  o  4.50— fine  red,  6.00  «  7.0U — wrapping, 
■l.OOoS.OO — Ohio  ordinary,3.00a4. 00— good  red  span- 
gled, 6.00  a  8.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
a  JO.OO— Virginia,  2.50  n  8.00 — Uapaliannock  2.14  a  3.50 
Kentucky,  S.OO  a  5.00.  The  Inspections  for  the  week 
was  395  hlids.  iNIaryland,  13  bhds.  Ohio,  6  hhds.  Virginia, 
2  hlids.  Pennsylvania. 

Floor — white  wheat  family,  §".00  0  7."6 — superfine 
Iloward-st.  5.15  a6.00;  city  mills,  5.50a  5.15;  Susqne- 
lianiia,  5.50 — Corn  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.50 — Grain,  best 
rod  wheat,  l.IO  a  1.15— best  white  wheat,  1.20  o  1.30— 
crd'y  logood,  1.00  a  l.IO— Corn  .38  n  .40— Kve  .40o.4S 
—Oats,  bush.  .22  a  .24— Beans,  1.00— Peas,  .50  a  .60— 
Clover  seed,  4.50  a  5.00 — Ti.motht,  1.15  a  2. 25 — Orch- 
ard Grass  1.15  o  2. 25 — Herd's  1. 00  a  1.50 — Lucerne  31i 
a  .50  M). — Barlet,  .60  o  62 — Flaxseed,  .15  a  .80 — Cot- 
ton, Va.  .9  a. II — Lou.  .13  a  .14 — Alabama,  .lOo  .11 — 
Mississippi  .11  o  .13 — Norlli  Carolina,  .10  o  .11 — Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .104— Whisket,  hhds.  Isl  proof,  22J  a  .23- bbU. 
.25 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
eil,  .18  n  .20 — crossed,  .20  o  .22 — three-quarter,  .25  a 
.30 — full  do.  .300.60,  accord's  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
Ion,  JClOc  212;  Country,  dew-rolled,  136  a  UO— water- 
rolled,  110  a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I,  bbl. 
5  15;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.24 
a6.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  2.81i  a  3.00;  No.  2,  2.24 
a  2. 50— Mackerel,  No.  I,  5.50;  No.  2,5.124  No.  3,  4.00 
— Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured, .  10  a  H ;  do.  E.  Shore, 
.125 — hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9 — Feathers.. 26  0  .29 — 
Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  ^3.37^  a  S.40 — 
ground,  1.25  bbl. 

Markf.tivc. — Apples,  per  bush.  .50  a  .15;  Pears,  per 
peck,  .25  a  .'3T;  Butler,  per  lb.  .25  a  3li;  Eggs,  dozen, 
.10;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  .50;  Sweet,  do.  .50;  Chick- 
ens, per  dozen,  2.00  a  2.25;  Ducks,  per  doz.  2.50;  Beef, 
prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal,  .8;  Multon,  .6  o  .1;  Pork, 
.6;  young  Pigs, dressed,.  15  a  81  J;  Sausages,  lb.  .80  .10; 
green  Corn,  dozen,  .25;  Tomatoes,  peck,  .25;  Onions, 
hush.  .50;  Cucumbers,  pickling,  per  hundred,  .25;  Beets, 
bunch,  .61;  Turnips,  bushel,  1.00;  Partridges,  .8  each: 
prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  a  6.00. 
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AO  RI  CT7I.TlTXt.B. 


(From   l.oiiiloQ^  Kiiryc.  of  Asrii'j) 

CRITEUIA  OK  TlIK  ur M-ITIKS  OK  llAUSES, 

/or  Viiriuus  jiw/ioxs. 

(Continued  from  p.  i3i.) 

Tilt  criteria  of  ronJ  hones  for  ijtn.K  ilrufl,  oi 
eoacli,  6tHKC  anil  poit  chaises,  &r.,Bri:  i^ja|d  froiu 
Ihe  ininiriliale  purpo&fs  for  wliicli  t li^J^^Httend 
ril;  us  rcquirine  oillier  strrnKll)  "r  $pe^^H^CHt<'i 
proparlioii».  Tu  m:ike  llicni  safe,  llie  lorebam! 
»haiil(l  ri»c,  the  hack  shouM  ho  >lr:ii>5ht,  the  slop 
thoiild  be  short  hut  qniL-k,  wliioh  lalitcucs  least. — 
As  they  approach  llie  hunlcr  in  lorni,  they  are  brsi 
fiHeJ  for  quick  work;  and  as  they  resemble  the 
beil  kind  of  l;;;ht  a-^rirullural  horses,  Ihey  are  ral- 
cuJMled  for  heavy  liraft,  as  ro;iches,  Sic.  Bui  in 
■  II,  a  portion  of  blood  •;ives  cour:it;o,  durability  anil 
condenses  slrenjlh  into  lessened  hulk;  by  nliicli  ae- 
tifily  is  gained.  It  is  of  ;;reat  consequence  to  a 
coach  horse  lh.it  the  neck  and  head  be  so  formed  as 
to  be  enabled  to  rein-in  well  to  the  bridle. 

The  criteria  of  a  ilraij-horse  are,  that  he  be  very 
broad  breasted  and  muscular,  and  thick  in  the 
shoulders,  which  shoulif  not  lie  backward.  Nor 
should  Ihe  fore-hand  be  up,  as  recommended  in  the 
road-horse;  for,  by  holding  up  their  heads,  such 
horses  may  be  choked  by  Ihe  collar,  as  they  would, 
if  so  formed,  draw  too  much  by  the  throat,  and 
their  wind  being  thus  stopped,  would  be  in  danger 
of  railing  down.  'Ihe  neck  of  a  dray-horse  is  not 
Ihe  better  for  being  long,  and  the  head  should  be 
proportionate  to  it.  Like  all  horses,  he  should  be 
chosen  with  short  legs  and  good  strong  hoofs.  He 
ought  to  be  thick  in  his  thighs  and  large  in  bone; 
but  above  all,  he  ou:;ht  to  be  a  steady  collared 
horse,  with  courage  to  make  him  true  to  a  severe 
pull,  and  yet  without  a  hot  fiery  spirit  to  make  him 
fretful. 

The  criteria  of  a  tvagon  horse  are,  in  some  re- 
spects, dilTerent  from  those  of  the  dray-horse.  He 
should  be  more  weighty,  and  altogether  larger.  Ra- 
pidity of  motion  is  greatly  subordinate,  in  the  heavy 
ttage  wagons  usually  seen  on  our  roads,  to  sirenglh. 
It  is  all  collar  work;  nothing  is  gained  from  Ihe  mo- 
mentum of  Ihe  dragged  mass,  which,  the  instant  the 
pull  ceases,  stands  slill.  The  wagon  horse  should 
be  patient  in  the  extreme;  willing  to  lie  to  his  col- 
lar up  hill,  and  yet  settle  into  his  own  share  of  work 
on  level  ground.  As  his  exertions  are  constant,  it 
IS  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  he  should  be  a 
good  feeder. 

3Vie  criteria  of  a  horse  peeidiar'y  adapted  to  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  are  thus  given  by  Culley: — 
His  head  should  be  as  small  as  the  proportion  of 
the  animal  will  admit;  his  nost.-ils  expanded,  and 
muzzle  fine;  his  eyes  cheerful  and  prominent;  his 
ears  small,  upright,  and  placeu  near  together;  his 
neck,  rising  out  from  between  Lis  shoulders  with  an 
easy  tapering  curve,  must  join  gracefully  to  Ihe 
head;  his  shoulders,  being  well  thrown  back,  must 
also  go  into  his  neck  (at  what  is  called  the  points,) 
unperceivcd,  which  perhaps  facilitates  the  going 
much  more  than  the  narrow  shoulder;  the  arm,  or 
fore-thigh,  should  be  muscular,  and  tapering  from 
the  shoulder,  to  meet  a  fine,  straight,  sinewy,  and 
bony  leg;  the  hoof  circular,  and  wide  at  Ihe  heel; 
his  chest  deep,  and  full  at  'he  girth;  his  loins  or  fil- 
lets broad  and  straight,  and  body  round;  his  hips 
or  hooks  by  no  means  wide,  but  quarters  long,  and 
the  tail  set  on  so  as  to  Ve  nearly  in  the  same  ri^ihl 
line  as  his  back;  his  thighs  strong  and  muscular; 
his  legs  clean  and  fine-boned;  the  leg-bones  not 
round,  but  what  is  called  lathy  or  flat. 

The  chief  points  in  a  farmiifr  cart-horse,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  Ihe  New  Farmer's  Ca- 
lendar, are,  "neck  not  long,  nor  too  thick;  short 
legs,  rather  fiat  than  round  and  gummv;  fore  feet 
«ven,  not   too  distant;  wide  chest;  strong,  but  not 
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ilile    linglh    llf  W.ll^t,  Mip- 

>jii:irt<-rs   full,  and    rather 
ilii^li;  !ii/.r   liftccQLlinnd* 


high   sliDiilder- 

purled    by    a    iv 

raided;    strong   imiii.i.n    iliii;li;   size    liltcc^ll 

one  inch,  to  iuxlrcn    liands  high.      Itring  iMRwhnI 

liirclow,  gives   thrill  an   Hdvaiitngc  in  itrafl;  and  a 

iiiodi'iate  h'liclbur  wai>l  insures  speed  in  the  walk." 

77ic  hoffc  Vfed  in  hushnndry,  according  to  the 
writer  of  th»'7>;ifCie;irf(/  f'liriuer,  ought  to  be  lar 
;;er,  but  in  other  respects  like  the  road  hor?e;  and, 
in-li:nl  of  Walking  two  or  three  miles  an  hour,  be 
able  to  walk  four  or  five.  In  that  case  he  would  be 
itiile  lo  plough  more  land  in  a  given  lime,  and  woik 
in  Ihe  cart  or  wagon  with  luore  despalrb,  when 
ivanted.  In  harvest  time,  a  nimble  and  strong 
lior>e  i|^aluable.  In  drawing  manure  into  Ihe 
III  Id,  oi^nrn  lo  the  market,  Ihe  farmer  will  aKo 
lind  his  aernunt  in  slron;;th  and  activity;  for,  as  the 
draft  in  all  those  cases  is  light  one  way,  such  horses 
would  :do  their  business  with  speed.  The  small 
fanner  need  not  with  this  kind  of  horse  keep  an  idle 
Olio;  he  might  carry  his  master  lo  market,  and 
plough  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

In  a  horse  fur  the  plough,  according  lo  Brown, 
both  sirenglh  and  agility  are  required;  a  dash  of 
blood,  therefore,  is  not  disadvantageous.  It  is  not 
s.izc  that  confers  strength,  the  largest  horses  being 
olten  soonest  worn  out.  A  quick  even  step,  an  easy 
movement,  and  a  good  temper,  are  qualities  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  a  working  horse;  and  the 
possession  of  them  is  of  more  avail  than  big  bones, 
long  legs,  and  a  lumpy  carcass.  To  feed  well  is 
also  a  property  of  great  value;  and  this  properly, 
as  all  judges  know,  depends  much  upon  the  shape 
of  Ihe  barrel,  deepness  of  chest,  sirenglh  of  back, 
and  size  of  Ihe  hips  or  hooks  with  which  the  ani- 
mal is  furnished.  If  straight  in  the  back,  and  not 
over.shorl,  high  in  the  ribs,  and  with  hooks  close 
and  round,  the  animal  is  generally  hardyi  capable 
of  undergoing  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  without  les- 
sening his  appetite,  or  impairing  his  working  pow- 
ers; whereas  horses  that  are  sharp  pointed,  fiat  rib- 
bed, hollow  backed,  and  wide  set  inthe  hooks,  are 
usually  bad  feeders,  and  soon  done  up  when  put  lo 
hard  work. 

The  Criteria  of  a  horse's  nge  are  derived  from  the 
appearance  of  the  teeth.  According  to  La  Fosse 
the  younger,  there  are  these  appearances.  The 
horse  is  foaled  with  six  molar  or  grinding  teeth  in 
each  jaw;  (_/(g-.  1  a,)  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  after. 
Fig.  I. 


the  two  front  nippers  (o,)  appear  above  and  be- 
low, and  in  fourleen  or  fifteen  days  from  this,  the 
two  intermediate  (6  h,)  are  pushed  out;  the  corner 
ones  (c  r,)  arc  not  cut  lill  three  months  after.  At 
ten  months  the  incisive  or  nippers  arc  on  a  level 
wilh  each  other,  the  front  less  than  the  middle,  and 
these  again  less  than  the  corners;  Ihey  at  this  lime 
have  a  verysenNible  cavity,  (</.)  At  twelve  months 
this  cavity  becomes  smaller,  and  the  animal  ap- 
pears wilh  four  molar  leelli  on  each  side,  above 
and  below,  three  of  the  lemporancous  or  colts', 
and  one  permanent  or  horsp  tooth:  at  eighteen  Ihe 
cavity  in  the  nippers  is  filleil  up,  and  there  arc  five 
grinders,  two  of  the  horse,  and  three  temporaneoiis: 
at  two  years,  {fic;.  2,)  Ihe  first  of  the  colt's  molar 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  above  and  below,  are  displaced: 
at  two  years  and  a  hall",  or  three  years,  the  front 
nippers  fall  and  give  place  to  the  permanent  ones: 
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cd:  at  seven  years  lhq»mark  or  cavity  in  the  middle 
nippers  is  filled  Ufl,'and  (be  tushes  a  little  more 
worn,  (fittrt  f):  at  eigbt years  old  the  corner  nip- 
pers are  likewise  plain,  and  the  tushes  are  round 
and  shortened,  {fig.  2  g.)  Fn  marcs,  the  incisive  or 
iii|i(iers  alone  present  a  criterion  (^^jr.  2  a);  at  this 
peiiod  Ihe  horse  is  said  to  be  aged,  and  lo  have  lost 
his  mark;  but  among  good  judges  the  teeth  still 
exhibii  suO'icient  indications.  At  nine,  the  groove 
in  the  lushes  is  worn  away  nearly,  and  Ihe  nippen 
become  rather  rounded:  at  ten  these  appearances 
are  slill  stronger  at  twelve  the  tushes  only  exhibit 
a  rounded  slump,  the  nippers  push  forward,  become 
yellow,  and  as  the  age  advances,  appear  triangular 
and   usually  uneven. 

M.  St.  liel,  the  late  professor  of  Ihe  English  Ve- 
terinary College,  used  to  assert,  that  after  eight 
years,  Ihe  cavities  in  the  anterior  or  upper  incisive 
teeth,  are  filled  up  with  equal  n-gulaiily;  thus  from 
eight  lo  ten  the  front  ones  were  filled  up,  from  ten 
to  twelve  the  two  middle,  and  from  twelve  to  four 
teen  those  of  Ihe  corner;  but  though  some  paint 
have  been  taken  to  ascertain  this,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  disappearance  of  Ihe  cavities  in  these 
teeth  is  attended  with  sulFicient  regularity  lo  war- 
rant comjilele  confidence. 

To  make  a  colt  appear  older  than  he  really  is,  both 
breeilers  and  dealers  very  commonly  draw  the  nip- 
pers, particiilaily  the  corner  ones;  by  which  meant 
the  pcrnia-nent  set  which  are  underneath  immedi- 
ately appear,  and^lhe  animal  is  thus  fitted  for  sale 
before  he  otherwijie  would  be. 

To  niuAc  ri  horse  look  ynuni;er  than  lie  reatty  ii, 
dealers  perform  an  operation  on  Ihe  teeth  called 
bishopping;  (from  the  name  of  a  noted  operator,) 
which  consists  in  making  an  artificial  cavity  in  the 
nippers,  after  the  natural  one  has  been  worn  out  by 
age,  by  means  of  a  hard  sharp  tool;  \<hirh  cavity 
is  then  burned  black  by  a  heated  instrument.  But 
no  art  can  restoro  the  lushes  lo  their  form  and 
height,  as  well  as  their  internal  grooves.  Il  is, 
therefore,  conimon  lo  tec  Ihe  best  judges  Ihruit 
their  finger  into  a  hor.'c's  mouth,  contenting  Ihem 
selves  with  merely  feeling  Ihe  tUfh.  To  less  expe- 
rienced judges,  other  appearances  present  them- 
selves as  aids.  Horses,  wlicn  aged,_usually  become 
hollow  above  the  eyes,  the  hoofs  appear  rugged,  the 
under  lip  falls,  and  if  grey,  they  become  nbilc.    la 
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this  ciiuntry,  ivliere  hor.ses  are  so  early  worked  be- 
fore  tlift    frame   is  consolidated,  and    where  after- 
wards tlie/ continue  to   be   exerted   unceasingly  on 
Uoril  roads,  it   is  not   uncommon  to  liiid  a  hoise  at 
UK  vears  old,  ffeble,  dcbililateil,  and   exhibitia;;  all 
tlie  marks  of  old  as,e,  except  in  his  inoiilh;  on  the 
contrary,  wlieii  the  animal  falls  into  other  hands,  at 
toa  or  twelve  he  has  all  the  vifor  of  youth,  and  bis 
leftf}  are  the  oidy  parts  that   pre-'^ent  an  indication 
of  age:  it  is,  therefore,  more  useful  to  examine  the 
general  appearance  of  the  animal,  than  to  be  gjuiii- 
ed  altoselhcr  by  the  marks  in  the  teeth;  a  loo  strict 
adherence    to    which,  Blaine   observes,  leads   into 
great  error  on  the  subject  of  the  age  of  horses.  The 
commonly  received    marks,  he   says,  grant   not  a 
criterion  of  a  third  of  the  natural  life  of  the  ani- 
uial,  nor  of  one  half  of  the  time  in   which  he  is 
perfectly  useful.     Many  good  judges  will  not  pur- 
i-hase  a  horse  for  hunting  earlier  than  eight  years 
old,  and  regard  him  only  in  his  prime  at  twelve. — 
A  gentleman  at  Dulwich  has  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  each  of  three   several   horses,  which 
died  in  his  possrs-ion  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  thir- 
ty-seven and  thirty-nine  years;  the  latter  of  which 
was  suddenly  taken  off  by  a  lit  of  colic,  having  been 
in  harness  but   a   few  hours  before.     Culley  men- 
lions  a  horse  of  forty-five;  and  an   instance  lately 
occurred  of  one  that  lived  to  fifty.     Blaine,  in  con- 
tinuation, draws  the  following  comparison  between 
till*  relative  situations  of  the  slate  of  the  constitu- 
tion, between   the  horse   and   man,  under  the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  care  towards  each.     The  first 
five  years  of  the  horse,  may  be  considered  as  equi- 
valent to  the  first  twenty  of  a  man;  a   horse  of  ten 
»»  a  man  of  forty;  of  fifteen  as  a  mj»n  of  fifiy;  of 
t>Tenly    as   a   man    of   sixty;    of   twenty-five   as    a 
m.in  of  seventy;  of  thirty  as  a  man  of  eighty;  and 
of  thirty-five  as  a  man  of  ninety. — (Vet.   Ovtlinea, 
p.  At..) 


AN  ADDRESS, 

nelivcred  in  Charlcntun.  before  the  Jli^riruUural  So- 
ciety of  South  Carolina,  at  its  Anmversaty  Mcel- 
tn^.on  Tuesday,  the  IdlhJlugnst,  I8i3;  by  Elias 

HOP.KT. 

( Conduded  from  pnge  236.) 
The  Olive  has  always  been   considerej  a  source 
of  wealth,  in  a  manner  a  blessing,  to   the    country 
where  it    grows,  and    is  cultivated.     The  tree  once 
planted  remains  for  ages,  or  till  killed  by  frosts,  and  j 
th>'n  it  puts  out  and  grows  from  the  mots.      It  lakes 
about  twenty   years  to  come  to  full  niadirity;   when 
its    fruit   will   trive  from  fifteen   to  tivenly  pounds  of 
oil,  which    may  be  used   with   ve;r'talile    food,  and 
even  as  a  luxuiy;  it  is  also  used  as  medicine,  and 
ran  be  burnt  in  lamps.     'I'he  olive  is  produce<l  and 
cultivated    in    the    ternperHle   climates   of  A»ia,   in 
tii.'cce.in  Italy,  in  Spain  and  in  Provence  and  Lan- 
niii'doc  in  Krance.      It  will  thrive  in  South  Carolina 
and   Georgia;    al.*o  in    Kloriila,  where    trees    from 
t'raiice.  have  been  planted.     This  tree  isornamen- 
l.il,    and    should     supersede    many    now   planted. — 
\V''\erever  it   has  been  cultivated   in  this  stale  It  has 
ll'.iirisjed.     Olives  taken  from  trees  in  this  cily  have 
b'-en   pickled    and    founil   nearly  to  erpiai   those  ini- 
pnrleil,  but  as  yet  no  oil  has  been  pressed.     On  lliis 
subject  I    nui!:l  rerpirst   you  to  refer  to    Mr.  JellVr- 
son's  letter  lo  this  society,  written  in  l7.S7,»hen  he 
was  .\u:ericHn  minister  to  the  (.'ourl  of  France;   to    culliial 
Mr.  Coiiper's  letter  lo  the  editor  of  the  "Southern 
AsiricMlluiist,"  and  lo  the  title  "Olea"  in  Rees'  En- 
cvclopajdia. 

Indigo  was  «  staple  of  South  Ciiroliiia  prior  lo  the 
rrviilulion,  and  continued  "o  till  the  introducliou  of 
cotton.  It  was  once,  a  great  source  of  wealth,  and 
the  planters  of  it  biouihl  the  manufacluiing  of  the 
indigo  of  comnierre  lo  ;{real  perleclion,  lor  that  pe- 
riod ordieniical  science,  ll  was  given  up  as  a  sta 
pie,  because  the  East  India  Company  considered  il 


their  interest  lo  introduce  into  the  Knglish  factories 
the  iiuligo  of  Bengal;  the  French,  naturally,  used, 
prior  to  their  revolution,  the  indigo  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  United  Stales  at  that  lime,  had  no  factories 
rctjiiiring  a  large  demand  for  the  article.  The  con- 
sumption of  indigo  in  the  United  Slates  is  now  very 
coMsidcrable,  so  much  so  as  lo  warrant  an  extensive 
cultivation  of  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  South 
Carolina  can  produce  a  large  portion  of  the  quanti- 
ty demanded,  should  the  planters  think  it  their  in- 
terest to  turn  llieir  attention  to  the  article.  I  would 
not,  however,  recommend  the  manufacturing  in  this 
slate,  of  the  indigo  of  commerce,  from  the  plant,  on 
account  of  the  process  being  extremely  unhealthful; 
but  that  the  leaves  may  be  cured,  packed  into  bales 
and  thus  exported.  On  this  subject,  1  beg  leave  lo 
refer  you  lo  a  very  intelligent  communication  from 
.Mr.  George  RI.  Gibbs  to  Mr.  Washington,  publish- 
ed in  the  "Southern  Agriculturist." 

Madder  is  a  dye-stuff  of  very  considerable  value, 
and  the  consumption  and  demand  for  it  must  in- 
crease. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  article  can 
be  cultivated  in  the  United  Slates,  with  the  same 
facility  with  which  it  is  cultivated  in  Europe.  The 
dyers  cannot  do  without  madder;  it  gives  the  Adri- 
anople  red,  and  is  used  in  setting  many  other  co- 
lours. I  have  always  understood  that  it  was  culti- 
vated in  this  state,  prior  to  the  revolution,  by  the 
lale  Mr.  Aaron  Loocock,  at  his  plantation  near 
Goose  Creek,  and  that  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  its 
culture.  The  best  kind  of  madder  is  procured  from 
Smyrna,  though  that  used  by  us,  and  in  Europe,  is 
generally  grown  in  Holland.  It  succeeds  best  in  a 
moderately  rich,  soft,  and  somewhat  sandy  soil; 
though  il  will  grow  in  a  stiff  clayey  soil,  and  even 
in  sand.  Permit  me  lo  refer  you  to  Mitchell's  Dic- 
tionary of  Chemistry,  to  Dr.  Mease's  Archives  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  3d,  and  to  the  8lh  vol.  of 
the  ".\mcrican   Farmer." 

The  culture  of  Silk.     I  have  before  mentioned 
that  the  while  mulberry  had  been  cultivated,  by  the 
ancestors  of  many  of  us,  by  the   French  who  had 
settled    in   this    stale  about  the   close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.     This  must  have  been  with  a  view 
lo  the  raising   of  silk;   because  the  white   muliierry 
hid  hern  always  coltivated  in   France  and  in  those 
parts  of  P'.urope,  where  silk  had  been  raised  fur  se- 
veral centuries.     The  red  and  the  black  mulberry 
are   native   trees.     South    Carolina,   therefore,   has 
long  possessed  the  three  kinds  of  mulberry,  which 
allbril   the    food   required  to  raise  silk-worms.     The 
cultiire  of  silk  is  now  about  to  claim  the  allenlion 
of  the  United  Si. lies;   and  it  has  already  succeeded 
in  every  part    of  the  union,  where  the   experiment 
has  been  made.     In  all  ages  silk  has  been  admired 
and  worn  as  a  luxury  attached  to  wealth  and  splen- 
dour.    'J'he  silk  of  China  has  always  been  deemed 
the  finest,  the  whitest  and   most  beautiful.     In  that 
country  its  culture  has  ever  been  a  national  concern 
and  has  always  cniplnyed  the  female  industry  of  the 
mi'st  distinguished  families  of  the  em|iirc.     It  origi- 
nated  ill  China  at  a  very  early  age  of   the  world; 
hence    il   spreail,   but   very  gradu.-illy,  through  the 
other  countries  of  the  east,  lo  Greece  and  over  the 
southern  portions  of  I''urnpe,  and  lastly  to  Germany: 
but  its  progress  was    by  the   most  excessively  slow 
iligrees;   so  much  so,  that  during  the    lime  of    the 
I  Koiiian  emperors,  a   pound    of  silk   was   valued,  at 
]  Hiiiiie,  al  a  pound  of  gold.     The  while  mulberry  is 
.■ll    in    China   to   feed   silk-worms.       In    this 
stale  it  has    been  found   that  llic'se  worms  will   feed 
also  on  the  red  ami  bl  o-k  mulberry,  ;is  well  as  on  the 
while,     'i'he  silk  worms  which  produced  the  sample 
of  silk  raised  al  Georgetown,  and  which  was  shewn 
to  this  society  al  its  last  meeting,  were  fed  indiscri- 
minately oil  leaves  from  the   black,  as  well  as  from 
the  white  mulberry.     I   have  seen  a  sample  of  silk 
frnm   Stateshurg,  which    I    thought,  for  beauty,  for 
«biteness    and   lustre,  was    equal   lo   the   finest  silk 
imported  from  China.-   Silk  vras  raised  in  this  state 


long  prior  to  the  revolutionary  war,  and  there  does 
not  exist  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  its  culture  may 
be  carried   to  any  required  extent,  and   that  it  will 
become  «  source  of  wealth  not   to   be  counteracted. 
Most  of  the  silk  consumed  by   us,  has   hitherto 
been    imported   from   the   East    Indies,   principally 
from  China;   though  a  respectable  portion  has  been 
from  Europe.     The  immense  amount  to  which  these 
inipurtations  at  last  extended,  excited  the  attention 
of  Congress.     The  subject  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mitl'  f  on   .Agriculture,  from  whom  a  very  lucid  re- 
port was  made,  stating  (he  interesting  fact,  that  lbs 
mulberry  tree   grows    indigenously  throughout   the 
United  Slates,  and  that   silk  may  be  raised  with  fa- 
cility from  the  southern  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  union.     Several  interesting  facts  are  mentioned 
in   the   report.     From  the  year  1821  to  1825,  both 
included,  the  value  of  silk   uoods  imported  into  the 
United   States,  was   $35.156,.18-1.      The   value  ex- 
ported, was  but  $7,963,011.     The  export  of  bread- 
stuffs  during  the  year  1825,  was  JS,-!  17,997.     The 
import  of  silk,  was  gl0,27 1,527,  and  the  export  was 
§2,565,742.     The  supposed  consumption,  therefore, 
was  J7 ,705,785.     During  the  year  ending  SOth  Sep- 
tember, 1827,  the  imports  of  "silk,  were  ^6,680,475. 
The  exports,  $1,690,126.     The  supposed  consump- 
tion, $4,990,349.     The  rice  exported,  amounted  to 
§2,343,908.     These  facts  are  as  important  as  they 
are   astonishing,  and  shew  that  the   United   States 
must  attend  to  this  great  object,  the  raising  of  silk. 
A  letter  from  Dr.  James  Mease  of  Philadelphia,  pre- 
senting to  Congress  "a  Treatise  on  the  rearing  of 
silk-worms,  by  Count  Von  Hazzi  of  Munich,"  was 
in  February  last  laid  before   that  body.     The  trea- 
tise has  been  published  by  order  of  congress,  and  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates. 
This  treatise,  toge'ber  with  a  number  of  interesting 
communications  on  silk,  published  in  the  "American 
Farmer,"  contains  all  the   information  required  on 
the  subject.     In  a  few  years,  the  culture  of  silk  must 
become  a  very  important   source  of   wealth  to  our 
country. 

My  limits  will  not  permit  me  (o  go  into  any  detail 
or  say  much  respecting  manures.     The  subject  is  a 
science  of  itself,  foundeil  on  chemical  facts,  and  on 
the  nicest  analysis.      Were  I  lo  attempt  the  subject, 
1  would  be  obliged  lo  state  the  theories  and  experi- 
ments of  the   best  chemists,  and   particularly  what 
has   been  written   by  Mr.  Richard    Kirwau  and    by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy;   also  what  is  contained  in  Dr. 
Cooper's  edition  of  the  Domeslic  Eiicyclopaidia,  ami 
in  Loudon's  two  works  on  .\griculture  and  liarden- 
ing.     My  experience  rehitivc  lo  manures  has   been 
but    little,    because   my    attention   has   been    chiefly 
confined   to  the  culture  of  rice,  and  that    on   liile 
lands,  where  no  manures  are  used.     ISIy  opinion  has 
always  bei  :i  Ihatcliinalo  has  much  todowilli  every 
chemical   action  mi   soil,  and  that  substances  which 
would  act  as  manuies,  in  a  northern,  would  not  an- 
swer, certainly  not  flVectually,iii  a  southern  latitude. 
This  has  been  proven  by  plaster  of  Paris.*     My  idea 
is,  that    in    northern  climates,  the    substances  em- 
ployed as  manurrs  sliould  be  mineral   and  stimulal- 
iiig.      In  soiithein  cliniiles,  those  suhslances  should 
be    more  of   the  vcuelable  kind,  or  of  well  decom- 
posed   or  (ermented  iiiattcr,  aided    by  iriig.iliou. — 
And,    that    in    intermediate  cliiUHles,  ihe    manuret 
may  partake  of  both  according  to  the  nature  of  thu 
soil;    stimulating  substances  or  manures  being  used 
on  soils  of  a  close  texture.      In  all  climates  llie  land 
should  be  drained  as  circumstances  may  require,  lo 
suit  the  crop  planted.      I  consider  South  Curubna  as 
coming  under  my  second  position,  and  that  Ihe  ma- 
nures used  should  not  be  very  stimulating,  but  sin  h 
as  with  the  aid  of  water,  from   rains  or  otherwise, 
will  afford  food  and  nourishment  to  the  plants  culti- 
vated.    Strong  and  stimulating  manures  will  most 
generally  cause  the  crops  on  our  high  lands  lo  fire 

■  Sec  Note  G.  at  tha  •od. 
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in  dry  wcallier.  VVIicrras,  il  ilrcoiiiposfil  or  frr- 
lD«ntr<1  iiiallfr  he  iim'iI,  »iicI  ihc  hxuii  he  continually 
pIou(;h<*it  or  slirrt-il,  a  p^trli.il  cro|)  may  1)6  made, 
e»en  thou^li  lliore  be  n  ilroiit;lit.  I  ii>f  every  year 
on  my  li>sli  lands,  »liicli  arc  ol'a  IikIiI  soil,  fur  oat» 
ind  potalooa,  rice-»lra»v  and  oilier  barn-jHrd  ma- 
nure. The  uat  sluhl>le  lornia  a  manure,  yyikplraw, 
for  slip  potatoes.  In  my  rorn  lu'lds,  wha|P«  klso 
manured  every  year,  I  use  coivpen  and^ffiw  ma- 
nure fermented;  and  the  corn  stalks  are  also  plough- 
ed in.  Uv  this  method  my  hi;;h  lands  improve,  and 
1  make  fair  crops  according  to  Ihc  seasons.  For 
further  information  I  refer  you  lo  the  several  intcr- 
•stint;  communications  ivhich  have  been  made  to 
this  society,  and  to  the  valuable  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  '-American  Farmer." 

Next  in  iniportancc  to  the  llelils  of  n  plantation, 
are  its  requisite  buildinRs;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  more  general  attention  is  not  paid  tu  them,  and 
that  in  some  instances,  they  are  so  arranged  and 
put  lip,  as  that  the  materials  used  may  be  consider- 
ed as  an  entire  waste.  Good  net;ro  houses  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  health  and  conilort  of  our  negroes, 
and  they  may  be  arranRed  in  such  manner,  as  to 
give  a  neat  villajje  apjiearance  to  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. Barns  and  mills  should  be  so  built  as  to 
combine  solidity  and  streneth  with  utility:  and  the 
planter's  dwcliins,  his  overseer's  house,  and  all  the 
buildings  attached  to  both,  could  be  so  constructed 
without  much  additional  cost,  for  materials  or  for 
work,  as  to  unite  convenience  with  taste.  To  effect 
these  objects,  little  more  is  required  than  to  make 
at  first  a  judicious  arrangement  as  to  location,  and 
to  have  good  plans  and  drawings  prepared,  before 
an  attempt  be  made  to  build.  'I'ou  much  attention 
and  pains  as  to  construction,  cannot  be  given  to  the 
mills  and  machinery  required  for  a  planting  estab- 
lishment. Without  machinery  the  planter  cultivates 
for  others,  and  not  for  himself.  After  he  has  made 
and  harvested  his  crop,  his  next  care  must  be  to  pre- 
pare it  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  market,  and 
for  exportation.  On  this  position  we  must  all  agree; 
and  also  that  the  object  can  only  be  effected  by  ap- 
propriate machinery.  Where  the  rice  planter  can- 
not put  up  a  water  mill,  it  will  be  to  his  interest  to 
pound  his  crop  with  a  machine  moving  by  animal 
power;  such  as  was  used  about  thirty  years  ago  by 
most  planters.  He  had  better  do  this  than  send 
away  his  rice  in  the  rough,  thereby  depriving  his 
estate  of  the  offal,  and  suffering  himself  a  very  great 
loss.  If  he  has  a  situation  for  a  water  mill,  although 
I  would  not  recommend  in  all  cases  an  expensive 
tide  mill,  yet  I  would  propose  his  building  one  of 
•heaper  construction;  such  as  those  put  up  by  the 
planters  before  the  large  tide  mills  were  built.  To 
aid  the  planter  on  these  subjects,  permit  rae  to  refer 
him,  on  mechanism,  to  a  very  excellent  work,  the 
"Operative  Mechanic,"  and  to  "Evans'  Millwright's 
Guide;"  and  as  relates  to  architecture,  to  the  works 
of  Mr.  Peter  Nicholson,  and  of  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, where  the  orders  are  well  delineated  and  ex- 
plained. The  planter  can  afterwards,  by  reference 
to  plans  of  buddings,  rural  or  otherwise,  draw  ad- 
vantageously what  will  suit  his  convenience  and  best 
accord  with  his  means. 

Gardening  should  also  claim  a  part  of  the  planter's 
attention.  This  has  ever  been  considered  as  an  im- 
proved branch  of  agriculture.  1  have  always  re- 
garded it  as  a  good  lest  of  civilization  arising  from 
■griculture;  shewing  that  the  planter  is  not  only 
•killed  in  the  culture  of  his  fields,  from  whence  he 
is  to  reap  his  crops  for  market,  but  that  he  has  turn- 
ed bis  atlL-niion  to  the  elegancies  of  life.  A  garden 
of  about  one  and  a  half  acres,  or  at  the  extent,  two 
acres,  would  not  only  furnish  every  vegetable  nhicli 
could  be  required  for  the  table,  but  would  also  afford 
an  occasional  supply  for  his  labourers,  and  even  for 
bis  stock.  To  this  part  of  his  establishment  he  may 
also  add  an  orchard;  and  if  his  many  occupations 
will  permit,  a  vineyard.     For  the  mode  of  culture 


and  mnniigcmrnt  of  these,  I  must  reipiesl  a  refer- 
ence lo  the  "American  Farmer,"  to  a  .small  work 
by  Mr.  William  I'rincc  of  New  York,  on  Ilnrtirul- 
tnre;  In  Ihc  valuable  commiiniculiuns  and  essay  of 
Mr.  Ilerbemoni,  to  Loudon's  two  Encyclupn:dias, 
and  to  the  "Soiilliern  Agriculturist." 

Should  the  foregoing  objects  be  attended  (o,  in 
Ihc  course  of  a  few  years,  the  plantations,  every 
>vhere,  will  become  valuable  lo  their  proprielois, 
not  only  for  their  productions,  but  also  for  .ilToriting 
them  the  most  comfortable  and  desirable  resi- 
dences." 

I  consider  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much  on 
the  raising  and  improving  the  breed  of  useful  ani- 
mals, it  is  a  subject  on  which  our  society  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  an  opinion,  in  print  and  by  dis- 
tributing premiums;  anri  more  partieiihrlv  in  the 
purchase  made  during  the  last  year  of  Raymond 
and  Burleigh,  from  the  highly  improved  stock  of 
.Mr.  ,Iolin  Hare  Powell  of  Pennsylvania. 1  'I'he  fact 
has  long  been  ascertained  that  fine  horses  can  be 
raised  in  this  state,  proper  attention  being  paid  to 
Ihem.  Before  our  revolutionary  war,  when  the 
planters  resided  more  on  their  estates,  horses  of  full 
blood  were  raised  and  brought  on  Ihc  liiif,  and  their 
performances  were  found  frequently  lo  e(]ual  those 
of  the  best  horses  of  other  countries.  Our  state  has 
been  of  late  years,  and  is  now,  indebted  to  gentle- 
men of  the  middle  and  upper  country.}  for  their 
laudable  attention  to  that  essential  and  very  impor- 
tant object.  The  period  has  now  probably  arrived, 
when  this  state  should  pay  particular,  and  more  than 
usual  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep;  and  it  is  a 
fact  well  ascertained  that  their  number  may  be  in- 
creased by  us,  almost  to  any  extent,  and  that  our 
merino  and  other  wool  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  I 
have  never  been  for  forcing  manufactures,  and  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  that  until  the  population  of 
our  state  be  very  much  increased,  we  bad  better 
confine  our  attention  to  our  very  abundant  and  rich 
staples.  But  if  the  productions  frotia  our  agriculture 
are  to  be  kept  among  ourselves  and  at  home,  and 
our  foreign  commerce  is  to  be  curtailed,  and  cut  ofi' 
to  an  extent  which  may  eventually  require  diiect 
taxes  to  be  levied,  to  defray  even  the  expenses  of 
our  government;  and  all  this  to  satisfy  the  i-upidily 
of,  comparatively,  a  small  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States;  I  think  the  time  has  arrived, 
when  we  should  appropriate  a  part  of  our  cotton 
and  our  wool  to  the  manufacture  of  clothing  lo  sup- 
ply our  own  wants  at  least.  Our  upper  country 
abounds  in  situations  on  our  rivers,  and  other  water 
courses,  on  which  factories  may  be  creeled  in  any 
number  and  by  means  of  Ihem  we  may  be  supplied 
with  clothing,  if  not  beyond  our  wants,  at  least  to  an 
extent  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  importations 
from  the  northern  factories.  It  does  not  come  with- 
in my  limits,  or  the  design  of  this  address,  to  discuss 
questions  relative  to  taxation,  and  the  imposition  of 
duties  which  will  have  a  material  etl'ect  on  our  com- 
merce;— and  which  will  make  the  agricultural  stales 
pay  a  lax  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic 
industry  of  a  limited  number  of  citizens  of  other 
states;  hut  my  opinion  is,  that  were  several  large 
and  well  conducted  cloth  factories  established  in  our 
state,  they  would  not  only  be  of  great  consequence 
lo  ourselves,  hut  would  have  a  tendency,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  do  away  some  of  the  partial  advantages 
avariciously  expected,  and  at  our  cost,  lo  be  receiv- 
ed by  the  northern  manufacturers.  But  the  evils 
complained  of  by  us,  are  not,  however,  lo  be  done 
away  wilh  by  counter  manufactures.  The  subject 
IS  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  importance;  of  great 
dilticulty,  and  one  which  involves  constitutional 
questions  and   slate  rights.     We  must,   therefore. 


•  See  Note  H.  on  Overseers. 
1  See  Note  I.  at  the  end. 

I  Particularly  to  Col.  Richard   Singleton  of  Sumter 
District. 


'vpecl  that  our  Irgisjatiirr  will  act  thereon:  bul  in 
A  imu  sn,  will  act  with  wisdom,  and  in  a  minnrr 
eomp'      '  Il  our  true  intrrnits,  as  well  at  wilh 

the  II  ''y  and  suvrrrignty  of  our  slat^     I 

mu»t  neveriliei,-.,  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  iSlole 
subject  will  he  wei^rl^j  w,||,  ddiberalion,  and  wilb 
qalmness;  and  that  no  rash  measures  will  be  p'or 
sued.  Collectively  Ihc  United  States  form  »  grmt 
nation;  and  wc  have  hitherln  enjoyed  ble?-iiig»  uii 
known  to  the  nations  of  Kurope.  Let  U»  turn  lo 
the  pages  of  history,  and  read  the  f.Ue  of  all  »l»\t» 
surrounded  by  oiLer  nnd  Mronger  powers;  and  of 
slates  possessed  ufdill'.  rent  iiileiesls,  and  governed 
by  ambitious  men:— Pause  then;  and  lei  ii,e  maiiiii 
so  frequently  applied  lo  our  union  be  remriulirre.l, 
"United  we  stand;  divided  we  Jatl!"  I  tiavr,  how- 
ever, said  more  on  ihiasubjc-ci,  th.iii  I,  at  first,  in- 
tended. ^•C 

One  more  topic  beforM conclude.  It  has  ever  been 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  an  agricultural  country 
to  have  good  sca-port«.  A  large  ami  nourishing  ruoi- 
inercial  city  gives  life  to  agriculture,  and  to  every 
species  orhusban<lry;  and  neither  can  flourish  with- 
out reciprocal  aid.  The  productions  of  agriculture 
would  waste  on  the  soil  on  which  they  grew,  if  there 
he  no  vent  for  their  exportation,  no  shipping  engaged 
in  a  free  and  liberal  commerce,  to  carry  Ihem  away, 
and  exchange  theni  for  tfie  productions  of  olher 
countries.  \Vith  these  remarks,  permit  me  lo  re- 
commend lo  every  agriculturist,  lo  every  citizen,  lo 
all  persons,  lo  use  their  exertions  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  city  of  Charleston;  and  be  assured  that  she 
in  her  turn  will  reward  every  liberal  eflbrl.  Those 
exertions  should  be  made  in  various  ways,  so  as  to 
effect  different  and  separate  objects.  Many,  a  great 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ihe  city,  though  not 
engaged  in  agriculture,  but  in  the  learned  profe'- 
sions,  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  yet  lend  their  assistance  lo  that  branch  of  in- 
dustry, and,  in  a  great  measure,  rely  on  Ihe  aid  of 
the  agriculturists  for  many  comforts,  if  not  for  lh<ir 
support  At  present  that  portion  of  the  communitf 
in  Charleston,  arc  obliged  to  depend  on  the  north- 
ern states  for  numerous  supplies  which  had  belter 
he  raised  at  home.  Cannot  the  agriculturists  fur- 
nish these  supplies,  and  ilo  away  the  necessity  "of 
procuring  so  many  articles  of  provision,  live  stock, 
poultry,  corn,  oats,  hay,  butter;  and  even  the  com 
moiiest  supplies  of  vegclable»,  from  the  northern 
states — who-e  interests,  at  present,  seem  lo  be  so 
different  from  our  own?  The  agriculturists  can 
certainly  do  so.  Let  Ihem  senil  to  Ihe  city  everv 
production  not  required  on  Iheir  plantations;  and 
cultivate,  make  and  raise  the  objects  of  her  w<nls. 
Let  them  aid  her  merchants  and  mechanics,  her 
citizens  generally,  every  way  in  their  power;  and 
they,  on  their  part  will  liberally  repay;  and  agri- 
culture will  find  every  advantage  and  support  which 
a  conimeicial  cily  nan  give  lo  its  productions.  Il  will 
be  said  that  the  conveyances  to  the  city  are  nianr 
limes  difficult.  This  rests  very  much  «ilh  the  agri- 
culturists. Let  all  Ihc  waler  courses, a II  tlic  ways,  all 
the  roads  required,  be  cleared,  made,  mended  and 
kept  in  onler.  Let  us  all — let  every  citizen  join  with 
Ihe  agriculturists  in  cslablishitig  rail-roads  leading  lo 
ihe  city.  The  access  will  then  be  easy;  the  sup- 
plies will  then  be  forwanled,  and  all  wi'l  he  reward, 
ed  —  liberally  rewarded.  Hut  there  is  another  very 
imporlant  mode  by  which  every  citizen  can  aflord 
aid  to  Charleston;  and  liy  rcndeiing  it,  all  itill  reap 
the  most  imporl.int  ad\antages.  Let  every  one  ol 
us  come  forward,  and  promote  in  every  way  in  our 
power,  the  schools,  Ihe  seminaries  of  learning,  by 
means  of  which  our  cliildren,  our  dearest  otispring, 
can  be  liberally  educated  at  home,  under  our  own 
eyes:  by  which  they  can  be  reared,  as  it  were,  in 
our  own  bosoms,  nilhout  being  sent  away  fiom  us, 
and  at  the  tenderest  period  of  their  lives,  to  be 
estranged  from  Iheir  parents,  their  friends  and  their 
country,     i  will  not  insult  your  understandings,  liy 
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altenipling  to  prove  the  ivisdoiii  of  this  recommen- 
Jation.  Thert-  are  at  present  several  excellent jpri- 
vate  classical  schools  in  llie  cily.  Tlie  ''SougJ  Ca- 
rolina Society,"  by  eslabli^llin',;  lier  two  seiuilrtries, 
has  done  an  act  which  will  crown  her  with  i;lory. 
The  Medical  Collci;e  has  alicaily  beconne  an  honour 
to  fhe  city.  The  Charleston  Cullige  is  now  rear- 
ing a;;ain  her  head,  and  her  trustees  are  njaUin^ 
every  exirlinn  to  make  her  not  inferior  to  otiier  col- 
leges. Thiy  are  aided  !n  those  exertions,  hy  the 
learninij  and  talents  of  a  reverend  j;enllcnian  of 
high  acquirements  and  i^Orth,  wh.jui  Ihey  have  en- 
gaged as  Principal,  liesidcs,  Ih-y  liave  erected, 
and  are  now  coiiiple'ling  a  liir^e  and  commodious 
huildin;j,  handsome  as  to  appeaiance,  and  in  every 
way  siii'.able  for  Ihe  College  of  the  city  of  Charleston. 
Their  plan  is  lo  cnalile  every  planter,  every  mer- 
chant, every  niech;inic,  every  professioniil  man,  all 
persons  whomsoever,  to  have  their  sons  educated 
learnedly  and  liberally  at  home,  and  urjder  their 
own  superintendence.  To  accomplish  their  lauda- 
ble views,  the  trustees  require  aid.  I  know  that 
Ihey  require  aid  from  (he  enli;;hlened  and  the  libe- 
raL  Let  us  allend  (he  commencement  of  the  col- 
lege in  October  next.  We  will  all  be  gratified. — 
The  exhibition  will  be  lo  us  an  intellectual  treat. 
Afterwards  let  us  resolve  lo  contribute  according  lo 
our  means,  lo  aid  the  college.  The  trustees  will 
receive  our  subscriptions  at  any  lime:  our  children 
will  thank  us — the  rising  generation  will  thank  us: 
we,  ourselves,  will  be  constantly  enjoying  pleas  ires 
originating  from  our  own  deeds;  and,  ivhen  wc  shall 
have  gone  hence,  and  shall  be  gathered  to  our  fa- 
thers— future  generations  will  bless  us!  All  such 
acts  must  advance  the  prosperity  of  an  agricultu- 
ral country. 

Mr  .Prksidknt: — In   conclusion,  permit   me   to 
observe,  that   the   anniversary  of  this   Society   has 
ever  been  a  source  of  pleasure  lo  every  membrr  of 
us.     It  aflbrils  lo  us   the   op[;orlunity,  not  only  of 
greeting  each  other  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  but  of 
comparing  our  agrieiltural  pursuits,  of  profiling  by 
each  other's  experience,  of  stating  the  success   of 
plans,  which   had    been  last   suggested,  and  which 
have  been  advantageously  pursued,  ami  of  propos- 
ing new  improvements  lo  be  eireclcd  during  the  en- 
suing year.     It  is  by   an   asiociation    like  this,  thai 
the  agriculture  of  our  country  does  and  must  pro 
gress;  the   experience   anil  energy  of  each  indivi- 
iliial,  prolilably  exercised,  constituting  the  collec- 
tive energies  of  the  slate;  that  every  agriculturist 
ie  enabled   to   furnish  aid   to  a  liberal    commerce 
founded   on   enlarged   views,  and   happily  blended 
with  agriculture:  In  a  word,  it  is  by  an  association 
like   this,  that  wc  can   all  exert  ourselves  for  our 
country,  pursuing  measures  planned  with  judgment 
snd  executed  with  skill.     Long  may   we  continue 
lo  enjoy  this  pleasing  intercourse;  and  although,  at 
limes,   we    may    have   to   strive   and    contend    for 
awhile,  against  laws,  adverse  lo  our  agriculture  and 
our  coniiiierre;  ni(hiiiied  hy  those  lo  whom  limited 
power  has   lieen  deleg.ited,  but    by  them  sometimes 
mistaken,  if  not  mistonstrueil;  yet  in    the  end,  hy 
exercising  in   our   several   capacities,  sound   discre- 
tion uniteil  with  becoming  firmness,  we  must  suc- 
ceed in  our  just  expectations  and  recpiisilions.  South 
Carolina  will  advance  her  own  interests,  and  the  in- 
terests of  every  state  in  the  Union,  by  requiring  by 
eonslitulional  means,  and  through   the  medium  ami 
wisiloiii  of  her  legislature,  what   are   only  her  just 
right";  and  by  her  merited  indiience,  she  will  con- 
tinue lo  aid,  in  the  preservation  of,  and  in  the  keep- 
ing entire,  the   confederation,  of  which  she  has  al- 
ways been  a  distinguished  member. 

Notes. 
G. 
I  once  made  an   experiment  on  plaster  of  Paris. 
I  tried  it  with  corn,  oals  and  potatoes.     The   plas- 


rolled  or  mixed,  and    some    of  the  plaster  in  a  dry 
lorm  was  also   put   into  the   ground   with  the  seed. 
Eijual  parts  of  the  field   were  planteil  without  plas- 
ter, and   adjoining  those  which  were  planted  with. 
I  found  Ihe  plaster  made  no  dilTerence  whatever  on 
the  corn  and   oals:  the  parts  of  the  field  p!anlc<l 
without   grew  just  as   well,  and   the  product   was 
about  Ihe  same.     But  there  was  a  dill'eienrc  as  lo 
Ihe  potatoes.     The  season   had   beeii  very  dry,  and 
I  found  that   where  the  potatoes  had  been  plastered 
or  coated  with  the  plaster  of  Palis  paste,  Ibey  came 
up  about  a  week   sooner  than  the  potatoes  planted 
without  Ihe  plaster.     1  was  not  at  the  gathering  In 
of  the   crop,  but  there  was  a  diH'erence  as  to  Ihe 
produce,  in  favour  of  the   plastered  seed:  for  when 
Ihe  potatoes   were   given   out   for   provisions,  those 
from  the  plastered  field  lasted  four  days  longer  than 
those  from  Ihe  field  planted  in  the  usual  way.     The 
question  now  is — was  the   diti'erencc  caused  by  the 
plaster  of  Paris?     My   opinion   is,  that   it   was  not: 
that  it  was  caused   by   the   water,  which   with  the 
plaster  formed  the   paste,  and  which  was  absorbed 
by  the   potatoes  planted  as  seed;  and   this  caused 
them  lo  sprout  a  week  sooner  than  otherwise  Ihey 
would  have  done.     Had   mud   been  taken  from  Ihe 
ditches  of  the   rice  fields,  and   useil   for  the  paste, 
the  effect  would  have  been  most  probably  Ihe  same. 
The  plaster  had  certainly  no  effect  on  the  corn  and 
oals.     I  am  aware  of  all    Ihe   properties  attributed 
lo  plaster  of  Paris.     This  experiment  was  made  in 
the  spring  of  ISU-l. 

II. 
On  Ocerseers  and  Managers. 
It  is  not  unfrcquenlly  the  complaint  of  planters, 
that  after  Ihey  have  made  every  exertion,  so  as  lo 
entitle  them  lo  expect  good  and  profitable  crops, 
their  plans  having  been  Iruslraled  during  Ihe  sum- 
mer, when  Ihey  have  been  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  their  estates;  and  that  Ihcir  crops  have  been 
materially  injured  from  Ibc  inallentinn  of  their 
overseers  ami  drivers,  in  whom  Ihey  bail  confidc'd. 
I  have  always  thought  that  the  remedy  rested  with 
Ihe  proprietor  of  the  estate,  so  badly  managed; 
though  it  will  require  him  lo  use  his  firmness,  if  the 
evil  he  complains  of  has  been  of  long  continuance. 
The  remedy  is  Ibis:  let  there  be  no  privileged  per- 
sons, but  let  every  negro  on  the  estate  be  treated 
according  lo  behaviour  and  merit.  Abandon  the 
management  by  drivers,  and  compel  them  to  obey 
Ihe  orders  given  by  Ihe  overseer  or  manager,  to 
whom  the  proprietor  or  planter  should  always  give 
his  own  directions.  Let  Ihe  estate  he  well  furnish- 
ed with  every  thing  requisite;  let  supplies  abound, 
but  Ihey  should  not  he  other  than  necessaries.  Km- 
ploy  no  overseer  or  manager  who  is  not  a  man  of 
capacity  and  of  undoulited  character,  and  if  possi- 
ble let  him  be  a  man  with  a  family.  When  such  a 
person  is  found,  give  him  liberal  wages,  and  make 
him  comfortable.  Let  it  be  seen  by  the  drivers 
and  all  others,  that  confidence  is  placed  in  hiin,and 
then  look  to  such  an  overseer  or  manager  for  Ihe 
crop.  If  the  estate  be  a  large  one,  and  Ihe  planta- 
tions be  adjoining  and  contiguous,  employ  but  one 
assistant  overseer,  who  must  obey  Ihe  manager.  At 
any  rate,  have  as  few  to  give  orders  as  possible.  On 
Ibis  plan  an  estate  can  be  well  managed,  and  with- 
out confusion,  if  Ihe  proprietor  will  only  ailherc  lo 
what  he  has  eslablisheil.  Severity  is  seldom  re- 
quired on  an  estate:  only  cause  all  orders  lo  be 
obeyed,  and  in  a  short  time  every  thing  will  go  on 
without  dilVirully.  I  have  pursued  this  plan  for 
more  than  seven  years,  after  long  experiencing  Ihe 
old  driver-management,  with  a  common  overseer, 
as  a  while  man,  on  each  plantation:  and  by  Ihe 
change  I  have  more  than  doubled  Ihe  income  from 
my  estate.  Good  men  can  he  procured,  if  good 
wages  be  given-  I  will  also  obscive,  that  in  every 
parish  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  there  he  a 
church, at  which  Ihe  managers  and  overseers  should 


all  children;  and  of  this  the  clergyman  may  be  the 
master,  if  his  charge  could  admit  the  measure. 
I. 
Raymond  and  linrleigh.  The  unexpected  death 
of  one  of  those  fine  animals  may  justly  be  consi- 
dered a  misfortune  lo  our  slate;  but  we  must  in- 
dulge thtt^pe  that  our  expectations  will  be  realiz- 
ed by  th^Pfervices  which  will  be  rendered  by  Ihe 
survivor,  Burleigh,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  James 
Cuthbert,  io  improving  the  breed  of  our  cattle. 


ter  was  made  into  a  wet  paste,  in  which  the  seed  was   be  attendants;  and,  if  possible,  a  g"""!  school  for 


INDIAN  CORN. 
Important  Ohfervations  on  Ihe  Preservation  of  Indian 

Corn  from  the  Fly  or  H^evil,  in  the  Corn  Uovst. 

Dear  Sir:  For  many  years  past,  I  hail  determin- 
ed if  ever  I  should  build  another  corn  house,  it 
slioiiUl  be  double  the  size  necessary  for  housing  my 
corn  in  Ihe  old  way;  intending  lo  store  it  as  pulled 
with  Ihe  husks  on.  In  the  summer  of  18-.i7,  I  built 
such  a  house  with  a  door  at  each  end,  and  in  Ihe 
month  of  October,  from  the  7lh  to  the  27lh,  housed 
iiiy  corn  therein  from  Ihe  carts,  as  it  was  hauled  in 
with  the  husks  thereon.  When  Ihe  mornings  were 
damp,  the  part  then  pulled  was  deposited  in  Ihe 
barn  for  immediate  use.  Within  two  or  three  weeks 
past,  I  have  huskcil  out  by  an  invaliil  hand,  all  that 
remained  of  Ihe  crop  so  put  away,  and  find  that  it 
has  kept  lo  admiration;  it  comes  from  the  husk 
glossy  and  fresh  like  new  corn,  and  not  a  layer 
more  imperfect  and  unsound  than  would  have  been, 
had  it  been  husked  out  at  Ihe  lime  of  pulling,  and 
then  separated  in  Ihe  usual  way. 

I  send  you  three  ears  of  my  last  year's  crop,  num- 
bered I,  ii,  3.  The  two  cars  numbered  1,  2,  were 
stored  in  Ihe  corn  house  as  above,  and  lately  husked. 
(Jn  examination  you  will  find  No.  1  perfectly  free 
from  lly  holes,  not  a  grain  thereof  injured;  this  ear 
was  covered  entirely  with  its  husk.  No.  2  has  tha 
most  of  its  grains  linvards  the  small  end  only.  My 
calen,  as  you  will  observe;  this  ear  was  not  covered 
entirely  with  its  husk  out  lo  the  end  thereof,  and 
the  part  fly  eaten  exposeii.  No.  3,  is  an  ear  that  my 
manager,  it  lieing  handsome  and  speckled,  acci- 
dentally took  from  a  heap  as  they  were  husking  for 
iiiimediale  use  in  Ihe  fall  of  1>27,  and  carried  into 
Ihe  house  and  put  it  into  his  closet,  where  it  re- 
mained until  lately.  As  we  both  observed  in  husk- 
ing out  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  that  a 
good  deal  of  Ihe  corn  was  at  the  small  end  lly-ealen, 
and  that  it  was  never  so  in  any  of  Ihe  ears  except 
those  not  fully  protected  by  the  husk,  it  induced 
him  to  bring  out  and  shew  me  Ihe  ear  No.  S,  now 
sent,  which  had  been  in  his  closet  during  Ihe  year 
past.  This  ear  as  you  see  is  literally  ealcn  to  a 
honey  comb,  almost  every  grain  thereof,  by  Ihe  fly. 

From  Ihe  above  circumstances  I  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  if  I  had  husked  out  my  crop  last  fall  in 
the  usual  way,  and  so  housed  it,  the  whole  thereof 
would  have  lieen  totally  ruined  by  Ihe  fly.  Such  an 
event  did  occur  to  me,  as  to  my  crop  of  corn  mad« 
in  the  year  1S:6,  which  was  husked  out  and  housed 
as  is  generally  practised.  What  remained  there- 
of in  the  fall  of  1827,  was  scarcely  fit  lo  use,  from 
the  quantity  of  fly  therein.  I  am  therefore  satisfied 
that  the  plan  of  bousing  corn  with  i\s  coat  on,  at 
any  rale  one  half  the  crop  made,  is  infinitely  su 
perior  lo  Ihe  old  method;  moreover  it  is  less  likely 
lo  be  pilfered. 

The  fall  of  1S27,  winter  and  spring  of  1827, 
18-28,  were,  from  the  great  quantity  of  rain  that 
fell,  peculiarly  unpropiliou?  lo  n  y  experiment;  on 
examination  through  Ihe  winter  of  I8-J7,  1828,  lh« 
entire  mass  of  husks  and  corn,  for  we  dug  into  it, 
was  often  found  in  a  giving  stale,  and  sometime! 
healed  in  a  small  degree,  which  al.irmed  me  for  its 
safety,  but  on  the  occurrence  of  a  north  wester,  the 
busks  almost  immeilialely  became  as  cold,  crisp, 
and  dry  as  when  put  into  the  house. 

Some  of  the  husks  themselves  were  lost,  pctbapi 
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one  lourlh  |.arl,  btin«  lliosr  «<>t  mil  in  llic  »iiiiinifi- 
time.  Himrvcr  llu'  ihh.i,  even  llirn,  iilllioutfli  will 
pnstiircil,  secnietl  I'oiul  ol  :iml  diil  r;»l  lliriii  licsrlily, 
which  I  Hscnhcil  lo  ihc  inilihjii!.  »nil  some  ears  not 
eoniplelciv  luir-knl  iiml  It'll  HliioiiK>t  il. 

I  saveilall  the  lnuks  lalcly  tiiadc.  iiml  pill  Ihemin 
It  »hrtl  con\cni«nt  lo  ihe  cow  yHfil,  ami  sliall  begin 
reedins  with  thtiii.     Wilh  sri-al  ro^prrl.  yours, 
JAMES  Cx\UKULL. 

.Vnml  Cfore,  Oct.  3,  1828. 


CROPS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 
MR.  SuKsr.R,  aiokts  county,  X.  C,  Srpt.  C6, 1S2S. 

.\Kricullural  proHuclions,  notivilh&landing  some 
nf vere  drouj;lil,  are  in  abundance,  liavini;  yielded 
well,  and  ol  consequence  xic  low  in  price;  and  I 
believe  it  is  su  nearly  tlirougliout  uur  slate.      A.  S. 


ZX^TEArrAIi  IIVIFKOVESiISlXrT. 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD. 

Second  Jlnuval  Rcfwil  cfthe  I'resiilcnt  and  Directors 

to  the  atcclJiolders  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 

Road  Company. 

in  accordance  with  the  prorislons  of  their  char- 
ter, the  Prcsiilent  and  Directors  of  the  Baltiinore 
hnd  Ohio  Rail  Road  Company,  .•■ul)mit,  at  '.his  gen- 
eral iiieetini;  of  Ihe  Stockholders,  the  following 
(tatement  of  Ihe  affairs  of  the  conip.iny;  and  it  is 
with  sincere  gralilicalion  they  can  induljie  the  be- 
lief, that  in  a  review  of  Ihe  occurrences  of  the  past 
vear,  there  will  be  found  nolhiiiK  to  impair  the  con- 
fidence of  llic  stockholders,  in  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  the  work  in  which  they  are  em- 
barked: or  in  the  least  degree  to  di»couraf;c  the  ex- 
pectation, that  the  early  completion  of  Ihe  Balli- 
iiiore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road,  is  otherwise  dependent, 
than  on  a  judicious  application  of  the  means  of  the 
company. 

'1  be  preliminary  examinations  which  were  in 
progress,  at  Ihe  lime  of  our  last  annual  report,  ha^ 
ving  resulted  in  a  conviction  of  Ihe  entire  practica- 
bility of  a  Rail  Road  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio 
river,  were  immediately  succeeded  by  experimental 
surveys  of  the  several  routes  indicated  by  the  To- 
pography, as  suitable  to  Ihe  conleniplated  object, 
and  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  sub- 
mitted lo  the  board,  in  the  very  able  and  satisfac- 
tory report  of  the  U.  States  Topographical  and 
Civil  Engineers,  they  were  convinced  that  of  the 
various  routes  which  had  been  suggested,  Mat  along 
the  valley  of  the  Patapsco,  and  thence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Beniiel's,  Bu>h  or  Linganore  creek,  lo  the 
••Point  of  Rocks,"  (where  the  Potomac  passes  the 
Catoctin  mountain)  was  so  decidedly  preferable,  as 
to  preclude  any  hesitation  in  awarding  it  the  pre- 
ference. 

'I'he  measures  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  pursuance  of  this  decision,  bad  reference  not 
oiilr  to  the  earliest  commencement  of  the  Rail 
Road,  but  were  dictated  by  an  earnest  wish  to  fulfil 
the  eipectalionsof  the  Stockholders,  and  the  com- 
munity generally,  that  no  part  of  the  work  should 
unnecessarily  be  delayed.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
it  was  fully  ascertained  that  the  best  route  from  the 
"Point  of  Rocks,"  to  Cumberland,  would  in  general 
confine  the  Rail  Road  lo  the  margin  of  the  Polo- 
mac,  Ihe  Directors  instructed  two  of  their  Engi- 
neers, lo  make  the  necessary  surveys  also  along  that 
line. 

These  instructions  were  promptly  complied  with, 
and  a  location  effected;  at  the  same  lime  the  neces- 
»ary  titles  to  the  land  were  acquired,  upon  almost 
the  whole  of  that  section  bordering  on  the  Potomac. 
The  Board  had  scarcely  efTected  this  object,  when 
•  conflict  arose  with  the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  Canal 
Company,  upon  the  subject  of  an  alleged  pre-emp- 


tion right  on  the  part  of  that  eoiiipaiiy,  tu  certain 
purlions  of  the  laiiit,  occupied  in  Ihe  location  of  the 
li.ul  Road.  'I'his  ipic'itioii  is  now  in  a  train  of  legal 
ail|u>lnient,  and  n  ill  not,  il  is  believed,  in  the  least 
detfree,  retard  our  operations. 

Il  would  have  bien  in  perfect  ncrorilanre  with  i 
the  views  of  the  I'resiilent  and  Directors,  to  have 
detiiiilively  concluded  on  the  most  suitable  route  1 
for  Ihe  Rail  Road  Ihroiighoiit  its  entire  course  from 
Ihe  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  river,  but  they 
would  adduce  the  various  and  important  objects, 
llie  immediate  consideration  of  which  could  not  he 
defcrreil,  logelher  with  the  complicated  duties,  in- 
cident to  the  organization  and  commenceincnt  of  so 
tcreat  an  undertaking,  as  abundant  reason  why  the 
ilteision  of  a  question  so  inleresting  in  its  issue,  not 
only  lo  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabilanls,  residing 
westward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  but  lo  those 
of  a  fertile  and  populous  section  of  our  own  slate, 
has  hilherto  been  unavoiilably  postponed. 

The  precise  direction  which  may  he  most  recom- 
mended for  a  continuation  of  the  Rail  Road,  be- 
tween the  "Point  ol  KocUs"  and  the  ridge  dividing 
the  waters  of  the  Palapsco  and  Monococy,  is  dc- 
pindent  on  the' relative  advantages  of  Ihe  three 
routes  already  enumerated,  and  remains  to  be  dis- 
closed by  Ihe  results  of  surveys  not  yet  completed, 
but  which,  however,  arc  now  in  the  rapid  progress 
of  fulfilment.  A  wider  field  has  been  presented  for 
Ihe  selection  of  a  route  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, than  was  open  lo  Ihe  investigation  of  the  Kn- 
;;ineers  of  the  company,  during  their  general  rccon- 
noisances,  between  B.tllimore  and  the  Ohio — hut 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  having  not  yet  jicniiil- 
ted  the  Engineers  to  resume  their  examiiialiuns  be- 
yond the  town  of  Cumberland,  Ihe  Board  can  at 
lliis  lime,  only  assure  the  stockholders,  that  Ihe  ear- 
liest opportunity  will  be  embraced  lo  obtain  all  Ihe 
information  requisite,  lo  a  judicious  location  of  the 
vve.slerii  division  of  the  Road,  in  order  that  its  con- 
struction along  the  whole  line,  may  be  undertaken 
as  early  as  circumstances  will  aduiil. 

The  charier  granted  by  Ihe  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  its  last  session,  by  which  the  power  of 
constructing  the  Rail  Road  through  that  slate,  is  se 
cured  lo  the  company  with  very  liberal  and  satisfac- 
tory privile:;es  and  immunities,  promises  to  afford 
important  facilities.  From  their  "present  know- 
ledge of  the  country"  (derived  from  surveys  made 
by  them  on  a  former  occasion)  the  Engineers  remark 
in  their  report,  "we  are  aware  that  serious  dilliciil- 
lies  may  be  avoided  by  entering  Ihe  territory  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  after  we  shall  have  passed 
Ihe  Laurel  ridge,  by  Ihe  valley  of  the  Y  oughasany, 
we  may,  from  the  favourable  direction  of  different 
tributaiiea  to  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers, 
prolori',;  Ihe  Rail  Road  to  a  point  on  the  latter,  as 
far  south  as  the  Pennsylvania  line,  or  even  to  the 
mouth  of  Ihe  little  Kenhawa,  with  comparative  fa- 
cility, which  is  as  far  southward  as  the  charter 
granted  by  Virginia  permits;  or  if  il  should  he 
deemed  preferable,  we  may  continue  down  the  val- 
leys of  the  Voughagany  and  Monongahcia  rivers  lo 
Ihe  city  of  Pittsburg."  'I'his  latter  route  having; 
been  shewn  lo  be  practicable  for  a  canal,  we  mav 
reasonably  conclude  would  not  prove  less  so  for  the 
construction  of  a  Rail  Road. 

Duly  impressed  with  Ihe  importance  of  securing 
the  services  of  scienliiic  Knginc>:rs  and  a  Superin- 
tendent of  construction  of  competent  talents  and 
experience,  the  Directors  devoted  their  earliest  and 
unremitted  attention  to  this  object,  and  they  have 
the  gratification  to  inform  the  stockholders,  that  in 
the  organization  of  this  branch  of  service,  they 
have  succeeded  lo  Iheir  entire  salisfaclion.  They 
would  at  Ihe  same  time,  as  in  intimate  connexion 
with  this  subject,  acknowledge  their  obligations  to 
the  general  government,  for  the  unceasing  and  cor- 
dial support,  which  the  company  continues  to  de- 
rive from  the  operation  of  that  liberal  and  eolight- 


i" I  policy.  In  M  Inch,  from   the  eommencr.mcnt  of 

Iheir  undertaking,  Ihey  have  felt  themselves  so  much 
indebted. 

I'he  President  and  Directors  now  turn  wilh  plea 
sure,»nd  ««peci.illy  would  they  direct  the  altcnlioo 
of  Ihe  sloekholder«,  to  the  encouraging  results  of 
Mil  ir  short  expetienco  in  the  actual  constructioo  of 
the  Rail  Road. 

The  day,  on  which,  in  tlie  presence  of  assembled 
thousands,  its  auspicious  commencement  was  hon- 
oured by  Ihe  active  agency  of  our  venerable  fel- 
low-citizen, CiiAui.Bi  Carroll  ok  CAimoLtTOR, 
was  immeilialely  tucceeiled  by  rcneweil  cfTorls, 
on  the  part  of  the  Directors;  by  a  reference  to 
the  Report  of  Ihe  Board  of  Engineers  hereto  ap- 
[lendcd,  wilh  Ihe  accompanying  documents,  it  will 
lie  seen  that  there  has  been  no  relax.ilinn  in  the  »e- 
livc  labours  of  any  of  the  otli'  er»  of  the  company. 

On  theTlh  day  of  .July  last  the  definitive  location 
of  the  road  was  commenced  at  the  "Kirst  Stone,"  on 
the  southwest  boundary  of  Ihe  city,  by  Lieuls.  Cook, 
Ilazzard  and  Dillahunty,  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  Captain  M'iNeill,  lo  whom  Ihe  perform- 
ance of  this  duly  had  been  entrusted,  and  on  Ihe 
Ilth  day  of  July,  notice  was  publicly  given  that 
from  the  1st  to  the  Uth  day  of  August,  proposals 
would  be  received  for  Ihe  grading  and  masonry  on 
a  distance  not  excelling  twelve  miles.  The  loca- 
tion having  been  effected,  and  being  unanimously 
approved  by  Ihe  Board  of  Engineers,  contracts 
were  accordingly,  as  early  as  possible,  entered  into, 
for  grading  Ihe  road  and  conslructiiig  Ihe  necessary 
masonry,  on  the  twenty-six  sections,  into  which  the 
superintendent  had  subdivided  a  distance  of  eleven 
and  three  fourth  niiles,  embracing  that  part  of  the 
road  between  the  "Kirst  Stone"  and  Ellicotl's  mills 
on  the  Palapsco.  The  Directors  are  not  aware  that 
any  prejudicial  consequences  resulted  from  Ihe  short 
notice  which  preceded  the  first  letting,  or  that  great- 
er competilion  woulil,  at  that  lime,  have  caused  any 
material  change  in  Ihe  contract  prices,  which,  al- 
though they  are  believed  in  every  case  sufficient  to 
insure  the  contractors  against  loss,  are  not  thought 
to  he  generally  higher  than  has  usually  been  paid 
under  similar  circumstances.  So  great,  however, 
are  the  increased  facilities  now  experienced  from  the 
iiiiprovenients  which  have  been  introduced  on  sev- 
eral seclions,  by  means  of  temporary  Rail-ways  for 
the  removal  of  earth,  that  a  great  reduction 'in  the 
cost  will  accrue  lo  the  contractors.  The  profitable 
results  of  these  iinprovciiients  will  be  felt  in  subse- 
quent contracts. 

The  contractors  have  all  commenced  their  la- 
bours, and  are  rapidly  advancing  with  Iheir  several 
sections.  Tliree  of  which,  including  a  dislance  of 
one  and  a  half  miles,  arc  already  finished  for  (ho 
reception  of  rails,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  fi- 
pect  that  the  grading  and  masonry  on  all.  will  be 
completed  liy  the  1st  of  June  next. 

No  personal  security  has  been  considered  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  compliance  with  contracis;  but  in 
order  to  render  Iheir  fulfilment  certain,  and  thai  the 
company  may  be  secured  against  the  pussihililv  of 
los-,  one  fourth  part  of  the  relative  value  of  mason- 
ry, and  one-filth  part  of  tliat  of  Ihe  grading,  to  lie 
eslimali'.ii  monthly  by  the  SuperinlendenI,  will  be  re- 
served, unlil  Ihe  whole  shall  be  aceejiled  as  com- 
pleted. From  the  report  of  the  Boanl  of  Engi- 
neers, heretofore  alluded  lo,  it  will  be  seen  thnt 
while  the  average  cost  per  mile  for  Ihe  gr.nlingsnd 
masonry,  on  the  first  eleven  and  Ihree-f  lurlh  miles, 
is  about  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  the  C0i<l  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  seclions,  which  inchnlc  Ihe  great 
cut  of  seventy-eight  feel  depth,  and  extends  but 
about  one  thousand  three  hundr'd  yards,  u  orM- 
tliird  of  the  tolnl  nf  tint  cost;  and  that  the  first 
twelve  sections,  extending  from  Ihe  "First  Stone" 
lo  the  valley  of  Ihe  Palapsco,  and  including  Gve 
and  Ihree-fourth  miles,  or  about  one  half  of  Ih 
total  distance  to  Ellicolt's  mills,  involve  en  ei- 
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diture  of  one  huiulred  and  fil'ly-sevcn  Ihousmd  dol 
Jars.  The  remaining  sections,  along  Tir  the  most 
difficult  ground,  to  he  encountered  in  the  vallnj  of 
Patapsco,  will  co*t  hut  I'ortyone  thousand  dollars. 
In  other  words,  to  suilain  the  level  of  sixty-six  feet 
above  mid  tide,  which  extends  two  and  a  half  iiides 
above  the  twelllh  section,  till  we  have  passed  the 
valley  of  Dorset's  run,  will  cost  one  humlred  and 
«eventy-three  thousand  dollars,  leaving  the  cost  of 
Jhe  remaining  distance  to  Ellicott's  luills,  including 
the  charge  of  a  viaduct,  about  two  hundred  feel 
long  across  the  Patapsco  river,  at  an  average  of  six 
thousand  dollars  per  mile.  As  a  full  exphinalion  of 
the  causes  which  have  unavoidably  lid  to  so  heavy 
an  expenditure  in  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
v,ii\  he  found  in  the  report  of  the  Uo.ird  of  Eiisfi- 
peers,  the  Directors  would  merely  in\ile  the  atten- 
tion of  the  stockholders,  while  they  shall  for  a  oio- 
nient  dwell  on  a  few  prominent  facts. 

Waiving  a  particular  di^rub.sion  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  such  a  location  as  has  been  adopted, 
in  comparison  with  any  other,  whi'.h  under  difl'erent 
circumstances  mi^ht  have  been  recommended,  the 
Directors  are  satisfied  that  the  elevation  above  tide 
at  which  (he  rail-road  was  commenced,  is  best  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  permanent  interests  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore. 

It  IS  obvious  also,  that  with  the  prospect  almost 
arising  to  certainty,  of  the  greater  amounts  of  trade 
being  directed  Eastward,  at  least  for  a  series  of 
years,  their  Kngineers  could  not,  with  any  regard 
to  the  ccononiical  applicMlion  of  motive  power, 
admit  on  this  pait  of  the  route,  the  least  descent  in 
its  progress  Westward;  Hud  .'.iri.ce  any  greater  ele 
vation  Jhan  that  at  which  the  road  commences, 
would  but  have  increased  the  obstacles  [.reseiiled  by 
the  sleep  an^rugjed  hill-sides  bounduig  the  Pa 
tapsco,  (to  say  nothing  of  tlii>  disadvantages  which 
would  have  resulteil  in  passing  the  nu.neruus  broad 
and  deep  ravines,;  they  were  conslrauied  to  siisluin 
a  level  at  greater  variance  with  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground  than  "ill  again  he  necessary,  as  the 
Directors  are  assured,  and  firndy  believe,  on  any  ol 
the  remaining  part  of  the  whole  route  to  the  Ohio 
riTer. 

This  opinion  is  the  more  confidently  entertained, 
because  it  is  known,  that  instead  of  traversing  the 
country  at  right  angles  to  its  ridges  and  vallies,  as 
was  unavoiilably  the  case,  between  the  city  of  Uil- 
timore  and  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco,  the  route  of 
the  road  will,  hereafter,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
form to  the  direction  of  streanis,  uhose  grailual 
ilope,hoth  eastward  and  westward,  is  so  well  a<lapl- 
ed  to  the  advantageous  application  of  locomotive 
power,  that  deep  cutting  and  filling,  which  have 
been  found  to  be  such  fruitful  sources  of  expense, 
need  very  seldom  be  encountered. 

The  Directors  therefore  conceive  it  to  be  of  hut 
eoniparatively  slight  impoilance,  that,  in  order  tu 
•iislain  the  desired  level  on  the  approach  of  the 
road  towards  the  city,  it  has  been  necessary  to  in 
rur  an  average  expense  for  74  miles,  of  nearly  twen- 
ty-four thousanil  dollars  per  mile,  or  that  the  ave- 
rage cost  per  Hide  of  pieparing  the  first  I'i  miles, 
for  the  reception  of  the  rails,  will  be  about  seven- 
teen thousand  dollars,  hIicii  they  have  been  ena- 
bled to  avoid  a  single  inchnid  plane  fiir  fotty  nulcs 
on  the  roail,  and  at  the  same  licne  rijjiilly  to  adhere 
to  principles  in  every  way  calndaled  lo  insure  to 
the  road  the  greatest  possible  elVh  iency,  and  when 
they  moreover  have  the  well  ^roundeil  expectation, 
that  nolwillistanding  such  an  arciiniul.ili  d  expendi- 
ture on  so  short  a  distance,  ihi-  ani,ij;e  cost  of  even 
the  first  thirty  miles,  »ill  fall  roiiMilcrablv  below 
the  original  estimate  of  the  cunipaii)  at  (he  lime  of 
lis  organi/.alion. 

Krom  information  obtained  by  the  surveys  which 
•  le  now  in  progress  in  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco, 
the  Engineers  are  of  opinion  that  the  average  cost 
or  grading  and  inaioory,  on  the  district  dow  id  pre- 


paralion  for  conliact,  will  not  exceed  three  thou- 
sand dollars  per  niile;  and  since  a  very  gradual 
ascent  may  be  attained  under  nearly  or  quite  as  fa- 
vourable circumstatices,  even  to  the  suiiimit  of  the 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  Patapsco  and  Mono- 
cocy,  it  ivill  have  resulted  that  the  average  cost  of 
preparing  the  first  forty  miles  for  the  reception  of 
rails,  will  not  exceed  eight  thousand  dollars  per 
mile,  and  with  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  laying 
the  road  with  double  tracks,  and  completely  filling 
the  rails  for  the  reception  of  carriages  and  the  ap- 
plication of  motive  power,  the  total  cost  per  mile 
throughout  that  distance  (notwilhstandint;  the  ac- 
cumulated expenditure  on  the  first  twelve  miles,)  is 
expected  not  to  exceed  seventeen  thousand  dollars 
per  mile. 

The  obvious  causes  of  the  diminished  cost  which 
will  certainly  attend  the  construction  of  the  road 
west  of  Ellicott's  mills,  may  be  referred  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  location  is  etTected  beyond  the  ut- 
most reach  of  freshets,  without  encountering,  as  it 
heretofore  did  in  the  valley  of  Palapsco,  (in  order 
to  sustain  the  proper  level,)  the  rugged  and  steep 
hill-sides  which  bound  that  stream-  and  to  the  ab- 
sence of  those  other  prolific  sources  of  expense  be- 
fore alluded  to,  the  recurrence  of  which,  we  are 
assured,  need  not  be  apprehended. 

An  analagous  course  of  reasoning,  to  that  which 
affords  so  favourable  a  view  of  the  first  forty  miles, 
is  calculated  to  inspire  the  most  encouraging  antici- 
pations as  we  advance  westward:  for,  from  tlie  re- 
port made  of  the  routes  which  have  been  surveyed 
ihrough  Bush  and  Bennett's  creek,  by  Lieutenants 
Barney,  Gwynn,  Trimble  and  Thompson,  and  those 
now  ill  progress  in  connection  wilh  the  route  by  the 
valley  of  Linganore,  u'fi  are  assured  tlial  no  obstacles 
of  moment  ivdl  intercept  the  course  of  the  rail  road  in 
its  passage  to  the  Potomac  river.  Indeed,  the  coun- 
try intermediate  to  the  Potomac  and  the  lidge  di- 
viiliiig  the  Monococy  and  Palapsco,  is  ascertained 
lo  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  ea.sy  execution  ol 
our  purpose,  'lo  embrace  in  one  view  the  remain- 
der of  the  route  as  far  as  it  has  been  determined 
on,  we  shall  find,  that  although  along  the  Potomac 
there  arc  some  exceptions  to  Ihe  general  favoura- 
ble nature  of  the  ground,  we  have  already  encoun- 
tered far  the  most  formidable  obstacles  that  can 
arise  on  the  enlire  route  from  Baltimore  to  Ihe  coal 
mines  in  Alleghany  county;  whilst  these  obstacles 
are  rapidly  yielding  lo  our  efforts  to  overcome 
them. 

The  President  and  Directors,  therefore,  in  con- 
clusion of  this  part  of  their  subject,  assure  the 
stockholders,  that  while  they  are  fully  apprised  of 
Ihe  didiciillies  befiire  them,  their  confidence  in  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  their  undertaking  re- 
mains unabaled;  an<l  that  wilh  a  steady  and  judi- 
cious application  of  Ihe  means  of  the  company,  they 
repose  securely  in  their  ability,  lo  achieve  the  time- 
ly completion  of  a  Rail  road,  which  shall,  in  all  re- 
spects, be  calculated  to  secure  Ihe  greatest  facility 
(d  intercourse  between  the  cily  of  Baltimore  and 
the  linr  Ohio. 

The  further  location  of  Ihe  road  along  the  Pa- 
tapsco, prepaialory  to  contracts  for  constniclion, 
is  advaiiciiit:  with  all  practicable  despatch, and  notice 
has  already  been  publicly  given,  that  proposals  will 
be  receiied  fioiii  the  lOlh  lo  the  il)lh  of  Oclober, 
fitr  llie  grading  and  masonry  on  additional  sections, 
uliK'li  liicbiile  alioMi  twelve  miles,  exleniling  from 
I'.llicoH's  mills  westward  to  the  lorks  of  that  river. 

Arraniremeiils  are  also  in  contemplalioii  for  pro- 
curing Ihe  materials  that  may  be  nipiired,  as  the 
i;railualion  advances,  for  compleling  Ihe  conslruc- 
lioii  of  the  first  ilivision  of  Ihe  road,  and  placing 
carriages  upon  it,  in  order  ibal  a  return  to  the  com 
paiiy  upon  its  expeniled  slock,  may  be  realized 
wilboiil  unnecessary  delay.  Measures  are  also  un- 
reiiiiltinely  pursued,  in  order  to  prepare  for  con- 
tract (with  all  despatch  contiitent  wilh  the  tnlercit 


of  llic  Work)  Ihe  entire  eastern  secliun  of  the  road, 
extending  from  Baltimore  lo  Ihe  Potomac. 

'Ihe  Board  of  Directors,  in  order  lo  possess  them- 
selves of  accurate  informalion,  respecting  all  Iha 
recent  improvements  in  Europe  relating  lo  the  con- 
struction of  Rail  Roads,  and  the  apphcation  of  a 
moving  power  upon  Ihem,  have  determined  lo  send 
immediately,  two  of  their  Engineers,  personally  to 
inspect  the  works  of  that  description  there,  and  to 
collect  such  further  informalion  as  will  ensure  to  Iha 
w 01  k,  not  only  its  earliest  completion,  but  a  succesi- 
ful  accomplishment  of  all  its  parts  in  Ihe  most  eco- 
nomical and  elficient  manner.  On  the  return  of  tba 
d(-pulation,  the  Directors  purpose  prosecuting  tha 
enterprise  upon  a  still  more  enlarged  scale  of  ope- 
ration. 

It  is  a  source  of  sincere  gratification  to  the  Board 
lo  be  able  lo  inform  the  stockholders,  that  the  fa- 
vourable disposition  which  was  early  manifested  by 
the  proprietors  of  land,  to  cede  lo  the  company  (lis 
ground  necessary  for  the  road,  continues.  Not  only 
has  a  sufFicient  width  of  land  along  that  pari  of  Iha 
line  now  under  contract  been  ceded,  without  any 
charge,  but  the  right  of  quarrying  for  stone  has 
iiidicsitatingly  been  given,  and  Ihe  proprietors  at 
Eilicolt's  Mills  on  the  Patapsco,  wilh  a  liberality 
not  less  creditable  to  them  than  encouraging  to  tha 
Company,  have  made  a  gratuitous  donation  of  a 
valuable  tract,  which  is  advantageously  situated  for 
the  purposes  of  a  depot. 

The  Board  have  assurances  that  a  similar  dispo 
silion  will  generally  prevail  along  the  line  from  Elli- 
coU's  Mills  lo  the  Potomac.  From  the  Point  wher« 
Ihe  road  intersects  that  river. as  far  as  Cumberland, 
they  already  hold  deeds  or  full  relinquishments  oa 
nearly  all  the  important  parts  of  Ihe  route.  In  lh« 
very  few  instances,  when  deeds  have  not  been  vol- 
untarily given,  the  necessary  legal  measures  hava 
been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  secure  a  right  of  way 
for  Ihe  road. 

Since  Ihe  last  Annual  Report  of  Ihe  Directors.  Ih« 
state  of  Maryland  has  subscribed  for,  and  become  a 
stockholder  in  this  corporation  to  the  amount  of  fiv« 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  has  also  been  a 
fiiither  augmentation  of  the  stock  of  Ihe  Company, 
by  individual  subscriptions,  to  the  amount  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  making  lh« 
amount  of  the  entire  capital  at  Ibis  time,  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Signed,  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  ihe  board. 
PHILIP  E.  THOMAS,  Prendenl. 


ZiABIES'  DEFAKTIMCIINT. 

UNAMBITIOUS  LOVE. 
Do  I  not  feel  a  burning  glow 
Steal  o'er  my  cheek  when  he  appears? 
Do  not  his  parting  words  bestow 

A  secret  pang  too  deep  tor  tears? 
Have  not  Ihe  ilreams,  which  love  endeart. 

Each  calmer  joy  anil  hope  removed? — 
Oh!  no; — my  griefs,  my  doubts,  my  fears. 

Alone  have  vanished  since  I  loved, — 
Since  like  Ihe  dove  of  peace,  content 
Was  to  my  troubled  bosom  sent. 

He  leaves  me,  yet  I  weep  not; — no! 

I  court  no  cause  for  Iriiilless  pain} 
True  as  Ihe  light  of  day,  I   know 

That  he  will  come  to  me  again. 
Anil  months  may  pass, — nay  years, — in  raia. 

Before  our  bridal  torch  shall  burn; 
And  would  you  hive  me  still  complain. 

And  mar  wilh  tears  his  loved  return? 
Naj!  dearest,  nay!  calm,  patient  love. 
Nor  grief  should  lire,  nor  absence  move. 

Mark  you  beneath  yon  hill's  gray  broir 

A  fringe  of  ancient  elms?  '  Tis  there 

He  dwells.     And  when  I  gaze,  as  now. 
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I  KalluT  from  Iho  »>miiiiiit  air 
ri(lin;;s  o(  him,  »iiil  iiriiini'tp  (mr 

or  days  wlirii  lliiil  iliar  lioiiie  will  liolil 
F.nrh  brcatliini;  lliiii;;  that  inovcj  in)'  care 

In  oiip  si'curo  »ikI  siirrcil  IViUI! 
Siy  (Ik'ii, — should  »»ii)'\Viird  melunrlioljr 
Mingle  willi  liupcs  so  sweel,  su  lioly? 

I  know,  (h:it  rroii)  (he  hour  I  kneel 

Uifore  the  altar,  never  more 
The  world's  gay  splendours  will  rcvenl 

Kor  uic  the  charm  which  once  Ihey  wore. 
Ko  gliltering  garl)  must  mantle  o'er 

My  wedded  heart, — no  pearly  string, — 
No  garland  round  my  brows,  restore 

The  faded  treasures  of  the  spring; 
He  hoasis  that  woman's  loveliness 
Shews  purest  in  the  matron  dress! 

What  then? — the  crowd,  the  wreathing  dance. 

The  mimic  scene,  the  festal  song 
Denied, — ^joy  dwells  in  lovelier  haunts, 

And  shuns,  like  him,  the  prating  throng. 
And  still,  our  native  vales  among. 

Together  we  shall  range  the  woods. 
And  in  sweet  fancy  commune  long 

With  mountains  vast  and  foaming  floods; 
Finding  while  hand  in  hand  we  go, 
A  brighter  Eden  spread  below. 

You  mock  my  homely  joys?  smile  on! 

I  cannot  dream  beneath  the  skies 
A  brighter  scene, — a  happier  one, — 

Than  the  dear  home  whicli  you  despise. 
And  think,  what  sweeter  hopes  will  rise 

When  children  hang  around  my  knee. 
And  tears  spring  up  into  his  eyes 

As  be  enfolds  his  babes  and  ine 
In  the  long,  close  embrace, — that  blends 
The  love  of  "country,  home,  and  friends." 

ToRcther,  through  our  infant  bloom, 

Through  life's  meridian  lustre,  thrown,— 
Through  age's  lingering  years  of  gloom. 

May  neither  cling  to  earth,  alone! 
His  kin  are  kindred  to  my  own. 

His  joys  below,  his  hopes  of  heaven. 
Are  mine; — and  when  to  mercy's  throne 

We  kneel,  in  trust  to  be  forgiven, 
Miy  the  Almighty  Judge  decree 
Kor  us  one  bright  eternity! 


SFOKTIKa  OZiIO. 


(From  the  "Rural  Sports.") 
HUNTING. 
The  inducements  that  have  operated  upon  mini, 
to  exeit  his  pcuvers,  in  the  retaining  aiiirir.ils  under 
bis  flomiiiion,  has  been  almost  universallv  with  the 
design  of  converting  them  to  the  purposes  of  fooil, 
or  to  articles  of  trade;  but  interest,  which  has  dis- 
posed man  to  subdue  the  quadrupeds,  and  tame  the 
birds,  has  had  no  part  in  the  domestication  of  the 
Swan.  Its  beauty,  and  the  elegance  of  its  form, 
have  engaged  him  to  bring  it  to  his  habitation, 
■i«r»ly  lo  decorate  it.     Never  ha«  it  been  kept  cap- 


'iw,  but  has  liei'n  destined  lo  ailoin  the  w.iIits  in 
his  gardens,  anil  there  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the 
sweets  of  libcrly.  .\s  a  eontrasi,  though  p'Tlfctly 
dislimt  from  the  motives  above  alluded  lo,  lillurol 
increasing  the  luxury  of  the  table  or  llie  surdiil  views 
of  eouMiieree,  the  pigeon  has  been  of  laic  years,  sin- 
gularly unfurtuiiale,  liy  having  its  domestic  hariiio- 
ny  invaded,  to  evidi-iiee  the  superiority  of  marks- 
iiMUi,  and  in  such  etVorts  of  skill,  the  l.ilile  of  the 
frogs,  is  most  truly  applicable.  We  shall  select  a 
few  of  these  performances,  from  the  multitudes  that 
occur,  almost  weekly. 

Mr.  Keene,  of  Hammersmith,  killed  twenty  pi- 
geons in  twenty-one  shots,  from  a  trap,  at  the  regu- 
lar twenty-one  yards  distance;  ami  in  March,  1811, 
he  killed  in  a  match  against  Mr.  Elliot,  the  .same 
number,  beating   his  adversary  by  one. 

In  Wiltshire  the  same  year,  captain  Hicks  shot 
against  the  tjamekeeper  of  Mr.  Alauncc,  at  fifteen 
pigeons,  turned  oH'at  the  same  distance,  each  killed 
the  whole,  and  in  shooting  off  the  ties,  the  former 
missed  his  si.xth  bird  and  lust  the  match,  which  was 
for  two  hundred  guineas. 

To  return  to  the  pigeon,  their  rapid  flight  has 
been  instrumental,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  in- 
telligence: in  July,  1808,  a  wager  was  decided,  by 
setting  off  three  pigeons,  belonging  to  a  young  man, 
named  Wilson,  in  the  borough,  who  undertook  that 
they  would  fly  thirty-five  miles  in  one  hour.  They 
were  accordingly  set  off  the  same  evening  at  live 
o'clock,  five  miles  beyond  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
arrived  again  at  the  residence  ol  their  owner,  in  the 
short  space  of  fifty-three  minutes,  being  seven  mi- 
nutes, within  the  time  allowed. 

Dr.  Uusscll  tells  us,  when  pigeons  were  employed 
as  posts,  persons  not  only  placed  the  paper  contain- 
ing the  news  under  the  wing,  to  prevent  its  being 
destroyed  by  wet,  but  "used  to  bathe  their  feet  in 
vinegar,  with  a  view  lo  keeping  them  cool,  so  as 
ibey  might  not  settle  to  drink  or  wash  themselves, 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  paper." 

In  1807,  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Knight,  of 
Chichester,  a  hen  pigeon  of  the  Pnwter  species, 
who,  in  that  summer  hatched  three  pair  of  young. 
She  is  twenty-one  years  old,  and  is  considered  a  re- 
markable instance  of  longevity,  as  Hiiffon  and  other 
naturalists  have  not  allowed  this  bird,  I'nuii  the  heat 
of  its  nature,  above  eight  or  nine  years  of  life,  and 
to  be  incapable  of  procreation,  after  seven. 


MZSCEKIiAmSOTrS. 


ON  THE  DUTY  AND  VALUE  OK  PUNC- 
TUALITY. 

Mr.  Editor:  Courtly,  Ml.  Sept.  1823. 

One  of  the  inconveniences  I  e.\(ierience  here  is 
the  w.iiit  of  punctuality.  Among  mcrehanls  it  is  a 
cardinal  \irtue;  but  does  not  appear  lo  lie  much 
i<nown  in  the  roTinlry,  where  Farmers  "mosliln  cnii- 
ifrcgnie."  "Why  do  you  dun  me? — is  not  your  mo- 
ney safe?  —  I  will  pay  when  coiivenieiil.'"  Such,  too 
often,  are  the  answers  the  needy  tradir  or  mechan- 
ic receives  from  the  man  of  laniled  estate,  proud  of 
his  possessions,  and  abounding  in  every  thing  but 
ready  money,  of  which  he  seldom  feels  the  wan!, 
and,  Iherefure,  cannot  realize  the  want  in  others  dif- 
ferently situated.  He  has  his  beef  and  [lork,  and 
mutton,  and  poultry;  his  hay  and  corn,  and  wheat 
and  rye — every  thing  but  coin.  He  lives  like  a 
prince,  and  too  often  feels  like  one  towards  those 
who  want  such  advantages.  A  man  of  this  kidney 
will  live  in  decent  credit,  as  a  kind  neighbour 
and  honest  man,  although  his  creditors  go  ivilhout 
their  money  for  years  together.  A  man  of  this 
kind, a  sort  of  feudal  lonl,  appears  to  be  a  privi- 
leged person.     His  neighbours  are  shocked  at  (he 


idea  of  siieing  him  for  n  debt,  allhuugli  it  ii>  lbs 
only  way  of  g''lting  payment.  It  appears  to  me  iiii 
just  to  withhold  from  the  man  who  has  britowcd 
Ills  labor  on  my  larin.  or  spreail  Ins  groierirn  on  nijr 
table,  or  clotliid  my  doiiiestirt  nnd  rhildrrn,  his 
ju't  dues.  It  is  a  positive  act  of  I'li/iudce— and 
yet  we  find  men  not  only  of  tpiiel  conscience  under 
siK'h  circiim<tanreH,  tint  olfi-iideil  if  asked  lo  pay  a 
ilebl — consider  llii'ni>elvcs  ill  used,  anil,  in  a  pas- 
sion declare  they  will  not  pay  until  compelled.  I 
have  seen,  and  wondered  at  such  conduct — for  I 
was  reared  among  commercial  men,  bifore  llie 
mania  of  speculation  broke  out,  when  a  failure  in 
an  engagement  to  a  day — nay,  an  hour,  was  ilii 
honuur. 

One  of  my  rirh  neighbours,  who  keeps  his  coach, 
his  horses  and  hounds,  and  entertains  company  all 
the  year  round,  never  pays  a  debt  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  sheriff.  I  happen  lo  know  two 
of  his  creditors — it  will  be  sullicient  to  single  out 
two.  One  his  overseer — the  other  a  female  wea- 
ver. These  poor  people  have  worked  for  him  for 
years  without  compensation,  and  with  but  little 
chance  ol  any.  And  yet  no  one  ventured  to  say  h* 
is  dUhonest! 

I  lately  attended  a  vendue  where  goods  and  chat- 
tels were  going  off  under  execution.  Every  one 
was  pitying  the  debtor,  who'e  properly  was  thus 
under  sacrifice;  but  not  a  man  sympathised  with  the 
creditors,  some  of  whom  had  been  almost  starving 
for  years,  for  the  want  of  their  dues,  withheld  by 
this  unjust  and  unfeeling  man.  I  felt  indignant, 
and  only  regretted  that  the  law's  delay  had  been  so 
great.  Why  (lity  him?  He  had  put  it  off  as  long 
as  possible.  The  law,  though  slow,  had  at  length 
overtaken  him,  and  was  -vrenching  from  his  firm 
grasp  property  unjustly  in  his  possession,  lo  give  it 
to  the  right  owners;  and  I  felt  glad  of  il,  although 
it  broke  up  a  man  of  some  figure. 

I  have  no  kind  of  objection  to  coaches,  hounds 
and  horses,  where  they  are  5upporleil*i>y  pro|)«r 
means;  but  I  have  no  patience  with  a  man  wh«  in- 
dulges in  such  luxuries  while  his  creditor  has  to 
walk  (perhaps  barefoot.)  and  go  siipperless  to  bed, 
merely  because  he,  or  his  wife,  has  a  Insle  for  tlicin, 
or  that  their  neighbour,  who  can  atrnrd  it,  keeps 
sucli  things.     It  is  not  hnnat. 

But  "let  us  return  to  our  mutton."  "The  piinr,-' 
lual  man  is  lord  of  his  neighbour's  purse."  I  knew 
a  man  who  established  a  character  for  punctuality 
by  borrowing  small  sums,  and  without  using  them, 
returning  tliem  punctually  at  the  time  appointed. 
The  character  thus  acquired,  enabl"d  hi  n  after- 
wards to  gain  a  fortune.  But  a  man  of  experience 
has  only  to  cast  his  eyes  around  lo  see  how  impor- 
tant it  is — how  universally  the  ;)ij'ic<im/, /«ir  dealer, 
has  siicceided  in  life;  and  Imw  the  Irichy,  cunning 
man,  has  laih-d.  There  are  some  exceptions,  as  wc 
souH'tinies  Iv'ar  of  robberies  never  delected. 

If  a  man  borrow  money  he  should  pay  it  on  th« 
day  fixed — using  no  excuse — as,  ••that  it  rained  and 
he  coulil  not  come  out;  that  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  collections,  or  that  wheat  was  loo 
low,  anil  he  could  not  sell  at  it  sacrijice;  or,  that  he 
dill  not  suppose  a  few  dnys  would  make  much  odd»  " 
He  who  makis  such  excuses  knows  nothing  of  the 
nature  or  importance  of  my  subject.  I  often  think 
of  the  conduct  of  a  worthy  man,  whom  I  once 
knew  lo  walk  four  miles  to  pay  hi«  more  opulent 
neighbour  as  many  pence  due,  in  ehangf,  on  a  lale 
selllemeiil.  "Such  an  act  may  appi- ir  to  some  of 
your  young  readers  as  one  of  great  siniplirity  and 
folly — mean  spirited — and  that  surh  a  Irille  should 
have  been  forfrollen."  It  certainly  evinced  simpli- 
cilij — the  simplicity  of  virtue — and  I  doubt  not  it 
was  the  best  day's  work  he  ever  did — for  it  went  far 
towards  establishing  a  character  for  bonesljr  and 
punctuality. 

I  have  known  several  young  lawyers  succeed 
in   practice   with    little  else   lo    rccommeDd  tbliD, 
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while  their  cotemporaries,  of  ten  times  llieir  lalc>nt<>, 
failed  of  success  for  the  want  of  this  virtue.  'J'hey 
were  not  only  punctual  in  payinj;  over  the  sums 
collected;  but  in  their  atienilaiice  at  their  olfices — 
at  the  courts,  and  wherever  business  and  duty  re- 
quired them  to  be. 

I  once  took  great  pleasure  in  dining  at  a  parlicu 
lar  tavern — my  host  ivas  etitirely  to  my  taslf.  The 
first  dish  was  invaiiahly  placed  on  the  '.aLile  by  his 
own  hand  while,  the  clock  was  striking-  the  hour  of 
two.  He  would  not  have,  waited  for  Gen.  Washing- 
ton hini.%elf,  who,  liy  tiic  bye,  would  not  have  ex- 
pected him  to  do  so;  for  he,  himself,  was  of  this 
family— punctiliously  punctual,  liut,  while  I  re- 
commend punctuality,!  am  far  from  advising  run- 
nmg  in  debt  in  any  way — it  is  a  rock  on  w  hich  many 
young  men  are  wrecked.  "DorrowuiK  dulls  tiie 
edge  of  iiusbandry,"  and  any  one  addicted  to  it  is  a 
troublesome  luighhour.  Candour  and  jitir  dealing 
are  virtues  of  the  same  stamp.  "Jlontsti/  is  the  hcsl 
policy,"  whatever  the  speculators  and  horse  jockies 
may  think  to  the  contrary.  OLubcHooL. 

JUSTINCT  OF  KaTS. 

A  farmer's  wife  in  Cheshire  lately  caught  a  rat, 
and  being  determined  to  make  an  exani|>le  of  the 
culprit,  as  a  terror  to  the  species,  with  which  her 
house  was  much  infested,  she  look  the  (bllowing 
barbarous  mclhod.  bhc  put  it  into  a  covered  iron 
pot  which  she  placed  over  a  bri^k  fire;  siie  then 
went  into  a  place  of  concealment  from  whence  she 
could  observe  the  vessel  that  conlaine<l  her  martyr. 
'i'he  ciies  of  the  sufl'erer  soon  brought  into  the 
room  a  numerous  assemblage  of  rats.  Kach  testifi- 
ed its  rage  and  distress;  live  or  six  actually  climbed 
to  the  pot  lid,  and  tried  by  every  means  within  the 
power  of  instinct  to  relieve  the  poor  victim.  When 
the  screams  of  the  sulicrer  ceased,  the  rats  dispers- 
ed, and  strange  to  add,  not  the  least  vestige  of 
those  vermin  has  since  been  seen  in  the  house. 


EXTIIAOIIDINARY    I,)f.SPATCH. 

.\  friend  in  rortsmoulli,  in  whose  accuracy  the 
uln.ost  rcliarLce  may  be  placed,  informs  us  that  on 
Monday  last,  the  fore,  main,  and  mizen  masls  and 
bowfjirit  of  tiie  Kiigate  Constellation,  lying  at 
the  navy  jard,  Gosport,  were  placed  in  their  re- 
spective stations  on  board  that  ship,  in  theshoil 
»pacc  of  one  hour  and  filly-two  minnles,  viz: 
The  Kore-mast  in   28  minutes. 

"    Main     "  4;^ 

"  Mizen  "  23 

"  Bowspiit  18         " 


&£CIPES. 


CURE    FOR   THE    CROUP. 

Dr.  Godman  has  recommended  the  following  sim- 
ple and  certain  rriiieily  for  a  common  and  fatal  dis- 
ease among  children,  lie  sajs,  "wlnncver  they 
arc  threalened  Willi  an  attack  of  cynanche  trachea- 
hs  (Croup)  1  ilirect  a  plaster  covered  with  dry 
Scotch  snuff,  varjing  in  size  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  to  be  applied  directly  across  the  to|i 
of  the  tliora.N,  and  ntaimd  there  till  all  the  syni[i- 
loniH  disappear.  '1  lie  remedy  is  found  to  be  al- 
ways ell'ectiial  ivhen  applied  in  the  lirsl  and  second 
stages  of  the  malady.."  The  plaster  is  made  by 
(rreasihg  u  piece  of  linen,  and  covering  il  with  the 
811  uQ'. 

TO  MAKB  INDELIDI.E  INK. 

Indelible  ink,  for  marking  on  linen  cloth,  &c.  is 
made  by  dissolving  one  draciim  of  lunar  caustic 
and  half  an  ounce  of  gum  aiabie  in  ImU  a  pint  ol 
pure  rain  water.  Previous  to  using  it  the  clolh  to 
be  marked  should  be  wet  with  a  preparatory  liquor 
made  liy  dissolving  one  draelnn  cil  sail  ol  tartar  in 
half  a  gill  of  raio  water,  and  thoroughly  dried  and 
ironed.  [Jlnurican  Jldv. 


•jjL-L'is  '^Amm'i^, 


[Oct.  17.  1828. 


Baltimore,  Fridav,  October  17,  1828. 

iv-Our  time  was  so  much  occupied  at  the  Cattle 
Show  yesterday,  as  to  leave  us  no  opporliinity  to 
give  a  sketch  of  it  in  this  number  of  the  American 
Farmer. 


ITEMS  OF  NEW:s. 
Report  of  Peace  between  Buenos  Jlyres  and  Brazil. 

The  brig  Jane,  captain  Atwater,  arrived  at  New- 
York  on  >londay  night  from  Rio  .Janeiro,  bringing 
papers  to  the  2Jil  August,  three  days  later  than  the 
advices  received  at  this  port.  It  is  stated  thai  the 
commissioners  had  concluded  a  peace,  and  that  in- 
formation of  the  result  was  to  be  oliiciaily  communi- 
cated to  the  English  government  by  a  last  sailing 
vessel  provided   by  the  British  minister. 

A  letter  to  a  commercial  house  in  N.  York,  dated 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  20th,  says: 

" I'here  is  but  little  activity  in  our  market,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  undecided  state  ol  all.iirs.  Flour  is 
rather  heavy  at  }j,13  a  14  per  bbl.  Is'o  disposition  to 
speculate,  most  persons  wishing  to  wait  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  negotiations  now  pending. 

"Our  produce  is  not  so  (iim.  Collee  has  declined 
and  not  much  doing  in  sugar  and  hides — our  quo- 
tations are  almost  nominal." 

From  Carthauena. — The  brig  Athenian  arrired 
at  IS'ew  York  on  Monday,  in  20  days  from  Cartha- 
gena.  All  was  (|uiet  in  Columbia.  Gen.  JSolivar 
in  supreme  command,  witb  the  titles  of  President 
and  i,iberator:  and  the  first  decree  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution issued.  The  ministry  is  com()osed  of  six 
Secretaries  of  Stale,  as  follows:  Home  Department, 
Foreii;n  War,  Treasury,  Interior,  Marine,  Justice. 
The  Council  is  composed  of  these  Secretaries.  One 
Councillor  for  each  Department.  The  present  gotr- 
ernment  is  to  continue  in  Ibrce  until  ISJO.whena 
general  Congress  will  be  again  assembled. 

Extract  of  a  teller  to  the  Editor  of  the  Bullimnrc  Ga- 
zette, from  a  correspondent,  dated 

"Li.MA,  June  23. 
"The  National  Constituent  Congress  of  Peru  has 
wound  up  its  long  session,  leaving  a  commission  of 
Its  members  to  watch  over  the  government  until 
the  contemplated  meeting  of  the  first  constitutional 
assembly.  The  last  act  of  its  session  was  one  of 
prohibition  of  all  articles  of  American  industry.  I'lie 
act  will  speak  for  itself.  It  bears  the  slanq)  of  that 
stupid  hostility  which  is  the  first  passion  in  the 
breasts  of  these  barbarians  towards  all  civilized  na- 
tions, their  people  and  their  productions.  'I'be  Li- 
ma faction  rules  the  republic,  and  it  is  composed  of 
the  most  ignorant  and  pu:illanimoU3  of  all  public 
men  in  tiie  state." 

The  Congress  of  Peru, 
Considering,  that   all  young  Stales  should  preserve 

and  maintain  the  proiliictions  which  they  possess, 

in  prelerence  to  all  others — Decree: 

Art.  1st.  i'hal  the  foreign  imporlalions  of  all 
Ihose  ailicles  wliicli,  by  the  present  regulation,  |)ay 
!)0  per  cent,  duly,  shall  wiihiii  ten  months  lor  the 
stales  of  Enrol'e,  and  eight  months  for  those  of 
.\iiieriea,  counting  from  the  dale  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  lliis  law,  be  entirely  prohibited. 

Art.  2d.   Wilhiii   the  same  time  and   term  as  the 
above,  will  also  be    piohibiled    the  foreign  iiiiporla- 
tion  of  all    kinds  of  wine,  rai.iins,  lluiir,  butter,  and 
esculents  of  whatever  denominaliun. 
(liven   in  the    Hall    of  Congress,    Lima,  June  lllh, 

IUJ8,and    prom.ilgated  on  the  )3th  of  tlie  same 

month. 

.firliclcs  sulijecl  to  90  per  ctnl  duly. 

Urandy  of  all  kindi. 

Soap,  Hatt  of  do. 


Rea.ly  ma.le  Clolhing,  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Powder.  Sulphur  and  Sallpelre. 

Sugar,  Tobacco,  Sweet  Oil  and  Lard. 

Tocuyos,  or  white  and  brown  Cottons. 

Coarse  Cloths,  similar  to  the  Bayctes  or  Baizes  of 
Ibe  counlrv. 

Tanned  Leather  or  Skins. 

Siddles  anil  all  kinds  of  Saddlery,  Horse  Shoes. 

Wax  and  'J'allow  Candles. 

Tables,  Sofijs.  Bureaus,  Chairs,  Coaches,  Cole- 
zes  and  Bedsteads. 

Saiinahs,  Baftas,  Madapolans,  and  all  other  Cot- 
ton Goods,  which  in  class  or  quality  arc  com- 
parable with  the  Tocuyos  of  North  America. 

One  half  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  British 
DiiL-k  is  to  be  taken  ofl'  in  England  on  the  51h  of 
January  next,  and  the  other  half  on  the  5th  of  Ja- 
'"^■"■J"'  '832.  [J^.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 


MERINO  SHEEP. 

A  small  flock  of  very  superior  Merino  and  Saxokt- 
MKitiNO  Sheep  Is  offered  fur  sale  on  very  moderats 
terms,  consisting  of  37  bearing  Kwcs,  12  Kwc  Lambs, 
uitli  15  Wcrders,  and  3  superior  half  Saxony  Bucks 
lioin  the  stock  of  \\  illiam  J.  Miller.  Application  to 
be  made  to  K.  P.  L.,  at  llic  Post  OUicc,  Frankford,  Pa., 
near  wtiicli  the  flock  may  be  seen. 

Frankford,  Pa.,  .'Juj.  19. 

B.A.X.TIIIIORE  FBZCBS  CURRENT. 


Corrected  for  the  Jlmericun  Farmer,  by  EdicardJ.   Willion, 
Commission  Merchant  and  Planters'  •%<>■<■ 

ATo.  4,  Bfflvtiy*  tehar/. 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $3.00  a  B.OO — ordinary,  2.60  a  S.SO 
—red,  3.50  a  4.50— line  red,  6.00  a  1.00 — wrapping, 
•1. on  fi  8.00— Ohio  ordinary,  3.00  ri  4. 00— good  red  span- 
gled, 11.00  a  S. 00— yellow,  COO  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
a  :.'0. 00— Virginia,  ■-'. 50  n  8.00 — KapahaoilOck  i.lb  a  3.60 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  6.00. 

Floijii — white  wheat  family,  $1.00  «  1.16 — superfine 
Howard-st.  5.15  aG.OO;  city  mills,  5.50a  5.15;  Susque- 
hanna, 5.50 — Corn  Meal,  per  bbl.  i.60 — Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  1.10  a  1.15 — best  while  wheat,  1.20  a  l.SO — 
ord'y  to  good,  1.00  o  1.10— Corn  .;;8n  .40 — Uve  .40 a. 43 
—Oats,  bush.  .22  a  .2-1— Beans,  1.00— Peas,  .60 a. 60 — 
Clover  seed,  4.50  a  5.00 — Ti.motht,  1.15  o  2.25 — Orch- 
ARi)  GsASS  1.15  a  2. 25 — Herd's  1.00  a  1.50 — Lucerne  il\ 
a  .50  lb. — Barlet,  .60  o  62 — Klaxseep,  .16  a  .SO — Cot- 
TON,  Va.  .9  a.l  1— Lou.  .13  a  .  14— Alabama,  .lOa.l  I  — 
.Mississippi  .11  n  .13 — North  Carolina,  .10  o  .11 — d'cor- 
gia,.9n  .10^— Whiskey,  bluls.  1st  proof,  224  a  .23— bbls. 
.25 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .16  a  .16 — wash- 
ed, .13  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  n  .22 — tlircc-quarlcr,  .25  • 
.30 — full  do.  .30  a  .60,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Kussia, 
ton,  J2I0C  212;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140— walcr- 
rotted,  no  n  190— Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl. 
5  15;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,6.2* 
a  6.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  2.8H  a  3.00;  No.  2,  2.2* 
a 2. 60— Mackerel,  No.  1,  5.50;  No.  2,  5.12$  No.  3,  4.00 
— Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured, .  10  a  1 1 ;  do.  E.  Shore, 
.I2J — hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9 — Feathers,  .26  a  .28 — 
Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $3.31)  a  3.50 — 
ground,  1.25  bbl. 
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ANNUAL  CAITLK  ^^^0^V, 
For  the  ezhiliition  awl  sah  of  Improred  Dome$lic 
.liiiiiinls.  .hiicitltiiral  >>/<ie/itrtrri/  ami  Iniptemeiils, 
and  llnusrii  .'  /  MiiiwJ'iiclurtt,  frc  --held  bij  IheM-i 
II  '  ■  .  I  .hriciiHnriil  ^aciely  for  the  MV.i/ciu  i'/mn 
,;  .i;,:  (dill/,  oil  Ihf  mih  iiisl.,  a;^iccuUij  to  aji- 
pointincnt,  at  Carroll's  Foint. 

CROPS— ANU  IMPLEMENTS  OF  UUSBAN- 
URV. 

The  Commrtlop  on  r rops  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, rcjiiciirully  report: 

They  have  In  re;;re(  the  want  of  competilioD  for 
crops,  notwilhslariding  the  hber:il  eiieoiiragelnen! 
oftcrcd  hy  lire  society.  The  only  npplieation  beini; 
for  the  best  at-rc  of  polalocs.  The  cuniniiltec  aw;ircl 
to  Caleb  Wliillemore  a  prcminm  of  ten  dollars,  lor 
having  produeed  on  one  fccre  273  bushels  of  pota 
toes — the  fact  bcitl;;  properly  aulhenlicated.  Thpy 
would  have  auardcd  tliis  premium  to  Edw'd  Keeiic, 
by  whose  statement  it  appears  upwards  of  300  busli- 
cb  were  raised  on  one  acre;  but  the  evidence  of  tlio 
fact  not  being  in  aecordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
tociefy,  they  wi!k  compelled  to  reject  it. 

The  exhibition  of  machinery  and  implements  of 
husbandry  was  al^io  very  limiled,  whirh  may  be  at- 
tributed to  their  beinjT  no  premium  od'ered  as  an  in- 
ducement to  persons  mannfacturin;;  them,  to  brin;; 
Ihem  from  a  distance.  Uf  the  few  exhibited,  th>: 
commitlee'noliced  with  satisfaction  some  wheat/aiis 
inventei^y  Messrs. Eastman, and  Sinclair  SiMoore, 
and  plo^jhs  of  various  patents — amons;  which  a 
plough  invented  by  Stephen  McCormick,  of  Au- 
burn, Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  particularly  de- 
serves notice,  combining  several  new  and  useful  in- 
ventions. James  Howard,  , 

D.  WiLi.nMsoN,  Jr. 
NiMRon  Owing*, 
Sam'i,  C.  Owiiioa. 

HORSES  AND  AI.VRES. 

Tlie    Committee   appointed   to    award   the  pre 

miums  appropri^itcd    fur   horses   and  uiares,  have 

awarded  as  follows: 

For  the  best  stallion  for  quick  draft,  JI5 

"Enterprise" — owned  by  Mr.  N.  Owings. 
For  the  best  stallion  for  slow  draft,  §15 

"Maryland  Grey" — owned   by  Mr,  John  Djrsey. 
There  being  no  horse,  in  the  opinion  of  tht  com- 
mittee, worthy  of  a  premium  as  adapted    or  the 
saddle,  they  awarded  for  the  best  marcs  as  oliows: 
For  the  best  thorough  bred  brood  mare,  §10 

to  Mr.  C.  R.  Ortings'  bay  mare  "Racket" 
For  the  best  mare  for  quick  draft,  10 

to  Mr.  S.  C.  Owings'  grey  mare  "Pleasire." 
For  the  best  brood  mare  for  slow  draft,  10 

to  Mr.  Pierce's  bay  mare  "Kit." 

Respectfully,  Jacob *».  Davies, 

JoinAido-ely, 
Chas  S.  \V.  Dorsev, 
J.  '.  McLakahan. 


lH,>  v'Mrs  old,  lull  blood  Uurhaui  bhurt  hum,  to 
I.Iov.l  N.  Rogers. 

The  hesj  b>dl  over  two  j-esrs,  full  blood  Devon, 
to  William  Patlcrton,  ji5 

'Ihe  best  bull  over  Iwo  years,  of  itiiy  other  brcid. 
to  Kiioch  Cl.ipp,  •  ji  j 

1  he  best  bull  of  any  other  breed,  to  II.  Thomp- 
son. !or  his  bull  Dohvar,  under  two  years  old,      $1(1 

Tlic  best  milch  cow  of  any  breed,  to  Lloyd 
N.  Rogers,  JI5 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  for  bis  cow  Eliza,  to 
I Irnry  Thompson,  t\Q 

For  the  best  heifer  of  any  breed,  to  Richard  Ca- 
ton,  g|5 

For  Ihe  second  best  ditto,  to  Mr.  Hamilton,     flO 

For  the  best  grass-fed  bullock,  to  \\'m.  H.  Ho 
Coiircy, 

\Vm.  Gibson 
James  C.  Gittings, 
Kick's  M.  liosLtv, 
Baker  Johnson. 

HOGS. 
The  Committee  on  boss  having  undertaken  the 
diilies  assigned  lliem,  lake  pleasure  in  expressing 
llie  satisjaction  llii-y  have  had  in.  viewing  a  boar 
of  Mr.  George  Cooke's,  to  whofii  ihcy  awafd  a  pre- 
niiimi  of  $10— and  the  pijjs  do  credit  lo  Mr.  Cooke's 
management.  Mr.  Und,envood'3  Jjoar  they  likewise 
viiwcd  with  pleasure,  but  having  obtained  distine- 
ons  at  a  former  show,  they  can  only  report  favour- 
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ably  of  the  sow  and  pigs. 


John  Tilgh.man, 
David  Rihgely, 
\Vm.  H.  Stump, 
\Vu.  F.  Pierce. 


ASSES  AND  RULES. 
The  Comniittce  appointedin  asses  and  mules, 
award  the  first  premium  of  0  dollars  for  the  best 
Jack,  to  Mr.  John  Tilghman,  f  Queen  Anne's  coun- 
ty, Md.  This  Jack  being  very  fine  animal,  of 
l^rcat  bone  and  the  most  ^proved  colour,  a  fine 
brown,  they  take  great  plesure  in  recomiuending 
him  to  the  attention  of  the  iaryland  farmers.  'I'hey 
regret  that  neither  Jennies  or  Mules  were  exhibited 
for  premiums.  Thomas  Kell, 

Wji.  H.  Stlmp. 

NEAT  ATTLE. 
The  Committee  appnled   on   Neat  Cattle   do 
award  the  premium  of  15  fur  the   best  bull  over 
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SHEEP. 

The  Committee  lake  occasion  to  say  that  the 
Saxon  ram  exbikitcd  by  William  Patterson  is  de- 
cideiily  superior,  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  Ihe 
wool,  and  they  award  him  Ihe  prcmiiiin  of  $10 

And  for  the  same  consideration  they  award  lilni 
the  premium  for  his  pair  of  Saxon  f.wcs,  ^iO 

To  Col.  Thomas  Emory,  for  a  Southdown  ram, 
beiig  Ihe  only  one  presented,  they  award  the  pre- 
miuKi  ollcred  for  the  best  ram  of  that  breed,       $10 

Likewise  for  the  best  Dishley  ram,  regard  being 
had  to  form  and  size,  s,\{) 

To  Richard  Calon,  the  premium  for  the  best  pair 
of  Dishley  ewes,  iio 

To  James  Carroll,  the  premium  for  the  best  pair 
of  ewes  of  any  other  breed,  gio 

The  committee  take  occasion  to  say  there  were 
a  number  of  fine  sheep  presented  by  others,  of  dif- 
ferent breeds.  Thomas  JNIurphey, 
Samuei,  Bkowm,  Jr. 
James  Sykes. 


loMinS   Kib.ica   Hiiwer,  ol    Ai.nr    Aiundel 

county,  for  ihc  l,i-.(  pair  ol  knit  i«r<>i;tn  ho»e 
To  Mrs.  Ann  Norrn,  of  Anne  Aruodel  county. 

for  Ihe  hifl  p.iir  of  eollon  hone, 
To  Mrs.  R.  iiert.on,  (aged  88  years,;  for  the 

sei'ond  !>  -i  ilitio,  | 

To  ftlrs.  Aim  Nuriin,  cf  Anne  Af*indcl  roui.lv, 

for  the  be^t  pur  of  threml  hofe,  2 

A  piece  <if  ili.Tiiestic  flmnnel.of  \.  i  f„ 

brie,   was  «-;,liil,ii.d   hv  Mm.   F.le;.,  i 

'i'alhot  county,  to  «hirh  a  piiniiuin  r,..,i,i  |.r,,. 
been  awardid,  if  any  pi-emii  in  l.,r  mch  a  iihefnl 
and  excellent  manularluie  hail  ■  "  ri  d.  The 
committee  \^\e  never  teen  an  .u  worthy  of 

the  sociely'ijlialrunaKe  than  thi. . , of  llanntl. 

The  con.'iiiiiii  0  alto  noticed  with  picaaure  ths 
following  arlielt>: 

One  very  haml-orae  knolled  counterpane,  by  Mr». 
Eleanor  Sp*  ricer— a  piuce  of  very  excillent  blanket- 
ing, ofl'ereiV  by  Mrs.  John  Clein^on.  jr.  of  Frederick 
county, and  Jrc■^sed  by  Mr.  tibepheril— a  pair  of  very 
beautiful  crickets  or  footsibols,  sent  for  exhibilion  by 
Mrs.J.S.Skir.ner.oCher  own  nianufacture. extremely 
ornamcntaj  arid  tasty— a  specimen  of  silk-,  olfered  by 
-Mrs.  Mary  Douglass,  of  Hagerslo-vn,  from  worms 
raised  by  her,  accompanied  by  a  verv  interesting 
letter  from  that  lady  to  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq  relative 
to  the  silk  worm,  &,c — a  silk  C-hiiig  line,  made  by 
Miss  MarearL-t  Dursey,  and  the  hook  manutactyred 
by  her  father,  a  very  handsome  article— specimens 
of  cut  glass,  of  the  clearest  material  and  very  su- 
perbly cut,  by  Mr.  Henry  Tingle,  from  his  estabhsh- 
ment  in   L.vi  ly  lane,  "Baltimore,  and  which  does 


honour  !o  his  lactory. 


H.   V.  So.MERVILLE, 

J.  J-  McLa.vaiian, 
Ai.ex'b  Frilicl, 
John  kEKKABu. 


DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 
The  Cominitlce  on  domestic  manufactures  are 
pained  to  notice  a  decline  in  these  useful  f.ibrics 
since  the  last  annual  exhibition.  This  interesting 
branch  of  domestic  industry  has  always  been  pa'^ 
tronized  with  great  respect  by  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  iSlaryland,  and  the  committee  particularly 
lament  a  decline  in  so  useful  a  branch  of  family  em- 
ployment. The  most  bountiful  provision  was  made 
by  the  Trustees  for  the  successful  competitors  in  this 
department  of  domestic  industry,  and  but  few  ap- 
peared to  claim  the  rewards. 
To  Miss  Elizabeth  Kennard,  of  Talbot  county, 

for  the  best  piece  of  carpeting. 
To  Mrs.  George  Cooke,  for  the  best  piece  of 

kersey. 
To  Aliss  Eleanor  Bowdic,  of  Baltimore  coun- 
ty, for  the  best  hearth  rug. 
To  Mrs.  John  Clemson,  jr.  of  Frederick  county, 

for  the  second  best  ditio. 
To  Mrs.  George  Cooke,  Ojr  the  best  woollen 
counterpane. 
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rKRMENTED  LIQUORS. 

The  Conniiltee  on  fermented  liquors  report,  that 
no  «vine  wa  oMercd  for  premium;  but  a  bottle  was 
lircsentcU  'oi  iispection,  from  the  v-neyord  of  Mr. 
Hiiikle,  ii»r~o  Uanov,  r,  in  Pennsylvania. 

'Ibis  w!ne  possesses  some  qualities,  which  aflord 
a  reasonable  bejief  that  good  wine  may  be  obtaineit 
from  the  grape  that  produced  it.  The  wine  is  want- 
ing m  richness  ana  delicacy  of  flavour;  but  the  body 
ol  il  IS  good,  and  vhe  fermentation  has  been  con- 
ducted with  judgment  and  accuracy;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  there  is  httle  doubt  that 
It  will  stand  the  bottle,  and  improve  by  age  in  mel 
lowness  and  flavour.  Vour  committee  hazard  an 
opinion,  that  the  grape  w-.s  pressed  with  the  stem, 
or  that  Ihe  pressing  was  tKn  severe,  by  which  the 
stems,  or  the  skin  of  the  grape,  yielded  a  sap  that 
deteriorated  the  wine.  Your  committee  with  plea- 
sure report,  that  the  wine  under  inspection  aflurdt 
great  promise  that  our  country  will  produce  excel- 
lent wine,  so  soon  as  experience  shall  enable  th« 
cultivators  to  select  Ihe  grapes  best  titled  lo  oar 
soil  and  climate, and  teach  Ihe  best  mode  of  secur- 
ing a  sufficient  and  safe  fermentation. 

Ro.  Catok,  chairmaii. 
Ball.,  Oct.  18,  1828.  Li.ovd  Rocbbs. 

BUTTER. 
The  committee  appointed  to  judge  of  the  best 
sample  of  butter,  have  the  pleasure  to  report,  that 
the  specimens  exhibited  were  numerous,  and  gene- 
rally of  good  quality,  but  they  award  Ihe  premium 
for  the  best  to  Mrs.  D.  Murray,  of  Elkridge,  and 
upon  opi'ning  the  note  accompanying  llic  sample, 
after  their  unanimous  decision,  they  find  it  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  young  Alderncy  cow. 

Only  one  specimen  of  preserved  Butler  was  ei- 
hibited.and  which  the  Committee  do  not  think  de- 
serving of  a  premium.  HenrtTiiompsok, 

Wm.  H.  Stomp, 
JoHjr  p.  Gai.e, 
JosiAS  Greek. 
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[Oct.  24,  1828. 


We,  llic  iimiersigneiJ,  linviiij;  been  ii|i|n)iiilt'il  lo 
count  Ihc  ballots,  tbe  following  geiilliuien  were 
IouikI  duly  flccled: 

B.  \y.  Hall,  Presuhnt. 

.U.MES  Cox,  T/easi/rbr. 

.1.  S.  Skinner,  Voirespoiiding  Secretary. 

IIknry  Thompson,  Recording  Secretary. 

Ricb:ird  C.iloii, 

iiearxe  Howard, 

.Jacob  HiilliiiK**''o''*h> 

'I'homas  Oliver, 

Charles  C.  Harper, 

]1.  V.  Soinerville, 

Samuel  \V.  Smith,        j>T(UsfcM. 

James  Swan, 

James  Carroll,  jr. 

Charles  Carroll,  jr. 

Dr.  Allen  Thomas, 

George  Cooke, 

J.  B.  Morris. 


October  16,  1828. 


H.  v.  SOMERVILLE, 
J.  B.  M0KRI3. 


(Troni  the  Winchester  Republican.) 
SHEliP. 
To  THE  Farmers  of  Virginia. 
Having,  by  a  very  gradual  and  attentive  system 
of  breeding,  acquired  a  (lock  of  sheep   meeting   in 
a  great  de;;ree  my  anticipations,  and  believing  them 
too  valuable   to   |)ur.sue  the  ordinary   modes  of  re- 
ducing their   nundicr,  the  subscriber  has  resolved 
thus  publicly  to  offer  fur  sale   annually  a  few  ewes 
mid  rams,  provided  he  can   obtain  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  for  the  ewes,  and  double  that  sum  and  up- 
wards for  the   rams,  in    proportion   lo  their  merit; 
which  course  he  will  pursue,  until  he  shall  consider 
himself  perfectly  justdied   in    setting  -(side  a  nock- 
under  a  particular  appellation,  as  a  full  blooded  ori- 
ginal stock:    at  which  lime  a  moderate  and  unilbrm 
ptice  will  best  comport  with  his  own  Convenience, 
i>nd  he  hopes  the  interests  of  a  great  lommunity  ol 
farmers.     At  present,  only  a  porlion  of  (he  male 
olTspring  would  be  offered  as  intrin^icully  worth  th. 
price  which  may  be   put   on  them,     'i'he  ewes  will, 
in  every   probability,  be   in   lamb  by  bis  most   fa- 
vourite rams,  one  of  which  at  the  last  shearing  pro- 
duced  H  pounds  r.  ounces  of  .'uch  fine,  long  wool, 
as  the  sub.-cribcr  thinks  best  adapted  to  the  various 
demands  of  our  domestic  minul'acturcs— the  rams. 
It  choice  of  his   raising  (save  a  sm  ill  selection,)  for 
the  improvement   of   his  jwn   Hock.     As   there  is 
happily  a  growing  taste  and   curiosity  amongst  our 
farmers,  it   may  not   b.'.  amiss  lo   slate    that  these 
sheep  are   composed  of — first,  the  remnant  of  an 
Knglisli  breed  imported   before  the  revolution,  (and 
highly  celebraleiJ  in  their  day  for  lluir  mutton  qua- 
lities,) crossed  by  the  Arlington  long  wool,  improv- 
e<l  by  Mr.  Cnstis  from  the  Persian  stock  of  Mount 
•Vernon;  at  this   period    I'il  sheep  averaged  8i  lbs 
of  wool   (00   long  for  ordinary   purposes,  the   best 
•ample  of  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  Cuslis  of  Arling- 
ton to  rjnctor  Logan  of  I'hiladelphia,  measining  It! 
inches   in    length;   was  next   crossed   by   the   larf,c 
Kreneh  and  suiall  Spanish  merino,  until  loo  great  a 
sacrifice  of  quantity  was  made  for  fine  wool  during 
(he  well  reniend)ered   merino  mania,     ftlost  fortu- 
nalely    some    of   the   prog'  ny   of   that  reniarkaldi- 
nhecpcxhibitcil  .it  Friendly  (irove,  called  Frederick 
Ilakewell,  (the  premium   ram,)  and  weighing  more 
than  '200  pnund".  were  employed  lo  restore  the  lost 
mutton  and  wool.     From  that  time  to  the  present 
period,  an   in-and-in   system   has   been  strictly  pur- 
•ucd:   many  of  the  finest  ram  lambs  have  been  sav- 
ed every  year,  in  onler  to  afford  the  best  selection, 
with  the,  view  of  combining  the  important  proper- 
ties of  quantity  and  quality  of  wool,  size,  and  sarly 
niatutity  of  mutton. 

The  ewes  he  offers  for  sale  are  a  portion  of  a  flock, 
the  best  arerage  of  tvbicb,  in  the  la>t  three  years. 


has  bci-n  equal  to  8  3-8  lbs;  imlividuals  havino 
sbeareil  from  11  to  liii  His.;  half  ailozen  rams,  ave" 
raging  13i  lbs.;  ewes  of  the  first  shear  reaching  fre" 
quently  to  10,  12,  and  as  high  as  Mi  lbs.  As  it  re" 
gards  size,  or  the  mutton  qualities,  at  least  one  do- 
zen welld(■^^and  rams  have  the  present  year  weigh- 
ed from  loO  to  194  lbs.,  averaging  1G5  lbs.  The 
fleeces  of  the  first  shear  rams  avcr.iging  12  3-5  lbs.; 
wedders,  10  1-6;  ewes,  upwards  of  8  lbs ;  a  dimi- 
nution readily  lo  be  aceounli-d  fur  in  rather  loo 
great  a  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  fine  wool. — 
Its  length  is  from  G  to  7  inches;  Ihe  quality  of  the 
greater  part  of  it  may  be  inferreil  from  an  exlracl 
of  a  letter  annexed,  fiom  Mr.  Anthony  Morris,  a 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  dislingui-lied  attach- 
ment (o  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  its  future 
elevation  through  the  medium  of  appropriate  edj- 
calion,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey. 
.Mr.  Morris  says,  "1  have  delayed  my  reply  to  yoijr 
last  favour,  until  i  could  receive  from  my  friend 
Miles  Smith,  Esq  ,  of  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  intclligiiit  practi- 
cal agricitlturists  of  the  middle  stales,  and  particu- 
larly distinguished  among  them  for  his  discriminat 
ing  knowleilge  in  Ihe  varieties  of  value  and  fineness 
of  thiir  wool,  his  o[)inion  of  the  properties  and  va^ 
lue  of  Ihe  specimen  sent  me  from  your  flock.  H( 
says,  'The  sample  of  wool  senl  is  one  of  the  finest 
he  has  ever  seen,  and  particularly  so  fiom  Its  great 
length  of  staple;  combining  these  two  good  qualities 
in  the  same  animal  is  a  great  acquisition;  Ihe  length 
may  be  owing  to  its  being  Ihe  first  fleece,  (as  it  truly 
was,)  and  perhaps  will  never  be  so  long  again.  Ji 
would  be  very  desirable  to  known  from  your  frieni.'s 
experienec,  whether  Ihe  slaide  of  wool  from  hi 
flock  has  improved  or  otherwise  in  that  southern 
climate,  and  what  time  Ihey  have  been  in  Ihe  slate; 


'I'lie  sub-criber  would  wish  it  lo  be  diNlincfly  un- 
derstood, that  he  does  not  intend  lo  inlimale  that 
these  sheep  are  of  such  quality  as  to  produce  the 
very  finest  of  wo(d.  or  the  greatest  possible  quanti- 
ty, either  Ihe  heaviest  frame  for  mutton;  it  is  only 
ill  combination  they  are  decidedly  his  choice.  The 
liiisiiiess  of  line  wool  raising  is  best  promoted  by  the 
S  i.von  full  blood  merino,  or  some  of  llie  French  or 
Spanish  blood.  The  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
wool,  by  a  juilicious  mi.xtiire  of  fine,  coarse,  long, 
without  special  regard  lo  form  or  breeil,  but  having 
an  eye  lo  size,  Si.c.;  for  Ihe  most  superior  mutton, 
shee()  possessing  moderate  size,  well  made,  active 
in  their  habits,  wool  of  moderate  quality,  thin  on 
the  back,  none  on  the  belly,  and  not  long  any  where. 
The  nicest  and  most  pbilosophical  attention  to  the 
wool  on  mutton  sheep,  will  promote  their  good  qua- 
lities in  proportion  lo  Ihe  cleanness  and  sweetness 
of  their  exterior — Ihe  heavy,  gross,  mutton  sheep, 
on  large  square  limbs,  abort  legged,  short  woolled 
and  coarse. 

It  is  thus  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  different 
kinds  of  sheep  cannot  be  brought  to  their  greatest 
perfection  unless  separately  and  distinctly  bred.  A 
first  rate  mutton  weighs  120,  SO,  40  lbs.;  100  lbs.  ii 
considered  a  fair  and  a  full  weight,  where  Ihe  wool 
in  quantity  and  quality  forms  a  large  portion  of  the 
value  of  the  animal;  from  80  lo  JOO  has  been  the 
usual  weight  of  Ihe  wedders  of  the  flock  in  que«- 
tioii,  under  Ihe  disadvantage  of  castrating  only  the 
must  indifferent  lambs.  When  age  and  favouring 
circumstances  combine,  100  lbs.  is  attained;  15  lbs. 
is  a  reasonable  average  for  their  lallow,  as  they  are 
always  fat;  as  high  as  28  and  30  have  been  obtain- 
ed of  rough  fat.  Of  Ihe  large  woolled  breeds  of 
shipp,  from  20  to  30  lbs.  of  wool  have  been  shorn; 
the  finest  merino  yields  but  21  or  3  lbs.;  and  what 


f  fed  on  Ihe  mountain  or  plain,  and  also  the  quality  will  our  common  country  slock  produce?     Why, 2 
of  Ihe   soil.     We   have   been   ofl^fed   30  cents  per  or  3  lbs.,  if  Ihe  brambles  have  not  lorn  it  from  them; 


pound  cash  for  all  our  wool,  say  2000  pounds  of  full 
blood;  but  I  think  such  as  your  friend's  sample 
would  readily  command  35cts.,or  perhaps  more.'  " 


and  a  considerable  part  of  that  will  fly  away  in  th« 
.Manufacture  of  il,  from  the  degeneracy  of  its  fibre. 
It   has  been  by  some  argued  that  wool  is  loo  low 


From  an  exhibition  of  a  variety  of  samples  in  Ihe  fin  prioo  in  license  any  additional  expense  in  improv 


course  ol  a  tour  to   the   eastward   last   fall,  similar 
opinions  were  entertained  and  expressed. 

In  raising  this  flock,  which  but  little  exceeds  one 
hundred,  (tjie  labour  and   pains  of  tlie   last  Iwenty 
years,)  the  subscriber  has  been  for  the  beUer  hall 
of  the  lime  experimenting,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining what  kind  of  sheep   would    best  suil  his  in- 
terest in   the  various  aspects  presented  by  the  suh- 
jecl;  and  be  believes,  from  his  present  experience, 
thai  such  sheep  as  possess  sufficient  size  for  mutton, 
and  combine  the  qualities  of  early  maturity,  quan- 
tity, and  quality  of  fleece,  are  such  as  will  be  most 
advantageous  to  him,  and  consequently  lo  all  others 
having  the  same  demands  on  so  important  a  male- 
rial   of   our   domestic   manufactures.     For   several 
years  past  he  has  been  emleavouring  lo  bring  such 
sheep  to   Ihe  greatest   degree  of  perfection.     How 
far  he  has  succeeded  is  left  for  others  lo  judge;  but 
he  is  confident   in   the   belief  that  much  is  left  for 
him   lo   do,  and   resolved   in   the   ilclerniination  to 
spare  no  pains  or   expense  in    raising  Iheiii  to  slill 
higher  degrees  of  improvement;  and  as  a  further 
means  of  promoting  an  end  so  desirable,  and  afl'ord- 
ing  at  Ihe  same  lime  a  stimulus  to  general  exertion, 
a  fik-cr  cup  worth  Jiflij  tlollurs,  is  oflVred  lo  any  one 
who  shall  produceiii  the  month  of  May  next,  a  ram 
and  ewe  superior  lo  those  of  the  subscriber,  (com- 
bining Ihe  aforementioned  qualities;)  the  sheep  to 
be  retained  in  exchange  for  the  premium. 

The  expense  of  improving  this  flock  has  not  been 
less  considerable  than  Ihe  lime.  From  §30  lo  J.2  10 
has  been  paid  for  many  rams,  and  he  has  never  re- 
ceived more  for  any  individual  than  Ihe  lesser  sum 
(thirty)  lately,  from  a  neighbour;  ihe  first  fleece  of 
which  ram  weighed  15  pounds,  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  tu  England,  have  commanded  bis  hun- 
dreds. 


ing  it,  while  others  make  great  efforts  lo  conquer 
that  difl'iculty  by  doubling  Iheir  number  of  sheep. 
How  very  erroneous  both  are,  needs  but  a  little  re- 
flectijn  and  exjierience  to  discover.  Il  is  true  that 
economy,  and  Ihe  greatest  industry,  observation  and 
skill,  are  absolutely  essential  lo  success  in  Ihe 
hone<  pursuit  of  a  living  to  be  deducted  from  the 
soil,  it  Ihe  present  state  of  our  relations  with  each 
olher,and  with  the  world.  Bui  a  small  additional 
eapitalis  as  necessary  at  limes  to  Ihe  farmer  as  lo 
Ihe  metchant.  Instead  of  ruining  Ihe  soil  by  mul- 
tiplying mouths,  rather  double  the  fleece,  and  im- 
prove iU  quality,  that  its  fabrics  may  last  longer, 
be  morelcomforlable,  and  afford  to  the  market  a 
greater  aid  better  supply.  Il  cannot  be  too  urgent- 
ly insisted  upon,  that  if  skill  and  judgment,  obser- 
vation aiul  ittl'ntion,  are  left  out  of  the  question  in 
such  matters,  s»  will  profit  also — degeneracy  must 
continue,  and  riin  frequently  close  the  scene.  A 
moderate,  but  inpTOving  price  for  wool,  will  be  the 
inevitable  reward  o^ those  who  cherish  with  proper 
care  Iheir  flocks. 

The  subscriber  is ' 
neighbours   for    tbei 

sheep.  He  might  ha^  miilliplied  it  lo  any  reason- 
able amount,  but  preVrs  that  future  facts  should 
speak  for  themselves,  Specially  as  he  contemplates 
an  endeavour  lo  be  usCul  in  the  difl'usion  of  infor- 
malion  on  this  and  ollt  subjects  connecled  with 
agriculture,  and  Impesliat  a  lale  introduction  of 
the  short  horn  cattle  » Tenable  him  In  reciprocate 
benefits  with  a  widely  ttended  grazing  rounlry. 
In  the  reean  time  bis  owiynproved  slock  will  afford 
a  small  supply,  having  cies,  as  he  believes,  from 
three  to  six  months  old,  Sighing  from  SOO  lo  COO 
weight  on  the  foot.  An  arntion  lo  the  cultivation 
of  Ibe  mixed  grasses  has  luch  diminitbed  bis  cor« 
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9  idebted  to  some  of  his  nearest 
ei^ testimony   in    favour   of   his 
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cullivadoii,  .tnil  n*  (he  nitv.ml.t^tM  ol  iMi|tri)vint;  cat- 
tle, anit  >lirr|t  in  parliriil.ir,  litTonua  more  appii- 
rent,  so  in  prupuitiou  uill  (he  cum  culture  be  di- 
minislieil. 

The  juhscriher  sincerely  hope*,  independent  of 
those  selti>h  or  iiitercvlrct  views  (>o  iipp.irrnt  in  all 
our  actions.)  that  the  above  facts  aiul  hints  ma)' 
promote  a  spirit  of  iiiijiiiry  ami  deterniiiiutiun;  that 
it  may  prove  in  due  tune  one  of  those  natural  and 
rational  facdilies,  under  the  wise  direction  of  Pro 
TJJcncc,  to  the  nio>t  importanr  cliaii::e  in  favour  of 
the  renovation  of  our  H;;rioullure:  namely,  that  of 
lubstiluling,  ivilh  the  voluntiry  and  delihir.ite  con- 
sent of  those  who  are  inleresled,  yVee  lor  s/ntre  la- 
bour. KICII.\HU  K.  MliAUE. 

}fTute  Poll,  Frederick  CO.,  fa., Sept.  8,  \9iS. 

CERTIFICATES. 

The  subscriber  is  enabled,  from  personal  obser- 
Tttion  and  experience,  to  certify  fully  and  entirely 
to  Ibe  correctness  of  the  facts  slated  liy  Richard  K. 
Meade,  Esq  ,  in  the  above  publication;  and  he  with 
pleasure  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  thus 
testify  ins;  to  the  remarkable  success  with  which  this 
{gentleman's  ellorts  have  been  crowneil,  and  to  the 
hiRh  value  and  importance  of  the  breed  of  sheep 
thus  obtained,  lie  is  beiler  qualitied  to  cio  this, 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  for  several  years  past 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  viewing  and  cvamin- 
iog  this  flock  thruu^liout  the  whole  season,  and 
eapecially  as  he  has  during  that  period  attended 
closely  and  niinulciv  to  Mr.  Meade's  she.irings, 
taking  samples,  and  frequently  weighing  individual 
fleeces;  in  addition  to  which,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Frederick  county,  to  take  into  view  the  merits  of 
the  different  lots  of  sheep  offered  for  premiums  at 
Winchester,  in  the  fall  of  18i6,  his  attention  was 
particularly  called  to  a  lot  of  these  sheep  to  which 
two  premiums  were  awarded,  as  comblninK,  in  a 
»«ry  high  degree,  size,  beauty  of  form,  and  value  of 
fleece  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

The  flock  of  the  suhscnber  affords  a  striking  il- 
lastralion  of  the  rapid  and  manifest  benefit  to  be 
lerived  from  a  cross  of  this  stock;  having  in  many 
instances  shorn  from  sheep  possessing  not  more  Ihiu 
bree-fourtlis  of  this  blood;  and  without  any  exln- 
rdinary  degree  of  care  or  quantity  of  food,  from 
to  12  lbs.  of  wool. 

In  reference  to  size  and  beauty  of  form,  the  fe- 
eral  improvement  in  bis  flock  has  been  obvio»9, 
nd  some  indiviiluals  of  the  flock,  he  feels  confident, 
ould  in  these  respects  lose  by  a  comp-rison  vilh 
o  sheep  in  our  country,  the  Dishlev  onlv  exee[iied. 

T.  F.  KELSOX. 
Frtderick  counhj,  Sept.  12,  18.'8. 


I  was  present  at  the  last  shearing  of  Mr.  R.  K. 
rieade's  sheep,  and  was  requested  by  hioi  to  pay 
pecial  attention  to  the  weight  of  sheep  and  their 
leeees,  lenglli  and  quality  of  the  »voo ,  order  of  the 
heep  and  cleanness  of  the  wool.  Having  occupied 
idrtof  two  days  in  attending  to  that  duly,  and  hav- 
ng  since  examined  the  above  repor,  in  relation  to 
hat  shearing,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  its 
orrectness.  I  consider  the  wool  'ery  fine  for  its 
englb,  and  remarkably  clean  for  unwashed  wool; 
nd  having  dealt  considerably  in  sheep  myself,  I 
eely  say  I  know  none  worth  conparing  with  his 
heep  for  excellent  qualities  combned. 

THOMAS  KENNERLY. 
Frederick  county,  Sept.  10,  1828. 

I  purchased  in  the  month  of  Say  last,  of  Richard 
'.  Meade.  Esq.,  a  ram  lamb  of  the  first  shear, 
eigbins  16-i  lbs.  and  producin;  It  lbs.  of  fine,  long 
ool,  alter  having  been  first  dvested  of  the  tags. 
le  was  shorn  in  my  immedialepresence. 

JOIN  KERFOOT. 

Frtdtrkk  couiUy,  Sepl.  4,  1828. 


U.VKEWKLL  iSllKKl'-CAlTLE,  &c. 
Recent   iialcs  in   the   I'kiludclphui  Mmkct,  See. 
J.  .S.  Skinxek,  Ki«.  PkUadtlpliia,  Ucl.  B,  IS.'S. 

^i/,— 1  have  been  surprised  1  have  not  heanl  from 
you  lii'fore  this  on  the  subject  of  sheep.  Voii  lulj 
liiivc  the  goodness  to  inform  your  /rieiids,  iIiioukIi 
llie  medium  of  your  us.  ful  pnper,  that  I  have  always 
on  hanil  U.ikeuell  sheep  for  sale,  and  I  might  say, 
with  propriety,  of  the  best  blood  in  this  country  — 
lii  lerenee  might  be  bad  to  the  American  Farmer, 
.No  A,  vol.  S.  The  price  will  be  regul.ited  au'reeably 
lo  the  quality  of  the  sheep.  I  have  on  hand  a  one 
year  old  ram,  got  by  the  Imported  ram  out  of  a  fa- 
vonnle  ,.(ve  of  my  cdd  flock  of  U.ikew.lls,  for  sale, 
piicc  -25  dollars,  delivered  at  French  Town.  Also 
for  sale,  my  Imported  ram  1  purchased  from  you, 3 
years  old,  price  uOdull.irs;  three  spring  ram  lambs, 
two  of  them  out  of  gooil  ewes  of  my  old  flock— the 
price  ij  dollars  each;  the  other  out  of  my  favourite 
Imported  ewe,  got  by  Imported  ram,  50  dollars. 
Superior,  own  brother  to  the  ram  lamb  I  got  of  you; 
be  is  now  running  with  fifty  ewes,  and  is  certainly 
ill  my  estimation,  and  others  who  are  competent 
juJgcs.the  best  ram  we  have  ever  seen,  both  for 
wool  anil  beautiful  firm,  pronounced  by  a  respecta- 
ble victualler  of  Philadelphia  the  fattest  sheep  be 
ever  saw,  previous  to  letting  him  go  with  the  ewes. 

Can  you  inform  me  what  has  become  of  my  old 
coiipanions  in  the  sheep  business,  whom  I  was  for- 
merly so  intimate  with  in  your  city  and  state,  whose 
delii;lit  used  to  be  when  we  met,  to  dwell  on  the 
subject  of  sheep,  the  best  mode  of  management,  &c. 
I  feel  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  the  matter;  I  fear 
they  are  removed  out  of  their  place,  given  up  their 
af.ention  to  the  valuable  animals.  They  used  to 
w.-i(e  me  once  and  awhile  for  a  good  ram  or  two; 
b.it  not  a  word  about  it  for  these  three  last  years, 
except  from  two  of  them;  to  one  I  sold  one  of  my 
oh:  slock  of  rams;  the  other  gpiille:i,aii  asked  my 
price;  I  stated  it  in  a  letter  and  referred  him  to 
yourself,  but  I  have  not  beard  from  him  since.  For 
ray  own  part,  I  can  say  for  t»venty-flve  years  which 
has  past  1  have  been  successful  in  my  sheep;  they 
bave  netted  me  the  best  profits  of  any  other  article 
1  liave  paid  attention  lo  on  my  farm;  they  still  are 
eagerly  sought  alter  by  the  butchers;  the  three  last 
years  justifies  me  in  saying  so.  My  two  last  sales 
was  from  10  dollars  lo  12  dollars  for  40  wethers, 
last  years,  50,  including  cast  off  ewes,  from  5  dolls, 
to  6  and  8  dollars  per  head.  This  month  I  cvpcct 
to  sell  50  head  at  6  dolls.,  off  grass,  part  old  eives. 

Mr.  Exion,  East  New  Jersey,  about  sixty  miles 
from  this  pl.ace,  sold  to  a  butcher  of  this  city,  I  be- 
lieve, 50  or  60  in  number,  off  grass,  last  fall,  for  6 
dollars  per  head;  and  his  son  informed  me  a  few 
days  ago  he  expects  the  same  price  for  about  the 
same  number.tliis  present  season;  these  prices  with 
two  fleeces  of  wool  from  each  sheep;  I  believe  they 
were  past  two  years  old  when  sold.  The  above 
prices  will  satisfy  him,  or  any  other  sheep  man,  for 
paying  strict  attention  to  his  flock. 

He  has  imported  two  Bakewell  rams  from  Eng- 
land, ariived  about  six  weeks.  They  have  no  doubt 
cost  him  a  round  price.  His  son  informed  me  the 
person  whom  his  father  purchased  from,  said  thev 
were  the  first  sheep  of  (he  breed  he  ever  sold,  anil 
he  would  not  have  parted  with  them,  if  the  condi- 
tion was  not  to  take  them  out  of  the  kingdom;  his 
practice  was  not  to  sell,  but  to  let,  from  .SO  to  2fl0 
guineas  per  season.  These  sums  were  obtained  by 
Ibis  gentleman  last  year.  Not  so  in  this  country. 
Every  farmer  has  it  in  his  power  (o  purchase,  at  a 
moderate  price,  good  sheep  of  the  best  blood. 

I  have  a  few  full  blood  Devon  cattle  more  than  I 
wish  to  keep,  for  sale;  beautiful  anil  large  size;  one 
of  them  a  three  year  old  bell,  vcr^-  gentle.  My  ex- 
perience, allliough  but  shor(  in  tins  breed  of  cattle, 
has  convinced  me  they  are  valuable  slock,  and  I 
have  felt  surprised   that  those  who  keep  them  for 


•ale  do  not  nieit  more  rnrouragrmrnt.  I  rannot 
help  thinking  the  lime  will  rome  in  which  they  will 
be  more  sought  alter.  I  wiah  I  cuuld  attend  your 
next  cattle  show  with  some  of  my  stork;  but  my 
dividrd  biisin.sH  brtiveen  this  cily  and  my  larin  in 
Delaware,  puli  it  qmir  out  of  my  power  at  the  pre- 
•ent.  A  line  address..,!  to  me  in  I'hiladelpliia  re- 
specting Block,  at  any  time,  will  be  Mriclly  attended 
lo.  Vuurs,  most  truly, 

JOHN  BAHNEV. 


PROSPECT  OF  COITON  CROP.?. 

Mn.  Skinner,  /'or(  Gi4nm,.»/uj.,  6>,,(.  SB,  I9SB. 

Our  prospects  for  a  cotton  crop  arc  not  quite  so 
good  as  they  weie  two  months  ago,  owing  princi- 
pally tothedroiiKbl  In  the  bc-iiinmg  of  this  month 
we  had  a  remarkably  cool  spell  of  weath.-r,  more  so 
probably  than  was  ever  known  here  so  early.  Firri 
and  blankets,  and  winter  clothes  Wc»re  quite  neces- 
sary; and  the  cotton  received  quite  a  back  set.  It 
is  generally  believed  there  was  some  frost;  a  thing 
llial  never  happens  here  before  October.       P.  H. 


H03.TZCTr!iTUB.B. 


CULTURE  OF  GRAPE,  &c. 
Extract  to  the  Eoitok,  dvted 

Columbia,  Pa.  October  I3tli,  1828. 

I  am  endeavouring  to  concentrate  all  (he  choiet 
varieties  of  grape  vines,  bolh  native  and  foreign,  and 
raising  new  varictiesfrom  seed  and  1  have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  what  I  shall  soon  have  seeding  vines  sur- 
passing the  mosl  delicious  foreign  grape?;  I  have 
now  one  or  two  varieties  from  seed  which  in  my 
opinion,  as  tab!<>  grapes,  rival  many  foreigners,  and 
as  lo  their  quality  of  withstanding  uninjured  our 
winter  frosts  and  sumi/wr /iea<«,  Ihey  have  no  equal 
from  France  or  Germany.  As  the  cullivalion  ol  the 
vine  is  becinning  io  attract  considerable  attention  I 
will  contrlbule  a  few  observations  on  the  siib;ect 
which  1  hope  may  not  prove  altogether  unacrcpta'blr. 

My  belief  (though  contrary  lo  ibe  general  opinion) 
is  that  the  foreign  grapes  are  mostly  injured  by  the 
'jjeut  heat  in  summer:  from  the  cold  wc  can  protect 
them  by  covering  during  Hie  continuance  of  cold 
weather,  but  for  the  heat  we  have  no  remedy,  un- 
less, probibly,  by  planting  Ibem  on  a  north  or  west- 
ern exposure,  though  1  know  not  of  the  experiment 
having  been  tried,  but  from  observing  in  what  way 
nuttire  has  planted  them  I  believe  it  would  succeerj. 
All  the  foreign  grapes  that  I  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  examining,  on  east  and  south  e.vp.mire",  are 
annually  destroyed  by  mildew  which  I  b.lieve  is  oc- 
casioned by  Ibe  sun  shining  on  them  wliil-t  Ihey  are 
wet  from  deic,  whereas  on  a  north  or  west  .situa- 
tion Ihey  are  seldom,  if  ever,  :iffected  by  il.  From 
all  Ihe  observations  I  have  been  able  to  make  on 
uncultivated  nature,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  wild 
vine  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  meridian  sun. 
on  an  elevaled  southern  exposure,  but  what  bad  its 
fruit  annually  dried  and  burnt  up  before  it  came  to 
maturity, while  those  vines  that  are  fruitful  are  usual- 
ly in  low  wet  places,  or  on  the  north  or  west  sides 
of  hills  sltellercd  from  Ihe  scorching  rays  of  Ihe 
sun  by  the  shade  of  trees,  or  Ihcir  own  close  and 
thick  foliage.  Now,  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  almost 
any  pursuit,  it  is  generally  agreeil,  lo  copy  after  na- 
ture is  our  8ur.>»l  guide  ;  why  tlien,  do  wc  pursue  a 
directly  opposite  course  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine? 

I  will  now  endeavour  lo  inform  you  of  my  success 
with  those  seeds,  Stc.  you  sent  me  last  spring. 

1.  SilUwornieggs.  These,  I  presume,  were  kept 
too  warm  on  their  passage,  as  the  little  insects  were 
nearly  all  hatched  at  the  time  I  received  them,  be- 
ing in  February,  it  was  of  course  impossible  lo  pro- 
cure food  for  them  ;  I  however,  some  time  after,  re- 
ceived some  from  Mr.  Randal,  of  Annapolis,  with 
which  I  was  most  fortunate,  and  from  the  produce 
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ollhrsc  I  now  have  several  lliousaml  ej."^s  for  next 
6fa!-on,  or  for  diflributioii,  if  any  genlleiuen  wisli 
tlieni. 

■i.  Large  Cymljlin,  or  Squash.  This  has  been 
kuotvn  hy  Ihe  torni  Cusliaw  in  our  nciu'hljarhooii  lor 
several  years,  as  a  very  line  and  productive  variety 
of  the  squash. 

".S.  Alfalfa,  or  |>ur|ile  Trefoil,  is  the  Luceru  so  high- 
ly sjioken  ol  liy  sonic,  though  I  bplicve  not  suitable 
to  our  piciciil  mode  of  fanning  in  this  jiart  of  the 
counlrv,  uhere  grass  lands  are  not  peruiilled  to  re- 
main longer  than  three,  or  at  roost  four  years,  when 
they  are  a^ain  fcubj'Cted  to  the  operations  of  the 
plough  for  a  crop  of  corn.  Sec." 

4.  l^uinar,  from  South  America.  This  1  believe 
to  be  a  new  vegetable,  and  ros;ret  to  say,  I  did  not 
succeed  »vilh  it,  owiny;  1  suppose  to  Ihe  seed  not  be- 
ing uood.  I  planted  some  of  the  seeds  in  pots,  some 
in'a  hot  bed,  and  some  in  the  open  ground,  several 
ililferent  times,  but  not  a  single  seed  vegetated.  1 
should  like  lo  hear  if  any  other  person  succeeded 
who  received  of  the  seeds. 

5.  lialsani  Apple,  from  Florida.  These  succeed- 
ed and  produced  an  ab:.ndance  of  fruit. 

6.  Isabella  grajie  seed.  Of  this  I  have  some  fine 
plants  and  shall  preserve  them  carefully  until  I  see 
the  produce. 

7  anil  S.  Wheat  and  Lettuce,  from  Mediterranean. 
The  wheat  I  committed  lo  the  earth  immediately, 
and  Ihe  lettuce  I  shall  reserve  for  ne.\t  spring. 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  &c.  J.  B.  G. 
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lion-  I  discover  that  the  sun  is  apt  to  destroy  Ihe 
grapes  from  Ihe  iiiqiorted  vines  by  scorching  them. 
"1  have  appropriated  six  acres  to  a  garden,  in 
which  1  wish  to  cullivale  vegetables  and  fruits.  If 
you  have  any  thing  from  Europe  that  is  novel  to 
us,  that  you  think  would  be  profitable  for  rae  to 
cultivate,  let  me  know.  When  1  was  with  you  1 
bought  Irom  you  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  they  all 
are  doing  well." 


SPANISH  GRAPE  SEED. 

Copy  of  a  Idler  from  J.  Ciible,  Esq-,  nf  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, to  ll'm.  Prince,  proprietor  of  the  LiimiBail 
holuiiic  garden. 

Sir,— I  lake  the  liberty  to  enclose  you  a  few  of 
Ihe  Spanish  grape  seed,  which  I  procured  last  June 
on  what  is  called  the  nortli-wejt  pass  of  the  Rio 
Grand,  or  Rio  del  iNort,  in  Texas,  about  five  hun- 
dred miles  north  west  of  St.  Anthony,  and  about 
one  thousand  from  this  place.  These  grapes  grow 
in  abundance  on  the  Rio  Grand,  and  tolerably  large; 
are  sweet  and  fine  flavoured;  if  cultivated,  no  doubt 
they  will  grow  much  larger. 

I  have  saved  some  to  plant  here;  the  balance  I 
forward  to  you.  J.  0. 

INTHANAIm  IMFKOVEIMIEIirT. 


SCUPPERNON  GRAPES— FEARS,  &c. 
Extract  from  a  letter  from  E.  Smilhcood,  Esq.,  of 

JS'orth  Carolina,  to   fVilliam  Prince,  propriclur  oj 

Ihe  Linnmau  botanic  garden,  relative  to  the  scup- 

pernon  grape,  fyc. 

••1  send  to  you  some  scupperno.i  vines  which  I 
raised  from  the  seed;  some  will  be  black  and  some 
while  grapes.  You  can  tell  the  white  from  the 
black  by  Ihe  runner,  or  in  other  words,  the  quirl 
which  clings  to  the  stake  to  hold  up  the  vine.  The 
quirl  of  the  blark  will  be  of  a  purple  colour;  the 
while  will  be  of  the  colour  of  the  grape.  I  send 
some  pear  and  apple  cuHings;  Ihe  pear  is  called 
sugar  pear.  1  have  gone  through  Ihe  United  Slates, 
and  I  have  seen  no  pear  to  ecpial  them.  Also, 
apples  called  Williams',  from  a  man  by  that  name 
vtho  lived  in  a  very  obscure  part  of  this  slate.  He 
went  on  hoard  of  a  vessel  from  the  north  to  get 
some  necessaries  for  his  family,  and  the  captain 
gave  him  an  apple,  and  he  planted  the  seed,  all  of 
which  was  of  no  account,  e.\cept  one  which  pro- 
duced these  cuttings;  they  keep  Ihe  best  of  any  ap- 
ple; they  are  sound  when  no  other  apple  can  be 
,  found.  I  have  seen  them  on  the  trees  when  Ihe 
frost  had  taken  all  the  leaves  oil';  they  will  not  be 
Rood  to  eat  until  December;  when  first  pulled  they 
are  green  and  hard;  they  are  one  of  the  best  eat- 
ing apples,  and  superior  to  all  others  for  cooking; 
are  not  hanrlsome,  but  of  a  rusty  reil  and  green. — 
If  you  want  any  more  of  the  .Scuppernon  vines,  lei 
me  know  in  time;  lean  send  a  large  qiiaiility  by 
hiving  some  of  the  arbours  eul  down  and  burying 
the  vines;  that  is  the  most  ci  riain  way  to  uct  lliem. 
You  will  also  receive  some  cuttings  of  Ihe  Scup- 
pernon. 'i'he  Muscadel  vine  you  gave  me  is  doing 
well  and  is  a  fine  bearer-  I  have  several  hundreds 
of  Ihem  growing  finely.  I  have  six  acres  in  Ihe 
Scup|)ernon;  tiny  will  bear  this  year.  1  plant  them 
SO  feet  from  each  other. 

"I  am  sorry  that  1  did  not  send  you  some  cuttings 
of  our  native  bunch  grape  which  is  found  in  our 
woods;  lliey  improve  in  flavour  and  size  by  culliva- 
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CANALS. 

Tlie  subjoined  table  gives  an  exhibit  of  the  length  of 
Caiialsjinishcd,  or  in  progress  in  the  United  Stalts 
at  this  epoch,  Jlug.  18.;3. 

Length  in  milei. 

Midillesex   Canal,   Middlesex    County, 
Massachusetts,        .... 

Blackstone  Canal,  in  progress,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,     . 

Farminglon  Canal,  Connecticut,  in  pro- 
Rress 

Hudson  and  Erie  Canal,  completed, 

Hudson  and  Champlain  Canal,  do. 

Oswego  Canal,  .  .         do. 

Ithaca  and  Owega  Rail-road,  proposed, 

Seneca  Canal,  coin|)leted, 

Delaware   and    Hudson     Canal,    New 
York,  in  progress, 

Moris  Canal,  in  progress,  New-Jersey, 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  near 
ly  completed. 

Poll  Deposit  Canal, 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  commen- 
ced lib  .July,  lS'i8, 

Ohio  Slate  Canal,  in  progress, 

Ohio  Miami  Canal,  in  progress, 

Lehigli  Canal,  unfinished. 

Little  Schuylkill  Canal,  incomplete,     ■ 

Conestoira  Canal,  from  Lancaster  lo  Ihe 
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mouth  of  Conesloga 
Schuylkill  Caiia',  completed, 
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7!» 
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1757 
1865 
1044 
2-ilO 


■  It  uiiglit,  however,  be  cullivalcd  in  lots  set  apart  for 
that  |ur|io3e,  and  it  is  incredible  liow  early  and  how 
much  it  affords  for  soiling  horses,  milch  cows,  S.n.  It 
is  truly  astonishing  that  every  farmer  docs  not  cultivate 
it  in  Ihis  way.  Ed.  Au.  Far. 


Uni(Ui  Canal,  completed, 
I'liiiisylvania  Canal,  in  progress, 
llalliniore  and  Ohio  Rail-road, 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  in  progress, 
Louis>ille  Canal,  in  progress,     . 
Canal  Carondelet,  at  New-Orleans, 
Dismal    Swamp  Canal,    Virginia  and 

North  Carolina,      .... 
Santee  navigation,      .         ■         > 
Savannah  and  Altamaha  navigation. 

Of  the  preceding,  neaily  one  third  is  in  actual 
operation,  but  Ihe  list  by  no  means  includes  all  the 
canals  aheady  finished,  in  Ihe  b'nil.d  Slates-  On 
Merriuiac  river,  in  the  Slate  of  New  Hampshire, 
above  Ihe  .Middlesex  Canal,  there  has  hern  very 
extensive  sidr-cuts  completed,  so  as  to  pass  Ihe  nu- 
merous shoal-  and  rapids.  On  Connecticut  river, 
similar  works  have  been   performed.     At\orkHa 
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ijinhaiina.     At   Kicliniond,    in    V'ir;;inia,  the  lower 
(alls   of   James   river  is  also   passed    by  a  canal. 
Along   the  Roanoke,  side-cuts  have  been   eflected; 
ami  in  numerous   other  places,  some  designs  have 
I),  en  carried  into  more  or  less  maturity  lo  meliorate 
the  natural  channels  of  water  by  artificial  improve- 
ment. It  is  geograjdiical  knowledge  which  must  ena- 
ble us  lo  a|i|)ieeiate  the  value  and  distinctly  under- 
stand the  relative  importance  of  works  of  internal 
iinprovenicnt.      i  shall  therefore  proceed  to  a  brief 
sketch    of  the  topography  of  the   river  basins  of 
the    United  Slates,  advancing  from  north-east   to 
soiilhwest.     This  will  admit  a  particular  location  of 
each  of  the  canals  and  railways,  either  executed  or 
designed,  and  will  reduce  the  view  to  regular  order; 
but   before  entering  on   the  to|)ographical  survey 
some  meteorological  prefatory  remarks  are  indispen- 
s.ible.     Discussing  canal   projects,  the  effect  of  re- 
lative height  or  aerial  temperature,  has  been  singu- 
luly  overlooked,  though  so  very  necessary  lo  a  due 
estimate  of  probable  utility.     Indeed,  in  all  our  in- 
leinal  improvements,  whether  roads  or  canals,  our 
minds  are   directed  fur  comparative  data  towards 
the  British  islands,  though  in  point  of  mean  annual 
temperature,  or  in  respect  lo  the  influence  of  winter 
cold  or  summer  heat  on  watercourses,  no  two  re- 
'.;ions  could  be  chosen  presenting  more  contrasted 
phenomena.     Independent  of  some   partial  eleva- 
tions, the  surface  of  the   British  islands  does   not 
rise  to  four  hundred  and   lifiy  feet  above  the  At- 
lantic level,  and  from  Ihe  inllucnce  of  western  irinds, 
breathing  from  an   extensive  ocean,  rain  falls    on 
that  Archipelago,  when  on  similar  latitudes  in  Norlh 
.Vinerica  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow  and  the  ri- 
vers with  ice.     In   summer  again,  Ihe  livers  of  Ihe 
British  islands  are  kept  full  by  a  constant  supply  of    ' 
inoislurc  under  an  ubliijuc  sun,  whilst  in  the  United 
Slates  Ihe  water  is  rapidly  and  permaneolly  evapo- 
rated by  intense  and  continued  beat. 

On  comparing  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Iwo 
oppo.'ing  sides  of  the  .'Vtlaiitic  ouean,  il  is  discover- 
ed that  on  similar  htlilinlos  (he  thermometer  stands 
higher  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  continent 
from  eight  to  fifteen  degrees,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  respective  climates  MXct  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  On  the  eastern  conlinent,  summer  be- 
comes not  simply  wariiur  but  also  drier,  advancing 
from  north  to  south,  ami  though  the  mean  tempera 
lure  is  a  fraction  hi;;hcr  in  thcsoulh  of  Europe  and 
nor'hcrn  Africa,  than  in  the  United  States,  on  thti  ' 
sanre  (laiallel  of  latitude,  the  summers,  and  in  fact 
all  seasons  are  otherwise  much  alike  on  both  con- 
tinetts.  Therefore,  lliongh  iMaine,  New-Hampshire 
and  Vermont  have  a  mean  temperature  like  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  the  seasons  of  the 
former  assimilate,  particularly  in  summer,  to  Ihoso 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Soiilhern  Germany.  \\  hoen  r 
reads  l\ie  Abbe  Rozier's  Cours  d'Jlarieulturc,  will  b« 
convinceillhat  the  climate  along  the  Mediterranean 
has  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Ihe  toulU- 
ern  states  ol  llie  United  States. 

The  meteoroVigy  of  the  latter  section  of  Ibc  earth, 
again,  presenls(ome  peculiar  phenomena.  Tlioii;;ii 
the  mean  of  Hit  entire  year  has  been  found  ne.irly  i 
equal  on  Ihe  Al,intic  coast  and  in  Ihe  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  Jet  the  winters  arc  much  nioru 
severe  to  the  wesivard.  According  to  Lovell's  JNli 
leorolo;;ical  Re:;^tl■r,  formed  from  obscrvatiorn 
made  at  the  diflct.'iil  military  posts,  the  fulluui 
extremes  were  disiDvered: 
In     ISii,    winter   vas    at  )  ^  „,o  <  colder    than    nt 
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the  east, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Ilean,  4.41175" 
Thus  we  ham  Ihaiihe  Hintcrs  of  Ihe  great  cen- 
valley  are  nearlyjbiir  decrees  and  a  half  mors 
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yen,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  caual  passes  the  falls  in  bus- 1  intense  than  those  a  the  Allautic  coast,  aud   if. 
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ll.crcforc,  I^ll.ernul  lines  wore  ilrawi,  from  ll.v 
Atlanirbonlcr  to  .1,..  source,  o.'  lh«  M.-o«n.  «..!.- 
out  »n  »llo«.nrc  lof  .l.tVorencc  of  level.  tl>e  curve 
ofeZl  l>e»t  wouKl  ...tUct  ,o..tl.«  »r.I,  ami  m  some 
,easin5.  no  doubt,  to  tl.c  enor.nou*  »'«""'"«  "f"";^ 
or  ten  degrees,  luu  in  every  winter  Ironi  Ihroo  or 
fou  to  six%r  seven  decree..  It  i»  from  1 1,0  prece- 
ding cause  tl,;,t  tl.e  nvers  of  tl.e,  M.s^..^.pt..  l"**". 
«re  annually  frozen  so  n.uch  farther  .outli.lban  are 
those  on  the  AlLinlic  slope.  .  :.„  the 

In  this  cstin.atc  I  have  not  brought  u.to  view  the 
effect  of  dillerencc  of  level,  since,  though  not  no- 
ticed by  Ur.  Lovell.  relative  height  no  douM  pro- 
duced its  part  of  the  extremes  slated;  but  the  real 
cause  of  the  phenomena  is  the  prevalence  of  w«"^"' 
winds,  sweeping  from  an  Immense  elevated  and  Iro- 
len  interior.  An  idea  once  prevailed,  and  is  no! 
yet  altogether  cxi-loded.  that  clearing  land  mehoral- 
ed  the  climate  of  a  country;  and  larther  that  the 
winters  of  central  iNorlh  Amciica  were  comp^r.i- 
lively  milder  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  may 
well  excite  surprise  that  such  opinions  could  ever 
be  entertained  for  a  moment;  but  now  lliey  are 
happily  dissipated  by  -iclual  experiment,  llie  wiii- 
terVof  the  central  parts  of  iNortli  America  are  found 
much  more  severe  than  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
and  that  severity  found  increasing  as  ail\ance  is 
made  towards  inlcrminuble  open  plains  cleared  by 

the  hand  of  nature.  r  ,i  .     i 

On  the  other  hand,  the  suminers  of  the  central 
basin  arc  also  more  intense  than  those  of  the  At- 
lantic coast.  In  Ur.  Lovell's  estimates  the  extremes 
of  summer  were:  „,,  „       ... 

In  ISi-i.  higher  in  the  west  ti-GT"  than  in  the  cast. 

13'23,  do.  GOb"  do. 

18i4  do.  .4.58''  do. 

l8-'5.  do.  7.42°  do. 


IiADIES'  DEFAHTIVXEMT. 


Mean,  6.18° 
These  elements  drawn  from  actual  observation 
decider  a  problem  I  was  once  very  much  ridiculed 
for  statin".  "1  hat  was,  that  the  seasons  were  much 
more  uniform  on  the  Atlantic  coast  than  on  the 
Mississippi  basin."  This  is  now  most  completely 
con6rmed,  and  to  an  extent  I  did  not  myself  expect. 
If  an  Isothermal  line  was  again  drawn  (roin  the  sum- 
mer extremes,  it  would  inflect  in  a  contrary  .lircc- 
tion  from  that  of  winter,  and  the  two  lines  at  their 
western  divergence  woi.ld  be  separated  10.5S7o« 
If  for  instance  we  sought  a  point  or  region  ol  the 
Mississippi,  of  equal  winter  temperature  with  Balti- 
more it  would  be  discovered  near  N  .  lat.  3o,  in  cen- 
tral Arkanzas,  and  an  Isothermal  line  drawn  between 
the  extremes  would  range  nearly  along  the  main 
body  of  the  Appalachian  system  of  mountains.  On 
the  contrary,  if  a  summer  curve  was  traced,  it  would 
pass  from  Baltimore,  over  the  central  parls  of  the 
Hale  of  Ohio,  and  reach  the  iMissi.ssi|.pi  about  Prai- 
rie du  Cbicn,  and  the  Missouri,  below  the  Mandan 

villages.  J  ,    . 

Every  thing  else  being  supposed  equal,  the  exces- 
sive frosts  of  winter  and  droughts  of  summer,  the 
latter  even  more  particularly  than  the  foriinr,  must 
give  a  preference  to  roads  over  canals:  since  it  must 
be  evident,  that  the  very  same  causes  which  dete- 
riorate or  interrupt  the  uses  of  the  former,  put  the 
latter  moile  of  conveyance  in  the  best  slate.  A 
canal,  if  either  frozen,  ileprived  of  water,  or  broken 
at  any  point,  its  benelils  cease  for  the  niomenl;  the 
interrujitions  of  a  road  are  avoidable  at  small  com- 
parative inconvenience.  VV.  D. 


A«i  Affectinh  Cask  ok  Suicipe. 
The  following  melancholy  instance  of  Rclfde- 
striiction  occurred  on  Sunday  week.  A  Mr.  Sale 
procured  a  bed  at  the  While  Hart,  Milhank,  VVest- 
niinsler,  and  on  .Monday  morning  he  was  called  by 
Ihc  landlord,  but  no  reply  being  obtained,  suspicion 
arose,  and  the  door  of  the  room  was  forced,  when 
Ihc  poor  man  was  found  lying  in  Ihc  bed  quite  dead. 
On  the  dressing  table  was  found  a  paper  with  pow- 
der in  it,  and  a  glass  that  had  contained  gin  and 
water.  From  his  pockets  were  taken  some  pawn- 
brokers' tickets,  a  new  half-inch  cord,  two  phials 
(hat  had  contained  laudanum,  and  the  following 
pathetic  letter  addressed  to  his  wife: 

"My  poor  Ann,— I  can  never  hope  to  be  forgiven 
liv  you,  or  that  )ou  will  remember  me  in  any  other 
h-ht  than  one  that  has  brought  poverty  and  dis- 
tress on  you  and  the  poor  dear  children,  h  ou  have 
deserved  a  better  fate  than  what  you  have  had  with 
iiie— you  have  borne  our  miseries  with  patience 
and  resignation,  and  I  hope  the  Almighty  Ciod  will 
raise  you  up  a  friend  in  your  exiremily.  The  dis- 
tress lleavc  you  in  is,  indeed,  great;  but  what  can 
I  do?  All  our  fi  lends  are  tired  out,  and  your  family 
will  not  look  at  mc  for  what  1  have  brought  you  to— 
and  the  poor  dear  giils.  what  will  become  ul  tliem! 
lelt  without  a  father  and  protector,  in  a  wide  wick- 
ed world!  Poor  Jane  will  not  forget  me!  (alluding 
10  his  daughter]— and  the  little  M.ry  Ann  [another 
daughter]  will  ask  "where  is  poor  father  gone?"— 
[Some  of  the  jurors  were  powerfully  afiecled  when 
the  coroner  arrived  at  this  part.]  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leathlcy,  1  am  afraid,  will  not  look  on  you,  but 
hope  what  1  have  dcme  may  not  entirely  deprive 
you  of  their  friendship.  Would  to  God  I  had  died 
before;  I  should  then  have  lain  in  the  same  grave 
uith  the  poor  dear  departed  boy,  lalluding  to  his  .son 
hitely  dead]  I  have  never  ceased  to  think  ol  him, 
poor  fellow,  cinee;  my  misconduct  was  the  means 
of  his  death:  I  never  could  forgive  my.self;  it  ha.* 
always  preyed  upon  my  mind,  so  that  I  cuuld  not 
settle  to  any  thin;;.  Oh!  God,  I  have  taken  the 
dreadful,  the  fatal  draught;  and  may  the  AIniighly, 
in  his  infinite  mercy,  forgive  me,  and  receive  my 
soul  I  Mi<y  he  protect  you,  and  my  poor  dear  chil- 
dren through  life,  and  grant  that  some  benevolent , 
friend  mayassist  you  in  your  allliction.  I  begin  to 
feel  the  poison  operate.     May  the  Lord  receive  my  I 

soul!"  .         ,    r       .1, 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  given  before  the 
coroner,  that  the  deceased  had  been  a  surveyor,  but 
so  much  reduced,  in  circumstances,  that  Ins  wife 
and  children  had  undergone  more  privations  than  il 
is  possible  to  conceive.  On  ihe  day  before  Ihc  sui- 
cide, he  went  home,  but  linding  Ihe  family  without 
the  means  of  sustaining  life,  be  left  the  house  and 
never  returned  more.  A  verdict  of  insanity  was 
returned,  and  the  coroner  and  jury  entered  into  a 
subscription  on  behalf  of  the  poor  widow  and  her 
two  children.  [English  papn: 


in  the  choice'  nl  a  wile,  that  very  many  virluoiiii  and 
most  excellc:iit  women  are  negheteil.  by  men  who 
are  not  aware  that  an  amiable  di'pnsitioii  and  good 
principles  are  Ihc  best  dowry  that  a  woman  ran 
confer  upon  her  husband.  Many  of  Ihe  unmarried 
females,  who  are  the  object  of  Ihc  dull  and  unman- 
ly jests  of  such  writers  as  those  to  whom  we  hare 
alluded,  niiglil.  if  married,  have  proveil  invaluable 
treasures  to  Iheir  husbands  :  we  say  invaluable  trea- 
sures, because  an  amiable  and  accomnlinlicd  wife  is 
incomparably  the  greatest  blessing  thai  can  fall  to 
Ihc  lot  of  man  ;  such  a  wife,  in  reality,  as  is  pictur- 
ed in  fancy  by  the  admirable  author  of  the  Economy 
of  Life.  Such  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life  may  not 
be  common,  but  we  happen  to  know  that  there  are 
such  things,  and  that  they  arc  above  all  price. 
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The  following  table,  constructed  by  Dr.  Granville 
from  an  examination  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  cases  in   lying-in  hospitals,  &.c.  is  the  first  ever 
submitted  to   females  to  exhibit  their  chances  of 
marriage  at  various  ages. 
Years  of  age.    I     Years  of  age.        Years  of  age. 
85     at     22 
59     at     23 
53     at     24 
36     at     25 
24     at     26 
23     at     27 
22     at     28 
17     at     29 
9     at     30 
It   is  a  curious   fact,  that  if  a  woman   marries  at 
iHcnty-onc  or  twenty-two,  and  is  placed  under  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances  for  the  following  fifteen 
years,  as  women  at  fourteen,  fifteen  and  nineteen, 
marrying  at  that  age,  may  be  supposed  to  be  under, 
she  will  produce  the  same  number  of  children  a* 
Ihc  latter  ^^ould,  though  the  party  marry  eight  years 
later. 
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A  woman  out  of  temper,  is  like  a  gale  in  Ihe  Day 
of  Biscay— dangerous  by  adverse  currents. 

That  which  is  bought  cheap,  is  generally  tho 
dearest. 

It  is  with  men  as  with  barrels— the  emptiest  maka 
the  most  sound. 


SrOB.l!IS70  OZiXO. 


A  seventh  call  of  15/.  per  share  has  juM  been 
m»de  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Uail-road 
shareholders,  which  has  been  promptly  answered. 
Such  has  been  the  increased  eonfiilence  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  this  great  undertakinu'.  "i'''  shares 
are  now  selling  at  a  premium  of  30/.  10' .  and  very 
f«w  in  Ibe  market  l^"C-  '<»• 


(Extract  from  an  English  Paper.) 
Our  correspondent's  censure  of  Ihe  mean,  unman- 
ly pi;,cliceofmakinga  bull  of  old  niai.ls  is  very  well 
meii^cl.  The  habit  is  an  unequivoi  al  sign  of  a  vul- 
gar, ill  regulated  mind,  and  is  most  otlensivc  and 
rev., 'ing  to  every  person  of  feeling  and  ilelicacy.— 
Many  "T  those  females  who  lead  single  lives  have 
been'ic  'luenced  in  their  choice  by  motives  equally 
cre(!i';."le  to  their  judgment  and  moral  character  — 
A  xvomaii  may  be  amiable,  accomplished,  and  ad- 
fnu  ibly  suiied  by  nature  and  cdiicalion  to  fulfil  the 
(•  ilii'S  of  a  wife  and  mother,  and  yet  she  may  nevi-r 

I  ave  been  seriously  addressed  by  the  man  for  whom 
she  could  fe(j  ibat  allachmeni  and  respect,  willioui 
which  marriage  is  a  stale  of  unsupportable  Ihr.dilom 

II  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  look  mainly  to  wealth 


BROAD  ROCK  (Va  )  RACKS. 

First  Day—k  sweepstakes  for  $200.  two  mile 
heals,  half  forfeit.  For  this  race,  four  colls  by  Sir 
Chirles  were  entereil,  which  was  won  with  consi- 
derable ease  by  Mr.  Wynne's  s.  f.  at  two  heats.— 
lime,  1st  heat,' 3m  5t;s.;  2d  heat,  3m.  5Gs. 

Second  Bail  —The  Proprielor's  Purse,  $200,  two 
mile  heats,  was  conlen.led  for  by  Mr.  H.irnson  s 
Susan  Robinson,  Mr.  Bolls'  Sparn.whawk,  Dr.  Uol- 
li„.-'s  Brunette,  Mr.  Johnson's  Snow  Storm.  Mr. 
Moody's  Palemon.and  Mr  Graves'  Marcella.  and 
won  at  three  heats  by  Snow  Storm.  Brunette  taking 
tlie  first  heat.  Time.  1st  heal,  3m.  SOs.;  2d  heal, 
3m.  5I.S.;  3d  heat.  3m.  53s. 

Tlwd  Day.--TU  Jockey  Club  Purse,  »500,  wa. 
cnnlended  for  by  Dr.  Boiling's  Ariel  Mr.  Johnson  i 
Trumpator.  Mr.Boll.s'  Lafayette.  Mr  Graves  Hip- 
,,ona,and  Mr.  Moody's  Pioneer,  w^bich  wa.«.  w^on  by 
Aiiel  at  4  beats,  Lafayette  and  1  .umpator  taking 
the  1st  and  3d  heals,  and  Ariel  the  2d  and  4lb.- 
The  last  beat  was  ruu  in  5m.  47s. 
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AM?:UICAN  FARMER. 


(Oct.  24,  1828. 


WASHLNGTON  JOCKEY  CLUB  RACES. 

Fmt  /Jill/  —$400,  four  mile  lieats.  The  purse 
was  won  by  Mr.  Poller's  bay  horse  Bachelor,  beat- 
ing "ilh  apparent  ease  his  coiiipelilors,  Rlr.  Pow- 
der's horse  Florival,  and  Mr.  Lloyd's  horse  Corn- 
wallis. 

Hecond  Day.—^lOO,  two  mile  heals.  The  purse 
«as  taken  by  Mr.  Uixon's  brown  horse  Intliislry,  in 
two  heats,  beating  Mr.  Poller's  Marshal  Ney,  and 
dislancinj;  Mr.  Uilih'i  Caradock. 

Third  Daij.~i.MO.  three  mile  heals.  The  purse 
was  won  by  Mr-  IJixon's  brown  horse  Industry, 
beating  Mr.'Polter's  Mulatto  Mary,  and  Governor 
Spring's  Forester. 


XMEISCEZiLASI'EOVS. 
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NORFOLK  JOCKEY  CLUB  RACES, 

First  Day — 2  nii7e  heals. 
Mr.  Garrison's  b.  m.  Polly  Hopkins,  1 

Mr.  Johnson's  blk.  h-  Star, 
Mr.  Harrison's  b.  Ii.  Corpora!  Trim, 
Time,  Ist  heat,  3m.  485.;  2d  do-  3m. 
Second  Day — 3  mile  heats. 
Dr.  Bollins's  s.  m.  S^ily  Hope, 
Mr.  Ingram's  b-  m.  Reputation, 

Time,  1st  heat,  5m.  54s.;  2d  do-  5m 
Third  Day — 4  mile  heals- 
Dr.  Boiling's  g.  m-  Ariil, 
Rlr.  Garrison's  b.  h-  Iianhoe, 
Mr.  Johnson's  b.  h.  Trum[ialor, 

Time,  1st  heal,  Sm-  20s.,  2d  do-  7m.  43s, 
Fourth  Day—'i  mile  heats- 
Mr.  Garrison's  b.  m-  Polly  Hopkins, 
Dr.  Boiling's  b.  m.  Brunette,  ii 

Dr.  Minge's  b.  h.  Fid,  3 

Time,  1st  heat.  3m.  43s.;  2d  do.  3m.  48s. 
Fifth  Day — mile  heats- 
Mr.  Garrison's  b.  b-  Ivanhoc,  1 

Dr.  Minge's  s.  m.  Sally  Drake,  2 

Time,  1st  heal,  Im.  483.;  2d  do.  Im-  50s. 
Im-  54. 

.  ELKTON  RACES. 

Will  be  run  over  the  F.lkton  Course  on  the  4//i 
day  nf  JVovember  next — First  day,  two  miles  and  re- 
peal, (or  a  purse  of  100  dollars. 

Second  day,  Ibree  miles  and  repeat,  for  a  purse 
of  200  dollars.     Four  horses  to  enter  each  day. 

The  third  day,  one  mile,  three  best  out  of  live,  for 
a  purse  of  50  dollars,  each  horse  putting  in  Twenty 
dollars,  and  the  winning  horse  to  be  entitled  to  the 
whole  sum,  carrying  one  hundred  pounds  each. 

To  br  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  Marvland  As- 
iocialion.  R.  C.  LUSBY. 

Elklon,  Oct.  18. 


3d  do, 


The  lines  lo  a  Roein.  that  (lew  in  at  the  window 
of  Mr-  GKitu.ME,  will  be  read  willi  no  regretted  loss 
oftimr. 

"  From  snowy  Plains,  and  icy  Sprays, 

From  moonless  Isiiihls,  and  sunless  days, 

Welcome,  pnnr  liiid!   I'll  cherish  thee; 

]  love  thee,  for  thou  truslcst  me. 

Thou  necil'st  not  ilread  a  Captive's  doom  ; 

No  !   freely  flnller  rounil  my  room  ; 

Perch  on  my  Lule's  remaining  string, 

And  sweetly  of  (he  Summer  sing. 

'I'hat  note,  that  Summer  note  I  know  ; 

It  wakes  at  once  and  soothes  my  wo, 

I  see  the  woods,  I  see  the  slream, 
I  sec — ah,  slill  prolong  the  dream  ; 
Still  wilh  tliy  sung,  those  scenes  renew, 

Tho'  through  my  tears,  they  reach  my  view. 
Thus  heedless  of  llie  raging  blast, 
Thou'lt  dwell  with  jiic,  till  Winter's  pasi ; 
And  when  the  Primrose  tells,  'lis  Sf.hino, 
And  when  the  Thrush  begins  lo  sing. 
Soon  as  I  hear  the  woodfind  song, 
I'll  set  tliee  free,  to  join  the  throng  I" 


PATENT  CARRL\GE  WHEEL. 
Patent  granted  to  Daviu  Bentley,  of  Eccles,  Lan- 
cashire, (Eng  )  for  an  Imiiroved  Carriage  IFheel, 
'I'his  carriage  wheel  is  framed  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, with  a  view  lo  make  it  altogether  stronger,  and 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  common  nave,  llial  is 
much  weakened  by  the  mortices  made  in  it  for  the 
spokes,  which  come  so  close  together,  as  to  leave  a 
much  smaller  portion  of  wood,  to  connect  the  parts 
at  each  side  of  them,  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  metal  bo.x  of  the  wheel  in  Mr.  Bcfolley's 
mode  of  construction  is  larger  than  commonly  used, 
and  has  as  many  semi-cylindrical  grooves,  or  shal- 
low channels,  made  parallel  to  the  axle  at  the  sur- 
faces of  Its  two  extremities,  as  there  are  spokes 
in  the  wheel,  one  half  of  the  number  being  made 
at  one  end,  and  the  other  half  at  the  other  end, 
and  so  arranged,  that  the  divisions  between  the- 
semi-cylindrical  grooves  at  one  end  of  the  box, 
shall  be  opposite  to  the  central  bottom  lines  of  the 
similar  grooves  at  ils  other  exiremily;  the  box  has, 
besides,  four  pieces  about  an  inch  high  and  broad, 
and  about  half  the  length  of  the  box,  projecting 
from  ils  midiUe  at  light  angles  lo  each  other,  whose 
use  is  lo  keep  the  nave  from  iMrning  on  the  box. 

The  wooden  nave  being  Hi  inly  driven  on  the  box 
so  prepared,  has  excavations  made  at  right  angles 
to  the  axles  al  each  of  its  extremities,  opi>osile  to 
the  semi-cylindrical  grooves;  each  of  which  exca- 
vations is  lilted  for  the  reception  of  the  butt  of  a 
spoke,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  inner  ends  of  the 
spokes  may  come  closely  in  contact  w  ilh  the  grooves 
of  the  metal  box,  while  their  outer  extremities  shall 
terminate  in  the  plane  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  close 
lo  the  iron  lire;  and  as  this  plane  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  nave,  every  pair  of  the  spokes 
will,  when  viewed  across  the  wheel,  appear  lo  (brm 
two  sides  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  nave  is  the 
base, and  will,  in  fact,  t;ive  the  wheel  all  the  stiengdi 
sideways  which  triangular  framing  is  ever  found  to 
produce,  wherever  it  is  introduced.  A  circular  me- 
tal plate  is  then  placed,  vertically,  on  the  axle  at 
each  end  of  the  nave,  having  cavities  made  at  their 
centres  to  admit  of  this  arrangement,  and  being 
perforated  opposite  lo  each  division  between  the 
spokes  in  two  places,  for  the  transmission  of  iron 
scruw  bolts;  which,  passing  across  between  them 
(hrough  the  nave,  are  drawn  tight  by  nuts,  so  as  to 
press  the  plates  against  the  ends  of  the  nave,  and 
lirmly  secure  the  inner  exiremities  of  the  spokes, 
against  the  sides  of  which  they  are  also  pressed  by 
the  action  of  the  nuts  on  the  screw  bolls. 

The  iron  tire,  or  rim  of  Iho  wheel,  is  one  con- 
tinued hoop,  and  is  made  hollow  at  its  inner  side 
iiixt  the  felloes, and  rounded  at  its  external  surface, 
so  as  to  present  a  nearly  semi-circular  section,  il  it 
were  cut  across  in  any  pari;  the  felloes  are  lilled  so 
as  lo  lie  close  to  the  internal  cavlly  of  this  houp, 
and  when  the  several  parts  of  the  wheel  arc  to  be 
[)uf  togilher,  after  being  filled  to  each  other,  Ihe 
outer  e.vtremilies  of  the  sfiokes  are  liisl  put  inio 
the  iDOrlires  made  for  them  in  ihe  felloes,  tli.-n  these 
latter  are  arrangfil  in  Ihcir  [ilaces,  within  Ihe  cavity 
of  Ihe  hoop;  alter  which,  or  at  the  same  lime,  the 
inner  ends  of  Ihe  spokes  are  placed  In  the  cavities 
prrp.ired  for  them,  in  Ihe  opposite  side  of  Ihe  nave; 
and,  laslly,  Ihe  rounil  end  plates  are  fa-tened  lo 
each  .side  of  (be  nave  by  the  holts;  Ihe  nuts  ol 
whieh  in  being  turned  up  light,  besi.les  keeping  the 
inner  ends  of  the  spokes  in  their  places,  as  iiii-ntion- 
cd,  will,  according  lo  the  patentee,  have  the  farther 
effect  of  pressing  their  outer  exircmilies  against  the 
libop,  by  causing  Ihe  inner  ends  of  those  al  Ihe  op- 
posite sides  of  Ihe  nave  to  come  closer  together 
All  Ihe  nuts  are  placeil  at  Ihe  carriage  side  of  Ihe 
I  nave,  and,  (o  prevent  tin  ir  gelling  loose  by  the  mo 
I  lion  of  the  wheel  when  in  use,  they  are  arranged  so 


as  lo  he  in  two  concentric  circles  a  small  distanca 
asunder,  and  after  they  are  screwed  up  tight,  a  ring 
that  is  made  of  Ihe  exact  size  of  Ihe  space  between 
the  two  circles  of  nuts,  is  fastened  into  it  by  wood 
screws,  so  that  none  of  them  can  be  turned  agaia 
in  any  material  degree  until  this  ring  be  removed. 

As  the  felloes  are  at  first  merely  placed  loose 
witliin  the  cavity  of  the  hoop,  as  mentioned,  some 
farther  fastening  and  bracing  will,  of  course,  become 
necessary  for  them,  and  the  method  which  the  pa- 
tentee takes  for  this  purpose,  is  to  place  small 
wedges  in  two  places  at  opposite  sides  of  Ihe  rim, 
between  their  ends,  pointing  towards  Ihe  rim,  and  a 
small  screw  bolt  being  put  through  each  of  these 
wedges  in  the  same  direction,  and  also  passini; 
through  holes  made  for  them  in  the  hoop,  are  drawn 
tightly  against  this  latter,  by  nuts  al  ils  outside,  by 
which  means  the  wedges  are  made  to  enter  farther 
between  Ihe  ends  of  Ihe  felloes,  and  thereby  lo  pres» 
them  against  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  the  in- 
tended effect  above  mentioned. 

'J'lie  wheel  is  represented  in  the  drawing  that  ac- 
companies the  specification,  as  having  nine  spokes, 
and  nine  pairs  of  bolts  across  the  nave,  in  the  in- 
tervals between  their  inner  extremities. 


The  Dog-rib  Indians,  who  are  derived  from  Ihe 
same  stock  wilh  the  Chipew'y,^ns,  say  that,  accor- 
ding lo  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  Ihe  first  man 
was  named  Chapewee.  He  found  Ihe  world  vicW 
slocUod  wilh  food,  and  he  created  children,  to 
whom  he  gave  two  kinds  of  fruit,  the  black  and  the 
white,  but  forbade  them  lo  eat  the  black.  Having 
thus  issued  his  commands  for  the  guidance  of  hit 
family,  he  took  leave  of  Ihem  for  a  time,  and  made 
a  long  excursion  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
sun  to  the  world.  During  this,  his  first  absence, 
his  children  were  obedient  and  ate  only  the  while 
fruit,  but  they  consumed  it  all:  the  consequence 
was,  that  when  he  a  second  time  absented  himself 
to  bring  the  moon,  and  they  longed  for  fruit,  thej 
forgot  Ihe  orders  of  their  father,  and  ate  of  tho 
black,  which  was  the  only  kind  remaining.  He  was 
much  displeased  on  his  return,  and  told  Ihem  that 
in  future  Ihe  earth  would  proiluce  bad  fruits,  and 
that  Ihey  would  be  lormenlcd  by  sickness  and  death 
— penalties  which  have  attached  to  his  descendant! 
lo  the  present  day.  Chapewee  himself  lived  so 
long  that  his  throat  was  worn  out,  and  he  could  no 
longer  enjoy  life;  but  he  was  unable  to  die,  unlil,  at 
his  own  request,  one  of  his  people  drove  a  bcaver- 
toolli  into  his  head.         [Captain  Franklin's  Journey. 


A  Family  ok  Gre.\t  Men. — In  Denton,  near 
.Manchester,  resnies  a  family  of  Ihe  name  of  How- 
ard, halters  by  trade,  of  whom  Ihe  father  and  two 
sons  (Ihe  father  and  brolhers  of  Mr.  Samuel  How- 
ard of  this  town.)  together  wei;;h  1030  lbs.  The 
mother  is  only  five  IVel  two  inches  in  height,  and 
weighs  not  more  (ban  I  10  lbs.  'J'he  name.H,  ages, 
height,  and  weight  of  the  father  and  two  sons  are 
as  follows: 
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TO    AVOID  FIIEEZINO. 

When  travellers  are  benighled  in  snow,  they 
niiglil  frequently  be  saved  by  coveting  ihemselves 
in  il,  except  a  small  aperture  for  aii;  in  which  siliia- 
lian  Ihe  lire*  of  hares,  sheep  and  other  animals  are 
so  often  preserved,  'I'he  snow,  both  in  respect  to 
Its  eoiiiponent  parts,  and  lo  the  air  in  its  pores,  i»  a 
bad  cuuduclur  of  heat,  and  will  tberefurc  keep  out 
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the  exlorinl  rolil,  aiul  in  llir  «\«lrr,  ivlion  |iirl  ol 
it  (lis.Holvrs.  is  Mllractr.l  tiilo  llie  \MTr*  uf  the  ro- 
mainilor  of  il,  the  jiilimiion  of  an  xniin.d  benealli  il 
is  |wrfoclly  dry;  anil  if  li>'  is  in  roiilarl  with  Un- 
earth he  is  ill  a  ili-^rri;  ofhi-al  hi'twrcn  -19,  the  mi- 
diiiiii  heat  of  the  r.irili,  ami  32.  Ihc  freizinK  poiiii; 
tli.it  is  40  ilo;;ri-es  uf  hi-at,  in  ivhicli  a  man  thus  co- 
vered will  be  as  warm  as  in  bed. 

[  Zoonoomia,  r.  ii.  p.  309. 

TO  AVOID  CATCHING  COLD. 

Whencomins  oiil  of  very  cold  air  in  which  Ton 
have  long  boiMi,  avoid  hcalinsc  dr-nks,  or  a  cfosi- 
room,  or  a  l;ir;;ii  fire,  or  an  unusual  portion  of  bi-d 
elothe*.  NVIial  is  termed  cdfc/ii/ig' coW  ouj;hl  rather 
to  be  termed  ealching  a  hcnt,  for  which  the  cohl 
onlj  predisposes  the  body.  The  old  sayinp/'feed  a 
cold,  Sir"  has  been  a  very  mischievous  one.  The 
pleurisy  commences  its  attack,  not  while  the  body 
is  exposed  to  cold,  but  after  the  application  of  an 
undue  degree  of  the  stimulus  of  heat  and  food,  and 
commonly  when  in  bed. 
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BiLTiMORG,  Friday,  Octubek  i-l,  \Si%. 


Thi  Late  Cattle  Show. — As  il  will  perhaps 
be  expected  that  we  should  describe  the  late  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  we 
proceed  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  it,  as  it  must  have 
appeared  to  the  general  spectator  ;  with  a  few  re- 
flections that  occurred  to  ourselves  as  a  member  ol 
>D  Institution  in  which  we  have  no  particular  inter- 
est, and  about  which  we  have  never  felt  any,  except 
as  we  have  viewed  it,  as  an  association  highly  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  prosperity  and  the  character  of 
the  .'2gTic»/(ur«/ community,  if  properly  understood 
and  duly  supported  by  those  who  ou;;ht  to  under- 
stand and  support  it — we  iiie:in  the  praclical  rarnier> 
and  planters  ol  the  country — </ioje  who  make  llieiy 
livelihood  by  the  ciillure  of  the  soil. 

The  pens  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of  neat 
tattle  have  never  been  better  filled  than  at  the  lale 
show.  The  North  Devon*,  descended  chiedv  from 
the  slock  sent  to  this  country  by  that  opulent  ami 
liberal  English  commoner,  Mr  Cocke,  were  the  mo»l 
numerous,  and  their  condiliun,  in  most  cases,  evinc- 
ed the  good  treatment,  and  in  that,  the  true  econoni\ 
of  their  owners.  There  were'also  lo  be  seen  ^h  nl 
horns  of  the  pure  blood  supporting  their  established 
and  high  character;  but  owing,  probably,  to  their  yet 
bit;h  price,  the  full  blonds  uf  (hat  race  were,  as  at  oui 
la>t  exhibition,  exhibited  only  by  one  gentleman — in- 
deed it  is  remarkttde,  ami  may  be  so  menlinned  e-i 
pauant,  that  the  full  blouds  of  ihe  imported  breeiN. 
Devon  and  iShorl  Iforns,  are  cxhibiled  now  by  the 
tauie  proprietors  and  by  lh(ise  alone  who  lia\e 
possessed  and  exhibited  lliem  for  several  years  pa^l 
Yet  not  a  few  of  their  prou'eny  have  been  up  to  this 
time  sold,  at  and  above  §100  per  head,  and  we  hap- 
pen to  know  that  the  produce  of  one  of  the  Di'Von 
tows  belontsiiig  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  have 
been  sold  for  upwards  of  S.iOO. 

Thnu;;b  we  are  sorry  to  mention  it,  Ihe  fact  wa>. 
remarkable,  Ihat  of  the  neat  cattle  very  few  wi  ih 
sent  to  Ihe  ground  Irom  more  than  two  or  llireft  niihs 
from  the  cily.  I'o  tbi>  we  may  except  Ihe  cases  ol 
the  cattle  sept  by  Uco  of  the  TruHeet,  much  to  ihiir 
eredit  in  evuv  view;  and  a  fine  grass  fed  biilloi  k 
by  Mr.  De  Gourry  sent  for  premiuDi  and  for  sale, 
from  Queen  .iime's  county. 

We  louked  in  vain  in  Ihe  pen  which  was  wort  lo  be 
occupied  by  beaulil'ul  animals  from  llie  pel  farm  id 
an  old  and  siiiriteil  friend  in  Ihe  District,  who  is  not 
apt  to  flag  when  prompted  by  his  never  failing  sen-e 
of  benevolence  and  public  duty.  The  absence  of  bi- 
•tock  was  particularly  regarded  as  a  bad  '-sign  ol 
tba  times,"  and  of  the  waning  zeal  even  of  amateurs. 


If  III  firt.  Ihe  calllo  sent  by  llie  I'ruv  rn- 

I  iiy  (not  the  corresponding;  secretary  1  of  llio  Syciely 
li.id  been  wilhdiawn,  lliere  whiilil  liavc  beeii.cxcept- 
ini;  Ihe  venerable    Mr.  Patterson's,  scarcely  a  «iiHi 
ciriit  number  left  on  Ihe  ground   to  propagate  their 
race. "    When  therefore  we  say  Ihat  llie  show,  as  res 
peels  neat  callle  was  equal  to  wli.it  il  has  been  berc- 
I  dure,  it  is  well  lo  iimlerstami  that  the  public  is  in- 
debted for  Ihe  display  in  that  dep.irlment  almosl  ex- 
cliiv'ivfly  to  those  to  whom    the  manai;enieiit  of  Ihe 
Society  is  confideil.     Of  these   gentlemen   it  is  bul 
JMsIJcn  lo  say,  that  they  have  endeavoured  for  more 
ill  til  live  years  with  a  persevering  assiduity  which 
does  Ihem  honor,  to  induce  the  Fanners  of  llie  nei;;li- 
borliood  and  Ihe  Slate  lo  appreciate  and  countenance 
111-  objects  for  which  the  society  was  esl.iblisbed. — 
riiey   have  continued   lo  hold   regular  meetings  of 
Iheir  board,   subjects  of  primary   importance  have 
been  discussed — schemes  of  premiums  believed  to 
be  best  adapted  to  elicit  the  skill  and  good  manage- 
ment of  the  husbandman  have  been  framed  with  de- 
liberation and  care — Ihcy  have  invited  suggestions 
Iron)  any  respectable  (piarter — they    have  collected 
fuiuls  to  purchase  premiums,  for  the  most  part  from 
liberal  men  who  have  no  direct  concern  in   agriciil 
tun;  receiving  comparatively  but  little  support,  and 
soiuelimes  enduring  Ihe  mortification  of  ungracious 
refusal  from  those  for  whose  immediate  benefii  alone 
the  Society  was  incorporated  ;  in  short  they   have 
freely   given  their  lime  and  their  contributions  to 
keep  up  Ihe  Society  and  lo  realize  its  contemplated 
advantages,  but  their  effbrls  have  been  illy  sustained, 
and  their  good  intentions  have  even   been  re'.urned, 
in  some  cases,  by  vulsrar  jealousy  and  narrow  mind- 
ed imputations.     They  still,  however,  hope  that  Ihe 
Society  may  be  made  to  answer  its  orisinal  ends, 
ind   we  shall   humbly  endeavour  lo  suggest  some  of 
llie  means  by  which  Ihey  may  yet  he  aceonipli>hed. 
We  shall  resume  Ihe  subject  In  our  next.      Il  is  one 
uf  the  advantages  of  these  exhibitions  that  ihey  throw 
open  Ihe  whole  field  ol  agriculture  for  inve>ligalion 
and   remark;  and   ihe  observations  which  we  shall 
make,  as  leisure  oflTers,  will   not  be  Ihe  less  useful 
should  Ihey  he  general  ralher  than  confined   to  the 
details  of  the  lale   exhibition.     For   the  present  we 
will  only  add,  not  by  way  of  reproach,  bul  of  mailer 
of  fact   for  Ihe    farmers   of  Dalliniore  and   Anne  A- 
rumlel,  that  at  a  Ciiuiitij  callle  show  a  few  davs  since 
in  Worcester  counly,  (Mass.)  lliere  were  Ihiec  huii 
dred  and  thirty  six  aiiiincds  exhibited — of  these  229 
were  •'neat  stock."     An  address  was  delivered,  and 
Ihe  Governor  of  the  Stidc,  a  man  of  high  talents  ami 
mo.-t  coMiiuendable  Zeal,  and  ullhal  a  practical  far- 
mer, nii'de  »  slalenient  of  llic  concerns  oflhiscouii 
ly  sorietv,  which  consists  of  &00  members,  with  a 
fund  of  5000  dollars. 


ItZP"  The  Latb  Cattle  Show.  — [.V  French 
zeiilleman,  travelling  in  America,  beln^  in  Bal- 
timore, attended  the  Catllc  Show  and  Exhilulion 
of  household  manufaclures,  held  by  Ihe  Mary- 
land .Agrieulliiral  S'pciely  on  Ihe  16ih  insiani;  and 
having  dedicated  lo  Ihe  subject  some  refleclions  in 
Ihe  journal  of  his  travels,  has  favoured  us  with  the 
following  extract.  We  give  il  in  the  language  of 
Ihe  writer,  as  an  exercise  for  Ihe  children  of  such 
of  our  [lalruns  as  may  he  learnini;  the  Frem  h  lan- 
guage; which,  by  the  live,  all  oii;;ht  lo  do  who  pos- 
sess the  opportiinily.  Yieldin:;  to  the  force  of  the 
maxim  Ihat  we  are  never  loo  old  to  learn,  wk  are 
ourselves  eiiiplo\ins  some  leisure  moments  in  Ihe 
study  of  the  universal  longtie  ] 

Exlrail  de  mon  Journal,  16,  B'-r',  1823. 
Aujourd'biii  s'e»l  teiiiie  la  foire  annuelle  de  la  So- 
cielc  d'Agricullure  dii  .Maryland.  Jai  suivi  la  foiile 
qui  se  porlait  au  PoiiU  de  Carroll.  Dans  un  pare 
assez  vasle  el  IrSs-propre  i  sa  destination  on  vo- 
rail  quantilede  besliaux  de  toulc  espice,  des  instru- 
luens  d'agriculture,  des  produils  lerritoriaux  et  des 


ilijels  d'imlinlrie.  II  in'u  il,:  iiiipo--ibli:  .i  cause  dc 
I'lieure  avanree,  ile  f.iire  un  cxaiiien  p.irticulier  da 
lout  ce  quo  renfermait  I'enrlos,  J'y  ai  ceprndant 
remarque  avec  plaisir  des  hceufn  et  des  iHureaiix 
dune  grandc  taille  cl  d'uiie  force  prodigieiise,  uu 
baudel  de  la  plus  belle  apparencr,  des  muulons 
pi'rtcurs  d'line  lainc  Ire*  line  ct  Ires-epaisnc,  el  iin 
de  ces  niiiiiiaux  que  Uuflon  a  ai  bien  dipeinU  rn 
disanl  qu'ils  mfiienl  unc  vie  de  genlilhoinmc:  ctlui- 
ci  elait  d'unc  gro-seiir  el  d'une  forme  exiraordi 
naire;  son  corps  elail  ramass£,  »e»  jambes  lr*»- 
courles,  ses  snies  IrCsdouces  au  toucher,  et  lout* 
fois  sa  tHe  avail  quelque  chose  de  8auva;;e;  clle  rea- 
semblait  ejaclcment  i  la  hiirc  d'uii  sanulu-r  des  Ar- 
ilennes.  Mais  mon  attention  s'est  principalemeni 
police  sur  les  chevaux  de  race  qui  ucciipaicnt  dans 
I'lnceintc  la  place  la  plus  dislinguee.  Un  d'cux  >« 
fiisail  remarquer  par  la  vivacile  de  son  regard,  sa 
belle  encolure,  scs  membres  a  la  fois  souplcs  et  ner- 
veux,  sa  queue  longue  et  bien  garnie,  ses  mouve- 
mens  nobles  et  gracicux.  C'elait  le  cheval  du  natu- 
raliste  Franyais  ou  plutot  celui  doid  Job  dit:  Ubi 
audierit  bttccinam,  dicit-'  Vali;  procul  odoratur  bel- 
liim. 

J'ai  ensuite  porle  mes  pas  vers  le  lieu  ou  vlalent 
exposes  quelques  produils  manufacluriels  et  objeti 
d'industrie.  J'y  ai  vii  des  crislaux  et  des  vases  d'ar- 
nentiPun  bon  gout  et  parfaitcment  ciseles;  desetoffet 
d'un  beau  lissii;  un  tapis  de  pied  Iris-cleganI;  des 
tabourets  de  merinos  brodede  soie  el  de  velours, d'un 
travail  acheve;  des  bas  de  Iin,  de  laine  et  de  colon 
fineiiient  et  regulitremcnt  Iricoles:  on  m'a  assure 
qu'ils  elaienl  I'ouvrage  d'une  dame  de  qualre-vingt- 
liuil  ans.  II  parait  que  cetle  personnc  si  digne  da 
respect  et  d'ailmirallon  a  mis  a  profit  les  le(ons 
du  livre  de  la  sagesse  en  imilanl  la  femnie  que  Salo- 
mon reprgsenle  comme  se  levant  de  grand  matin, 
pieparanl  sen  tins  et  ses  fuseaux  et  s'occupant  a 
coiifectionner  clle  nieme  les  habillemens  necessaires 
a  sa  faiiiille.  J'ai  vu  deux  des  expositions  du  Lou- 
vre, c.  a.  d.  tout  ce  que  I'induslrie  pent  offrirde  plus 
brillanl.de  plus  rare  et  de  plus  prccieux,  les  la|iis- 
series  des  Gobelins,  les  porcelaines  de  .SSvres,  les 
riches  elolFes  de  Lyon,  les  beaux  draps  de  Louviers 
el  de  Se.lan,les  fiiis  lissus  de  'I'arare,  les  dentelles 
de  Valenciennes,  les  soyeux  cachemires  de  M.  Ter- 
naiix,  et  les  admirabb's  tableaux  de  David,  de  Ver- 
nel.de  Girodel,de  Gros,  de  Gueriii  et  de  tant  d'au- 
Ires  peiiitres  fameux.  Et  bien.  je  dois  le  dire,  tout 
eel  ensemble  des  produils  de  I'induslrie  nationale, 
dont  s'enorgueillil  juslcment  la  France,  n'ont  pas 
fait  sur  moi  une  impression  si  vive  que  ces  modestes 
paires  de  has  envoy  ees  par  une  femnie  nonagenaira 
a  I'exposilion  qui  m'occupe  aiijourd'hui.  C'esl  la  la 
denier  de  la  veuve.  Puisse  le  ciel  la  conserver  en- 
core longlems!  puisse-1-elle  i'lre  exemple  des  cha- 
grins et  des  maax  qui  accompagnent  ordinairement 
la  vieillesse,  et  travailler  de  nouveau  pour  I'exhi- 
bition  des  produils  de  I'induslrie  du  Maryland! 
Puisse-l-elle  trouver  de  nombreux  imilateurs! 

JNIoii  admiralion  pour  ccllc  femnie  venerable  m'a 
un  peu  eloinne  de  mon  siijel.  Ce  n'esl  cependanl  pas 
une  digression  inutile:  du  moins  elle  me  fait  plaisir 
et  lueiiie  quelque  bien.  Je  reviens  done  a  I'expo- 
silion. Oil  m'y  a  fait  voir  des  charrues  qui  joi|;nf  iit 
la  so'idile  a  I'elegance  et  a  la  leg^rele,  des  vans  i  mi- 
caiiique  dont  la  forme  elegante  m'l'lait  inconnue. 
J'y  ai  encore  admiic  quclipies  echanjillons  de 
beurre.  Cel  obji  t  dont  la  con.<ommation  est  par- 
tout  si  considerable  n'esl  confeclioniie  nulle  part 
niieux  que  dans  le  Maryltnd.  Celui  qui  m'a  ele 
monire  ct  dont  on  m'a  fait  raangi  r  llallait  c;;alement 
I'ljcil  et  le  goiit.  II  nelail  sous  aucun  rapport  in- 
lerieiir  aux  Beurres  de  la  Brelagne  et  des  Basses 
Alpes,  qui  jouissent  d'une  si  grande  reputation. 
Puisque  j'en  suis  aux  comestibles,  je  ne  puis 
m'empicher  de  faire  mention  du  diner  qui  a  eu 
lieu  sous  un  bangard  au  milieu  du  pare.  Quoiqae 
la  table  ful  abondamment  et  elcgamment  servie, 
je  ne  parle  point  de  ce  repas  pour  faira  I'eloga 
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des  iiiels  qui  y  ont  liguro,  niais  bieti  pour  tlire 
la  cordialilc,  I'union  cl  la  fraiicho  gailu  qui  reg- 
naicnt  en(re  les  convives,  au  noinbre  (ie  soixante 
prcsque  tous  niembrcs  tic  la  Socicle  d'As;ricullure. 
C'utait  une  vraie  reunion  de  famille.  Cttic  Soclfl 
poiirrait  servir  do  modile  5  toulcs  Ics  associations. 
Tout  le  mondc  y  est  lilire  et  indi'pendant,  et  loiite 
fois,  cliacun  se  croit  obliKe  de  travailler  de  lout  son 
pouvoir  et  de  tous  scs  moyens  a  I'accroisscmcnt  de 
la  prospi'rito  de  son  pays.  Je  dois,  cependant,  con- 
signer ici  une  remarque.  Pourquoi  la  bocit-n^  d'Agri- 
culture  du  Maryland  n'a-t-clle  |ias  plus  soiivcnt  des 
reunions  scmblablcs  a  celles  de  ce  jour?  Pourquoi 
n'etahlirait-i'lle  pas  plusieurs  foircs  dans  I'annee,  a 
I'exemple  des  di'partcmcns  de  la  France?  Des 
Etdls  voisins  du  Maryland  on  s'y  rendrait  en  foule, 
on  y  conduirait  des  ciievaux,  des  mulets,  des  biles  a 
corncs  ct  a  lainc:  il  y  aurait  cbez  Ics  proprie- 
taires  une  noble  emulation;  par  cc  nioycn  les  races 
B'anielioreraienl,  ct  les  produils  tcrriloriaux  pre- 
nant  un  dcveloppenicnt  |)lus  considerable,  on  ver- 
rait  s'accroitre  sensiblenient  la  ricbesse  du  sol. 

C'est  a  regret  que  j'ai  quilte  le  ^joi'iii  de  Carroll: 
j'en  6uis  parti  au  moment  de  la  distribution  des 
primes.  En  rentranl  a  Baltimore  je  tournais  sou 
vent  les  yeux  vers  Ic  lieu  ou  je  venais  d'eprouver 
quelqucs  jouissanccs,  ct  je  me  disais  en  moi-niemc: 
pendant  qu'aux  cxtreniiles  de  I'Europc,  ileux  grands 
peuples  combaltcnt  pour  I'occupation  niilitaire  d'une 
province,  peutitre  niome  d'utie  forleressf^  pendant 
que  Ics  autres  nations  de  cette  partie  du  iiiunde  font 
des  armcmens  considerables  de  terie  ct  de  mer,  les 
uncs  pour  prendre  part,  les  autres  pour  assibler  dans 
une  attitude  respectable  a  cclte  lutte  sanglante,  le 
peuple  des  EtalsUnis  d'Ameiique,  sans  s'inquietcr 
de  la  politique  teiiebreuse  des  souvcrnins,  ne  songe 
qu'a  son  commerce,  a  son  Industrie,  s  ses  travaux 
agricoles,  parceque  c'est  la  ccqui  fail  sa  force,  sa 
gloire,  sa  ricbesse,  sa  paix  et  son  bunbeur.  Mais 
qu'on  ne  s'y  trompe  pas;  ccs  bommes,  tout  occupes 
qu'ils  sont  de  leur  negoce,  de  Icnrs  manufactures, 
de  la  culture  de  Icurs  (erres,  se  levcraient  au  pre- 
mier cii  de  la  patrie  mcnacec.  Leurs  vaisseaux, 
leurs  ateliers,  leurs  magasins,  leurs  charrues  sont 
orncs  ou  onibrages  des  lauriers  de  la  vicloirc. 
Ces  nouvcaux  Cincinnalus  auraient  bientot  quitle 
leurs  cbamps,  leurs  travaux  et  leurs  allaires  domcs- 
tiques  pour  allcr  encore  combatire  les  enneniis  de 
I'independance  et  de  la  prosperilc  de  leur  pays,  et 
Jackson  scrait  la  |>our  les  commander.       L.  L.  P. 


of  Trustees  will  bold  tbcir  regular  tnoiitbly  meeting 
at  Ibe  residence  of  diaries  Carioll,  Jr.  E~q.  Home- 
wood,  Baltimore  county,  on  Thursday,  ISili  of  Ko- 
vember. 


S^The  Canton  Races.— The  first  day  gave  rery 
fine  sport— four  colls  started  for  the  pnr.se  of  §200, 
which  was  taken  by  Mohican.  The  contest  was 
very  severe  and  close  between  him  and  Fauquier, 
a  very  fine  sorrel  colt,  (by  Contention,)  who  lost 
the  first  heat  by  about  o  neck;  and  proved  bis  ga»ne 
blood  by  running  close  for  the  second  in  3  minutes 
53  seconds. 

Tbiee  horses  ran,  yesterday,  the  races  of  three 
miles  and  repeat-  It  was  won  by  Mulatto  Mary,  (by 
Sir  Archie.)  in  two  heals,  beating  Sir  Albeit,  (by 
l{attler,)Florival,(by  Tuckahoe,)  and  Spottee.  After 
the  first  heat,  Spottee  was  withdrawn,  and  Florival 
was  distanced.  The  four  mile  race,  to-morrow, 
will  be  well  contested,  and  will  be  run,  il  is  suppo- 
sed, in  less  than  eight  minutes. 

In  such  fine  colls  as  were  on  the  ground  on 
Wednesday,  we  see  the  eliert  of  our  association, 
and  the  promise  of  yet  higher  performance,  and 
still  better  sport  in  future. 

We  shall  in  the  next  number  give  the  ofiTicial  ac- 
count of  each  day's  running;  but  we  cannot  let  the 
occasion  pass  now  without  an  intimation  to  the 
lovers  and  breeders  of  fine  horses — even  saddle 
horses,  that  they  ought  to  come  forward  at  once, 
and  give  elhcient  support  to  the  association.  It  is 
alike  useful  to  the  cily  and  the  country;  but  how  is 
it  possible  to  have  fine  horses  for  light  harness  or 
the  road,  without  some  etlicient  means  of  testing 
the  sp^cd  and  bottom  of  such  as  are  alone  worthy 
and  capable  of  propagating  horses  of  the  highest 
order  of  figure  and  action?  Suppose  the  turf  to  be 
abandoned,  where  will  you  who  arc  rearing  horses 
tind  a  market  for  your  slock.'  an<l  if  you  withhold 
even  the  small  yearly  pittance  of  ten  dollars,  how 
can  the  trials  of  speed  and  bottom  be  made? 


TO  KARMEllS. 

The  subscriber  has  fmished  on  band,  VhealFans,  on 
the  Scotch  principle  improved,  end  warranted  equal  to 
any  lliat  can  be  procured  in  the  city;  Patent  Cylindri- 
cal, and  Common  .Straw  Cutlers;  a  full  assortment  of 
tiideon  Davis'  Improved  Plouglis,  and  Improved  Bar- 
share  Ploughs;  Patent  Corn  ^^llellcrs;  Harrows;  va- 
riijiis  Cultivators  for  Corn,  Tobacco,  &c.;  Brown's 
Patent  Vertical  Wool  Spinners;  Shovel  and  Substra- 
Unii  Ploughs,  and  Swingle  Trees;  Cast  stccl  Axes,  Mat- 
tocks, Picks  and  Grulibing  lloes;  superior  Oil  Stones, 
fee;  Cast-iron  Plough  Points  and  Heel  Pieces,  for  Da- 
vis' ploughs,  always  on  band  to  supply  those  that  may 
waul.  ■        JOiNATHAN  S.  EASTMAN, 

Xo.  36  Fraltst.,  Ballimort. 


BAZiTIiaORB  PRICES  CTTRREXVT. 


Maevi.and   AgRICI'I.TUKAL   SoClETT. 

i?o//iiiioi-e.  IG.'h  Oct.  I82S. 
At  a  meeting  oflhe  Tiuatees  of  the  Maryland  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  held  this  f-Tcning  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  George  llowaril,  were  present  : — B.  W.  Hall, 
President  ;  .las.  Carroll,  Jr.,  John  B.  .Morris,  Kieh- 
»rd  Caton,  Jacob  llollingsworlh.  Dr.  .\llcn  'J'hoaias, 
Thomas  Olivi-r,  Samuel  W.  Sinilh,  James  Swan, 
George  Cooke,  Henry  V.  bouierville,  George  How- 
ard. 

It  was  unanimously  Resolved,  That  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society  will  continue  their  Exhibitions 
ol  Oomcstic  .\nimals  and  Household  Manufdcturea 
for  the  next  five  years. 

It  was  also  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five,  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  riport  at  (be  next 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  a  syileni  of  proceedings  lor 
the  Society,  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Pre-ident 
nominated  Mr.  Caton,  iMr.  Souierville,  Mr.  James 
Carroll,  .)r.,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  .''kinner. 

An  interesting  biierwas  received  from  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, which  was  refi  rreil  to  the  Ct>niniittcc  appointed 
to  report  a  system  of  proceedings  for  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  it  was  agreed,  That  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees hold  their  next  session  at  the  |i  snlence  of  Col. 
N.   W.  Bosley,  of  Balliniorc  County,  on   this  day 
two  weeks,  in  caiifonuity  with  his  polite  hiMlalion. 
On  motion  it  w,^«  luilbur  agreed,  'I'hal  the  Board 


(JJ-  We  do  not  give  party  news  and  there  are  no 
events  foreign,  or  domestic,  of  a  nature  calculated 
materially  to  eflect  the  concerns  of  agriculture  since 
our  last.  We  hope  that  the  rage  of  party  is  now 
nearly  exhausted  by  its  own  violence,  and  that  those 
who  could  not  have  time  to  come,  nor  one  dollar 
to  contribute,  to  the  agricultural  exhibition,  having 
spent  months  and  having  "treated"  away  all  their 
surplus  bullocks,  and  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  whiskey, 
and  bread,  (not  to  clothe  the  nakeil  nor  Iced  the 
buiigrv;)  will  now  begin  to  look  if  their  time  bad  not 
been  better  employed  in  |)Utliiig  their  farms  and 
their  homesteads  in  belter  order 


STOCK  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

,^bout  200  bead  of  Stock  Cattle  and  Working  Oxen, 
three  and  four  years  old,  will  be  for  sale  this  day,  at 
the  Hand  Tavern  in  Paca  street      Inipiiic  of 

Oct.  24.  SAMUEL  PATTERSON. 

BURLINGTON  NUKSERY  OF  FRUIT  AND 
FOREST  'IREKS. 

The  undersigned  informs  the  public,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  bis  father,  lianiel  Smith,  ^tlic 
liirmcr  proprietor,)  the  Establishment  will  be  conduct- 
ed in  future  by  himself;  and  trusts,  from  bis  Ion!;  experi- 
ence ill  the  husincss,  lie  shall  be  able  to  give  general  sali.s- 
faction.  lie  has  on  band,  fit  t'or  transplanting,  a  gene- 
ral assortment  of  thrifty,  handsome,  and  well  grown 
Trees,  together  with  a  vaiioty  of  Shrubs,  Vines,  kc.  &c. 
catalogues  of  whicli  may  he  procured,  gratis,  liy  oppli- 
calioii  to  either  of  his  Agents,  viz;  Uenjamin  .Sinilii, 
No.  217  Walnut  street,  and  Daniel  B.  Smith,  driiggisi, 
corner  of  Arch  and  Sixth  streets,  Philadelphia;  licnry 
Hiiisdail,  No.  "5  Vescy  street,  New  Vork;  (,'corge  Drin- 
ker, mereliant,  Alexandria,  D.  C;  Hubert  J.  Smith, 
lioiikseller,  Richmond,  Virginia;  II.  Anus,  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama; Daniel  (),  Comstoek,  I^ockporl,  New  Vurk;  Ja- 
cob Ji  Joseph  Sinton,  Wilkosbarre,  Pennsylvania;  oral 
ibo  cstablislinienl.  CALEB  it.  SMITH. 

£uWiii^'foii,  lU./(  mo.,  2d,  1823. 


Corrcclcd  for  lite  .Omericiin  lartncr,!)])  Eilward  J.  IftUson, 
Commission  jVcrcliant  and  Flanlers^  .-Jgent,. 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $.3.00  n  6.00— ordinary,  2.60  a  3.60 

red,  3.60  o  '1.50— line  red,  COO  a  1.00 — wrapping, 

1.00  o  8.00 — Ohio  ordinary,  3. OOn  4.00— good  red  span- 
gled, G.OO  a  S. 00— yellow,  0.00  «  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
(1  i-'O.OO — Virginia,  2.50  n  8.00— Ivapabannock  2.15  o  3.60 
lientucky,  3.00  a  5.00.  Inspections  for  the  week,  274 
lilids.  Maryland,  21  lilids.  Ohio. 

Floor — white  wheat  family,  $7.00  o  7.75 — superfine 
Howard-st.  6.12.\  o6.25;  city  mills,  5.75  a  6.00;  Susque- 
hanna, none — Cokn  Mkai.,  per  bbl.  2.75 — GnAiN,  best 
11(1  wheat,  1.18  «  1.20 — best  while  wheat,  1.25  o  1.36 — 
oiil'y  to  good,  1.10  0  1.18— Corn  .10  n  .43— Rye  .430.45 
—Oats,  .22  a  .24— Beahs,  -'i  a  1.00— Peas,  .60  a  .00— 
(i.ovER  SEED,  5.00  a  5.50— Timothy,  1.76  o  2. 26 — Orch- 
Miu  Gr.Ass  2.00  o  2. 50— Herd's  1.00  a  1.50— Lucerne  371 
a  .50  lb.— Barley,  .60  a  62— Flaxseed,  .75  n  .80— Cot- 
Tiis-,Aa.  .9a. 10 — Lou.  .13  o  .14 — .\labama,  .lOo.Il — 
Mississippi  .11  a  .13— North  Carolina,  .10  a  .11 — ficor- 
kI.i,  .9  a  .lOi— Whiskey,  hbds.  1st  proof,  .23  a  .24— bbls. 
.i.'i — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .to  a  .16 — wash- 
ed, .18  o  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22— three-quarter,  .25  n 
.JO— full  do.  .30  a  .60,  accord'g  to  qual.— Hemf,  Russia, 
ton,*,. MO  J  212;  Country,  dew-rotted,  136  a  140— water- 
roited,  170  a  190 — Fisii,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  l.bbl. 
6.75;  do.  Irimmcil,  C.60 — Norlli  Carolina,  No.  1,6.24 
a  6.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  l.bl.  2.87i  a  3.00;  No.  2,  2.24 
a  2.50— Mackerel,  No.  1,  5.50;   No.  2,  6.00;  No.  3.  4.00 

Bacon,  bams,  Ballimorc  cured,  .10  o  11 ;  do.  E.  Shore, 

.124— hog  round,  cured,  .8  n  .9— Feathers,  .26  a  .28 — 
Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  83-3"i  a  3.60 — 
ground,  1.26  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef,  4.60. 

The  grass  fed  Beef  that  took  the  prize  cup,  raised  by 
Mr.  Wni.  H.  De  Courcy,  was  sold  at  §6.00  per  cwt.  and 
weighed  730  lbs. 

Marketing — Apples,  per  bush.  .50  a  .75;  Pears,  per 
peck,  .25  a  .37;  Butler,  per  lb.  .25  a  31i;  Eggs,  dozen, 
.10;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  .60;  Sweet,  do.  .50;  Chick- 
ens, per  dozen,  2.00  a  2.25;  Ducks,  |)er  doz.  2.50;  Beef, 
prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Vcal,..S;  Mutton,  .6  o.7;  Pork, 
.6;  young  Pigs, dressed,  .75  a  87i;  Sausages,  lb.  .9a  .10; 
green  Corn,  dozen,  .26;  Onions,  bush.  .50;  Cucumbers, 
pickling,  per  hundred,  .26;  Beets,  bush.  .50;  Turnips, 
bush.  .50;  Partridges,  .8  each;  prime  Beef  on  the  hoof, 
5.50  o  6.00. 
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iLaRXOUJbzirn.x:. 


(From  Loiulon's  Kno\rK.p:iili;i  of  A;;rn-iillurc.) 
OF  UUKKDINc;  IIOIISKS. 
(CoiitimictI  from  p.  Hi.) 
The  f^cnrral  jiriiicipten  of  brteJiiiK  we  have  iilrca- 
(1)  laiil  •loKii  111  I'liKili,  [ii-i'  Am.  K«r.  No.  3.  vol.  ix.] 
nnil  Imve  Ihto  Io  iiolice  wlut  an-  roiisiilcrcd  Hit' 
best  priirlii-fs  in  the  choire  of  >l;illioiH  :iml  niare», 
and  in  the  tre.iliiu-iit  of  tlie  l.ilter  iliiiiii';  pregnilii- 
cy.  I'nforliiii.ilcly,  lioivcvrr,  much  h'ss  attention 
has  been  ii:iiil  to  iirreihna;  horses,  than  to  breeding 
cattle  or  slueii;  thoiuh,  as  Hrowii  has  ohtervcd,  a 
puunil  of  hor?e  flesh  ii  worth  two  of  that  of  any 
other  slock;  am!  it  costs  just  as  iiiiu-h  to  breed  a 
bdil  liorse  ns  a  jrooil  one.  Every  one.  an  eminent 
writer  observes,  evin-ises  some  decree  of  jiiHjfinent 
in  regard  to  the  stallion;  hut  there  are  few  breeders, 
comparatively,  who  hesitate  to  employ  very  ill-forni- 
cd  and  worlhless  mares,  and  ofien  solely  because 
they  are  unfit  for  any  Ihina,  else  than  brin^in;  a 
foal.  All  the  he^t  writers  on  ajcriculliire  reprobate 
tbis  absurd  and  unprofilalde  practice.  "In  the  mid- 
land counties  of  Knulaiid,  the  breeding  of  cart 
horses  is  attended  to  w'Stli  the  same  assiduity  as 
that  which  has  of  late  years  been  bestowed  on  cat- 
tle and  sheep;  while  the  hreedin;;  of  saddle  hurscs, 
hunters,  and  coach  horses  is  almost  cnlireiy  ne- 
glected; or  Ipft  almost  wholly  to  chaOce,  «n-en  in 
Yorkshire— I  mean  as  to  females.  A  breeder  here 
would  not  give  tive  guineas  for  the  best  brood  mare 
in  the  kinoilom,  unless  she  could  draw  or  carry  him 
occasionally  to  market;  nor  a  guinea  extraordinary 
for  one  wliirh  could  do  both,  lie  would  soonci 
breed  from  a  rip,  which  he  happens  to  haie  upon 
his  premises,  thoii;;b  not  wor'lli  a  month's  keep. — 
But  how  absurd  !  The  price  of  the  leap,  he  keep 
of  the  mare,  and  the  care  and  keep  of  lur  frogeny, 
from  the  lime  Ihi-y  drop  to  the  lime  of  sale,  are  tlir 
same,  whether  Ihey  be  sold  from  ten  to  fifteen,  or 
from  forlv  to  filly  pounds  each." — (Marslid's  Eco- 
nomij  of  I'nrkshiie,  vol.  ii.  p.  ICG-) 

ill  Ihoit  ilistncts  tchcre  the  breeding;  of  horses  is 
carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  and  a  regular  plan, 
the  rearing  of  stallions  forms  in  some  decree  a  se- 
p.irate  branch;  and  is  confined,  as  in  the  case  of 
bulls  and  rams,  to  a  few  eminent  breeders.  These 
(tallions,  which  are  shown  at  the  dilTerent  towns  in 
the  vicinity,  sometimes  sent  to  be  e.Mhihited  at  a 
considerable  distance,  are  let  out  for  the  whole  sea- 
son, or  sold  to  stallion  men,  or  kept  by  the  breeder 
himself,  for  covering;  such  mares  as  may  be  offered, 
at  a  certain  price  per  head;  and  iLis  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  estimation  in  which  liie  horse  is  hild, 
and  sometimes  according  as  the  maro  has  more 
or  less  of  what  is  called  blood.  For  farm  mares, 
the  charge  for  covering  by  a  stallion  of  the  same 
kind  is  commonly  about  one  guinea,  with  liaHa- 
crown  to  the  groom;  and  it  is  a  common  practice 
in  the  nor'h,  Io  agree  for  a  lower  rate  if  the  mare 
does  not  prove  with  foal;  somelimes  nothing  more 
is  paid  in  that  case  than  the  allowance  to  the  srrooni. 
In  choosing  the  parents,  or  stallion  and  mare,  re- 
gard must  be  had  to  the  kind  of  slock  drsircd  to 
b«  bred.  Wh.ilever  may  he  the  particular  purpose 
of  the  breed, a  stallion  ouahl  first  to  possess  all  the 
general  properties  of  a  good  horse,  and  ne.\l  '.be 
characlerislic  criteria  of  the  desired  stock.  The 
produce,  whrlher  a  male  or  female,  much  more  fre- 
quently acquires  and  retains  the  form,  make,  marks 
and  disposiiiun  of  the  sire  than  the  dam.  On  lliis 
account,  stillions  wilh  the  least  appearance  of 
disease,  blemish,  or  bodily  defect  of  any  kind,  where 
there  is  the  sliuhte^t  probabilily  of  its  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  oll'spiing,  should  be  rejected  as  impro- 
per. And  it  is  evin  consiilered  by  sotrii',  neci'>va- 
ry  to  descend   to   the   min<iti«   of  symmetry  in  ihr 


I  f  irmity  ill  llie  form,  make  and  lexluie  iil  llic  lloul^: 
_  and,  were  it  possible,  even  to  ascertain  llio  temper 
and  disposition  of  both  sire  and  darn,  iii  order  to 
avoiil  the  firoi-nalion  of  vice*  or  imperfeclioni'. — 
Uul  provideil  either  parents  be  free  from  heredita- 
ry infirmities,  di^oi'ihrs  which  arise  from  accident 
are  of  no  consequence. 

The  general  properties  required  in  a  breeding  mare, 
are  a  good  shape,  n  gentle  disposition,  a  large  car- 
cass conformably  to  her  height,  and  belly  well  let 
d.iwn;  she  must  be  perfectly  free  from  all  sorts  of 
birmislies  and  defects.  The  size,  frame,  hone, 
strength,  and  blood,  will  of  course  be  regulated  by 
(111-  purposes  of  the  breeder.  • 

I'tir  mnrc  irhich  is  intended  to  supply  draft  colls 
should,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Sijiinpsis  if 
llinbaiidrij.  be  large  limbed,  close  jointed,  short 
decked,  wide  chested,  home  ribbed,  with  a  capa- 
cious body;  her  eyes  gooil,  and  her  nostrils  larjie 
and  open;  in  disposition  she  ought  to  be  gentle  and 
tractable;  of  a  constitution  healthy  and  vigorous, 
free  from  any  blemishes  either  hereditary  or  ac- 
tpiired.  The  horse  should  be  bold  and  spirited, 
well  made,  and  of  a  kindly  disposition;  his  coiisli- 
tuiion  should  be  strong:,  bis  temper  good,  and,  in 
short,  neither  in  mind  or  body  ought  he  to  be  con- 
taminated with  vices  or  disease  of  any  kind;  since 
on  the  good  qualities  and  slreugth  of  constitution  in 
tlie  sire  and  the  dam  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  luture  welfare  of  the  colt- 

The  a^e  at  which  a  stallion  and  mareshniild  he  al- 
lowed to  copulate  is  not  determined  by  unil'orm 
practice;  and  is  made  to  depend,  in  some  measure, 
on  the  degree  of  maturity,  which,  in  animals  of 
ihc  same  species,  is  more  or  less  early,  accord- 
ing to  breed  and  feeding.  Yet  it  would  seem,  in 
general,  to  be  an  improper  practice  to  allow  ani- 
mals of  any  kind  to  propagate,  while  they  are 
Ihemsclves  in  a  raw  unformed  state,  and  require 
all  the  nutriment  which  their  food  ati'ords,  for  rais- 
in;; them  to  the  ordinary  '^ize  of  the  variety  to 
wliich  they  belong.  It  may,  therefore,  be  seldom 
advisable  to  employ  the  stallion  till  he  is  about  four 
years  old,  or  the  mare  till  she  is  a  year  oliler;  and 
if  the  slallion  be  five  also,  it  is  heller,  and  still  more 
so  if  he  he  six  or  seven.  But  the  greater  number 
of  mares  left  for  breeding  are  not  very  youn:;;  being 
in  many  cases  not  allowed  to  brins  foals  till  they 
are  in  the  declrne  of  life,  or  otherwise  unable  to 
bear  their  full  share  in  rural  labour. 

Three  months  before  a  slallion  is  to  cover  a  mare. 
he  should  be  fed  with  sound  oats,  peas,  or  beans,  or 
with  coarse  bread  and  a  liille  hay,  but  a  good  quan- 
tity of  wheat  straw;  he  should  be  watered  regularly, 
and  have  long  conlinued  walking  exercise  every  day, 
but  be  should  not  he  overheated.  If  he  he  not  pre- 
pared and  put  in  condition,  the  colls  will  be  likely  to 
be  weakly,  and  the  horse  himself  will  become  in- 
jured, begelling  humours,  or  becoming  broken 
winded.  If  he  he  put  to  too  many  mares,  he  will 
not  last  lonu;  his  main  and  tail  will  be^in  to  fall  oil' 
through  weakness,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  up 
his  Hesb  ag.iin  by  the  next  year.  The  numlier  of 
mares  should  be  proportioned  to  his  strength,  and 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  at  the  most  twenty  are  as  many 
as  a  lorse  will  well  serve  for  in  a  season. 

The  viiial  season  when  a  marc  takes  the  horse  is  from 
the  be',;iiining  of  Apiil  to  the  beginning  of  July. — 
The  month  of  .lune  is  considered  the  best  season  in 
this  couulrv;  althoiiKh  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
May  is  more  approved  of  on  the  Continent,  parti- 
cularly in  Normandy,  where  the  farmers  devote 
much  of  their  attention  to  this  iir.mch  of  husband- 
ry; and  in  which,  especially  in  regard  to  useful 
farm  horses,  Ihey  have  succeeded,  peibaps,  beyond 
those  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  'J  his  iliflerence, 
as  to  the  lime  when  a  mate  should  he  allowed  to 
take  the  horse,  in  the  dilTtrenl  counliies.  Is  easily 
reconcileahlei   a   mare    jioes  eleven    nionlbs   and    a 


head,  neck,  shoulder,  forehead,   ribs,    back,  huns 

joints,  and  pasterns,  attending  even  to  a  strict  uni-|  few  days  with  foali  and  the  great  object  with  all 
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l.iiiiierii,  »here  pr.icticable.  is  lu  have  her  covered 
Hi  Mich  u  period  ns  io  insure  iiliunitancr  of  Krats, 
and  the  return  of  warm  and  romfurtnbic  w rather  at 
the  period  of  fiiiiling.  An  early  ccdt  in  alway*  to 
be  preferred  to  une  that  (.tU-  hilr  in  the  ncakiui'.  It 
is  gcnernlly  unilerstooil,  and  is  im  upiiuoii  that  it  be- 
lieved to  be  well  foiimled,  lint  »  nmrc  mar  bs  CO-  . 
vered  on  the  ninth  day  after  she  has  f.ialeii,  with  h 
Krealer  degree  of  siireesn  than  .it  any  olh'-r  prii'.d. 
Tbis  practice  is,  of  cour'e,  often  fuifiived;  but  in 
viirli  rases  the  mare  ought,  UunaliUon  thinks,  (u  be 
fed  ill  an  extraordinary  manner,  ollierwise  it  i*  im 
possible  the  ran  do  justice  to  her  present  and  fu- 
ture foal.  But  modern  fanners  would  probably,  he 
says,  come  nean  r  their  puipnse,  were  they  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  llie  Roman', and  content  theio- 
selves  «vi'li  one  foal  in  the  two  jears. 

Jit  the  season  if  purlin  ilirm.th.  re  nhoulil  be  a  tuila- 
hle  supply  of  Jmnl  for  the  mi,thcr  and  ijoniifi.  The 
lime  of  coveiiii;;  ii:ares  ou;;lit,  Iberilore.lo  be  part- 
ly regiilateil  by  a  due  re;:ard  to  this  circumstance, 
and  may  bo  earlier  in  the  s^mlh  ihan  in  the  north, 
where  grass,  the  most  desirable  food  both  for  the 
dam  and  foal,  does  not  come  so  early  by  a  Uionth 
or  six  weeks.  In  Scollaml,  it  is  not  advantageous 
to  have  mares  to  drop  their  foals  sooner  than  the 
middle  of  April;  and  as  the  perioil  of  gestation  is 
aliout  eleven  months,  they  are  usually  covered  iii 
May,  or  early  in  .June.  But  if  mares  are  intended 
to  bring  ^  foal  every  year,  they  should  be  covered 
from  the' ninth  Io  the  eleventh  d  ly  after  foaling, 
whatever  may  be  the  time;  and  the  horse  should 
be  brought  to  them  again  nine  or  eighteen  days  af- 
lervvaids. 

In  breeding  horses  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  easy  to 
contrive  so  that  all  the  fuah  may  be  brought  forth 
at  a  time  tvheii  there  is  plenty  of  grass.  About  the 
end  of  May  the  mares  are  to  be  put  into  an  enclo- 
sure culpable  of  ftedin;;  them  as  long  as  the  stallion 
is  to  be  with  them,  or  that  they  are  in  season.  In 
this  enclosure  all  the  marcs  arc  to  be  put  together, 
as  well  those  which  are  barren  as  others.  Tlie  stal- 
lion's bind  shoes  arc  to  he  taken  off,  but  the  fore 
shoes  should  be  left,  or  tips  |)ut  on  to  preserve  his 
feel;  then  lead  him  forth,  and  let  him  cover  a  mare 
twice  in  hand,  to  render  him  more  tame  and  gentle. 
.\rter  this  take  oQT  the  bridle  and  turn  him  loose 
among  the  rest,  where  he  will  become  familiar  wilh 
them,  anil  not  one  of  them  will  be  horsed  but  when 
they  are  in  season.  There  should  he  a  little  lodge 
built  up  in  some  part  of  the  enclosure,  and  peas, 
beans,  oats,  bread,  and  other  good  food,  put  into 
the  manger  in  it,  that  the  horse  may  retire  into  it 
ill  the  scor.-liing  heats,  ami  eat  what  he  likes  best, 
lie  iiiii^l  he  thus  entertained  during  the  whole  time 
he  is  wilh  the  mares,  which  is  to  be  about  six  or 
seven  wieks.  Marcs  that  are  very  fat  and  gross  do 
not  hold  well;  but  tho*e  which  are  moderately  fat 
conceive  wilh  the  greatest  success  and  ease. 

To  bring  a  mare  in  season,  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  give  her  a  quart  of  hemp  seed,  or  twice  that  quaii- 
lily,  ni;;lit  ami  morning,  for  eight  days  bef  ire  she  n 
brought  to  the  horse.  If  she  refuse  it  alone,  it  may 
he  mixed  with  beans  or  oats, and  will  go  down;  and 
if  the  stallion  eat  of  it  aUo,  it  will  force  him  also; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  provocatives 
;ire  unnatural,  and  often  defeat  their  own  purposi-». 
They  are  therefore  seldom  now  resorted  to  among 
iiilclliuenf  breeders.  Still  more  improper  is  it  to 
allempt  an  early  horsin^r,  by  injeclinK  stimulating 
Ibiids  up  the  vagina,  as  is  sometimes  done;  for  when 
it  succeeds,  the  future  progeny  seldom  answers  the 
expecta'ion. 

7Vic  trealment  of  a  pregnant  mare  is  in  general 
liille  dillerent  from  that  of  any  other  horse.  Mares 
of  dralt  are  woiked  in  summer  as  usual,  and  more 
moderately  in  the  ensuing  winter,  till  near  the  time 
of  foaling;  when,  if  the  season  be  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, even  though  the  pasture  be  not  fully  sutli- 
cient  for  their  maintenance,  they  should  be  turned 
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out  to  some  {jrass  IJcM  near  llie  liomesleaii,  and  re- 
ceive what  aiiilitional  supply  of  food  may  be  neces- 
sary under  slicds  adjoiniii».  It  is  hoth  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  to  confine  a  mare  about  to  foal,  In  a 
toniinon  stable,  and  still  more  so  to  leave  her  loose 
in  a  close  stable  among  other  horses;  and  confine- 
ment is  not  much  less  objectionable  after  dropping 
her  foal. 

Breeding  mates  are  usually  teorked  through  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  laying  them  aside  only  for 
a  week  or  two  before  foaling,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  giving  suck  lo  the  young  foal. — 
In  this  way.  Brown  observes,  the  strength  and  vi- 
gor ol'  Ihe  mother  is  not  only  weakened,  but  the 
size  and  power  of  the  foal  stand  a  great  chance  of 
being  diminished,  by  Ihe  exertions  of  the  mother 
vrhen  kept  at  work.  Under  these  impressions,  ^ve 
»re  led  to  consider  the  working  of  breeding  n:ares 
as  an  unprofitable  practice.  Were  they  suffered  to 
remain  at  ease,  to  roam  upon  coarse  pastures,  where 
sheds  were  erected  in  which  they  misht  find  shel- 
ter during  inclement  weather,  we  are  almost  certain 
that  their  progeny  would  enter  upon  action  with  in- 
creased abilities.  The  expense  of  a  breeding  mare 
kept  in  this  wiy  would  not  be  great,  whilst  the  ad- 
Tantagcs  would  be  innumerable.  In  Yorkshire,  and 
in  those  tpidland  counties,  where  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  horses  is  better  understood  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  island,  they  are  often  worked  till 
the  very  time  of  foaling.  Great  care,  however,  is 
necessary  in  working  and  managing  a  mare  heavy 
with  foal:  an  over-heat,  too  severe  exercise,  a  fright, 
or  a  sudden  and  violent  jerk,  are  very  apt  to  cause 
an  untimely  birth,  whereby  the  foal  is  lost,  and  the 
life  of  the  mare  very  mucli  endangered. 

In  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  breeding  mares  are  never  worked 
during  (he  summer.  They  are  driven  to  (he  hills 
and  mountains  at  Ihe  close  of  the  barley-seed  sea- 
ton,  where  they  remain  till  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  forces  Ihcni  to  return  for  shelter.  But 
their  scanty  sub'slstence,  the  labour  they  are  sub- 
jected to  in  procuring  their  food,  and  (he  moistness 
and  coldness  of  the  climate  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
■easoo,  render  both  themselves  and  their  progeny 
of  but  lillle  value  or  importance. 

Breeding  farms,  consisting  chiefly  of  pasture  land 
until  for  feeding,  are  the  situations  where  breeding  Is 
generally  carri<;d  on.  Arable  farmers  may  breed  oc- 
casionally; but  the  inconvenienceof  wanlingany  part 
of  their  woi  king  slock  at  ihe  time  of  foaling, operates 
almost  as  a  prohibition  to  the  breeding  of  horses. 
The  greater  number  of  horses  are  bred  in  situations 
where  a  small  porlion  of  arable  land  Is  attached  to 
(arms  chlelly  occupied  with  cattle  or  sheep;  or 
ivherc  Ihe  farms  are  so  small  as  not  lo  afford  full 
and  constant  em[)loynient  lo  the  number  of  horses 
that  must,  nevertheless,  be  kept  for  the  labour  of 
particular  saasons. 


(From  the  Franklin  Journal.) 
AMKHICAN  PATENTS. 
I'or   a   Thrnshi'ii!,  mnchine— Matthew  Barney,  JS'an- 
tucket,  JiJiissiicUusetts,  ^lujrusl  b,  ItiiS. 
This  machine  is  In  form,  souiewhal  like  the  rom 
moo  horse  gin.     There  is  an   upright  shaft  wllli   ■ 
bar  projecting  out.lo  which  ih,;  horse  that  turns  it 
is  attached.     Three  arms,  eighteen    feet   long,  and 
fourteen  inches  wide,  are   passed  through  mortices, 
so  as  to  form  six  radii  from  the  centre  of  Ihe  shafi: 
these  are  connected  tonelher  by  six  pieces  of  plank, 
each  passing  from   Ihe  lower  edge  of  one  arm.  to 
(he  upper  edge  of  Ihe  ncx(  arm,  and,  consequcndy, 
forming  six  inclined  planes.     KIght  (lalls.  or  Ihresh- 
er».  eleven  feet  long,  work   side  by  side,  upon  one 
common  pin;  Iheir  short  ends,  three  feel  in  length, 
pass  under  Ihe  wheel,  and   are   tripped   by  it  as  It 
paiacs  round;  the  whole  making  48  strokes  io  each 
rerolutioa. 


'I'lie  grain  Is  placed  upon  a  table  staiuling  under 
(he  outer  ends  of  the  threshers;  this  table  (raverses 
backwards  and  forwards,  by  means  of  a  windlass. 
The  pa(eii(ce  says,  "by  placing  (lax  or  hemp  on  said 
(able,  1  believe  i(  will  break  it  equal,  if  not  better, 
than  any  other  way." 

For  an  Improvement  in  the  Machine  for  Reaping  and 
Thrushiif^  Grain — Sam'/  Lane,  Hatlowcll,  Maine, 
Jlugust  H,  18:>8. 

This  patent  Is  for  improvements  upon  machinery 
formerly  [latented.  The  combination  of  reaping 
and  thrashing  appears  rather  Incongruous;  but  the 
inventor  has  contrived,  with  great  ingenuity,  to  ap- 
ply a  large  portion  of  the  machine  for  reaping,  (o 
the  purpose  of  (hreshlng,  so  as  (o  Include  (he  whole 
in  one  pa(en(.  He  has,  also,  a  roller,  and  other  ap- 
pendages, moved  by  (he  same  power,  for  (he  pur- 
pose of  shelling  corn.  No  clear  idea  of  (he  ma- 
chine can  be  given,  wllhoiU  numerous  and  complex 
drawings,  (o  which  the  specificadon  refers  (hrough- 
out. 

Specif  cation  of  a  patent  obtained  for  a  nexoly  in- 
vented, or  discovered  mode  or  art,  for  the  care  and 
rcarage  of  honey  Bees,  being  a  modi  by  which  the 
honey  may  be  taken  from  the  hive,  and  a  new  swarm 
separated  front  an  old  one,  without  injury  lo  either. 
By  Francis  Kdsey,  Lockport,  J\'iagara  county,  JV. 
i'ork,  .August  'itj,  18i8. 

First  method  of  separating.— For  (he  purpose  of 
separadng  a  new  swarm  of  bees  from  an  old  one, 
when  siilliclenlly  numerous:  1st.  Raise  the  hive  a 
lillle,  and  blow  Into  Ihe  hive  a  small  quantlly  of 
smoke,  (tobacco  smoke  being  preferable,)  which 
renders  the  bees  docile  and  harmless,  so  that  they 
may  be  managed  with  perfect  safety,  ind.  Remove 
the  hive  from  the  (looring,  or  other  place  on  which 
i(  stands;  (urn  it  bottom  upwards  upon  the  ground; 
place  over  the  hive  a  shee(,  or  other  clolli,  and  a 
suHicieci(  thickness  of  cloths  to  render  the  hive  dark; 
a  slight  liaiiiiiierlng  or  thumping  is  llien  lo  be  made 
upon  the  ends  of  the  sticks  which  run  throu:;h  the 
li;ve,  which  will  start  the  bees  from  the  centre  of 
the  liive;  the  iiamiiiering  is  then  to  be  continued 
upon  and  about  liie  hive,  near  the  ground.  I'he 
bees  will,  by  this  means,  be  driven  to  the  top,  and 
attach  theoiselves  to  the  sheet;  the  sheet  Is  then 
to  be  raised  from  the  centre  of  (he  hive;  (he  shcc( 
must  be  laised  from  (he  hive  slowly  and  gradually, 
and  as  fas(  only  as  (he  bees  will  follow  it  up,  the 
hammering  upon  the  hive  to  be  continued.  The 
bees  In  ten  or  (iflcen  iiiliiules  will  nearly  all  be  at- 
tached to  Ihe  sheet,  when  it  Is  to  be  removed  entire- 
ly from  the  hive,  and  s[)read  upon  the  grouml;  one 
end  of  the  slieet  is  to  be  raised  upon  a  block,  or 
other  substaiici-,  about  one  fool  high.  Jd.  Place  an 
empty  hive  upon  Ihe  raised  part  of  the  sheet,  on 
the  block;  place  a  few  bees  near  the  empty  hive; 
they  «\lll  run  Into  Ihe  hive,  and  their  noise  will  at- 
tract Ihe  others.  They  then  are  lo  be  allowed  to 
run  into  the  cmiily  hive  until  a  sullioient  portion  of 
them  have  taken  possession  of  the  new  hive,  and 
until  the  rpjecn  bee  is  discovered.  If  pracllcalilc.  The 
bees  are  lo  be  made  to  pass  into  Ihe  new  hive  slow- 
ly, by  removing  Ihe  hive  a  proper  distance  from 
them,  which  atU.rds  a  bctlcr  o|)porlunlly  of  di.«co- 
veiing  the  queen  bee;  they  may  also  be  made  lo  so 
slowly  by  par'ly  covering  Ihehi  with  a  clolh.  The 
queen  bee  may  be  known  by  the  darUnos  of  her 
colour,  and  the  brisk  movements  of  Ibe  other  bees 
about  her,  and  the  slowness  of  her  movements. — 
•lib.  If  loo  great  a  proportion  of  the  bees  should 
have  [lassed  into  the  new  hive,  Ihe  queen  is  to  be 
taken  and  safely  kept,  until  the  swarm  can  be  sepa- 
rated and  properly  apportioned,  when  the  queen 
bee  Is  lo  be  returned  to  the  new  hive.  5lh.  The 
remainder  of  Ihe  bees  arc  to  be  returned  to  the  old 
oive,  where  they  will  provide  themselves  wiih  ano- 


ther ipieen  bee.  6(h.  After  (he  swarms  are  proper- 
ly appordoncd,  Ihe  hives  are  (o  be  placed  upon 
(heir  s(and,  where  bo(h  swarms  will  commence  the 
labours  of  (he  season. 

Second  method  of  separating.— Tht  hives  are  (o 
be  made  of  a  size,  and  of  wide  boards,  and  about 
(wclve  inches  square;  (wo  sdcks  are  (o  be  placed 
each  way  (hrouKh  (he  centre.  .Sea(s  are  (o  be  put 
under  and  near  (he  (op  board.  wKhin  half  an  inch 
of  each  o(her.  Some  time  before  the  hive  shall  be 
filled  by  a  swarm  of  bees,  another  hive  of  the  same 
size  is  to  be  placed  under  it,  without  a  top  board, 
but  with  seats.  The  comb  will  be  (\istened  lo  (he 
seats.  When  the  lower  hive  is  full,  they  are  to  be 
separated;  when  the  under  hive  Is  lo  have  a  lop 
board  attached  to  it  by  cleats;  Ihe  deals  to  run 
one  and  a  half  inches  above  (he  side  boards,  (he 
belter  lo  accommodate  another  hive.  This  process 
may  be  continued  from  time  (o  time,  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

The  first  of  the  above  methods  is  preferable 

The  honey  may  be  taken  from  the  hives  by  either 
of  Ihe  above  modes;  either  by  removing  a  part  of 
the  honey,  and  dividing  the  bees,  as  above  describ- 
ed; or,  by  placing  all  the  bees  in  the  new  hive,  and 
removing  all  the  honey.  Francis  Kelsbt. 

For  a  Churn  for  churning  milk  and  cream— Joseph 
Hathaway,  Canandaisrua,  Ontario  county,  ,\c<» 
York,  Jlugust  22,  ]Si8. 

There  is,  we  believe,  a  real  novelty  in  this  churn, 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  machines  for 
the  same  purpose  which  have  preceded  it.  The 
body  of  the  churn  is  a  barrel,  which  is  placed  upoa 
one  end;  wilhln  this  barrel,  there 
are  twi  sets  of  dashers,  which  — 
are  mace  to  revolve  in  opposite 
directions,  and  work  between  — 
each  ot/ier  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented In  the  margin;  there  are I 

two  snail   whorls   on    the    upper  ' 

ends  of  the  shafts  of  the  dashers;   i . 

there  are  also  two  larger  whorls,  j     

which  are  lurned  by  a  crank,  the  1 

bands  from  which   pass  over  the  |     

smaller  whoris,  and  turn  them  in  ;  I 

opposite  directions.  The  manner  of  fixing  Ihe  frame, 
shafts,  whorls, and  bands,  needs  no  description. 


HORTXCTTIiTURE. 


KITCHEN  GARDRN— NOVEMBKR. 

The  only  articles  to  be  sowed  litis  monlh,  are  a 
few  early  peas,  and  some  small  sallading,  and  that 

only  where   required  lo   be  had  in  conlintiance. 

Plaiidiig  is  reijulille  principally  only  lo  finish  what 
was  OMiitted  last  monlh,  and  lor  some  early  beans; 
and  in  hot-beds,  anparasus.  mini,  &.c.  DigKing  and 
dunging  the  ground  inu.st  be  attended  to  for  the  be- 
nefit of  future  cro|is. 

Aronialic  plants  in  beds  and  borders, should  now, If 
before  oiiiiltnl;  have  Ihe  last  ihoroiisrh  cleaning  from 
weeds  and  lillcr,  ami  the  beds  dresse'l  lo  remain  In 
decent  order  for  the  winter. 

Cabbajie  plants,  if  not  planted  last  month  for  the 
early  crops  next  spring  and  summer  must  be  plant 
ed  now.     They  must    be  of  Ihe    early  kinds,  and 
planted  In  rows,  one,  two,  or  three  feel  dislanse. 

Earlli  up  the  difl'erent  crops  of  celery  when  drr; 
and  lei  those  of  full  growth  be  earthed  almost  to  the 
top.  I'lnlsh  pi mdng  celery  for  the  late  spring  crop 
in  shallow  trenches. 

Dig  vacant  ground  one  or  two  spades  deep,  and 
if  dunked,  dig  it  a  spade  deep,  la)  lug  ibe  ground  In 
rough  ridges  to  improve  by  the  weather,  till  wanted 
for  sowing  and  planting  with  future  crops. 

Dig  up  some  roots  of  horse-radish  lo  preserve  in 
sand,  that  it  may  he  ready  for  use  when  that  in  the 
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ground  is  froiPii  up.  Do  llic  liki>  l)V  JiTiisalem  ar- 
tichnkr»,  which  an-  now  in  Ihi-ir  full  |ierfcciion. 

Sow  more  early  hols|uir  peas,  or  for  Iho  first  crop, 
and  if  foiiic  arc  sown  Iwii-o  this  inonlli,  there  uill 
be  a  belter  chance  of  success  in  their  siicceedin;; 
each  other;  eaih  sowing;  to  be  on  a  south  border; 
a  single  drill  may  bo  close  to  Iho  wall,  Stc.  ulhers 
in  cross  ro»\s  »  yanl  asunder. 

Sow  some  early  short-lopped  radi«hes  on  a  soulli 
border;  cover  it  with  straw  two  inches  thick  till  they 
come  up,  afterwards  on  nights,  and  frost,  to  have 
the  chance  of  drawing  a  few  early.  Sow  likewise 
small  salladiiig,  as  cresses,  mustard,  and  rape,  un- 
der classes,  or  in  a  hot-bed. 

Finish  destroying  weeds,  in  all  parts,  by  hand  and 
hoe;  beds  of  small  plants,  as  onions,  &c.  carefully 
handwecil;  in  oilier  conipartnients  eradicate  them 
by  hoc  in  dry  days,  and  rake  or  fork  ofl"  the  large 
weeds  after  liowin^r,  or  let  them  be  beat  about  and 
looseued  ea'cclually  so  as  not  to  grow  again. 


(From  the  New  Vork  Farmer.) 
GRAPE  VINKS. 
Communication  frvin  IJ'illiant  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Cler- 
mont, .Vtie  I'orA-.on  the  Culture  rf  the  Grape, ad- 
dressfit  to  the  J\'eie  York  HorlicuUtiral  Society, 
Marcli,  IS.'S. 

You  noticed  a  few  grapes  which  I  sent  lastiummer 
lo  my  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Hattack.  They  »Tere  not 
intended  for  exhibition,  or,  perhaps,  better  bunches 
might  have  been  sent.  But  as  they  met  your  appro- 
bation, the  mode  of  raising  them  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  have  cultivated  grapes  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and,  for  the  last  ten  years,  with  success.  The 
soil  in  which  they  grew  is  li;cl>t  and  grave'ly  loam, 
the  grounii  perfectly  level,  the  vines  »veie  raised 
from  cuttings,  and  planted  in  the  place  they  were 
intended  to  be  continued, and  where  they  now  are. 
I  have  two  rows  of  about  twenty-five  lines  each, 
one  on  the  north  fide  of  the  garden, eiposed  lo  the 
south,  and  protected  hy  a  hi^h  board  finee,  the  other 
row  in  ihe  middle  and  most  exposed  situation,  with 
no  shelter  whatever.  For  the  firit  six  or  seven 
years,  they  were  cultivated  in  iht.  usual  way,  cut 
down  lo  three  or  four  feet,  and  5U[  ported  by  stacks 

■  nd  laths.  Their  growth  was  rafid,  and  required  a 
good  deal  of  trimming.  They  bore  fruit;  but,  in  two 
years  out  of  three,  they  were  blasted  and  mildewed 
— good  fur  nothing;  all  we  got  was  trouble  and 
Tcxation.  I  had  resolved  to  abandon  them.  About 
this  time  I  observed  in  the  woods  some  very  fine 
looking  wild  scrapes,  the  vines  running  u[i  high  trees, 

■  nd  most  of  the  fruit  at  or  near  the  top.  On  examin- 
ing, many  were  found  in  Ihe  same  situation.  PVom 
this,  I  took  the  hint  of  raising  the  cultivated  grape 
kiigher  from  the  ground. 

At  the  time  of  trimming,  I  left  the  vines  their 
whole  length,  ten  or  twelve  feet  or  more:  cutting 
»way  every  side  shoot,  and  leaving  the  vines  as  clear 
of  shoots,  or  spurs,  or  heads,  as  possible.  The  sprinj; 
following,  by  every  vine  was  fixed  a  strong  stake, at 
least  ten  feet  high,  with  most  of  the  limbs  untouched, 
to  that  they  had  the  appearance  of  large  bushes, 
or  well  grown  sapplings.  These  vines  were  twist- 
ed around  them  lo  the  top,  and,  when  necessary, 
were  tied  with  bass.  By  the  middle  of  June,  Ihe 
•takes  were  entirely  covered  by  the  new  shoots  of 
the  vine,  and  uilh  plenty  of  fruit,  which  was  full 
ripe  in  September,  and  not  one  bunch  blasted  or 
mildewed.  There  was  not  one  cluster  within  three 
or  four  feel  of  Ihe  ground.  Since  that  time,  1  have 
continued  the  same  practice,  and  have  now  vines 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  long;  some  of  which  run  up  Ihe 
fiuit  trees  adjoininc  the  other  being  carried  eight 
or  ten  feel,  and  then  stretched  horizontally.  It  is 
no  unpleasant  thing  lo  see  a  cherry  tree  on  one  hand, 
a  pear  tree  on  Ihe  other,  and  a  peach  tree  not  far 
off,  all  oraameoted  with  clusters  of  grapes.  Yet,  such 


is  Iho  case,  anil  has  been  for  years  past.  .Several 
strangers,  both  citizens  and  Kuropeans,  ciiriuus  in 
siii-h  things,  have  called  to  examine  for  llieiiisrlves, 
anil  have  generally  allowed  it  to  be  the  most  auc- 
ce>sful  cullivHiion  they  had  seen. 

To  the  iiH'mliers  of  the  llortirultural  Society,  who 
it  is  probable,  arc  inosily  pr.ictical  men,  I  cannot 
write  in  their  technical  language:  it  is,  therefore, 
hoped  they  will  excuse  the,  inaccuracies  that  may 
occur.  In  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  year  is  as  follows,  and  it  matters 
not  what  peiioil  we  begin.  The  fruit  be;;in»  to 
ripen  early  in  September,  and  cunlinnes  till  Ihe 
fro>l5  in  October.  As  soon  as  the  trapes  are  all 
Kallieied,  that  is  about  the  I5lh  October,  the.  stakes 
are  taken  ami  thrown  aMile  for  firewood.  The  vine 
is  then  stretched  out  its  whole  length, and  Irimuied 
as  clean  as  possible,  in  which  slate  it  is  left  lying  on 
the  ground  for  two  or  three  weeks;  aliout  the  last 
of  November  Ihey  are  laid  on  Ihe  surface  at  lull 
length,  and  fastened  down  with  pins,  and  covered 
lightly  with  earth,  which  is  done  liy  digging  a  shal- 
low ditch  on  each  si<le,  and  throwing  up  the  ground 
to  Ihe  middle,  which  Ibinis  a  ridge  over  the  vines, 
and  covers  them  about  ten  or  twelve  inches;  no 
straw,  manure,  or  any  other  covering  but  the  earth; 
in  this  state  they  lie  all  winter.  In  April,  as  soon 
as  Ihe  weather  will  permit,  tliey  an;  uncovered  and 
left  on  the  ground  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  or  more; 
Ihe  slakes  are  now,  about  the  first  of  May,  fixed  in 
their  places,  and  the  vines  replaced  as  before. — 
They  require  no  further  trouble,  unless  some  that 
may  be  blown  down  are  lo  be  put  up  again.  The 
borders  are  now  well  dressed  by  digging  and  raking, 
but  no  manure,  nor  has  any  been  put  on  for  ten 
years  or  more;  Ihey  are  also  kept  perfectly  clean 
through  Ihe  summer,  hy  frequent  hoeing  and  rak- 
ing; no  vegetables  are  allowed  to  grow  on  the  bor- 
ders at  any  lime. 

This  mode  of  raising  grapes  differs  from  the  or- 
dinary, in  these  pirliculars: 

1st.  Trimming  or  pruning — this  is  usually  done 
in  February  or  March-  Here,  we  never  cut  a  vine 
later  than  November.  Were  this  done  in  the  spring, 
they  would  either  bleed  lo  death,  or  be  so  much 
weakened  as  to  bear  no  fruit.  In  general  we  are 
too  sparing  of  Ihe  knife,  leaving  too  many  eyes  or 
buds,  by  which  you  get  too  much  wood  and  too  lit- 
tle fruit;  and  there  is  a  mistake,  which  all  writers 
that  I  have  seen  have  fallen  into,  that  "vines  bear 
their  fruit  on  Ihe  wood  that  was  produced  the  pre- 
ceding year."  This  is  not  the  case:  for  the  fruit  is 
invariably  on  the  wood  of  the  present  year. 

2d.  The  next  difference  is,  laying  down  and  co- 
vering Ihe  vines  all  winter.  In  our  northern  climate 
this  is  absolutely  necessary;  it  may  not  be  so  fur- 
ther south,  yet  it  is  worlh  a  trial  with  a  few  vines. 
Prune  in  October,  lay  them  dowH  and  cover  in  No- 
vember or  December,  and  lake  them  up  in  March. 
One  season  will  test  the  utility  or  futility  of  the 
practice. 

Sd.  Another  difference  is,  leaving  the  vine  its  full 
length,  and  training  it  as  high  as  possible.  This  I 
have  never  seen,  except  in  my  own  garden;  but  it 
is  Ihe  practice  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  where  the 
vines  run  over  the  poplar  and  elm  trees. 

4th.  Most  people  plant  their  vines  in  sheltered 
and  warm  places;  this  is  following  the  English  mode, 
where  Ihe  climate  requires  it.  Here,  my  vines  that 
are  most  exposed  bear  equally,  if  not  better,  than 
others. 

5tb.  No  manure  has  been  used  for  many  years, 
lis  use  gives  wood,  not  fruit. 

TBe  greater  part  of  the  grapes  are  the  sweet  water; 
these  are  the  best  bearers,  and  pleasanlest  for  table. 
The  mililer  grape  answers  well  for  a  variety,  and 
is  a  good  bearer.  I  have  tried  the  red  and  black 
Hamburg,  but  they  do  not  succeed  so  well.  I  am 
now  trying  lo  raise  the  Madeira  grape,  having  re- 
ceived a  few  cuttings,  which  came  from  the  island 


last  sprinf;,  all  of  which  are  growing,  and  ihall  have 
a  fair  trial. 

The  borders  on  which  the  grapc«  arc  cultivated 
are  six  feci  widi'.and  the  vines  in  the  centre. 
Your  humble  sirvant, 

WILLIAM  WILSON. 
Clermont,  JNeio  York. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  llorlicullural  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  mem- 
bers were  highly  i;ralified  with  a  fine  di«pli<y  of  au- 
tumnal flowers.  Among  Ihe  most  striking  of  those 
from  the  gardi'ns  of  the  Messrs.  Landrelhs,  were 
Dahlias,  from  Mexico,  of  almost  every  shade,  from 
a  pure  while  with  yellow  centre,  lo  a  brilliant  pur- 
|ili-;  a  bcaulind  species  of  Eupatorium;  several  va- 
rieties of  Golilen  Rod,  (solidago;)  a  rich  species  of 
.\merican  strawberry  tree,  (Euonymous,)  scarlet 
sage,  (salvia  splenilens,)  &c. 

From  Ihe  same  establishment  were  produced  se- 
veral new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  seedling  roses, 
tea  roses,  amaryllis  from  Mexico,  golden  tnmipet 
honeysuckle,  (Caprifolium  fraseri,)  with  other  (low 
crs  which  attracted  attention.  Among  those  not 
already  mentioned,  was  a  flowering  branch  of  the 
Franklinia,  (Gordonia  pubescens.)  This  elegant 
tree  was  brought  from  Florida  by  Ihe  late  Mr.  .lohii 
Hartram,  and  may  well  he  ranked  among  Ihe  most 
agreeable  ornaments  of  oiir  gardens  and  lawns;  it 
is  at  present  fiowering  in  Ihe  Messrs.  Landrelhs' 
garden,  on  Federal  street;  and  has  been  conslanlly 
in  bloom  for  more  than  three  months  past.  A  va- 
riety of  other  fiowers  were  reported  to  be  now  in 
bloom,  among  winch  were  splendid  Dahlias,  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis,  &.c.  at  the  gardens  of  A.  Par- 
ker, Prime  street,  and  I).  Maupay,  on  the  German - 
town  road. 

[In  publishing  the  above,  we  take  plea«iire  in  ac- 
knowledging the  politeness  experienced  at  Messr«. 
Landreth's  establishment;  the  gratification  we  deriv- 
ed from  viewing  its  arrangements  and  contents,  or- 
namental and  useful;  and  the  conviction  impressed 
upon  our  minds  by  all  that  we  have  seen  and  known, 
that  the  proprietors  deserve  the  confidence  of  lho«e 
whose  convenience  may  lead  them  to  deal  with 
them] 


INTBRSrAL  IXVXFKOVBUlZXSIirT. 


ITHACA  AND  OWEGO  RAIL-ROAD. 

[It  is  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  interest  that 
we  approach  this  departnii-nt  of  our  pajier.  It  was 
onlv  in  our  No.  of  the  17th  inst-  that  we  laid  be- 
fore Ihe  public  that  gratifying  document,  Ihe  second 
annual  report  of  the  president  and  director!,  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  road. 

It  is  now  seen  how  prosperously  that  great  work  is 
advancing,  and  we  may  say  of  it,  as  may  be  said  of 
the  New  York  canals,  that  it  will  operate  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  Ihe  conception  and  execution  of  similar 
works.  That  such  a  spirit  u  up  may  be  seen  by  Ihe 
document  we  now  place  before  our  readers.] 

Report  of  the  turvey  of  the  route  of  Ihe  Ithacn  and 
Otcego  Railroad— by  VV.  H.  Swift,  U.  Statei' 
engineer. 

Ithaca,  JV.  Y  SUt  .My,  1928. 
Col-  Charles  Gratiot,  Chief  Ei'gincer, 

air,  In  obedience  to  Ihe  orders  of  Ihe  engineer 
department  of  22d  April,  I  have  the  honour  to  sub- 
mit Ihe  following  report  in  relation  to  a  commu- 
nication between  Cayuga  lake  and  the  Susquehan- 
nah  river,  by  means  of  a  rail-way,  together  with  a 
map  and  profiles  exhibiting  the  routes  of  Ihe  expe- 
rimental surveys,  made  in  reference  to  Ihe  proposed 
connexion- 
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(Oct.  31,  1828. 


Ill  an  examination  of  the  country  l)iiig  between 
Khaca  and  Oivc;;o,  (llie  two  points  to  be  coniieclid,) 
(ivo  routes  are  preseiitcil  for  considcialion;  Ibe  lirst 
by  the  valley  of  Six  .Mile  creek,  Beaver  Meadow 
rreek,  one  of  its  brandies,  and  llic  east  b.aiK-li  ol 
Cattatunck  creek,  a  Iril'ulary  of  Ibe  ^lls^illehal^nah 
river.  The  second  by  the  valley  of  the  inlet  of  the 
lake  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Cattatunck  creek, 
through  the  town  of  Spencer.  In  addilmn  to  a  brief 
statement  of  the  general  features  of  the  district 
lhrou!;b  which  this  cuiiimunicalion  is  to  be  made, 
it  will  be  ncccssaiy  lu  exhibit  a  inoie  particular  ac- 
count of  each  route,  in  order  that  thi:  relative  ad- 
vantages may  be  .-ljO>\n,and  a  co:i  parisun  diawn 
between  them. 

'I'he  high  land  whieh  separate  the  waters  of  the 
Susquehannah  fumi  ibuse  which  flow  towards  Cayu- 
ga lake,  follows  the  general  course  o(  the  main  range 
of  the  Allegany  niouiilains,  viz.  from  n.  c.  to  s.  w., 
and  although  these  ridges  decline  seri.-ibly  after 
cio«sing  the  elevalrd  ground  which  divides  the  wa- 
ler»  ul  the  Delaware,  lioni  those  of  the  husquclian. 
nail,  still  the  ranges  N.  w.  of  the  latter  iner,  attain 
to  a  consider  able  kiiglh.  'I'lie  mam  ri<lge  which 
separates  Caynga  like  from  the  Siisiiucliannali,  is 
broken  in  several  places  by  the  upper  l>ranches  ol 
the  CatlaluiK  k,  the  .Six  .Mile  creek,  and  by  the  inlet 
ol"  the  lake.  'I'l.c  trii  ularie.-.  of  the  slre.uus  interlock 
with  each  otlur.  and  thereby  render  the  pas.^age  ol 
the  ridge,  coinp.iralively  easy  of  accom|ili^hmtnt. 

The  greatest  depn  ssion  was  found  at  llie  siiinmil 
of  the  eastern  or  Six  Mile  crtek  loute.viz.  b'.l'A  Icct 
above  Cayuga  lake. 

Tlie  summit  of  the  inlet  or  Spencer  route,  lies 
about  seven  miles  s.  w.  of  Six  Mile  creek  summit, 
height  679  feet. 

'i'he  third  depression  is  at  the  town  of  Danhy;  it 
lies  between  the  two  first,  its  heiulit  as  determined 
by  the  survey  ol  Mr.  Hughes,  is  &33  leet. 
Route  by  the  valley  ol  Six  Mile  ere- k. 
The  village  ol  Ithaca  is  silnaled  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  south  ol  the  head  of  Caiuga  lake,  on  an 
extensive  flat  or  bolloin,  sunouniled  l>y  bills  from 
400  to  700  feet  in  hcigbl.  This  elevation  being  at- 
taioed  generally  williin  two  luiles,  and  in  some 
places  less;  it  may  be  inlerred  ilurelore,  lliat  an  ad- 
vantageous position  may  be  obtained  lor  an  inclliud 
plane  ol  any  elevation,  that  it  n.a}  be  deemed  expe- 
dient !o  adopt. 

From  the  head  of  boat  navigation,  at  the  point 
marked  inlet  bridge  on  Ibe  map.  the  route  will  cross 
the  flat  before  meulioned,  and  sliike  the  foot  of  tin' 
hill  south  of  the  lirewciy;  liom  thence  alter  over- 
coming the  entire  heigh!  of  the  snmi  it,  593  feet,  by 
two  inclined  planes  di-posed  in  a  manner  to  be  de 
itcnbed  hereafter,  it  will  continue  on  the  south  siile 
III  the  creek,  lidlowing  the  generi^l  course  of  the 
hill  to  the  sunumt,  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the 
inlet,  (jenerally,  the  lorniation  is  siillicieiitly  favou- 
lalile  ill  its  char;icler,lo  admit  a  passage  (or  the  road 
without  any  abrupt  delbctiuns.  'J'lie  jirincipal  oh- 
•lade  will  be  lound  in  the  many  deep  ravines  that 
occur  on  the  roule.  bi  Iwein  the  bead  of  the  upper 
plane,  and  l«:i!ic  Ilollister's,  B.  m.  xv.  about  aix  and 
H  half  miles  diom  the  inlet.  In  thi-i  distance  the 
route  crosses  Iweniy-lwo  ravine.n,  v,iiying  in  deplh 
froin  ten  to  sixty  feet;  and  liom  Iwi-nly-iive  to  two 
himdred  and  filly  feel,  in  width.  'J'be  valley  of  the 
creek  is  deep  and  liouiideil  by  precipitous  banks  lor 
a  distance  of  four  and  a  hall  nules;  (he  stream  in 
many  places  pilches  over  cunMiJeiable  lalls  and  la- 
pids;  its  bed  tbiu>>gli<>ut  tiiis  pail  is  inoslly  inacces- 
sible from  lhe.«oulli  side.  As  it  approaches  Kowe's 
mill,  the  valley  gradually  exiends  ilself;  and  at  Ibe 
entrance  of  the  lieaver  nie.iduw,  the  inoiintains  arir 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  apail;  lb, it  on  the  soulb 
•lopes  graduilly  to  the  creek;  ami  iiir<iids  fium  D  m. 
XV.  to  the  suiiiiiiil,  favourable  gioiind  tieiM'rall\; 
bUuul  four  mill's  of  Ibis  porliun  ol  the  ruele  will  be 
through  timber  land.     The  surface  uf  (he  giuund 


at  the  summit,  is  loom;  and  spongy  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  The  subslratum  is  a  stiff 
day  impervious  to  the  water  that  occasionally  col- 
lects there,  and  also  to  the  roots  of  the  trees;  these 
being  found  in  e\ery  instance  with  their  rool^  ex- 
tending laterally  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.anU  rarely  go- 
ing beyond  IS  inches  in  depth.  The  fuunda,(ion 
was  finiiid  sufficiently  firm  to  sustain  any  weight  tbat 
it  would  be  required  lo  siippoit. 

The  Heaver  Meadow  creek  and  east  branch  of 
the  Caltatuiick,  have  iheir  sources  in  the  elevated 
part  of  the  ridge  west  of  Ibis  swamp;  and  after  run- 
ning a  course  parallel  to  each  other  for  one  mile, 
turn  one  lo  the  iiorlh  and  the  other  to  the  south.*- 
VVhcn  these  streams  are  high,  the  water  finds  its  way 
into  the  swamp  from  each,  and  thus  mingle;  leaving 
it  to  chance  whether  it  discharge  itself  eventually 
into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  into  the  Atlantic 
1,000  miles  south,  through  Chesapeake  bay. 

From  the  summit  to  Owego  on  the  Susqiichannah, 
the  distance  is  about  twenty-one  miles,  and  the  fall 
179  88  feel;  thence  lo  the  level  of  the  river  -2157, 
or  a  total  fall  from  the  sunimit  lo  the  Siisqueban- 
nah  of  i201.4,T  feet.  The  hills  which  bound  the  val- 
ley of  the  Cattatunck,  are  about  one  mile  apart  at 
the  swamp;  the  creek  bottom  itself  may  be  from  6 
to  SflO  yards  wide.  The  ruule,  after  crossing  the 
Catlatuiick  and  |)assiiig  550  yards  over  the  sjorgc 
of  a  piece  of  this  marshy  ground,  continues  down 
the  west  side  of  the  creek  tliiongb  limbered  land, 
one  and  an  eighth  miles  to  .Munar  hills.  At  this 
place  it  crosses  to  the  east  siile  of  the  creek,  to 
avoid  some  side  culling  that  would  occur  below  on 
the  west  side,  where  Ibe  hill  and  creek  close  in  to- 
gether. VVheie  the  route  crosses,  the  stream  is 
twelve  feet  wide,  banks  two  feet  high;  from  ihence 
llirou:;li  fiivoiirable  ground  alternately  culllvated 
nnd  timbered,  it  continues  on  the  east  side  lo  B,  si, 
VI,  on  Annus  Stevens'  land,  two  and  an  tighlli  miles 
below  the  summit.  The  ground  was  represented 
by  intelligent  persons  to  be  much  betleron  the  west 
side  of  the  creek,  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  below  this  point.  The  ground  on  the  fast 
side  is  pradicalile  but  more  broken,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  Ibe  bill  lo  the  stream;  and  as  in  the 
mode  of  constiiiclion  proposed,  the  passage  ol 
creeks,  &.c,  mav  be  viewed  as  an  inconsiderable  ob- 
slruelion,  it  was  d'  tnied  belter  to  cross;  according- 
ly the  roule  on  the  west  side  was  pursued  lo  B.  M. 
X.  nbcre  the  lurnpike  from  llhaca  lo  Oivego  crosses 
the  creek.  The  ground  between  vi,  and  x  is  fa- 
vourable; the  roule  lies  at  the  foot  of  ibe  h'll;  occa- 
sicnally  crossing  narrow  slips  of  swampy  groiiud 
liefiiri'  referred  to.  At  these  swamjiy  pl.ues,  the 
nature  of  the  subslratum  was  frequently  examined, 
and  uniformly  a  firm  foundation  either  of  day  or 
gravel  was  i'oiind  at  Ibe  deplli  of  usually  twelve 
inches;  from  b.  m.  vi  to  viil.,one  and  five  eii;lillis  of  a 
mile  the  l.ind  is  heavily  tinibered;  near  ix  the  mule 
crosses  the  turnpike,  creek  eight  feel  wide,  bank 
hvo  feet'higb.  At  B  M.  X.  the  valley  is  from  5  lo 
lillO  yards  wide;  Ibe  route  crosses  at  this  point,  and 
may  be  continued  lo  Owi  go,  lilleen  milits  and  a 
quarter  on  the  east  side;  from  B.  M.  viii.  lo  a  point 
1  "ar  \V.  Smith's  tavern,  two  miles  below,  the  lanil 
Is  generally  cullivaleil;  at  this  point  the  roule  en- 
tir»  a  piece  of  marshy  ground  lli.it  exiends  from 
the  road  lo  the  crei  k  Ihiee-eighths  of  a  mile.  This 
suaiiip  at  the  turnpike  is  quite,  wet;  bill  nearer  the 
creek  a  favourable  passa:;e  may  be  h.id;  the  grouml 
III  Ibis  swamp  is  similar  lo  llial  before  described.  A 
short  ilistanee  below,  the  .Sliand.ikin  enters  llie  Cal- 
lilnnek,  washes  a  bar.k  twenty  lo  twenty, lue  Icel 
liigli  lor  a  dislance  of  150  led,  ri-iiig  at  aTanglc 
ol  lliirly-live  degrees;  Ibis  will  involve  a  small  pur- 
lion  of  siile  culling.  B  iM.  xii  is  at  C  Criilley's; 
the  creek  bends  oil  In  lb<-  east  here,  and  the  roule, 
.ifler  crossing  a  sin. ill  piece  of  wet  me.idoiv,  strikes 
ibe  loot  ol  Ibe  lull  win  re  llie  creek  w  i-ln  s  it  Some 
side  cutting  will   be  necessary  at  ibis  spul;  giuuud 


liiiiliered  principally  from  xi'i-  to  .Mr.  Booth's,  three 
iiuailcrs  of  a  mile.  From  b.  m.  xiii  ,  near  Booth's, 
to  XV.  below  Bacon's  mill  pond,  two  routes  are  pre- 
sented. The  creek,  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
crosses  the  valley  several  limes,  washing  alternately 
llie  base  of  the  eastern  and  western  inuuntains.  It 
is  proposed  lo  cross  four  limes,  in  order  that  advan- 
liii;c  may  be  taken  of  Ihe  best  ground.  The  route 
on  Ibe  cast  side  encounters  a  sl.df  of  sleep  ground 
lolly  feet  high,  and  300  yards  in  lengih,  at  Hart's 
luill  pond;  this  was  partly  avoided  by  leaving  the 
stream  near  the  head  of  the  pond,  and  pursuing  a 
course  further  cast,  through  a -hollow  or  ravine, 
wliiih  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  the  bed 
(if  llie  creek  at  a  former  period;  the  principal  difli- 
ciilly,  however,  is  at  Bacon's  mill  pond,  one  mile 
and  an  eighth  below,  b  m.  xiv.;  at  Ibis  [dace  a  small 
spur  of  the  mountain  of  filly  feet  in  height,  closes 
in  with  the  creek  for  a  dislance  of  three-eighths  of 
a  mile,  rising  at  an  angle  varying  from  tiventy-five 
lo  forty  degrees;  both  these  obstadcs  may  be  avoid- 
ed by  crossing  the  stream  (bur  limes,  between  xiii. 
and  XV.;  the  first  place  would  be  at  Woodford's 
above  Sacketl's  mill  pond,  Ihe  last  at  llibbard's 
liilow  Bacon's  pond;  the  intermediate  crossing 
uoiiM  be  necessary  to  avoid  a  part  of  the  niouii- 
tairi,  that  closes  in  with  the  creek  for  three  eigblhi 
(d  a  mile  on  the  west  side.  ■  'I'he  ground  through 
llie  last  described  roule,  is  evidently  belter  than 
ibe  first;  the  distance  will  be  somewhat  lesspned, 
llic  side  cutting  avoided,  and  the  turnpike  need  not 
be  crossed;  the  route  may  be  kept  below  the  lurn- 
pilie  by  following  the  eastern  side,  but  the  advan- 
tage of  ground  would  be  sacrificed;  moreover,  it  is 
bclievtd  that  the  expense  of  crossing  Ibe  crei  k  thus 
ollen,  would  be  less  than  to  pursue  Ihe  roule  on  the 
east  side;  it  is  therefore  recommended. 

A  bed  of  iron  ore  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hughes 
in  the  side  bill  at  Bacon's  mill  pond;  his  description 
uHompanying  this  report,  is  referred  to  for  a  par- 
ticular account  of  Ihe  localilj',  quality,  &c. 

XV.  to  \VI.,  the  route  is  through  favourable 
ground;  at  xvi.  the  hill  and  creek  close  for  fifty  fee'; 
xvii.  near  VVoodbridge's  tavern,  Ihe  gradnalinn 
corresponding  lo  the  f.ill  of  Ihe  creek,  may  be 
pursued  lo  a  [mnl  three  fourths  of  a  mile  below 
VVoodbiidge's.  At  this  place  Ihe  creek  and  second 
bank  of  twenty  !eet  in  height,  cou.c  together,  and 
conliniie  in  coniacl  400  yants;  it  will  be  belter, 
Ibeieforc  to  preserve  a  level  from  a  point  far  enough 
above  to  strike  tne  top  df  Ibis  shelf,  as  followin,; 
llie  slope  of  it  near  Ihe  margin  of  Ihe  stream  would 
be  bolli  circuitous  and  expensive;  xviii.  is  at  C, 
Sacketl's  saw  mill,  tho  route  crosses  Ihe  bed  of  a 
ravine  a  short  disl.ince  below,  eight  feet  wide,  and 
banks  two  and  a  half  feet  high;  ground  from  thence 
to  B.  M.  XX.,  opposite  Jones'  mill,  is  generally  fa- 
vourable; It  passes  tlirough  some  timber,  but  Ibera 
is  no  ubslrudion. 

The  roule  will  cross  Owego  creek  about  400 
yards  above  its  junction  with  the  Cattatunck;  at 
ihe  crossing  plice  its  bed  is  one  liiindred  and  forty 
feet  wide,  bank  four  and  a  h.ilf  feel  high.  A  part 
of  the  track  on  Ihe  east  side  must  be  elevated  about 
tvvo  feel,  lo  keep  it  beyond  Ibe  reach  of  freshets. 
Half  of  a  niile  below  Ibis  creek,  the  route  crosses 
a  ravine  calbd  llunlinglon's  brook;  il  rises  oim 
mile  and  a  half  n  e.  of  the  Oweno  creek.  Al  the 
lime  the  survey  was  made,  it  was  dry;  but  diiiinK 
the  wet  season,  il  pours  down  a  birge  volume  of 
water  wilh  great  violence.  The  roule  will  pass  ?('0 
yarils  west  of  Ihe  turnpike  at  this  place,  to  avoid  a 
small  spilr  that  piolrudcs  itself  towards  the  creek; 
from  Ihence  it  will  coiilinue  through  the  Hat,  aiid 
may  enter  llie  vilbige  of  Owego,  at  iny  poini  west 
of  Judge  Drake's,  that  may  best  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  the  inh.ibilanls. 

Distance  from  the  Inlet  lo  Owego  by  this  route, 
■2!).e  miles;  rise  from  Inlel  lo  summit,  593.15;  fall 
frum  thence  lo  Uivego  179,89. 
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I  Irtoutlirr  r.i.ili-...icili  «i^ii.il'>l  m  llu-  ivjiorl  lull 
il  IS  cviiiriit  llic  Olio  nli..n:,>vill  lit^  iirofirreil  if  On- 
roml  is  curried  iiilo  ill",  .t.  Tlicre  arc  cnlculHlions 
in  till-  rr|Mrl,  of  uf^'l  •>>'■■>'  iiin)orl;<m-e  as  reiiiefls 
the  road  in  qiii-.»liiin.  Init  wc  oiiiit  llu'in,  iil  llicy 
would  not  it  is  |>ioli.ilili>  c\i-ilc  jj.'iirnil  inliTCst. 

Tlic  rf|>ort  iVoiii  «liicli  liic  iiriM-ndiiiK  pxlrscls' 
were  taken,  was  lorwnr.lvd  lo  llic  nlilor  of  the  Far- 
mrr.  by  Cliarlo*  f  uiii|>clly,  esij.  of  Owt-go  in  the 
»l»tc  of  Nciv  York. 

Thft  two  poiiils  proposed  to  lie  iiniied  by  Inc 
llhiiM  and  Ovvtito  K  iil-road,  are  of  unat  impor 
laiu-c  in  tlic  inland  iniprovonicnt  of  llic,  U.  Slates. 

Owego.  a  post  town  and  vill.i^e  of  considerable 
nia;;nitude,  and  po|iiilalic)n,  in  Ibe  sonlli-oastern  pari 
of  Tioga  coiiiil)  Mi'w  York,>lanils  on  llic  ri^ht  or 
northern  bunk  of  Ihct'aslcin  lirancli  of  Susqiiehan- 
nah  rircr,  at  llie  inonlli  of  Caltatunok  or  Owegii 
rreek,  about  20  inilrs  above  the  jtiiictiun  of  Susque- 
btnnab  niid  Cli>  uiun;;  river^i. 

Itbnra,  is  tlic  .«eat  of  ja>iice  for  Tompkins  county. 
Nov  York,  and  slaml- as  di>eril>ed  in  the  preceding 
report,  at  tlic  hc.id  of  Ciyn-a  l;.kc.  This  lake  i.s 
in  il  pcculi.ir  manner  siln.ited  and  calriilalcd  to 
unite  the  inland  navijalioii  of  Nciv  York,  to  the 
great  navigation  of  llic  basin  of  Clicsapeake.  The 
Cayuga  is  about  40  miles  in  lenglli,  from  north  lo 
50uth,wilh  a  brcadlh  of  from  one  to  three  miles, 
and  by  its  oullct  coniiiiunicates  ivilh  the  great  Erie 
canal  at  Monlezuiiia.  Therefore  a  well  construct- 
ed rad-road  from  Ithaca  to  Owe;;o,  would  at  once 
open  a  new  artery  lo  the  lieait  of  our  country;  and 
would  serve  as  anolher  channel  llirou;;h  which  niueli 
of  the  most  valuable  prndiicls  of  agriculture  would 
be  poured  into  Ihe  lap  of  lialliiuore.] 


SADIES'  DEFAB.TTC£SfT. 

KEM.VLE  EDUCATION. 
Smith  Carolina  Female  Institute. 
[\o  establishment  under  the  above  designation  is 
advertised  lo  be  opened  this  aiiliimn,  in  the  vicinily 
oi' Columbia,  by  Dr.  Elia»  Marks.  The  priiieipd  is 
to  be  assisted  by  two  female  and  two  male  teacliers, 
liy  whose  efl'orls  and  under  his  direction  and  super- 
intendance  an  extensive  and  superior  course  of  in- 
struction \i  to  be  given.  The  instilulio.i  is  designed 
to  atforil  to  females  advantages  somewhat  similar  to 
tho«e  which  are  enjoyed  by  young  men  al  colleges 
and  otbi^r  seminaries  of  Ihe  highest  order.  The 
plan,  as  delineated  in  the  prospeclnn  embodieil  in 
the  pamphlet'  from  which  Ihe  following  extracts 
are  made,  seems  very  comprehensive.  Il  is,  at  the 
same  lime,  entirely  practical,  and  thoroughly  ex- 
act in  its  details.  In  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  Ihe 
character  of  the  introductory  general  views,  Ihe  pam 
phlet  is  highly  valuable  as  a  treatise  on  cducalinn. 
It  is  Ihe  result  of  a  long  continued  and  profound  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  aided  by  the  advaiil.iges  of 
ul>:nf  and  experience. 

We  regret  extremely  that  our  limils  will  not  ad- 
mit of  our  copying  Ihe  whole  of  this  pamphlet,  as  ils 
cmitcnls  aie  such  thai  we  should  be  happy  lo  aid 
their  dissemination,  and  to  °:ive  them,  as  far  as  in 
1  or  power,  a  permanent  place  among  the  valuable 
resources  of  instruction.  We  must  restrict  our  ex 
tracts,  however,  to  the  aulhor'9  general  observa- 
tions, in  which  our  readers  will  be  able  to  trace 
much  sound  and  original  thinking,  expressed  in  an 
animated,  easy,  and  graceful  style,  » Inch  seems  free 
from  every  fault  but  that  of  loo  much  brjlliancv. 

The  details  of  arrangement   for  accomnioilalion, 
instruction,!  and  government,  are  planned  with  (le- 


en  iai  fclieilv,  and  are  socniilnved  as  lo  lavour,iii  the 
lii,:liest  ilegree,  llie  heillli  and  the  moral  iiiipioie- 
nient  of  the  pupils.  Il'il  sever  il  of  these  lopies  we 
arc  euuipellcd  to  omit  for  want  of  room.  [./m.  Jr.  FA. 

IiiKHTiTr  OP  MoK\i.  AND  Mk.^tai^  Lmprovement. 
Dues  tho   ciliicalion  of  the   female,  tend  lo  the 
benefit  of   society?     Has  the  knowledge,  thus  ac- 
H'lired,   a  direct    iiilluenco   on  her  own    character 

I  C'liiducl,  and  a  correspondent  ell'eet  on  her  iiii- 

meiliale  family,  anil  the  sphere  in  which  she  moves? 
riiese  are  (pieslioiis  of  no  ordinary  import,  and  on 
llieir  issue,  much  ;;ood  or  evil  will  ile|iend.  The 
kiiovvli'dge  of  our  duties  in  life,  furnishes  us  with  a 
c/i.ir(,  whereby  we  may  arrive  at  liie  perfornianee 
of  lliem.  There  is  no  ijiieslion,  that  most  of  our  er- 
Tmi's  ill  conduct,  arise  from  defects  in  judgment;  and 
il  reipiircssoiiie  cultivalion,lo  understand,  that  uhile 
»c  are  contributing  lo  the  well'irc  of  others,  we  are 
ell'iclually  conducing  lo  our  own.  An  untutored  be- 
in,;  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  Ihe  force  of 
tills  leasmiing,  which  iinuiedi.ilely  fastens  itself  u|)- 
on  the  conviclion,  of  one  of  cultivated  mind.  It  is, 
iiiilicd,one  of  Ihe  errors  of  the  vulgar  and  illiterate, 
that  giiudness  and  intellect  are  two  dislinct  Ihiiigs. — 
rills  reference  of  a  virtue  lo  the  bead  or  heart,  is 
nut  very  comprehensible.  Most  of  our  follies  and 
vii'es,  proceed  from  a  mental  defect,  original  or  ad- 
venlilioiis.  "To  do  those  things  which  we  ought  luil 
lo  do,  and  to  leave  undone  those  things  which  we 
uiulit  to  do,"  is  an  error  in  reasoning,  a  practical 
-nleeisni.  Right  n  asoiiing  is,  theref  ire,  csssential  lo 
our  happiness.  There  is,  uniloubtedly,  a  connexion 
lielweeii  all  the  faculties  of  our  being.  The  perc<-p- 
lion  of  ri^'it,  lor  instance,  must  precede  Ihe  perfor- 
mance of  II;  otherwise,  it  is  casual  and  ceases  lo  be 
a  virtue.  Here,  llien,  the  moral  and  inlelleclual 
sense  are  associated,  or  rather  the  latter  is  the  ell'i- 
eient  principle  of  the  former.  We  perceive  a  re 
;;nl  ir  and  ;;radual  succession  from  Ihe  earliest  and 
simplest  perceptions  of  right,  and  what  is  most  beaii- 
liful  and  sublime  in  morals.  The  fountain  of  all 
wisdom,  is  the  fountain  of  goodness,  and  the  beiii;; 
who  aspiies  to  the  one,  must  love  Ihe  other.  Virtue, 
then,  is  boh  a  moral  allcclion  and  a  demonstrable 
Iriilb;  it  must  be  understood  in  order  to  be  felt  and 
praclised. 

Opposition  to  the  MF.NT.\t,  Cultivation  of  the 
Female  sex. 
We  are  persuaded,  that  on  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
in  the  present  enlightened  age,  it  is  the  people  wbo 
are  Ihe  warm  advocates  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
female  mind-  The  opposers  to  this,  are  a  mere  oli- 
garchy, consisting  of  certain  spruce  philosophers, 
who  dread,  if  women  he  taught  to  lliiiik  and  speak 
rationally,  she  may  be  less  useful  in  the  various  du- 
ties of  domestic  hie.  Without  going  back  to  those 
periods  of  classical  prejudice  and  scholastic  pedan- 
try, when  every  adventurer,  in  order  to  prove  him- 
self a  sage,  was  compelled  lo  abandon  the  sweet  do- 
mestic sphere  of  household  comfort,  we  need  only 
revert  to  the  age  of  the  courlly  Waller,  Ihe  elcKanl 
Addison,  and  flie  learned  Sivil't.  Even  here,  woman 
is  regarded  as  the  insipid  gaud  of  her  companion, 
man,  when  the  latter  lias  become  vapid  by  inlellec- 
lual exhaustion,  and  when  vacuilv  has  become  de- 
siralile,  as  a  relief  from  study.  Yet,  in  truth,  how 
extraordinary  is  it,  that  woman,  who,  in  the  various 
relations  of  societv, exerts  so  wonderlul  an  influence 
on  ils  members,  should  be  treated  with  so  rclined  a 
courtesy,  "as  to  be  bowed  out  of  the  very  circle  of 
bumanjly."  This  conventional  duplicity  ought  to  be 
frowned  <iawn  by  the  bcller  part  of  society.  An 
overacted  courtesy,  lo  a  woman  of  understanding,  i- 
nothing  less  than  insult.     I'be  mockery  of  homage. 


which  Ihf  woull  Im-  a  fit  earrie»»ilh  him 

into  Ihe  cireh'  <>i  li'iii  i  .  i<  uii  indirect  denial 

of  the  cuiniiiun  sense  of  liic  ItHer.  It  ivill  be  lound, 
on  invektigaliiin,  that  this  peniimenl  nppcrluini  tu 
those,  who,  on  s'ibjecis  of  a  mole  iiiiporlant  nalure, 
conmcted  willi  the  ileep-toned,  moral  character  of 
societv,  arc  apt  to  think  loo  lightly  of  those  thing*, 
of  i\liich  the  ciii  /<';iio  is  not  immediate  and  tangible. 
Il  is,  in  fact,  a  skepticiiiii  of  the  heart,  founded  up 
on  a  skepticiam  of  the  head;  an  uprooting  of  all  the 
origiual  (;erms  of  social  virtue,  and  heart  Irll  enthu- 
siasm— planting  in  their  stead  a  meagre,  cold,  and 
cheerless  philosophy;  rcndi^ring  Ihe  human  being 
Ihe  creature  of  c.ilculaliou  and  narrow  sellidi  policy, 
and  shutting  out  from  Ihe  \iew,  all  which  tends  to 
iMinoble,  dignify,  and  exalt  the  huniaii  character. 
1  dare  tu  bazird  the  opinion,  and  to  be  accountable 
for  the  exceptions,  ihat  most  of  these  beings  will  bo 
round,  on  in.piiiy,  to  be  on  the  siile  of  grovelling 
materialists;  a  kindof  mechanico-politicalccouomibls 
and  egotists.  With  these  r.  li;;ion  and  social  virtue 
ire  weighed  in  a  kind  of  sl.ilislical  balauce,and,  ol 
course,  are  "lound  wanting."  , 

With  !Bnlar,;ed  and  liberal  mind«,  properly  exer- 
cised anJ  well  directed  moral  alleclions,  I  hare 
found  but  one  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  female  mind;  all  being  eipialiy  aware,  that 
socielv  owes  ils  character  and  happiness  to  the  mo.'t 
amiable  and  least  sophisticated  portion  of  our  spe- 
cies. 


•Hints  on  Female  Education,  with  an  Outline  of  an 
Institution  for  the  F,tlii<nti"n  of  Females,  termed  tlie 
boulh  Carolina  Female  Institute.     Columbia,  18JS. 

ITbere  is,  wc  think,  but  one  queotiunablu  point  under 


THE  CHRISTIANS  DE.VTH-BED. 
Co,  child  of  liarkness,  see  a  Christian  die; 
No  liotror  pah's  his  lip,  or  rolls  his  eye; 
No  dreadful  doubts,  or  dreamy  terrors,  start 
The  hope  relii;ion  pdluws  on  Ids  heart. 
When  with  a  dying  hand  he  waves  adieu 
To  all  who  love  so  well,  and  weep  so  true: 
M''ek,as  an  infant  lo  Ihe  mother's  breast 
'I'lirns  fondly  lon;;ing  for  ils  wonb-d  rest, 
He  pants  for  where  congenial  spirits  stray, 
Tunis  tu  his  God,  and  sighs  bis  soul  away. 

[Mancktsler  Herald. 


SFO&TXXffO  OIiXO. 


this  head,  and  it  is  the  conferring  of  a  sort  of  Jiiiloma. 
This  may  stand,  however,  as  but  a  more  formal  name  ivr 
accrlilicalcofstudy  aiidacquiremeuts. — £o.  Am.  Jk.  Ko. 


NEW  MARKET  RACES. 

First  Day. — Two  races  were  run;  the  first  a 
sweepstakes  for  two  year  olds,  one  mile  out,  $50 
entrance,  ten  subscribers.  Eight  colls  started  lor 
this  purse.  Dr.  Miiit;e's  filly  look  Ihe  lead  and  kept 
il  lo  the  end  of  the  race,  ibuiiiili  closely  pressed  by 
Mr.  W.  Wyiiii's  coll.     Time,  I  in.  .ids. 

'I'he  second, a  Produce  sweepstakes  for  three  year 
olds,  two  mile  heals,  §iOO  enirance,  9  subscribers; 
only  three  started — was  won  by  iSlr.  .Sehlen's  tilly, 
the  produ."e  of  Ijady  Talman  by  S-ir  Archie,  in  two 
hials,  beating  Mr.  Johnson's  coll.  the  produce  of 
Reality  by  Sir  Chailes,  and  Mr.  liravu's  Colt,  the 
produce  of  his  Gouty  mare  by  Sir  Charles.  Time, 
Isl  lie.il,  .-iin.  Ols;  U  heal,  .Sin.  j  Is. 

Second  li  ly. —  Proprietor's  I'lirse,  f 500,  two  mile 
heats — six  entries.  'I'his  race  was  won  in  two  heals 
by  Mr.  Johnson's  Star,  beatiii*  Dr.  Ijolliiig's  Bru- 
nelle.  Mr. Harrison's  M-Duliie.Mr.  Uoti's  L.layellr, 
Nlr.  .Maelin's  g.  in.  by  Sir  llai,  and  Dr.  iMuigc'e  a.  ({. 
Iiy  Vir;;inian.  La'aietle  was  wilhdiawn  al:er  Ihe 
fiist  heat.  Time,  Isl  beat,  8ui.  3lis.;  tid  he<t,SiLi. 
54s. 

7ViiV(/  Day — Jockey  Club  purse,  $650,  four  idi.  ; 
hi-ats.  'I'liis  piir-e  wiis  taken  by  Ariel,  in  four  bead*. 
I'be  (ulluwiiig  is  the  judges'  avvartl: 
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VVni-  R.  Johnson's  I'runipalor,        4     3     1     'i 

Mr.  Graves'  Ri-d  Murdock,  1     2  dist. 

Dr.  JJollins's  Arid,  3     1     i     J 

Mr.  Burvvell's  Hip[iona,  2  drawn. 

Time,  1st  heat,  8m.  22.«.;  2d  heat,  9m.  13s.;  3d 
heat,  7m.  57s.;  4lh  heat,  Sm- 4s. 

This  race  was  amonj;  the  most  interesting  that 
lias  been  rnn  on  the  New  Market  course  for  many 
years,  and  airordcil  fine  sport  to  the  spci'tators. 

Fourth  Uay-— The  Post  stake,  two  mile  heats, 
J200entrance,  hail  forfeit,  five  subscribers, was  taken 
by  Polly  Hopkins,  (entered  by  \V.  R.  .lolinson,)  who, 
having  no  compelilor,  merely  s:allo|iped  round  the 
course.  The  sweepstakes,  JSO  entrance,  one  mile 
heals,  was  won  in  three  heats  by  Mr.  Esslcston's 
Ca:cilia,  beating  Mr.  Garrison's  Cock  Robin,  (who 
took  the  first  heal,;  and  Mr-  Findley's  mare-  'lime. 
1»I  heat,  Im.  53s.;  2d  heat,  Im.  54s.;  3d  heat,  2m. 
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TREE  HILL  RACES. 
First  Day.—^bOO — two  mile  heats. 
.lames  M.  Selden's  b.  f.  Kate  Kearney,  by 

Sir  Archie, 
\V.  M-  West's  b-  c.  Pawnee,  by  Sir  Archie, 
AVilliam  R.  Johnson's  b-  f.  Slender,  by  Sir 

Charles.  4  2 

Henry  M.  Clay's  b.  f-  Waxey,  by  Sir  Archie,  3   dr'n 

Time,  1st  heat,  3iii.  57s.;  2d  heat,  3in.  50s. 
Second  Day. — $300— <u'o  mile  heats- 
W.  R.  Johnson's  b.  f.  Slender, 
J.  M.  Bolls'  b-  h.  Lafayette, 
W.  M.  West's  g-  f- 
John  Minge's  s.  m.  Sally  Drake, 
J.J.  Harrison's  b- m.  Susan  Robinson, 
11.  Clay's  b-  c  Caswell, 

Time,  1st  heat,  3m.  5Cs.;  ad  heat,  3m.  5as. 

lliird  Day — Jockey  Club  Purse  of  iJlOOO,  four 
mile  heals,  was  contended  for  by  Mr.  Boiling's 
Ariel,  Mr-  Johnson's  Star,  ami  Mr.  &.jlden's  Kale 
Kearney,  and  was  won  by  the  latter  at  two  heats. — 
Time,  1st  heat,  7m.  59s.;  2d  heat.  Sin.  Is. 

Fourth  Day. — A  Post  stake,  8430—3  mile  heals. 
Wm.  R-  .Johnson's  b.  (■  Slender,  1         1 

R.  P-  Boiling's  b  h.  Melvin,  2         2 

J.  J.  Harrison's  s.  m-  JNIaid  of  Lodi,  dist. 

Time,  1st  heat  5m.  583-;  2d  heal,  Cm. 

Fifth  Day — A  Fast  stake  for  three  year  olds--^  mile 

heats, 

R.  p.  Bolling'9  b.  f.  Polly  Hopkins,  1         1 

John  Minge's  b-  f  Srtlly'Melvin,  3    dr'n 

.1.  M-  Selden's  b-  f-  Kate  Kearney,  2      .   2 

Time,  1st  heal,  3m.  52s;  2d  heat,  3m.  56s. 

.Some  Day— A  Siceepstakes  for  colts,  2  «n7e  heats. 

AVm    R.  Johnson's  b- f.  Sally  Trciil,  I  1 

J.  J.  Harrison's  b.  c  Jumping  Jim,  2         3 

John  Minge's  >.  h-  Wy«noke,  S         2 

Time,  let  heat,  3ni-  58s.;  2d  heat,  4m.  ii- 


CANTON  RACES. 

77iir(J  Day— ^WO— four  mile  heals. 
This  race  was  one  of  intense  interest,  though 
concluded  in  one  heal.  Bachelor,  who  won  the  lirsl 
heat,  was  unl'oilunalcly  takin  with  what  jockeys 
rail  the //iHm/is.  and  withdrawn.  The  second  heat 
was  of  course  taken  by  Industry,  by  merely  walking 
the  course.  The  heat  waf  run  williin  twelve  se- 
conds of  the  lime  of  the  great  inaloh  race  belween 
Eclipse  and  Henry-  The  first  mile  was  intemlcd 
more  as  a  feeler  bi;twcen  the  combatants  than  as  a 
trial  of  speed.  The  consequence  was,  that  it  was 
run  in  slower  time  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  The  heat  was  closely  contested  throunboul. 
«nd  afforiled  great  amusement  to  the  spectators. 
There  was  scarcely  a  period  of  five  seconds  (roni 
the  starling  to  the  coming  out,  that  the  two  horses 
were  not  locked;  and  the  heat  was  merely  won  by 
a  few  inches.  [JUarytander. 


CA.N'rON  RACES. 
[The  French  Gentleman  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
in  our  last  number,  has  handed  us  another  extract 
I'rom  his  journal,  containing  an  account  of,  with 
some  rellecliuns  upon,  the  late  Canton  Races.  The 
limits  of  our  journal  do  not  permit  us  to  insert  it 
entire  this  week;  but  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  to 
give  the  conclusion  in  our  next  number.] 

Courses  de  Chevaux — 24  Octobre. 
Mon  scjour  a  Baltimore  est  marque  par  des  cvene- 
mens  qui,  le  rendant  /brt  agi^rtble  le  prolongent  au 
dcia  du  leins  que  j'ivais  fixe  pour  qniller  celte  vilie. 
J'y  Irouve,  cbaque  jour,  de  quoi  sali^faire  ma  curi- 
osiU-  et  cnricliir  mon  recueil  d'observations.  Cette 
scmaine,  j'y  ai  joui  du  spectacle  des  Courses  de 
chevaux.  EIN'S  ont  commence  le  22  et  ont  etC 
conlinuges  le  23  et  le  24. 

Le  premier  jour,  quatre  chevaux  ont  concouru 
pour  le  modeste  prix  de  750  fr.  Celait  le  Fauquier, 
le  Mohican,  le  Flirlille  et  le  Prince  Georges,  tous  de 
I'age  de  Irois  ans.  C'cst  la  premiere  fois  que  j'ai 
vu  courir  des  chevaux  si  jeuncs,  et  cei  les  lis  ont  fait 
preuve  d'une  vilesse  pour  le  moins  cgale  a  celle 
que  j'avais  remarquee  dans  des  chevaux  d'un  age 
plus  niur.  L'cspace  a  parcourir  etait  d'environ 
ISOO  toises.  A  la  premiere  fprcuve  le  Mohican  I'a 
emportc  sur  ses  rivaux.  II  est  arrive  au  but  en  4 
minutes.  Le  Fauquier  le  suivait  de  tros  prEs:  les 
deux  aulrcs  lullaient  avec  moins  de  bonheur.  A  la 
secondc  rpreuve,  le  Mohican  et  le  Fauquier  ont  en- 
core laisse  derriere  eux  le  Flirlille  et  le  Prince 
Georges  ■  ils  se  son!  conslamment  lenu  sur  la  mi-me 
ligne  et  ont  atteint  le  but  au  nieme  instant.  Ce- 
pendant  comme  le  premier  depassait  son  advcrsaire 
d'environ  Irois  picds,  le  prix  lui  a  Pic  adjuuf.  Les 
deux  millcs  ont  ele  fails  en  moins  de  4  minules. 

Le  second  jour,  la  Course  tiait  beaucunp  [)lus  at- 
Irayante.  Uii  grand  nombre  de  Dames  loot  hono- 
rce  de  leur  presence.  Celle  ciiconstance  me  I'ournira 
le  sujet  de  quelques  reflexions  :  je  veux,  avant 
lie  ni'y  livrer,  parler  de  la  Course  en  elle  nienie. 
Qiialre  chevaux,  coinine  au  premier  jour,  soni  en- 
Ires  en  lice,  le  Mulatto  Mary,  le  Florival,  le  Sir  Al- 
bert et  le  Spottee.  Au  signal  du  depart,  ils  se  sont 
dances  avec  line  egale  vigueur,  mais  bienlot  Sir  At 
bert  et  Mulatto  Mary  out  pris  une  avance  consid- 
erable, et  la  lutle  lie  s'est  verilableinent  engagee 
qu'enlr'eux.  Ils  se  sont  muluellemcnt  dcpasses 
plusieurs  fois  dans  les  trois  tours  de  la  premiere 
epreuve  ;  la  chance  paraissait  cgale  ;  il  n'y  avail 
pas  plus  de  piobabilile  pour  I'un,  que  pour  ['autre; 
mais  au  moment  d'arriver  au  but  le  Mulatto  Mary 
ayant  fail  un  elFort  genereux,  la  fortune  s'est  ileclaiee 
pour  lui.  L'espace  a  parcourir  elait  d'environ  2,700 
loises.  Je  crois  que  le  trajet  a  ele  fail  en  moins  de 
I)  minules.  Apies  un  intervalle  de  demi-heure,  la 
seconde  epreuve  a  eu  lieu.  II  ne  s'est  alors  presenle 
que  Irois  concurieiis.  Le  Spottee  n'a  pas  reparu,  el 
Ton  a  eu  raison  de  le  relirer  du  concours;  il  se  8c- 
lait  envain  ballu  les  (lanes :  ce  cheval  ne  semble  |ias 
laille  pour  la  course.  Le  Mulatto  JMury.  le  Florival, 
el  le  Sir  Albert  sont  partis  comme  I'eclair  pour 
fournir  leur  carriire.  Le  premier,  qui  I'avait  em- 
poite  dans  I'epreuve  precedenle,  a  conserve  dans 
celle-ci  sa  superiorite:  il  a  loujours  ele  en  tele  de  la 
ligne,  el  la  victoire  n'apas  ele  un  moment  ineerlaine 
Lc  Florival  semblait  dabord  vouloir  faire  oublier  la 
niauvaisc  opinion  qu'on  avail  conync  de  lui,  en  pre- 
nant  dans  la  course  le  second  rang;  mais  au  Iroi- 
sieiiie  lour  son  ardeur  s'est  ralenlie  el  il  a  elf  laisse 
bien  loin  derriere  le  Sir  Albert.  Le  jMulattu  Mary 
a  atteint  le  but  en  5  minules  50  secondes.  Le  piix 
de  1,000  fr.  lui  a  ele  adjudge.  J'ai  remarqiii'  une 
esptce  de  (iesappuinlenient  «ur  les  visai;is.  'I'onl 
le  inonde  paraissait  s'inleresser  a  Sir  Albert.  En 
voyant  de  prts  ce  beau  cheval,  je  n'ai  pu  m'enipe- 
cher,  je  lie  sais  Irop  pounpioi,  de  parlager  les  senli- 
mens  el  les  renrcls  du  public. 

Lo   vciidrcdi,  il    s'est   pieseotc  iculeroent  deux 


clievaux  pour  le  concours.  Aussi  la  course  n'a  pai 
rillert  le  niemc  inlcretque  les  jours  precedens.  L'ln- 
ilustrieux  et  le  Dachelier  ont  paru  dans  la  lice  pour 
lii^jiuler  le  prix  qui  elait  de  2,000  fr.  Le  premier  I'a 
oblenu,  et  a  mon  avis  il  ne  le  mi-rilait  pas.  Voici 
ceqiii  est  arrive.  Les  chevaux  devaient  courir 
qciatre  milles.  A  la  premiiie  epreuve,  (pour  me 
servir  d'une  expression  des  conducteurs  de  dili- 
gences Franfaises)  ils  ont  brui:  leur  route.  Memo 
pas,  memes  mouvcmens,  nii-me  vilesse  :  ils  semblai- 
ent  courir  en  mesure  et  me  rappelaient  ces  »'er«  de 
I'.idmirable  traducleur  des  Georgiques  : 

Tons  les  pieds  des  clievaux  qu'un  meme  ordrc  rassembls 
\  ont  tombant,  remontant  et  relombant  ensemble, 
Kt  (le  leurs  quatre  fcrs  battant  les  champs  poudreux 
U'un  tourbiilon  de  sable  obscurcisscnt  les  cieus. 

La  victoire  a  ele  dispulfe  jusqu'a  la  derniEre  (oise. 
Cependant  h  Uaehelier  a  ele  plus  heureux.     En  ar 
rivant  au  bul,il  depassait  son  adver.saire  de  la  Ion- 
sneur  de  son  encolure.     Restait  une  autre  eprcuvo 
(|iii  s'est  fait  altendre  long-lems.      Enfin  la  troin- 
pelte  a  retenti  pour  la  seconde  fois,  el  I'lnduslrieux 
(St  enire  seul  dans  I'aierie.     On  a  annonce  une  in- 
disposition  subite     de    son  redoulahle  adversaire: 
atlaqiie  d'une  colique  violenic,  celui-ci   n'a  pu   re- 
piiraitre  sur  la  scene  du  combat,  et  il  est  diineuri 
comme  enseveli  dans  son  triomphe.     Alors  I'lndus- 
lrieux s'est  mis  seul  en  course,  avec  une  noncha- 
lance qui   m'a  fait   croire  dabord  qu'il  elait   aussi 
iiialade.     II  a  conserve  celte  allure  paresseuse  tout 
le  lems  de   la  seconde  epreuve  et  il  a  mis  un  quart 
d'heure  a  faire  les  quatre  milles   obli^ies.      Je  n« 
savais  que  penser  de  celte  course  ou  plutot  de  cell* 
promenade  lorsqu'on  m'a  dit  que  le  cheval  avail  fait 
les  quatre  lours  de  I'hypodrome  seulement  pour  la 
forme,  et  que   pour  oblenir   le  prix  il  n'elait  tenu 
qu'5  atleindre  le  but.       Anssi    le   lui  at-on   adjure. 
Or,  voila  cequ'il  m'est  difficile  de  comprendre.     Ce 
cheval,  a  mon   avis,   ne   meritait   pas   la  couronne 
parcequ'a  la  premiere  epreuve  il  avail  etc  vaincu.  et 
([u'l  la  seconde  il  n'avait  paseu  de  rival  a  combailra 
ou'  de  dillicullcs  a  surmonter.      Or,   sans  combat 
point  dc  victoire :  c'csl  un  piincipc  rcconnu.     J'ai 
bien  vu  dans  des  Academies  de  France  donner  det 
prix  ii  des  discours,  a  des  nicmoires,a  des  pieces  de 
vers  quoiqu'il   ne  se  fut  presenle  qu'un  individu  au 
concours;  mais  la  [lifce  envo^ee  5   la  commission 
d'examen  avail  paru  reunir  loiiles  les  qualites  desir- 
ables, et  Ton  pouvait  iliie  alors  que  I'auteur  qtioiquo 
sans  rivaux  avail  pourlani  comli.illu  piiisque  le  plan 
qui  lui  avail  ele  trace  oflrail   des  diliiculies  a  sur- 
monter, et  (pi'il  en  avail  triomphe.     J'ai  encore  tu, 
(pour  citer  des  exemples  enli6rement  applicable*  > 
I'espfce)  j'ai   vii,  dis-je,  iles  courses  de  chevaux 
dans  I'Auvergne,  dans  le  Limousin,  a  Bonleaux  et  • 
Paris.     II  est  bien  arrive  qiiehpietbis  que  des  chevaux 
qui  avaient  couru  a  la  premiere  epreuve  ne  repami*- 
saienl  plus  dans  I'ari'ne,  el  (pi'ainsi   un   cheval  seul 
enlrail  en  lice;   mais  alors  celui-ci  etail  oblige,  pour 
etre  proclanie  vainqueur,  d'.irriver  au    but   dans  un 
lems  donne.     Je  ne  pourrais  pas  fixer  au  juste  ce 
lems:    je  crois,  toutof  fois,  me  souvenir  que  2,600 
toises  devaient  elre  paicourues  en   7   ou  8  minutes. 
Ordiiiairemenl   les   clievaux    ne   metlaient    pas  tout 
ce  leiiis.i  faire  leur  course.    Cependant  il  est  de  ma 
connaiss.ince    qu'  n  Aurillac   chef-lieu  du  Depf.  du 
Cantal  en   France,  on  n'apas  donne,  une  annce,  l« 
prix  d'arrondissement  parce  que  deux  chevaux  qui 
roiiraient   .i   la  secomle  fpreiive  avaient  depassc  d* 
quelques  secondes  le  terns  fi\0  par  le  lu^lemenl. 

Ce  ie;;lemeiil  me  paiail  conforme  a  la  justice  et 
a  la  raison,  et  il  devrait  etre  en  vigueur  piincipale- 
dans  ce  pays  ci  ou  les  chevaux  sunt  supcrieurs,  pour 
I'agilile,  .1  ceiix  de  France,  d'Allemagne  et  meiiia 
d'Angleterre.  Car  je  suppose  qu'il  ne  se  present* 
(comme  il  est  arriie  aujourd'bui.)  que  deux  che- 
vaux au  concours.  (jui  empecbe  leurs  mailres  ds 
s'enteiidre  et  dc  faire  enlr'eux  un  arrangement 
d'aprt'"  leipiel  ces  aniuiaiix  se  pioiiieiieront  de  front 
au  petit  trop  ct  meme  au  pas  dans  les  premicrt 
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tuim  el  IIP  !>e  nictlroot  rfellement  rn  course  qu'Hii 
di-rnier?  Qui  cmpiclie  rncorc  cos  |iro(iri,'tiiires  dc 
•e  ilirc:  "Nc  fiitisiioiis  (ms  nos  cIicthiix;  faisons  le» 
euurir  sans  los  giiicr  i  Li  |)^t■lllio^^  fiirciirr;  1  la  se- 
*ondr,  iin  d'cdx  se  rplirrra  ilu  rnnroiirs  pniir  CRUse 
d'indisposilion;  iilors  I'autrc  sc  promfiicra  sciil.pour 
l.t  forme  dans  I'arCnc,  (/'mi  pas  truiiqiiilte  tt  lent,  et 
nous  parliiKorons  les  $100.  Nous  aurons  ainsi  cha- 
eun  1000  francs  et  nmu  ne  craindrons  pas  pour  nos 
thevHux  U's  suili's  d'unc  course  forci'e."  Jc  le  de- 
niande,  I'olijct  qu'on  s'est  proposi-  par  I'vlablisse- 
uienl  des  ceurses  scrail-il  rciupii  de  cctic  maniSre? 
.VvanI  hazard*  de  faire  connailre  iiion  opinion 
•ur  les  liciix,  j'ai  entendu  qurlijuun  la  conibaltre. 
On  disuit:  "Puisqu'il  ne  se  prt'scnie  qu'un  scul  che- 
Tsl  pour  courir,  tie  quel  inlt'ii't  pent  il  i'lre  de  le 
Toir  suer  sang  et  eau  ct  fairc  ilcs  efl'orts  superflus 
pour  atleindre  le  but?"  Cellc  raison,  au  premier 
aspect,  para'trait  de  quelque  valeur;  mais  en  y  fai- 
•ant  quelque  attention,  on  voit  bientut  quVlle  n'est 
que  captieusc.  En  efl'et,  il  n'est  pas  indifTcrent,  il 
n'csl  pas  sans  inlerOt  dc  voir  un  cheval  parcourir 
qualrc  niillcs  en  huit  minutes.  Cest  mime  la  I'es- 
prit  de  I'etablissenient  des  courses.  Ce  qu'on  a  du 
•e  proposer,  par  sa  creation,  c'est  d'avoir  des  che- 
Taux  bons  coureurs,  d'en  propager  et  d'en  amelior- 
er  les  espfcct. 

Je  n'ai  pas  le  droit,  je  siiis  meme  bien  loin  d'etre 
(tans  I'intention  de  crillquer  ce  qui  s'est  passc  au- 
jourd'hui.  Je  fais  simplement  une  observation.  II 
y  en  a  eu  de  moins  utiles  qui  ont  cependant  produit 
d'importaates  ameliorations. 

(To  6e  conctudid  in  our  next.) 


GAME  DOGS. 
Exlrael  of  a  letter  from  a  s^ehtleman  in  Virginia, 
dated  J\'etc  Kent,  July  31,  18JS. 
Last  winter  was  the  first  my  dogs  run;  they  were 
run  with  a  very  strong  pack,  mostly  of  (he  same 
■tocic,  one  and  t>vo  years  older.  How  much  of  the 
credit  is  due  to  mine,  I  will  not  decide.  In  a  hunt 
llie  last  week  in  November,  joined  with  a  very  fine 
pack;  they  commenced  on  Thursday,  soon  started 
and  caught  a  grey  fox;  they  then  put  up  a  fine  buck, 
who  soon  swam  Mattapony  river,  where  it  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide;  some  of  the  dogs  pursued  him 
■cross;  the  huntsmen  took  the  bal.ince  across  at  Fra- 
mer's  ferry,  but  they  suppose  they  lost  two  hours  in 
getting  to  and  crossing.  In  that  time  the  pursuing 
dogs  had  come  to  a  fault,  by  the  buck  guini;  into  a 
pond  in  the  corn-field,  and  laying  down.  The  pond 
having  been  hunted  around  by  the  dogs,  the  hunts- 
men could  not  believe  he  was  there,  and  hunted 
around  the  fiild  for  better  than  an  hour;  they  then 
decided  he  must  be  in  the  pond,  and  relumed  and 
put  him  up  again,  but  it  was  so  near  night  they  de- 
cided to  blow  otflhe  dogs.  On  Friday  Ihry  caught 
■  red  fox.  On  b>alurday,  after  a  tolerably  early 
breakfast,  each  party  being  anxious  to  try  the  hot- 
loin  of  each  other's  pack,  they  concluded  to  go  five 
or  six  miles,  where  there  was  almost  a  certain 
chance  of  starling  a  red  fox.  They  reached  the 
Krnund  after  9  o'clock;  Ihi-y  soon  put  up  a  red  fox 
thai  ran  vry  well  for  an  hour  or  two,  which  they 
caught.  This  increased  the  desire  to  start  a  second, 
which  was  done,  and  caught  in  about  the  same  lime; 
but  no  victory  coulil  be  claimed  by  either.  They 
then  concliidi-d  to  try  to  start  a  third,  which  was 
cjonv,  and  about  sunset  he  was  banked,  but  too  l;ile 
to  be  dug  out.  In  Ibis  chase  our  pack  was  conspi- 
cuous. Not  more  than  five  or  six  dogs  after  the 
fox  at  the  conclusion,  and  all  of  thrni  ours,  anil 
amungit  Ihem  tome  of  my  young  dogs  (who  had 
run  fairly,  and  in  Iront  the  other  two  chases,)  were 
in  front.  After  resling  and  getting  stiff,  it  was  with 
difficulty  llie  dogs  followed  to  where  they  started 
from  in  the  morning.  The  hunt  ending,  they  sepa- 
rated on  .Sunday  morning,  and  with  much  dilHcully 
•  ttr  dogs  could  be  got  to  lollow.     An  old  buutsmao 


ohsrrvcd,  that  they  woulil  not  catch  aciolhi'r  (ux 
ihorlly.  My  nephew,  who  lacks  experience,  believ- 
ing (he  oliscrvalion  proceeded  from  hit  dogs  being 
be. lion  the  evening  before,  oHored  a  bet  of  a  ten 
dollar  lial  that  he  caught  a  fox  next  day,  it  was  ac- 
cepted, and  on  Monday  Ihey  started  and  caught  a 
grey  fox  in  less  Ihaii  twenty  miniili's;  and  on  Tues- 
day two.  In  the  season  Ihey  caught  thirty-seven, 
ami  liid  not  hunt  very  much.  After  Christmas,  Ihey 
caught  three  grey  foxes  one  day.  I  believed  then, 
as  I  do  now,  that  the  foxes  did  not  run  as  well 
a.<  common,  owing,  as  I  brlievc,  to  the  warmth  of 
the  winter.  If  I  should  not  be  deceived  next  win- 
ter, in  my  expectation,  I  will  stock  you  next  spring: 
hut  I  must  believe  tliem  good,  or  I  will  not  send 
Ihcm.  \V.  C. 


nnxs  CEiiii  Airaous. 


A  Wh.^ler. — The  number  of  miles  traversed  by 
many  of  the  Nantucket  whalemen,  in  their  daring 
pursuit,  is  almost  incredible.  There  is  one  person 
belonging  to  that  hardy  island,  George  Washington 
Gardiner,  who  has  passed  over  a  million  of  miles 
on  the  ocean,  and  taken  one  thousand  and  sixty- 
four  whales.  The  whalemen  keep  their  memoran- 
da, by  sketching  in  their  journals  the  form  of  a 
whale,  whenever  they  have  succeeded  in  capturing 
one;  and  it  would  be  considered  the  basest  of  I'orge- 
ry  to  make  a  false  entry. 


Singular. — A  short  time  since  a  gentleman  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  was  out  in  the  suburbs  endeavour- 
ing to  get  a  shot  at  a  large  eagle.  Sudde.nly  the 
eagle  sprang  upwards,  and  continued  to  whig  his 
flight  spirally  to  an  immense  height,  nearly  out  of 
sight,  when  he  fell  to  the  earth,  nearly  on  the  spot 
whence  he  had  flown.  On  approaching  the  eagle 
a  small  weazel  was  observed  to  run  from  the  body, 
and  on  examination  il  was  found  the  animal  had  got 
under  the  eagle's  wing,  and  commenced  feasting 
upon  his  blood,  until  the  noble  bird  fell  from  ex- 
haustion. The  little  marauder  then  made  his  escape. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  31,1828. 


^ The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society  spent  the  day  yesterday,  by  invitation,  with 
Iheir  late  colleague.  Col.  N.  M.  Bosley,  on  the  La 
fayette  Premium  Farm.  The  weather  was  fine,  and 
all  conspired  to  render  il  a  most  agreeable  excur- 
sion. 'I'here  was  evidently  no  falling  off  in  the  ma- 
nagement, nor  the  productiveness  of  "Hay fields;" 
early  rising,  work  well  done,  a  judicious  a[)plicatioii 
of  manure,  a  skilful  routine  of  crops;  and  results 
corresponding  therewith — energy  and  sound  judg- 
ment ruling  without,  aiul  taste  and  neatness  and  har- 
mony presiding  within!  So  may  it  ever  be  with 
the  free  horn  c<illivalors  of  the  American  soil. 

"This  is  llic  life  which  those  who  fret  In  guilt 

And  guilty  cities,  never  knew;  the  lite 

Led  by  primeval  ■•f^fs,  uncorrupt, 

When  Angels  dwell,  and  Ijod  himself,  with  rnanl" 


can  learn  is  ilecid.'dly  in  favour  of  giving  to  lhe»* 
shows  the  chaiaclrr  of  Faiiis,  such  as  are  helil  n 
K.iiglaiid  fur  the  sale  of  every  thing,  r'pecially  of 
iloriicslic  aniuiil-;  and  we  are  persuaded  thai  if 
Ihosc  who  have  judgment  and  leisure  to  mature  a 
plan,  will  lake  it  inlo  con-ideration,  it  will  not  be 
dilficult  to  accoinphnh  the  useful  purposes  which 
are  ubiained  by  such  fairs  elsewhere. 

That  they  will  be  attended  with  vast  advantaga 
to  the  agriciillural  community,  and  with  great  con- 
venience and  saving  of  lime  to  the  public  generally, 
cannot  be  doubled.  We  should  not  despair,  aflrr 
a  few  years  of  perseverance,  to  see  on  these  occa- 
sions in  spring  and  autumn,  an  immense  concouric 
of  people  coming,  not  only  from  Maryland,  but  from 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

It  will  be  there  that  o«  ners  of  stages  will  buy  Iheir 
horses.  So  will  gentlemen  in  town,  and  farmers  in 
the  country  wail  lu  supply  themselves  wilh  horses  for 
the  plough  the  wagon  and  the  saddle.  It  will  be  on 
these  occasions  that  the  hundreds  of  milch  cow* 
which  are  now  bought  by  people  in  town,  at  second 
hand  and  at  a  great  advance,  will  he  bought  directly 
from  the  farmer,  who,  in  his  turn,  will  buy  up  at 
fair  value  the  dry  cows  Ihat  are  sold  for  a  «oiu  by 
people  in  town  to  an  intervening  cow  dealer,  who 
sells  them  to  the  farmer  at  an  advance  of  100  per 
cent. 

lie  who  has  any  stock  to  sell,  will  reserve  it  for 
the  fair,  and  will  make  one  visit  to  Baltimore,  or  at 
most  one  in  spring  and  one  in  autumn,  there  to  sell 
his  beasts  and  his  produce,  and  to  lay  in  his  slock  of 
groceries,  hats,  saddles,  leather,  produce,  imple- 
ments, &c.  &.C.  Moreover,  the  great  difficulty  now 
experienced  in  furnishing  dry  callle  will  be  over- 
come. For  here  the  competition  will  be  sulBcient 
to  ensure  a  fair  price.  At  this  lime  we  could  name 
a  few  gentlemen  who  would  amongst  them  take 
1,000  head  of  slock  cattle. 

To  realize  these  advantages,  requires  only  that 
some  few  gentlemen  who  have  leisure  should  lake  up 
the  subject,  and  wilh  a  determination  to  achieve 
them  by  appropriate,  sysleinalic  and  persevering 
measures;  writing  to  influential  men,  making  cxpo- 
silions  in  the  publick  papers,  Sic.  &c.  in  a  word  by 
going  to  work  in  good  earnest. — and  not,  heaven  save 
the  mark!  by  talking,  and  talking,  and  talking,  about 
and  about  it! 


C?-We  have  not  had  leisure  for  the  further  re- 
flections upon  the  late  Cillle  .Show  which  ive  pro- 
mised in  our  last.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  suggest  such  plans 
and  arrangements  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  ef- 
ficacy and  ulilily  of  these  annual  exhibitions. 

We  feel  authorised  to  say  Ihal  the  committee 
will  consider  themselves  under  obligations  to  any 
une  who  will  make  suggestions  connected  with  the 
ohje;t  of  their  appointment.  The  senlimcnt  of  the 
BuarJ  of  Trustees,  and  of  the  public  at  far  a4  tve 


Cl^SiiF.EP — The  number  of  these  animals  sent 
to  the  late  Cattle  Show  was  very  small,  but  most  of 
Ihem  possessed  striking  merit  in  their  way.  There 
were  the  fine  woolled  sheep  of  Saxony,  the  Bake- 
well,  the  Southdown,  and  the  mixed  blood.  We 
were  surprised  not  to  find  a  readiness  to  purchase  a 
genuine  Soulhdnwn  ram,  as  an  opportunity  to  do  »o 
rarely  offers,  and  the  bhioil  is  known  to  improve  in- 
calculably the  flocks  on  which  they  are  crossed,  in 
the  qualities  of  hardiness  and  good  mutton.  We 
know  that  Col.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
breeders  of  sheep  in  this  country,  considers  the 
cross  made  upon  his  flock  by  the  Southdown  at 
having  been  in  the  highest  degree  fortunate  and  ad- 
vantageous in  the  particulars  above  nienlioned. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing;  we  wish  we 
could  find  out.  how  much  the  farmers  of  Maryland 
derive  from  Me  tale  of  tcool.  towards  paying  their 
debts  anil  buying  necessaries.  We  beg  to  call  iheir 
ajlenlion  to  the  following,  which  we  find  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Patriot: 

"Calvin  Benton,  Esq.,  of  Lebanon,  has  purchased 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  112,893  lbs.  of  merino 
and  half-blooded  wool  for  the  Boston  market— all 
the  product  of  farms  principally  in  this  state,  wilh 
in  twenty  miles  of  and  including  Lebanon.  For 
this  he  has  paid  out  $.t6,99(j.  'I'he  average  price 
he  has  paid  was  about  forty  cents  per  pound.  The 
sum  of  money  paid  for  the  products  of  one  summer 
in  one  arlicle,  (and  il  is  not  to  be  presumed  Ihal  all 
the  arlicle  ivat  included,}  is  more  coatiderable  than 
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we  have  evrr  Uikhvh  hy  hiiy  i-in^le  iiiilividual  in  a 
single  article,  llie  proiluce  of  our  larms." 

••There  are  in  the  United  States  ahoii>  20,000,000 
of  sheep;  their  value,  onfy  uilh  reference  to  their 
fleece,  may  he  estimated  hy  comparini;  tlieir  pro- 
duce—say 14  Ihs.  each,  uilh  the  price  above.  '1  lie 
price  of  wool  is  of  course  governed  by  the  amount 
of  cloths  manufactured. 

"In  referring  a  few  days  since  to  a  New  Holland 
paper;  we  found  wool  cpioted  at  3d.  a  4d." 

^/■(IvjcK  Work.— On  Wednesday  niorninp;  the 
shaft  of  the  sicani-hoat  Philadelphia  was  broken, 
off  North  Point,  and  the  mail  "as  not  icieivcd  in 
time  to  be  despatched  from  Hallimorc  to  Wa^^hing- 
ton  until  half  past  10.  .Mrs.«rs.  StocUloii  &.  bloKCS 
had  in  wailiiij;  a  jit^ht  wauon  with  four  line  greys, 
ready  to  fly  at  the  liist  crack  of  the  whip- 

.John  MiilieMn,  a  reins-aiaii  of  the  hr»t  chop,  look 
the  box,  and  driving  tlirou-h  the  40  miles  in  three 
hours  and  liMy-liie  minutes,  delivered  the  mail  at 
Washington,  preventing  a  break  in  the  connection 
with  the  boiilh. 

To  a  man  who  has  an  eye  for  the  thin',;,  and  de- 
lights in  seeing  work  well  ilone,  it  is  ;;ratil'yinK  to 
see  the  style  in  which  this  faithful  driver  takes  his 
seat  and  handles  his  reins.  The  very  horses  know 
by  the  handlins  that  he  on  the  box  knows  liis 
business  and  llieirs  too.  Many  a  mock  hero  has 
been  praised  to  the  skies  for  a  battle  in  which  he 
displayed  not  half  the  strength  of  nerve,  quickness 
of  eve  and  self  possession  evinced  by  a  bold  dri- 
ver of  a  mail  sta^e;  and  wiio  can  calculate  how 
much  cvd  he  souielinies  prevents  by  saving  a  mail? 
And  after  all,  whether  in  high  or  in  low  rank — 

"Worth  niakes  llic  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow, 

The  rest  is  cither  leather  or  prunella." 
McKean  is  the  same  wlio  brou^lit  us  the  President's 
message  last  year  in  tivo  hours  furty-li»e  minutes. 


Jl^^lNFORMATroK.  Calls  continue  to  be  made 
upon  us  to  ascertain  whether  J\IcL'aU's  lamily  spm- 
ner  answers  the  purpose;  and  if  so  iclicic  it  can  be 
procured;  wlut  is  the  price,  and  whether  he  has 
added  the  carding  niachine  to  it,  uhich  he  said  he 
intended  to  do.'  We  cannot  tell,  though  ive  have 
adverti>ed  our  wi*h  to  know,  Mr.  McCall's  particular 
residence,  we  uish  he  would  answer  for  himself 
through  this  paper. 


ZCIPA  Mr.  W.  B  lionymaii,in  a  letter  fo  the 
editors  of  the  London  Jmirnal  of  .Vrls,  st.iles  the 
fact  a.s  of  his  own  knowledge  with  respect  to  Freitcli 
bilk,  an'l  then  proposes  the  tpiestion  for  solution. — 
"What  is  the  reason  of  tjcllotc  Kum  silk  being  im- 
pregnated with  an  odour  of  violets,  whereas,  le/ii/c 
gum  silk  is  tree  from  llial  ur  any  other  oiloui?" 


chikod  received  a  severe  woui.il,  anil  great  appie- 
hensious  were  entertained  for  his  life.  Count  Wo- 
ronzow,  the  Governor  of  Oilessa,  (who  formerly 
coiiiiiianded  the  Russian  continu'nt  in  France,)  had 
been  appoinleii  to  succeed  Piince  Menchikoff  in 
the  command  of  that  portion  of  the  Kus>ian  army 
which  was  operating  again>t  Varna.  There  «as 
considerable  sickness  in  the  Kussian  army,  and 
among  the  deaths,  was  mentioned  that  of  General 
lienkendorf,  a  brother  of  the  Princess  Leiven,  an 
ollicer  of  great  merit  and  highly  esiecmcd. 

Twoarliclcs  from  Odessa  anil  Constantinople  have 
been  published  in  the  Paris  pajiers  of  Wednesday. 
The  former  supposes  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
ICmperor  Nicholas  to  carry  on  operations  beyond 
the  Balkan  this  campaign, after  the  capture  of  Varna, 
keeping  Choumla  blockaded.  But  the  blockading 
army  is  liequently  harrassed  by  sorties,  and  in  a  re- 
cent sally,  a  large  supply  of  o.ven,  deslin.'d  for  the 
Russian  army,  was  cut  otF.  'J'he  Constantinople  ar- 
ticle assures  us  that  the  Sultan  is  determined  upon 
making  the  most  obstinate  resistance,  and  that  the 
war  is  becoming  every  day  more  national.  On  the 
lieighls  about  Constantinople  an  army  of  2(i0,0U0 
foot,  and  80,000  horse,  is  to  he  assembled  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  Sultan  himself.  In- 
Irenchments  are  erecting,  which  are  to  be  defended 
by  300  pieces  of  cannon. 

Portii'^ul Despatches  were  received  from  Lis- 
bon, this  morning,  dated  the  Glh  inst.  It  is  with 
great  reluctance  and  regret  that  we  announce  the 
caf)lurc  of  Aladeira  by  Don  Miguel's  foice.  The 
sipiailron  apfieared  oti  the  Ishind  on  the  Kith  ult. — 
The  troops  disemti;irki'd  on  the  -lh\.  On  the  '23d 
there  was  some  slight  skirmishing,  and  the  new  go- 
vernor landed  on  the  ii  1th.  Tlie  feebleness  of  the  re- 
sistance  has   surprised   every   one. 

A  Lislion  mail  arrived  this  morning,  with  letters 
and  papers  to  the  7th  inst. 

'I'he  usurper  has  attempted  to  reply  to  the  pro- 
test of  the  Brazilian  Ministers.  It  is  quite  worthy 
of  the  cause  it  advocates — as  powerless  in  point  of 
argument  as  it  is  false  in  its  assertions,  bpeakinu 
of  Don  Miguel's  treachery  in  accepting  from  hi.- 
brolher  the  ollice  of  Regent,  and  then  betraying 
the  oath  by  which  he  swore  to  govern  the  kingdom 
in  the  name  of  his  brother,  and  according  to  the 
constitution,  it  says,  "the  King  found  himself  loii/fr 
the  necessity  of  saying  that  he  was  coming  to  go- 
vern us  for  his  august  brother.  But  as  his  rights 
were  those  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  laid  down  in 
the  fundamental  laws  of  monar:hy,he  could  not  by 
any  promises  he  might  make,  alter  or  deprive  tlie 
nation  of  its  ri,;hls,"  Stc.  Sic. 


ihis  caiiipHii;ii.  Tlie  Kussians  will  not  approach 
Constantinople  until  the  next  season,  if  they  should 
ever  do  so. 

I.irerpoot  Mnrlel,  St;i(.  20. — There  has  been  a  steady 
ileinand  for  Celtoii  the  past  week.  The  sales  of  all  dc- 
si-njiiions  from  13th  to  I9ih  inst.  inclusive;  amount  to 
\b,\bO  bales,  including  230  .Sea  Islands  at  li'4  to  18;  60 
Stained  6  a  3;  3t4')  Upland  bi  a  7;  23J0  Orleans  5  1-9 
a  S;  3010  Alabama  &  '-8  a  1.  The  import  during  the 
week  ivas  53J6  hales.  The  decrease  in  the  supply  from 
the  L'liitcd  States  is  now  20i,-2(iO  bales. 

Tar. — The  only  sale  \vc  have  to  report  is  600  bbls. 
roany  at  12s.  6d.  per  bbl. 

'J'ubucco. — About  300  hlids.  low  Virginia  Tobacco  hafe 
changed  hands  at  2^  a  2  3-8. 

A  GREAT  BARGAIN!) 
In  Lancaster  county,  Va.,  immediately  bounding  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  very  valuable  I'aum,  consisting 
ijf  3T0  acres  of  land,  is  ottered  lor  sale  at  the  very  rc- 
ilii'cd  price  of  eleven  dollars  per  acre.  There  is  some 
\:ihiable  white  oak  timber  on  the  land,  and  large  sea 
v<:>-cls  iiiaj  approach  within  fi.rty  yards  of  the  shore. 
1  lie  exjiorlaliun  of  timber  and  cord  wood  from  said 
cMiiiily  to  New  Vork  city,  is  highly  recommended  as  a 
im  ans  of  considerable  speculation.  Address  "R-  V.  S.'' 
or  "U.  A.  C",  ivlutlsvilie,  Lancaster  county,  Va. 
Oct.  31,  1828. 
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PKAS. 

Aiiij  lf'i//i,(iii  Co.  Virginia,  } 
Mr.  J.  S.  SKis>jEn,  Oduder  15,  1828.      ^ 

Sir:  I  have  a  kind  of  pea,  which  I  consider  supe- 
rior to  any  oilier  I  have  ever  tried  in  (pianlily  and 
productiveness;  I  piociired  a  small  handful  two 
years  ago,  obtaiiieij  from  a  visitor  at  the  Virginia 
springs.  They  arc  excellent,  in  a  gieen  state  re- 
sembling the  ganlen  pea,  and  appear  to  be  a  mix 
turn  lielween  tli;'.t  and  the  (,'allavance.  I  pre.-ent 
you  with  a  pick  lor  tiiul,  Vnur  obedient  servant, 
WM.  B.BROWN K. 


Latest  fiiom  Kuuoi-e. 
(From  the  London  Courier  of  .Sept.  13.) 
Russia  and  Turkey — Despatches  were  received 
yesterday  from  Loid  llej  lealiiiry,  at  Odesra,  dated 
the  2»lh  Aiiu'usi.  Thiy  were  biought  by  a  Rii'sian 
courier.  Iiililli;;ence  had  just  been  ri .  eived  of  a 
vigorous  sortie  from  Varna,  in  which  Prince  Men- 


I'rom  the  A".  V.  Cunimcrcinl  Mvertistr,  Wtilntsday  Even- 
ing, Oct.  29. 

SoBTlK  OF  THF.  ToRKS  FROM  ChoOMI.A. 

We  received  our  papers  by  the  Silas  Richards, 
which  left  Liverfiool  on  the  25th  ull. 

Tlie  London  Courier  of  the  20th  says,  that  intel- 
ligence has  been  received  in  that  cily.  that  a  sortie 
h.id  bipn  made  from  Choumla,  in  which  three  Rus- 
sian redoubts  were  destroyed,  and  the  Russians  oc- 
cupiing  them  cut  to  pieces,  ei^ht  trims  haiing  been 
taken,  and  the  Russian  Gener.il  \\'redc  kilh-d.  The 
editor  adils,  that  the  (mblic  may  place  full  r'-liance 
tipon  this  intelligence.  General  Ivanhuff  died  of 
his  wounds. 

Till-  fortress  at  Varna  was  well  defended,  and  it  is 
prolialile,  the  Russians  have  received  a  check  there. 
The  Ktiiperor  Nicholas  left  Oilcssa  on  the  2d  Sep- 
tember to  return  to  the  army  before  this  post.  :irid 
a  gre;it  elVort  has  prob.ibly  been  made  to  take  it  — 
The  Turks  still  found  the  means  of  inlroducin;,'  sup- 
plies, both  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  Their 
resistance  has  certainly  been  such  as  was  not  ral- 
ciilati-d  upon;  and  if  the  war  is  not  to  he  terminated 
by  ncgolutiun,  it  will  liave  scarcely  been  begun  in 


Corrected  for  ttie  %Qineuctin  Partner,  l>y  Edwnrd  .f.   iri/'-^'M 
Coiiiinuiiott  Merchant  and  Ptatiters'  Jlgenl, 

So.  4,  Btitcily^fiv/icr' 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $3.00  n  C. 00— ordinary,  2.50  a  3.80 
— red,  3.50  a  4.50 — fine  red,  6. CO  a  1. 00 — wrapping, 
4.00  a  8.00— Ohio  ordinary,  3.00  ■!  4.00— good  red  span- 
gled, 6.00  a  8. 00— yellow,  B.OOn  9.00 — tine  yellow,  lu.OO 
n  :;o.0O — Virginia,  2.50  a  3.00 — Kapahannock  2.15  a  3. 50 
Kenlueky,3.00  a  5.00. 

p,  uuii — white  wheat  family,  J1.60  a  8.00 — superhne 
II')\vard-st.  6.50  «  6. "5;  city  nulls,  6.25  a  6.50;  Susquo- 
hariiia,  6.25 — Corn  .Meal,  per  bbl.  2.15 — Grain,  best  of 
nd  wheat,  1,40  n  l.4S — best  while  wheat,  1.45  a  1.55 — 
ui'd'y  to  good,  1.20  0  1.35 — Cohn  .42  a  .44 — Kte  .43a  .45 
—Oats,  .22  o  .24- BtANS,  .15  u  1  00— Pkas,  .50  a  .60— 
f'LOVKB  SEtD,  5.00  n  5.50 — Timothy,  ;.16a2.2fi — Orch- 
ARU  (JRAss  1.15  a  2.50— Herd's  1.00  n  1.50 — Lucerne  31} 
II  .50  lb. — Barley,  .60  a  62— Flaxseed,. 15 n  .80— Cot- 
ton, \a.  .9  n.lO — Lou.  .13  n  .14 — Alabama,  .10  a  .1 1 — 
.Mississippi  .  1 1  (I  .13— North  Carolina,.10  o  .1 1 — (iec.r- 
gia,  .9o.lOJ— WHisKEV,hhds.  1st  proof,  .24— bbls  .'25  o 
.26 — Wool,  common,  unwaslled,  lb.,  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — Ihrcc-tjuarter,  .25  u 
.30 — full  do.  .30  0  .50,  accord'g  to  qiial. — Hemp,  Kussia, 
ton,S2tO,-  212;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  n  140— water- 
rotted,  I'lJoiaO — Fisii,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  l.bbl. 
515;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.^5 
n  6. 50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2. SI',  a  3.00;  No.  S,  2.25 
(I  2.50— .Mackerel,  No.  1,  5.50;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  3,  4.00 
— Bacon,  Innrs,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  a  1 1 ;  do.  F.  Shore, 
.12^ — hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9 — Feathers,  .26  o  .28 — 
Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  83.31J  a  3.50 — 
ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef,  4.60. 
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ANSWERS  TO  80Mt  or  the  QUERIES. 
Drawn  up,  cliully,  by  Mr.  Jacob,  a  gentleman 
known  to  Europenn  agrirulturists,  hs  tlio  author  of 
a  report  to  the  itrlti»h  House  of  Comnioni,  on  the 
price  of  priiin  in  the  dillVrcnt  ^ouutric^  of  Europe, 
and  inferled  in  the  American  Farmer  of  4lh  Janu- 
ary, ISJS,  at  the  instance  of  Capttiin  IJasil  Hall, 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  then  travelling  through  Ame- 
rica. 

By  Calvin  Jokes,  of  JVorlli  Carolina. 

To  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  R.  N. 

Sir, — My  ansuers  to  your  queries,  contained  in 
the  Utii  volume  of  the  American  Farmer,  musl  be 
necessarily  brief  and  confmcd  to  few  objects;  for  of 
many  of  the  particulars  I  uni  entirely  i;;noranl,and 
of  others,  my  information  is  quite  liniilrd.  So  far 
as  I  go  I  hope  to  be  found  correct,  if  uhat  I  say  is 
considered  in  reference  to  our  slate,  (North  Caro- 
lina,) and  the  particular  section  of  it,  near  its  cen- 
tre, in  which  I  reside.  1  shall  follow  the  respecta- 
ble example  of  Dr.  Darlington,  in  the  medium  of 
communication;  because,  if  it  obtains  general  ob- 
servation among  the  many  whom  I  hope  will  ap- 
pear to  answer  your  inquiries,  there  will  be  shown, 
what  I  am  very  anxious  to  see,  the  various  condi- 
tions and  processes  of  agriculture  in  the  differeni 
stalot.;  one  correspondent  will  be  enabled  to  supply 
the  defects  and  omissions  of  another,  and  a  mass 
of  information  will  be  brought  together,  possibly 
curious  to  you,  and  certainly  useful  to  ourselves. 

Query  -l.  (When  land  is  brought  into  cultivation 
from  a  slate  of  nature,  how  riiany  times  is  it  neces- 
sary to  turn  over  the  soil,  either  by  digging  or 
ploughing,  before  the  seed  is  deposited  in  it?]  Our 
lirst  crop  u|>nn  recently  cleared  land  is  Indian  corn, 
or  maize.  Twenty  years  a;;o  it  was  tobacco.  The 
preparation  for  the  corn  crop  is  various.  The  mosi 
roniiiion  mode,  I  think,  after  the  bushes  are  grub 
bed  up,  and  the  trunks  of  such  trees  as  are  wanted 
for  fence  and  fuel  removed,  and  the  rest  helled, 
IS  to  run  sinstle  furrows  with  a  plough,  sometimes 
followed,  and  sometimes  preceded  by  a  coulter,  at 
lour  feet  and  a  half  distance  from  each  other;  these 
are  crossed,  at  the  same  distances,  by  other  similar 
furrows.  Two  grains  of  corn  in  common  soils,  and 
three  in  good,  with  half  a  doaen  peas,  {beans,  I 
think,  tliey  would  be  called  in  England,)  are  depo- 
sited at  each  intersection,  a/id  two  inches  of  earlh 
Ihrown  over  them  by  the  loot  of  the  dropper.  This 
planting  is  commonly  done  in  May,  a  month  or  six 
weeks  later  than  in  olu  land.  In  ten  or  twelve  days 
the  plant  is  up;  and  in  as  many  days  more  it  is  sided, 
by  running  a  plough  without  a  mould  board,  or, 
which  is  belter,  a  narrow  winged  coulter,  once  on 
each  side  of  the  row.  In  ten  days  more,  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  are  broken  up  by  heavy  furrows 
thrown  to  the  corn.  It  is  then  hand-hoed.  In  three 
or  four  weeks  it  is  cross-plniighed  and  hand-hoed 
a^cain;  and  Ibis  completes  the  tillage.  In  old  land 
the  ploughing  and  hand-hoeing  i  commonly  per- 
lormed  a  third  time.  After  the  frst  crop,  the  peas, 
jn  all  future  ones,  are  planted  in  the  intervals  of 
ihc  corn  al  the  lime  of  the  firit  hand  hoeing,  and 
ill  more  liberal  quantity;  biv  the  cultivation  o( 
these  is  principally  confined  'o  the  flat  sandy  part 
of  the  state.  The  6r5t  yea''s  corn  crop  is  not  so 
good  as  the  second,  about  qual  to  Ihe  third,  and 
better  than  the  fourth.  A-fr  the  fourth  crop,  if  all 
successively  were  corn,  lie  land  was  formerly  al- 
lowed to  rest  every  seco'd  or  third  year,  but  since 
the  cotton  and  wheat  -ullure,  introduced  livenly 
jears  ago,  Ihe  secor.d  3ld  third  crops  are  usually 
cotton,  and  the  fourth  iheat.  But  there  is  no  uni- 
formity of  piaclice,  fr  we  have  no  system,  and 
until  lately,  nothing  ke  a  rotation  of  crops.  My 
«wo  practice,  and   Iht  of  a  few  others,  diflers  es- 
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-eiili.illy  from  any  de^cribed  almve.  .Mine  \t  lo 
break  and  bed  up  new  land  as  well  ai  old;  {•>  ploiii;h 
on  Imri/onlal  lines,  a^  iii>lructeil  by  U:iiiili<lpli,  and 
to  plant  corn  ami  every  thing  else  in  drills  as  pre- 
scribed  by  Taylor. 

The  continuance  of  Ihc  productive  power  of  the 
soil  depends  more  on  its  i-urface  form  than  on  the 
exhaustion  produced  by  the  crops  ciillivatrd.  Our 
hilly  lands,  as  those  a  hundred  miles  from  Ihe 
Sounds  mostly  are,  unless  abounding  in  vegetable 
fibre  and  ploughed  deeply  and  horizontally,  arc  lia 
ble  lo  have  Ihe  soil  washed  away  by  the  heavy  and 
precipitous  rains  lo  which  our  climate  is  subject; 
and  as  neither  of  Ihe  preservatives  I  have  mention- 
ed are  common  here,  it  Collows  that  our  old  fields 
are  mostly  cut  into  deep  ravines,  and  the  surface- 
soil  is  swept  away. 

To  compare  our  agriculture  in  a  few  of  its  parti- 
culars with  that  of  Pennsylvania,  as  describeil  by 
Dr.  Darlington,  it  may  be  said  that  buckwheat  will 
not  return  the  quantity  sown;  that  barns  are  unu- 
sual, that  Ihe  roller  is  never  used,  and  but  rarely 
llie  harrow;  that  we  raise  ten  fold  more  corn  than 
small  grain;  that  very  few  cultivate  grasses  or  have 
meadows;  that  manures  are  seldom  maile  or  carried 
out,  cotton  seed  only  excepted;  that  our  cattle  most- 
ly range  in  the  woods,  and  the  chief  manured  spot, 
is  the  place  where  the  cows  arc  penned  at  night  for 
milking. 

Query  7.  [How  many  bushels  per  acre  are  com- 
monly sown  of  the  several  kinds  of  grain,  viz: 
wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats?]  Cotton,  4  bushels; 
corn,  a  peck,  (making  some  allowance  for  parlriil- 
gcs  and  blue  bugs;)  and  wheat  3  to  4  pecks  lo  the 
acre.  This  last  I  once  deemed  loo  small  a  quantity, 
and  have  usually  sown  more;  but  as  our  mild  sea- 
sons permit  ihe  plant  lo  'grow  longer  and  lellure 
moic  than  in  Ihc  northern  slates  and  in  England,  I 
am  not  sure  but  our  deviation  from  their  practices 
is  sanctioned  by  propiicly.  Wheat  is  sown  at  all 
limes  between  the  middle  of  September  and  the 
last  of  December,  {commonly  among  standing  corn 
and  cotton,)  but  Ihc  first  sown  is  best.  The  hes- 
sian  lly,  so  destructive  lo  Ihe  wheal  crop,  in  some 
places,  rarely  docs  any  injury  here,  and  never  much. 
The  wevil  has  been  a  more  formidable  enemy;  but 
since  its  natural  history  is  belter  known,  its  depre- 
dations are  somewhat  guarded  against,  and  might 
effectually  be,  did  not  our  farmers,  very  cordially, 
"hate   trouble." 

Query  S.  [What  is  the  average  produce  per  acre 
of  those  several  kinds  of  corn?  what  is  it  on  Ihe 
best  land.'  and  what  on  the  worst  land  actually  in 
cullivation-']  Uplands  that  are  considered  good,  pro- 
duce 5  or  G  barrels  of  corn  lo  the  acre;  but  a  large 
proportion  yields  a  third  or  one  half  less;  while  our 
river  and  creek  bottoms  produce  fifty  and  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  more.  On  several  contiguous  acres 
of  land,  never  manured,  I  have  obtained  fifteen 
barrels  to  the  acre.  A  barrel  of  corn  is  five  bushels 
shelled,  or  ten  in  Ihe  ear.  For  every  ten  barrels  of 
corn,  a  thousand  weight  of  blades  fodder  is  obtain- 
ed, of  about  the  same  value  as  hay.  Wheal  may 
average  eisiht  biiiliels  (measured,)  lo  the  acre. 

Query  li.  [Are  shell  fruits,  such  as  peas,  beans, 
lares,  kidney  beans,  caravanses  anil  others,  exicn 
sively  cultivated.'  What  is  the  usual  increase  of 
each  of  these,  viz:  how  many  limes  does  the  pro- 
duce exceed  that  of  Ihe  seed,  when  cultivated  on 
Ihe  field,  not  the  garden  system?]  Peas  (beans.)  are 
extensively  cultivated  among  corn;  proiluce  an 
abundant  and  valuable  crop;  are  raised  wilh  little 
labour;  do  not  lessen  Ihe  corn  product,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

Query  17.  Jltiieliorating  crops.  [Is  the  cultivation 
of  lliese  roots,  or  of  any  others,  ileemed  or  found  in 
practice  to  be  beneficial  to  Ihe  crop  of  corn  which 
may  be  grown  next  in  succession?]  These  arc 
sweet  potatoes,  {convohuliis  batata,)  cotton,  and 
peas. 


Query  IS.   Calton.    (Are  llir  iieee<«ary  mcani  pro- 
vided for  preserving  Ihe  roots  in  question  from  the 
injurious    inlbierire   of   Ihc    frosts    during   winter?) 
Ciittun   is   plaiiled    between    the    llllh    and    last  of 
April,  in  drills,  from  3  lo  41  feet  dinlance,.     Three 
lo    four   bushels   of  seed    are   planted   lo    lbs  »cre, 
which  come  up  in  a  week;  and  in  ten  days  Ihe  ro»»« 
are  sided  with   a  coulter,  and   Ihc   planta  partially 
thinned,  by  chopping  across  wilh  a  narrow  hoc.     In 
two  weeks  the  roivs  arc  ploughed  and  further  thin- 
ned by  hand,  leaving  Ihe  plants  at  intervals  of  from 
three  lo  six   irielies;  and   Ihe   ploughing  and  hand- 
hoeing  must  I'l-  repeated  every  two  or  three  week* 
until   the  last   of   July.     The  stalks    grow   to   Ihe 
height  of  from  two  to  five  feet.     The  blossoms  first 
■•how    themselves   in   the.   last  of  June,  when  the 
plants  are  a   fiot    hit;b,aiul   they  continue  to  put 
forth  until  checked  by  the  frosts,  which  usually  nr«t 
appear  about   Ihe   middle  of  October.     From  the 
blossom  lo   Ihe  maturity  of  the  bowl  is  about  tix 
weeks;  hence  it  is  calculated  that  all  blossoms  which 
appear  in  AukusI  will  produre  cotton.   The  product 
is  from  four  lo  twelve  hundred   weight  to  the  acre 
in   the   seed,  or  one-fourth  of  that  quantity  clean. 
Six  hundred  weight  may  be  considered  Ihe  average. 
The  machines  charge  one-twelfth  for  picking  and 
baling.     The  first    picking  out   or  gathering  is   in 
September  and  October;  Ihe  second  and  last  in  No- 
vember and  December.     In  •very    large    crops  the 
gathering  is  continued  through  January  and  Feb- 
ruary; but  when  it   stands  so   late  it  is  injured  by 
Irash   and    dirt,  and  on   red   soils   is   stained;   and 
much  of  it,  especially   the   newly  introduced  Mexi- 
can, is  beaten  out  of  Ihe  bowls  by  the  rains  and  lost. 
Seventy-five  pounds  lo  Ihc   hand  is  r.bout  a  day's 
work  to  gather  ,\{  the  lirsl  going  over,  and  fifty  pounds 
at  the  second.     To  the  south  and  west,  where  the 
cotton  is  taller  and  has  larger  bowls,  much  more  is 
allotted  for  the  day's  work.     A  hand  can  lend  ten 
acres;  but  owing  lo  the   frequent  and  stated  work- 
ings which  it  recpiiies,  it  cannot  advantageously  be 
made  the  o-nly  article  of  culture,  but  must  be  con- 
joined with  some  other.     Whether  the  cotton  cul- 
ture contributes  lo  Ihe  w-?allh  and  happiness  of  our 
country  has  been  a  question.     It  occupies  so  nearly 
Ihe  whole  year  as  to   aland   much  in  the  way  of  all 
agricultural  improvements.     By  lessening  the  quan- 
tity of  bread   stiill's,  it   diminishes  the   comforts  o( 
living,  particularly  anion;;  the  slaves;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, combineil   »vith   the  facility  wilh  which 
cotton  can   be  marketed,  has  lessened  the  fidelitv 
and  honesty  of  this  class  of  people;  but  above  ail 
by  monopolizing  nearly  Ihe  whole  of  our  labour,  it 
makes  much  buying  necessary;  and  this  buying  ha- 
bit once  created,  soon  goes  far  beyond  our  absolute 
wants.     Cotton  also  being  always  in  demand,  and  a 
cash  article,  can  be  used  in  anticipation  like  a  hank 
credit,  adding  thereby  lo   the  other  occasions  and 
encouraitemenis   i(  gives  lo  expense    and  specula- 
tion.    To  these,  united  with  other  and  more  power- 
(ul  causes,  have   been  ascribed  the  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties ishich  at  present  oppress  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  farmers. 

Query  J3.  [Is  there  any  upland  or  dry  pasture,  fit 
for  the  rearing  or  fattening  sheep.]  These  exist  in 
a  state  of  nature  in  much  of  Ihe  low  country,  with- 
in a  hundred  miles  of  the  sea,  lo  any  desirable  ex- 
tent. Sheep  require  no  feeding:  Indeed,  they  are 
injured  by  grain.  They  need  only  occasional  salting 
and  penning  to  keep  them  gentle.  Few  persons 
have  ever  kept  sheep  with  a  view  lo  Ihc  sale  of 
meal  or  wool,  but  (locks  of  a  hundred  head  are  not 
unfreqiient,  and  there  are  many  of  two  or  three 
hundred.  Their  wool,  niixtd  with  cotton  and  noa- 
rjiifartured  in  families,  affords  winter  clothing  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fleeces 
weigh,  when  clean,  two  pounds  and  a  half  on  the 
average.  The  savannahs  and  open  pine  woods,  in 
many  of  Ihe  lower  counties,  are  very  extensive; 
and  a  (heep-ranging  privilege  for  thousands  of  bead 
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would  cost  little  or  nothing.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  keeping  sheep  on  a  large  scale,  troiild  be  a 
very  profitable  business;  but  the  experiment  must 
be  naade  by  persons  from  abroad;  for  as  our  lands 
and  negroes  afford  to  must  a  compelcncy,  without 
(lie  pain  of  exertion,  or  the  hazard  of  enterprise, 
few  motives  can  be  found  powerful  enough  to  over- 
come our  habits,  or  change  our  pursuits.  Mr.  Da- 
vid Wallace,  who  once  lived  on  one  of  the  Bank 
islands  that  form  the  Sounds  on  our  maritime  bor- 
der, was  said  to  have  had  more  than  a  thousand 
sheep  ranging  tiiere,  giving  no  trouble  and  occa- 
sioning no  expense.  If  I  reniemtjer  rightly,  Mr. 
liaston  made  a  statement  to  that  effe^ct  in  the  legis- 
lature of  1806, on  introducing  a  bill  to  prevent  hogs 
from  running  at  large  on  Portsmouth  Island,  on  ac- 
count of  their  destroying  lambs,  "subsisting  upon 
them,"  as  he  remarked,  "almost  entirely  for  many 
weeks  of  the  year."  I  know  that  shcp  were  very 
abundant  on  that  island  in  1811,  when  Admiral 
Cockburn,  with  a  British  force,  made  a  descent 
upon  it  lo  obtain  provisions  for  his  tlcet.  Besides 
cittle  and  sheep  in  great  abundance,  I  recollect  to 
have  seen  a  gang  of  about  sixty  wild  horses.  All 
the  banks  along  the  whole  border  of  North  Caroli- 
na, for  three  hundred  miles,  would  ali'ord  excellent 
•hecp  range.  The  bank  mutton,  in  the  Newbern 
market,  is  considered  superior  to  any  other.  Here, 
und  over  the  whole  low  country,  sheep  are  subject 
lo  no  diseases,  and  liable  to  few  casualties.  My 
own  observation  (which  has  been  tolerably  exlen- 
•ive  and  continued  for  more  than  thirty  years,)  war- 
rants the  belief,  that  few,  or  no  places,  are  more 
healthy  for  the  human  species,  as  well  as  brutes, 
than  what  is  called  tlic  /iig-/i  dry  }>iney  ivoods,  in 
the  low  country  of  Carolina,  proviued  they  be  not 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  creeks  and  marshes. 
The  inhabitants  have  few  diseases,  and  rarely  any 
of  a  violent  character. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  nezl.) 


SALIVATION  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Skinner,  Faydle,  Ky.,  Oct.  5,  18i:8. 

Id  No.  28,  vol.  10,  of  the  American  Farmer,  (lo 
nbich  I  am  a  subscriber,)  there  is  a  commimication 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  Jeffreys,  of  N.  Carolina,  enclosing 
some  reflections  "On  the  Salivation  of  Horses,"  by 
C.  S.  Ilafinesque,  late  of  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  notice  lo  correct  several 
mistakes  into  which  the  latter  gentleman  has  fiillen, 
in  treating  of  a  subject  about  which  he  had  no  prac- 
tical knowledge. 

He  says,  no  other  domestic  animal  is  liable  lo  the 
excessive  flow  of  saliva  of  which  he  speaks,  and 
which  is  so  extensively  and  injuriously  known 
among  us,  but  the  horse  and  the  cinv,and  the  l.iller 
only  slightly.  This  is  not  true.  Hogs  are  quite  as 
liable  to  it  as  cows.  1  have  seen  every  hog  on  niy 
farm,  of  all  ages,  amounting  to  several  Iiundreds, 
affliclcd  with  it  at  the  s.tme  time.  I  never  knew  it 
terminate  fatally  in  any  animal  but   the  horse. 

'J'hc  disorder  is  attributed  by  hitn,  lo  Iwo  plants 
or  weeds,  which  arc  not  uncommon  in  Ibis  region, 
Mz:  the  F.U|ih()iliia  hypeiicil'olia,  and  the  Lobelia 
iiiflata.  This,  I  a|ipr.'licnil,  is  also  incorrect.  The 
fcMiuer  weed  abounds  among  ns;  but,  as  he  truly 
ulales,  ho'.;s  do  not  eat  it;  yet  Ihcy  are  more  subject 
lo  i-ahvalion  than  any  animal  beside  the  horse  — 
The  latter  weed  does  not  grow  on  my  plantation, 
nor  in  my  viiinano,  and  yet  my  stuck,  especially 
ui_\  hogs,  are  annually  mon-  or  less  salivated. 

This  disorder  is  a  very  disagreeable  one,  and  ex- 
Ircnii'ly  injurious  lo  our  slock;  one  which  every 
boily  ciii  account  for  as  lliey  suppose,  yet  one  which 
all  .^llow■  to  be  perpetuated  among  them.  I  have 
no  Iheorv  un  the  subject,  but  I  will  state  a  few  facts 
which  I  have  observed  for  some  years. 

I  believe  mosi  domestic  animals  are  subject  ti 
the  disorder.  Horses, cows,  hogs,  sheep— and  even 
my  gouts,  I  have  seen  salivated. 


The  condition  of  the  animal  at  the  lime,  whether 
fat  or  poor,  sick  or  well,  seems  totally  iminalerial — 
all  being  equ.illy  li.ible  to  be  attacked. 

The  period  of  its  arrival,  and  lenj;lh  of  duration 
are  uncertain;  except  that  it  is  never  seen  but  in 
warm  weather — and  other  things  being  equal,  the 
warmer  the  weather  the  worse  the  salivation.  It 
lasts  from  six  weeks  to  five  months.  It  seems  to 
be  much  more  violent  during  a  dry  than  a  wo» 
summer. 

Slock,  grazing  on  red  clover  of  the  first  or  second 
crop,  on  a  recent  harvest  slubble  of  any  kind,  or 
on  an  unmixed  blue  grass  pasture  of  recent  forma- 
tion, are  not  often  salivated. 

On  Ibc  contrary,  sloek  pasturing  on  red  clover 
older  than  the  second  crop,  on  an  old  white  clover 
field,  or  on  pasture  land  of  any  kind  very  closely 
bit  down,  are  very  linble  to  be  salivated. 

The  free  use  of  water  and  of  salt,  will  greatly 
mitigate  the  disorder. 

There  is  a  very  large  weed  found  in  the  corners 
of  fences,  and  in  other  rirh,  untrodden  spots,  com- 
mon among  us,  called  Ihe  rick  or  bull  u-ecd,  which 
all  slock,  but  especially  horses,  are  very  fond  of, 
that  will  mitigate  the  flow  of  saliva  in  a  few  hours, 
and  stop  it  in  a  few  feeds,  if  the  animal  has  not  ac- 
cess lo  whatever  ori:ririally  produced  Ihe  disorder. 

The  disorder  may  be  always  cured  in  a  day  or 
two,  by  feeding  the  animals  on  any  kind  of  grain 
whatever.  I  have  seen  a  horse  salivated  and  cured 
several  times  in  a  week,  just  as  his  food  was  chani;ed. 

Upon  Ihe  whole,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what 
is  Ihe  immeiliate  cause  of  Ihe  disease;  but  I  am  sa- 
tisfied that  it  is  produced  by  somelhing  taken  into 
Ihe  stomach  of  the  animal,  and  that  it  can  always 
be  cured  in  a  few  days  at  farthest,  by  resorting  only 
to  nulrilious  and  healthy  food.  It  seldom  produces 
death,  except  in  aggravated  cases,  attended  with 
great  nenlect.  I  do  not  tliiiik  it  is  atlemled  with 
pain,  nor  even  by  soreness  about  the  moulh  or  sali- 
vary glands,  but  produces  ils  eirect  by  a  perpetual 
wasting  away  of  the  principle  of  life.  Il  unques- 
tionably produces  no  conslilulional  injury;  for  all 
your  gourmands  know  ihe  excellency  of  our  beef; 
the  most  patriolis  ciiizen  in  St.  John's  Colleton  will 
testify  to  the  lusciousness  of  those  swine  which  have 
become  his  abomination;  and  I  doubt  not  Mr.  .Mi  ■ 
D'""*',  himself,  rides  a  blood  horse  exported  from 
Kentucky  by  the  Downings,  in  his  circuits  lhrou;;b 
his  district.  If  you  tbink  it  of  any  consequence, 
you  can  use  these  remarks,  which  are  of  no  oilier 
value  than  as  they  may  correct  errors,  which  are 
given  digiiilv  to  by  being  circulated  in  your  paper. 
Your  obed't  serv't,  B. 


FATTENING  SWINR. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliot, 
Ihe  best  lime  in  the  yiar  to  shut  up  hogs  to  fallen 
lliem,  is  the  nionlh  of  Au^just.  I  rather  prefer  Ihe 
nioiilh  of  Sepleniber,  when  it  may  be  dipencled 
upon,  Ihat  they  will  not  sulT'cr  at  all  by  the  heat  in 
their  conlinemcul;  and  there  will  be  lime  enough  to 
n.i.ke  them  fat,  before  Ihe  weather  becomes  ex 
Iremely  cold. 

He  Ihat  attempts  to  fatten  his  hogs  in  winter  will 
be  a  loser;  for  it  has  bi'en  found  by  long  experience, 
that  they  do  not  gain  in  their  flesh  near  so  f.ist  in  a 
frosty,  as  in  a  Icinperale  season.  I  Iherefure  lake 
caie'to  gel  them  fit  for  the  Unife.by  Ihe  beginning  or 
iiiidrtle  of  December,  and  I  should  choose  to  kill 
lliein  slill  eiirlier,  were  il  not  for  the  advantage  of 
keepmt:  the  lean  part  of  the  pork  fur  some  Imie 
wilboul  sailing;  as  il  most  commonly  may  be  done 
by  exposing  il  to  frost,  in  the  coolest  part  of  a  house. 

But  a  very  important  question  is.  what  fond  and 
mana;:emrnt  is  l)est  in  f.iltening  swine?  I'eas  an- 
swer well,  when  the  price  of  them  is  low.  Ilol  1 
am  constrained  to  give  the  preference  lo  lodi.in 
corn.  Let  them  be  fed  in  September  with  green  ears 
from  the  field.     There  is  nothing  they  will  devour 


more  greedily  than   this  corn,  and  eveo  Ihe  cobs 
»illi  it. 

Ill  Indian  harvest,  Ihe  unripe  ears  should  ba 
pirked  out  and  given  to  Ihe  hogs  that  are  fatting, 
willioiil  delay;  or  as  fast  as  they  can  eat  them;  for 
il  will  do  them  four  times  as  much  good  in  this 
slate,  as  it  will  aflcr  it  is  dried,  il  being  diflTiCult  to 
dry  il,  wilhout  its  turning  mouldy  or  ratten;  so  that 
Ihey  will  scarcely  eat  any  of  it  in  this  stale,  unless 
they  be  kept  shorter  of  food  than  fatting  hogs  should 
be.  After  the  unripe  corn  is  used,  that  which  is  ri- 
pened must  be  given   them. 

If  it  be  Ihoiiglil  most  convenient  to  feed  them 
willi  corn  of  Ihe  preceding  year,  it  should  not  be 
tfiven  Ihem  wilboul  soaking,  or  boiling,  or  grinding 
il  into  meal.  For  they  will  not  perfectly  digest 
niocb  o.''  Ihe  hard  kernels,  il  being  often  too  hard  for 
Iheir  tcelh.  Il  has  been  Ihoughl  by  good  judges,  that 
lb"  corn  will  be  at  least  a  sixth  part  more  advanla- 
^coiis  to  the  swine  for  soakinj;  it  in  water.  But  there 
IS,  if  I  mistake  nol,  slill  more  advantage  in  grinding 
il.  What  new  corn  is  given  them  may  be  in  ears, 
as  it  is  not  hardened  enough  for  grinding.  I  know 
of  nothing  that  will  fallen  hogs  faster  than  a  dough 
of  meal  and  water.  But  as  this  is  expensive  food, 
llie  dough  may  be  mixed  with  boiled  potatoes,  or 
boiled  carrots.  They  eat  these  mixtures  as  well  as 
dough  by  itself;  and  it  appears  to  make  no  male- 
ri.il  difference  in  their  fattenin^c-  In  Ibis  mixture, 
barley  meal  will  answer  as  well  as  Indian;  which 
sliiiiilil  be  attended  to  in  our  more  norlhern  parts, 
where  two  bushels  of  barley  may  be  as  easily  r.iis- 
eil  as  one  of  Indian  corn.  Both  kinds  of  meal  i 
bale  found  lo  be  a  good  mixture  with  boiled  pota- 
toes; but  it  should  by  all  means  be  a  little  salted  to 
give  it  a  good  relish. 

While  bogs  are  falling.  little  or  none  of  the 
wa-li  from  the  kitchen  should  be  given  them.  Tlitir 
(.'link  shoulil  be  fair  water,  which  they  relish  betler 
than  any  oilier  drink,  and  of  which  they  will  drink 
a  ;;uod  deal,  when  they  are  fed  only  on  corn,orstifl' 
doui;h. 

To  prevent  measles  and  other  disorders  in  hogs, 
whilst  they  are  fatting,  and  to  increase  their  health 
and  appetite,  a  dose  or  two  of  brimstone,  or  anli- 
niony,  i;iven  Ihem  in  their  duugh,  is  useful,  and 
should  nol  he  neglected. 

Some  chaiige  of  food  may  be  advisable,  in  every 
stage  of  their  existence,  as  it  alivays  seems  lo  in- 
crease their  appeiiie.  But  while  they  arc  fatting, 
laxative  food  in  geii<>r,il  should  be  avoided,  as  tbe.se 
animals  are  seldom  Umowii  to  sufler  by  costiveness, 
especially  when  they  are  full  fed,  but  often  from  Ihe 
oonlrary  disonUr.  If  thej  chance  to  be  costive,  a 
lillle  rye  will  help  them. 

In  feeding,  steady  care  sho-ild  be  taken  that  not 
one  meal  should  be  mis.scd,  nor  uiislimed,  and  their 
wafer  should  never  be  forgotten.  They  should  al- 
ways have  as  much  food  as  they  wi||  p',,[  up  clean; 
but  never  more  than  that  quantity,  \esl  they  defile 
il,  and  il  be  wasted.  A  little  at  a  time  and  often,  is 
a  good  rule. 

If  Iheir  skins  be  scurvy,  or  inclined  to  mangi- 
ness,  a  little  oil  piurcd  up.jii  their  backs,  will  cause 
it  to  come  off.  A.id  some  say,  a  small  mess  of  rye, 
now  and  then,  as  h  change  in  their  food,  is  good 
against  these  and  oVher  disorders. 

If  Ihe  issues  in  l^ie  fore  legs  should  chance  to 
KCt  sloppi'd,  every  al-empt  to  fallen  tliein  will  be  in 
vain.  Ibise,  Iherefoie  should  be  watched;  and  if 
found  to  be  stopped,  l^ey  should  be  rubbed  oprw 
with  a  corn  cob. 

Riibliing  and  currying  their  hides  very  frequent- 
ly, i«  of  idvanlage  to  ke>()  up  perspiration.  Il  is 
grateful  'o  the  animals,  s  well  as  coinliicivc  lo 
Iheir  heiillli  and  growlh.  »  proper  scrubbing  post 
in  Ihe  middle  of  Iheir  pen  vlll  not  he  amiss.  And 
during  the  whole  lime  of  Ihij-  nuiins,  they  should 
have  plenty  of  liller.  They  yi||  ijg  the  more  dry 
and  warm,  and  il  will  be  uiore^han  paid  for,  by  Iho 
increase  of  good  manure. 
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VV'hrn  \\»^*  are  killnl,  «  Miinlr  oiif  >liiiiilil  iiol  l)i- 
left  to  live  aUine  in  a  |icii.  lie  "ill  tic  h|iI  Io  (liiir 
loo  mui-li  alliT  111-  loiimr  coiii|iaiiion«.  Ami  in  colil 
weallier  lir  will  sulVi  r  for  w  int  of  lo«lgin|;  «s  warm 
as  he  has  lifcn   ami-lnmiil  to. 

The  fat  of  (101  k  slioiiM  he  plenliriilly  »nllfd  with 
the  hest  ami  .slroiit;e-t  clean  «all.  Il  "ill  lake  three 
pecks  for  a  harrel-  The  |M.ik  .slioiilil  he  kept  con- 
tinually umler  pickle:  for  if  it  he  cxpo.-ed  ever  so 
little  to  the  air,  it  »vill  become  rusty  and  unpala- 
tahle. 

Boileil  or  sleanieil  clover  hay  "ill  serve  to  keep 
hoj^s  iliirinu  tviiiler,  hiil  the  ailililion  ol'  potatoes  or 
carrots,  hoiled  or  steamed  «illi  ihe  hay,  "ill  be  an 
improvement. 

It  is  declared,  that  Tood,  "hen  foured  hy  a  proper 
fermentation,  i>  much  the  he>l  for  f.iltening  swine, 
and  that  one  nallon  of  sour  "ash  "ill  to  as  far  as 
two  of  sweet  for  that  purpose.  Mr  Voiine  says, 
that  the  best  nielhod  of  feedins;  all  kinds  uf  grain 
to  hogs,  is  to  e'iiid  it  to  meal,  and  mix  it  "ith  wa- 
ter in  cisterns  lor  that  purpose,  at  tlie  rate  of  five 
bushels  of  meal  to  a  hundred   gallons  of  water. — 

[Utane. 

Agricultural  Habits  and  Papers  op 
GKNERAL  WASHING  ION. 
Extract  of  a  Utter  from  the  Rev.  Jareil  Sparks  to 
Juilfse  iitnry  on  the  nature  of  Gen  ll'tiyhington's 
papers  xchich  .Vr-  Sparks  proposes  to  piibti>k. 
There  "as  no  station  in  which  Washinnlon  look 
more  delight,  or  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
with  more  zeal  and  activity,  than  Ihutuf  a  |)raetical 
farmer.  His  achievements  in  lhis  walk  were  prodi- 
gious. It  may  be  fairly  questioned,  whether  any 
other  individual  in  the  country,  not  excepting  the 
most  industrious  and  enterprising,  who  has  beende- 
vc'ed  to  this  pursuit  alone,  has  ever  accumplished  so 
much.  He  was  commander  of  an  army,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  nation,  lor  a  few  years  only  at  a  time,  but 
a  day  never  passed  in  which  his  farm  was  out  of  his 
mind.  During  Ihe  whole  war  he  was  planning  im- 
provements, directing  them,  and  often  writing  let- 
ters of  minute  instructions  to  his  manajrer.  While 
president  of  the  United  States,  it  "as  his  standing 
custom  to  write  weekly,  and  to  receive  weekly  re- 
turns, in  which  he  required  great  particularity  and 
exactness  in  specifying  occurrcp>;es,  and  the  employ- 
ment and  progress  of  the  labourers.  1  have  before 
me  a  volume  of  press  copi<;s  of  letters;  written  in 
one  year,  during  the  p.-esidency,  to  his  manager 
and  overseers.  Some  of  them  extend  to  several 
pages,  and  they  avenge  more  than  one  a  week. — 
They  are  written  i.i  his  own  hand,  with  its  usually 
fair  and  regular  c/iaracter,  and  bear  every  mark  of 
having  been  as  much  studied  in  expression  and  style 
as-  any  of  his  compositions.  In  some  cases,  and 
probably  in  most,  they  were  written  and  copied  out 
by  himself  before  the  press  impressions  were  taken. 
Such  was  his  habit  for  years  amidst  ihe  burden  of 
his  public  cares.  There  is  also  before  me  a  curious 
agricultural  document,  dated  four  days  before  his 
death.  It  is  a  manuscript  ,)amphlct  of  twenty-four 
folio  pages,  written  in  a  close  hand,  containing  in- 
structions to  bis  manager  for  the  cultivation  of  three 
farms,  on  the  estate  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  follow- 
ing year.  Each  farm  was  divided  into  lots,  »vhich 
were  numbered.  In  the  pamphlet,  very  full  instruc- 
tions aie  given  how  to  cultivate  eicry  lot  in  the  three 
farms  during  Ihe  next  year,  stating  Ihe  crops,  with 
.remarks  on  the  soil,  the  ptoducts  of  former  years, 
and  the  results  of  former  experiments.  Washinnton 
dif  d,  you  will  recollect,  io  Ihe  middle  of  December, 
and  this  pamphlet,  drawn  up  evidently  with  much 
labour  and  reflection,  was  already  prepareil  to  be 
handed  to  the  manager  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
pr'-l  H  id  by  a  letter  of  general  directions  on  the  Im 
porlance  of  method  and  furelhousht  in  farming;  ope- 
rations, and  this,  nolwilhstandiiig  he  was  himself  to 


lie  on   Ihe  plantation,  and  exercise  a  daily  supervi- 
sion. 

These  instances  are  mentioned  only  as  examples; 
they  indicate  the  haliit,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
(del  more.  For  a  time  he  kept  an  agricultural 
jDUinal.and  "as  engaged  in  experiments  on  a  rola- 
InMi  of  crops,  noting  ilown  for  a  series  of  years 
the  crops  ol  each  lot,  with  remarks  on  Ihe  coiiipara 
live  success  of  dilFerent  rotations.  Il>:  wasat  much 
pains  to  stock  his  farms  with  the  .icst  breeds  ol 
animals,  and  his  grounds  wire  adorned  with  rare 
and  curious  trees  and  shrubs,  collected  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  Status,  i.id  from  foreign 
countries.  His  correspondence  "ilh  Sir  John  Sin 
d.iir,  Mr.  Anderson  and  Arthur  Young,  on  agricul- 
ture, has  been  printed.  It  is  not  my  inti-nlion  to  se- 
lect much  for  publication  under  this  head,  but  such 
papers  will  be  included,  and  such  illustrations  ap 
pended,  as  will  exhibit  in  their  due  proportions  the 
character  of  Washington  on  his  farm,  anil  his  at- 
tention to  the  humbler  concerns  of  life. 

McCORMICK'S  PLOUGH. 
[It  had  been  our  intention  to  publish  along  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  liiiplcinents  of  Uus- 


I  liandry  made  at  ihe  late  Caltir  show — the  following 
observations  on  McCoiiMuk't  plough,  which  vvc 
find  in  Vol.  I,  No  i  of  "the  American  .lournal  of 
Improvements  in  ihe  Useful  .\tls  and  Mirror  of  the 
Patent  Ollice." 

W'e  are  desired  Io  stale  riirther,  that  the»e 
pinughi  may  be  had  of  Sinclair  8l  Moore,  who 
have  made  arrangements  with  Ihe  patentee  to  man 
iifaclure  and  vend  them,  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  at 
their  agricultural  repository,  Pratt  itreet  wharf, 
lialtimore.] 

Il^illimorr,  Oclobrr  11,  IMH. 
To  the  romiTiitlec  appointed  by  the  .\gricultuial 
Society  of  Maryland,  on  Implements  of  liusbanilry. 
Gentlemen, 

III  compliance  to  your  request  yesterday,  to  pre- 
pare a  description  of  my  plough,  reported  upon, 
I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  refer  you  to  the  Ame- 
rican Journal,  in  which  a  drawing  is  u'ven.  and  a 
short  sketch  of  the  improvements.  The  editor  of 
the  American  Farmer,  will  also  give  a  drawing  a» 
above  mentioned.  All  of  which  will  be  inserted 
under  your  reports. 

Very  respeclfiilly  yours,  &c. 

STEPHEN  McCORMICK. 


This  plough  is  in  great  reputation  and  use;  the 
only  reason  why  we  have  not  given  a  specification 
of  it  at  large  is,  that  having  given  Uavis's  at  length, 
it  would  take  up  loo  much  room.  There  are  more- 
over a  great  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  two;  a  general  reference,  therefore,  to  the  draw- 
ing of  il  is  given,  in  connexion  with  the  following 
extracts  from  the  original  specification  itself — which 
show  that  the  improvements  consist  chiefly  in  the 
following  particulars,  viz. 

1.  In  the  shape  of  the  bar  and  point,  as  well  as 
the  shoe  or  fender  to  be  attached  to  a  wiuught  or 
cast  landside. 

2.  In  the  face  of  the  mould  board,  and  the  me- 
thod In  which  it  is  wrought,  Ihe  front  edge  of  the 
mould-board,  the  curve  or  projection  over  toward 
the  landside.  The  method  of  making  the  hole  for 
the  brace  or  bolt  through  the  neck  from  Ihe  hind 
part,  or  a  ketch,  without  a  hole  Ihrnugh;  also  the 
ketch  at  Ihe  bottom  of  the  mould-board  to  fasten 
Ihe  share  on,  the  concave  groove  for  the  handle, 
and  one  hole  for  a  bolt  to  fasten  it  and  the  me- 
thod of  hardening  the  front  edge  and  wearing  part 
of  Ihe  mould -board. 

3.  In  the  method  of  fastening  the  wrought  share 
to  Ihe  cast  landside  and  mould-board  by  ketches  or 
projections;  Ihe  fender  or  shoe,  the  concavi'  groove 
in  Ihe  I  ndside  for  Ihe  handle  to  fit  it,  the  structure 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  mould-hoard,  for  the  ca«t 
share,  and  sell-sharpening  and  advancing  point,  the 
brace  bar  for  the  bar  to  rest  on,  and  the  method  of 


fastening  the  bar  or  point,  Ihe  bar  or  point  and  its 
position  upon  an  inclined  plane,  and  the  sbap*  of 
Ihe  share- 

-1.  Putting  the  beam  on  the  outside  of  the  handle, 
the  manner  in  which  they  arc  fitted  together,  and 
fastening  them  with  a  staple  and  two  screw  null, 
the  adjusting  of  the  beam  on  Ihe  top  of  the  neck  of 
the  mould-board,  and  fastening  it  with  one  end  of 
the  brace  or  screw  boll,  both  coming  from  the  hind 
part,  and  through  the  neck  of  the  mould-board,  and 
the  plan  of  fastening  the  handle  to  the  mould-board 
with  one  screw,  and  raising  and  lowering  Ihe  hearu 
at  the  handle. 

5.  In  the  shape  of  the  sword  and  front  edge  of 
Ihe  coulter,  and  Ihe  method  of  fastening  with  the 
slirrup. 


LARGE  CORN. 


Ling-anorc  Mils,  near  Freitritk,  ) 
Mb.  Skinnkr,  October  27,  18*9.      )i 

You  will  receive  by  the  hearer  a  slalk  of  corn 
which  grew  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  Fredericklown.  It 
gives  you  a  specimen  of  Ihe  fertility  of  our  soil.  I 
think  il  a  curiosity,  and  send  it  to  you  for  your 
amusement  and  that  of  your  agricullural  frieads. 
I  am,  with  respect,  yours.  &.c. 

JOSEPH  B.  WEB15. 

[The  above  stalk,  which  measures  9\  feet  bieb, 
and  proportionably  thick,  may  be  seep  at  the  cft'K-t 
of  the  American  Farmer] 
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HORTICtrZiTUKX:. 


FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

.1.  S.  Skinner,  Esu.,  Philadelphiu,  Oct.  25,  1828. 

Sir, — There  is  one  subject  wliicli  I  .should  he 
glad  lo  see  more  frequently  discussed  in  your  truly 
valualile  paper,  and  that  is,  the  growin-j;  of  foreit 
and  cniainenlal  trees.  Wood,  buth  loi  tiring  and 
limber,  is  yet  so  plenty,  that  apprehensions  of  want 
on  that  score  are  not  admitted  into  our  bnionis, 
and  the  planting  of  trees  for  oinanicnial  purposits 
is  but  little  attended  to,  since  our  nieii  of  fortune 
have  removed  their  faujilies  to  town  for  the  suui- 
nier.  'I'his  must  not  be,  sir;  wood,  in  llie  maritime 
districts  of  many  of  the  stales  is  ;;i-lling  lo  be  very 
scarce;  half  a  century  will  exhibit  many  continuous 
tracts  of  thousands  of  acres,  as  bare  of  shrubbery 
a.s  any  part  of  Ensland.  As  the  population  of  our 
country  becomes  dense,  our  demand  for  wood  will 
be  proportionally  increased.  A  hundred  millions  of 
people  will  require  more  than  ten  times  the  quantity 
wanted  for  present  consumption.  We  have  it  in 
our  power  to  prepare  ourselves  with  an  artificial 
growth  of  wood,  lo  meet  the  evanescence  of  the 
natural  forest.  We  may  suri-ound  our  pastures 
with  lofty  trees;  we  may  clothe  the  brows  of  our 
rocky  hills,  and  the  areas  of  our  "dismal  swamps" 
with  a  growth  of  wood  which  shall  meet  the  wants 
of  posterity,  if  we  but  study  adaptation,  and  ar- 
borical  philosophy.  You  have  done  much  for 
agriculture,  sir;  so  much,  that  when  I  oblain  a  seat 
in  Congress!  my  first  motion  shall  be  for  a  grant  to 
you,  as  liberal  as  that  made  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  Forsyth  for  his  "composition."  You  have 
it  in  your  power  lo  press  upon  the  altenlion  of  your 
readers,  the  subject  introduced  in  this  letter,  to  the 
obtainment  of  a  great  deal  of  u.seful  informalion, 
and  I  doubt  not  very  much  lo  the  furtherance  of 
arboriculture. 

The  little  attention  given  to  the  planting  of  trees, 
I  attribute  to  the  diflTicullies  attending  il.  We  have 
no  treatise,  strictly  practical,  lo  enlighten  us,  and 
our  own  judgments,  (as  in  the  infancy  of  every  sci- 
ence,) unassisted  by  help,  will  carry  us  to  lame  re- 
sults. To  grow  trees  is  generally  supposed  an  easy 
task.  We  stand  under  the  shade  of  the  horse  chest- 
nut and  oak,  and  because  they  girt  some  fifteen 
feet,  and  shaile  half  a  rood  of  earth,  we  fancy  it  is 
as  easy  to  raise  them  as  to  crack  one  of  their  nuts. 
It  is  not  so;  the  most  tender  species  of  the  gera- 
nium, or  the  asalea,  may  be  grown  with  fifty  times 
more  ease  than  many  ol  the  trees  that  shoot  an 
hundred  feet  into  the  air.  An  author,  quoted  by 
Deane,  says,  "Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  acorns 
planted  by  me  in  the  month  of  October,  came  up." 
I  planted  fifty  horse  chestnuts;  two  of  these  only 
vegetated. 

The  great  dilTicully  is  to  get  the  seeds  of  trees 
up;  some  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  sprout, 
some  a  few  weeks  only.  Some  should  be  sown  in 
the  fall,  and  some  in  the  spring.  Some  trees  like  a 
Wet  soil,  some  prefer  the  driest;  some  will  grow  in 
an  atmosphere  highly  impregnaied  wilh  saline  qua- 
lities; to  some  such  properties  of  the  air  are  instant 
death.  Now,  sir,  in  order  lo  bring  out  your  friends 
and  readers,  I  propose  the  following  queries: 
I.   ll'lial  13  the  beat  manner  of  frrowing 

I.  The  maple,  (acer.) 

'J.  Horse  chestnut,  .fEscubu) 

3.   Hirch  tree,  {Hetula.) 

•1.  Common  choslnut,  (Caifanea.) 

."i.  Beech  tree,  (i-'nifwj.) 

li.  Ash,  (FroiiniM.) 

7    Walnut,  (Inglans.) 

3.  Tulip,  Lirendendron.) 

9.  Mullierry,  (JV/oi-u.1.) 

10.  Pines  and  lir»,  (I'inut ) 

11.  Button  wood,  (f^aiiui.) 


12.  Oaks,  (  Q((f reus.) 

13.  Locusts,  (Robina.) 

14.  Elm,  {Ulinus.) 

If  they  arc  best  raised  from  seeds,  at  what  time, 
with  what  preparation,  ami  in  what  manner  should 
these  seeds  be  sown,  and  what  should  be  Ihe  after- 
culture of  the  seedlings?  If  there  be  a  better  me- 
thod than  by  sowing  the  seeds,  what  is  it.' 

//.  fyimt  trees  are  best  calculated  for  my  resideneef 
It  is  »vitliin  a  mile  of  the  sea,  upon  an  eminence, 
where  it  receives  the  winds  that  sweep  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic.  The  soil  of  a  portion  is 
thin,  sandy,  but  free;  of  another  portion,  loamy 
and  free;  a  third,  swampy. 

An  answer  lo  these  queries  is  respectfully  re- 
quested. Nothing  can  excel  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  It  is  in  our  "maritime  frontier"  where  the 
scarcity  of  wood  will  be  first  fell;  it  is  upon  that 
frontier  where  I  intend,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  to 
put  into  operation  Ihe  knowledge  I  may  acquire  re- 
lating to  arboriculture.  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be 
able  to  furnish  your  readers  wilh  useful  hints  on 
the  subject.  Yours,  &c.  T.  J.  R. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  NATIVE 

GRAPE — By  Professor  Gimbrede. 

JVest  Point,  22d  .lugust,  1822. 
To.  Dr.  Hosack,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  New  York. 

Sir,  It  is  said  that  every  man  owes  something  lo 
Ihe  conmiunity  in  which  he  lives.  As  I  admit  Ihe 
truth  of  this  obligation,  it  gives  nre  pleasure  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  subject  of  American  grapes  and 
Vineyards. 

The  agricultural  and  moral  interest  of  the  com- 
munity seems  to  call  for  such  information,  and  if  I 
may  he  permilled  to  offer  an  opinion,  Ihe  results  of 
my  own  experience  and  observations  in  France,  and 
in  this  my  adopted  country,  after  a  residence  of 
twenty-six  years,  I  shall  deem  myself  happy  if  lean 
give  a  useful  example  to  follow. 

I  well  know  the  many  respectable  opinions  alrea- 
dy published  on  that  subject,  and,  therefore,  wish  to 
support  by  facts  only,  the  feasibility  of  improving 
your  native  grapes,  and  to  help  to  counteract  the 
most  injurious  of  all  prejudices,  namely,  that  you 
must  plant  yovr  vineyards  in  America,  loith  the  vines 
nfthe  continent  of  Europe!  and  thereby  trample  un- 
der foot,  and  sweep  off  from  Ihe  surface  of  this  high- 
ly favoured  land,  wilh  a  culpable  indifference,  some 
of  the  most  valuable  varieties,  many  of  them  quite 
unique,  ti'hich  the  great  GedofJVature  kindly  provid- 
ed these  United  States. 

Allow  me  to  say,  that  such  facts  as  these  are  al- 
together unreasonable,  and,  therefore,  expect  much 
from  your  patriotic  and  scientific  association,  in  pro- 
tecting and  diffusing  a  true  knowledge  of  your  inter- 
nal agricultural  resources.  I  cannot  pass  unnotic- 
ed, the  prevailing  idea  that  the  land  of  vineyards 
are  Ihe  southern  and  western  stales.  I  hope  1  shall 
he  permitted  to  add,  come  and  sec  a  flouri^hing  one 
on  Ihe  banks  of  the  beautiful  Hudson!  Morenver, 
many  «ho  have  atlemplcd  to  plant  their  vineyards 
in  that  section  of  our  country,  have  not  been  always 
successfid,  and,  therefore,  have  abandoned  il. 

I  shall  point  out  at  some  other  time,  Ihe  causes  of 
their  failure  in  this  country.  Every  farmer  wishing 
to  cultivate  vineyards,  ought  to  know  this  fact,  that 
in  Europe  Ihere  are  not  two  counties,  sometimes  not 
even  two  fields,  that  will  ever  produce  the  same  re- 
putable wine,  planlcil  wilh  the  same  stock;  and  if 
planted  here,  you  cerlaiidy  could  not  expect  to  be 
more  successlul;  anil  if  made  here  with  Ihe  vines  of 
Europe,  you  could  not  call  it  a  real  ,\meriran  wine: 
therefore,  what  I  should  say  would  constiliile  a  real 
American  wine,  would  have  a  distinct  characler  in 
Ihe  taste  and  llavour — a  pleasing  variety  for  the  ta- 
ble— a  nonsuch,  made  with  the  best  varieties  of  the 


Fox  srrapes  improved  by  culture.  Such  wine  would 
soon  Cud  its  way  to  Europe,  and  command  a  high 
price. 

On  a  subject  like  this,  so  important,  and  on  which 
volumes  have  been  written,  1  know  not  where  to 
stop  my  remarks,  and  can  only  hope  to  awaken  the 
public  interest  on  their  own  resources  and  comforts. 

Having  made  it  an  amusement  this  seven  years 
past,  to  insure  some  of  the  native  grapes,  I  have  ob- 
tained several  very  valuable  varieties  from  my  seed- 
lings, and  have  also  much  inqtroved  others  by  cul- 
ture. The  nursery  which  I  have  at  present  at  West 
Point,  may  enable  me  to  plant  two  acres  next  sea- 
son. 

I  wish  it  to  be  perfectly  understood,  that  I  am  an 
advocate  for  some  few  of  the  varieties  of  the  Euro- 
pean grapes  in  our  gardens  only  for  the  table,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Isabella  and  a  few  others  of  this  coun- 
try, which  not  only  are  good  for  the  table,  but  are 
excellent  to  make  wine. 

You  will  please  to  accept  some  fewof  the  Ameri- 
can grapes  and  others,  for  the  Anniversary  Dinner 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  Y'ork,  but  have 
to  send  them  before  the  full  development  of  the 
saccharine  principle;  but  if  you  should  be  desirous 
of  viewing  them  when  fully  ripe,  it  would  give  me 
much  pleasure  to  furnish  you  wilh  some. 

Receive,  sir,  the  assurances  of  my  esteem  and 
high  consideration, 

THOMAS  GIMBREDE. 


A  Profitable  Tree. — Mr.  Samuel  R.  Johnson 
of  Charleston,  informs  us  that  he  his  this  year  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  ^40  2!)  cts.  for  the  produce  of  a 
single  plum  tree,  of  the  White  Gage  species.  The 
tree  is  but  six  years  old.  [-S"-  E.  Farmer. 


B.VB.AIJ  ECOXtOia.'Z. 


(From  the  Franklin  Journal.) 
AMERICAN  PATENT. 
For  an  improved  mode  of  constructing  Breakfast  and 
Dining  tallies;  Peter  Baker,  Worthington,  Frank- 
lin county,  Qhio,  August  ti. 

The  dining  taVile  is  to  be  circular;  in  other  res- 
pects it  may  be  Ii'kc  the  ordinary  dining  table.  A 
second  circular  table, or  platform,  precisely  like  Ihe 
top  of  an  old  fashionc-1  round  tea  table,  is  to  he 
placed  on  and  over  the  centre  of  Ihe  dining  fable, 
it  beinc  kept  in  its  place  by  a  pivot,  or  axle,  upon 
which  il  turns-  'J'his  centre,  or  upper  table,  is  to  be 
sufTicienlly  small  lo  leave  room  for  plates,  knives 
and  forks  upon  Ihe  lower  table,  whilst  Ihe  various 
dishes  are  placed  upon  Ihe  upper  one.  The  object 
is,  to  enable  each  person,  by  turning  the  upper  ta- 
ble, lo  bring  before  bim  the  dish  which  he  desires. 


Common  Method  or  making  Viweoar. 
To  every  gallon  of  water  put  a  pound  of  coarse 
Lisbon  sugar;  let  the  mixture  be  boiled,  and  skim- 
med as  long  as  any  scum  arises.  Then  let  it  he 
poured  inio  proper  vessels;  and  when  il  is  as  cool 
as  beer,  when  worked,  let  a  warm  toast,  rubbed 
over  with  yeast,  he  put  to  it.  Let  it  work  about 
twcniy-foiir  hours,  and  then  put  it  into  an  ircm- 
hoopi'd  cask,  fixed  either  near  a  constant  fire,  or 
where  Ihe  summer  sun  shines  Ihe  greater  part  of  Ihe 
day;  in  this  sitiialion  it  should  not  he  closely  slop- 
ped up;  but  a  tile,  or  something  similar,  should  b>- 
laid  on  Ihe  bung  hole,  to  keep  out  the  dust  and  in- 
sects. At  Ihe  end  of  about  three  months  f  something 
less)  it  will  be  clear,  and  fit  for  use,  and  may  be 
bottled  off.  The  longer  il  is  kept,  after  it  is  bottled, 
Ihe  better  it  will  lie.  If  Ihe  vessel  containing  the 
liquor  is  to  he  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat,  Ihe  best 
time  to  begin  making  it,  is  in  the  month  of  April- 

[jy.  Y.  Farmtr. 
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&JkDZXiS'  BSPARTXaSNT. 


KEMALK  KDUCATION. 

^Con^.^lue^l  from  p.  261.) 
KvlLS    OK    A     IlAriD   AM)    iBRBOULAa    PrOQB«»    I" 

Education. 

We  shall  submit  a  few  ob»ervation»  on  llic  de«ul 
lory  anil  ini|ierlect  manner,  in  whicli  the  pupil  is 
hurried  ihrouKh  what  she  has  hocn  led  to  consider 
H  prohiilioiiury  state,  nainily,  the  period  allotted  to 
iii>lrurlion.  It  \tould  appear  from  the  course  which 
lll0^t  purMie  on  this  occasion,  that  they  deem  the 
alt.Hiiiment  of  knowledge  of  so/»o»i/ir<!  a  nature,  thai, 
hlce  other  commodities  in  market,  it  can  be  vended 
and  ohiaiiicd  in  parcels  to  suit  purchasers,  just  as 
time,  convenience,  and  opporluiiily  serve.  Now, 
as  education  docs  not  consi^t  so  much  in  any  parti- 
cular acquisition,  as  in  the  ri^ht  ordering  and  train- 
ing of  the  minds  of  youth,  so  as  to  impart  a  habit  ol 
correct  reasoning,  and  a  method  of  pursuing  know- 
ledge to  the  most  advantage,  the  very  principle 
sought  after,  by  a  systematic  course  of  knowledge, 
is  by  this  means  lost  sight  of.  Every  thing  Ihat  is 
valuable  in  character — decision,  a  resolution  to  ac- 
complish whatever  has  been  begun  — in  short,  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  individual,  and  upon  which 
her  tuture  happiness  and  respectability  eminently 
depend,  must  be  given  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
forming  stage  of  life.  The  principles  then  in)plant- 
ed,send  down  their  roots  to  the  very  sources  of  ex- 
istence, and  arc  interwoven  with  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature  of  the  being.  And  is  this  the  pe- 
riod in  which  parents  are  to  vacillate,  and  children 
be  left  to  the  guidance  of  a  capricious  and  ever- 
changing  disposition?  When  every  sail  is  to  be  set 
m  order  to  catch  the  gale,  which  is  to  speed  the 
youthful  vovager  onward,  ought  the  season  and  op- 
portunity to  be  lost?  Ought  not  the  interruptions  to 
be  as  fi-ivas  possible,  and  should  not  every  ocrasion 
be  seized  to  quicken  the  enthusiasm,  and  to  point  to 
the  goal,  which  the  youthful  aspirant  should  ever 
hold  in  view? 

An  association,  once  established  in  the  mind,  is 
the  more  dilficult  of  renewal,  the  more  often  it  is 
broken.  Interruptions  are  to  be  deprecated,  as  not 
only  having  a  tendency  to  impair  the  intellectual 
energy,  but  to  establish  a  habit  in  after  life,  which, 
whether  connected  with  domestic  or  other  duties, 
must  tend  to  the  unhappincss  of  the  individual,  and 
of  those  around  her.  In  the  first  place,  the  positive 
acquisition  of  any  good,  throwing  aside  what  some 
have  termed  the  chance  of  contingencies,  must  be 
in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  quantity  of  industry  biought 
into  requisition,  in  a  given  time.  The  intervals  of 
relaxation  must  be  truly  such.  They  must  have  a 
tendency  to  impart  additional  physical  and  moral 
energy.  Even  in  their  amusements,  the  alhlelx  of 
the  ancients,  kept  in  view  the  bminess  to  which  they 
were  trained-  In  like  manner,  the  amusements  of 
youth  must  be  such  as  impart  a  healthful  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  sports  of  youth 
may  be  considered  as  useful  preparations,  for  hours 
of  serious  and  laborious  study.  We  must,  therefore, 
distinguish  between  those  intervals  of  ease,  so  es'^en- 
tlal  to  elasticity  of  mind, and  that  desultory  mode  of 
pursuing  a  valuable  object,  which,  as  the  poet  says, 

"gives  no  light, 

But  rather  darkness  visible." 

Is  it  possible  parents  so  far  deceive  themselves,  as 
to  imagine  Ihat  those  occasional  glimpses  of  terra 
Jinna,  will  be  of  any  positive  advantage  to  the  pupil? 
In  labouring  up  the  arrlivily,  even  in  our  paujes  we 
must  be  sure  to  secure  what  we  have  gained,  other- 
wise, by  the  natural  [ironeness  to  de^cent,tlle  ball 
will  !-peed  downwariN.  It  is  only  when  the  hill  is 
(:iirly  gained,  that  we  can  pause  with  some  compla- 
cency of  feeling. 
No  truth  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  impressed 


upon  llic  minds  of  ynulli,  than  Ihat  nollnii;;  cxcci- 
leiit  can  be  olil;tiiied  without  assiduous  nppluMtion. 
Next  to  a  ilcMiltory  maimer  of  »tudy.  is  the  di«po 
silioii,  so  prevalent  in  yoiilh,  to  mi>cillaneous  te.id- 
iiiR.  Novelly  HI  ilsilf  is  s"  alliaitive,  throughoul 
every  (leriod  of  life,  that  we  must  lake  care,  llie  love 
•  if  it  does  not  run  counter  to  valualile  purpOM's, 
wliiili,  on  our  fir.nt  sillinn  out,  we  propo>e  to  oiir- 
mI>i>;  while  it  may  he  reasonably  imliilKed.  as  a 
useful  and  heallhlul  excitement  tu  the  mind, it  should 
lie  made  subservient  to  virtuous  and  noble  emls.  Il 
ii  an  excellent  eoiidiment,  but  a  bad  food;  and  he 
who  proposes  to  himself 

To  lean  the  book  'gainst  pleasure's  bowl, 
And  turu  Iho  leaf  with  folly's  featlicr, 

will  find  himself  more  frequently  dipping  into  the 
boul  than  into  the  volume.  Tlii>  fondness  for  what 
may  be  termed  the  piquanle  in  literary  matters,  pro- 
ducis  the  same  eflect  u|)on  the  mimi,  that  a  variety 
of  dishes  do  upon  the  stomach,  lending  to  vitiate 
and  destroy  Ihat  wholesome  relish,  which  it  would 
ollRTwisc  have  for  what  is  solid  and  valuable.  In- 
deed, in  all  our  pursuits,  some  one  system  must  be 
laid  down  and  pursued.  Without  this,  the  miiiil, 
like  an  Obidah,  in  endeavouring  to  blend  the  useful 
with  the  agreeable,  is  apt  to  wander  I'orth  into  nooks 
and  windings,  and  that  which  was  originally  pro- 
posed as  a  temporary  digression,  becomes,  in  a 
short  time,  the  sole  object  of  pursuit,  excluding  all 
others,  so  that  the  student  is  herself  astonnhed, 
when  she  reverts  to  the  object,  which  she  had  in 
view,  on  her  setting  out. 

If  youth,  then,  be  naturally  prone  to  these  aber- 
rations, how  truly  unfortunate  is  it,  when  the  parent, 
instead  of  skillully  directing  the  enthusiasm  to  one 
object,  suli'ers  il  to  be  dissipated  in  a  Ihoui-and  aim- 
less and  unprofitable  employments.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  failure  of  making  any  positive  advance  in 
knowled;ie,  is  not  the  greatest  injury  sustained.  An 
evil  of  greater  magnitude,  influencing  the  individual 
to  the  latest  period  of  her  life,  is,  Ihat  by  this  means, 
she  acquires  a  capricious  and  vacillating  character. 
The  energies  of  the  mind  become  weakened,  just  as 
they  are  directed  to  many  objects.  But,  so  far  from 
being  conscious  of  this,  the  parent  hails  the  little 
hot-house  exuberances  of  imagination,  proceeding 
from  these  causes,  as  unerring  indications  of  a  fu- 
ture harvest! 

"A  man,"  says  Cowper,  "who  has  a  journey  be- 
fore him,  twenty  miles  in  length,  which  he  is  to  per- 
form on  loot,  will  not  hesitate  and  doubt,  whether 
he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  he  does  not  readily 
conceive  how  be  shall  reach  the  end  of  it,  for  he 
knows  by  the  simple  operation  of  moving  one  foot 
forward,  and  then  the  other,  he  shall  he  sure  to  ac- 
complish it."  It  may  furthermore,  be  observed,  that 
in  thus  putting  one  foot  forward,  and  then  the  other, 
our  progress  is  not  to  be  estimated,  numerically,  by 
the  number  of  steps  which  we  have  taken.  It  is  by 
one  step  succeeding  another,  uninterruptedly,  that 
we  gain  an  accelerated  speed,  the  preceding  step 
giving  an  impetus  to  that  which  follows.  It  is,  in 
fact,  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body— nothing  is  so 
truly  fatiguing  as  a  sauntering  gait. 
(To  be  continued.) 


liy  their  de^d  piimls.      ,S)|  ,y,  qmilli  reputation. 
Do  nut  fomak)-  me, — fur  il  it  my  nature, 
If  once  I  pari  fmin  any  man  I  meet 
1  am  never  found  again. 

MNES  ON  REVISITING  A  SCHOOL. 
Who  but  will  «igh.  while  paring  oft  alone 
O'er  the  same  walks,  can-h-is  where  once  he  »tr»yed 
Willi  playmaliM— iii.iny  of  »vliom  »  deeper  shade 
Than  of  your  bowers  liaih  wrapti— Yes,  many  are 

gone 
The  daik.  the  silent,  phantom  flitting  way 
Which  lies  beyond  the  gravi!   fur  ever  flown 
Kroni  this  vain  world,  from  forlune's  smile  or  frown 
Ah!  fancy!   mcleor  shining  to  betray!  — 
I'hy  loveliest  gleams  were  but  the  rainbow  hue 
'I'hat  flies  a  parley,  melling  frond  the  sight! 
Tis  thus  with  all  the  flower-  of  man's  delight! 
With  all  that  spirUle  in  life's  morning  dew: 
Hope  after  hope  bestrews  the  wintry  gale, 
I'ill  the  hare  stem  be  lefl,  a  mourner  in  the  vale! 


spoKTisra  OLIO. 


REPUTATION. 

From"The  Dutcheu  of  Mtlfy,"  a  Tragedy— By  John 
IVcbster. 
Upon  a  time,  reputation,  love  and  death. 
Would   travel  o'er  the  world;   and  'twas  concluded 
That  they  should  part,  and  take  three  several  ways. 
Death  told  Ihetu,  they  should  find  him  in  great  bat- 
tles. 
Or  cities  plagued  with  plagues.     Love  gives  them 

counsel 

To  inquire  for  him  'mongst  unambitious  shepherds. 
Where  dowries  were  not  talk'd  of,— and  sometimes 
'Mongst  quiet  kindied  that  bad  nothing  left 


CODRSES  DE  ClIEVAUX— 24  OcTOBRC. 
(Concluded  from  p.  UG3.) 
Pour  aller  au  lieu  des  courses  on  traverse  la  par- 
tie  dc  Baltimore, appelce  I'ancicnne  ville.  C'est  la  que 
stationnent  les  plus  gros  navires  qui  soient  au  port. 
On  peut  ainsi  en  passant  reposer  agrcablcment  son 
regard  sur  ces  chateaux  voyageurs  qui  rapprochcnt 
les^mondes,  et  dont  les  divers  pavilions  flutlcnt  coii- 
fondus  en  signs  de  paix  et  d'union.  L'hypodrome 
est  tout-i  fait  dans  la  campagne:  on  anive  par  un 
chemin  montueux  a  un  vaste  endos  ou  soni  elevfs 
deux  ou  trois  edifices  cham|)etres  et  quelques  la- 
vernes  oti  le  people,  en  venant  aux  courses,  trouve 
le  moyen  de  diversifier  ses  pUisirs.  Au  dessous  de 
ces  habitations  sc  developpe  riiypodromc  dont  la 
place  me  parait  bien  assise  et  rciendiie  bien  calcu- 
lee.  II  V  a  pourtant  quelques  inegalites  de  terrein 
qu'il  scrait  bon  tie  faire  disparailrc,  comme  aussi 
qiiehpies  arbresde  haule  et  de  petite  futaie  qui  sont 
ri'fiandus  ci  et  la  dans  I'enceinte  et  qui  d.'robent 
parfois  aux  spectateurs  la  vue  des  chevaux  lances 
dans  laronc  pour  disputer  le  prix.  Cela  est  si  rrai 
que  les  cavaliers  rfuiiis  sur  un  point  pour  voir  par- 
tir  les  coureurs  sont  obliges,  pour  les  suivre  de  I'leil , 
de  se  transporter  sur  d'autres  points  pendant  les 
divers  tours  dc  chaqiie  cpreuve,  cequi,du  reste. 
n'est  pis  sans  incoinenieiit  pour  les  personnes  i 
pied  et  nii-me  pour  celles  en  voiture  qui  se  trouvent 
dans  I'inli'rieurde  l'hypodrome.  II  m'a  semble,  d'«u- 
tre  pari,  qu'il  y  avail  insutlisance  dans  les  mssurc* 
prises  pour  la  siirele  piiblique.  Le  lieu  reservf  aux 
coureurs,  qiioique  fiTnie  dc  droile  et  de  gauche  par 
une  barrifre  en  bois,  ii'est  pa-  a  I'abri  des  envabit- 
semens.  La  ligne  de  demarcation  est  depassfe  ■< 
lous  momens  par  la  foule  el  surtout  par  les  enfani 
qui  ordlnaireraent  plus  curieux  que  les  personnel 
agi'os  se  portent  avidemment  au  devant  des  che- 
vaux qui  parcourcnt  I'arene,  pour  les  examiner  de 
plus  pifs  et  pour  jouir  largemeiit  du  spectacle. 
Dans  les  aiitres  pays  du  nionde  on  j'ai  vu  <les 
courses,  les  barrifres  ne  sont  pas  autres  que  rclle 
dont  je  parle  ici,  mais  il  cxiste  cntre  les  acleur-  et 
les  spectaleiirs  un  cordon  mobile  qui  imprime  ur 
tel  re«peet  qu'on  n'est  jamais  tenlf  de  le  franchir:  j 
veux  parler  d'lin  piquet  de  gendarmerie.  Quoique 
enneini  declare  du  despotisme  et  de  I'arbitraire,  je 
ne  puis  m'empecber  de  reconnaitre  rutilit*  de 
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AMEIUCAN  FAUMER. 


f.nrps.     O'ailleurs  dcs  bMMicitnycni  ne  sauraient 
oflusqiier  le  nurinl  trim  lioninie  libre. 

Aprfs  ces  details  siir  les  courses  en  ellesmriies  et 
le  lieu  ou  elles  out  elf  (aites,  je  suis  naliircllcmenl 
amenc  a  parler  ties  ciiconslances  qui  Ics  out  ac- 
compastnces  et  qui  ont  jcW  sur  elles  iin  eclat,  bien 
propre  a  effacer  i  mes  yeiix  ce  ([ii'il  pouvait  y  avoir 
de  dclectueux  dans  les  dispositions  locales  et  dans 
I'lndulgence  dont  on  a  use  pour  le  cheval  sralific  du 
prix  de  ilOOO  francs. 

On  a  joui  diirant  ces  trois  jours  d'un  terns  a 
souhait.  Les  vunis  retenaicnt  lour  h.leine,  la  clia- 
leur  elait  douce,  et  le  ciel  chap„'e  dt  quelques  lexers 
nuages  qui  en  voilant  un  ppu  le  disque  du  soleil 
ainortissajent  le  feu  de  ses  rayons.  C'taient  dc 
belles  journees  d'automne,  telles  que  j'en  ai  vu  sous 
le  ciel  de  PItalic  et  sur  les  horcis  enclianleurs  de  la 
liienta  ou  je  me  trouvais  Pan  dernier  precisement 
»  cetle  nieme  epoque.  Aussi  ces  jeux  avaient-ils 
atlire,  principalenienl  le  second  jour,  une  foule  Ircs- 
nonihreust  de  curieux.  La  route  Ptait  couverte 
d'equipages  et  de  ehevaux  fie;;ans.  T.iute  la  bonne 
socicic,  toute  la  belle  pnpuhtiDn  de  lialtiinore  y 
etait  accourue.  Les  dames  aiaient  qniile  leurs  oc- 
cupations le-ercs  et  leurs  plaisirs  pacifiques  |)Our 
venir  prendre  part  i  ce  spectacle  qui  seii.ble  pte 
senter  (pielque  chose  d-Ctrans;er  .i  leurdomaine.  lil- 
ies paraissaitnt  nuine  jouir  d'un  grand  pjaisir  en 
Toyant  la  lutte  qui  s'cnga-eait  devant  clles.  Scm- 
blables  aux  diviniliJs  de  l'olymi)e  f.liuleux,  tile:, 
ctaient  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  comme  pour  animer 
les  combatlans,  et  chacune  prenait  parii  pour  I'un 
ou  pour  I'autre.  Comme  leur  ni.mbre  elait  consi- 
derable et  leur  parure  elegante  lljypodrome  aurail 
prcsenic  un  coup  d'ceil  ravissant  si  elles  n'avaient 
pas  fte  comme  entassees  dans  les  voilmes  qui  en 
occupaient  I'mlciienr.  On  aurait  du,  a  mon  avis, 
leursavoir  un  peu  sre  de  leur  presence,  et  conse- 
quemment  leur  alFecler  une  place  distingi.ee  qui  les 
mil  a  mime  de  jouir  du  spectacle  de  la  course  en- 
tiere,  et  on  elles  eussent  cle  a  I'abri  des  iiiconveniens 
resultants  du  mouvcmeni  conlinucl  dcs  gens  a  cheval 
qui  parcouraient  I'enceinte  en  tous  sens  et  souvent 
Rvec  une  impStuosile  capable  de  porter  I'tflroi  dans 
des  ames  tant  suit  peu  pusillanimcs.  II  est  de  mode 
en  France  et  en  Angleterre  d'assisler  aux  courses: 
alors  les  dames  s'y  rendent  en  foule,  mais  elles  y 
•ont  d'une  maniere  convenable.  Ue  belles  tentes 
sont  drcssees  dans  un  lieu  apparent,  et  la  le  beau 
•exe  trouve  une  place  digne  de  lui.  Or.  sans  etre 
obliges  de  s'imposer  les  usages  et  la  magnificence 
dcs  deux  premiers  peuples  de  I'F.urope,  les  Balti- 
moriens  pourraient  bien  ctendre  juMiu'au  lieu  des 
courses  les  attentions  et  le  respect  .p.'ils  out  v.lui 
ralement  pour  les  dames  dans  les  salons,  les  spec- 
tacles et  les  reunions  puhliipies.  Kt  cela  n'exi"e- 
rait  presqu'aucune  depense.  II  snllirait  d'appro- 
prier  un  peu  I'espSce  d'amphill.eatre  eouvert  qui  se 
trouve  sur  Ihypodrome,  afin  d'y  placer  convenahle- 
ment  celles  qui  votidraient  assistcr  aux  courses  de 
chcvaux.  llier,  parun  coiilre-sens  inoui,  cet  am- 
phithealre  aait  occupe  par  une  foule  de  jeunes  gens, 
.indisque  les  dames  accumulee-s  dans  I'inierieur  de 
I  hypo.lrome  ne  jouis,aient  que  IrCs-imparfailemeiit 
du  spectacle  qui  les  arait  attiicea. 

Je  suis  persuade  que  le  manque  dc  fonds  dans 
la  caiBse  dc  la  sociele  des  courses  a  ele  jusqu'iei  le 
.cul  obstacle  il'execulion  .le  la  mesure  que  je  vicns 
dindiq.ier,  car  ou  trouve  a  IJ.illimore  toutes  les 
idees,  Imis  les  .sentimens  nobles  et  .lelicats.  CV>| 
une  ville  ou  le  gout  est  pur  et  la  polile.se  exquise. 
On  y  voit  egalen.ent  la  franchise  bretonne  el  les 
bonnes  mameres  du  lauhourg  St.-tiermain.  Si 
1  on  peut  juger  de  I'avenir  par  le  p,e,ent,  ce  people 
et  ton,  ceux  des  Klats-L'nis  Iront  loin.  Leur  c.Ms- 
tence  pobl.que  ne  dale  que  de  quel.,„es  annees.  et 
deja.lssc  son!  Aleves  a  un  degie,  de  pro.pcrile  in- 
croyable    Le  Cynne  de  Mantoue  d,l  que  I'F.aMi-se- 

qu'.l  exigea  les  plu,  pOn.bles  eflbrls.  b.  lerAme' ica.ns 
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lies  Etats  Unis  ont  un  jour  un  poele  ej.jque,  celui- 
ci  ne  pourra  pas  leiiir  le  iiiime  langagc.  Pour 
ehanter  leur  naissance,  leur  eduealion,  leurs  tra- 
vaux  et  leur  gloire  il  n'aura  qu'i  paraphraser  ces 
paroles  du  proph&te  David; 

Exulluvit  ul  gigas  ad  cujre/iilatn  riam. 

L   L.  P. 


KOULI  KHAN. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esd.  AoiJm6erS,  1828. 

•'^"■.—1  have  called  upon  my  memory  for  its  re- 
coil.ciions  rcsppclin.:  the  horse  called  Kouli  Khan, 
and  It  reminds  me  that  there  was  a  horse  of  that 
name,  o>vned  and  bred  by  the  late  H.  VV.  Pearce, 
L>q.  Upon  applicHlion  to  his  son,  Matthew  Pearce' 
Lsq.,  he  says  that  this  horse  was  got  by  Col.  Kdw'd 
Lluyd-s  Traveller,  out  of  Fatima,  a  hay  mare  bred 
by  Col.  Tasker,  and  which  mare  his  father  pur- 
chased from  the  Colonel  when  she  was  one  year  old 
He  says  further,  that  Kouli  Khan  run,  and  won  four 
races  when  he  was  four  years  old,  at  which  age  he 
was  sold  somewhere  to  the  south,  for  {jlliOO  He 
was  a  bay,  with  one  white  foot,  a  star,  and  snip. 
Mr.  Pearce  cannot  say  with  precision,  but,  connect- 
ed with  some  recollections,  thinks  he  must  have 
been  foaled  about  the  year  1777.  Without  being 
certain,  be  thinks  the  horse  was  sold  to  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Gibbs.  You  have  above,  all  the  in- 
lormation  in  my  power  to  communicate,  except  that 
the  late  Col.  Lloyd's  Traveller  was  got  by  the  im- 
ported  horse  Morelon's  Traveller,  out  of  his  fine 
celebrated  and  unconquered  mare  Nancy  Bywell 
which  was  also  imported,  and,  as  1  have  always  un- 
derstood, without  a  pedigree. 

Your  obed't  serv'f,  p 

N.  B.  Nancy  Bywell  beat  Mr.  Delancy's  (of  New 
Vork,)  imported  horse  Lalh,  for  a  large  sum  of 
guineas,  four  miles  and  repeat,  over  the  Warwick 
course.  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  She  could 
have  distanced  Lath.  But  this  fine  mare  never 
produced  a  runner.  p 

R£M.\RK3    Br    AN    AmaTF.UR    AND    A   JuDQE. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  person  who  writes  gene- 
rally with  accuracy  (Lawrence  on  the  Horse)  should 
commit  such  a  blunder  as  to  say  that  Childers  in 
running  3  miles  and  1413  yards  in  6  minutes  and 
10  seconds  moved  8>1  feci  in  a  second  of  lime,  or 
ucurty  nl  Ihe  rule  of  one  mile  in  a  minute.  He  mo- 
ved only  at  the  rate  of  50  feet  2  inches  and  S7-1(I0 
parts  of  an  inch,  in  a  second,  which  is  equal  to  100  i 
yards  and  O-VIOO  of  a  yard  in  a  minute,  only  l-'ii 
ya^rds  and  9J-100  more  than  W/ a  mile  in  a  min- 

If  Firetail  and  Pumpkin  ran  a  mile  in  1  minute  4 
secon.ls  and  a  half  (which  is  har.lly  credible)  Ihey 
■  an  much  laster  than  Childers  in  the  races  mention- 
ed in  this  book.  Allowance,  however,  must  be 
made  for  Ihe  dillerence  of  speed  in  running  a  Ion- 
ami  a  short  course— and  also  allowance  should  be 
m-'UU'.  for  the  advantage  of  measuring  a  .<(n„V/,l 
course  as  was  the  race  between  Firelail  and  Puim,- 
km.  Chiide.s  at  the  rale  before  mentioned  would 
biive  run  »  miles  in  7  min .tes  a.,d  less  than  a  se- 
cond winch  13  nearly  hall  a  mile  laster  than  our 
oest  horses. 

1  lis  race  over  Ihe  Beacon  ccir  o  4  miles  and  358 
}ar,Is  in  7*  minutes,  was  at  lim  iaie  of  49  feet  3 
niches  and  21  i25  of  an  inch  in  a  second  of  lime     At 

2238-0000  „f  a  second.     Weight  not  mentioned: 
probably  10  stone. 


nZZSCEIiIiAXffSOUS- 


(J?- Wanted.-T  he  pedigree  of  Ihe  imported 
horse  Aijrii, BALD,  who  stood  in  the  neighbourhood 
01  l^ynchburgli,  about  fifteen  years  since. 


SEASONING  TIMBER. 

^  Report  on  a  Process  for  Seasoning  Timber;  in- 
vented by  John  Stej^ficn  Langton,  Esq. 
Mr.  Langton  having  discovered  a  new  method  of 
seasoning  timber,  consisting  in  the  removal  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  atmos|)heric  pressure,  and  the 
application  of  artificial  heal,  by  which  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  season  green  timber,  and  render  it  fit  for 
use,  is  only  about  twice  as  many  weeks  as  the  ordi- 
nary process  requires  years:  he  requests  my  opinion, 
lirst,  on  the  inlluence  this  mode  of  seasoning  may 
be  expected  to  have  on  the  wood;  and  secondly,  on 
Ihe  practicability  and  advantages  of  the  proceas  on 
Ihe  large  scale. 

■'"he  ordinary  mode  of  seasoning  timber,  consists 
-n  evaporating  the  fluid  matter,  (called  sap,)  by  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  w  ilh  Ihe  prccau- 
lion  of  screening  the  timber,  both  from  the  dire,  t 
action  of  the  sun  and  wind,  otherwise  it  cracks  and 
receives  much  injury. 

But  seasoning,  by  the  natural  warmth  of  (be  at- 
n.osphere,  proceeds  slowly  and  irregularly,  and 
much  loss  by  decay  takes  place,  unless  the  operation 
be  conducted  under  the  protection  of  a  roof,  to  ex- 
clude rain  and  snow.  Seasoning  under  cover,  i? 
s'll!  a  slow,  though  an  expensive  process,  for  at 
least  three  years  should  elapse,  from  the  time  ol 
felling  the  tree,  to  that  of  its  being  used  in  such 
ir.i.ning  as  is  wanted  in  naval  architecture;  hence. 
a  slock  of  timber,  equivalent  to  four  years  consump- 
tion, must  be  kept  on  hand,  and  three  years  con- 
sumption must  be  either  under  cover,  or  sutfcriii'>' 
still  greater  loss,  by  exposure  to  the  wet. 

In  Ihe  new  process,  Ihe  power  of  an  air-puuip  is 
added,  to  draw  the  sap  oul  of  Ihe  interior  of  tie 
wooil,  and  the  tendency  of  the  fluid  to  the  out.-iilc 
being  thus  increased,  a  higher  temperature  than 
thai  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  ap|)lied;  with  less  li-k 
of  causing  the  timber  to  split;  consequently,  the 
process  Way  be  completed  in  less  time,  and  a  f.  w 
trials  will  show  the  best  relation  between  the  (in.e 
and  brat  for  the  diflcrent  kinds  of  wood. 

Having  briefly  stated  the  process,  I  can,  with 
more  clearness;  show  the  strong  grounds  on  which 
my  opinion  is  /brmed. 

Fust,  then,  as  to  the  effect  on  the  durability  and 
strength  of  the  wood.  In  the  new  process,  as  in  the 
ordinary  one,  the  sap  is  removed  by  evaporatimi; 
no  solvent  of  the  woody  fibre  is,  therefore,  intro- 
duced Ml  cither  case;  while  ihe  sap  itself,  being  a 
lluid  readily  affected  by  temperature  and  other 
agents,  it  seems  obvious,  that  the  sooner  it  is  whol- 
ly removed  from  the  wood,  the  belter,  provided  the 
woody  fibre  contracts  and  solidifies  without  injur  v. 
'I'hat  this  may  be  done,  is  evident,  from  the  speci- 
mens fnmi  which  the  sap  h.is  been  extracted;  Ibev 
exceed  the  usual  density  of  specimens  equally  drv. 
and  have  lost  about  the  same  weii;ht  in  drying,  that 
is  lost  in  the  usual  method,  with  a  somewhat  great,  r 
degree  of  shrinkage.  The  sap  which  is  extracted, 
is  a  nearly  clear  licpiid,  having  a  sweelish  taste,  Hiih 
a  very  (lecuhar  flavour,  and  a  musty  and  disagrte- 
ahle  smell.  The  latter  seems  to  proceed  from  a 
iitsht,  flocculent  kind  of  mailer,  llualins  in  the  saji, 
airirding  Ihe  strongest  evidence,  that'  the  sooner 
such  mailer  is  removed  from  limber,  Ihe  better;  and 
as  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  Ibis  mailer  is  remo- 
ved by  completing  Ihe  process,  I  am  of  opinion  the 
new  mode  of  seasoning  will  render  timber  more  du- 
rable than  the  common  one,  and  it  does  not  appear 
lobe  in  any  degree  deteriorated  in  sirenglh. 

Secondly,  the  method  is,  undoubtedly,  practica- 
ble on  the  large  scale,  at  an  ex|)ense  not  exceeding 
ten  shillings  per  load,  with  Ihe  advantage  of  selling 
free,  at  least  half  the  c.ipital  required  by  the  com- 
mon method;  the  advantage  of  nndering  the  living 
tree  available,  either  for  defence,  convenience,  or 
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comiuoo  use,  in  a  (en  weeks  after  being  felled,  and 

in  8  9l»te  in  wliicli  it  may  be  trusted  witti  safety; 
while,  by  the  usuiil  method,  five  years  is  not  mure 
than  it  is  necessary  to  be  equally  free  of  risk  from 
shrinkage  ami  decay.  The  usual  practice  is,  to  use 
timber  partially  seasoned,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  sap  has  to  evaporate,  and  the  wood  shrink.*,  the 
joints  open,  and  the  carpenter's  skill  in  framing,  is 
ri'ndered  nU);iitory;  for,  as  timbers  shrink,  frames 
change  their  form,  and  lose  their  strength,  and  ships 
and  houses  alike  afford  evidence  of  the  fact,  parti- 
cularly ships  sent  out  to  warm  climates. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that,  by  the  new  method, 
the  whole  of  the  natural  sap  is  extracted  at  once, 
from  the  tree;  it  is  known,  by  very  simple  means, 
when  the  whole  has  been  e.xtracted;  the  process 
requires  only  eight  or  ten  weeks;  it  is  mure  econo- 
mical, and  locks  up  less  capital  than  the  coninion 
method;  and  it  contributes  to  the  durability  and 
sonudnets  of  timber  framing. — Thomas  Tredcold. 

[Land.  Joum. 


FRANCE. 
The    following    interesting   letter   we   translate 
from  the  "Courier   dcs  Ktats  Unis"  of  Saturday 
last: 

"PiRIS,  Al-GUST  13. 

"The  system  of  monopoly  pursued  by  our  go- 
vernment since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  about  to 
be  abandoned,  and  succeeded  by  th,it  of  private 
speculations.  The  manufactories  of  tobacco,  salt, 
powder  and  fire-arms,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  go- 
rernment,  and  it  was  recently  proved,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  budget,  that  these  articles  would  be 
manufactured  belter,  and  at  much  less  expense,  if 
left  to  individual  industry.  Millions  are  annually 
expended  in  emplo\  ing  utficers  and  workmen  of 
every  description,  which  almost  doubles  the  cost  of 
thi?  article.  It  is  notv  acknowledged  that  300,000 
military  equipments,  which  have  been  recently 
nanufactuied  in  the  government  arsenals,  have  cost 
one  half  inore  than  il  they  had  been  made  by  Ter- 
ncaux  and  Lafitee. 

"Government  also  intends  to  abandon,  by  degrees, 
those  costly  establishments  called  Haras,  where  fo- 
reign horses,  principally  English,  are  kept  to  im- 
prove the  bieeit  of  Kiench  horses.  Nearly  i!,000,OUO 
are  annually  expended  for  these  Haras,  and  the 
breed  of  our  horses,  so  far  I'roui  being  improved, 
lias,  within  the  last  lil'ly  years,  degenerated  to  such 
an  astonishing  and  aluriiiing  degiee,  that  France, 
which  was  loimerly  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  lo- 
rei^rn  countries  with  horses,  to  the  amount  ol 
5.000,000  annuHlly,is  now  obliged  to  import  them 
from  Germany,  Iieli;ium,  and  England,  to  the  enor- 
mous annual  amount  of  -20,000,000.  The  custom- 
house statements  shew  (iiat,fur  the  last  live  years, 
France  has  paid  foreign  nations  more  than  1 10,U0O,- 
ntiO,  in  the  purchase  of  horses.  I'he  French  arnii 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrennees  in  IbH, 
stood  in  need  of  lO.OiO  cavalry  horses,  but  « lun 
they  were  about  to  pa.-s  the  B.dasson,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  they  could  only  muster  1700.  Emniissa- 
ries  were  despatched  to  the  border  of  the  Khinc, 
and  6,0li0,0Cn  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
horses,  which,  bilore  their  arrival  in  Spain,  wore 
Sold,  for  the  want  of  jndgmeiit  in  the  selection,  for  a 
quarter  of  the  fir»t  cost.  An  En;;lish  nobleman  and 
SIX  of  his  connlrymen  have  formed  a  coinpuriy, 
with  a  ilcsign  of  improving  the  French  breed.  De- 
pot, of  horses  will  be  estaldished  in  difli  rent  parts 
i»r  Franc ;  and,  as  the  expenses  of  their  un>lettu- 
Icing  will  be  less  than  those  of  the  Haras,  it  is 
thought  it  will  be  a  good  speculation. 

"A  line  of  coaches  was  established  here  some 
months  since,  under  the  name  of  Uninibus-  an  en- 
terprise which  has  already  become  prolilible  to  the 
proprietors.  These  carriages  go  every  hour  from 
one  eilremity  of  Paris  (o  the  other,  each  will  ac- 


'"ommodate  twenty  persons,  >\liieli  :ue  r,iii..|  ,,~ 
far  as  they  wi>h  lur  the  tnllini;  amonnl  ol  tliie. 
sous.  At  an  e.irly  hour,  you  will  see  some  of  these 
coaches  tilled  with  laliouiers,  who  come  from  places 
about  two  leagues  from  Paris,  and  by  this  means 
gain  at  least  an  hour  of  their  lime.  This  establish- 
ment gives  em|)loyment  to  l.'»no  horses,  all  of  which 
were  imported  from  Uelgiuui."         (A".  Y.  Oaztlte. 


CEIJAR   lUEE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  .American  Fanner: 

f'lit,— The  following  account,  which  I  find  in  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  of  an  incident  whieh  is  at.ilcd. 
I  believe,  to  h.ivc  taken  place  in  that  cily,  discloses 
the  existence  of  a  new  and  important  pioperty  in 
the  cedar  tree.  An  answer,  however,  to  the  follow- 
ing query,  which  1  take  the  liberty  of  proposing; 
through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  |iaper,  may 
render  the  discovery  more  complete,  and  obviate  a 
diiriculty  I  have  heard  started,  as  to  the  means  of 
turning  the  accident  to  advantage.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  two  species  of  cedar,  whose  qualities 
are  so  dillercnt,  that  whilst  one  may  be  possessed 
of  the  prope  ly  mentioned  below,  the  other  may  be 
entirely  devoid  of  it.  'I'o  which  of  these  kinils  of 
cedar  does  the  power  of  conducting  the  electric 
lluiil  belong. 

J.  S,  Skinner,  Ee<i.  Bait.  Oct.  29. 

Lightning. — A  house,  occupied  as  a  gig-maker's 
shop,  was  struck  with  lightnin-i;  It  w'as  built  of 
wood  and  covereil  with  pine  slabs,  and  the  raller> 
composed  of  vnk  and  cedai-.  A  cedar  and  oaken 
rafter  are  joined  at  top,  a  cedar  piece  and  uaken 
piece  making  one  rafter;  and  in  |)ulting  them  up, 
tile  cedar  and  oaken  f)arts  of  the  lallers  are  placed 
alternately  on  each  of  the  sides  of  the  framing  — 
When  the  lightning  struck,  it  commenced  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  buililing,  and  in  eveiy  in- 
stance shivered  the  oaken  parts  of  the  rafters,  and 
did  not  so  much  as  leave  a  sign  of  its  touch  upon  the 
cedar.  The  electric  fluid  actually  skipped  over 
every  rafter  of  cedar,  and  rent  in  splinters  every 
one  that  was  of  oak;  and,  although  the  cedar  anil 
oaken  rafters  were  nailed  to;celher  at  the  lop,  yel, 
wonderful  to  tell,  even  the  iron  appeared  to  lose  its 
attractive  quality,  and  llie  cedar  was  left  untouch- 
ed, the  lluid  seeming  to  evade  the  cedar  an<l  spend 
the  whole  of  its  violence  upon  the  oaken  rafters, 
splintering  them  upon  one  side  and  the  olher^ 
throughout  the  lenulh  of  the  building. 

It  is  slated  in  the  same  journal,  that  there  never 
has  been  known  an  instance  of  a  cedar  tree  havin- 
been  sl.-iick  by  lightning  If  this  be  true,  il  is  an 
invaluable  discov.  ry  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
are  nervous  in  a  thunder  storm. 

The  laurel,  also,  was  thought  by  the  ancients  to 
be  a  tree  invuli:erat)le  to,  or  rather  sacred  from  llie 
thunderstroke.  Hence  a  wreath  of  it  was  a  propi-r 
reward  for  heroes.  We  do  not  know  whether  mo- 
dern science  has  found  any  reason  in  this  ancient 
superstition. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  Thomas  Jlnthony, 
dated. 
Canl.  Gibson,  JItkansas  T.  July  I,  \SiS. 
"Gen.  Chilly  JVl  Intosh  and  twenty-spven  of  our 
Creek  Indians  have  been  on  a  bullalo  hunt;  and  af 
ler  an  ab.-ence  of  twenty  days,  returned  wiih  the 
meat  of  21  boBMoes,  whieh  they  kdled.  They  saw 
about  bOU  botr.iloes,  and  an  iMimense  nnniber  of 
deer,  whilst  out,  and  would  have  killed  more,  but 
had  not  the  means  of  briii;:ing  the  meat  home,  every 
horse  having  as  inueh  as  he  could  carry.  A  second 
party  will  i;o  out  next  month,  when  Ihey  anlicqiate 
much  sport.  All  the  liidi.»ns  are  delighted  with 
this  country,  which  is  rich  and  well  calculated  foi 
our  people,  who  can  live  well  by  aa;ricullure  and 
hunting.  We  have  no  fears  of  their  snlFering,  as 
the  crops  look  well.     We  shall  have  roasling'ears 


il  com  III  two  weeks,  out  of  new  Kround  eullivated 
-Mice  March  la«l  We  have  »oiiie  xnod  Kardens, 
wilh  encumber",  lettuce,  radishes,  plenty  of  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  bretn,  wntcrmelons, 
&.C.  Col,  Brearly  Hill  raise  1500  bushel.,  of  corn, 
which  we  have  pl.inled  since  I  have  been  here," 

"We  have  had  .i  deput,,iion  of  Delaware  Indian! 
amongst  us,  who  cliim  to  be  the  grand  father  of  all 
Indian  tribes.  I  went  to  our  public  square  with 
them  and  held  a  talk.  'Ihey  presented  beads  and 
tobacco,  which   was  received   in   ancient  form;  and 

received  presetils  of  the  same  arlieles  in  return 

All  this  Is  rinhl;  and  we  do  not  anticipate  diflicolly 
wilh  any  of  the  Indi.in  tribes.  We  shall  avoid  all 
alliances.  'I'his  his  been  my  advirc  to  the  Inilians. 
—There  arc,  however,  a  nuiiiber  of  Indians  who  d) 
not  respect  the  rights  of  any  nation:  thai  go  upon  a 
war  expedition  to  i;ain  the  name  and  character  of 
warriors,  and  will  take  any  person's  scalps,  and  run 
the  risk  of  the  consequences." 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 
A  gentleman  belonjling  to  Woburn  called  on  us 
the  other  day,  and  communicated  the  following  in- 
teresting fact.  He  cultivates  one  among  nine  or 
ten  of  tiie  largest  farms  in  that  place,  and  this  sea- 
«on  has  gone  lhroiiy;h  all  his  labour,  from  ploughing 
to  husking,  without  the  use  of  a  drop  of  spirituous 
liquors  by  himself,  or  any  one  in  his  employ.  He 
slates,  moreover,  that  he  has  never  suflered  the 
least  inconvenience  for  want  of  hands,  and  that  all 
his  Kone  on  prosperously;  there  have  been  no  dis- 
pi:les  or  complaints,  but  all  have  been  industrious 
and  liapjiy.  At  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
he  announced  his  intention  to  pursue  this  cuurse, 
his  success  was  doubted,  and  his  plan  looked  upon 
as  visionary.  He  has  persevered,  and  now  reaps 
his  reward  in  a  plentiful  harvest,  and  the  happine.s> 
and  respect  of  all  in  his  em[)loy.  The  elTect  of  thii 
examjile  upon  the  neighbourhood  has  been  salutary, 
and  we  publish  it  as  an  act  worthy  of  praise,  and 
wilh  the  hope  ihal  it  will  be  the  means  of  inciting 
many  others  to  pursue  a  similar  course. 

{.Vat.  PhUan. 

Formidable  Number  of  Rats  in  Paris. 
The  report  of  a  commission  recently  appointed 
to  inquire  respecting  the  immense  swarms  and  de- 
predations of  rats  at  Monlfaucon,  is  not  a  little 
curious.  We  shall  extract  a  few  particulars  from 
the  report,  the  details  of  >vhich  will  be  given  in  the 
Kaltidoscope.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  re- 
iiioial  of  llie  horse  slaughter  house  to  a  greater  dis- 
lance  from  Paris,  is  the  fear  of  the  consequence.s  of 
depri\  in;;  these  voracious  vermin  of  their  accustom- 
ed sustenance,  Ihey  picking  bare  to  the  bone  the 
carcasses  of  the  horses  v|,ui;;htered  ilurins  the  day, 
Ihoiinh  these  frequently  amount  to  thirtv-livc.  The' 
propriitorof  one  of  Ihe  slaui;liler-houses  contrived 
lo  stop  up  Ihe  holes  left  for  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  ih.-  lals  in  one  part  of  his  establi^ll^lent,  which  is 
inclosed  by  solid  walls,  having  previously  put  into 
ihcindosure  the  carcasses  of  two  or  three  horses, 
and  i;iven  the  rats  time  lo  assemble.  He  then,  ac- 
companied by  several  of  his  men,  armed  with  slicks 
and  toiehes,  entered  Ihe  place  and  commenced  an 
indi..criiiiinate  slaughter.  By  a  recurrence  of  this 
expedient,  at  invervals  of  a  few  days,  he  killed, 
within  a  month,  IC.OSOrals.  Afierone  night's  mas- 
sacre  the  dead  amounted  to  2,G50,  and  the  result  of 
four  battles  was  9,J01.  F'.ven  this  can  give  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  immense  numbers  of  these  ver- 
min, as  the  place  in  question  occupies  not  one-fiven- 
lieth  part  of  the  cstahll^h^lent,  and  the  dead  bodies 
of  horses  spread  over  Ihe  rest  of  the  premises  may 
be  supposed  to  have  attracted  the  rats  from  all 
quarters.  Indeed,  so  great  is  their  number,  that 
Ihey  have  not  all  been  able  to  lodge  themselves  In 
Ihe  slau;;hter-houses,  or  their  immediate  vicinitt; 
there  are  distinctly  traced  and  well  koowo  path's. 
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leading  from  the  inclosiins  uliere  the  liorses  are 
killed  (o  a  burrow  about  500  yards  disliiiit.  When, 
in  addition  to  the  plentirul  sij()|)ly  of  food  afforded 
them,  it  is  consiilered  that  the  feniale  rats  bear 
five  or  six  times  in  the  year,  ami,  at  ciiili  birth,  as 
staled  in  the  report,  brin^  forth  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  youn^  ones,  «e  need  not  be  surprised  at 
their  numbers,  or  their  devastations,  or  that  the  Pa- 
rissians  should  lake  lime  to  consider  before  Ihey 
throw  these  gentry  entirely  upon  their  own  resour- 
ces. Tlic  e.xccss  of  the  demand  over  the  supply 
luight  lead  to  most  unpleasant  circumstances. 


^ais  :r.^:ss^2Si« 


Baltimurb,  Friday,  November  7,  1828. 
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The  Late  Cattle  Show. 

^y-  Ploughs  and  Ploughing  Matches. — We 
will  not  undertake  to  speik  with  precision  of  the 
viewj  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  regard  to  this 
subject,  but  will  venture  to  stale  some  of  the  con- 
siderations which  probably  influence  llicm  to  omit 
the  offer  of  premiums  for  the  best  pluUL!;lis  und  the 
best  ploughing.  It  is  but  loo  obvious  lliat  the  pre- 
nrliunl.^  hitherlo  offered  for  these  objicis  had  not 
produced,  or  had  ceased  to  produce,  (lie  desired 
effect.  They  had  not  promplcd  the  real  praclical 
farmtrs  of  the  country  to  come  in  with  their  own 
ploughs,  gear  and  team,  uhellicr  of  oxen,  mules  or 
horscj;  such  as  are  actually  used  in  their  every  day 
operati.jns;  to  exhibit  in  the  view  of  the  publick, 
the  ^impliLity  and  economy  of  their  gearing;,  the 
quickness  and  efficiency  of  their  woik,  the  skill  of 
their  ploughmen,  and  the  docility  and  nice  adapta- 
tion of  their  teams  and  their  imphnenls  to  the 
fundamental  and  most  important  of  all  li^ricullural 
processes.  Yet  this  was  certainly  the  original  in- 
tenticn  of  this  pari  of  the  exhibition,  and  this  is  the 
great  result  actually  accomiilished  and  displayed  eve- 
ry year  at  the  ploughing  matches  in  New  England, 
where  the  competitor  is  often  the  owner  and  Ihc 
holder  of  the  plough.  There  you  maj'  see  twenty 
•or  thirty  yoke  of  line  well  trained  oxen,  moving 
with  precision  and  steadiness;  the  plough  which  fol- 
lows them  is  not  thrown  from  its  place  by  every 
trifling  impediment  it  encounlcr.s;  the  work,  as  it 
proceeds,  is  every  inch  of  it  thoroughly  well  done. 
(.)ur  trustees  probably  thought,  that,  as  the  pre- 
miums had  recently  been  contended  for  and  taken, 
not  by  practical  farmers,  but  by  initnuj'aclvrers  and 
tiene/crs,  some  of  whom  are  probably  not  even  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  it  was  as  well  to  withhold  them; 
nnd  although  these  pluughing  matches  serve  as  a 
strong  point  of  attraction  and  interest  at  our  exhi- 
bition, yet  we  lioubt  whether  they  would  be  atteml- 
cd  with  any  liirllier  iuifirovemcnt  in  the  operation 
of  ploughing.  If  any  tiling  lurlher  be  piaclieable, 
it  must  bo  by  impruvenients  in  the  plough  itself, 
which  really  appears  to  have  already  altaiiieil  the 
Tie  plus  ultra  point,  in  the  saving  of  labour  and  elii- 
cieiicy  of  perlormaiice- 

To  elicit  anil  biiiig  into  view  any  superiority  in 
the  eonitiiKtiiin  of  the  plougli,  and  to  insure  great 
aniniatiiin  ami  the  utmost  skill  In  the  contest,  we 
would  sugKc.-t  the  following  phin:  Let  the  ma  nil 
facturcrs  or  the  paleiilees  ol  the  diifercnt  ploughs, 
or  their  agents,  agree  each  to  have  on  (he  ground 
a  one,  a  two,  and  a  three  hoise  plough,  with  every 
thing  |ircpareil  to  exhibit  their  operation;  and  let 
the  winner  in  eai.h  cise,  under  the  award  of  joil^es 
to  be  appoinleil  by  the  society,  lake  the  ploughs  I 
that  arc  boatcn  by  his— or.  let  each  tonipelilor 
throw  in  jf5,  to  purchase  a  luilahle  piece  of  plate, 
to  be  taken  by  the  winner.  On  the  very  day  of  our 
cattle  fchow,  there  was  one  by  the  .society  of  the 
liltU  ttate  of  Hiiudc'lsland,  of  which  it  ib  reported, 

"The  Treasurer  reportuil  ibat  (here  was  a  balauce 


on  hand  of  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars,  and 
eighty  cents.  Last  year  the  balance  at  the  same 
time,  was  442  dollars. 

"Both  days  of  the  exhibition  were  the  finest  of  the 
season.  On  Tuesday  there  were  nearly /oHr  <Aou 
sand  people  assembled  to  witness  Ihe  ploughing  match 
Except  Ihe  delay  in  commencing  the  work,  the 
whole  was  conducted  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
The  competitors  have  learned  that  the  race  is  npl 
to  the  swift,  and  they  went  to  work  as  steadily  as  if 
Ihey  had  the  day  before  them.  The  ground,  lliough 
unfavorable,  was  ploughed  in  a  manner  superior  to 
any  former  match.  Eighteen  yokes  competed  for 
prizes,  but  one  of  which  was  without  a  driver.* 
Great  credit  is  due  the  Committee  and  other  offi- 
cers, and  to  the  spectators,  for  the  good  order  ob- 
served on  the  ground.  In  fact  the  show  throughout 
was  conducted  in  a  remarkably  quiet  and  orderly 
manner. 

"The  Premiums  were  declared  from  the  Balcony 
to  a  large  crowd,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
which,  with  the  auction  sale,  closed  the  exhibition. 
On  the  whole  Ihe  friends  of  agriculture  have  great 
cause  to  be  proud  of  this  occasion,  and  to  persevere 
in  extending  the  influence  of  the  Society,  which 
now  begins  to  be  felt  upon  almost  every  farm  in  the 
State." 


C^  Two  pair  of  fine  knit  woollen  hose,  marked 
R.  15.  were  lost  at  the  late  Agricultural  Fair.  It  is 
supposed  they  were  carried  off  by  mistake  in  the 
huiry  of  removing  the  articles  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture. Any  person  having  them  in  possession  will 
confer  a  favour  by  sending  them  to  the  office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 


5^  The  Baltimore  Patriot  of  yesterday  after- 
noon, says,  "An  express  has  arrived  in  this  city 
with  the  information  that  the  British  ports  have 
been  thrown  open  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain,  8i,c.  Flour  and  grain  has  already  consequent- 
ly taken  a  great  rise  in  this  market." 

Gen.  Stephen  Va.n  Rensselaer. 

This  estimable  man  at  present  holds  a  most  en- 
viable situation.  After  a  long  life,  devoted,  with  the 
most  generous  disinterestedness,  to  the  common 
good,  and  with  the  greatest  activity,  to  the  public 
welfare,  he  has  retired  from  the  troubles  of  pcdilics, 
and  the  business  of  party  strife,  into  the  shades  of 
private  life,  where  he  enjoys  Ihc  consolations,  peace- 
ful as  his  own  mind  and  refreshing  as  his  own  cha- 
rity, which  ever  result  from  a  well-spent  life.  Some 
months  ago,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  signified  his  wish 
not  again  to  serve  as  a  member  of  congress,  but  so 
anxious  were  his  constituents  that  he  should  not  re- 
tire, and  so  strenuous  were  they  in  their  solicitations 
for  him  to  consent  that  his  name  should  once  more 
be  used,  that  he  partially  assented  to  their  desires. 
Wliili!  in  uncertainty  whether  to  consult  his  own 
wishes,  or  yield  to  the  earnest  and  honest  entreaties 
of  his  friends,  his  health  became  affected,  and  for- 
bade his  acceptance  of  a  place,  the  labour  of  ivhich 
niiicht  increase  his  infirmity,  and  to  which  he  might 
nut  lie  able  to  give  that  attention  which  its  iiupor- 
tance  deserves. 

But,  though  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  'las  retired,  or 
uill  soon  retire,  Irom  public  ollices,  he  yet  continues 
his  care  and  attention  to  internal  improvements, 
olucation.anil  science,  to  the  advanremeiil  of  which 
he  has,  with  a  generosity  and  niibilily  of  soul,  seldom 
found  in  man,  so  largely,  so  actively,  and  so  effi 
cienlly  contributed,  and  which  will  ever  secure  to 
liim  public  gratitude  and  private  esteem.  Of  him, 
it  may  be  said — 'I'he  lloweis  which  bloom  on  his 
(Crave  will  be  watered  with  the  tears  of  vii tile, and 
the  hand  ol  patriotism  will  raise  his  ninnuiiu-nl. 

[Jllbitmj  Daily  ,']ili\ 

*  This  means  a  man  or  boy  to  lead  the  oxen,  besides 
the  ploughman. 


TO  FARMERS. 

The  subscriber  lias  finished  on  hand.  Wheat  Fans,  on 
the  .Scoleh  principle  improved,  and  warranted  equal  to 
any  that  can  be  procured  in  the  city;  Patent  Cjlindri- 
cal  and  Common  Straw  Cutters;  a  full  assortment  ol 
l.ideon  Davis'  Improved  Ploughs,  and  Improved  Bar- 
share  Ploughs;  Patent  Corn  Shellers;  Harrows;  va- 
rious Cultivators  for  Corn,  Tobacco,  &e.;  Brown's. 
Patent  Vertical  Wool  Spinners;  Shovel  and  Substra- 
tum Ploughs,  and  Swingle  Trees;  Cast  steel  Axes,  Mat- 
locks,  Picks  and  Grubbing  Hoes;  superior  Oil  Stones 
&c-.;  Cast-iron  Plough  Points  and  Heel  Pieces,  for  Da- 
vis' ploughs,  always  on  hand  to  supply  those  that  may 
"•ant.  JONATH.\N  S.   F.ASTMAN, 

Ao.  36  Pratl-sl.,  Ballimm-e 


BilI<TIiyiOBE  PRICES  CITSBEXTT. 


Corrected  f/jf  the  ^Omerican  Farmti ,  In,  EilwardJ.  fVUlsoti 
if  Co.  Commission  jaerchaiUs  and  Planters''  Agents, 

ifo.  4,  Bmvly^i  xoharj. 

Tobacco.— Scrubs,  §3-00  a  6.00— ordinary,  2.50  a  3.30 
— red,  3.50  a  4.60 — fine  red,  C.OO  a  '.Ou — wrapping, 
■1.00  08.00— Ohio  ordinary,  3.00 o  4. 00— good  red  span- 
gled, 6.00  0  S. 00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
a  JO.OO— Virginia,  2.50  a  8.00— Kapahanuock  2.15  a  3.50 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  6.00. 

Flocu — white  wheat  family,  g9.0  a  10.00 — superfine 
tloward-st.  8.i5  a  8.60;  city  mills,  8.00  a  8.25;  Susque- 
hanna, none — Corn  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.75 — Grain,  best 

red   wheat,  l."5  ij  1.85 — best  white  wheat,  1.90  0  2.00 

ordinary  to  good,  1.10  a  1.85 — Corn,  old,  .48  a  .50— 
new  corn,  in  the  car,  1.15  o  2.00 — Rye,  bushel,  .50  a.52 
—Oats,  .22  a  .2-1— Beans,  .15  a  1.00 — Peas,  .50  a  .60— 
Clover  seed,  5.00  o  5.50 — Ti.mothv,  1.75  0  2.25 — Orch- 
ARu  Grass  1.15a2.50 — Herd's  1.00  a  1.50 — Lucerne  3T. 
fi  .50  lb. — Barley,  .60  a  62 — Flaxseed,  .15  a  .80 — Cot- 
ton, Va.  .9  a.  10 — Lou.  .13  a  .14 — Alabama,  .lOo.ll 

-Mississippi  .11a  .13— North  Carolina,  .10  0  .11 — Geor- 
gia .9  a  .10^— Whiskey,  hluls.  Isl  pf.  .25  0.26— bbls.  .26 
n.-.'S— Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed, .IS  0  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,  .26  ii 
.20 — full  do.  .3O0.50,  accord'^  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
loll,  J2IO3  212;  Country,  dew-roltcd,  136  n  140 — water  - 
rotted,  no  a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Suscpiehanna,  No.  1,  bbl. 
5  15;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I,  6.2.S 
a  6.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  2.871  a  3.00;  Ko.  2,  2.25 
0  2.50 — Mackerel,  No.  1,  5.50;  No.  2,  5.00;  No.  3,  4.CK.1 
— Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  a  II;  do.  E.  Shore, 
.1:4— hog  round,  cured,  .8  o  .9— Feathers,  .26  a  .SB- 
Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  §3.3'^  o  3.50 — 
ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef,  4.50. 

Marketing — Apples,  per  bush.  .50  a  .15;  Peart,  per 
peck,  .25  a  .31;  Butler,  per  lb.  .25  a  3IJ;  Eggs,  dozen, 
.16;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  .40;  Sweet,  do.  .60;  Chick- 
ens, per  dozen,  2.00  u  2.25;  Ducks,  per  doz.  2.50;  Beet, 
prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal,  .S;  MiiUon,  .6  o  .1;  Pork, 
.6;  young  Pigs,  dressed,  .15  n  81i;  Sausages,  per  lb.  .10; 
Onions,  bush.  .50;  Beets,  bush.  .50;  Turnips,  bush.  .50; 
Partridi;e«,  .8  each;  Canvass-back  Ducks,  I.OO  a  l.-i6; 
prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  a  6.00. 
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ANSWERS  TO  JOMS  o»  THE  QUF.IIIES. 
Drnwii  lip,  rhirlly,  I'V  Mr,  Jacob,  »  gcnlleoilin 
known  lo  Kiirp|ifmi  »Kfi<""l'"'''»'*i  x'  ''•*  su'hof  of 
a  report  lo  llio  Rritisli  House  of  Commons,  op  the 
price  of  prain  in  llic  dirtrrent  countries  of  Europe, 
and  insertrii  in  the  American  Farmer  of  -llh  J«n>i- 
•  rv,  IS'JS,  al  the  instance  of  Capliin  Basil  Hall, 
of' the  Rojal  Navy,  then  trnvellinj;  tlirovigh  Auie- 
ric«. 

By  Cai.vjh  Jovcs,  of  jyorlh  Carolina. 

(Concluded  from  p.  266  ) 
To  Capt,  Basil  Hall,  R.  N. 

Query  69.  Homts.  [Of  what  defcriplion  are  the 
horses  employed  in  ai;riciilluri'?)  Our  horses 
hsve  cenerally  more  or  less  of  the  Arabian  or 
En^li.<h  lilroil,  from  iftiporlalions  lo  this  state, 
directly,  but  more  Kcnerally  throu;;h  V^ir;;inia.  I 
know  of  no  dislinciinn  ol  breeds  lor  dirtrrent  OSes. 
Uur  best  plough  and  carl  horses  are  of  the  fKin{; 
blood;  and  thougli  a  horse  may  be  sorry  enough  in 
appearance,  as  ours  often  are,  owinj;  lo  hard  labour 
ami  bad  raising,  yel  if  .lanus  blnud  can  be  traced 
in  his  veins,  we  are  sure  of  finding;  a  spiiiled,  ner- 
vous, enduring  animal,  fit  for  all  service.  VV'e  have, 
it  is  true,  a  cold  blond  strain,  nearly  extinct  how- 
ever, from  I  know  not  what  source,  that  has  gouty 
legs,  lon»  mane,  and  stupid  eyes,  Ihat  can  scarcely 
be  flosgfd  into  motion  in  a  plou:;h.bul  yet  is  pretty 
sure  to  run  away  with  a  Ri^.  They  have  no  gene- 
rous qualities  in  their  tempers,  and  few  valuable 
ones  in  their  physical  powers.  Forty  or  lifly  years 
ago  wild  horses  were  common  in  some  of  the  low 
counties;  but  they  are  unknown  now,  except  on  IK- 
banks,  and  there  they  are  not  numerous.  These 
last  I  have  ridden.  'I'hey  are  very  small,  mettle- 
some, and  hard\;  are  caught  and  (anied  in  (he 
spring,  when  poor,  at  about  three  or  four  yesriuld 
Thev  are  not  much  used  on  the  banks,  where  no- 
lhin!5  beyond  gardens  are  cultiialed;  and  on  the 
main  are  purchased  ra'her  as  ciiriosilics  on  account 
of  their  diminutive  size.  P'lt  the  best  horses  are 
gradually  eiving  place  lo  <iules  aad  oien  for  farm- 
ing purposes. 

Query  Ti.  Labour  n^ horset.  [How  many  hours 
in  the  day  can  horses  work  al  field  labour?)  Horses 
are  usually  workeil  m  iheplouj^h  from  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise  lo  uaif  an  hour  after  sunset,  with  an 
intermission  of  (wc  hou-s  al  midday.  This,  at  the 
season  in  whiili  I  write  Is  twelve  hours  and  a  half 
labour,  but  they  are  ;'lo>ved  two  days  rest  in  the 
week,  and  even  with  his  indulgence,  they  become 
poor  by  the  time  the  list  work  is  given  lo  'he  corn 
and  cotton  crops  in  Jily.  Mules  can  perform  this 
labour  without  inl£mission,  and  without  lobing 
flesh. 

Queries  73  and  71.  Mules.  [Are  asses  employed 
in  tield  labour,  or  »  beasts  of  burden?  Are  mules 
bred  lo  any  exientand  are  they  used  as  beasU  of 
burden?)  These  mimals  are  becoming  favourites 
with  our  planlen  We  ori,;inaIly  obtained  (hem 
from  Ihe  north;  bt  we  now  raise  them  in  consi- 
derable nunihersand  they  are  thoujlit  lo  be  har- 
dier than  those  ron;  a  cnlder  climate.  Our  best 
mules  are  fiom  looded  mares.  They  are  cotiitiion- 
ly  put  to  work  !  Iwo  years  old,  and  sometimes  as 
early  as  one  yir:  hut  both  are  too  soon,  as  Ibis 
premature  labcr  stints  their  growth,  stiflTens  their 
joints,  and  maJS  Ihem,  as  they  become  old,  slow- 
in  their  movei^nts.  They  are  easily  broke  to  la- 
bour, and  if  indly  treated,  are  very  docile;  hut 
they  are  sensle  of  ill  usage,  and  apt  to  requite  it 
They  can  elure  heal  and  fatigue  better  than 
horses;  are  nre  true  to  Ihe  draft,  and  less  liable  to 
diseases.  'I>y  live  also  to  a  greater  age;  cost  less 
in  the  raisit;  require  only  two  thirds  the  food 
when  at  lahir;  and  when  turned  out  to  range,  can 
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live  anil  fatten  t\)ii're  horses  would  starve  and  ilie 
Mules  will  probably  no!  soon  so  fir  ovi'icoiiic  po- 
pular prejudices  as  lo  become  favourites  for  the 
saddle.  Though  their  ears  arc  long  and  their  tails 
UKJy,  they  have,  notwilhslHniliiig,  the  merit  of  firm, 
steady  legs,  that  never  trip  or  falter;  and  a  smooth 
gilt,  that  carries  one  very  safely  and  pleasaiill) 
aloii'^.  In  a  gig  or  carnage,  if  not  stiH'ened  by  loo 
uiiuli  early  service  in  the  plough  or  wagon,  lliey 
travel  with  surprising  speed,  and  out«lrip  our  lieni 
horses.  Commodore  .lones  is  entitled  lo  gratitude 
for  having  captured  a  Itritish  vessel  or  two  during 
the  late  war,  but  he  deserves  as  much  from  bis 
country  for  having  brought  into  it  a  Mediterranean 
lack,  now  owned  in  Tarborough,  whose  progeny 
I'ld  fair  lo  be  worth  more  to  North  Carolina  than 
half  a  dozen  frigates. 

Query  75.  Slaves  and  slave  labour.  [Are  Ihe  lands 
cultivated  with  slaves?]  The  money-value  of  a 
liild  male  slave,  in  his  prime,  say  from  18  lo  30 
years  of  age,  is  now  about  350  dollars,  and  that  ol 
a  woman  250  dollars.  Al  forced  sales,  and  Ihny 
have  lately  been  somewhat  loo  numerous,  both 
have  sold  for  less;  and  even  these  prices  would  not 
be  maintained  by  home  demand,  but  are  rather 
kept  up  by  speculators,  who  occasionally  purchase 
for  Ihe  Alabama  and  Louisiana  marUets;aiid  lam  n  >t 
sure  they  can  be  quoted  as  true  a  few  weeks  hence. 
They  have  been  depreciating  ever  since  we  obtain- 
ed war  prices.  Before  the  war,  and  before  Ihe 
establishment  of  banks,  negro  boys  often  sold  by 
weight,  and,  as  we  then  reckoned  Virginia  money, 
the  rule  was,  pound  for  pound.  These  are  about 
the  prices  now. 

The  hire  of  prime  field  hands  is  from  25  to  40 
dollars  a  year,  varying  somewhat  with  supply  and 
demand,  and  with  the  uses  for  which  they  are 
wanted.  1  cannot  speak  of  the  average  of  the 
whole  slate,  as  em|>loyiiienls  vary  in  dilTerent  parts 
uf  it,  according  as  Ihe  corn,  cotton  or  tobacco  cul- 
ture prev:.i|<;  and  pUo  the  makinif  of  tar  and  tur- 
pentine and  preparing  lumber.  'I'fiese  last  and  Ihe 
vicinity  of  our  few  manufactories  of  iron  and  cot 
ton,  by  abstracting  labour  from  agriculture,  and 
pulling  money  into  circulation,  increase  somewhat 
Ihe  prices  and  demand  of  both  agricultural  labour 
and  products.  After  all,  I  think  33j  dollars  may 
be  considered  as  the  average  hire.  These  hire- 
lings are  nearly  all  the  property  of  orphans;  and 
Ihe  law  provides,  (hey  shall  be  annually  disposed  of 
in  Ibis  manner.  'I'he  hiring  is  to  Ihe  highest  bid- 
der, and  usually  lakes  between  Christmas  and  Ihe 
5lh  of  January. 

Slave  labour  is  more  valuable  than  free  labour. 
The  white  cannot  endure  heal  and  labour  so  well 
as  the  negro.  In  general,  while  labour,  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  is  not  desired.  It  is  more  ex- 
pensive in  Ihe  hire;  more  troublesome  and  costly 
in  the  maintenance;  and  much  less  steady  and  elTi- 
cient  in  the  application.  As  to  Ihe  free  negroes, 
Ibey  are  a  degraded  race,  below  the  slaves  in  all 
those  qualities  which  procure  h  ippiness  for  them 

selves  or  produce  usefulness  lo  the  communitv 

The  price  of  their  labour  depends  on  mcil  and 
qualifications,  for  some  of  them  have  good  habits, 
but  the  best  is  lower  than  Ihat  of  slaves.  A  slave 
can  be  well  and  plentifully  fed  for  twenty-five  dj|- 
larsayear.  and  clotheil  for  15  dollars. 

Query  98.  Improvements.  [What  progress  has 
been  made,  or  is  now  making,  to  improve  Ihe  modes 
of  cullivatioiiM  The  changing  of  our  old  modes 
of  culture,  and  long  established  habits  of  eeonomv, 
seem  never  to  have  been  thought  of,  until  (he  pub- 
lication of  Taylor's  Ara(or,  twenty  years  ago.  If 
this  work  led  \'v\v  to  follow  its  precepts,  it  at  |ea«l 
produced  thinking  and  inquiry.  Agricultural  work- 
are  now  soiighl  for  Ihe  American  Farmer  is  exti-n- 
sively  circulated  and  read;  one  of  our  citizens, 
George  W.  JeflTreys,  E-.q.,  has  publi-ihed  at  the 
press  of  Mr.  Gales,  io  Raleigh,  ao  excellent  book  of 


li'.orgic-Hl  i.^siys,  under  the  title  of  ••  Agnrola;"  h 
Male  Hoard  and  a  few  subordinate  county  societies 
of  Agriculture  h.n  «  heen  lately  formed,  which  the 
.State  has  mdowid  with  fun<is;  and  a  small  sum  i» 
allowed  to  (he  eh'-mtcal  professor  of  Ihe  I'niverti- 
ty,  to  enable  him  (o  ii  akc  annual  explorations  of 
(he  S(ate,  during  the  summer  vacnlions,  on  the  ge- 
ology of  whi'-h  he  iiiake»  regtdar  reports  lo  the 
Board  of  Internal  Improveinei'tj.      In   prnetice,  the 

r Its   buvc   not,  as  y,.t,  been   either  niimeroua  or 

brilliant.  In  place.,  hut  -nw  ;,nd  far  between," 
are  seen  Ihe  drill  eulliirc  of  rorn;  deep  and  hori- 
zontal ploughing;  something  like  a  rotation  of  crops; 
(he  suhslilulion  of  oxen  and  mules  for  horses;  wheat 

in   place  of  tobacco,  and    improved   implements 

and  I  will  parlicularly  meiilion,  as  il  in.Ty  be  Ihe 
means  of  exlinding  its  usefulness,  that  (he  best 
plough  I  have  seen,  or  that  I  believe  has  bf.-n  seen 
by  any  one  else,  is  Ihe  Himnohe  pUmah.  invented  by 
Uavid  Clarke,  and  improved  by  Jacob  (inrdon. 

Query  99.  Jmprovemeut  if  lire  stnek  (Mas  much 
attention  heen  paid  to  improve  the  seieral  descrip- 
tions of  the  live  stock,  by  crossing  (he  broeif-?  What 
are  (he  best  .\meiican  piiblicaiions  on  these  diHerent 
subjects?)  Some  few  partial  attempts  have  been 
made  lo  impnive  nur  cattle  by  introducing  foreign 
breeds;  but  I  (liink  wilhoiil  surcess.  Males  of  a 
large  size  have  deen  brought  from  ihe  north,  which, 
with  ou^  small  woods-raised  cattle,  Tiave  produced 
a  race  with  lii.'h  bony  forms,  and  narrow  com- 
pressed chests,  thai  are  said  nol  to  be  thrifty  and 
hardy.  Our  c.iltle  arc  probably  fi'ted  to  our  situa- 
tion. That  ibey  arc  greatly  inferior  lo  Ihe  English 
breeds,  with  English  or  noil  hern  keep,  there  is  nu 
question:  but  before  we  improve  our  breeds,  we 
niiist  improve  our  food  and  habits;  ai.d  alter  all,  I 
suspect  we  mu>l  suhslilute,  and  nol  cross,  unless  in 
crossing  we  reverse  Ihe  u<ual  order.  There  is 
some  difficulty  attendant  on  Ihe  introduction  ofeal- 
(le  frnja  abroid,  on  -account  of  Ihe  diseases  to  which 
(her  art  ii«bh,  and  which  they  are  supposed  to 
dissemioate  among  our  own  sHck.  Oui  »iate  has 
a  law  against  Ihe  iiri\ing  of  cattle  from  the  pait  of 
(he  couiilry  producing  the  long-leaved  pine,  lo  Ihat 
producing  the  shorl  leaved,  (which  is  nearly  the 
line  dividing  Ihe  low  from  the  hilly  country.)  and 
vice  versa,  between  (be  first  of  April  and  the  _  st 
of  November  in  each  and  every  year;  and  (loru 
Sou(h  Carolina  and  Georgia  they  are  prohibited  in- 
troduction into  bolh  those  regions  during  thai  pe- 
riod. Cattle  from  the  north  must  at  all' times  he 
accompanied  with  bills  of  health. 

Query  103.  Banks.  [Whether  Ihe  banking  sys- 
tem is  now  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  Ihe  notes  of 
all  the  different  binks  readily  excbangid  for  me- 
tallic money  al  par?  What  are  the  best  puhlica- 
•ions  in  America  on  banking?)  There  are  three 
hanks  in  (he  slate,  to  wit:  the  Slate  BTnk,  with  a 
capital  of  sixteen  hundred  thousand  dollars:  and 
Ihe  Newbern  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Cipe  Fear, 
with  caiiitals  of  eight  liundred  thousand  dollars 
each.  The  slate  i-  interested  lo  the  amnunl  of 
about  oiie-eighlh  of  the  capital  stock  in  eaehofthe 
banks,  and  has  its  proportionate  share  of  the  direc- 
tion. Tlie  State  Bank  was  estahli»hid  chilly  with 
a  view  lo  absorb  and  take  out  of  cir'-iil.ition  about 
half  a  million  of  paper  money,  of  »i:'le  ij«ue.  which 
proved  an  impolitic  nn-a-ure;  and  (he  ipjcradons  of 
(he  hanks  since  have  also  had  an  unrivnorahle  ef- 
fect upon  our  prosperilv.  The  blame  a'lT-hej,  not 
to  the  management  of  the  institutions,  hu*  to  the  na- 
ture of  (he  instilulions  themselves;  to  the  location  of 
many  of  their  branches  in  (be  interior,  anid^l  a  pn- 
pul.idnn  purely  agriiiiltural;  and  to  their  nimediate 
op'rations  and  eflVcts  upon  (hose  who  oiig'it  to  have 
had  no  concern  with  banking  tran.saclions.  Our 
farmers  became  debtors  lo  the  banks  to  a  great 
amount,  where  they  paid  an  interest  of  more  than 
six  per  cent.,  while  their  capital  employ  d  in  agri- 
culture yielded   less.     The  eflecte   were   sncb  at 
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oiii;ht  to  have  been  foreseen.  In  consequence  of 
specie  payments  having  been  sometimes  suspended, 
the  nolea  of  <ill  the  banks  (for  they  are  of  equal 
credit,  and  iheir  solvency  is  not  doubteil.)  are  now 
three  per  cent,  below  par  at  home,  and  six  in  (he 
northern  cities.  One  of  the  banks  lately  took  into 
consideralion  the  expediency  of  surrendering  its 
charter  and  uinding  up  its  business;  but  the  mea- 
sure ^^a^4  not  adopted. 

Query  105.  Marriages,  birth,  deaths.  [Registers 
of  niorl.ility,  whether  in  towns  or  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  latter?  I'roporlions  of  births  to  marriages 
in  the  registers;  and  further,  prolilicness  of  married 
women,  or  the  number  of  births  which  married 
women  have  had  durin;  the  period  of  (heir  child- 
bearing?]  No  registers  are  kept,  and  (he  only  very 
partial  one  1  am  able  to  offer  was  made  at  our  seal 
of  government  some  years  ago,  when  it  contained 
less  than  half  its  present  population,  and  maybe 
of  no  value  now.  In  the  two  years  ISIo  and  1816, 
(thela.^t  two  months  of  ISlGnot  included,)  Raleigh 
made  the  following  exhibit:  fr/ii/es— marriages, 
18;  births, 32;  deaths,  !•!.  67«i;e3— births,  25;  ileaths, 
'iO.  Free  i/ac/cs— births,  -2;  deaths,  none.  The  po- 
pulation, Oct.  30,  1816,  was.  Heads  af  families  — 
males,  150;  do.  females,  'iG — Total  families,  170. 
Males,  505;  females,  396;  foreign  students  of  (he 
academy,  1 1'^;  transient  persons,  30;  prisoners  in 
jail,  7;  male  slaves,  321;  female  do.  343.  'Free  per 
ssns  of  cofour—  males,  27;  do.  females,  42 — 'I'otal 
population  of  Raleigh,  1863. 

I  bavo  thus  briefly  considered  such  of  the  que- 
ries as  I  deemdl  myself  competent  to  notice.  If  in 
these  statements  and  remarks,  I  shall  have  in  any 
degree  answered  the  wishes  of  the  liberal  traveller 
who  has  lately  visited  our  shores;  if  I  shall  have 
ibowu  the  respect  due  from  Americans  to  the  son 
of  the  patron  and  friend  of  our  lamented  Ledyard; 
or,  if  I  shall  have  rendered  an  acceptable  service 
to  the  distinguished  economist  at  whose  Instance 
Dioiit  of  the  queries  were  proponiirted,  1  shall  be 
•alislied  with  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  1  have 
employed  ii  little  of  the  leisure  that  is  rarely  r^fford- 
ed  rue.  CALVIN  JONIiS. 

iVake  Forest,  JV.  C,  June  20,  1828. 


(Ftoih  Loudon's  Encyclopaidia  of  Agriculture.) 
OF  REARING  HORbKS. 

(Cunlinved  frmn  p.  258.) 
Rearing;  inchules  the  treatment  of  the  foal  till  it  is 
fit  to  icork,  or  to  be  put  in  training  fur  use,  and  also 
the  treatment  of  the  mother  till  she  bag  tveaned  her 
foal. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  mare  till  she  has 
weaned  her  foal  in  England,  and   in  the  improved 
parts  of  Scotland,  a  mare,  after  having  foaled,  is 
turned,  together  with  the  foal,  into  a  pasture  field; 
and  is  allowed  two  or  three  weeks'  rest  before  -she 
is  again  worked,  either  in  plough  or  carl;  the  foal 
being  allowed  to  suckle  at  pleasure  during  the  time. 
After  having  had  a  few  weeks'  resi,  she  is  again 
worked  in  the  usual   manner;  the  foal  being  com- 
monly shut  up  in  a  house  during  the  hours  of  work- 
ing.    In  Yorkshire,  some   farmers  are  particulaily 
careful  not  to  allow   the  mare   to  go  near  the  foal, 
after  her   return   from  labour,  till   her  udder   ha» 
been  bathed  with  cold   walT,  and   not  till  most  of 
the  milk  ia  drawn  from  it.     These  precautions  are 
used   nilh   a  view   of  preventing   any   bad   conse- 
quences fro/u  the  foal's  receiving  over-heated  milk. 
Another   practice,  and  which    is  superior   to   the 
above,  is  also  common  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland:  after  the  foal  is  a  few  weeks  old, 
and  has  acquired  strength  and  agility  enough  to 
follow  its  mother,  it  is  allowed  to  u((end  her  in  the 
field  during  the  hours  of  labour,  and  to  suckle  oc- 
casionally.    By  this  means,  not  only  does  the  foal 
receive  sufTicienf  exercise;  nor  can  any  prejudicial 
cQ'ccl  happen  from  the  overheated  state  of  the  milk. 


as  the  foal  is  allowed  to  draw  it  off  repeatedly,  and 
at  short  interval?;  but  the  little  animal  becomes 
hardy,  and  loses  all  timidity,  and  afterwards  re- 
quires less  breaking;  these  may  be  considered  as 
the  general  modes  of  management  in  those  parts  of 
(he  kingilom  mentioned  above,  during  the  period 
while  the  foal  is  allowed  to  suckle  its  dam,  which  is 
usually  six  months;  (hat  is,  from  (he  lime  of  foaling 
(ill  Michaelmas,  which  is  (he  period  at  which  foals 
are  generally  weaned,  or  prevented  from  sucking. 
Breeding  mares  are  evidently  unable  to  endure  the 
fatigue  of  constant  labour,  for  some  months  before 
and  after  parturition:  this  hail  led  a  few  farmers  to 
rear  foals  upon  cow  milk;  but  (he  pracdce  is  nei- 
(ber  common  nor  likely  ever  to  become  so:  and  as 
it  is  a  philosophical  fact,  well  estahlisheil,  that  all 
animals  partake,  in  some  measure,  of  (he  na(ure  of 
(heir  Ibsler  parent,  so  there  is  great  reason  to  fear 
this  practice  would  prove  injurious  to  foals  so  rear- 
ed. 

Ill  weanins;  the  foal  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven 
months,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  mare 
and  foal  from  (he  hearing  of  each  other,  (hat  neither 
may  fret  or  pine,  after  the  other.  The  best  me(hod 
will  be  to  confine  the  foal  in  a  small  stable  by  itself, 
which  should  be  furnished  with  a  rack  and  manger, 
where  it  may  be  fed  with  clean  shaken  hay,  and 
clean  sifted  oats,  bruised  a  little  in  a  mill,  or  chop- 
ped carrots,  or  boiled  potaloes.  Widi  (his  manage- 
ment, he  will  quickly  forget  his  dam,  and  become 
gentle  and  familiarized  to  his  keeper,  and  in  fair 
weather  may  be  suffered  to  exercise  himself  in  a 
pasture  adjoining  to  the  stable;  but  (his  should  be 
only  for  a  little  while  in  the  middle  pait  of  a  sunny 
day;  the  tenderness  of  the  young  animal  rendering 
it  dangerous  to  keep  him  out  in  (he  night. 

7'/ie  treattiiciil  if  wtaned  foals  in  Enu:land,  is  to 
put  them  immediately  into  a  good  fresh  pasture, 
where  they  remain  as  long  as  the  winter  continues 
moderate.  On  (he  approach  of  win(er,  (hey  are 
fed  ivith  a  sullicient  quantity  of  hay,  placed  in  a 
stable  or  hovel,  erected  in  the  field  for  the  purpose, 
and  into  which  they  have  free  access  at  all  limes. 
The  next  suiiiiner  they  arc  put  into  other  pastures, 
commonly  (he  most  indifferent  on  (he  farm,  where 
they  remain  till  the  beginning  of  (he  following  win- 
(er,  when  they  are  ei(her  allowed  (o  range  in  the 
pasture  fields,  or  brought  home  to  (he  straw  yard. 
The  inclemency  of  (he  wiii(er  in  Scotland,  and  the 
great  falls  of  snow  which  generally  take  place,  ren- 
der it  necessary  always  to  house  the  foals  (here 
during  (hat  season. 

Duriiiu:  the  first  winter  foals  are  fed  on  hay  with 
a  little  corn,  but  should  not  be  constantly  confined 
(0  the  stable;  for  even  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
got  on  the  fields,  it  is  much  in  their  favour  to  be 
allowed  exercise  out  of  doors.  A  con>ideiable  pro- 
portion of  succulent  food,  such  as  po(a(ocs,  carro(s 
and  Swedish  turnips,  (oil  cake  h:!S  been  recom 
mended,)  should  be  uiven  them  Ihrnugh  the  next 
winter,  and  bean  and  peas  meal  has  been  advanta- 
geously substituted  for  oats,  which,  if  allowed  in  a 
considerable  quantity,  are  injurious  (o  (he  (briving 
of  the  young  animal,  from  their  heating  and  astrin- 
gent nature. 

Umini;  the  /oHoiein?  summer,  their  pasture  de- 
pends upon  the  eirnimstaners  of  (he  farms  on 
wliicli  (hey  are  reared.  In  (he  second  winter,  they 
arc  fed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  fir>t, 
evcept  (hat  ?traw  may  be  given  lor  some  months 
instead  of  hay;  and  in  the  (bird  winter,  (hey  have 
a  grealer  allowance  of  corn,  as  Ihey  are.  Ireqiienlly 
worked  at  the  harrows  in  the  ensuing  spring,  (dene- 
rill  llcport  of  Sentland,  v.  iii-,  p.  IH-S  )  When  about 
three  years  old,  the  author  of  (hc^Viie  /•'iiiiiicr's  C'n- 
/e;i(/(ir  ailvises  foals  to  be  fed  all  winter  with  a  little 
com  twice  a  day,  or  cairots,  with  hay,  oat  straw, 
&e.,  allowing  a  well  littered  shed,  or  warm  straw- 
yard.  Colls  fed  at  home  with  green  meal,  cut  dur 
ing  suroniur,  should  have  a  daily  range  on  a  com- 


mon, or  elsewhere,  for  exercise-     Yearlings  to  ba 
carefully  kept  separate  from  the  milch  mares. 

The  lime  for  gelding  colts  is  usually  the  same  id 
both  parts  ot  the  kingdom,  which  is,  when  they  arc 
about  a  year  old;  although,  in  Yorkshire-,  this  ope- 
ration is  frequently  suspended  till  (he  spring  of  the 
second  year,  especially  when  it  is  intended  (o  keep 
them  on  hand,  and  without  employing  them  in  la- 
bour till  (be  following  season.  Parkinson  disap- 
proves of  delaying  Ibis  operation  so  long,  and  re- 
commends twitching  the  colts,  a  practice  well  known 
to  the  ram-breeders,  any  time  after  a  week  old,  or 
as  soon  after  as  (he  testicles  are  come  down;  and 
this  method,  he  says,  he  has  followed  himself,  with 
;;reat  success.  {I'arkiiison  on  Lice  Stock,  vo\.  ii.,  p. 
7  1.)  Blaine's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  castration 
a[)pear  worthy  of  notice:  he  says,  when  the  breed 
is  particularly  good,  and  many  considerable  expec- 
tations are  formed  on  (he  coll,  it  is  always  prudent 
to  wait  till  twelve  nionlhs;  at  (his  period,  if  his  fore 
par(s  arc  correspondent  with  his  hinder,  proceed  to 
ca-.trate;  but  if  he  be  not  sufli;ien(ly  well  up  before, 
or  his  neck  be  loo  long  and  (hin,  and  his  shoulders 
spare,  he  will  assuredly  improve  by  being  allowed 
to  remain  whole  six  or  eight  monllis  longer.  Ano- 
ther writer  suggests  for  experiment,  the  spaying  of 
mares,  (hiiiking  they  would  work  better,  and  have 
more  wind  than  geldings.  (Marshal's  ForfcsAire,  vol. 
ii.  p.  169.)  But  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  new  experiment: 
for  Tusser,  who  wrote  in  15G2,  speaks  of  gelding 
Jlllics  as  a  common  practice  at  (hat  period.  The 
main  objecdon  (o  (his  operadon  is  not  (hat  brood 
mares  would  become  scarce,  as  he  supposes,  but 
(bat,  by  incapacitating  them  from  breeding  in  case 
•jf  accident,  and  in  old  age,  the  loss  m  this  expen- 
sive species  of  live  stock  would  be  greatly  enhanc- 
ed. An  old  or  lame  marc  would  then  be  as  worth- 
ies as  an  old  or  lame  gelding  is  at  present. 

The  rearinj;  of  horses  is  carried  on  in  some  places 
in  lb  systemadcal  a  manner,  as  to  combine  (be  pro- 
fit irising  from  '.he  advance  in  the  age  of  the  ani- 
mals, Avith  that  of  a  moderate  degree  of  labour,  be- 
fore they  are  fit  for  (he  purposes  to  which  they  are 
ul(ima(ely  desdned.  In  the  ordinary  practice  of 
(he  midland  coundes,  (Ve  breeders  sell  them  while 
yearlings,  or  perhaps  wh»n  foals,  namely,  at  six  or 
eighteen  months  old,  but  nost  generally  the  latter. 
They  are  mostly  bought  up  Xk  the  graziers  of  Lei- 
cestershire, and  the  other  orazi-ig  parts  of  (hat  dis- 
trict, where  they  are  gioion  among  (he  grazing 
stock  until  (he  autumn  Allowing.  Al  two  years 
and  a  half  old,  (hey  are  llought  up  by  the  arable 
farmers,  or  dealers  of  BucUnghamsh'ire,  Berkshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  other  western  counties,  when  they 
are  broken  into  harness,  an|  worked  till  Ihey  are 
(i\e,  or  more  nenerally,  six  i^ars  old.  At  this  age 
the  dealers  buy  them  up  ag.in  fo  be  sent  lo  Lon- 
don, where  they  are  finally  lurchased  for  drays, 
carts,  wagons,  coaches,  (he  ariy,  or  any  o(her  pur- 
pose for  whieb  Ihey  are  I'mini  fit,  {ManhaVs  Eco- 
nomy if  the  Midland  counties,  ol.  i  ,  p.  .SI  1.) 

In  (be  wes(  of  Scodind,  a  siiilar  mode  of  trans- 
fening  horses  from  hand  to  hart,  is  common.  The 
farmers  of  Ayrshire,  and  Ihecoundej  adjacent, 
who  generally  i;row-  corn  on  nt  more  (ban  onc- 
fuordi,  or  at  the  most,  one-lliil  of  (heir  arable 
land,  and  occupy  (he  remainder.ith  a  dairy  slock, 
(iiircbase  ynmi^j  horses  al  (ho  ir  of  Lanark  and 
Carnivalli,  before  mendnned;  ork  llieni  at  the 
harrows  in  the  following  spriiigwhen  below  Iwo 
years  <dil;  put  (hem  (o  (he  plou'i  next  winter,  al 
Ihe  age  of  Iwo  and  a  half,  and  onliiiiie  lo  work 
Ilieni  gently  till  (hey  are  five  ye*  old,  when  Ihey 
are  sold  aaain  at  (he  Riidierulen  a|  Glasgow  mar- 
kets al  a  great  advance  of  price,  l«lpalcrs  and  far- 
mers from  the  south  eastern  coiiies.  A  consi- 
derable number  of  horses,  howevi,  are  now  bred 
in  the  Lothiaiis,  Berwickshire,  and  loxbiiri;hshire, 
(ho  very  high  prices  of  late  having:ndcred  it  pro- 
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fitibic  to  llifin.  rvtn  upon  RooiJ  nrnhlr  Rroiinil;  but 
tiiRiiv  nirincrs  ol"  llif^c  roiiniM  ^,  iiisload  ul'  brcediiiK- 
((ill  prefer  p\irclni*iiiK  two  nml  n  U:\\(  or  three  Hiid 
•  half  J-ear  old  rolls  lit  the  niarkeU  in  the  wcstcoun- 
trv.  or  Ht  NnvcaMle  fair,  in  October;  Ihey  buy  in  » 
certain  number  yearly,  and  sell  an  rqniil  number  of 
their  work  horses  before  lliey  arc  so  old  as  to  lose 
niiicli  of  lliiir  \  nine.  >o  that  Ih.-ir  stork  is  kept  "p 
without  any  oilier  los^  than  such  as  arises  from  ^r 
ridents;  and  the  preater  price  rereiied  for  tin 
horses  ihey  sell,  is  often  sufliiienl  to  cover  any  smii 
loss.  ( (Jeiieral  Report  of  Scollmd,  vol-  iii.  p.  182.) 

GOOD  FARMING. 
J.  L.  Boylston.  Ksr),  of  Princeton,  in  this  stale, 
has  raised  llii!>  year  I'lom  three  ami  a  half  acres, 
and  tivriilyri^jlit  roods  of  ground,  tico  Imndred  ami 
licaily  tiz  l>"»l"l'  "f  cum,  averagiiij;  (j  I ,',  bushela  ol 
shclleil  cum  pir  acre;  and  aUo,  on  the  same  land. 
aO  cart  loads  of  pumpkins,  ami  liO  bushels  of  tur- 
nips.    ^VIlO  can  beat  this  in  Massachusetts. 

[Doilon  i'aUadium. 


C.VrXLE  SHOWS. 
J^'olice  of  the  one  helj  on  the  i6th  Oclnber,  1828,  in 
K'(uJiiii«;ton  county,  Pennsylvania. 
[From  a  friend,  to  whose  enterprise  and  great 
judgment  that  county  is  deeply  indebted,  we  have 
received  the  Washington  "Republican,"  contain- 
ing an  account  of  a  brilliant  display  of  the  in- 
dustry and  flourishing  prospects  of  his  agricultural 
fellow  citizens,  on  the  day  above  mentioned.  Ol 
the  show  in  general,  not  havitig  room  for  the  de- 
tails, we  may  quote  the  very  judicious  review  of 
the  Committee  appointed  to  fnake  a  general  survey 
of  the  •exhibition;  and,  for  the  present,  the  inte- 
resting report  on  the  live  weight  of  a  number  of 
cattle,  tested  by  the  scaler. 

Thebalanceof  the  account  by  the  reviewingCom- 
niitlee,  ivilli,  perhaps,  some  striki.ig  items  from  the 
particular  reports,  will  be  given  in  our  next. 

It  gives  us  pprticular  pleasur*^  to  see  how  empha- 
tically the  general  Coinmittei'  testily,  that  ■•erperi- 
ence  devKmstratea  more  clear-'y,  every  year,  the  svperi- 
ority  of  those  croBscd  teilh  the  pure  blooded  hnne  of 
Kngland.  for  every  pur}t>se  except  the  road-team,  and 
even  there  (wlien  size  (<"»  be  obtained,)  their  superi- 
ority is  acknowledgef'-  '] 

REPORT 
To  the  President  iid  Directors  of  the  IFashinetan  So- 
ciety for  the  fiuniolion  rf  floriculture  and  Domestic 
Mannfaclutts. 

The  cnm.uillce,  appointed  to  prepare  a  brief  no- 
lice  of  the  various  objects  of  interest  and  utility 
which  were  exhibileii  at  (he  late  annual  show,  beg 
lejire  to  Report, 

That  not  having  >een  previously  charged  wilh  the 
<1uly  now  imposed  upon  them,  their  exaniinati.uis 
were  not  so  parlienar  and  minute  as  to  enal)lelliem 
now  (o  present  detiils  wliich  would  be  highly  satis- 
factory. Many  oliects  no  doubt  escaped  their  ob- 
servation; nor  capthey  on  any,  pretend  (o  be  so  full 
in  their  desci  iptio  s  as  in  other  circumstances  ivould 
be  desirable.  On  thing  ttiey  think  was  obvious, 
not  only  to  themelves,  but  to  the  great  concourse  of 
male  and  fenialt  spectators  who  were  assembled, 
»iE:  the  increase' and  increasing  importance  of  such 
societies,  which^anctioncd  by  law,  and  siipporterl  by 
public  opinion  md  encouragement,  are  calculated 
to  draw  Ibrlh  tte  abundant  resources  of  weallli  anil 
prosperity  wilhwhich  nature  has  stored  our  happy 
country,  and  'hich  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
our  citizens  ae  fully  capable  of  improving  to  the 
utmost  advanige. 

The  triiihof  this  remark  will  be  sustained  (we 
think)  hy  th(e.x(iericnce  of  those  who  have  been  in 
liiB  habit  of  (tending  our  annual  eibibitioDS.     The 


l.is(  show,  altliougli  in  some  respects  perhaps,  not 
-urpassing  those  previous,  ye(  in  the  agiirrgatu  it  is 
conceived,  inihcated  a  progressive  ninvemenl. 

TllK  Stm.i.io.ns  on  llie  ground  were  about  HO,  but 
severalol  those  shouldnever  liavebnen  shown  forpre- 
iiiiums.  Your  conmiittce  were  much  gralilicil  howiv- 
vr  in  noticing  a  number  of  horses  of  a  very  dilTiTeiil 
"lescriplion,  comliining  the  ilesiratile  qualities  o(  fi- 
iTiiif ,  slrensflh,  ami  action,  nor  can  we  let  this  oppor- 
liiiiilv  pass  wilhoiit  calling  the  allention  of  our  far- 
niiTs  to  the  importance  of  improving  the  breed  of 
lliis  highly  useful  animal.  Experience  demonstrales 
iiioi'o  clearly  every  year  the  superiority  of  those 
iru-sed  Willi  the  (iiire  blooded  boise  of  England,  for 
iiiry  purpose  except  the  road  leani;  and  even 
llure,  (when  size  cm  be  obtained)  their  superiority 
IS  acknowledged. 

'I'liE  Hkood  Mares  were  not  so  numerous  as  on 
loriiier  occasions:  and  allhougli  many  of  those  pre- 
sent were  very  fine,  yet  we  must  say  that  the  exhibi- 
tion did  not  come  up  to  our  expectation. — Of  the 

Two   YEAR  OLD — VEARMNO    AND    SPRI.>J(;   Col.TS,a 

considerable  number  promise  to  make  very  valuable 
animals, and  show  most  cmicliisivelv  (what  has  been 
already  remaiked)  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
a  cross  of  our  large  mares,  with  (he  full  blooded 
horse. 

'I'he  whole  number  of  Horses,  Mares,  and  Colts 
on  the  groiinil  ivas  between  90  and  100. 

Mr.  Walter  Craig  exhibited  a  fine  .lenny  and  a 
very  promising  young  .lack,  which  attracted  much 
attention,  none  having  been  exhibited  at  any  of  our 
rormer  exhibitions.  As  they  were  not  entcreil  for 
premium,  they  did  not  come  immediately  under  the 
cognizance  of  (he  appropriate  committee. 

If  we  were  in  some  measure  di,*appointed  in  the 
exiiiliilinn  of  horses,  we  were  amply  compensated 
by  an  examination  of  the  pens  and  enclosures  well 
li'lled  wilh  about  100  head  of 

Horned  Cattle,  many  of  which  would  do  hon- 
or to  any  exhibition  in  our  country.  It  was  admit- 
ted l)y  every  spectator,  (hat  in  no  department  of  Ag- 
ricultural pursuit  has  so  rapid  ami  visible  an  im- 
provement been  atlained.  'I'he  beauty  of  form  and 
extraordinary  weight  ofyoung  cattle  excited  univer- 
sal admiration.  It  is  perhaps  woithy  ofremaik  (in 
order  to  show  what  may  be  done,  even  by  the  in- 
troduction of  one  fine  animal)  (hat  every  Bull  oit  the 
ground,  except  two,  were  descendants  of, Mr  Reed's 
•'Nonsuch,"oflhe  improved  s/ior</iwn  fcreed    .\  con 


A.  Keed,  Dun  Heilcr,  S  yr.  and  (i  m.  old 
Do  Red  do  'J  yr.  and  i  ni.  old 
Do         do  do      I  yr.  and  8  m.  old 

Do         do  do     I  yr.  aid  (i  m.  old  - 

Do         Hull,  I  yr.  and  -i  ni.  old 

Do         Calf,  G  ni.  and  7  di  old  - 

Do        do  7  m.  oh! 

Do         do  5  m.  'i  da.  old 

Do         do  fi  ni.  'ii  ds.  old 

U.  l-attimer,  Hull,         I  yr.  and  8  mo.  ohi 
.1    Stockton,  Yoke  Oxen  5  yr  old 
Deiiiel  Leet,     do     do  6  yr.  old 
Muses  ilell,       do     do  .^yr.  old 
Do        do  Dull,  I  jr.  old 

.loscph  Aiken  do   I  yr.  3  m  old 
Uciliert  Moore,  do  2  yr.  6  m.  old 
A.  Wicr,  do  2  years  old 

Do     do  ilo  calf  8  m.  old 

Do     do         Yoke  Oxen,  8  yr.  old    - 
Do     do         do       Steers,  3  yr.  ohl 
Thomas  Porter,  Bull,  3  yr.  old  - 

.).  lit  J.  Strain,  ISull  Calf,2  yr.  old 
James  Burgaii,  Bull,  3y.3m.  oM 
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(From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Adrcrliser.) 
CULTURE  OF  SILK. 
Report  to  the  American  Institute,  on  the  causes  which 
have  retarded  the  proy^ress  of  the  culture  nf  Silk  in 
the  United  Ulalcs.and  on  the  nuans  of  promoting 
the  same,  S,-c.  as  retjuesltd  hy  their  resolution  of  nth 
September,  I  SiS. 

Mr.  President — From  an  ofTicial  document,  as 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  (he 
'I'leasury,  Feliruary  las(,  it  is  ascertained  that  King 
James  1.  in  the  ye.ir  IGi.-J.gave  his  ministers  posi- 
tive orders  to  direct  the  attention  of  Ihe  settlers  in 
Virginia  to  the  culture  of  silk,  and  to  supply  (hem 
for'SwKh  wilh  worm  e/gs,  with  mulberry  and  with 
printed  instructions:  He  wished  also  that  (his  cul- 
ture migh(  be  preferred  (o  (ha(  of  Tobacco,  and 
make  up  for  (he  comple(e  failure  which  had  been 
experienced  in  propagating  (he  same  in  England. 
The  royal  command  having  been  duly  cnmmuni- 
caled  (o  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia,  the 
colonial  .\ssenibly  passed  a  general  act  in  execution 
l(  was 


thereto,  it  was  not  much  attended  to  liowcvcr,  and 
siderable  number  of  (cor/rtngoxc/i  and  fat  cattle  was!  not  until  16oli,  when  the  legislature  enacted  a  pen- 
cxhibiled,  liigldy  creditat)le  to  (be  county,  and  show-    ally  of  10  pounds  of  tobacco  upon  any  one  who  had 


ing  that  they  had  not  been  neglected   by  their  own- 
ers. 

The  Merino  Sheep,  were  not  so  numerous  as 
we  expected,  but  all  ofa  superior  quality;  and  whilst 
we  complain  that  so  few  were  shoivn  we  must,  ex- 
press the  belief  that  Ihe  specimens  of  wool  from 
ilieiTi  were  eipial  to  any  Saxnny  we  have  ever  seen 
We  are  ronhdent  Ihe  number  will  be  made  up  next 
year;  for  we  know  no  county  in  Ilis  state  can  excel 
ours  in  this  highly  important   br.(n(h  of  hiisb.indry. 

TiiK  Hogs,  were  also  deficient  in  number,  but 
like  Ihe  sheep,  showeil  a  great  iniproveuieni  in  qual 
ity.  The  Bedford  breed,  lately  inirodiiced  iiiln  Ibis 
country,  are  rapidly  spreading,  and  as  rapic'ly  iin 
proving  our  stock.  Their  docility,  early  inalurily, 
and  great  propensity  (o  fatten,  render  tliem  an  im- 
portant acquisition  to  the  judicious  farmer. 

W'eikht  of  Cattle 
The  following  is  a  statement  ofthe  weight  of  the 
cattle,  weighed  at  Ihe  Cattle  Show  on  the  llilh  iiist 
all  except  Mr.  Burgan's  bull,  the  oxen,  and  Mr 
Reed's  three  first  cows  on  (he  lis(,  are  of  (he  improv- 
ed Short  Horned  slock.  Height. 
■V.  Reed,  Red  Cow       -         -         .         .         .      |4;j.i 

Do  do 1400 

Do         Spotted     do  ....      10C4 

Do        "Nou8ucb"Bull         -         .        .        SlOO 


failed  to  plant  10  mulberry  trees  for  everv  acre  of 
land  in  his  possession.  The  following  bounties  or 
pieiniunis  were  also  provided:  to  wit,  4000  p.  T.  to 
a  colonist  who  would  pursue  the  culture  and  (ha 
tr.ide  of  silk — and  10,000  D.  to  any  one  who  could 
exjjorl  2' 0/.  sterling  worth  of  raw  silk  in  one  year. 

I  hese  rewards  and  fines  were  not  faithfully  grant- 
ed nor  exacted,  some  were  altered  or  repealed  at 
diflerent  periods  of  lime.  We,  are  not  iiii,;rmed  of 
Ihe  real  causes  that  induced  a  relaxa'ion  of  the 
.idopled  plan,  nor  of  its  propor(iona(e  success  or 
failure. excep(  (lia(  king  Charles  II.  had  used  some 
silk  g.iriiieii(  from  Virginia,  and  Ihal  in  the  year 
llitil,  a  colonist  member  of  their  legi-laiiire  bad 
claimed  a  bounty  for  having  planted  70'l,000  mul- 
berry trees  on  his  land. 

From  the  Dociimeni  above  stated,  we  are  also  in- 
furiiieil  that  in  the  year  1732,  Ihe  riilliiir  of  silk 
was  pursued  with  great  spirit  in  the  sitlleinents  of 
Georgia,  under  both  royal  and  colonial  regulations; 
namely,  by  |lie  grant  of  land,  for  (he  planting  of 
mulberry  trees  upon  every  ten  acres,  when  cleared, 
and  ten  years  after  ciillivation  'I'his  novel  means 
nf  economical  and  agricultural  industry,  so  far  pro- 
gressed, that  wilhiu  two  years  of  the  atiove  date,  a 
parcel  of  reeled  silk  was  transmitted  to  the  mother 
country,  and  there  made  into  a  piece  of  silk  as  a 
present  for  (be  Qucco.     In  (be  ye^r  1751,  a  public 
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til»(ure  house  vvas  elected  at  Savaiiiiali,  by  order  ol 
'I'nialees,  and  rebuilt  seven  yars  after,  because  it 
bad  beVn  consumed  by  lire.  The  Honieslic  pursuit 
appears  to  have  been  so  far  maintained  there,  that 
III  llie  year  17!)0,  after  the  Kcvolution,  a  siii.ill  quan- 
tity of  silk  Has  broiiubt  into  .Savaiinali,  Iroui  the  up- 
per lands,  to  be  sold  lor  exportation,  and  was  dispos- 
rd  of  at  the.  price  ol  from  18  to  20  shillings  pur 
pound. 

We  ran  nearly  say  as  much  of  the  zeal  manifest 
ed  in  South  Carolina,  uhere  the  same  measures 
made  some  progre.-s  and  impression  upon  the  in- 
habitants The  silk  culluie  nas  so  far  co  intenan- 
ced  by  the  wealthiest  of  the  commonwealth,  that 
they  rendered  it  fashionable  amonj;  the  principal 
ladles  and  faniilies  of  tli'^  capital.  From  Charles- 
ton, yearly  exporlalions  of  raw  silk  were  made  for 
the  Engbsh  manufaclures.  Presents,  also,  of  com 
plele  dres-es  of  the  colonial  silk,  were  made  lo  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  lo  Lord  Chesterfield.  'I'he 
price  of  this  American  produce  happened  to  be 
enhanced  to  that  of  the  best  quality. 

Whether  the  snc<-es»ive  ailcmpts  of  the  Mother 
(.Joiintry  lo  establish  the  culture  of  silk  in  different 
colonies  were  directed  by  the  choice  of  climate,  al 
first  temperate  enoui^b,  then  southeily,  and  after 
wards  more  norlberlv;  or  whether  that  [;overnment 
were  impelled  by  ditl'erent  motives  in  their  succes- 
sive efforts  of  plicing  colonies,  in  that  ^leM  under- 
taking, we  have  no  means  to  ascertain.  But  il  is 
not  without  surprise,  tb.it  we  find  the  great  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  called  at  so  late  a  period  as  1771,  t'j  (he 
benefit  of  this  iniproveniL-nl  of  tei  iiturial  and  niaiiu- 
facluriiig  industry.  It  was  piineipally  commenced 
there,  by  the  help  of  their  colonril  a^enl  in  England, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  pmcured  the  best  materials 
lur  instruction,  and  njachineiy  for  vaiions  maniifac- 
liiring  proces.«es  He  directed,  also,  wholesome  re- 
gulations to  forwaid  the  general  adopliunaiui  prac- 
tical art  of  the  culture  llirouglioiit  the  counlrj' — 
among  which,  one  was,  a  company  or  society,  tlial 
by  the  help  of  legislative  provision,  could  form 
and  aiaintaiii  a  stuck  capital,  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  raw  material,  re\eiling  the  profits,  in  ba- 
lance, to  the  extension  of  domestic  manufacture.  A 
Public  Filature  Wa.s  cunseipienlly  devised,  built  up, 
and  assorted.  Il  so  mich  could  he  done  within  a 
few  years,  wc  are  the  more  compelled  to  regret  the 
adverse  circumstances  attending  the  revolutionary 
war,  which  had  thus  put  an  end  lo  the  measures  and 
ciiiulation  of  this  most  industrious  ciimmunity.  We 
have  no  data  tliat  could  enable  us  to  make  an  esli- 
liialu  of  the  proportionate  success  that  had  already 
been  obtained.  An  imporlanl  e.xperimeni,  had  huw- 
eter,  been  made,  and  remains  aulborilalive,  and 
sitould  be  attended  lo  by  our  future  silk  culturistsin 
c'dses  of  untimely  want  of  tin:  while  niulhcriy 
leaves,  it  Is,  to  feed  the  worms  with  the  leaves  of 
the  iiod'rc  mulberry,  which,  probably  may  bud  much 
sooner  in  the  sprin:;,  than  the  exolic  trees  can  be 
be  ready  (u  be  plucked.  'Ibis  hi-<loiieal  summary 
of  the  ciillnrc  of  silk  in  thi?  part  of  the  world,  since 
its  first  introduction  until  the  war  lur  independence, 
ftilibraces  a  peiiod  of  one  hundred  and  forty -three 
years,  from  which  very  imporlant  inlerenees  will  ob 
viousi}  assist  us  In  the  subj'Ct  we  aie  now  Investi 
gating. 

At  the  awful  period  which  tried  men's  souls,  and 
universally  compelli  d  the  iidiabilanis  of  these  thir- 
teen provinren  lo  ilisri'iiaid  their  aKrleiillural  pur 
suits,  and  other  pergonal  inlen-ts,  il  roiild  not  be 
expected  lh.il  any  of  Ihc  energetic  measures  wbieh 
had  been  tal.>n,  rnnlil  be  (iiaeeablv  continued; 
nay,  that  tliey  could  e\pn  be  usefully  remcnihercd, 
and  resumed.  '1  be  ilneoment  above  cited,  lells  us, 
huweter,  that  the  silk  rulluiistsof  Connerticul,  af 
lei  their  political  stiii;;i-le  was  over,  siadually  rnler- 
ed  into  (heir  habitual  iiidiisli  \ ,  ami  ih.il  some  (Hurts 
were  atteaipled  in  other  stales,  even  in  Kentucky, 
and  ulao  in  tome  of  llie  upper  cotinties  uf  ibe  state 


o  I  New  V'ork.  We  learn  further,  that  no  section 
of  the  Union  has  been  so  prompt  in  reviving  the 
culture,  than  our  neighbour  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sound,  and  to  w  horn  the  more  credit  is  due,  that  they 
did  never  receive  any  help  from  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, nor  liom  England.  \et,  certain  facts  have 
been  stated  and  circulated,  respecting  their  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  silk  growers,  and  remarka- 
bly so  in  three  different  counties.  'I'hese  we  would 
wish  lo  have  seen  more  accurately  defined.  The 
friends  of  the  country  and  of  the  prosperity  of  its 
inhabitants  in  a  particular  kind  of  culture,  must  and 
can  understand  very  well,  that  exaggerated  reports 
on  the  subject,  would  ultimately  deprive  their  au- 
thors and  supporters  uf  such  a  share  of  encourage- 
ment, confidence  and  credit,  as  they  may  really  be 
in  want  for  (arther  progress.  We  never  could  as- 
certain what  quantity  of  silk,  raw,  reeled  or  orga- 
zine, could  be  manufactured  at  home,  in  Connecticut, 
and  what  part  of  the  manufacturing  machinery  is  in 
use  among  them,  besides  Ibe  domestic  small  and 
large  wheel.  From  J\IansJictd  we  know  that  the 
largest  quantity  of  sewiiiK  and  twisted  silk  is  ob- 
tained; but  all  exa;;gerated  rejiorls,  contrary  not- 
wilhstanding,  we  have  by  fair  calculation  ascertain- 
ed that  the  whole  could  not  exceed  a  quantity  of  3 
or  400  pounds  of  reeled  silk.  Considering  every 
thing  and  circumstance  which  have  been  adverse  in 
that  state,  we  have  reason  to  admire  the  intelligence 
and  perseverance  of  those  cullurists;  we  will  say 
fartlicr  that  if  they  and  those  of  Pennsylvania  had 
been  in  former  years  the  subject  of  as  much  care  as 
the  Southern  settlements  had  ancienUy  been,  the 
culture  of  silk  would  certainly  be  there  more  fiour- 
ishin:;,and  in  command  of  materials  sulfirient  at 
least  for  exportation,  or  for  home  consum|)tion. 

Such  are  the  remarkable  facts  which  we  thought 
necessary  lo  assemble  and  condense  within  a  chro- 
nological history  of  the  silk  of  the  United  States, 
embracing  to  this  day  a  period  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, and  from  It  we  will  now  be  able  to  draw  the 
following  conclusion. 

I.  At  no  period  of  that  long  succession  of  years 
there  has  been  any  cause  to  complain  of  the  seasons 
or  climate,  of  delects  or  of  Ibe  quality  ol'  laiid.un 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  much 
less  of  any  congenial  difficulty  In  raising  the  silk 
worm,  or  of  finding  any  imperfection  or  degeneracy 
in  the  quality  of  American  silk. 

•2.  That  when  measures  were  urged  by  the  Royal 
anil  Colonial  Government,  to  compel  planters  In 
Virginia  to  adopt  Ibe  culture  of  silk,  it  had  been  in 
timated  to  them  that  this  should  be  preferred  to  to- 
bacco, "which  briiii^swilh  it  many  disorders  anil  in- 
conveniences." Whatever  mij^ht  then  have  been 
the  siluation  of  the  colony,  it  nevertheless  appear^ 
Ihaf  the  subject  was  not  at  all  or  very  lillle  attend- 
ed lo  until  thirty  three  years  after,  which  proves 
Ihat  there  was  some  dislike  of  this  underlakins; 
on  the  part  of  Ihe  colonists;  and  after  effectual 
measures  were  at  las!  adopted,  the  same  were  soon 
relaxeil,  repealed,  and  at  last  suspended  or  aban- 
doned al  the  very  time  In  which  a  colonist,  a  mem 
her  of  the  legikl.itiire, could  claim  the  premium  lor 
having  planted  70,0t)0  mulberry  trees  on  bis  own 
lands.  Such  ciicumsl.inees  indicate,  therefore,  that 
from  some  motive,  and  piobably  from  the  inability 
of  black  sla\cs  lo  underslanil,  or  to  attend  the 
services  and  caies  of  the  culture  of  silk,  it  was  not 
found  lo  be  of  siilficient  Interest,  and  was  willingly 
droppi^il    by  the  generality  of  planters. 

.S.  Had  there  not  been  some  very  coifent  and  ad- 
verse cause  against  Ihe  success  of  this  culture  in 
V'irKiiii.i,  we  would  not  find  it  so  long  fiirgolten  or 
uiiallinded  in  two  iieii;bhouring  stales  of  South 
Carolina  mid  Cieorsia,  in  wfiicb  il  was  successively 
lomiiienred,  siKly-biiir  \ears  alter,  but  with  no  more 
priimineni  success,  alllioiiirh  Ibe  |iossibilily  wis,  in 
each  seltlemi'iit,  abundantly  proved,  especially  in 
the  last,  Id  wliicb  tbii  braucb  of  industry  was  en 


lirely  under  the  management  of  trustees;  hence 
some  irood  parcels  of  silk  were  still  i'l'poried  from 
the  back  lands  In  Savannah  after  the  reiolotion;  but 
we  understand  that  the  silk  growers  in  South  Caro- 
lina were  less  numerous  among  the  planters  than 
amoiij;  the  fashionable  families  and  ladies  of  Charles- 
ton, who  certainly  could  manage  and  conduct  it  bet- 
ter Ihan  black  slaves. 

The  history  of  these  failures  can  be  further  illus- 
(raled  by  similar  events  experienced  by  the  French 
<;overnment  In  their  attempls  to  establish  the  silk 
eulliire  in  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  in  the  middle  of 
ibe  last  century.  Some  speculating  company  In- 
duced the  ministry  lo  i;rant  certain  privileges  In  Ihe 
view  of  raising  two  annual  crops  of  silk  In  that  Is- 
lanil,  in  which  vegetation  is  luxuriant  and  never  in- 
terrupted,— Ihe  climate  and  temperature  are  In  oth- 
er respects  similar  to  that  of  our  souihcrn  slates. 
The  Abbe  Sauvage,a  learned  writer  on  silk,  atlri- 
l.ules  their  failure  to  some  kind  of  degeneracy  of 
ihe  Insect  or  silk;  but  of  such  result  we  have 
seen  no  convincing  proof,  much  less  do  we  hear 
thai  the  like  has  ever  been  observed  In  the  silk  from 
the  British  southern  colonies;  but  the  excellent  and 
learned  mentioned  author  had  never  been  In  the 
way  of  estimating  and  judging  how  little  black 
slaies  are  fit  or  calculated  to  assist  us  In  the  varioui 
departments  of  the  culture  of  silk,  and  much  less  In 
the  delicate  cares  of  the  raising  and  nursing  of  the 
silk  worm — nor  did  the  same  writer  observe  how 
lillle  labour  ever  planters  do  in  countries  where  one 
di  seriplion  of  people  is  the  property  of  the  other. 

Intelligence,  delicacy,  an  unwearied  attention  to 
Ibe  cares  required  lor  little  animals,  which  one 
mll^l  move,  clean,  feed  and  nurse  with  his  own 
hinds,  during  four  or  five  weeks — cares,  do  I 
say;  so  easily  but  exclusively  well  discharged  by 
feiniiles,  whose  outward  senses  can  belter  judge 
of  the  temperature  and  pure  air,  wlielher  ihey  are 
enji.iged  in  amusement  or  In  occupations  of  domes- 
lie  economy:  all  these  are  subjects  which  can  be 
beiiei-  understood  than  accounted  for  at  present. 
They  will  be  belter  explained,  also,  when  we  will 
have  occasion  to  show  that  there  are  l»vo  melhod* 
of  raising  silk  worm:;  (he  one  which  we  call  nalu 
ral,  and  anciently  est. hiished  in  Europe,  by  which 
alone  this  produce  couil  long  ago  be  obtained,  and 
become  a  staple  commo'liiv  of  llie  land.  The  other 
Is  a  scientific  method,  and  i.iodern;  its  profits  are  al 
least  double,  and  are  often  ti-hlcd;  but  it  require* 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  large  sc.lc  by  experimenlert 
wholly  devoted  to  it,  at  the  priceof  considerable  aod 
expensive  preparations.  Such  a  method  does  not 
suit  a  mulliUnJe  of  people  ir  cities  c,nd  country;  and 
if  the  culture  of  silk  Is  to  te  made  and  btcome  a 
national  object  of  industry,  wc  must  siill  rely  on  Ihe 
most  simple,  easy  and  congciial  mode  to  the  abili- 
ties of  numerous  families  whthave  many  unengag- 
ed hands  and  rational  beings  A  their  command,  all 
emulous  In  the  cause  of  conmon  prosperity,  ami 
p.iitakers  of  Its  amusements, recreations,  and  re- 
wards. This  fugilive  and  cumcnseil  point  of  view  . 
of  what  is  fundamental  in  Ihe  pirsuil  of  a  new  kind 
of  pleasuie  for  us  all,  should  salsfy  any  enquirer  in- 
to Ihe  causes  which  have  so  far  rtarded  the  piogres» 
of  the  culture  of  silk  In  those  British  colonies,  m 
which  all  kinds  of  labour  Is,  oris  presumed  lo  be, 
di-charKed  or  atlended  to  by  blak  slaves:  besides, 
Il  is  well  known,  and  let  it  be  sul  without  malevo 
lent  or  invidious  di>linctlon  belwrn  fellow-cltlzens. 
ihat  Ihc  doiiiesllc  attributes  of  Iness  In  personal 
industry,  trouble,  labour  or  care,  ctinol  much  be  c\ 
peeled  from  whomsoever,  mule  orfemale,  are  born 
and  appertain  lo  countries  still  oriinised  in  ajriciil 
lure,  &c.  as  Ihey  were  under  a  cojnial  system. — 
Would  lo  an  inspiring  wisdom  and  feesi;;bl,  that  the 
many  mea-ure.s  and  expenses  beslowO  by  the  British 
srovernment,  bad  at  least  been  dividd  between  the 
Southern  and  Kaslern  selllenienis,  amtbe  success  la 
ihe  latter — and  a  coaiplete  success,  >«uld  uu  doubt. 
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h.tve  lulU  aiistvrri'il  lliiii  (  x  peel  <i  tin  ii-  ll  »h9  Idii  litl>' 
littote  liif  rrvoliiliuii,  ulicii.  |irri-|iaiire,  llm  (iroji-rl 
wisallriliptcil  III  I'l'iiii?)  IkHiii.t.otMii;;  In  I  lie  Hi^lll'S«l 
the  ccli-br«lrii  Kmiikliii,  hihI  to  llie  IcmliTeil  ser- 
vices of  tlio  l.oiiiloii  SiicHly  for  t lie  |iroiiii>lion  ot 
«rl«.i^i-.  wliicli  alri-Hily  liad  «liii.)»t  C!lli:iiivlcil  tllfir 
lunils,  by  sundry  «iiriiiir«isi'iiirnls  for  llic  colonists. 
Whatever  w«»  dnnr  liy  llirni.  liowrviT,  ill  our  neigh 
houniit;  stale.-,  wis  not  altoK'lher  hi>l,  in  >|iile  of  the 
Bucceeilmc  rcvoliilionary  w«r>  nnil  tloiiieslic  troubles. 
There,  still,  we  find  kiionledt;e,  experience,  and  a 
slronc  disposition  lo  forward  the  cullure;  Hud  not  an 
inconsiderable  annual  produce  of  silk  may  be  de 
penited  on  from  several  counties  of  the  stale  of  Con- 
necticut. 

'1  he  second  part  of  this  report  which  relates  lo 
the  means  of  promolins  the  culture  of  silk,  should 
embrace  proper  provisions  for  srcuriiig  Ihc  plaiilins 
and  propa:;alion  of  Ihe  mullierry  tree,  lo  the  mosi 
possible  cvleiil;  to  Ihe  dillusiun  of  necessary,  cle- 
nicnlary  and  praeliral  knoivledse,  lo  be  possessed 
by  silk  growers;  and  lo  Ihe  csUbhshnicnt  of  a  pub- 
lic nursery,  filature  and  nianiilui!lure,  in  which  the 
labour  should  be  discharged  by  young  male  and  fe- 
male persons,  wht)  in  proper  seasons,  would  be  gra- 
tuitously instructed  in  the  requisite  dilTerent  process- 
es in  the  above  departments. 

Instructed  by  our  predecessors,  we  will  first  con- 
sider Ibal  the  mulberry  tree  is  not  only  absolutely 
necessary,  but  th.it  in  any  counliy  where  Ihe  pro 
ducc  of  silk  IS  conteniplaled  and  desired  to  become 
a  staple  of  the  earlh.it  should  be  placed  every  where. 
This  is  nol  like  Ihe  breadslull'  of  men,  which  may 
be  procured  from  distant  regions,  and  Ihe  surplus  ol 
ll  transported  for  any  other  comniodily  itilo  any  spot 
where  it  may  be  wanled.  It  is  not  like  the  fodder  of 
cattle  that  is  stowed  up  In  slaHis  in  one  season  lo  he 
used  in  another.  Like  any  garden  roots,  leguinen 
or  pulse,  no  less  obedient  In  its  growth  llian  it  can 
be  obtained  by  our  labour  and  shelter  In  green  or 
hoi  houses.  Contrary  to  all  crops  from  cultivation 
aod  art,  that  of  the  mulberry  should  and  must  tran- 
(ienlly  be  gathered  like  flowers  in  a  single  reluming 
period  of  the  season;  not  longer  than  four  or  si.v 
weeks,  not  stronger  in  its  growlh  than  the  insect 
which  lives  upon  it,  always  fresh,  and  a  like  sub- 
stance which  lo  be  pure  and  good  should  hardly  be 
coiilamlnaled  wilii  any  other  agent  but  by  Ihe  morn- 
lug  dew,  and  which  a  diurnal  revolution  alone  can 
•poll,  which  of  course  should  never  he  conveyed  or 
depended  upon  from  distant  tranportation.  Agiin, 
mark  it  well,  a  small  portion  deiicient  would  in  ulii 
mate  result  be  as  disastrous  for  a  crop  as  the  total 
want  of  it.  In  6ne  the  cullurisi  of  the  silk  worm 
must  simultaneously  be  Ihe  cullurisi  of  the  mulberry 
tree;  both  are  as  it  were  insep^irable  from  each 
other,  at  least  Ihe  one  could  not  with  impunity  mo- 
nopolise upon  Ihe  other.  I  hose  trulhs  were  so  well 
engrossed  upon  the  mind  of  the  tirst  promoters  of 
(be  culture  of  silk  in  America,  that  Ihey  had  re- 
course either  to  extravagant  bounlies  and  penalties 
to  force  the  cultivation  of  the  plant;  and  in  old  silk 
countries  of  Europe,  from  the  same  motive  and  im- 
pression, sometimes  this  agricultural  promotion  v.as 
pursued  under  the  banners  of  gallant  chivalry,  also 
of  absolute  dominion  under  barbarism,  of  philan- 
Ibropy  and  patriotism  by  renowned  chieftains,  kings 
and  philosopher.',  and  by  liberal  grants  and  dona- 
tions from  wealthy  individuals,  churches  and  other 
institutions — as  much  as  if  any  of  Ihcm  wanted  to 
boast  of  having  added  by  a  mulberry  tree,  as  gn-al 
treasure  or  benefit  to  his  fellow  citizens,  as  a  ftalk 
more  than  what  nature  gives  lo  any  grain  ofcorii 
intrusted  to  a  fertile  soil. 

Nature  indeed  alfords  a  powerful  argument  in  in- 
Tiiaiion  to  us  all  for  the  propagation  of  Ihe  Mullier- 
ly  Tree — none  can  be  more  easily  multiplied  than 
this  plant.  Un  the  one  hand  we  are  told,  and  It  is 
proved,  that  any  refuse  land,  or  unpropitiniis  lo  ac- 
customed produce,  is  or  can   be  congenial   to  its 


giuwih  hikI  luxiinniil  vegelalion;  that  iW  fruit  iiiiil 
le.iies  could  be  de{>ri'd.iled  by  all  kinds  of  CHltle;  that 
uli.itever  labor  the  plant  requires  in  its  various  piir- 
i>'ises,  ll  is  merely  required  for  its  compiralive  use- 
Inhiess  in  the  rearing  of  silk  worms,  or  In  the  sup- 
pit  of  seeds  that  must  be  obtained  from  it;  and  thai 
in  (iiince  of  these  seeds  is  sutrK'ienl  for  the  gruwlli 
of  lli.dOO  trees  during  the  succeeding  si-asoii  What 
more  pressing  and  cncoiiraging  motives  eouhl  llien 
be  utTered  lo  Induce  us  lo  concur  by  all  possible 
means,  in  the  execution  and  accomplishment  of  Ihe 
»oik  already  comnienced  by  the  committee  of  Ihe 
institute. 

■2.  Next  to  tills  is  Ihe  diflusion  of  Ihe  elementary 
i-nortledge  and  practical  processes  to  be  used  for 
the  culture  of  silk. 

.\  copious  book  of  introduction  on  that  important 
sulpjeet  has  already  been  published  by  order  of  go 
veriiiiient,  which  more  resembles  to  an  encyclope- 
ilie  repertory  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  silk  ciil 
tuie  and  inanufaclure,  than  to  a  comprehensive  clc- 
uieiil.iry  and  popular  code  of  instruction,  as  univcr 
sally  applicable  as  the  desired  extension  and  appli- 
cation of  ll  should  require.  Nor  should  both  «ub. 
jects  be  united  in  matters  of  study,  because  thev 
require  diirerenl  minds,  taste,  perception,  and  prac- 
tical means  of  application.  The  one  is  as  much  an 
agricultural  pursuit,  as  Ihc  other  is  of  a  commercial 
in.lustry.  The  first  relates  lo  the  national  and  ler- 
illorial  wealth;  whilst  Ihe  other  constitutes  the  me- 
ilium  by  w  Inch  all  foreign  treasures  can  be  obtain- 
ed, ll  is,  therefore,  einliracing  different  classes  of 
cdizrns.  Hence  the  original  settlers  of  America 
were  led  into  error  by  experimenting  at  once  lo  be 
silk  cullurisls  and  manufacturers,  although  Eng- 
l.niii,  their  mother  country,  had  been  taught  that 
she  herself  could  embrace  but  one  only,  and  the  last 
pursuit:  that  many  of  the  American  .Slates  may  be 
come  successful  in  either,  it  is  our  fond  and  well  es 
tablislied  n|jinion;  but  inasmuch  as  the  manufactur- 
ing provisions  and  expenses  could  not  be  redeemed 
but  by  Ihe  domestic  produce,  this  only  must  be  first 
secured,  and  upon  the  proportion  only  of  its  success, 
the  niainifactuies  of  silk  can  be  based,  pursued  and 
depended  upon. 

VVIialever  relates  to  the  raising  of  silk  worms, 
constitutes  a  kind  of  domestic  ami  an  hereditary 
science  in  families  of  .silk  countries,  from  the  high 
est  to  Ihe  lowest  rank.  They  need  lo  know  l)ut 
one  method,  which  we  have  already  called  the  old 
and  natural  method,  in  opposition  lo  a  more  scien- 
tific and  modern  system.  The  former,  however, 
has  never  afforded  but  moderate  profits,  in  propor- 
tion lo  those  of  Ihe  latter.  The  cullure  of  silk  has 
successfully  been  established  in  Italy,  France,  .Spain 
and  Germany,  at  limes  when  it  was  not  even  ex- 
pected, that  with  little  more  art,  a  scientific  silk 
grower  could  raise  three  limes  more  money.  Bui 
if  in  our  modes  of  popular  instruction,  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  introduce,  in  our  inslructioi:»  of 
Ihe  old  method,  as  many  of  precepts  and  rules  as 
can  be  within  the  limited  means  of  our  farmers, 
cottagers,  or  villagers,  we  will  enhance  Ihe  merit 
and  Ihe  value  of  ordinary  means  and  labour  the 
heller;  so  that  no  expensive  provision  will  .be  re- 
quired, except  those  of  great  attention  and  industry. 

VVc  will  not  disregard  whatever  changes  or  prac 
lical  modifications  m.iy  be  adopted  In  a  ilill'erent  cli- 
mate and  country,  but  we  will  severely  rebuke  many 
notions  or  measures  which  we  have  delected  in  the 
■'cw  silk  culliiring  districts  of  this  country,  and  of 
w  hich  we  pledge  ourselves  to|-how  Ihe  fallacy  and  the 
depressing  or  ruinous  eflects.  A  mode  of  eultivallon. 
also,  which  we  will  particularly  recommend  to  any 
American  cullurisi,  Is  that  of  never  proceeding  lo  Uie 
domestic  experiment  of  raising  silk  worms  willinul 
procuring  at  least,  for  their  guide,  some  aullieiitie 
journal  of  annual  silk  crops,  conducted  by  eniineni 
cullurisls  of  Europe.  For  the  last  provision  although 
never  thought  of  before  in  any  country  where  pub 


lie  iiulhonly  has  been  rurri  ise.l,  Ig  iulrnduee  this 
most  valuable  source  of  wealth  and  industry  — per 
nut  me  ciiipliatie.dly  lo  rnlicil  )our  parlicuUr  atlrii- 
lion  lor  lis  accoiii|ili>hinriit. 

iSehct  in  the  ni-ighliiiurhooil  or  within  some  of  Ihe 
suburbs  of  this  ciI),h  plot  of  a  lew  acres  pleasantly 
situated,  for  a  mulberry  orchard  suflieienl  In  ■  few 
ounces  of  «ee«N,ari(l  fur  plain  coiniiiodious  lequirrd 
woiii  buildings.  |, 1,1  ealeulaled  lo  contain  and  rie- 
ciile  all  manularturing  processes  Ihal  are  necrstarj 
lo  send  silk  to  inirkel,  raw  or  reeled, &e.  A  f ingle 
Well  quihtied  rullurist  may  then  be  sufficient  every 
spiing  lo  conduct  the  halehiiig.  rearing  and  njonut 
log  ol  Ihe  brood,  by  Ihe  help  milv  of  as  many  youn; 
male  and  female  attendants  as  his  nursery  would  re 
ipiire,and  a  great  many  more  too  whose  friend*, 
masters  or  paienls,  would  be  glad  lo  secure  lo  their 
laiiiily  a  well  tutored  anil  practically  exercised  pupil 
111  llie  culture  ol  silk.  'I'lie  cnnipeliliun  for  furh  a 
school  would  be  so  great,  that  no  expense  would  ul- 
timately he  required  to  obtain  a  crop  of  \<iW  lbs.  of 
silk,  except  for  the  hire  of  the  ground,  and  Ihe  sala- 
ry of  the  tutor,  leaving  an  overflowing  balance  of 
the  profits  for  fixtures  and  local  embellishments  — 
I'liis  liombycisital  Academy'  would  he  the  first  and 
the  best  for  cheapness,  and  liberal  tuition  of  the  pre- 
sent and  future  generations,  in  one  of  the  richest 
produce  of  Ihe  land,  and  of  Ihe  economical  industry 
of  its  inhabitants.  All  which  is  respectfully  suhmil- 
t'-d.  FELIX  PA.SCALIS,  M  f). 

Hon-  Member  of  llie  American  InttUute. 

A'fic  York,  Oct.'jlh,  18i6. 

MULBEllUY  TREES. 

Ma.  SUinntr:  ^ViJdleburg,  Pa. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  in  your  u»e" 
fu'  journal,  thai  I  have  (io.OOO  young  while  mulber- 
ry trees,  aOUO  of  which  are  for  sale — they  are  Ihe 
proper  size  for  planting  in  orchard  form,  and  the 
tall  season  is  the  best  lor  planting.  Persons  pur- 
chasing can  be  supplied  witii  the  silk  worm  eggs  of 
the  Italian,  Chinese  and  iViungrei  species,  gratu — I 
have  made  1400  skeins  of  the  first  crop,  and  'iOO  of 
the  second,  from  IllO  trees  of  six  year's  growth,  spe- 
cimens of  which  I  herewith  send  you. 

Yours  respecllully,  GEO.   W.   HEWITT. 

N.  U.  —  I  will  thank  some  one  of  your  numerouf 
correspondents  to  Inform  me  what  is  Ihc  best  mod* 
of  raising  the  white  mulberry  Iree  from  euHingi, 
and  the  proper  season.  G.  W.  H. 


IiADZES'  DZiPAKTMENT. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

(Continued  from  p.  269.) 
Irregular  Condition  of  the  Profession  or 

Teachi.no. 
The  incapacity  of  teachers  may  be  adduced  as  lh« 
greatest  obstacle  to  an  eOicient  course  of  female  ed- 
iicalion.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
are  placed  at  the  very  vestibule  of  society ,  precisely 
in  Ihal  situation,  tvherein  the  individual  takes  her  line 
of  departuie,  and,  of  course,  whence  Ihe  least  de- 
viation on  either  hand,  must  cause  her  oivergenc* 
from  the  right,  to  be  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  time 
in  which  she  is  engaged?  Now,  as  we  regard 
Ihe  profession  of  a  teacher  lo  be  the  most  Imporlart 
ind  responsible  one,  whether  we  consider  lis  eff-rlt 
upon  Ihe  individual,  or  upon  society  at  large,  whirb 
can  devolve  upon  any  member  of  the  human  familv. 
we  Jirifer  the  following  questions; — 

Wlio  are  Ihe  teachers  of  youth?  How  hare  lb»y 
qualilied  themselves  for  Ihe  profuiion  of  leaching' 
What  have  been  their  previous  opporluniliea  and 
applications?     By  what  criletia  arc  we  lo  judge  of 

•  Mombyx  is  Ihc  name  tcchni'-allT  given  by  ODCicnl 
and  luuUern  naturalists  lo  ibc  caicrpiUar  Bilk  worm. 
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their  competenc-)?  And,  IajIIv,  who  are  (lie  (piali- 
ficiJ  an-l  proper  jiid^'cs?  We  have  our  medical 
board  and  mediial  college;  and  in  the  professions 
of  law  and  ilivinily,  Ili6  coinpelency  of  the  candi- 
date for  public  patronage  is  made  manifest,  by  the 
occasions  on  «vliicli  it  1=  called  forth.  But  the  teach- 
er is  an  fli/foccnf,  self  invested  in  pouer  and  di(;nily, 
and  ivho  is  the  hardy  slnjdiiig  thai  would  dare  call 
in  qiicstion  the  ificta  of  hiiii,  whose  authority  is  ab- 
•oliit.!  in  the  infant  realm  in  which  he  governs?  In 
the  lmml)left  mechanical  profession,  some  eviiicnce 
of  the  quahliealions  of  the  individu;il  is  required; 
and  yet,  how  truly  extraordinary  is  it,  on  a  subject 
of  such  deep  and  vital  importance  to  society,  as  that 
of  instruction, so  little  positive  evidence  is  {;iven  or 
required,  as  it  regards  the  ability  of  those  who  are 
to  officiate  as  instructers.  In  city,  town,  or  hamlet, 
the  instructer  is  "cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes;" 
his  scheme  of  teachiiig  includes  a  perfect  encyclo- 
pedia of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  personating  in 
his  individual  self,/es  mailreso(  Moliere's  Bourgeois 
Genlilhomme,  he  proposes  to  teach  le  Lulin,  le  Orec 
et  la  Fhilo.ioiihie.  Does  the  profession  of  leaching, 
differing  from  all  others,  require  no  prtvicius  initia- 
tion; or  is  it  demanded  of  the  teacher,  that  before 
he  attempts  to  impart,  he  should  have  received  in- 
struction; and  that  he  should  understand  those  sub- 
ject, which  he  professes  'o  teach?  But  the  fact  is, 
throughout  "our  merry  land,"  Hiost  of  our  teachers 
proceed  as  the  Gil  Perez  of  Le  Sage;— "II  entrepil 
de  m'apprehcnilre  lui  meme  a  lire,  re  qui  ne  lui  fut 
pas  mollis  utile  q'  a  moi;  car  en  me  fesaiit  connoitre 
ines  lettrcs,  il  se  remit  a  la  lecture." 

Is  not  the  inefficient  course  of  instruction,  or  to 
(peak  more  correctly,  the  negative  result,  to  be  as- 
iigned  frequently  to  causes  of  this  kind?  'I  his  is  a 
question,  uhich  comes  home  to  the  business  and  bo- 
•oms  of  every  parent;  and,  we  do  repeat  it,  il  in 
any  profession  assurance  ought  to  be  made  doubly 
sure, '•that  the  probation  have  no  hinge  or  loop  to  hang 
a  doubt  on,"  it  is  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teach 
or.  How,  then,  does  il  come  to  pass,  while  in  other 
professions  a  mediocrity  of  talent  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  in  that  of  teaching  the  aitainiaents  of  its 
professors  should  be  of  the  most  humble  kind?  In 
answering  this  question,  we  llimk  we  may  assign  the 
two  following  causes;  lirsl,  the  little  inducement, 
either  as  it  respects  honour  or  emolument,  which 
men  of  tolerable  attainments  have  to  adopt  this 
profession;  and,  secondly,  iriost  of  those  who  are 
qualihed  for  the  duties,  projiose  them  only  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  for  the  attainment  of  a  Itarned 
profession.  Besides,  to  men  of  aspiring  disposi- 
tion, what  inducements  can  he  held  forth  to  em- 
brace a  profession,  w  hich,  sentimentally,  all  delight 
to  honour,  but  «lii<:h  truly  and  practically,  is  placed 
upon  a  very  huinlile  foundation?  'ibis  does  n.ii 
imply  a  fault  in  public  opinion;  lor  this  opinion,  lilte 
the  pliysical  law  of  lluids,  indicates  by  a  scale  of  just 
grad.itions,  the  true  level  of  persons  and  things  II 
it  wilb  professions,  as  with  si  cts;  their  reputation 
depends,  in  a  gieat  nieasiiie,  upon  the  constituent 
parts  which  go  to  make  up  the  compound.  Applv 
this  to  the  professions  of  medicine,  law,  and  divin- 
ity, and  it  will  be  found  correct.  In  fact,  the  digni 
ty  and  excellency  of  any  one  profession,  do  and  will 
depend  upon  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  the  ma 
joiity  of  those  persons,  of  whom  the  prolessioii  is 
composed.  'Ibis  is  exemplified  in  the  department  ol 
durgerv.  It  IS  little  belter  than  a  century,  since  the 
barber  and  the  surgeon  were  id.ntilied  in  the  saim- 
individual,  and  the  physicians  of  ICiirope  perempto 
rily  refused  to  grant  iliploinas,  or  to  admit  into  tin- 
class  of  gentlemen  (Iiusb  who  devoted  themselvrs 
to  chirurgical  science.  At  the  present  day  baronets 
and  knights  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  surgeons. 
•■Dionyrius  is  at  Corinth,"  was  the  sneering  reply  of 
the  Lacedemonians  to  the  threats  of  I'hilip.  Milton, 
anoplitd  in  all  the  learning  of  antiqiiily,  could  only 
le  attacked,  in  what  his  contemporaries  deemed  his 


vulnerable  point.  Indeed  it  is  only  the  other  day, in 
a  controversy  between  a  learned  professor  and  a 
noble  lord,  the  latter  being  discomfilted  by  the  argu- 
ments of  his  opponent,  in  order  to  turn  the  scale  of 
victory,  was  obliged,  like  another  Scipio,  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  attack  bim 
fiicis  et  arcis.  From  these  and  other  causes,  the 
ranks  of  teachers  are,  for  the  most  part,  filled  up 
with  what  may  be  considered  bumble  votaries  in  the 
lists  of  letters;  and  it  mu;t  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
he  who  can  enter  the  innermost  part  of  the  temple 
of  science,  will  not  be  content  to  be  "a  proselyte  of 
the  gate." 


Character  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  Wife. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier,  and 
wife  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  a  woman  of  an  enlarg- 
ed understanding  and  an  elevated  spirit.  She  was 
an  excellent  housewife,  and  as  capable  of  descend- 
in;;  to  the  kitchen  with  propiiety,  as  she  was  of  act- 
ing  in  her  exalted  station.  II  has  been  asserted, 
that  she  as  deeply  interested  herself  in  steering  the 
htliii,  as  she  had  often  done  in  turning  the  spit;  and 
that  she  was  as  constant  a  s|iur  to  her  husband  in 
the  career  of  his  ambition,  as  she  had  been  to  her 
servants  in  their  culinary  employments;  certain  it  is, 
that  she  acted  a  more  prudent  part  as  Protectress 
llian  Henrietta  did  as  Queen,  and  that  she  educated 
her  children  with  as  much  ability  as  she  governed 
her  family  with  address.  She  survived  ier  husband 
fifteen  years,  and  died  the  81h  of  October,  IG7i2. 
[Fetlotces's  Uhlorical  Sketdies. 
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thf:  lay  of  'I'he  mourner. 

By  Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilson- 

It  is  not  mid  the  busy  throng. 
When  all  around  from  care  are  free. 
That  tender  thoughts  come  stealing  on. 
Mingled  with  fond  regret  for  thee! 
It  is  not  in  life's  giddy  round, — 
The  crowded  scene, — "the  hum  of  men," 
My  heart  is  conscious  of  the  wounil 
Tljat  ne'er  on  earth  shall  heal  again! 

No! — it  is  when  the  busy  day 
Is  o'er;  and  night,  in  salile  pall, 
(Chasing  each  worldly  thought  away,) 
Veils  lo»ly  cot — and  lordly  hall! 
When  Sleep  sits  close  on  iia()pier  eyes, 
On  lids  from  Sorrow's  tear  drops  free; 
'I'hat  phantoms  of  the  past  arise 
And  Memory's  vision  turns  to  thee! 

Y'es! — oft  thy  smile's  remembcr'd  light 
Illumes  the  darkness  of  my  soul. 
In  the  calm  hours  of  "stilly  night," 
When  Kancy  reigns  without  control  I 
Oil  do  the  morning  stars  surprise 
('lliose  ling'ring  gems  pale  da) light  knows,) 
^ly  vigils, — ere  these  wakeful  eyes. 
Have  lasted  Sliiniher's  brief  reposel 

They  bear  me  on  from  place  to  place; 

From  rustic  scene  to  lighted  hall. 

And,  if  Joy's  sunshine  cross  my  face, 

Deem  that  I  have  forgotten  all! 

lint  wroii:;  they  deem!  —  unquaircd  by  me, 

Lethe's  oblivious  wave  may  (low; 

I  would  nol  lose  one  thou;;ht  of  thee. 

For  all  that  pleasure  could  bestow! 

Thy  memory!— 'tis  the  ligiit  that  flings 
Itadiaiu-e, — where  darkness  else  had  been, 
'I'bc  link  to  which  my  spirit  clings, 
'I'o  diaw  it  from  this  mortal  scene; 
It  is  the  one  inspiring  thought. 
From  all  earth's  erosser  passions  free; 
The  whispcr'd  Hope,  with  rapture  fraught, 
That  where  thou  art— I  yet  may  bel 


They  who  would  bid  my  fancy  range, 
Frcmi  dwelling  on  thy  mem'ry  here, 
^Vhat  do  they  offer  in  exchange, 
'J'bat  I  could  cherish  half  so  dear? 
My  guide  on  earth,  my  hope  in  heaven, 
'i'he  pilot  of  Life's  darken'd  hour; 
Oh!  say — what  bliss  has  pleasure  given. 
To  equal  Sorrow's  hallowing  power? 


SFOB.TIZ7G  OIiXO. 


PORT  TOBACCO  RACES. 

The  fall  races  of  the  Jocky  Club  of  Prince  George, 
Charles,  and  St.  Mary's  counties,  commenced  on 
Tuesday,  October  28th,  and  we  hear,  afforded  great 
fpnrt.  The  first  day's  race,  four  mile  heats,  for  a 
[lurse  of  S200,waswon  by  Graec/iiis  Junior,  belonging 
In  ;\lr.  Edelin,  beating  ftlr.  Baden's  horse  Gabriel, 
Governor  Spring's  liorse  Fo,cstcr,  and  Mr.  Lloyd's 
horse  Cornwallis.  The  Hrst  heat  was  run  in  7m. 
51)s.;  the  second  heat  in  8m. 

The  second  day's  purse,  of  §150,  two  mile  heats, 
was  taken  by  Governor  Sprigg's  Forester,  in  three 
heats,  Mr.  Hamilton's  Combiiialioii  winning  the  first 
heat. 

Doctor  Tyler's  horse  Punch  and  Mr.  Lloyd's 
Clara  Fiihcr,  were  also  beaten  in  this  race,  the  lat- 
ter running  Combination  very  bard  the  first  heat. 

'I'he  third  day,  a  saddle  and  bridle  were  run  for, 
and  won  by  a  bay  horse  of  Mr-  T.  Seinmes,  in  five 
heats  of  a  mile  each.  [.Vol.  Intel. 


PEDIGREE  OF  ARCHIBALD. 

.1.  S.  Skikneh,  Esq.,  .Vovember  10,  )«JR. 

Sir, — The  pedigree  of  the  imported  horse  Archi- 
bald is  inquired  for  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer.  You  will  find  the  pedigree  of  Archi- 
bald in  the  l3lh  No.  vol.  lOlli,  (now  publishing,)  of 
the  American  Farmer.  I  furnished  jou  with  the 
pedigree  of  the  imported  horse  Alexander,  at  tbo 
same  time.  Both  horses  were  imported  by  Ml. 
Wm.  Smalley,  of  Spotsylvania,  Virginia. 

With  much  respect,  yours,  J. 


(From  late  F.nglish  Papers.) 
GllEAT  FOOT  RACE. 
On  Monday  allernoon.  the  long-talked  of  match 
between  Sheppard  and  Stevenson,  for  400/.  a-side,  a 
length  of  ten  miles,  came  off  on  Lord's  Cricket 
Ground,  St.  John's  Wood.  At  a  little  alter  five 
o'clock  the  Ivvo  compelitl)r^  made  their  appearanr« 
ready  to  start.  They  each  wore  a  jiair  of  short 
cotton  drawers.  Not  long  past  five  o'clock  they 
started.  Slieppard,  as  usual,  bounded  off  with  pood 
heart;  Stevenson  was  rather  more  in  a  flutter,  hut 
confident  enough,  and  allhoui'h  Shep[>ard  had  th« 
lead  at  starting:,  within  the  distance  of  the  first  and 
second  miles  Stevenson  passed  him;  but  Sheppard 
shortly  afler  reco\cred  his  first  place,  and  took  Iho 
lead,  which  he  kept  til!  the  filth  mile,  on  which  bet* 
had  depended,  had  been  completed.  Afler  Iho 
eighth  mile,  Stevenson  took  the  lead,  and  kept  it 
till  the  race  was  finished.  The  advantages  on  either 
side  throughout  the  race  never  exceeded  a  couple 
of  steps,  and  frequently  not  half  that  distance. — 
The  ground  was  so  laid  out  that  il  required  (h» 
space  to  be  three  times  run  over  to  comph  le  a  mile. 
When  within  about  200  yards  of  the  finish,  Shep- 
pard was  within  two  steps  of  Stevenson,  and  then 
the  grand  tug  commenced.  Sheppard  let  out,  and 
Stevenson  increased  his  mettle;  each  went  to  their 
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1  utmott  spccil.  !SlcviMisoii  g;.iiii<'(l  i;rouiiil  at  fvery 
I  •Iridr,  and  ShepparJ  in  C()iiHl  proportion  rell  oil. 
At  the  winninK  point,  when  8ti>vfnson  had  reached 
the  Rosl,  he  had  outstripped  Sheppanl  about  30 
jard*.  The  di^tance  of  ten  niiUs  was  completed 
in  5S  minutes  and  J.l  seconds.  At  startinp,  six  to 
four  had  been  betlcil  on  Sheppanl;  but  after  the 
race  had  commenced  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
l^ttinf;  on  a  bel;  for  from  tho  soundness  of  wind 
and  the  easy  action  which  Stevenson  exhibited,  be 
lamedialeljr  became  the  favourite. 

A  few  days  aRO,  Peter  McMullcn  walked  tlO 
nitri  on  the  Town  Moor  here,  within  14  hours. — 
This  ercning, (Monday,)  Mary  McMullcn,  his  mam- 
ma, a  woman  of  l!!.  is  to  coiuiuenec  walking  9^ 
■ilea  in  it  successive  hours.  [Tynt  Mercury. 


SUSCBZiIiArJEOUS. 


CLIMATE  OF  OHIO. 

[We  publish  the  following  interes'.inir  abstract 
from  a  meteorological  journal  of  Doctor  Hildrelh, 
of  Marietta,  Ohio — and  should  be  glad  to  furnish, 
•Iso,  the  result  of  like  observations  made  in  Balti- 
more during  the  same  period.  Facts,  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  its  effects  in  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  our  country,  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  utefui  influence  on  agriculture.) 
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(I'rocn  the  New  York  Statesman.) 

On  Black  Uviino  as  applied  to  Woollcn  Cloth 

AND  Hats. 

llie  dyeing  of  black  has  deteriorated  so  miirh 
williin  the  last  forty  years  in  F.nKlaiid,  and  in  this 
country  as  the  copyl^t  of  England,  that  the  colours 
would  be  considereil  as  unwearable,  were  not  the 
clollis  as  evanescent  in  their  fabric  as  the  colours 
arc  fugitive.  The  taint  miserable  colours  given  to 
the  blacks  in  the  present  day  has  been  mainly  tlir 
result  of  the  prevailing  passion  lor  cheap  cooils.  To 
iiiitt  and  indulge  that  ridiculous  iinprofilalile  pas- 
siiiM,  the  manufacturer  has  been  coriipelled  gradually 
to  make  his  goods  in  the  most  llmisy  manner,  and 
llie  dyer  to  make  his  colour  at  as  low  a  rale  as  pos- 
sible. So  much  has  the  dyeing  of  black  been  low- 
ered in  the  West  of  England,  that  a  piece  of  twenty 
yards  of  broad  cloth,  which  forty  years  since  was 
charged  thirty  shillings,  is  now  done  for  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence,  and  the  dyer  makes  nearly  the 
same  profit  now  as  he  did  then. 

Before  the  year  1790,  all  the  black  cloths  dyed  in 
England,  excepting  the  coarsest  grades,  were  color- 
ed blue  in  the  woad  vat  previous  to  their  receiving 
the  black  dye;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  nut 
galls  was  used  with  logwood,  &c.  in  finishinK  the  co- 
lour. All  the  black  cloths  brought  from  England, 
have  a  while  and  a  blue  rose  near  the  head  end-  The 
white  rose  was  designed  to  show  that  the  cloth  was 
while  previously  to  its  being  dyed  blue;  for,  as  cloths 
dyed  other  colours,  if  found  defective,  were  usually 
dyed  black  to  cover  their  imperfections,  and  as  re- 
pealed colourings  were  found  to  injure  the  texture 
of  the  goods,  the  dealers  would  not  give  the  same 
price  for  cloths  without  the  white  rose.  The  blue 
ro^e  was  designed  to  show  that  it  had  received  the 
blue  dye,  and  the  colour  of  the  rose  was  considered 
a  criterion  of  the  depth  of  the  blue  given.  The 
white  anil  blue  roses  arc  still  preserved;  but  the 
blue  is  never  put  on,  except  by  dipping  a  corner  of 
the  cloth  in  the  blue  vat,  and  by  lying  a  rose  on  that 
part.  Nulgalls,  which  were  found  to  give  perma- 
nency to  the  colours,  have  also  been  exploded  as 
loo  expensive;  and  the  blacks  now  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, are  dyed  with  only  logwood,  fustic,  and  sumach. 
The  latter  being  the  only  material  in  the  coni|iosi- 
lion  that  has  any  tendency  to  impart  the  least  de- 
gree of  permanency  to  the  colour,  and  that  is  ne- 
cessarily used  in  such  small  portions,  to  preserve 
the  blue  bloom  of  the  now  fashionable  colours,  us  to 
have  but  little  effect  in  checking  the  fugitive  dye  of 
the  logwood. 

The  French  and  the  Germans  have  always  made 
much  better  bl.ick.and  given  to  that  colour  a  far 
greater  degree  of  |iermaicency  than  the  English.  I 
am  aware  that  this  opinion  will  be  considered  as 
high  treason  by  English  agents,  through  whose  in- 
lluence  the  most  flimsy  goods,  and  llie  most  misera- 
ble colours,  have  become  fishionable  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  public  taste  in  this  particular,  been  ma- 
terially vitiated.  To  prove  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  I  need  only  request  any  citizen,  who  h.isan 
opportunity  of  doing  it,  to  compare  an  English  black 
that  has  been  worn  three  months  with  a  French 
black  that  has  been  worn  the  same  lime. 

The  colour  put  on  hats  is  even  more  fugitive  than 
that  put  on  the  cloth;  and  it  is  high  time  that  oui 
djers,  both  of  woollens  and  hats,  should  pursue  some 
mode  of  giiing  more  body  and  permanency  to  their 
colours.  The  primary  object  of  this  essay  is,  to  show 
them  how  this  can  be  eflected,  without  any  addition- 
al expense  to  the  opeiator.  1  am  aware  that  it  tvuuld 
be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  bring  our  dj  ers 
back  to  the  old  expensive  but  highly  permanent 
process  of  giving  a  wo.idblue  to  their  goods  before 
colouring  lliem  black,  fir  the  [lublic  taste  has  be 
come  so  highly  vitiated  by  the  passion  for  cheap 
goods,  that  til  mness  of  fabric,  body,  and  permanen- 
cy of  colour,  and  every  other  quality  that  gives  to 


them  an  inlriniic  value,  arc  now  never   taken  into 
coiivideraliun. 

.\s  Ktving  B  blue  ground  ii  out  of  the  quesllon, 
and  as  the  nut-galls,  ihc  next  most  permanent  mode, 
mii-t  also  he  re«igned  as  too  ruprnsive,  I  have  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  our  dyrrt  to  a  material  grow 
ini;  abunilaiitly  in  this  cuuiilry,  which  nn!>wrrs  even 
a  belter  purpose  than  nulgalls, and  will  colt  no  mora 
than  the  process  now  pursued. 

Most  persons  livinK  in  the  interior  of  the  roimlry 
know  that  the  hark  of  the  swamp  maple  will  make 
cood  black  ink,  lhou;;h  lliey  may  not  be  aware  thai 
lour  iiouiids  of  this  b:ul<,  ilried  and  groiinil,  are  equal 
III  one  |)Oundof  the  best  galls.  The  black  obtained 
from  this  bark  is  equally  as  permanent  as  that  from 
trails,  and  as  the  bark  t;ives  a  much  smaller  porlioD 
of  extraneous  precipitate,  it  will  clean  better,  and 
make  a  much  brighter  colour.  Those  dyers  who 
formerly  used  nut-i;alls  will  know  what  quantity  of 
swamp  maple  to  use  to  a  given  quantity  of  logwood; 
but  I  would  8ug:;esl  to  more  modern  dyers  to  leave 
out  one  pound  of  logwood  fur  every  pound  of  bark 
used  by  them. 

Some  few  of  our  woollen  dyers  have,  at  my  sag- 
geslion,  used  the  maple  bark  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  their  colours  are  much  esteemed  both  by  deal- 
ers and  consumers.  Should  the  colours  prore  loo 
blue,  they  may  be  altered  to  any  hue  by  the  use  of 
sumach  or  alder  bark.  W.   P. 


^ZIS  ir^SSfilSlSs 


Baltimore,  Fridat.  November  14,  1828. 


^-  The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Societv,  which 
was  to  have  been  held  yesterday  at  Homewood,  the 
residence  of  Chailcs  Carroll,  Jr.,  Esq.,  is  postponed 
to  Thursday  next,  the  2Uth  inst.,  at  the  same  place. 


^y-  Two  pair  of  fine  knit  woollen  hose,  marked 
R.  B,  and  a  fine  wrought  silk  fishing  line  with  a  hook 
attached,  were  lost  at  the  late  Agricultural  Fair.  It 
is  supposed  they  were  carried  off  by  mistake  in  the 
hurry  of  removing  the  articles  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture. Any  person  ha\iiii;  them,  or  any  of  them,  in 
possession,  will  confer  a  favour  by  sending  them  to 
the  office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


Captain  Basil  Hall  has  aildressed  a  Icllcr  to  the 
Editor  of  the  t'o/ci^oiiiartJI/ciCMi-i/.  correcting  a  state- 
ment whieli  has  been  made  res|ii'Cting  the  distance 
travelled  by  him  in  America.  Captain  Hall  says, 
"I  left  Liverpool  on  the  17th  of  April,  1827,  and 
landed  again  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the 
2'2d  of  July,  I82S,  making  the  whole  interval  fifteen 
months  and  five  days,  in  which  time  the  distances 
gone  over  were  as  fi>llows: 

By  land  conveyances,  -         -         S588 

By  steam  vessels,  -         -         -     SiSl 

Total  distance  travelled  in  America     8S'25  miles. 
Then  for  the  two  sea  voyages,  say     7673 

Which  makes  the  whole     -  16,500 

So  iDuch  for  my  'walk.'  as  the  papers  Call  it;  but 
as  for  the  'Book,'— which  I  learn  Irom  the  sam« 
source  is  in  the  press,  I  can  only  say  that  nut  una 
line  of  It  is  yet  written." 


I.MPORTANT  News  from  Colombia. 
By  the  packet  brig  'I'ampico,  arrived  at  New 
New  York  on  Saturday  last,  from  Carlhagcna,  in- 
formation Was  brought  that  on  the  morning  of  Ibe 
■ifilh  of  September  an  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Bogota,  headad  by  the  lale  Vice-president  Sanlao- 
der  and  GeneAl  IPadilla,  having  for  its  object  tha 
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assmiinalion  o(  Bolivar  and  a  revolution  in  the  go- 
vcriimeiit,  at  the  head  qI'  uliicli  Saiilandtr  was  to 
be  placed.  Fadllla  was  in  prison  at  the  lin]e,a«ait- 
ing  his  trial  for  his  conduct  in  Carthai;ciia  in  March 
last.  Colonels  Ferguson  and  Bolivar  uite  murder- 
ed, and  the  Liberator  saved  liimsell  IVom  a  like  fate 
by  escapin;;  from  a  b:ick  uimlow  of  the  palace. 
He  was  pur.siicd,  but  hid  himself  under  a  bridge, 
where  he  reaiaiiied  in  water  to  the  middle,  three 
hours,  till  his  partisans  drove  out  the  conspirators. 

A  brigade  C/f  Artillery  was  sediiced  from  their  al- 
legiance and  bribed  by  the  eonspiratois — their  re- 
ward was  to  be  the  plunder  of  all  the  Ibreigners  in 
the  city,  who  would  probably  all  have  been  massa- 
cred, had  the  conspirators  succeeded.  I'he  latter 
were,  however,  repulsed,  and  order  was  restored.— 
Many  arrests  had  taken  place  at  the  latest  dates,  and 
some  executions,  and  the  bloody  scenes  were  pro- 
gressing. Sanlaiider  was  ordered  for  execution. — 
A  letter  adds,  "every  thing  very  dull  and  no  chance 
of  improvement." 

A  letter  from  Carthagena,  under  date  of  October 
8,  says: — "The  last  private  advises  from  Bogota 
state  that  the  execution  of  I'adilla  and  Iloonienl 
would  take  place  on  the  following  day.  The  execu- 
tion of  S.iNTANi)ER  was  to  lake  place  as  soon  after  as 
the  necessary  formalities  could  be  gone  through 
with." 


(From  the  American  of  Wednesday  ) 
The   Flour  akt  Grain  Market. 

The  advanced  prices  of  Flour,  alluded  to  in  our 
Review  at  the  close  of  the  last  week,  have  been, 
subsequently,  (ully  supported  in  this  market.  On 
Monday  morning  small  sales  of  Howard  street  fioui 
were  made  from  the  stores  at  ij.!)  per  barrel.  Yes- 
terday the  wagon  price  for  this  description  was 
J9.2D,  at  which  rale  it  was  readily  t;iketi;  and  hold- 
ers were  asking,  from  the  stores,  Sid  per  barrel.— 
The  itjck  of  Howard  street  flour  is  quite  light,  and 
the  supplies  come  in  moderately.  On  Monday  af- 
ternoon, two  lots  compriring  800  barnls  City  Mills 
(lour  were  sold  at  jD.oO,  cash.  We  heard  of  no 
transactions  yesterday;  holders  demand  ^10  per 
barrel. 

Sales  of  good  red  u-heal  were  made  yesterday,  at 
$l.!)5aft'i01  per  barrel.  Sales  of  ri/e  at  (i7  cents. 
Sales  of  ci»n  at  (j'2  a  6j  rents. 

A  sale  of  iOO  barrels  first  proof  t«/us/fei/  was  also 
made  yesterday,  at  28  cents  per  gallon. 

Our  correspondents  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  have  forwarded  us,  in  a:'.ticipalion  of 
their  regular  publication,  the  following  particulars 
respecting  the  stale  of  the  markets  in  New  Yoik,  at 
the  close  of  the  week; 

F^i.oiiR  continued  through  tlie  week  the  article 
of  principal  interest;  prices  advanceil  rapidly  from 
ilay  to  d.iy  nnlil  Frid.iy,  when  they  stood  ((.i  aboie 
our  report  on  Monday,  and  sales  were  madeol  Canal 
at  y  5  8.  aiiij  choiee  brands  at  jlO.  Ilowaid  stii:et, 
i'M  a  gin,  and  all  other  kinds  at  J'Jl.  On  Saturday 
the  same  prices  were  maintain!  d  uilh  however,  but 
few  sales.  There  seemed  a  disposilion  to  pause  for 
a  while.  'J'he  stork  is  very  small,  so  thai  whither 
the  expectations  of  speculators  are  realized  oi  dis- 
appointed, no  great  damage  is  likijy  to  ensue,  lor  an 
invoice  of  all  the  parcels  in  maikel  li  inade  alglO  per 
bhi.  would  har.lly  foot  up  V-i"'.Oi)0.  'l"he  accounts 
from  Kurnpe  speak  every  whire  o(  an  advance  in  pii- 
ces,  bul  we  notice  that  in  several  places  large  (pi-in 
tilicH  of  wheat  were  brought  (oiwaril,  and  in  one 
market  at  least  the  supplies  were  larger  than  had 
been  known  for  years.  Ilyc  Flour  aihanced  to  &U 
a  i,  at  which  prices  sales  weie  ell.elcd.  Indian 
Meal  also  advanced;  bbls.  Heie  sold  at  JJi  and 
hhds,  at  910. 

Grain. —  10,000  bushels  of  Southern  Wheat  were 
lold  on  Saturday  at  $1.9J3  cash.a  hiaber  price  than 


was  obtained  on  any  oilier  day.  There  «ere  no  ar- 
rivals of  Gennessee,  but  we  learn  that  a  sale  wa-~ 
made  in  Albany  of  iiOOO  bushels  at  g2.  Considerabk 
R)e  Mas  sold  at  80  and  81  cents,  which  is  an  ad 
vance  of  12  cents.  Corn  also  advanced,  and  was 
suld  at  GO  c<  nts  for  Northern  and  50  cents  for  South- 
ern;  Barley  sold  at  70  cents,  and  Oats  at  36  cents. 

(From  the  Alexandria  (Jazette  of  Tuesday.) 
Flour. — The  price  of  Flour  iluring  the  early  part 
of  last  week  fluclualed  from  6.75  to  j.7.00  until  the 
news  from  England  lo  the  3d  of  October  was  receiv- 
ed; it  then  advanced  to  j^S.OO,  at  which  price  it  clos- 
ed on  Saturday  from  wagons.  The  news  received 
yesterday  by  the  Leeds,  up  to  the  8lh  of  October, 
advising  ol  a  further  advance  in  England  in  the  price 
of  grain,  has  had  the  eH'ect  to  advance  the  price  ol 
(lour — To-day  50  cents  from  wagons  upon  Satur 
day's  prices.  Some  small  sales  have  been  ed'ecled 
Jo-day  at  $8,621   to  8.75;  holders  generally  ask  ^9. 

(From  the  American  of  yesterday.) 

In  making  our  inquiries  relative  to  the  maricefs, 
we  (Jnd  that  the  prices  of  (lour  were  not  as  well  sup- 
ported yesterday  as  on  the  two  |)reeedin«  days  ol 
the  present  week.  The  prevailinst  price  of  Howard 
street  (lour  from  (he  wagons,  was  j>9  per  barrel,  be- 
ing a  reducdon  of  25  cenis  per  barrel  from  the  rale 
of  the  previous  day.  A  sale  of  200  barrels  How- 
ard street  was  made  yesterday  at  9.12J,  and  another 
lot  at  9.25.  Supplies  of  this  description  have  been 
coming  in  quite  li  eely  since  Tuesday  at  noon,  a  cir- 
cumstance naturally  lo  be  expected  in  the  present 
stale  of  the  markets.  In  City  JMills  (lour  we  have 
heard  of  no  transactions. 

A  cargo  of  ichiU  wheal  was  sold  yesterday  at 
^2.02  per  pushel.  Corn  experienced  no  alteration 
from  Tuesday's  prices— 62  a  65  cents  per  bushel. 
A  sale  of  Susquehannah  Darky  was  made  yester- 
day at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

I'he  (lour  market  of  New  York,  on  Monday  at 
noon,  is  thus  spoki  r.  ol  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"Flour,  to  say  the  most,  is  no  higher  this  morn- 
ing, and  we  think  that  sellers,  Ih.iugh  very  ready  to 
accept  ihe  prices  quoted  in  our  review  of  this  morn- 
ing, have  been  able  lo  elTect  but  few  if  any  sales." 

VINEYARD  FOR  SALE. 

Containing  between  6  and  8O0O  Grape  vines  of  the 
most  approved  kinds,  for  [able  and  wine  (principally  ta- 
ble) most  of  tliem  imported  from  Europe  expressly  for 
this  establishment,  and  are  warranted  to  be.nr  ripe 
grapes.  It  is  about  ten  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  in  a 
very  favourable  situation  and  soil. 

The  Farm  contains  between  90  and  100  acres,  of 
which  about  one  half  is  young  thriving  timber;  about  10 
acres  of  meadow.  It  has  a  good  two  story  frame  house 
and  barn;  a  pump  of  exeelleiit  water  near  the  door:  se- 
veral springs,  and  a  small  never  failing  stieain  of  water 
nhiniiig  through  the  place;  the  fences  are  mostly  new 
and  in  good  order;  a  marl  bed  is  on  the  premises. 

Such  as  may  wish  to  embark  in  the  cullivatiun  of 
grapes  may  here  obtain  vvliat  has  cost  the  present  pro- 
prietor years  of  labour  and  expense  lo  bring  to  its  pre- 
sent decree  of  perfection  and  who  is  induei  d  to  sell  it 
only  because  his  oceupation  in  the  city  \ull  n\  luturc 
make  il  inconvenient  lor  him  to  give  that  peisimal  at- 
tciitiun  to  the  business  nhich  such  a  concern  will  ne- 
cessarily retpiire.  'Jo  a  purchaser  not  llioruughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  culture  of  grapes  all  necessary  infor- 
ii,:ition  will  be  gi\en.  bhouidn  suitably  'pialilied  te- 
nant appi)  before  the  viiiejard  is  sold,  it  will  be  rented 
on  a  lease  of  ten  to  twerily  _\ejrs,  or  for  any  shorter  pe- 
riod. No  tenant  need  apidy  wlio  cannot  furiii-.h  un- 
doubted testimonials  of  his  ability  lo  manage  such  a  con- 
cern, but  such  an  one  nia)  have  Ihc  vineyard  upon  ad- 
vantageous terms  as  the  owner  would  prefer  thai  to 
selling.  In  case  of  a  sale  the  terms  of  payment  will  he 
maile  very  easy  to  the  purchaser. 

All  conimuiiiealions  sent  lo  the  subscriber,  post  paid, 
will  receive  prompt  alleiition. 

SAMUEL  WEBB,   Ao.  306,  Mulberry  siretl, 

Not.  U  PiiiLALiELruiA. 


TO  FARMERS. 
The  subscriber  has  finished  on  hand,  Wheal  Fans,  on 
the  Scotch  principle  improved,  and  warranted  eijnal  10 
any  that  can  be  procured  in  the  city;  Patent  Cylindri- 
cal, and  Common  Straw  Cutlers;  a  full  assortment  ot 
(.ideon  Davis'  Improved  Ploughs,  and  Improved  Bar- 
share  Ploughs;  Patent  Corn  Shcllers;  Harrows;  va- 
rious Cultivators  lor  Corn,  Tobacco,  &c  ;  Brown's 
Patent  Vertical  Wool  Spinners;  Shovel  and  Substra- 
tum Ploughs,  and  Swingle  Trees;  Cast  steel  Axes,  Mat- 
tocks, Picks  and  (;ruhhing  Hoes;  superior  Oil  Stones, 
&c.;  Cast-iron  Plough  Points  and  Heel  Pieces,  for  Da- 
vis' ploughs,  always  on  hand  lo  supfily  those  that  mav 
want.  JONATHAN   S.   EASTMAN,  ' 

Ao.  36  Frallst.,  liallimorr. 
P.  S.  .Agents  for  J.  S.  Eastman,  where  gentlcDien  can 
leave  their  orders. 
Messrs.  Jona.  Alden,  Philadelphia. 

Barr,  Auchincloss  &  Co.  New  York. 

David  I.  Burr,  Richmond,  Va. 

Randolph  Webb,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  &  C.  Burckmyer,  Charleston. 

Dr.  ^V.  W.  Anderson,  Slalcsburg,  S.  C. 

J.  G.  Herbert,  Savannah,  Geo. 


BAXiTIXSORB  FSICES  OUBREXVT. 

Cojreeled  for  Ihe  ^Imericun  Farmer,  by  EdtrardJ.   Hlllson 
Sf  Co.  Commission  J\lerchanls  and  Ptanleis'  Jtgenlf, 

St-  4,  B<nvl!/*4  ivhuTf. 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $3.00  a  6.00— ordinary,  2.50  a  S. 50 
— red,  3.50  0  4.50 — fine  red,  6.00  a  7.00 — wrapping, 
4.00  n  S.OO— Ohioordinary,3  00n4.00— good  red  span- 
gled, 6.00  a  8.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00— hue  yellow,  10.00 
a  .'0.00 — Virginia,  2.50  a  8.00 — Rapahaimock  2.75  a  3. ii' 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  5.00. 

Floor — while  wheat  family,  glO.-SO  a  11.00 — super. 
Howard-st  9.00n9.J5;  city  mills,  8.50  a  S. 75;  Susque- 
hanna, none — Corn  Meal,  per  bbl.  3.00 — Grain,  be>l 
ri  d  wheat,  1.95  n  -.'.00 — best  while  wheat,  i.05  a  2.10— 
onl'y  lo  good,  1.75  a  1.90 — Corn,  old,  .6i  a  .65 — new 
corn,  .lb  a  .60— in  ear,  bbl.  i.OO  a  2.76 — Rte,  bush.  .60  a 
.115— Oats  .22  a  .24— Bkans  .75  a  1.00— Peas  .45  o.5S  — 
Clover  seed,  5.00  a  5.50 —Ti.mothv,  I.75o2.25 — Orch- 
A«D  Grass  1.75  0  2.50 — Herd's  1.00  n  I. SO — Lucerne  37:^ 
a  .50  lb. — Barley,  .60  a  62 — Flaxseed,  .75o  .80— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .9  a.  10 — Lou.  .13  a  .14— .Mabama,  .lOa  .1 1  — 
Mississippi  .11  a  .13— North  Carolina,.  10  a  .1 1— Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .lOi— Whiskey,  hhds.  Isl  proof,  .27 — bbls.  .28 
a  .29— Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  a.  16— wash- 
ed, .18  a  .20— crossed,  .20  a  .22— three-quarter,  .25  a 
.30— full  do.  .30  a  .50,  aceord'g  lo  qiial  — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  S210s  212;  Country, dew-rolled,  136  a  140— waler- 
rolted,  170a  190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  I, bbl. 
5  75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.2» 
a  6.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  2.87^  n  3.00;  No.  2,  2  25 
a  2.50- Mackerel,  No.  I,  5.50;  No.  2,  5.00;  No.  S,  4.00 
— Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  a  II;  do.  E.  Shore, 
.12i— hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9— Feathers,  .26  0  .28— 
Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  Ion,  $3,374  a  3  •' 
ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef,  4.50. 

There  is  a  little  depression  in  the  grain  market  \f'- 
terday,  but  red  wheat  cannot  be  quoted  higher  than 
JI.95  n  2.00;  ordinary  lo  good  at  1.75  a  1.90  Howard-«t. 
flour,  out  of  stores,  9.00  a  9.25;  city  mills,  8  50  a  8.75. 
A  cargo  of  Susquehanna  (lour  has  just  arrived  and 
stored.  X\  hiskey  has  advanced  ono  cent  to-duy,  and 
may  be  quoted  at  2"  els.  in  hhds.  and  28  to  29  in  bbls. 


Contents  of  this  nlmber. 

Answers  to  some  of  Ihe  Queries  relating  to  Agriru: 
lure,  by  Calvin  Jones,  of  North  Carolina;  concluded — 
Rearing  Horses,  with  the  treatment  of  the  Foal— Good 
Farming  in  .Massachusells — Catllc  Show  in  Wasi.inglon, 
Pennsjivania,  Extract  from  Report,  with  Weight  of 
Cattle— Reprirt  lo  llir  Anierican  Inslilote  on  the  Cul- 
ture of  Silk,  by  Felix  Pascalis,  M.  D.— Mulberry  Tree» 
for  Sale — Female  Education,  Irregular  Conililion  of  the 
profession  of  Teaching — Character  of  Oliver  Cromwell'i 
Wife — Poetry,  Lay  of  the  .Mourner — Port  Tobacco  Ra- 
ces— Archibald — Great  Fool  Race  in  I'.nijland — Climate 
in  Ohio— On  Black  D)e,  as  ap|  lied  to  Woollen  Cloth* 
and  Hals — Editorial — Latest  Foreign   News — Prices. 
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.aGRXCUIiTURXl. 


(From  Loudon's  Encyclopicditt  of  AgricullUM.) 
OF  TRAINING  HORSES. 

(t'<m(iiiiieiI/rom  ji.  "~i.) 
Horttt  are  trained  for  various  purposes,  but  prin- 
cipally for  carrtiiig  our  persons  or  «lr;«»ine  our 
burdens.  Foriiierly,  bunlens  were  principally  borne 
on  the  back  by  pack-horses;  but  llic  improvements 
in  our  roads  have  removed  tlieni  from  the  back,  to 
macliines  called  carriages,  draivn  liy  means  of  har- 
ness applied  over  the  person  of  (lie  horse.  Under 
>addle,  we  train  hor«es  as  racers,  hunters,  hack- 
nies,  or  troop  liorses.  In  harness  we  use  them  in 
coaches,  stapes,  chariots,  and  various  lighter  vehi- 
cles, or  we  employ  them  in  wagons,  carts,  ploughs, 
and  various  oilier  a(;ricullural  or  commercial  ma- 
chines. Horses  are  lield  in  ol>eilience  by  means  of 
bridles,  with  appendages  called  reins,  which  arc 
long  or  short,  as  used  in  ridinj;  or  driving.  Horses 
are  directed  and  ureed  forward  by  wliip,  spur,  and 
language;  and  they  are  chastised  by  the  same  means. 
The  directive  /a;ig-i/(ig«  ti.if  J  to  horses  ought  to  be 
every  where  the  same,  which  is  the  more  easily  ac- 
conDplisiied,  as  words  or  phrases  are  sutTicieDt  for 
giving  every  requisite  direction  to  a  horse.  The 
first  of  these  words  may  be  "on,"  or  go  on,  or  mere- 
ly the  common  chuck  of  the.  tongue,  &c.,  as  used 
by  all  coachmen  in  the  world;  the  second  to  make 
the  horse  go  to  the  right-hand  side,  "right-hand;" 
Ibe  third,  to  the  left-hand  side,  "left-hand;"  the 
fourth,  to  make  them  stop,  may  be  "stop,"  or  "stand 
itill."  Any  attempt  to  modify  these  directions, 
ought  to  be  given  in  the  correct  language  of  the 
country,  and  not  in  provincial  words,  a3  go  on, 
slowly,  briskly,  rigbthand.  a  little  round,  or  turn, 
left-faaiid,  a  little,  or  left-hand  and  round,  stop,  or 
stand  gently,  &c.  As  a  proof  that  only  four  words 
•re  requisite  for  giving  every  requisite  direction  to 
horses,  we  may  mention  that  foreigners  in  Stock- 
holm, Petersburgh,  and  Moscow,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  language,  require  only  four  corresponding 
words  of  Swedish  or  Russian,  to  direct  the  native 
coachmen  and  sledge  drivers  to  any  street,  house, 
or  place,  the  situation  of  which  they  know  by  the 
maps,  or  otherwise. 

The  three  natural  and  ordinary  movements  of 
horsei  are,  walking,  trotting,  and  galloping,  to  «  hich 
some  horses  naturally  add  anotiier,  which  is  knotvn 
by  the  name  of  "ambling,"  or  "pacing;"  the  trot  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  natural  motion  of  a  horse;  but 
the  pace,  and  even  the  gallop,  are  most  easy  to  the 
rider. 

In  training  saddle  AorsM,  the  first  thing  is  to  make 
them  familiar  »vilh  man,  and  other  general  objects, 
tnd  which  is  best  effected  at  the  earliest  periods, 
which  then  saves  almost  all  the  trouble  of  breaking, 
and  docility  follows  as  a  matter  of  course:  to  effect 
this,  the  greatest  kindness  should  be  used  to  the 
colts  from  the  moment  they  are  dropped:  they 
should  be  accustomed  to  be  handled,  should  be  fed 
with  bread,  patted  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
have  light  matters  put  on  their  heads  and  backs, 
and  objects  uf  different  colours  and  forms  should 
be  shown  them  tvilh  caution.  While  at  fool,  llie 
mare  and  foal  should  be  led  out  into  roails,  and 
where  carriages  pass,  during  which  lime  nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  intimidate  the  foal.  By  this 
management,  the  animal  will  be  easily  prepared 
for  the  future  operations;  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
single  foal  the  ploughed  land  farmer  breeds,  and 
which  daily  follows  the  mother  in  her  work,  as  it 
were,  breaks  itself 

Backing  is  the  next  operation,  and  if  the  colt  has 
been  judiciously  used,  and  taught  familiarity  and 
docility  by  early  handling  and  kindness,  it  is  by  no 
means  difficull.  It  should  be  commenced  before 
the  colt  is  two  and  a  hill  or  three  years  old.     'ibe 
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first  backing  of  h  horse  is  u  thing  of  greiit  conse- 
quence, as  his  value  afterwards  very  much  depends 
on  it.  The  applicatum  of  the  sadille  should  be  gra- 
dually dune, and  without  alarm  to  the  horse.  After 
a  colt  lias  become  habituated  to  the  saitdic  and  bri 
die,  and  has  been  exercised  sume  tini<-,  morning 
and  evening,  in  them,  and  become  somewhat  obe- 
dient, he  is  to  be  taken  to  some  ploughed  lands; 
ihe,  lighter  the  better;  he  must  be  mailc  to  trot  ovuj- 
these  in  the  hand  sullleienl  to  slightly  tire  him. 
This  should  be  at  first  done  in  a  cavesson  to  insure 
obedience,  care  being  taken  that  all  the  tackling  be 
good  and  firm,  and  every  thing  in  its  due  and  pro 
per  place;  then  a  person  is  to  hold  his  head  and 
another  to  mount  him;  but  this  must  by  no  means 
lie  done  suddenly,  or  at  a  jerk,  but  very  gradually 
and  slowly,  by  several  risings  and  heavings.  If  he 
hear  this  patiently,  the  person  is  to  seat  himself 
(Irmly  on  his  back;  but  if  he  be  troublesome  and 
not  lame  enough,  the  person  is  to  forbear  Ihe  at- 
tempt to  mount,  itnd  he  is  to  be  trotted  in  the  hand 
over  the  same  ploughed  lands  again, till  he  is  more 
fatigued  and  willing  to  receive  the  rider  quietly  on 
his  back:  when  this  is  done,  the  person  who  is  on 
his  back,  must  encourage  him,  and  the  man  who 
lias  his  head  must  lead  him  a  few  paces  (brward, 
all  the  while  encouraging  him.  The  feet  arc  to  be 
lilted  well  in  the  stirrups,  and  the  Iocs  turned  out; 
afterwards  the  rider  is  to  shrink  and  move  himself 
in  the  saddle,  and  the  person  who  holds  his  head  is  to 
withdraw  his  hand  a  little  farther  from  Ihe  mouth. 
As  the  rider  moves  his  toes  forward,  the  bolder  must 
move  him  forward  with  Ihe  rein,  till  he  is  njade  to 
apprehend  the  rider's  motion  of  body  and  foot,  which 
must  always  go  together,  and  with  spirit,  and  will 
go  forward  without  the  other's  assistance,  and  stay 
upon  Ihe  restraint  of  the  rider's  bands.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  let  him  be  cherished,  and  again  have 
grass  and  bread  to  eat;  and  then  let  the  rider  mount 
and  alight  several  times,  encouraging  him  between 
each  time;  and  thus  he  is  to  be  managed  till  he  will 
go  on,  or  stand  still  at  pleasure.  This  being  done, 
ihe  long  rein  may  be  laid  aside,  and  the  band  about 
the  neck,  which  are  always  used  on  this  occasion, 
and  nothing  will  be  necessary  but  the  trenches  and 
cavesson,  with  the  martiiigat.  A  groom  must  lead 
Ihe  way  before;  or  another  horse  going  only  straight 
forwards,  and  making  him  stand  slill  when  desired. 
In  this  manner,  by  sometimes  following,  and  some- 
times going  before  another  horse  on  the  trot,  the 
creature  will  by  degrees  be  brought  to  know  that  it 
is  his  business  to  be  quiet  and  governable. 

To  teach  a  horse  the  dIJI'crent  movements  of  walk- 
ing, trotting,  galloping,  and  ambling,  comes  uexl  in 
order. 

Walking  is  the  slowest  and  least  raised  of  all  a 
horse's  movements.  It  is  performed,  as  any  one 
may  observe,  by  the  horse  lifting  up  its  two  legs 
on  a  side,  the  one  after  the  other,  beginning  with 
Ihe  hind  leg  first.  Thus  if  he  leads  with  the  legs  of 
Ihe  right  side,  then  the  first  foot  he  lifU  is  the  far 
hind  foot,  and  in  the  time  he  is  setting  it  down, 
(which  in  a  step  is  always  short  of  Ihe  tread  of  his 
fore  foot  on  the  same  side,)  he  lifts  his  far  fore  foot, 
and  sets  it  down  before  his  near  fore  fool.  Again, 
just  as  he  is  setting  down  bis  far  fore  foot,  he  lifts  up 
his  near  hind  foot,  and  sets  it  down  ag.iin  just  short 
of  his  near  fore  foot.  This  is  the  true  motion  of  a 
horse's  legs  in  a  walk;  and  this  is  the  pace  in  which 
many  things  are  best  taught-  For  instance,  when 
the  horse  is  to  be  taught  to  turn  to  the  right  and 
left,  or  from  one  hand  to  another,  he  is  first  to  be 
taught  it  on  the  walk,  then  on  the  trot,  and  finally 
on  the  gallop.  The  walk  is  a  pace  to  which  team, 
carriage,  and  road  horses  should  constantly  be  well 
broke,  as  being  of  great  use  in  all  such  cases  and 
intentions.  It  is  an  excellent  pace  too,  in  a  saddle 
horse,  when  well  performed  by  being  properly 
laught. 
In  trotting,  the  limbs  are   diagonally  employed; 


but  their  lenses  or  times,  or  ritiiig  and  fallinc,  are 
very  different,  an  it  is  conducted  slow  or  fast.  In  lh» 
slow  trot  Ihe  cli;ig<in.il  leg.  nre  elevHli-d  niid  repUc 
eil  siiiiullaiieoiinly;  while  llinse  on  the  ground  at* 
preparing  to  elevate  IhemselvcA,  »iid  llio  horse  is 
lor  a  moment  nn  tiptoe;  liul  unlil  lb'-  original  di- 
agonal legs  arc  set  down,  iIksp  are  nut  whully  rlr- 
valed:  therefore  the  horse  is  during  the  moderate 
trot  at  no  lime  willioiit  support.  Il'it  it  is  very  (til- 
ferenl  when  Mie  trot  is  acceleialed,  to  nine  or 
ten  miles  an  hour;  fur  then  Iheru  is  a  period  id 
every  spring  inaile  by  the  diagonal  nieiiibcrs,  when 
all  the  feet  are  in  the  air  al  the  same  time,  and  thn 
liuily  completely  siispeniiiil  from  tli>:  ground  by 
these  means.  'I'lius  during  this  accelciated  action, 
the  off  fore  leg  and  near  bind  leg  having  been  ele- 
vated in  the  air  before  they  ineit  the  groiiml,  the 
near  fore  leg  and  the  (iff  bind  one  are  not  oidy  pre- 
pared, as  in  the  slow  trot,  to  elevMle,  theiiibclves, 
iiut  actually  do  so  before  the  others  arc  set  down; 
consequently,  the  feci  al  this  precise  time  must  be 
all  in  the  air.    To  speed  in  the  trot,  it  is  necessary 


that  a  horse  pick  up  his  feet  quick,  and  extend 
them  far  forward.  To  the.'  safety  also,  it  is  neces- 
sary he  elevate  his  knee;  at  the  same  lime  Ihe  gene- 
ral elevation  of  the  whole  is  operated  by  high 
withers,  and  oblique  shoulders. 

Three  qualities  are  essentially  necessary  to  make  ihe 
trot  useful.  U  ought  to  be  extended,  supple,  and 
even,  or  equal:  these  three  qualities  mutually  de- 
pend upon  each  other,  so  that  you  cannot  pass  to 
the  supple  trot,  without  having  first  worked  upon 
the  extended  trot;  and  you  can  never  arrive  at  the 
even  and  equal  trot,  without  ha\ing  practised  the 
supple.  The  extended  trot  is  Ihat  in  which  Ihe 
horse  trots  out  without  retaining  himself,  being  quite 
straight  and  going  directly  forw;irds;  and  this  con- 
sequently is  the  kind  of  trot  with  which  you  must 
begin.  The  supple  trot  is  that  in  which  the  horse, 
at  every  motion  he  makes,  bends  and  plays  hit 
joints  by  Ihe  elasticity  of  the  organs  composing 
them;  as  those  of  his  shoulders,  his  knees  and  feet, 
which  no  colts  or  raw  horses  can  execute,  who  have 
not  had  their  limbs  sufiplcd  by  exercise,  and  who 
always  trot  with  a  surprising  stiffness  and  awkward- 
ness, without  the  least  spring  or  play  in  their  joints. 
The  ei'Cii  or  equal  trot  is  that  in  which  the  horse 
makes  all  his  limbs  and  joints  move  so  equally  and 
exactly,  Ibal  his  legs  never  cover  more  ground  one 
than  the  other,  nor  at  one  time  more  than  another. 
To  do  this,  Ihe  horse  must  necessarily  uoile  and 
collect  all  his  strength,  and,  if  the  expression  in-iy 
be  allowed,  distribute  it  equally  through  .ill  his 
joints.  To  go  from  the  extended  trot  to  the  sup- 
|>le,  you  must  gently  and  by  degrees  bold  in  your 
horse;  and  when  by  exercise  he  ha.s  obtained  siilli- 
cient  ease  and  suppleness  to  manage  his  limli»  re,t- 
dily,  you  must  insensibly  hold  hira  in  still  imre  aiiil 
mure,  and  by  degrees  you  will  lead  him  to  Ihe  equal 
trot. 

7'/ic  nuinner  of  trotting  a  colt  who  has  mrrr  befit 
backed,  is  as  follows:  put  a  pbiin  snalDe  in  his 
moiilli;  fit  a  cavesson  to  his  nose,  to  tlie  ring  of 
which  tie  a  longe  of  a  reasonable  length.  Let  a 
groom  hold  this  longe,  who,  haf ing  got  »l  some 
distance  from  the  coll,  must  stand  still  in  the  mid 
die  of  the  circle  which  the  horse  will  make.  Let 
aoether  follow  hira  with  a  long  whip  or  cbambri»rr 
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III  his  Imiid.    'I'lie  colt  heiii;;  ahirraed,  will  be  forced 
to  e;<(  forward,  and  to  turn  within  the  length  of  the 
r^oij,  the  grooin   must  ho|d  it  flight  in  his  hand;  by 
this  means  he  will  draw  in,  or  towards  t!ie  centre, 
the  head  of  the  colt  and   his  croupe,  will  of  conse- 
quence he  without  the  circle.     Fn  worUini;  a  young 
hor^e  after  this  manner,  do  not  press  or  hurry  him. 
Let  hiin  walk  first,  and   afterwards  put  him  to  the 
trot.     If  you  neglect   this   mulhid   his  lefts  will  be 
embarrassed;  he  will  lean  on  one  side,  and  he  more 
upon  one  haunch  than  the  other;  the  inner  fore  foot 
will  strike  against  the  outer  one,  and  the  [)ain  which 
this   will  occasion    will    drive    him   to   seek   some 
means  of  defence,  and   make  liim  disobedient.     If 
he  refuses  to  trot,  the  person  who  holds  the  cham- 
briere  will  animate  him  by  trotting  him,  or  striking 
the  ground  with  it.     If  he  olfers  to  gillop  instead 
of  trotting,  the  groom  must  shake  or  jerk  the  cord 
that  is  tied  to  the  cavesson,  and  he  will  liill  into  his 
trot.  {Berenger^s  Art  nf  Horsemanship,  vol.  i.  ch.  4.) 
The  value  of  this  longeing  in  a  circle  is  incalcula- 
ble, inasmuch  as  it  supples  the  shoulders,  and  gives 
them  a  greater  extent  of  action.     It  also  increases 
the  action  of  the  whole  limb   downwards,  and  ac- 
customs the  horse  to  effect  other  movements,  to  be 
performed  with  an  elevated  hand. 

T/ie  gallop  is  the  swiftest  natural  pace  of  a  horse, 
performed  by   reaches  or  leaps;  the  two  fore  feet 
being  raised  almost  at   the  same  time;  and   when 
lhe.ie  are  in   the  air,  and  just  ready  to   touch  the 
ground  again,  the  two  hind  feet  are  lifted  almost  at 
once.     In  galloping,  the  horse  may  lead  with  which 
fore  leg  he  pleases;  the  most  usual  way  is  that  with 
the  right,  in  which  case  the  gallop  is  said  to  ba  just; 
but  whichsoever  it  be,  the  hind  leg  of  the  same  side 
must  follow  it  next,  which   forms  an  even  or  equal 
gallop;  otherwise  the  legs  are  said  to  be  disunited, 
and  the  gallop  to  be  false;  to  remedy  which  disor- 
der, the  rider  must   stay   the   horse   a   liltle  on  the 
liand,  and   help  him  on   the  spur  on  tlie  contrary 
side  to  that  on   which  he  is  disunited.     However, 
this  rule  has  not  been  always  strictly  observed;  for 
huiilirig   horses  have   been   trained  to  lead  inditfe- 
reiiily  with   both   legs,  because   it  has   been  found, 
that  a  horse  which  has  never  been  suffered  to  gal- 
lop but  with  his  rii;ht   fore  leg,  has   been  worn  out 
on  one  side,  when  he  has  been  fiesli  and  sounil  on 
the   other.     In   order   to   make  a  stop   in  a  gallop 
straight  for.vards,  the  rider  should  carefully  put  his 
horse  together,  without   altering  or  disturbing  the 
appui,  and  throw  his   b{)dy   back  a  little  to  accom- 
pany the  action,  and   to   relieve   the  horse's  shoul- 
ders.    In  doing   this   he  should   seize   the  time  of 
making  the  stop,  keeping  the  hand  and  body  quite 
still,  exactly  when   he   leels  the  horse  put  his  fore 
feet  to  the  ground,  in   order  that   by  raising  them 
iiuniediately  by  the  next   motion   winch  he  makes, 
he  may  be  upon   his  haunches.     When   horses  do 
not  put  out  thuir  strength    sulficiently,  Ihey  should 
)>■■  galloped  briskly,  and  then  slowly  again  by  turns, 
iiid  they  will  thus   be  compelled  to  obey  the  hand 
<  r  i  heel.     In  the  slow  gallo|>,as  well  as  in  the  trot, 
ii  ■■•  sometimes  necessary  to   close  the  hceia  to  the 
horse's   sides,   which    is    called  pinching,    but  this 
should  he  done  in   such   a  manner  as  not  to  make 
the  horse  abandon  himself  upon  the  hand,  and  can- 
must  be  taken  that  he   be   upon  his  haunches,  and 
not  upon  his  shoulders;  and,  therefore,  when  he  is 
pinehid,  he  should  be  kept  in  the  hand-     To  put  a 
iiorse  well  together,  anil  make  him  bring  his  hinder 
lens  under  bmi,  the  ilder  must  close  his  legs  upon 
him,  putting  them  very  much  back;  this  will  oblige 
him  to  slide  his  legs  under  him;  at  the  same  instant 
let  the  hand  be  raised  a  little   to  support  him  be- 
ffue,  and  yielding  ag.iin  immediately.     Let  him  be 
thus  .lupiiorted,  and  have  the  rein  again  from  lime 
to  time,  till  he  begins  to  play  and  bend  his  haunches, 
and  gallops  leaning  and  sifting  down,  as  if  were, 
upon  them;  let  the  rider   then   press  him  with  the 
calves  of  his  legs,  and  he  will  thus  become  quick 


and  sensible  to  the  touch.  If  a  horse  has  too  fine 
a  mouth,  gallop  him  upon  sloping  ground;  this  will 
oblige  him  to  lean  a  little  upon  the  hand,  in  order 
the  better  to  put  himself  upon  the  haunches;  and 
through  fear  of  hurting  his  bars,  he  will  lie  prevent- 
ed from  resisting  the  operation  of  the  bit.  If  the 
horse  is  heavy  in  hand,  gallop  him  up  sloping 
ground;  and  when  his  appui  is  too  strong,  this  wifl 
lighten  him.  The  gallop  serves  to  assure  and  make 
steady  a  weak  and  delicate  mouth,  ami  also  to  sup- 
ple a  horse,  and  make  him  steaiiy  and  active  in  his 
limbs.  (Berenger's  History  and  Art  of  Horsemanship, 
vol.  ii.  p.  104.  &c.) 

In  galloping  m  a  circle,  the  horse  is  confined  al- 
ways to  lead  with  his  fore  leg,  within  the  turn; 
otherwise  he  is  said  to  gallop /a/je.  But  here,  too, 
the  hind  leg  of  the  .same  side  must  follow.  The 
varieties  of  the  gallop  are  a  hand-gallop,  a  Canter- 
bury-gallop, a  school-gallop,  ^-c.  A  smooth  gallop, 
close  to  the  ground,  the  French  call  the  English 
gallop,  galop  a  I'Angleis. 

77ie  canter  is  different  from  the  gallop  in  some  es- 
sential particulars.  Whether  the  gallop  be  fast  or 
slow,  still  the  legs  are  at  one  period  wholly  removed 
from  the  ground,  and  the  horse  is  all  in  air.  In  the 
canter,  on  the  contrary,  at  no  period  is  the  horse 
completely  elevated  from  the  ground,  but  has  al- 
ways one  or  more  points  of  contact  with  it.  Blaine 
describes  its  operation  thus:  when  performed  on  the 
right,  the  horse  commences  by  first  placing  his  off 
hind  leg  a  little  beyond  the  other;  at  nearly  the 
same  instant  he  elevates  the  fore  hand,  and  places 
first  the  near  fore  leg  on  the  ground;  the  otT  dou- 
bling over  and  beyond,  is  placed  in  an  instant  after 
it.  In  the  next  movement  the  hind  legs  are  thrown 
in,  and,  while  elevated,  the  ofl'  fore  leg  becomes 
raised  from  the  ground;  but  the  near  fore  leg  is 
not  elevated  until  the  hinder  ones  are  replaced. — 
The  near  fore  leg  is,  therefore,  the  whole  point  of 
support  in  cantering  at  each  remove,  and  thus  it  is 
that  cantering  horses  always  first  fail  on  that  leg. 

The  amble  is  a  [leculiar  kind  of  pace,  by  which 
the  Iiorse  changes  sides  at  each  remove,  two  legs 
of  a  side  being  always  in  the  air,  and  two  on  the 
ground.  An  ainble  is  usually  the  first  natural  pace 
of  young  colts,  which  as  soon  as  they  have  strength 
enough  to  trot,  they  quit.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  amble  in  the  manege;  the  riding-masters  al- 
lowing of  no  other  paces  besides  walk,  trot,  and 
gallop;  their  reason  is,  that  a  horse  may  be  put 
iVoui  a  trot  to  a  gallop  without  stopping  him;  but 
nut  from  an  amble  to  a  gallop  without  stopping.— 
This  movement,  which  is  very  laborious  to  the 
horse,  and  in  nliich  he  ought  not  to  be  indulged, 
e.\cept  on  smooth  groHiid,  is  very  easy  to  the  rider; 
it  has  not  the  hardness  of  a  trot,  because  the  hind 
leg  moves  along  with  the  fore  one,  and  creates  no 
resistance  to  the  motion.  It  is,  however,  now  ne- 
ver taught,  and  therefore  any  directions  regarding 
it  would  be  useless. 

The  training  of  cavalry  horses  is  exclusively  per- 
formed in  the  military  establishments,  and  there- 
fore can  never  be  required  of  the  farmer  or  breeder. 
The  training  of  coach  horses  commences  with 
taming,  walking,  trotting,  and  repeated  longeing; 
and  next  with  yoking  and  driving  in  a  break  or 
four-wheeled  frame,  with  no  other  load  than  that 
of  the  coach  box  or  seal  fdaced  in  the  usual  posi- 
tion, thi^  driver  and  his  assistant  sitting  on  a  board 
fixed  to  the  perch  or  hind  axle, In  order  to  be  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice,  to  descend  and  restrain,  oi 
direct  the  horses.  Coach  horjes,  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  hands  high,  shoulil  walk  li.;hl  five  miles  an 
hour,  and  trot  twelve.  They  should  be  first  accus- 
tomed to  this  exercise  in  the  country,  next  in  the 
outskirts  of  a  large  city,  and  lastly  in  the  most 
crowded  streets. 

The  age  at  which  a  horse  it  fit  to  be  worked  in  a 
coach,  is  four  and  a  half  or  live  years;  but  by  the 
fraudulent  practice   both  of  the  country  and  town 


dealers,  horses  of  three  and  four  years  old  are  fre- 
quently employed.  The  first  business  of  the  York- 
shire dealer,  who  has  three  or  four  year  old  colts 
to  dispose  of,  is  to  draw  their  corner  teeth,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  have  the  mouths  of  those  of  five. 
They  also  undergo  the  operation  of  docking  and 
nicking;  and  after  having  been  kept  two  or  three 
months  on  mashes,  made  of  br:>n,  ground  oats,  or 
boiled  corn,  they  are  sold  to  the  London  dealers, 
will),  it  is  said,  sell  these  three  or  four  years  old 
horses  as  if  they  were  five  years  old.  They  are 
then  taken  into  immediate  work,  either  for  the 
coach  or  saddle;  and  in  a  few  months  are  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  this  premature  and  too  severe 
labour.  The  drawing  of  the  teeth  is  not  a  fraud 
piiicliscd  on  the  London  dealers;  they  know  the 
leccption,  and  insist  upon  its  being  done  by  the 
country  dealers.  It  is  requisite  to  be  done  some 
months  before  the  London  dealers  finally  sell  them 
for  use,  or  the  tooth  which  denotes  a  horse  to  be 
five  years  old  would  not  be  grown,  consequently 
the  deception  could  not  have  taken  place. 

The  traiiiing  of  cart  and  plough  horses  commences 
with  taming  before  they  are  a  year  old,  with  walk- 
ing and  rubbing  them  down  in  the  stable  when  Ihey 
are  two,  and  with  training  to  work  when  they  are  of 
three  years  growth.  They  should  be  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  very  steady  careful  servant,  who 
will  teach  them  to  back,  and  to  go  into  the  shafts. 
They  ought  not,  however,  to  be  made  to  draw  any 
oilier  than  a  very  light  empty  cart,  till  their  fourth 
or  fifth  year;  nor  ought  they  to  be  put  into  the 
shafts  of  a  threshing  machine  before  their  fifth 
year.  The  first  work  to  which  an  agricultural 
horse  may  be  applied,  is  harrowing;  but  this  during 
the  fourth  year  only  half  a  day  at  a  time,  or  with  a 
light  harrow  the  whole  day.  Next  he  may  be  put 
to  plough  with  similar  care  and  caution  in  regard 
to  strength.  In  general,  agricultural  horses  require 
very  little  training;  but  one  thini;  is  too  often  ne- 
glected, and  that  is,  teaching  plough  horfies  a  quick 
step,  and  keeping  them  at  that  step  ever  after  in 
working  them.  By  not  attending  to  this,  and  leav- 
ing the  step  to  he  regulated  by  lazy,  spiritless 
ploughmen,  the  loss  to  many  farmers  is  very  con 
siderable. 


CATTLE  SHOW. 


Report  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Wasli- 
ington  Cu.  (Penn.)  Society,  for  the  promotion  of 
Agriculture  and  Domestic  Mtinufaclures. 

(Concluded  from  page  215.) 
Domestic  Manufactured  Articles,  will  not  en- 
able us  to  do  jiistice  to  this  part  of  our  cxhibitinn. 
The  Vliiths,  Flannels,  Baizes,  Carpets,  Linens,  Bed 
Tickings.  Coverlets,  Hearth  Hugs,  Htnckings,  ^-c. 
with  several  beautiful  specimens  of  needle  work — 
were  such  as  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of  every 
ono  who  beheld  them,  and  to  furnish  evidence, 
(were  evidence  wanting)  of  the  industry  and  taste 
of  the  ladies  of  Washington  county.  Amongst  the 
great  variety  of  household  manufactures  (about  150 
in  number)  nothing  appeareil  to  excite  greater  at- 
tention than  the  .Sewing  Silk;  several  pounds  of 
which  were  exhibited,  made  by  Mrs.  Axtel,  lliggs, 
Bumbarger  and  Quail,  and  which  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  promising  equal  to  any  imported  silk  we 
have  seen.  Whilst  on  this  subject  we  beg  leave  to 
slate  that  we  observed  with  iiiueli  pleasure  a  young 
lady  attending  our  show,  from  an  adjoining  county, 
dressed  in  m.ist  superb  silk,  of  a  beautiful  mazarine 
blue  colour,  produceil  from  worms  feil  by  her  own 
fair  haniis  during  the  last  summer.  Your  committee 
would  remark  that  the  cultivation  of  the  silk  worm 
is  very  simple,  and  can  be  introduced  among  our 
agricultural  pursuits  with  the  greatest  facility.  If  is 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  farmer.  The  mul- 
berry grows  spontaneously  and  abundantly,  and  it 
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rr()uire!t  only  the  labour  of  chililiun  to  maDagc  llif 
worms. 

No  science  is  necessary;  the  litde  jtirls  in  New 
Kngiaod  raise  tlicin  in  barns,  anil  produce  gooil 
?ilk.  anil  in  bircc  qiiantities. 

Single  coutilics.  not  half  so  largp  as  ours,  «re  now 
selling  Scwintr  Silk  lo  llieanumnt  of  seTi-ral  thousaml 
dolhirs  nnnually.  Your  comcuillec,  were  also  highly 
pratiriotl  in  viewing  a  ntiinbcr  of  beautiful  L«gAor» 
and  Giinit  B.mii«<»— pariicularly  those  made  by  Miss 
Ewnrt  and  Miss  M'Clclland,  the  former  of  whom 
made  upwards  of  eighty  dollars,  and  the  latter  6fly 
dollars  worth  of  these  articles  during  the  latt  year. 
Such  facts  as  these  speak  volumes  in  favour  of  our 
protecting  system,  and  prove  inconlesfably  that  if 
the  unnatural  advantage  which  foreign  competition 
derives  from  the  political  depression  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  Europe,  is  counter-balanced  by  an 
adequate  importing  duty,  our  home  industry  and 
(kill  will  be  able  to  niannfacture  from  the  products 
of  our  own  soil,  a  siillicient  supply  of  Cloths,  Cot- 
Ions,  Silks  and  Bonnets,  without  impoverishing  our 
country  to  pay  trans-atlaiilic  artisans. 

In  the  class  of  manufactured  articles,  we  think  it 
but  just  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Huston,  as 
a  workman,  to  mention  that  the  Cabiitet  Ware 
shotvn  by  him  was  much  superior  in  elegance  and 
fini."h  lo  any  we  have  seen  made  here. 

The  PlaUd  Wart  of  Messrs.  Hendricks  and  Mor- 
rison, and  the  Ed'ge  Tools  of  Mr.  Martin  did  great 
credit  to  their  skill  as  mechanics. 

And  we  would  indulge  the  hope  that  the  praise 
so  justly  bestowed  on  these  gentlemen,  will  prove 
an  incentive  to  others  of  our  mechanics  to  exhibit 
specimens  of  their  work. 

Before  closing  our  obsefvalions  on  the  varied 
productions  of  our  county,  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
sion, we  will  notice  the  specimens  of  Currant  and 
Grape  JVine,  particularly  that  offered  by  Mrs.  Eck- 
ert.  It  was  excellent  of  its  kind,  and  a  very  plea- 
.sant  and  palatable  beverage,  and  exhibits  in  a  most 
favourable  point  of  view  her  skill  and  industry  in 
its  production. 

Your  connnittee  have  thus  attempted  (o  present 
some  idea  of  the  exhibition  in  a  brief  and  condens- 
ed form.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  very  imperfect 
manner  in  which  we  have  discharged  this  duty,  but 
we  trust  the  board  will  at  once  see  the  impossibility 
of  any  one  committee  being  able  to  do  justice  to 
every  dilTerent  department. 

No  doubt  we  have  omitted  much  deserving  spe- 
cial notice;  but  the  materials  furnished  us  were  such 
that  we  can  do  no  better. 

We  would  sugscesi  to  the  board  the  propriety 
of  hereafter  requiring  from  each  examining  com- 
mittee a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  animals  or 
articles  coming  under  their  notice.  Let  them  give 
praise  only  where  praise  is  due.  , 

Your  committee  cannot  close  this  report  without 
noticing  (and  with  pride  too)  the  perfectly  good  or- 
der that  (irevailed  throughout  the  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  multitude  present, 
not  one  instance  of  disorder,  and  scarce  one  of  in- 
toxication was  observed.  All  which  is  submitted, 
&,c.  George  Haird, 

Thiimis  M'Giffin, 

S.   WoRK.MAK, 

Jas.  Rced, 
Joseph  Ritker, 

Committee. 


FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
Answer  to  Iniiciries. 
J.  S.  Skikker,  Esq.,  .Qlbant),  Jfov.  II,  1823. 

I  send  you  the  following,  in  answer  lo  the  queries 
of  T.  J.  R.  in  the  Fanner  of  the  7 ih  November,  so 
far  as  experience  will  warrant. 

The  maple  (sugar,)  sheds  its  seeds  in  September. 
This  is  the  time  to  gather  and   to  sow  them.     In 


llic  autumn  uf  I^^JO,  I  gathered  a  hur-hrl  of  the 
seed  and  sowed  it.  Not  a  seed  vegetitti'd  in  l!s-27, 
but  last  spring  they  came  up  abundiintly.  They 
were  sown  thickly  upon  a  bed  uf  light  loam,  and 
covered  with  an  inch  of  earth.  Their  growth  has 
been  trilling;  but  after  the  second  year,  if  put  in 
nursery  rows,  I  have  found  by  experience  that  they 
btcoiiie  much  more  thrilly. 

1.  The  soft,  or  while  maple,  sheds  its  seeds  in 
May.  On  the  -iSlh  of  May,  18-27,  I  had  a  qii.intity 
of  the  seeds  galhereil  and  immediately  planted, 
riicy  grew  two  feet  the  first  summer,  and  many  of 
iheni,  which  were  placed  in  nur.«ery  rows  last 
spring,  are  five  and  six  feet  high.  This  is  one  of 
the  quickest  growing  trees  we  have,  particularly 
on  moist  and  wet  soils,  to  which  it  is  particularly 
adapted.  It  is  urnainental,  and  makes  good  fuel 
after  it  has  become  parti;illy  dry. 

■2.  I  have  repeatedly  planted  horse  chestnuts  in 
.\pril,  with  unvarying  success,  and  have  nearly 
four  thousand  growing,  of  different  ages.  The  only 
precautions  I  would  suggest,  are,  to  take  care  thai 
the  nuts  do  not  become  heated  and  rancid,  and 
that  they  are  not  covered  with  too  much  earth. 
From  one  lo  two  inches  is  the  proper  depth  to 
pltnt.     They  arc  fond  of  a  rich,  tenacious  soil. 

5.  Beech  masts  are  most  successfully  planted 
when  they  naturally  fall  from  the  tree,  in  autumn, 
and  should  be  slightly  covered. 

6.  I  have  planted  ash  keys  in  April.  A  few  came 
up  the  first  summer,  but  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
Ibcm  did  not  vegetate  until  they  had  lain  in  the 
ground  a  twelve  month.  The  white  likes  a  kind 
loam;  the  black  wet  and  gravelly  locations.  Those 
which  came  up  the  first  season,  and  which  have 
"rown  two  seasons,  are  from  two  to  three  feet 
high. 

7.  I  have  not  planted  any  walnuts  but  the  black 
kind.  They  were  put  in  the  ground  in  autumn, 
and  vegetated  freely.  Their  growth  is  rapid  since 
the  two  first  years  after  planting. 

9.  Seeds  of  the  mulberry  may  be  planted  on  a 
bed  of  fine  mould  in  May.  1  have  hundreds,  and 
probul)ly  thousands,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feci  high, 
the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  in  the  spring  of  1306. 
They  will  soon  constitute  a  fine  hedge,  where  pro- 
tection from  winds  is  desired. 

11.  The  seed  of  the  bultonwood  may  be  gather- 
ed any  liiue  during  the  winter  or  sprinj;,  and  sotvn 
in  April.  I  sowed  in  the  spring  of  18-27,  and  some 
of  the  plants  are  now  four  to  five  feet  high.  This 
tree  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

13.  The  common  locust  (robinia  pteudo-acacia,)  is 
propagated  by  seeds  and  succors.  The  seeds  are 
surrouiiiicd  by  a  glutinous  shell  impervious  to  cold 
water.  They  should  therefore  be  steepeil  in  water 
nearly,  or  quite  al  Ihe  boiling  point,  and  sown  when 
you  plant  beans,  as  the  plants  are,  when  young, 
very  sensitive  to  frost.  VVhen  once  established,  it 
is  difficult  to  eradicate  them,  as  they  send  up  sprouts 
wherever  the  root  is  sundered  or  bruised.  'J'hi-y 
are  of  quick  growth,  and  constitute  a  valuable 
timber. 

The  glutinous  resembles  the  common  in  its  ap- 
pearance, habits  and  rapid  growth,  and  is  equally 
prolific  in  succors.  It  flowers  beaui.ifully,  but  mine 
have  not  produced  seeds. 

The  three  thorned  or  horny  locust,  as  it  is  called, 
(gUdiscliia,)  grows  freely  from  seeds,  sown  in  the 
sprin".  I  have  planted  some  thousands  of  these  in 
hed^e,  with  a  slronK  confidence  of  their  proving  an 
excellent  plant  for  live  fence.  Their  growth  is  ra- 
pid, and  the  wood  very  hardy  and  compact. 

14.  I  o-athered  and  sowed  Ihe  seeds  of  the  elm, 
OD  the  same  day  ('28th  May,)  that  i  did  Ihe  white 
maple.  The  best  plants  are  now  frona  two  to  four 
feet  hi;;h. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  Ihe  birch,  chest- 
nut tulip,  pine  or  oak,  and  am  only  commencinK 
my  experiments  upon  the   firs;  and  shall  therefore 


say  nothing  of  the  iiiaiinir  of  pr»p.ii;aliii|;  Ihcin, 
except  to  ousi-rtr,  that  nature  ■•  the  IickI  kuiiIc  in 
these  matters.  Follow  lii-r  l»tt»;  pUnt  when  the 
■red  fulls  fruiii  its  parent  tree,  ami  we  shall  kriduiii 
fail  of  buccens.  i\lu-hiiiix'»  North  American  Syl«« 
may  be  consulted  by  your  currespundeni  with 
(trofit. 

Your  corrcsponiient  seems  lo  he  in  the  cnndiliun 
of  a  political  candidate  for  uliicc,  perched  on  an 
eminence, a  mark  lor  every  nni;ry  wind  thai  liluws.  I 
ailvise  him  to  r<-movc  into  the  vale,  out  of  the  rexch 
of  the  envious  elements;  or  if  this  cannot  be  lUiiie , 
lo  encircle  his  villa  with  all  the  variety  of  Irees 
th'dt  will  grow  upon  his  grounds,  and  by  no  mcnnn 
(miitling  fruit  tn-es  and  evergreens.  'I'h-y  may  lie 
thinned  and  fashioned  lo  his  taste  as  they  advance 
in  giowlli.  'i  he  seeds  of  all  he  has  cnumeCHled, 
and  many  others,  may  be  easily  procured;  and  the 
expense  of  riui  luring  the  young  plants  will  not  hr. 
felt  by  a  gentleman  of  his  ardor  in  rural  and  unehil  < 
improvement. 

VVith  an  ardent  desire  that  your.correspondeat's 
zeal  may  prove  contagious,  and  lli.-it  he  may  ub^iin 
a  seat  in  Congress  to  reward  you   for  your  meni. 
riuus  labours,  I  sub.scribe  luyself,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obed't  serv't,  J.  B. 


Curious  Facts  in  Regard  to  the  Nature  aKd 

Culture  of  the  Irish  I'otato. 
Mr.  Skinner:         Somnsel  Couiily,  ,Vii.  Aor.  10,  I8J6. 

Sir, — i  took  a  single  Irish  potato,  (which  when 
taken  out  of  the  ground  last  fall  weighed  one  pound.) 
The  eyes  of  the  potato  were  first  cut  out,  and  the 
balance  of  the  potato,  that  had  no  eyes,  was  then 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  planted  in  the  same  row 
with  those  pieces  that  had  eyes.  They  all  came  up 
alike,  grsw  alike,  and  produced  alike.  The  tops  of 
Ihe  Potatoes  while  growing;  were  equally  bixvrtanl. 
and  Ihe  produce  of  equal  quality.  The  product  was 
counted  by  jMajor  E.  K.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
K.  Carroll.  There  were  ninciy-lwo  potatoes  in- 
crease. It  is  not  generally  known  that  Ihe  part  of 
the  potato  which  has  not  eyes,  will  produce  equally 
with  the  part  Ihat  has  eyes.  But  it  is  so.  I  have 
planted  in  this  way  for  two  years  past,  and  found 
the  fact  to  be  so.  It  frequently  hap(iens  thai  per- 
sons who  are  scarce  of  seed  potatoes  in  ihe  spring, 
throw  away  Ihe  parts  which  have  no  eyes,  whereas, 
if  they  knew  that  the  parts  without  eyes  would  ve- 
getate and  produce,  they  would  be  able  to  [ilant 
their  crops. 

Many  persons  that  saw  Ihe  roio  of  Ihe  potatoes 
whilst  growing,  thought  that  it  would  proitiice  from 
two  lo  three  pecks  But  owing  to  an  uncommon 
lung  drought,  and  the  potato  being  planted  in 
ground  very  highly  limed,  Ihe  increase  was  not  more 
than  half  the  size  they  would  have  been,  had  the 
season  been  favorable,  and  the  ground  not  limed 
The  product  was  only  between  one  am!  two  pecks 

If  you  think  the  above  will  be  uf  any  benefit  lo 
Ihe  comniunily,  and  woilhy  of  a  place  in  your  use- 
I'lil  work,  •'  The  American  Farnur,'"  you  may  insert 
it.     I  am,  sir,  very  respecttully,  yours.  &c. 

JOHN  C.  WILSON,  Sen. 

IVestoftr. 
N.   B  — I  planted  the  potato  the  last   weeic  in 
June. 

An  Irish  potato  is  impregnated  tbrou'ghout  with 
the  vegetating  quality. 


Seek-Corm — -Soaking  seed-corn  in  copperas  wa- 
ter will  destroy  Ihe  wire  and  cut  worms,  and  acce- 
lerate the  growth  of  Ihe  corn.  Warm  the  water, 
make  it  strong  with  copperas,  and  soak  the  corn 
forty-eight  hours  before  planting. 

Sea-sand,  when  used  as  a  lop  dressing  upon 
grass  land,  cither  alone  or  with  mould,  never  fails 
to  bring  forth  for  a  succession  of  seasons,  a  very 
sweet  and  valuable  herbage. 
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CHOPS  IN  VIRGINIA. 
Extract  to  the  Editor — dated 

Xelson,  Va.,  JVor.  7,  1828. 

"We  have  got  through  the  summer  and  fall  thus 
far,  without  rain  enoii^'h  at  any  one  time  to  wet 
the  ground,  until  within  a  few  days  past.  The 
crops  of  corn  do  not  exceed  the  half  of  an  average 
crop.  The  tohacco  crop  is  still  worse,  as  it  was 
very  much  cui(ailed  in  the  beginning  from  a  scarci- 
ty of  plants;  llicn  was  unable  to  ripen  from  exces- 
sive drought;  and,  finally,  much  was  cut  in  Octo- 
ber, prematurely,  to  save  it  from  frost. 

"Our  pastures  were  almost  ileslitute  of  verdure. 
The  clover  Gelds  had  a  deep  brown  appearance 
through  the  summer.  A  grass,  capable  of  bearing 
severe  drought  and  grazing,  is  an  important  desi- 
deratum with  us.  We  hope  to  find  it  in  the  Dac- 
tylis  ghmcrala,  or  cock's-foot,  which  some  of  us 
are  cultivating;  and  for  which,  should  we  not  be 
disappointed,  we  may  thank  the  American  Farmer. 
Yours,  T.  JNI." 


has  produced  fruit  of  very  great  size  the  present 
season.     1  have  formed  a  large  specimen  plantation 
of  tins,  and  near  fifty  otner  fine  varieties,  and  1  hope 
you  will  visit  me  next  June  to  test  their  merits. 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

WM.  PRINCE. 


RURAXi  scoiaronav. 


EOB.TICUZiTUB.Xl. 


TEA  SHRUB,  &c. 

Linnaan  Botanic  Garden,  near  J^ew  York,  ) 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  October  30,  1 8-'8.      J 

Sir, — I  perceive  by  foreign  publications,  that  the 
tea  shrub  has  been  naturalized  to  Java,  and  from 
this  circumstance,  and  that  of  some  very  large 
plantations  beina  now  unilir  successful  culture  in 
Brazil,  it  may  l)c  reasonalily  inferred  that  the  Chi- 
nese monopoly  will  cease  at  no  very  distant  period. 
Situated,  as  we  arr,  wiili  climates  so  suitable  as 
those  of  Florida,  of  lower  Louisiana,  Georgia  and 
the  Sea  Islands,  is  it  not  a.«toni*hing  that  the  atten- 
tion of  our  citizens  of  the  South  has  not  been  point- 
edly drawn  to  its  extensive  culture.  The  coflTee, 
pepper,  cinnaiiiDn,  nutmeg,  clove,  Stc  are  very  ten- 
der, and  impatient  of  any  cold;  but,  unlike  them, 
both  the  green  and  bohea  tea  shrubs  are  compara- 
tively very  hardy  plants.  They  will  bear  the  win- 
ters of  I'^ngland  unprotected,  and  I  presume  also 
those  of  North  Carolina.  Both  of  the  species  are 
beautiful  evergreens,  of  ea.sy  culture,  and  produce 
abundance  of  white,  showy  flowers,  about  the  size 
of  a  half  dollar.  I  have  recently,  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, engrafted  them  on  the  Camellia,  or  Japan 
rose,  and  have  now  the  two  growing  together  by 
this  process. 

I  notice  that  a  gentleman  of  your  vicinity  has 
the  past  season  had  the  Riband  Sugar-cane  to 
make  great  growths.  I  have  also  a  number  of 
plants  of  it,  which  have  thrown  up  shoots  of  great 
vigour;  anil  I  agree  with  a  writer  in  one  of  your 
papers,  that  the  lime  may  arrive  when  its  culture 
will  be  extended  much  farther  north  than  hereto- 
fore; and  as  we  are  continually  making  new  disco- 
veries of  ihc  rirhis  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we 
nia>'.  perhaps,  hereafter  discover  some  species 
which  ivill  even  support  the  rigour  of  our  northern 
winters.  The  Arncacha,  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Ihc  potato  in  Colombia,  anri  relative  to  the  uses  of 
which  you  published  a  copious  dissertation  some 
time  since,  has  floiirishf  d  remarkably  in  my  garden 
the  present  season,  and  I  have  at  least  fifty  pl.inls 
of  the  while  and  (he  green  varieties.  The  original 
potato,  obtained  by  Dr.  Milchidl  from  Chili,  has 
also  fluurislird  and  increased  abundantly,  and  I 
have  near  a  hiishel  now  from  six  potatoes  received 
in  the  spring  of  IS-27.  1  noticeii  that  the  stalks 
were  of  a  piir|)lisli  colour,  and  that  they  throw  up 
shoots  at  lea.t  three  feet  from  where  Ihe  main  ones 
are;  their  roots  must  consetpicntly  extend  more 
widely  under  ground.  'Ihe  Wilmot-strawherry, 
mentioned  in  your  paper  last  year  as  so  desirable 
au  acquisition,  is  notv  in  successful  culture  here,  and 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
CIDER  MAKING. 

The  general  process  is  understood,  but  attention 
to  two  or  three  particulars  may  greatly  increase  the 
liquor. 

Use  water  freely  in  making  every  thing  sweet 
and  clean  before  you  begin,  but  very  sparingly  af- 
terwards. 

Put  your  apples,  after  being  gathered,  for  a  few 
days  in  a  dry  place,  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Let  your  casks  be  perfectly  sweet. 

See  that  the  straw  used  be  clean  and  bright. — 
Throw  all  Ihe  rotten,  or  rotting  apples  to  your  pigs. 
Keep  Ihe  several  sorts  of  Ihe  apples  separate;  if 
ground  together  the  cider  will  not  be  so  good. 

When  the  liquor  has  undergone  sufficient  fermen- 
tation to  throw  off  Ihe  impure  matter  in  it,  and  while 
it  is  yet  sweet  lake  a  clean  cask,  put  in  it  a  bucket 
of  cider,  set  fire  to  a  clean  rag  that  has  been  dipped 
in  brimstone,  let  it  burn  inside  the  cask  so  as  to  fill 
it  with  Ihe  fumes  of  Ihe  brimstone,  shake  the  cask 
well,  then  fill  and  bung  it  tight. 

This  mode  is  highly  recommended  to  preserve 
the  cider  sweet,  while  it  will  yet  be  pure.  The  crab 
apple  should  be  more  extensively  cultivated  for 
cider.  Liquor,  delicious  as  wine,  may  be  made 
from  it. 

Cider. — To  improve  the  flavour  of  a  hogshead, 
take  one  gallon  of  French  brandy,  half  an  ounce 
of  cochineal,  a  pound  of  alum,  and  three  pounds  of 
sugar  candy;  beat  the  latter  articles  well  together, 
and  steep  them  two  days  in  brandy;  pour  the  whole 
into  the  cider,  and  stop  it  close  six  months. 

Various  methods  have  been  recommended  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  cider;  Ihe  addition  of  other 
ingredients,  filtration  through  sand,  or  coal  at  the 
press,  boiling,  pressing  and  racking.  However  ben- 
eficial any  one  or  all  of  the  above  may  be,  yet  to 
have  good  cider,  great  care  must  be  taken  id  mak- 
ing it. 

Let  Ihe  unripe  and  rotten  apples  be  picked  out 
and  given  to  Ihc  hogs.  Let  the  press,  tubs,  barrels 
and  hogsheads  be  well  cleansed  and  freed  from 
acids.  Let  Ihe  straw  be  bright,  having  no  rust  nor 
mould,  and  Ihe  little  water  that  may  be  used,  soft 
and  clear. 

After  Ihe  apples  are  converted  into  fine  pomace, 
it  should  be  sulTHred  to  remain  until  it  undergoes 
the  proper  lermenlation.  The  time  that  this  will 
require  is  from  twenty  to  seventy-two  hours,  de- 
pending on  Ihe  stale  of  the  weather.  The  greater 
the  warmth  Ihe  quicker  will  be  the  fermentation. 
The  colour  of  the  pomace  before  it  is  put  iin  the 
press  should  be  similar  to  that  of  a  ripe  cherry. 

In  order  that  Ihe  farmer  may  be  convinced  that 
the  pomace  should  remain  sometime  before  it  is 
pressed,  let  him  mash  a  few  apples,  and  force  out 
Ihe  juice  immediately.  He  »vill  see  that  it  is  nearly 
as  colourless  as  water.  Let  him  asain  mash  a  few 
quite  fine,  and  let  them  in  that  slate  be  exposed  to 
the  air  for  Iwentyfciur  hmirs.and  pressinK  out  the 
juice  he  will  find  it  a  rich  cider  colour.  If  Ihe  ex- 
periment is  carried  further  by  pulling  Ihc  juices 
into  bottles,  and  permitting  them  to  underno  Ihe 
usual  fermentation,  he  will  be  slill  more  convinced 
of  the  impropriety  of  pressing  out  the  juice  imme- 
diately alter  Ihc  apples  are  ground. 


Many  farmers  in  Ihe  United  Slates  get  from  four 
to  ten  dollars  per  barrel,  but  the  majority  do  not 
get  two.  The  latter  should  buy  one  or  two  barrels 
of  their  neighbours,  and  keep  it  to  treat  their 
.friends.  They  should  continue  this  practice  until 
they  are  able  to  make  such  as  will  bring  at  least 
three  dollars  per  barrel. 

How  TO  Construct  an  Ice  House  to  Kbbp  Ic« 
Well  in  a  Low  Flat  Country  or  Situation. 

Mr.  Skinner,         Slielbij  Counlij,  Ay.  October  26,  1828. 

Sir — Observing  in  a  late  number  of  your  paper, 
an  inquiry  for  the  most  approved  plan  of  keeping 
Ice  i:i  low  and  damp  situations,  where  Ihe  humidity 
of  the  earth  will  not  admit  of  excavation  so  as  to 
place  it  beneath  Ihe  surface,  I  send  you  the  follow- 
in;;,  which  you  will  publish  it  it  is  considered  worthy 
a  place  in  your  useful  paper.  Build  a  pen  of  logi 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  contain  Ihe  cubic  volume 
which  is  required.  Another  pen  three  feet  larger 
than  Ihe  former  every  way  is  to  be  erected:  when 
Ihe  inner  pen  is  filled  with  ice,  and  well  rammed, 
fill  between  the  inner  and  outer  pen  with  wheat, 
rye,  or  o4t  straw,  which  is  to  be  well  trodden  in;  the 
pen  holding  Ihe  ice  to  be  overlaid  with  poles,  to  pre- 
vent the  straw  from  sinking  as  Ihe  ice  is  removed, 
or  sinks  by  melting:  Ihe  whole  then  to  be  covered 
with  straw,  and  brought  to  a  point  as  a  common 
stack.  I  have  known  Ice  kept  in  Ibis  way  throughout 
Ihe  summer;  and  in  the  country  where  straw  is 
abundant,  and  of  but  liltle  use,  it  is  a  cheap  mode  of 
making  an  Ice  House-     Y'ours,  &.c. 

A  Subscriber. 


IiADIISS'  DEFARTnaENT. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

(Concluded  from  p.  278.) 
Plan  of   Instruction  adopted    in  the  Sod  th 
Carolina  Female  Institute. 

1.  By  the  term  education,  we  understand  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  instruction,  calculated  to  form  an 
early  habit  of  attention,  and  to  direct  curiosity  to 
things  which  are  essentially  useful;  taking  Ihe  latter 
term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  embracing  all 
knowledge, connected  with  the  interest  and  happi- 
ness of  the  individual,  and  of  that  society  of  which 
she  is  to  form  a  part. 

2.  We  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  thit,  at 
olher  things  intrinsically  valuable,  is  obtained  by 
Ihe  simplest  means.  The  mode  of  instruction 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  adapted  to  Ihe  capacity  of 
the  individual  receiving  it.  And  to  effect  this,  Ihe 
most  practical  plan  should  be  adopted,  for  awaken- 
ing the  curiosity,  improving  the  memory,  and  exer- 
cising the  tender  reasoning  powers  of  the  child. 

3.  While  we  propose  to  ourselves  a  system, \ya 
must  take  care  that  this  does  not  interfere  with  what 
we  owe  to  Ihe  diftercnt  capacities  of  pupils,  taken 
individuiilly;  their  previous  advantages,  powers  of 
apprehension,  reasoning,  &.e.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  adhere  to  an  a  ])riori  theory,  hut  lake  our 
indications  empirically  from  Ihe  nature  of  Ihe  case. 

4.  We  are  decidedly  opposed  to  that  mode  of  in- 
struction, which  gives  a  precocious  developement 
to  the  memory  at  the  expense  of  Ihe  judgment; 
and  conceive  that  to  be  the  only  eflicieni  plan,  which 
makes  an  equal  demand  upon  Ihe  memory  and  un- 
derstanding. The  pupil  is  to  have  no  sinhiiif;  fund 
of  knowledge,  but  should  be  made  to  render  an 
usurious  inlercsl  for  every  idea  which  is  acquired. 
We  are  aware  of  Ihe  trite  and  common-place  re- 
mark, as  it  regards  Ihe  iiiiheeility  of  Ihe  mind  of  a 
child;  but  provided  the  IhiiikinK  powers  be  not 
overtasked,  we  know  no  reason  why  habits  of  re 
flection  should  not  he  inculcated,  even  in  the  c/ii7d. 
Every  day's  experience  will  convinee  us,  thai  Ibe 
tc/iy  and  the  tc/icr'ybic,  which  proceed  frun:  lispin; 
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nfincy.must  origmalc  in  »  lliiiikins  principle;  and 
early  habits  of  rolliclion  invijorule  llie  faculty 
which  they  have  ii  tcnJcm-y  to  expand. 

5.  Care  must  be  lalien  to  avoid  every  tiling  like  a 
technical,  unvaried  arrancenicnt,  wliidi  produces 
upon  the  mini!  Ilie  saiiic'elVecl,  tliat  monotonous 
tounds  do  upon  the  animal  spirits, and  tend  to  lull 
the    judiiment   aslrep.     The   tliricctoUl    tale   may 

Eroceed  mechanically  from  the  speaker,  and  all  who 
avo  reflected  upon  this  subject,  nmst  be  aware  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  scholastic  rittiul,  which  may  be 
termed  the  Imguase  of  the  lips,  equally  deceiving 
to  teacher  and  pupil.  Routine,  therefore,  where  it 
injures  the  process  of  Ihinkioi;,  should,  at  times,  be 
•uspendcd.  On  this  occasion  the  mind  receives  a 
concussion  which  is  salutary.  The  rule  may  be  re- 
peated, and  well  repeated,  without  the  scholar's  an- 
neiing  any  ideas  to  it;  but  the  reason  of  Ihe  rule  is 
what,  on  all  occasions,  should  be  required.  The 
mind  of  the  scholar  must,  also,  occasionally,  be 
made  to  take  a  few  steps  backward,  in  order  to 
•pring  more  effectually  forward.  'I'he  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  present  lesson  cannot  be  well  understood, 
if  the  part  has  not  been  well  digested.  It  is,  there- 
fore, absolutely  requisite,  that  the  te;icher  have  re- 
course to  frequent  repetition,  judiciously  varied; 
nothing  li.xes  the  fact  so  permanently.  The  mind 
must  Dot  be  suffered  passively  to  grope  its  w.iy  from 
one  lesson  to  another,  only  intent  upon  the  present, 
and  never  reverting  to  the  past.  The  teacher  must 
be  satisfied,  by  frequent  examinations,  that  the  scho- 
lar has  retained  what  she  has  gone  over,  and  has 
formed  some  system  in  her  mind,  from  her  past 
readings.  Without  this,  the  scholar  may  have  gone 
"through  and  through  her  book,"  and  not  retain  a 
vestige  of  what  she  lias  studied. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  facts  are  the 
materials  of  knowledge,  or  rather  that  these  consti- 
tute knoyf\eii^e;  we  should,  therefore,  direct  our  at- 
tention to  things,  holding  words  as  mere  indicee. 

6.  In  instruction,  the  simplest  principles  which 
can  be  arrived  at,  must  constitute  our  data.  That 
one  added  to  one  makes  two,  is  the  basis  of  all  nu- 
merical rules.  We,  therefore,  proceed  from  that 
which  we  know,  to  that  which  we  do  not  know; 
precisely  as  in  ascending  a  ladder,  we  grasp  with 
our  hands  those  roun(i5,  upon  which,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, we  are  to  rest  our  feet.  The  mistake  of 
most  teachers,  as  well  as  of  most  elementary  works, 
intended  for  instruction,  is — that  Ihe  youthful  tyro 
must  go  along  with  them;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  to  go  along  with  Ihe  pxipWpas  a  pas.  Their 
victories  are  all  done  upon  paper,  not  in  the  tiehl. 
Instead  of  drawing  one  circumvallation  after  another 
— taking  the  mind  by  regular  approaches,  and  af- 
terwards keeping  up  the  line  of  coinniunicalion. 
they  are  for  gaining  possession  of  it  by  a  couii  de 
main.  But  to  accomplish  the  former,  it  is  requisite 
to  adapt  our  ideas  and  language  to  those  of  the 
child;  to  enter  intimately  into  her  habits  of  thinking 
and  apprehending,  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  those 
associations,  which  the  infant  mind  weaves  at  the 
most  fender  age.  The  pupil  and  teacher  must  speak 
one  language,  in  order  that  instruction  may  be  suc- 
cessfully imparted  and  received.  Neither  is  the  lat- 
ter to  go  in  advance  of  the  former,  their  pilgrimage 
must  be  together;  and  so  far  from  aspiring  to  reach 
the  summit  by  a  few  vigorous  efforts,  they  must  be 
content  to  measure  their  joint  progress,  by  looking 
back  to  Ihe  level  from  which  they  have  ascended.  It  is 
thus,  under  the  benijcnant  and  humanizing  care  of 
the  teacher,  that  the  head  and  heart  of  the  pupil 
receive  that  direction,  which  influences  the  indivi- 
dual in  after  life. 

7.  The  business  of  teaching  Joes  not  consist  in 
memorizing  the  text,  or  in  giving  technically  the 
answers  to  a  few  qciestirns,  append.-d  to  the  text- 
book. This  intellectual  lire  et  carle  in  a  few  weeks 
becomes  so  easy. 

That  every  whipster  baa  his  trade  by  heart. 


riii're  must  be  a  challenge  to  intellectual  skill,  in 
winch  the  understanding  and  the  memory  are  equallv 
tasked.  If  scholars,  whin  they  take  their  respective 
places  in  their  class,  "like  Ijgurcs  cut  upon  a  dial 
phitc,"  anticipate  every  cpieslion  which  shall  be  pro- 
{losi'd,  responding  in  the  dull  monutoiioiis  cliiiiio  of 
acluisleral  recluse,  numbering  the  heads  of  her  ro- 
sary; wlu-rein  consists  the  advantage  which  the 
teacher  by  his  actual  presence  afl'ords,  over  what 
can  be  ilerived  from  the  text-book  alone?  An  acad- 
emy ought  to  be  a  literary  gymnasium,  in  which  the 
competitor,  even  if  she  fail  in  obtaining  victory,  is 
intellectually  strengthened  by  the  nature  of  the  con- 
test in  which  she  is  engaged.  That  mental  collision, 
which  gives  so  powerful  a  momentum  to  civilized 
society,  is  as  essential  in  a  school  for  children,  as  in 
a  school  for  adults.  It  is  by  this  means,  only,  that 
enthusiasm  can  be  awakened,'  and  the  love  of  lit- 
erary distinction  enkindled. t  Without  these,  the 
whole  process  is  dull,  heavy,  and  plodding,  temling 
to  injure  that  elasticity  and  spring  of  thought, 
which  is  the  very  germ  of  improvement,  and  to 
break  down  the  sfirighlly  and  imaginative  youth 
into  a  mere  mannerist  J 

S.  It  will  constitute  a  primary  object  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  form  such  a  subdivision,  in  the  order  of 
studies,  that  there  will  be  a  gradation  from  the  sim- 
plest elementary  branches  to  the  higher  departments 
of  letters.  In  order  to  effect  this,  mere  suburdina- 
liun  is  insuflicieni;  a  subordinate  class  must,  as  it 
respects  the  instruction  imparted,  be  immediately 
preparatory  to  that  in  advance  of  it.  The  transla- 
tion of  a  scholar  into  a  higher  class,  must  be  but  a 
single  step  in  an  ascending  series. 

9.  !ZVie  teacher  and  pupil  must  understand  each 
other. — The  faculties  of  the  former  must  bend  and 
mould  themselves  to  those  of  the  latter.  It  is  not 
the  extent  of  the  lesson,  but  the  understanding  of 
it,  which  is  the  material  point.  A  few  lines  well 
understood,  will  furnish  a  more  nourishing  and  in- 
vigorating aliment  to  the  mind,  than  a  whole  vo- 
lume dealt  out  by  avoirdupois  weight.  (Jvercome  Ihe 
vis  inertia  of  a  sluggish,  dull  intellect,  in  this  way, 
and  you  have  done  every  thing.  On  this  occasion, 
the  teacher  is  not  to  despair,  if  he  do  not  at  once 
succeed;  the  fulcrum  is  to  be  applied  again  and 
again.  If  after  much  labour  on  his  pari,  he  be  un- 
successful, it  ought  to  awaken  him  to  suspect  Ihe 
efficacy  of  the  means  which  he  adopts.  Perhaps 
by  attending  to  the  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  his  pupil,  he  may  succeed  belter,  by 
adopting  a  different  course.  There  is  nothing  eso- 
terical  in  all  this:  the  teacher  must  love  his  profes- 
sion, and  apply  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the 
advancement  of  the  objects,  which  ought  to  be  pe- 
culiarly his. 


EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 

Dr.  Granville,  in  his  recent  book  on  Russia,  gives 
the  following  recipe  for  making  Eau  de  Cologne, 
which  was  v»ritten  when  he  was  at  Cologne. 

"Take  of  the  essence  of  bergamot,  lemon-peel; 
lavender,  and  orange  flower,  of  each  one  ounce, 
essence  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce;  spirit  of  rose- 
mary, and  of  the  spiriloiis  water  of  melissa,  of 
each  fifteen  ounces;  strong  alcohol,  seven  pints  and 
a  half.  Mix  Ihe  whole  together,  and  let  Ihe  mixture 
stand  for  Ihe  .space  of  a  forlnighl;  after  which  in- 
troduce it  into  a  glass  retort,  the  body  of  which  is 
immersed  into  boiling  water,  contained  in  a  vessel 


•  We  cannot  bul  question  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
A  pure  enthusiasm  springs  from  the  constitntion  oi^  tiTc 
mind  ilself.  from  the  nature  of  Ihe  subject  conlem|ilatcd, 
or  the  interesling  monner  in  which  it  is  presented.  I'.ni- 
ulous  feeling,  kindled  to  "enthusiasm,"  we  should  dread 
as  a  very  injurious  influence  on  character.- £d.  Jl.  Jour. 

1  Is  Ibis  a  proper  niutive  in  a  course  <if  education 
preparatory  to  Ihc  duties  of  female  life?— ii. 

I  InUriit^n^  imtractwn  will  prcvenl  such  cviU  — lb. 


placed  over  a  lamp,  while  Ihr  lirHk  ii  luirpil'irrd  in- 
to a  largo  gUsn  r.M-rvoir  well  luted.  I))  kippinglha 
water  to  the  boiling  point,  the  mixture  in  the  retort 
will  distil  over  into  Ihc  receiver,  which  ihould  be 
covered  over  with  w.i  clolhu.  In  thli  manaer  will 
be  obtained  pure  ICitu  dr.  Volof^ne." 


SP0KTIS7O  OLIO. 


Pedioree  op  Speculator  Wantkd. 
Mr.  Skinner:  Siiarla,  Ttnn.  Oct.  31,  1818. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  desirous  to  obtain  the  pedigree 
of  the  imported  Horse  .Sy)ecu/a(or,  and  have  lakeo 
the  liberty  of  asking  Ihe  information  through  yOur 
valuable  Journal,  hoping  that  some  one  of  your  nu- 
merous readers  m.iy  be  in  possessioii  of  the  pedi- 
gree, and  will  do  me  the  favour  of  sending  it  to 
you  for  publication.     Respectfully  yours, 

A  Subscriber. 


ARCHIBALD. 

Sir — The  imported  horse  Archibald  was  got  by 
Walnut,  his  dam  by  Javelin,  (a  son  of  Eclipse.) 

He  stood  at  the  Vilteto  Spring,  in  Edgefield  dis- 
trict, at  J25  Ihe  season,  as  advertised  by  W.  Smal- 
ley,  March,  1813.     Vour  ob'dt  servant,  F. 

A'oi).  14,  1823. 


ENGLISH  SPORTS. 


Canine  Fancy.— The  Bitch  Fury,  which  beat 
the  London  Bitch  Nettle,  at  Birmingham,  so  clev- 
erly, can  be  backed  against  any  bitch  in  the  world 
of  194  lbs.  weight,  from  one  to  five  hundred  pounds. 
A  few  of  her  pups  may  be  had  at  3{.  each,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Black  Horse,  Cashell-street,  Bir- 
mingham. The  Birmingham  backers  of  the  Bitch 
Nettle  have  been  seriously  affected  with  the  nettle- 
rash. 

A  dog,  weighing  forty  pounds,  from  the  country, 
can  be  backed  against  any  dog  of  the  same  weight 
in  London,  for  from  51.  to  20/.  to  fight  at  Roache's 
Pit.  The  money  will  be  forth-coming  at  any  place 
appointed. 

A  Malch  for  10/.  aside,  between  the  Clapham 
dog  Boxer,  and  the  brindle  dog  Boxer,  will  be  fought 
at  Ihc  New  Inn  yard  Pit,  Tottenham  court-road, 
on  Tuesday  evening  next. 

A  Challenge  TO  all  the  World.— A  221  Ik 
Dog  can  be  matched  to  fight  for  y/.  aside;  a  21  lb. 
dog  from  ill.  aside  to  20/;  a  2(i4  lbs.  dog  for  3/.  aside; 
a  281  lb.  dog  for  5/.  or  10/.  aside;  a  30  lbs.  dog  for 
5/.  10/.,  or  ail/,  aside;  a  3.5  lbs.  dog  for  3/.  or  5/.  aside; 
3f)  lbs.  one  eyed  dog  f.ir  3./.  5/.  10/.  or  JO/,  aside,  on 
application  to  Mr.  Gardner,  Barley  Mow,  Long 
Lane,  West  Smithfield;  or  Mr.  Roache's  Pit,  West 
street. 

Trottino  .Match. — A  match  was  made  by  Mr. 
Smithson,  Wakefield,  to  trot  a  pony,  14  hands  high, 
twenty-eight  miles  in  two  hours,  which  was  accom- 
plisheil  on  Wednesday,  three  minutes  within  Ihe 
given  time,  for  tweniy  pound'.  The  distance  was 
performed  on  the  road  between  NVakclield  and 
Thorne. 

CovRSLto  Extraorm.varv. — A  few  days  since, 
three  greyhounds  belonging  to  a  Worcestershire 
geiilh'iii.iii,  killnl  twelve  hares,  five  rabbits,  and 
seven  plieas mis!  'i'lii  y  appeared  quite  fresh  after 
the  du)  'k  spurt,  and  looked  wistfully  for  another  run. 
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Wonderful  Leap — A  leap  unparalleled,  we 
believe,  in  the  annals  of  horse  history,  lias  been  ac- 
complished in  this  nei8;hbourhood.  On  Friday 
week,  as  Mr.  Brown,  oV  Nuneaton  Colliery,  was  re- 
turning in  a  gig  from  Coventry,  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  bis  horse  took  fright,  and  runnint; 
away, leaped  at  Cotton  Toll  Gate,  which  is  about 
seven  feet  high,  when,  singular  to  relate,  the  animal 
fully  cleared  the  gate,  and  bringing  Ihe  tig  after 
him,  and  in  contact  with  the  upper  bars  of  the  gate, 
which  were  broken,  th';  gig,  with  two  persons  in  it, 
passed  over  undainage<i  1  Mr.  Brown  and  another 
gentleman  were  in  the  vehicle  at  the  lime,  and 
though  flung  out  with  great  violence,  also  escaped 
without  any  serious  injury.  [Coventry  Obscrvtr. 

SPORTING  INTELLIGENCE. 

Abstract  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  Race 
Course  in  Great  Britain,  as  extracted  from  a  late 
Liverpool  paper: 

Horses  take  their  ages  from  May  day,  i.  e.  a  horte 
foaled  any  time  in  Ihe  year  182S,  is  on';  year  old  on 
the  first  of  May,  1824.  Four  inches  ;ire  a  hand; 
fourteen  pounds  a  stone;  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards  a  distance. 

Oalh  weights  are,  each  to  appoint  a  party  to  ride 
without  weighing.  Feather  weight  signifies  the 
same.  Give  and  lake  plates  are  weights  lor  inches; 
fourteen  hands  to  carry  a  stated  weight,  all  above 
to  carry  e.xtra,  or  be  allowed  the  proportion  of  7  lb. 
to  an  inch-  A  Whim  Plate  is  a  weight  lurage  and 
a  weight  for  inches.  A  Fast  Match  is  to  insert  the 
ages  of  the  horses  in  the  articles,  ami  to  run  any 
horse  of  that  age  without  decUring  (ill  you  come  to 
the  post  to  start.  Hand  cap  wei^hls  are  weights 
according  to  the  supposed  abilities  of  the  horses. 
Plates  or  shoes  are  not  allowed  in  Ihe  weight. 

The  horse  that  has  his  head  at  Ihe  ending  post 
first  wins  the  heat.  Riders  must  ride  their  horses 
back  to  the  winning  post  to  weigh;  and  he  that  dis- 
mounts before,  or  wants  weight,  is  distanced.  If  a 
rider  fall  from  his  hoise,  and  Ihe  horse  be  ridden  in 
by  a  person  of  sufficient  weiKliI,  he  will  take  place 
the  same  as  if  il  bad  not  happened,  provided  lie  goes 
back  to  the  place  where  the  rider  fell. 

Horses  not  entitled  to  start  wilhout  producing  a 
proper  certificate  of  their  age,  if  required;  except 
where  aged  horses  are  included,  in  which  case  a  ju 
nior  horse  may  start  wilhout  a  certificate,  provided 
he  carry  the  same  weight  as  an  aged  horse. 

For  the  best  of  Ihe  plale,  when  there  are  three 
heals  run,  Ihe  horse  is  second  that  wins  one.  For 
Ihe  best  of  Ihe  heals,  Ihe  horse  is  second  that  beats 
the  other  twice  out  of  three  limes,  though  he  doth 
not  win  a  heat.  When  a  [ilate  is  won  at  two  heats, 
the  preference  of  Ihe  horses  is  determined  by  the 
places  they  hold  in  Ihe  second  heal.  When  three 
horses  have  each  won  a  heal,  they  only  must  start 
for  a  fourth,  and  their  places  must  be  determined 
by  it,  though  before  no  difl'erence  between  them. 
No  distance  in  a  fourth  heat.  In  running  heats,  if 
it  cannot  be  ilecided  which  is  first,  Ihe  heat  goes  for 
nolhing,  and  Ihe.y  may  all  start  again,  except  it  be 
between  I  wo  horses  that  had  each  won  a  heat. 
Horses  drawn  before  Ihe  plate  is  won  are  distanced. 

.\  bet  after  the  heat  is  over,  if  the  horse  betted 
on  does  not  start  again,  is  no  bet.  A  confirmed  bet 
cannot  be  ofi',  without  mutual  consent.  Either  party 
m«)  demand  stakes  to  be  made,  and  on  refusal  may 
declare  (he  bet  void.  If  a  parly  he  absent  on  the 
day  1.1  running,  a  public  declaration  of  the  bet  may 
be  made  nil  Ihe  course,  and  a  demand  whether  any 
perMin  will  make  slakes  for  the  absent  parly;  and 
if  no  person  consent  lo  do  so,  Ihe  bet  may  be  de- 
clared voiit.  Bela  agreed  lo  be  scMled  in  town,  or 
any  pailicular  place,  cannot  be  declared  oil'  on  ihe 
course. 

The  person  who  bets  Mic  odds  has  a  right  to 
chou.-e  Ihe  horse  of  the  field.    When  he  has  chosen 


the  horse,  the  field  is  what  starts  against  him;  but 
there  is  no  field  unless  one  starts  with  him.  If  odds 
are  bet  without  mentioning  the  horse  before  the 
race  is  over,  it  must  be  determined  as  the  odds 
were  at  the  time  of  making  it.  Bets  made  between 
particular  horses  are  void  if  neither  of  them  be  the 
winner,  unless  specified  lo  Ihe  contrary. 

At  Newmarket,  if  a  bet  be  made  for  any  parti- 
cular day  in  any  meeling,  and  the  parties  after- 
wards change  Ihe  day,  all  bets  must  stand;  but  if 
altered  to  another  meeting,  bets  made  before  the 
alteration  are  void.  Bets  determined,  though  Ihe 
horse  does  not  start  when  the  words  "absolutely, 
run  or  pay,"  or  "play  or  pay,"  are  made  use  of  in 
betting.  For  example:  I  bet  that  Mr.  Udny's  ch. 
mare  Mirandela  absolutely  wins  the  King's  plate  at 
Chelmsford  in  1824.  I  lose  the  bet  though  she 
does  not  start,  and  win  though  she  goes  over  the 
course  alone. 

All  double  bets  are  considered  as  play  or  pay. 

Since  Epsom  races,  181'i,  all  bets  are  made  in 
pounds,  and  not  in  guineas,  as  formerly- 

Horses  running  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  post,  and 
nut  turning  back,  are  distanced.  Horses  distanced 
if  the  riders  cross  or  jostle.  Horses  that  forfeit 
are  beaten  horses,  where  it  runs  or  pays.  Bets 
made  on  any  horses  winning  any  number  of  plates 
that  year,  remain  in  force  till  the  first  day  of  May. 
Money  given  to  have  a  bet  laid,  not  returned  if  not 
run.  All  matches,  bels  and  engagements  are  void 
on  the  decease  of  either  parly  before  determined. 
An  untried  stallion  or  mare,  is  one  whose  produce 
had  not  started  in  public  at  the  time  of  closing  the 
engagement. 

In  estimating  winnings,  it  is  the  practice  to  con- 
sider the  clear  sum  gained  only,  and  consequently 
to  exempt  the  winner's  stakes.  A  winner  of  sweep- 
stakes of  20  guineas  each  (three  subscribers,)  is, 
therefore,  not  disqualified  from  running  for  a  fifty 
pound  plale,  expressed  lo  be  for  horses  never  won  a 
plate,  match,  or  sweepstake  of  that  value. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Sundij  Sp'ing,  Jilonlgomcry  County,  JUd.    ) 
Mr.  J.  S.  Seinner,  J^ov.  1th,  18i8.  J 

Dear  Sir, — Since  my  return  to  this  place  1  have 
been  until  yesterday,  unable  to  commence  my  in- 
tended Meteorolo&ical  observations,  and  as  yet  my 
preparations  are  very  imperfect;  but  anxious  to  be- 
gin the  series,  I  have  remitted  for  record  in  the  Far- 
mer the  few  facts  collected.  In  future  I  am  in  hopes 
lo  be  able  to  make  up  Monthly  Tables. 

The  local  position  and  features  of  this  part  of 
Maryland  are  highly  favoftrable  to  the  collection  ol 
clemeiils  on  the  temperature  of  water.  The  branches 
of  Paluxcnt,  those  of  East  Branch,  and  of  Rock 
Creek  rise  from  this  broken  and  hilly,  (hough  iio( 
niouii(ainous  tract.  The  sub-ttratuiii  is  gneiss;  the 
bills  are  waving,  and  in  very  few  places  precipitous, 
i;iviiig  outlet  to  innumerable  springs  of  most  pure 
water.  The  wells  are  seldom  very  deep,  varying 
(roni  15  or  20  lo  60  or  70  feel.  The  mean  ele- 
vation of  surface  above  tide  water,  may  be  assum- 
ed at  about  500  feet. 

'I'liero  can  be  no  doubt  hut  that  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  temperature  of  perennial 
wells  and  springs,  and  loo  much  comparalively,  to 
that  of  air. 

I(  is  my  in(ention  to  continue  a  regular  course  of 
'I'herniomctrical  observations  on  both  elements. — 
'I'hose  on  tiie  atmosphere  will  be  conducted  at  my 
own  h'lusc  diurnally;  but  those  on  water  only  once 
monthly. 

When  making  up  Ihe  tables  for  my  "View  of  the 
United  States,"  I  became  fully  convinced  that  (o 
determine  the  problem  of  oacan  temperature,  where 


local  features  would  admit,  that  perennial  springs 
and  wells  atTord  much  more  certain  elements  than 
does  the  atmosphere;  and  again  a  great  advanta^i- 
is  on  the  side  of  the  former,  from  brevity  of  labour 
So  impressed  I  am  with  Ihe  correctness  of  this  pre- 
ference, that  I  shall  request  the  insertion  of  a  paper 
in  the  Farmer  on  that  express  subject. 

Tab'.e 
Of  the  temperature  of  springs  and  wtlU  in  the  vi- 
cinity of,  and  including  Sandy  Spring,  Alontgo- 
vurij  county,  Maryland,  nearly  07l  the  meridian  of 
Washington,   and  J\'.  lat-  39*7. — taken  JVov.  6th 
and  1th,  1828.    Mean  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, 483'  Fahrenheit. 
Sandy  Spring,  on  the  farm  of  Edward  Stabler,  58" 
Spring  No.  2,  on  do.  do.  5bi 

Edward  Slabler's  well,  .     5f)i 

Wm.  Henry  Slabler's  well,  .         56 

James  P.  Slabler's  well,  ...     54 J 

Wm- Thomas' well.  No.  1,        ...         54 
Do.  do.    No.  2,  ■  .     553 

Bernard  Gilpin's  well,       ...         55 
Caleb  Benlley's  spring,  .56 

Kdward  Porter's  spring,  ■         .         .         •         55 
Roger  Brooke's  well,   .  .  .54 

Do.  spring,  No.  1,  .  56 

Do.  do.     No.  2,     •  .     56 

Hannah  Briggs'  well,        ....         55 
Do.  spring  No.  1,  .         -     55 

Do.  do.    No.  2,  .  551 

Basil  Brooke's  well,     -         •         .         •         •     54 
Mahlon  Cbandlee's  well,  ...         56 

Do.  spring,  No.  1,  54J 

Do.  do.      No.  2,    -         -         56 

William  Darby's  spring,       ....     54^ 

Mean, 554 

Remarks. — The  last  day  of  October,  and  ihe 
two  first  of  November,  were  remarkable  for  inces- 
sant and  very  heavy  rain;  Ihe  mean  temperature 
about  55".  Sonce  of  the  fountains  may  have  been 
aflfeclcd  slightly  by  Ihe  rain  water;  but  as  the  range 
I  look  embraced  a  circle  of  near  three  miles  diame- 
ter, and  extended  over  a  great  variety  of  exposure, 
1  feel  confident  the  result  gives  a  very  accurate 
summary  of  Ihe  mean  temperature  of  the  month  of 
October,  1828,  at  Sandy  Spring. 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  chap-  x. 
of  Darby's  View  of  the  United  Stales,  Ihe  mean 
temperature  of  Sandy  Spring  ought  to  be  about  1"' 
Fahrenheit  below  that  of  Baltimore;  and  by  re- 
ference to  table.  50,  page  388,  of  Ihe  same  treatise, 
it  will  be  seen  that  at  Bailimore,  in  a  series  of  eight 
years,  the  temperature  of  October  varies  from  60" 
to  59.33°;  the  mean  of  the  whole  eight  years  being 
54.875". 

I  do  most  ardently  wish  that  experiments,  simi- 
lar to  those  on  which  Ihe  enclosed  table  has  been 
formed,  could  be  instituted  extensively. 

Respectfully,  WM.  DARBY. 


WOOL— TARIFF. 

By  the  following  article  from  the  Boston  Courier 
it  seems  that  the  (ale  tariff  is  not  satisfactory  even 
to  Ihe  friends  of  the  "Woollen"  or  "AmericAn  Syt- 
tem."  [A^-  V.  Eve.  t. 

(From  the  Boston  Courier,  Nov.  12.) 

Wool.— Wc  learn  that  Messrs.  Wells  &  Dickin- 
son, of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  sold  to  one  of  our  manu- 
facturers last  week.  40,000  pounds  of  Wool,  which 
had  been  transported  do»vii  tlie  Ohio  and  New  York 
Canals  to  Albany,  and  Ibence  to  this  city.  We  re- 
gret to  learn  that  this  article  has  experienced  a 
great  decline  in  price  since  last  shearing  time,  ow- 
ing to  want  of  competition  among  the  purchasers. 
It  was  believed  by  many  that  the  J'ariff  law  of  last 
vrinter  would  give  some  additional  protection  to  the 
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nmnuf.iotunrs,  su  lli.it  :ill  ihc  luilli  wouUi  no  into 
active  o|>frntn>n,  iml  lliiil  thcri-  nould  bi>  a  greater 
dcinnnil.  ami  conseqiu-nlly  that  liiithiT  prices  woulii 
be  >;iven  for  wool.  Many  of  the  uool-ilealers  in  this 
city,  acted  on  this  belief,  ami  have  now  large  stock." 
of  wool  on  haiiil  which  they  purchased  at  shearing 
time  on  spenilalion. 

We  are  informed  by  one  of  (he  appraisers  in  this 
port,  who  it  is  generally  known  is  very  accurate  In 
his  calculations,  that  the  duties  secured  on  Cloths 
at  the  minimum  ports  do  not  amount  to  so  much 
under  the  present  law  as  they  did  under  the  former 
one,  !)y  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  This  ari.ses,  we  are 
told,  from  the  cou«lruclion  given  to  the  law  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  excludes  the  lists 
and  headings  from  measurement,  and  abandons  (he 
principles  which  had  hitherto  been  observed  of  ad- 
ding 10  per  cent  (u  the  invoice  value,  and  reckon- 
ing duty  on  the  charges. 

The  subject  is  one  in  which  the  wool  growers 
have  at  least  as  deep  an  interest  as  the  manulac- 
turers,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will 
insist  upon  ha\  ing  the  Bill  of  last  Session  so  amend- 
ed as  to  strike  out  (he  one  dollar  minimum,  and 
(hereby  secure  (o  them  the  benefits  which  were 
promised,  and  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

Remarks  by  Ihe  Editor  of  Ike  A'.  Y.  Even.  Post. — 
The  above  article  from  a  paper  which  has  always 
supported  (he  manufacturing  side  of  the  question 
with  great  zeal  and  uniformity,  makes  good  an  ob- 
tervatioQ  frequently  repeated  in  this  paper,  that  the 
more  you  grant  to  the  petitioners  for  an  high  tariff 
(be  more  they  will  ask.  By  every  new  burden  you 
put  on  the  shoulders  of  the  consumers  for  their  be- 
nefit, you  add  to  their  number,  and  they  besiege 
you  with  greater  noise,  a  closer  concert  and  a  more 
restless  importunity.  Some  people  were  so  credu- 
lous as  to  believe  that  if  the  persons  who  clamour- 
ed for  new  duties  on  wool  and  woollens  last  winter 
could  be  gratified  with  the  passing  of  the  tariff  they 
would  be  quiet.  They  little  understood  the  nature 
of  the  "American  System."  Once  embarked  in  it 
there  is  no  stopping  short  of  absolute  and  entire  ex- 
clusion of  imports,  such  a  prohibition  of  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  semi-barbarous  nations 
havehedeed  themselves  round  with,  such  as  is  resort- 
ed to  by  the  absurd  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
such  as  Spain  adopted  to  keep  her  South  American 
provinces  in  Ignorance  and  degradation.  The  tariff 
of  1S24  was  made  the  pretext  for  imposing  that  of 
1828,  and  now  the  tariff  of  18-28  is  to  be  made  the 
pretext  fur  one  still  more  exorbitant  and  excessive. 
The  truth  is  that  those  who  expect  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  laws  of  this  kind  are  never  benefitted 
by  them  in  the  degree  they  expect.  Such  hiRh  ex- 
pectations are  raised,  so  much  competition  is  pro- 
duced, so  much  money  is  lost  in  speculation  and 
experiment,  that  although  the  community  at  larjie 
are  heavily  taxed,  very  few  gain  any  thing  by  it. 
1  be  "American  System"  is  a  system  of  burdens  to 
all,  and  of  benefit  to  scarcely  any.  It  is  a  system 
of  wanton  waste  of  the  wealth  and  productive  in- 
dustry of  Ihe  nation. 

\Vc  hope  that  both  (he  wool  growers  and  woollen 
manufac(urers  will  learn  the  proper  lesson  from 
Ih'-ir  present  situation.  Let  (hem  see  the  folly  and 
inelficacy  of  laws  to  make  them  rich.  Laws  for 
ll)eir  protection  may  increase  their  numbers,  per 
plex  theni  with  competition,  and  burden  the  rest  of 
'he  commniiity,  and  very  little  more  than  this  can 
l:ms  do,  urdcss  they  name  the  individual  to  be  en- 
iM-lied,  and  assijtn  him  a  pension.  How  could  the 
editor  of  the  Courier,  or  any  body  else,  expect  that 
all  the  woollen  mills  in  the  neit;hbourhood  of  Bos 
Ion  "would  go  at  once  into  active  operation,"  when 
Ml  many  mills  are  building  or  have  just  been  built 
all  over  the  interior,  each  intended  to  supply  its  own 
neighbourhood — to  say  nothing  of  the  cloths  clan- 
destinely introduced  from  abroad.  The  law  of  18'i8 
is  a  bad  law,  we  admit  it.     Let  us  not  amend  it,  but 


'epeal  it.  Lei  u»  not  iiii|iom-  any  nt^w  bunli  i\^.  but 
let  ns  dimini-ili  the  old,  which  fill  the  whole  cininlry 
'villi  complaints.  Instead  of  goiii:;  on  to  make  mat 
leis  worse,  let  us  sirive  to  maki-  llieni  tietler,  by  un- 
shackling our  trade. and  suffering  industry  to  llow 
in  its  natural  channels. 


COFFEE. 
Finm  Dr.  Thornton's  liotaniciil  Lecturer. — "Now 
that  I  am  speaking  of  berries,  it  may  be  ui-erul  to 
say  ;\  few  words  respecting  Cnffec:  I  would  recom 
nu'tid  every  person  (o  drink  coffee  at  breakfast,  for 
those  persons  who  constantly  use  coffee  can  never 
lie  subject  to  putrid  levers;  anil  in  Ihe  east  of  Eu- 
rope its  cultivation  became  first  an  object  of  par- 
linilar  attention,  from  the  discovery  of  its  being  Ihe 
only  cerlain  remedy  then  known  for  the  cure  of  the 
plague.  Mocha  coffee,  which  originally  grew  in 
Arabia-Felix,  is  unquestionably  the  finest,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  greatest  perfume;  but  our  oivn  Bri- 
tish Plantation  coffee,  if  obtained  wholesome  and 
pure, —  fresh  roasted,  and  ground  immediately  be- 
fore using,  makes  a  most  delicious  beverage:  and  I 
must  say,  what  I  use  myself,  which  I  procure  from 
NicoL  &  Co's.,  Fenchiirch- street,  possesses  more  of 
the  real  pungency  and  aromatic  flavour  of  this  val- 
uable exotic  in  perfection,  than  I,  from  experimental 
trial  have  got  elsewhere.  Coffee  has  a  great  ten- 
denry  to  the  cure  and  prevention  of  scorbutic  hu- 
mours, and  I  have  known  the  paroxysms  of  asth- 
matic complaints  considerably  abated  by  drinking 
three  or  four  dishes  of  coffee.  A  cup  of  coffee 
slrcnu'lhens  and  exhilirates  our  menial  faculties; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  refreshing  either  to  the 
studious  or  the  laborious,  than  a  dish  of  good  cofTee: 
this  fact  we  have  had  practically  and  powerfully  il- 
lustrated by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  buoyancy 
of  mind  and  energies,  intellectual  and  physical,  were 
never  surpassed  by  any  man,  who  abstained  from 
the  use  of  wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  but  drank 
coffee  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  for  the  revival  of  his 
spirits  and  strenglhening  of  his  body." 


Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  has  introduced  on  the 
Devonshire  coast  a  new  branch  of  industry,  which 
promises  to  furnish  employment  and  food  for  thou- 
sands. It  is  (he  drying  of  pilchards  for  winter  con- 
sumption, in  the  same  way  as  herrings.  The  Ply- 
mouth Journal  says  the  result  has  fully  answered  ex- 
pectation, and  that  the  pilchards  dried  by  Sir  Isaac 
are  superior  in  flavour  to  any  herrings  now  brouKhl 
(o  market.  The  process  of  curing  them  is  cheap 
and  simple: — The  pickle  is  made  with  one  part  su- 
gar or  molasses,  and  four  par(3  of  salt,  with  sal 
prunella  in  the  proportion  of  six  ounces  to  every 
fiflesn  pounds  of  sugar  and  salt  together — sufficient 
water  is  added  to  make  a  pickle,  in  which  a  potato 
will  float.  The  fish  are  left  for  a  week  in  the  pickle, 
and  then  smoked  as  herrings  are. 


Bai-timore,  Friday,  November  2L  1828. 


tf-  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Prince,  he  states  that  a 
very  valuable  discovery  of  a  method  to  avoiil  losing 
grapes  by  mililew  has  been  made,  not  by  himself; 
but  that  it  will  soon  be  communicated  for  publica 
tion  in  the  American  Farmer.  It  shall  be  most 
welcome  when  it  comes.  The  remainder  of  his 
letter  being  altogether  in  the  nature  of  an  adver- 
tisement, has  been  (daced  in  the  part  of  our  paper 
devoted  to  that  purpose,  to  whi«h  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. 


hreail-stulfs,  ocea^i d  by  the   unstr.idinri't  of  (he 

market  abiond,  Itie  uncertainly  of  the  extent  to 
"  hirh  the  powers  iif  Europe  might  he  cirawn  into 
the  vortex  of  war,  and  in  no  small  degree  by  tha 
spiiil  of  spcculalion  at  home. 

To  give  our  individual  opinion  how  long  the  pre- 
sent prices  will  remain,  and  tvhelhrr,  if  lliey  afe 
channcd,  i(  will  be  fur  the  belter  or  Ihe  worse, 
woiilil  be  to  assume  a  re«ponsihility  (ha(  we  need 
no(  incur;  wc  sbaji  he  careful  always  (o  give  (he 
cxac(  prices,  and  so  much  of  (lin  news  from  abroad 
as  may  appear  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  value  of 
the  articles  quoted:   and  having  done  thai,  we  leave 

nur  intelligent  readers  to  juilgc   for  themselves 

We  should  be  sorry  to  misguide  (hem,  as  we  might 
ilo,  hy  our  own  speculations,  and  we  can  enlighten 
them  only  by  giving  them  facts  on  which  they  may 
always  rely. 

Too  many  of  our  friends,  we  are  sorry  to  learn, 
had  sold  their  crojis  before  the  rise  in  grain  took 
place.  This  is  especially  Ihe  case  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  because,  as  we  suppose,  the  transportation 
to  market  is  done  entirely  by  others,  in  boats  which 
lie  at  almost  every  man's  door — whereas,  the  farmer, 
removed  from  tide  waters,  must  occupy  bis  (earns  in 
putting  in  his  grain  crops,  and  can  only  send  Ihem 
with  his  grain,  or  more  generally  with  his  flour,  to 
market,  after  all  his  seeding  is  done. 

'I'o  get  late  to  market  is  not  always,  as  now,  to 
get  to  Ihe  best  market.  The  best  general  rule,  is  to 
sell  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently  prepare  for  it; 
for  although  sometimes  it  may  happen  that  by  delay 
you  wiM  get  a  higher  jirice,  yet  the  reverse  of  that 
is  as  frequently  true,  and  by  selling  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  ready,  you  nuikt  sure  of  some  important 
ailvantages.  First,  you  avoid  waste  of  crop,  which 
may  occur  in  a  thousand  ways,  by  mice,  birds,  fowls, 
"light-fingered  gentry,"  Sic.  and  the  danger  of  en- 
tire de>truction  by  fire,  storm,  Sic;  and  next,  and 
most  important,  you  pay  your  debts,  stop  interest, 
and  keep  a  good  name  and  a  quiet  pillow.  Let  the 
farmer,  then,  who  takes  time  by  the  forelock,  pushes 
his  work  and  gets  early  to  market,  take  comfort  in 
the  reflection  that  he  has  done  his  part,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  chance.  If  his  neighbour,  who  lags  be- 
hind him,  sometimes  gets  a  better  price,  it  is  but 
the  luck  which  chance  often  throws  in  the  way  of 
the  slothful;  lending  some  foundation  to  the  pro- 
verb— "a  fool  for  luck." 


O'- BHEAD-STfFFS — There  has  been   for  some 
weeks  an  extraordinary  fluctuation   in  the  price  of 


^  On  the  political  aspect  of  the  latest  news 
from  Europe,  we  may  adopt  the  observations  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  For  the  items  that  are 
connected  immediately  with  the  value  of  bread 
stuffs  and  other  agricultural  products,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  letter  taken  from  the  New  York 
Statesman. 

(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  Nov.  n.) 
European  News. 

We  have  looked  over  the  papers  brought  bv  the 
S)lvaiius,  Jenkins,  on  Saturday,  more  closely  than 
our  occupations  Ihcn  allowed  us  to  do.  We'do  not 
find  that  they  contain  any  thing  new  from  the  seat 
of  war,  except  (he  report  that  the  Russians  had 
had  raised  a  siege  and  were  retreating,  a  report 
which  has  not  yet  received  the  confirmation  of  of- 
ficial accounts. 

A  Turkish  Bulletin  is  given,  dated  at  Shumin  on 
(he  2d  of  Sep(eniber,  relating  to  an  action  which 
took  place  on  the  3 1st  of  August.  Seven  thousand 
horse  under  Alisch  Pacha  attacked  a  little  camp  at 
.lennibazar,  four  leagues  from  Shumla.  The  Rus- 
sians were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  200  killed  and 
twenty  prisoners,  and  were  obliged  (o  seek  shelter 
in  the  neighbouring  woods.  The  Turks  set  fire  to 
100  provision  wagons,  and  carried  off  a  number  of 
cavalry  horses,  an<l  200  oxen,  which  were  distribut- 
ed among  Ihe  troops. 

The  small  port  of  Bourges  on  the  Black  Sea, 
;  which  was  captured  by  (he  Russians  was  kept  by 
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Ihem  onlj  two  hours.  'I'hp  country  ()po[)le  assem- 
bled from  all  parts  assailed  tticm  ruriously,  drove  in 
their  out  posts,  and  then  embarked  and  abandoned 
the  place.  The  accounts  received  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  as  late  as  the  12lh  of  8ep 
tember,  give  a  sad  picture  of  the  stale  of  the  Rus- 
tian  army.  The  Turks  represent  the  army  of  the 
enemy  as  diminishing  daily  by  the  diseases  of  the 
climate,  want  of  food  and  the  inipeluous  sortiea  of 
the  Turkish  garrisons. 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Statesman.) 

Liverpool,  Oct.  11.  1828. 

Bear  Sir. — The  sales  of  Cotton  from  27th  ult. 
to  the  3d  inst.  amounted  to  12,570  bales,  viz: — 90 
Sea  Island  at  13  a  14  l-2d;  10  Stained  at  7  1-2; 
4000  Upland  at  5  3-4  a  7  1-S,  with  -JO  at  7  1-2; 
2,430  Orleans  at  6  a  7  3-8,  with  110  at  8  1-2;  2000 
Alabama  at  5  3-4  a  6  3-4;  2,4G0  Brazil  at  6  7-8  a 
8  1-8;  160  Demerara  at  7  1  8  a  7  5  8;  20  Barbadoes 
at  12d;  40  West  India  at  6;  100  Carthagena  at  4  1-2 
a  4  5-8;  640  Egyptian  at  7  1-2  a  8  12;  620  Sural  a 
8  3-4  a  4  3-4  per  lb.  The  demand  was  steady  and 
prices  rather  improving.  The  import  during  the 
week  was  19,530  bales.  Ashes  were  in  request, 
and  Pearl  brought  rather  higher  prices;  550  bis. 
new  Montreal  Pot  sold  at  30s;  80  new  Pearl,  30  a 
31  and  80  New  York,  brand  1827,  30s.  6d  per  cwt. 
Tar — 600  bbls.  common  quality,  brought  12s  per 
barrel.;  about  1800  barrels  of  fresh  Turpentine 
brought  lis  per  cwt.  from  the  quay.  (Quercitron 
Bark — about  60  hhds.  Philadelphia  solil  at  I2s  a 
iSs,  per  cwt.  Rice — 150  tes.  Carolina  brought  17s 
6d  lor  middling,  and  19s  for  good  quality.  Tobac- 
co—  Good  Leal;  suitable  for  the  Irish  market,  was 
readily  taken  at  some  advance  on  former  prices. 

There  has  been  a  very  active  demand  for  Cotton 
this  week,  especially  the  last  three  days,  and  the 
sales  of  all  descriptions  from  4  to  10th  insl.  inclu- 
•ive  amount  to  22,620  bales,  viz: 

170  Sea  islands  at  13  a  22d;  20  Stained  at  7  a  9d; 
»580  Upland  at  5  7-8  a  7  3-8d;  349(1  Orleans,  at 
6  1-4  a  10  a  9d;  4478.  Alabama,  at  5  3-4  a  7d; 
S390  Brazil,  at  7  1-4  a  8  l-4d;220  West  India,  &c. 
ate  1-4  a  9d,  470  Egyptian,  at  7  a  8  l-2d;  500  Su- 
ral, at  3  3-4  a  4  3-4d.  Common  qualities  of  Ame- 
rican, especially  Upland  have  advanced  1-8  per  lb., 
and  the  better  qualities  are  saleable  at  the  extreme 
prices  of  the  week  previous;  yesterday,  fair  Orleans 
were  in  request  at  an  improvement  ul'  1-8  a  1-4  per 
lb.  Speculators  have  taken  upwards  of  4000  bales 
American,  and  the  market  closed  steaddy-  The 
import  during  the  week  is  3420  bales;  and  since  the 
1st  of  January  the  supply  received  into  this  port 
amounts  to  6J7,740  bales,  against  677,588  to  same 
period  last  year;  the  decrease  from  the  United 
Slates  is  195,100  bales.  In  Manchester  there  con- 
tinues to  be  a  good  demand  for  goods  and  yarn, 
anil  the  consumption  of  Cotton  is  unabated. 

JisUes. — The  late  hrisk  demarjd  has  subsided  for 
the  present,  but  prices  are  steady;  330  bbls.  new 
Mont.  Pot  sold  this  week  at  30s  a  30s  6d.  chiefly  at 
SOs;  and  13  bbl.  Pearl,  (old)  at  29s  6d  per  cwt. 

J'ar.— The  only  sale  is  ISO  bbls.  at  12s  per  bbl. 
Turpentine — A  pared  of  old,  consisting  of  1126 
bbls.  has  been  sold,  but  the  (rice  has  not  tran«(>ired. 
There  are  no  sales  of  Riee  or  linrnilron  Bark  to 
report  this  week,  (,'ruin. — 'J  here  has  been  a  very 
extensive  business  going  forward  during  the  week, 
ehiclly  on  speculation,  and  |irires  of  all  descriptions 
have  advanced  materially — very  lililc  liondcd  wheat 
Is  offering,  purelia.sers  being  im«dling  to  submit  tii 
the  high  prices  asked,  ami  holders  arc  in  expectation 
of  its  being  ahorlly  nlease.j  at  a  low  duty.— Inilian 
Corn  may  be  quoted  at  40  a  12  per  qr.  and  Fb)ur 
in  bond  33  a  38  per  bbl.;  a  fre>h  ariival  of  the  lat- 
ter would  probably  biin;;  .»onieM|jat  more.  Tin 
Tobacco  market  remains  vvitlioul  alieralion,  with  a 
limited  businesa  doing  .And  we  remaia  respectfully 
vo'jr». 


Co»on.  — Upland  5  7-8  a  7d;  Orleans  6  a  7  l-2d; 
Alabama  5  3-4  a  7d;  Sea  Island  12  1-2  a  18il;  Stain- 
ed 4  1-2  a  lOd.  Ashes— N.  York  Pot  30s;  do  Pearl 
30  a  31s;  Mont.  Pot  29  a  30s;  do  Pearl  30  a  31s. 
Rice — in  bond  15  a  19s;  Flour  in  bond  33  a  889; 
Indian  Corn  per  qr.  40  a  42*;  Turpentine  9  a  Us; 
Tar  10s  6d  a  12s  6d;  (Juercitron  Bark  11  a  l3s, 
Beeswax  8^  a  ISl.;  Hides,  salted,  5  1-4;  'I'obacco, 
Va.  leaf,  2  a  4  1-2;  Stemmed  2  3-4  a  5;  Kentucky 
leaf,  2  a  3  1-2;  Stemmed,  2  1-2  a  4  1-2. 

News  Expected. 

The  New-York  papers  of  Tuesday  evening  an- 
nounce the  arrival  below  at  that  port  of  the  Liver- 
pool packet  ship  of  the  16th  October. 

We  have  seen  a  letter  from  New-York,  to  which 
the  following  is  postscript — "Rumor  says  the  King 
of  England  is  dead;"  but  adds,  "it  cannot  be  known." 

There  are  also  a  great  many  reports  of  the  price 
of  flour  in  England — some  highly  favourable  to  an 
advance,  and  others  discouraging  to  the  hopes  that 
have  been  entertained  of  a  riiie.  Neither  can  be 
relied  upon. 

VALUABLE  VINES  FOR  SALE. 

Knowing  that  extensive  Vineyards  were  most  suc- 
cessively cultivated  on  the  Khine,  1  made  it  a  point 
to  form  an  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  intelligent  proprietors,  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  extent  of  the  one  1  shall  refer  to,  from 
his  having  under  culture  200  acres  of  land,  and  em- 
ploying ISO  workmen.  To  this  very  successful  cultiva- 
tor 1  slated  our  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  Vine,  which 
had  been  heretofore  introduced  from  localities  too  far 
South,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to  support  our  severe 
winters,  and  the  general  variations  of  our  climate,  and 
requested  of  him  to  send  me  a  selection  of  those  kinds 
only  which  bore  their  winters  wholly  without  protec- 
tion and  without  injury,  and  such  as  were  great  bear- 
ers, and  produced  certain  and  regular  crops;  and  which 
were  also  considered  among  the  best  for  wine.  The 
comprising  these  particular  qualities  naturally  render- 
ed the  number  of  varieties  selected  comparatively 
small,  and  he  sent  me  the  following  eight  kinds,  as  pos- 
sessing these  desirable  properties,  viz: 

Karun  or  Bourger, 

Petit  Rauschling, 

liros  Kauschling, 

Hotlie  Hintsehe, 

lioltdiehlner, 

Auvernas  Blanc, 

Auvcrnas  Gris, 

Auvernas  Rouge  Claire. 
The  three  latter  are  the  kinds  used  also  in  making 
Champagne  Wine.  1  received  of  the  above  kinds  6, ■100 
Vines,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  survived  and  nourish- 
ed, and  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  selection  was  made,  1  consider  them  far  better  cal- 
culated to  give  success  to  our  Vineyards  than  any  others 
yet  imported  to  our  country. 

WM.  PRINCE, 
Ji"ettr  Liyng  hland.  Arte  y'orjt. 

FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

The  Subscribers  have  for  sale  at  their  Nursery  near 
this  city,  an  extensive  assortment  of  well  grown,  thrifty, 
(jrnfted  Kruit  Trees,  ready  for  delivery  at  their  Store, 
at  the  shortest  notice,  consisting  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Apricot,  Cherry,  Nectarine,  Plum  and  other  Kruit  Trees, 
which  they  warrant  to  prove  true  according  to  cata- 
logue. They  will  also  furnish  at  short  notice,  Whiu 
Mulbtrry  Tries,  from  one  to  three  years  old,  tJrape 
Plants  and  Cuttings,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  toj;clher 
with  ahuut  thirty  thousand  Tiiorn  Quirks  of  two  years* 
growth.  They  have  an  extensive  as.sortmenl  of  young 
plants  under  way,  to  meet  the  annual  demand  which 
may  be  made,  and  R.  S.  is  now  devoting  much  of  his 
time  in  extending  and  stocking  their  Niiracrv  and  Seed 
tiarilen,  and  hopes  soon  to  be  aide  to  supply  the  public 
with  most  articles  in  the  llortinultural  line.  Samples 
of  the  Trees  may  be  seen,  and  priced  catalogues  receiv- 
ed (gratis)  at  our  Store,  Pralt-st.  wharf. 

SINCLAIK  U  MOORR. 

Bait.  Abv.  16. 


WANTS  A  SITUATION. 
A  person  who  understands  the  business  of  a  Fin«- 
Drisser  in  all  its  branches,  together  with  the  process  of 
making  the  difl'erent  kinds  of  wine,  and  putting  them 
up.  The  advertiser  is  a  German,  and  also  understands 
the  French  language.  Having  a  family,  he  would  pre- 
fer remaining  in  this  state,  where  he  would  undertake 
the  care  of  a  number  of  vineyards.  Inquire  at  the 
otlicc  of  the  American  Farmer. 


BAIiTZMOBE  FBICES  CUBHEXTT. 


Corrected  for  the  .American  Farmer,  by  Edward  J.  fVilUon 
ir  Co.  Commission  Merchants  and  Planters'  -.Agents, 

iio.  4,  fiorWyV  whar/. 
Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $3.00  a 6. 00 — ordinary,  3.00  a  8.0O 
— red,  3.50  a  4.50— fine  red,  5.00  a  7.00 — wrapping, 
i.00o9.00 — Ohioordinary,  3.00a  4.00— good  red  span- 
gled, 4.00  o  7. 00— yellow,  4.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
a  -'0.00— Virginia,  2.50  o  8.00 — Rapahannock  2.75  o  3.50 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  6.00. 

Flour — white  wheat  family,  $10.50  a  11.50 — super. 
Howard-st.  8.OO0  n.OO;  city  mills,  7.75  0  8.50;  Susque- 
lianna,  8.00  a8.50— Corn  Mkai.,  bbl.  3.00— Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  1.75  a  1.90 — best  while  wheat,  1.95  a  2.05 — 
ord'y  to  good,  1.65  a  1.75 — Corn,  old,  .60  a  .62 — new 
corn,  .55  a  .60— in  ear,  bbl.  2.00  a  2.50— Kye,  bush.  .60  a 
.65— Oats  .33  a  .32— Beans  .75  a  1.25— Peas  .45  a  .55— 
Clover  seed,  5.00  a  5.50 — Ti.motht,  1.75  o  2. 25— Orch- 
ard Grass  I."5o2.50 — Herd's  1.00  a  1.50 — Lucerne  37^ 
a  .50  lb. — Barlet,  .60  a  62— Flaxseed,  .75  o  .80— Cot. 
TON,Va.  .90.1 1 — I.ou.  .130  .14— .Mabania,  .  10 a. II  — 
.Mississippi  .11  o  .13 — North  Carolina,.  10  a  .11 — Geor- 
gia, .9  B  .lOi— WmsKET.hhds.  1st  proof,  .27 — bbls.  .2« 
a. 29 — Wool, common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  0.I6 — wash- 
ed, .18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,  .25  a 
.30 — full  do.  .30  a  .50,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  J2IOc212;  Country,  dew-rotted,  136  o  140— water- 
rolled,  170  n  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl. 
5  75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.24 
06.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2. STJ  n  3.00;  No.  2,  2.25 
o  2.50 — Mackerel,  No.  1,  5.50;  No.  2,  5.00;  No.  3,  4.00 
— Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured, .  10  o  1 1 ;  do.  E.  Shore, 
.12^ — hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9 — Feathers,  .26  a  .28 — 
Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  JS.ST^  a  S.60 — 
ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef,  4.50. 

Hat,  per  ton,  10  o  II  dolls.;  Straw,  do.  7  o  8  dolls. 

Such  has  been  the  lluciuaiion  of  our  grain  market 
for  some  days  past,  and  at  the  present  time,  it  cannot 
be  correctly  stated.  Tuesday  last  <i9.00  was  paid  for 
Hour  out  of  the  wagons;  yesterday  by  some  8.00  and 
others  7,75,  and  today  it  is  expected  to  be  down  to  7.00. 

Sales  of  whiskey  was  made  yesterday  at  26  a  27cts. 
in  the  hhd.;  and  on  Wednesday  a  sale  of  white  wheat 
at  2. 13;  this  day,  sales  of  common  red  at  1  80.  Good 
corn  is  in  demand;  produce  from  the  Susquehanna  is 
daily  arriving. 

Marketing — Apples,  per  hush.  .50  a  .75;  Pheasantu, 
per  pair,  .75;  Squabs,  18^;  Rabbits,  .25;  Turkies,  each, 
.75  0  1.00;  Geese,  .50  o62i;  Butler, lb.  .25o31i;  Eggs, 
.16;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  .40;  Sweet,  do.  .50;  Chick- 
ens, per  dozen,  2.00  o2.25;  Ducks,  per  doz.  2.50;  Beef, 
prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  o  .10;  Veal,  .S;  Mutton,  .6  a  .7;  Pork, 
.6;  young  Pigs,  dressed,  .75  n  874;  Sausages,  per  lb.  .10, 
Onions,  bush.  .60;  Beets,  bush.  .75;  Turnips,  bush.  .60, 
Partridges,  .8  each;  Canvass-back  Ducks,  pair,  1.00  a 
1.26;  prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  5.50  a  6.00. 
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AaRICUXiTU&S. 


(From  Loudon's  Encyclopiedia  of  Agricultun.) 
OF  THE  ART  OK  MORSKMANSHIP. 

'•  (('on/iiiii<((  from  p.  28:.'.) 

Ilorsciuaiifhip,  (U  an  arl,  is  unquestionably  of  »ery 
aiirioni  <ltoi  :"i>'  '<  '*  tiirioiis  how  very  different 
arc  ll)i'  iiiflPfei  t>y  which  it  is  practised  in  different 
countries.;  bu*  u'hich  diflVrcnccs  are  yet  jirincipatly 
confined  to  th\  situalion  ol"  the  legs  of  the  rider: 
for  wherever  "the  hor.-e  is  used  (o  cairy  the  person, 
it  is  by  thenider  placing  himsell  astride  the  animal. 
Horses  were  used  in  tllis  way  for  centuries  before 
any  apparatus  was  used  or  applied  to  their  bodies 
to  spare  fatigue  lo  the  riiler;  and  we  knov*  thai  the 
first  saddles  were  nici*  pads  sliapped  round  the 
body,  but  without  the  appendiiges  of  stirrups.  In 
England,  riding  is  syslemalically  divided  into  two 
kinds,  whieh-are  manege  and  jockey  riding. 

J\Ianege  riding,  called  also  ridini^  the  great  ho)'»e, 
in  the  strict  application  of  the  term,  was  formerly 
more  practised  than  at  present;  and  required  a  sys- 
tem of  education  for  bolli  horse  and  rider  long  and 
»evere.  Horses  perfectly  broke  for  the  manege, 
were  taught  several  paces  and  motions,  as  ambling, 
pacing,  passaging,  yerkiiig,  capriole,  and  cornetti. 
The  practice  of  these  ailificial  cadences,  it  Is  sop- 
posed,  f^jures  the  natural  pace  of  ihe  horse;  and 
this  circumstance,  united  lo  a  particular  form  ol 
horse  (defective  for  other  purposes,)  being  required 
for  the  elaslicily  of  these  actions,  has  tended  to 
bring  manege  riding,  as  formerly  practised,  into 
disrepute.  Manege  riding  also  taught  the  constant 
application  of  the  seat  of  the  body  of  the  rider  to 
the  seat  of  the  saddle,  during  all  (be  motkins  of 
the  horse;  and  as  a  severe  education,  and  a  parti- 
cular form,  had  bestowed  ease  and  elaslicily  to  the 
rudeness  of  the  manege  horse,  Ihe  inconveniences 
of  this  seat  tvere  not  felt.  But  when  aiiollicr  for-.- 
of  horse,  capable  of  great  speed  over  eAcellenl 
roads,  was  in  general  use,  this  kind  of  riding  was 
found  hurtful  to  both  horse  and  rider:  fatiguing  the 
one,  and  injuring  the  other. 

The  art  of  proper  riding,  as  pr,'>,:tised  among  ex- 
perienced horsemen,  is  derived  from  a  knowledge 
of  Ihe  judicious  application  o.'  the  aids  of  Ihe  bri- 
dle, as  taught  in  oui  schoob,  and  as  practised  in 
the  army  generally:  and  a.'so  from  a  proper  appli- 
cation or  placing  the  bodj  on  Ihe  horse.  These  we 
certainly  owe  lo  manege  riding;  and  a  knowledge 
of  them  is  ss  essential  to  Ihe  safety  of  Ihe  rider,  as 
it  is  to  llxi  grace  of  his  appearance  as  a  horseman. 
The  proper  art  of  riding  embraces  all  that  is  I:  ught 
in  th«  best  schools,  or  practised  on  the  road;  ahd 
is  equally  applicable  to  both.  This  is  allowed  lo 
its  fullest  extent  by  those  wl.o  lave  possessed  them- 
selves of  Ihe  requisite  inlormalion,  i.iid  |  ri.ctise  on 
Ihe  subject;  but  is  denied  by  those  who,  wedded 
lo  field  riding,  contend  that  Ihe  perfection  of  horse- 
manship consists  in  a  snaffle  bridle  and  a  jockey 
seat. 

The  use  of  the  curb  bridle  is  considered  in  Ihe 
schools  lo  be  essential  lo  cood  riding:  by  it  Ihe 
horse  is  not  only  restrained,  but  he  is  also  aided 
and  assisted.  He  is  alternately  thrown  on  his 
haunches,  or  forced  on  his  forehand,  by  which 
changes  fatigue  is  prevented  to  both.  Great  nicely, 
however,  is  required  in  the  use  of  Ihe  curb;  and  with- 
out an  inclinalinn  and  ability  lo  use  it  lightly  and  dex- 
terously, a  snatlle  is  Ihe  best  and  safest  bridlf.  The 
curb  is  lo  be  operated  by  a  gentle  turn  of  liic  urist 
only;  and  Ihe  action  of  the  hand  in  this  respect 
should  be  as  fine,  and  as  pliable  as  Ihe  fishing  rod 
and  line.  The  force  of  Ihe  curb  should  in  every 
instance  be  proportioned  lo  the  moulli  of  Ihe  horse. 
The  best  form  nf  saddle  for  general  ridinf,  is  one 
in  which  Ihe  cantle  is  not  so  high  as  the  military, 
nor  so  low   as   the   racing  saddle.    The   pommel 
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shoiihl  be  no  more  rai>ed  than  is  necessary  to  keip 
the  whole  completely  free  from  Ihe  withers.  The 
stirrups  should  be  subslanlial,  not  only  lo  prevent 
lueaking,  but  also  that  by  Iheir  weight  Ihey  may 
fall  lo  Ihe  foot  when  aceidenlally  slipped  away; 
which  is  of  more  conseijuence  than  at  tjr^t  sight 
may  appear.  If  tlicy  are  of  the  spring  kind,  it  is 
:dso  desirable:  but  it  is  still  more  so,  that  the  spring 
stiirup  leather  should  be  used,  which  prevents  the 
danger  arising  from  horses  catching  the  leather  in 
the  projections  of  doors,  gates,  Si.c.  Having  sad- 
>llod  and  bridled  our  horse,  we  will  proceed  lo 
mount  our  rider. 

//  you  xrould  mount  with  ea»c  and  safety,  says 
Hughes,  stand  rather  before  the  stirrup  than  behind 
it;  then,  with  the  left  hand,  lake  the  bridle  short, 
and  Ihe  mane  together,  help  yourself  into  Ihe  stir- 
rup, with  your  right,  so  that,  in  mounting,  your  toe 
do  nut  touch  the  horse.  Your  foot  being  in  the 
stirrup,  raise  yourself  till  you  face  the  side  of  the 
horse,  and  look  directly  across  Ihe  saddle;  then, 
with  your  right  hand,  lay  holil  of  the  hinder  part 
of  the  saddle,  and.Snilh  your  left,  lift  yourself  into 
it.  \\'hen  mounted,  let  your  position  on  the  saddle 
be  square,  and  Ihe  purchase  of  your  bridle  such  as 
not  to  pull  your  shoulders:  and  let  your  body  be  in 
such  an  even  posture  as  if  you  held  a  rein  in  each 
hand.  In  holding  the  bridle,  grasp  the  reins  with 
your  hand,  which  should  be  held  perpendicular 
with  Ihe  reins  p.issed, 
the  lower  within  the 
hand,  and  the  upper 
between  the  fore  ami 
next  fingers.  The  reins 
are  then  brought  over 
the  fore  finger,  and 
firmly  held  by  Ihe 
thumb.  It  is  often  di- 
rected lo  place  the  little  finger  between  Ihe  lower 
reins;  Ihe  practice  of  this  may  be  optional  with  Ihe 
rider,  and  in  a  very  fine  hand  is  desirable.  The 
bridle  should  be  held  at  such  a  length  as  lo  enable 
you  if  your  horse  stumbles,  lo  raise  his  head  and 
support  it  with  your  arms;  and  by  throwing  your 
body  backwards  at  Ihe  same  time  you  frequently 
save  a  horse  that  would  otherwise  fall- 

A  graceful  and  proper  scat  on  horseback  is  greatly 
dependent  on  a  right  disposition  of  Ihe  legs  and 
(highs,  which  should  hang  nearly  straight  down, 
easily,  and  without  force  or  constraint:  all  which  is 
brought  about  from  above;  by  placing  the  body 
flat  anil  evenly  on  the  saddle,  and  opening  the 
knees,  whereby  the  fork  will  come  lower  on  Ihe 
saddle.  The  thighs  should  be  applied  to 
the  saddle  and  to  Ihe  sides  of  Ihe  horse  \>,'- 
by  their  inner  surfaces,  so  as  to  bring  in 
the  knees  and  toes;  and  although  (he  line 
may  be  properly  broken  by  some  little  ir- 
regularities, yet  the  fool,  the  knee,  Ihe 
hip,  and  shoulder,  should  deviate  liul  lit- 
tle from  one  perpendicular  line.  The  ball 
of  Ihe  fool  should  rest  within  Ihe  stirrup, 
and  should  be-even  with  Ihe  heel,  or  very  sliglitly 
elevated  above  it.  Avoid  any  stiffness  in  Ihe  legs, 
thighs,  or  body;  all  should  be  lax,  but  in  a  state  to 
be  able  to  embrace  Ihe  horse,  either  for  support, 
or  as  aids  lo  him.  The  loins,  particularly,  should 
be  lax  and  pliable,  as  a  coachman's  on  his  box,  and 
for  Ihe  same  reasons:  for  by  silting  thus  loosely,  (he 
rough  motions  of  both  are  broken.  To  depend  on 
(he  embrace  of  (he  knees  for  suppor(,  is  to  lose  Ihe 
benefit  of  a  true  equipoise  of  body,  and  is  rather 
(u  slick  on  a  horse  than  (o  sit  on  one. 

ll'licn  you  are  troubled  with  a  liorse  that  is  vicious, 
which  slops  short,  or,  by  rising  or  kicking,  endea- 
vours lo  throw  you  oil,  you  must  not  bend  your 
body  forward,  as  is  commonly  practised  in  such 
cases;  because  that  motion  throws  Ihe  breech  back- 
ward, and  moves  you  from  your  fork,  or  twis(3  and 
cas(3  you  out  of  your  seal:  but  (he  right  way  to 


keep  yuur  si'al,  or   lo   recover   -  -,  lo 

ailvance  (he  lower  pari  of  yitui  .  ,  :..  hcnd 

back  your  shoulders  and  upper  purl.  In  flying  or 
standing  leaps,  a  homi'inaii'ii  be-l  fienirily  i»  Ihn 
bending  bark  of  ihe.  l.ody.  The  tiMugof  Ihe  hortf. 
docs  not  affect  the  rider's  sent;  he  i>  riiiefly  lu 
guard  against  the  lash  of  Ihe  animal  «  hind  lent, 
which  is  best  <!oiie  by  inclining  the  body  backward. 
Uut  Ihe  usual  inelhud  of  fixing  the  knees  in  kll 
cases  of  danger  only  server,  in  great  shocks,  to  ■■>- 
sisi  the  violence  of  the  fall.  To  save  yourself 
from  being  hurl,  in  these  cases  you  must  yield  a 
little  to  the  horse's  motion;  by  which  means  you 
will  recover  your  seal,  if  displaced,  or  keep  it  at 
such  tiroes  as  would  dismount  an  unskilful  horse- 
man. 

If  your  horse  grous  imnt/i/,  take  the  reins  sepa- 
rately, one  in  each  hand,  put  your  arms  forward, 
and  hold  him  ^luirt,but  do  not  pull  hard  with  your 
arms  low;  for,  by  lowering  his  bcail,  he  has  the 
more  liberty  to  throw  out  his  heels:  but  if  you  raise 
his  head  as  hii;h  as  you  can,  (his  will  prevent  him 
from  rising  before  or  behind;  nor,  while  his  bead 
is  in  (bis  position,  can  he  make  either  of  these  mo- 
tions. Is  it  not  reasonable  lo  imagine,  that,  if  a 
horse  is  forced  Inwards  a  carriage  which  he  has 
started  at,  he  will  think  he  is  obliged  lu  attack  or 
run  against  it?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  rider's 
spurring  him  on,  with  his  face  directly  to  it,  he 
should  understand  as  a  sign  (u  pass  i(?  These  ra- 
tional queries  are  submitted  (o  Ihe  serious  consi- 
dcradon  of  such  as  are  fond  df  always  obliging 
their  horses  to  touch  those  objects  at  which  (hey 
are,  or  affec(  lo  be,  frightened. 

Indifferent  liorsemen,  Lawrence  observes,  should 
never  venture  on  horseback  without  spurs.  Those 
who  reflect  upon  the  predicament  of  being  placeil 
between  a  deep  ditch  and  a  carriage,  at  which  their 
horse  shies,  will  sec  (he  necessity  of  this  precau- 
tion. 

Previous  to  mounting,  every  person  will  find  his 
accuunl  in  examining  Ihe  slate  nf  both  horse  and 
furniture  with  his  own  eyes  and  hands;  for,  how- 
ever good  and  careful  his  groom  may  generally  be, 
it  is  a  nia.\iro,  that  loo  much  ought  not  lo  be  ex- 
pected from  the  head  of  him  who  labours  with  bis 
hands.  Besides,  all  such  sedulously  avoid  (rouble, 
pardcularly  in  nice  mailers.  For  example,  see  that 
your  curb  is  right,  that  your  reins  are  not  twi.«ted, 
that  your  girths,  one  over  Ihe  other,  still  bear  ex- 
actly alike;  that  the  pad  be  nut  wrinkled  up;  but, 
above  all,  that  your  saddle  lies  exactly  level  upon 
the  horse's  back. 

On  getting  eff  the  horse's  back,  hold  (he  bridle 
and  Inane  in  the  same  manner  as  when  you  moun(- 
ed,  hold  Ihe  pommel  of  Ihe  sadrlle  with  your  right 
hand;  to  raise  yourself,  bring  your  right  leg  over 
the  hor^i's  back,  lei  your  right  band  hold  Ihe  hind 
part  ol  Ihe  saddle,  and  stand  a  moment  on  your 
stirruj),  just  as  when  you  mounted.  But  beware 
(ha(,in  dismoundng.  you  bend  nut  your  right  knee, 
lest  the  horse  should  be  touched  by  the  spur. 

The  jockey  mode  of  riding  is  practised  in  its 
fullest  extent  in  racing.  With  some  modification 
it  is  also  in  use  by  many  «vho  esteem  themselves 
excellent  fox-hunlers.  VVilh  still  greater  modifica- 
tion it  is  by  its  Hdvoca(es  practised  also  on  (he  road. 
English  post-boys  unite  these  two  kinds  of  riding 
in  a  manner  at  once  easy  to  them- 
selves and  horses.  True  jockey  riding 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  snaflle  bridle, 
which  is  held  firmly;  and,  as  an  advo- 
cate for  il  expresses  himself, to  enable 
the  rider  to  give  his  horse  the  proper 
pulls.  To  this  end,  the  same  writer 
recommends  a  firm  seal,  upright,  and  ' 
as  you  would  sit  in  a  chair,  with  (he  knees  nearly 
as  much  bcn(,  and  turned  inward;  (he  (oes  some- 
what out  and  upward;  Ihe  leg  falling  nearly  straight, 
and  Ihe  foot  home  in  Ihe  stirrup;  elbows  close  to 
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the  sides;  haiuls  rather  above  the  horse's  withers, 
or  pommel  of  the  siiddle;  and  the  vti'iv  directed 
between  his  ears.  Tlje  same  writer  further  advo- 
cates the  jockey  mode,  by  commenting;  on  the  de- 
cline of  riding-house  forms,  and  the  universal  pre- 
ference Riven  to  expedition,  which,  as  he  says,  fully 
confirm  the  superior  use  and  propriety  of  a  jockey- 
seat.  Indeid,  our  ridinj^-schools  are  now,  he  con- 
tinues, considerably  reformed  from  the  .slilf'ness  of 
ancient  practice  in  all  respects.  It  was  the  prac- 
tice formerly  in  the  schools,  and  indeed  pretty  jjene- 
rally  upon  the  road,  to  riile  with  the  tip  of  the  toe 
only  in  the  stirrup;  as  if  it  were  of  more  conse- 
quence to  prepare  for  falling  with  safely,  than  to 
endeavour  to  sil  securely.  'J'hose  who  preserve  a 
partiality  for  this  venerable  custom,  we  would  ad- 
vise to  suspend  a  final  judgment,  until  they  have 
made  a  few  more  essays  upon  a  huge  cocktail  half- 
bred,  of  that  kind  which  "cannot  go,  and  yet  won't 
stand  still,"  and  ivill  dart  from  one  side  of  the  road 
to  the  other,  as  if  he  really  desired  to  get  rid  of 
his  burden.  JSor  is  the  ball  of  the  foot  a  proper 
rest;  chiefly  because  inconvenient  to  that  erect,  or 
rather  almost  kneeling,  posture,  which  is  required 
in  speedy  riding.  The  riding-house  seat  is  pre- 
served by  the  balance  or  equipoise  of  the  body 
solely;  that  recommended  here  by  the  lirm  hold  of 
the  knee,  which  is  obviously  strenglheneil  by  the 
opposite  directions  of  the  knee  and  toe,  the  one  in, 
the  other  outward. 


MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

Sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Mussachnsctts 
Jigricuhvral  Society,  extracted  from  ua  old  letter 
to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  solve  your  enigma  re- 
lating to  the  funds  of  our  agricultural  society.  The 
brief  history  of  their  rise  and  progress  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Soon  after  the  incorporation,  (1792,)  there  was 
subscribed  as  a  fund,  $3984,  by  nineteen  gentlemen, 
viz:  11  in  Boston,  I  in  W'altham,  (Governor  Gore, 
two  United  States'  Bank  shares,  equal  to  JIOOU,)  2 
in  Cambridge,  1  in  Brighton,  and  1  in  London,  (the 
great  philaiilhropist,  the  late  Dr.  .J.  C.  Lettsom, 
who  gave  10  guineas.)  The  trustees,  at  the  com- 
raencemenl  of  their  labours,  ofiered  as  liberal  pre- 
miums as  their  funds  would  permit,  but  as  Ihey 
had  to  "raise  spirits  from  the  vasty"  soil,  so  i\t\\' 
came  to  claim  them,  that  an  annual  assessment  of 
one  dollar,  very  partially  collected,  (from  the  cir 
cumstance  that  the  members  were  mostly  elected 
without  their  consent  or  solicitation,  and  never  per- 
sonally called  ufion,)  sullictd.it  is  presumed,  to  pay 
them;  and  also  the  trifling  items  of  expense  at- 
tending the  institution.  So  that  tlie  incoine  accu 
mulatcd  to  the  permanent  fund,  till  the  estahli.sh- 
ment  of  cattle  shows  in  ISIfi,  wiiich  now  amounts 
to  814,000,  and  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  admirable  management  of  the  three 
several  treasurcis,  by  a  most  judicious  exchange  of 
stocks,  when  any  arlvaniage  was  likely  (o  accrue, 
and  a  quarteily  investment  of  inteiest. 

In  1793  or  '4.  the  trustees  published  a  pamphlet, 
which  (hey  distributed  to  all  the  members  of  the  lo- 
y^.  gialature,  who  passcil  a  resolve  to  pay  for  the  print- 
^  iog.  This  established  a  precedent  for  all  subse- 
quent publications;  and  since  the  commencement 
of  the  re'„'ular  new  series,  which  began  with  the  M 
volume,  I  think  in  IbIS,  the  slate  has  paid  ^AM)  per 
annum  for  printing  the  journal,  consisting  of  two 
numbers  of  lOOOcopies  each,  which  were  distributed 
to  every  member  of  the  three  branches,  at  the  -Ja- 
nuary and  June  sessions.  'Jhus  you  sec,  that  all 
the  publications  of  the  trustees,  as  they  came  out, 
have  been  disscHiinatcd  into  every  town  and  dis- 
trict that  was  repreuented  in  the  legislature  of  the 


state,  amounting,  belore  the  separation  of  Maine 
to  more  than  GOO.  Since  which,  a  sufficient  sur- 
plus ol  copies  have  enabled  the  trustees  to  give  one 
to  every  life  member. 

A  sale  of  the  Journal  was  authorized  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  accommodating  those  who  were  not 
members,  and  persons  out  of  the  stale,  but  has 
been  very  limited,  not  averaging  more  than  630  per 
annum.  It  has  liad  the  etlbct,  however,  to  elicit 
lile  subscriptions. 

The  amount  of  premiums  since  the  establish- 
ment of  cattle  shows,  have  averaged  about  S1200 
per  annum. 

In  1819,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  pay  $200 
per  annum,  (to  be  paid  out  in  premiums,)  to  any 
agricultural  society  formed,  or  that  might  be  form- 
ed, that  would  raise  §1000  as  a  permanent  fund  by 
private  subscription— and  pro  rata  for  any  larger 
sum,  but  not  to  e.-iceed  $tiO0.  As  our  funds  em- 
braced the  maximmn,  we  have  since  received  $600. 
Ihc  act  was  to  conlinue  five  years;  and  last  May 
was  extended  five  years. 

The  life  subscription  of  five  dollars, and  premiums 
not  competed   for,  may   have  added  something  to 
the   permanent   fund,  but    it  cannot   be   of  much 
amount,  as   the  expenses  of  the  cattle  show  and 
preparatory  arrangements,  have  generally  made  a 
deep  cut  upon   the  disposable  funds.     I  trust  you 
are  aware  that  John  Bull  can   never  be   made  to 
work  well  without  a  dinner  (and  a  good  one  it  must 
be,)  in  prospect.     And  I  am  led  to  believe  that  his 
descendants,  however  remote,  will  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate  this  propensity,  so  innate  in  their 
progenitor,  and  which  may   be  considered  as  here- 
ditary.    In  order  to  help  out  the  expenses  of  the 
cattle  show,  the   trustees  have  put  an  advance  of 
hlly  cents  on  a  ticket  more  than  they  pay.     This, 
hitherto,  has  a  little  more  than   made  up  the  sum' 
that  would  have  been  minus  on  the  ticket  account, 
as  a  number  of  complimentary  tickets  are  given 
out  to  the  governor  and  council,  judges  of  courts 
selectmen    of   the    town,  clergy,   &c.,   besides    to' 
members  of  the  several   committees  who  are  not 
trustees:   but  the  trustees  buy  their  tickets  at  full 
price,  and  have  never  touched  a  cent  for  any  of 
their  expenses  since  the  formation  of  the  society. 
Tickets  have  been  as  high   as  $2.30,  but  were  re- 
duced at  the  last  show  to  $1.50.     The  trustees,  and 
members  in  the  neighbourhood,  furnishing  the  des- 
sert, and  drinking  the  society's  wine,  being  a  dona- 
lion  from   Mr.  Dabney,  of  Fayal.who   has  for  four 
years  past  sent,  expressly  for  the  society's  annual 
dinner,  a  quarter  cask  of  the  best  wine  he  can  se- 
lect in  the  island  of  Pico.     A  slock  was  permitted 
to  accumulate,  and  the   oldest  was  pronounced,  at 
the  last  dinner,  to  be  equal  to  the   best  four  dollar 
Madeira  to  be  had  of  the   wine  sellers;  and  from 
his  declaration,  the  society  may  expect  a  continu- 
ance of  the  donation  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  select 
it.     But  my  pajuT  admonishes  me  that  I  must  stop 
eating  and  drinking,  and  say — that 
I  am  ever  yours. 


[Nov.  28,  1828, 


them  worthy  an  insertion  in  your  useful  and  wideir 
a;7oM:f''^''"'^°"^^'''''''--^'-'\T''''>-' 

"  A  t  ARUER. 

THE  MULE, 
When  compared  with  the  horse  for  the  general 
purposes  of  agriculture  (in  Maryland)  has  certainly 
.nany  advantages.  First,  they  are  much  longer 
lived  1  hink  I  am  justified  in  saving  d^ble,  when 
put  to  hard  service   and  exposed. 


:;  dgnb 
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ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  MULES. 

By  an  article  in  the  Commercial  Chronicle  of  the 
l.lih  inst.  furnished  by  "A  Farmkr,"  the  allention 
of  the  public  has  been  very  appropriately  invited  to 
this  important  subject.  The  article  alluded  to  is  as 
follows: 

(For  iho  Commercial  Chronicle.) 

Genti.kmkn — On  reading  the  reports  of  the  sev- 
eral comuiittecs  appointed  to  award  the  premiums 
at  the  late  Cattle  Show  near  Baltimore,  I  observe 
that  the  Committee  on  ASbES  and  MULKS  ex- 
press a  regret  that  neither  Jennies  nor  Mules  were 
exhibited  for  premiums.  I  have  hastily  thrown  to 
gether  my  ideas  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
Mule  for  Agricultural  employment.     If  you   think 


—  -— ..v...   ..„„  c*pu3cu.      i^e  late   Co- 
onel  John   E.  Howard   had  a   pair^t   worked 
thirty  years,  at  (he  expiration  of  which  time  he  sold 
Ihem  to  a  carter  in  Baltimore,  (heii  in  good  health. 
and    they   performed   well   for   many  years   after 
1  here  are  several   Mules  now  in   Baltimore  coun- 
ty, that  were    twenty-five   ypars  old    last   spring, 
some  on  the  farm  of   George  Harryman,  Esq.  and 
some  are  on  the  farm  of  Micajah  Merryman,  Esq  _ 
liiey  are  now   in  good  order,  and   perform  well— 
there  are  many  that  are  (wenty  years  old,  and  have 
been  at  hard  work  eighteen  years;  two  of  that  age 
were  sold  at  public  sale  but  a  few  weeks  ago  at  fifly- 
ihree  dollars  each;  besides  these,  there  are  many 
that    have   been    at   hard    work  for   from    twelve 
to  (jfleen   years,  that  would  now  sell  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each.     Secondlv,  the  great  saving  of 
food,  which  on  a  fair  calculation,  I  consider  to  be 
one  third,  or  in  other  words,  six  ears  of  corn  is  as 
sreat  a  feed  for  a  mule,  as  eight  for  a  horse;  in  con- 
tirmation  of  this,  I  have  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Green, 
lale  manager  at  Hampton,  and  many  others  in  Bal- 
timore county,  who  have   long  used   the  mule  in 
agricultural   pursuits.      Upon  this   principle,  nine 
pounds  of  chopped  rye  for  a  mule  is  equal  to  twelve 
pounds  for  a  horse.     Agreeably  to  this  conclusion 
I  will  attempt  to  show  what  is  saved  in  the  article 
of  food  alone.     If  chopped  rye  be  used  the  saving 
will   he  three  pounds  per  day,  and  in  a  year  1095 
lbs.  calculating  chopped  rye  at  one  dollar  per  hun- 
dred, the  saving  in  a  year  will  be  |10  95 
Hay  in  proportion  at  five  dollars  per  ton,      2  43 
Making  a  saving  in  one  year,  of                   $13  38 
and  in  te.  years  $133  80.     Thus  it  appears  that  in 
ten  years,  vhich  may  with  propriety  be  considered 
tar  short  of  f.e  average  time  of  a  mule's  service,  it 
wil   save  its  h.,t  cost  in  the  article  of  food  alone, 
and  be  a  good  n^,le  then.     And  furlhermore,  ther 
are  not  hable  to  so  many  diseases  which  frequentlV 
afflict  horses,   viz.  fje  colli  ailment,  the   s^tanders. 
heaves,  yellow  water,  a^d  cholic,  and  they  seldom  are 
afflicted  Kith  the  spavins,  ringhone   or   botti,  and 
they  will  not  .'"ounder.  Admitting  »^hat  1  have  stated 
to  be  correct,  there  can   be  no  doub'  of  the  supe- 
rior advantage  to  be  derived  from  thtemploymeni 
of  the  mule  in  agricultural  pursuits  ins'eait  of  the 
horse.     And   the  question  naturallv  arises,  how  are 
we  to  procure  a  stock  of  good  nju'les.     I  will  give 
my  opinion  as  brief  as  possible;  do  away  the  pre- 
judice which  prevails  in   Maryland,  and  in  almost 
every  pl.ice  where  mules  have  not  been  bred,  "that 
a  mare  will  bring  but  one  mule,  and  that  after  having 
had  a  mule  she  will  never  have  a  col';"  however 
absurd  (his  may  appear  to  gentlemen  of  general  in 
firmation,  it   is   nevertheless  cherished   by    many 
persons  who  have  not  made  the  experiment,  and  is 
the  principal  reason  «hy  Ihose  who  have  kept  Jacks 
in  Maryland  have  not   lound   it  profitable.     As  no- 
thing but  actual  ex|)criment  will  overcome  this  pre- 
judice, I    would  su;;gest  (he  propriety  of  olfering  a 
premium  of  two  dollars  for  every  mule  two  years 
old  raised  in  Maryland,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  best 
two  years  old  mule,  and   ten  dollars  far  the  Jack 
which  should  sire  (he  most   foals  in  a  season,  (he 
number  to  exceed  twenly.     Should  this  method  be 
adopted  and  continued  three  years.  I  think  much 
good  would  result  Irom  it,  and  after  that   I  am  coi)- 
lldent  that   the  firiiiers  would   fin<l  a  suflicicnt  in- 
ducement to  raise  mules  instead  of  horses,  and  I  am 
confident   Ih.it    Irom   the   large  mares   of  .Maryland 
and    Pennsylvania,  a  larger   and  better    stock    of 
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mules  cun  do  [.roauctii  than   wiis  ever  raised  in 
Kmnce  or  Sjjiaiii. 

We  woulil  further  juku'P'I  innsmuch  M  animal 
l;«bour,  must  be  put  in  r<-c)uisilion, »»  a  means  of 
conveyance  upon  llie  numerous  K;iil  KouiU  and  Ca- 
nnU  already  projected,  Hnd  in  rapid  proRress  to- 
wards their  completion,  that  any  I'.tcis  illustrative 
of  the  po«vcr  and  clliciency  of  Mules  compared 
with  those  of  Horses,  are  deservinjc  of  the  particu- 
lar attention  not  only  of  American  Fanners,  but  ol 
all  who  arc  concerned  in  works  of  internal  im- 
proreiiient 

In  reference  to  this  subject  we  propose  the  follow- 
int;  queries,  and  should  be  glad  to  receive  any  com- 
Diunicalion  in  reply  to  them.  _ 

The  duration  of  a  Wule's   life  compared  with 

that  of  a  Horse?  .  ^  -l  . 

The  strength  of  the  former  conpared  with  that 
of  the  latter? 

The  speed  with  which  a  lahoiring  Mule  can 
move,  compared  with  that  of  a  Hose.' 

The  speed  with  which  a  Mule  can  travel,  and 
perform  the  greatest  amount  of  lalour? 

Whether  a  Horse  or  Mule  is  nost  serviceable, 
when  required  to  move  at  the  A.lowins;  rales  of 
speed,  viz.  2,  a,  4,  5,  and  6  miles  pr  hour  respect- 

Any  facts  in  regard  to  the  most  cooomical  mode 
of  subsistinj;  Horses  and  Mules, ad  the  compara- 
tive cost  in  both  cases? 

The  diseases  to  which  Mules  areliable? 

The  comparatire  value  of  Horss  and  Mules? 
and  the  actual  coat  of  rearing  them'  | 


Ok  the  System  of  Breeding  li-ASD-k, 
By  a  Farmer  of  much  crperience  and  much  oserva- 

tion  ill  J\Jassachusetls. 
DrARSiR,  Ocl.  28,528. 

You  ask  my  observations  on  the  system  of  M?d- 
in;  in-and-in,  and  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  oppori- 
nity  of  judging,  I  abominate  it;  am  glad  you  beai 
to  question  the  high  authority  fron  which  that  d«- 
trine  sprang,  and  has  been  disseminated  to  te 
great  injury  of  the  agricultursi  interest,  as  I  fuy 
believe.  Sometimes  it  is  thought  to  e.xtend  to  le 
human  race;  and  an  old  fanner,  with  strong  natui 
powers,  but  without  education  or  cullivalion,  «h 
whom  I  was  conversing  some  twenty-five  years  sire, 
and  endeavouiins  to  persuade  into  a  belief  ofbe 
breeding  io-and  in  system,  (for  1  was  once  a  full  id 
firm  believer,)  observed  to  me  that  I  might  talbill 
doomsday,  he  could  not  and  would  not  believin 
it;  I  might  say,  what  he  had  often  heard  saido 
farmers,  that  the  fault  was  in  them;  that  they  nier 
selected  their  best  animals  for  breeding,  but  Id 
them  to  the  butcher,  and  bred  from  the  most  le- 
rior  on  both  sides;  but  it  is  not  true  as  it  lespts 
every  farmer;  and  1  tell  you,  Mr.  P.,  replied  the  r- 
mer,  that  think  what  you  will  of  it,  this  i/i-am/i 
btuineis,  as  you  call  it,  extends  to  the  human  re; 
and  show  me,  if  you  can,  the  progeny  of  our  u- 
«ins  that  is  equal  to  the  parents.  If  you  look  th 
half  an  eye,  you  perceive  a  falling  oU';  to  be  re 
the  progeny  of  such  stock  may  hav^"greal  adn- 
tages  of  education,  &c.,  but  in  the  main  youill 
find  they  are  not  equal  to  their  parents;  and  low 
it  up,  and  you  would  find  the  progeny  would  becie 
ideots.  Your  confounded  breeding  in-and-in  in- 
cestuous from  beginning  to  end.  1  tri'-d  lo  l5;h 
him  out  of  his  mistake  and  folly,  as  1  then  supjisd 
it;  but,  on  my  conscience,  if  the  old  man  hadot 
quilted  this  sublunary  state,  i  would  make  a 
business  to  see  him,  and  acknowledge  my  misle. 
^ioiT,  Mr.  Skinner,  what  think  you  of  this?  J)k 
at  the  Dalmatian  coach  dogs;  following  the  sym 
with  them,  and  the  progeny  is  deaf,  blear-aJ, 
and  defective  in  all  the  essentials.  I  think  tu 
BBDtt  have  evidence  of  this  both  ocular  and  ri- 


cular,  fur  I  have  know  n  their  voices  so  Hflccled  thai 
they  were  unable  to  bark.  Thus  iiiueli  for  Mr. 
B.ikewell  and  others.  I  regret  very  much  the  sam- 
ples of  my  iMeiinues  taken  yearly,  have  none  inio 
Vermont,  and  the  westerly  part  of  this  stale,  when 
I  have  llocks  of  five  or  six  hundred  Mcrinoes  lat- 
terly crossed  with  imported  Sa.iony  bucks;  was  in 
liopis  to  have  received  them  to  I'onvaril  you,  but 
tear  they  are  lost,  i  am  very  sorry,  for  I  look  them 
for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  wool 
tlctcnoralcd  in  our  climate,  and  should  have  fell 
some  pride,  and  certainly  great  [ilcasiire  in  furnish- 
ing the  evidence  you  waiil  lor  our  coiinlrv's  friend; 
but  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  wool  of'llic  Meri- 
noes  imported  from  Portugal,  so  far  from  deteri- 
orating, has  improved  in  this  country.  With  lii;;li 
IcedinK,  the  wool  is  increased  both  in  quantity  and 
length,  but  the  filament  coarser.  My  sheep,  since 
lliey  have  been  in  the  country  and  fed  with  grass 
and  hay  only,  have  improved  iwenly  per  cent,  in 
the  fineness  of  the  wool,  but  have  lessened  in  quan- 
tity. The  shepherds  of  rs'orlhampton  told  me  it 
had  improved  liCleen  per  cent.,  taking  quantity  with 
quality,  for  the  manulacluie  of  line  cloths.  You 
speak  of  samples  of  wool  from  sheep  brought  lo 
our  caltle  show.  I  usually  send  a  few  for  exhibi- 
tion, only  lo  prevent  premiums  going  lo  sheep  that 
are  ordinary.  But  we  wool-groiviis  think  the 
monlh  of  October  very  unfavourable  for  lakinj; 
samples  of  wool;  it  is  llie  month  in  which  the  wool 
appears  to  great  disadvantage,  short,  blunt,  and 
the  filament  appears  coarse  and  contracted.  Il  is 
rather  unfiivouiable  lo  produce  sheep  at  our  cattle 
shows,  at  that  lime,  as  a  person  not  acquainted 
would  be  led  to  think  they  deteriorated.  1  kept  in 
a  book  (from  the  first  Saxony  mania,)  the  samples 
of  wool  at  the  difl'erent  sales,  with  some  samples 
of  Merino  fleeces,  and  the  prices  at  which  the  Sax- 
ony sheep  sold,  with  memoranda  of  sheep,  &c.  I 
send  book  and  contents;  It  may  amuse  you;  if  il 
will  not  answer  any  purpose,  for  giving  the  inlor- 
mation  wanted,  you  will  please  lo  return  it;  I  think 
il  cannot  be  useful,  except  to  show  you  the  mania 
for  Saxonies  in  New  England. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Gathering  and  Preserving  Potatoes. 
With  regard  to  the  time  in  which  potatoes  should 
he  gathered,  we  find  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  practical  farmers.  11  is,  however,  acknowl- 
edged by  all,  that  when  intended  for  consumption 
and  not  for  seed,  they  should  not  be  gathered  till 
they  arc  ri|ic.  The  ripeness  of  the  potato  may  be 
perceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  lops,  which  will 
begin  lo  decay  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  attained 
to  maturity.  After  that  period,  we  arc  told  by  some 
cultivators,  it  is  important  that  the  potatoes  should 
be  gathered  and  housed  as  soon  as  convenient,  or 
immediately  after  the  lops  are  decayed,  either  by 
ripeness  or  frost.  Others  say  they  will  keep  best  in 
their  native  beds  uniN  the  ground  is  frozen.  But, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  best  not  to  defer  digging  till  very 
late,  lest  cold  weather  should  destroy  or  lock  them 
in  the  ground  till  spring.  The  old  fashioned  mode 
of  harvesting  potatoes,  was  lo  dry  them  in  the  sun 
as  you  would  grass  for  hay.  Rees'  Cyclopedia 
says, ''as  soon  as  potatoes  are  gathered  Ihey  should 
he  allowed  lo  remuiii  some  days  to  dry  before  they  are 
stored."  This  we  believe  lo  be  wrong,  for  in  our 
climate,  an  exposure  of  two  or  three  days  lo  a 
cloudless  sun,  in  September  or  October,  would  cause 
potatoes  lo  turn  green,  to  tasle  strong  and  bitter, 
and  become  in  some  degree  poisonous.  It  is  now 
said  by  practical  farmers, that  the  less  the  roots  are 
exposed  to  sun  or  air,  after  being  taken  from  the 
ground  the  better,  and  that  it  is  advisable  to  permit 
some  part  of  the  soil  in  which  they  have  grown  lo 
adhere  to  and  mix  with  them,  when  Ihey  are  de- 
posited in  their  winter  quarlert.    It  may  be  best,  I 


however,  no!  lo  ilig  and  I.oum.  pulalijus  immidiattly 
aflcr  a  ••snakiuK''  rain,  but  lu  let  Ihiin  remain  a  few 
•  lays  in  Ihe  lull*,  to  Kel  rid  of  Ihcir  kuperfluoui 
moisture,  which  will  in  due  lime,  say  »unic  philoso- 
phers, be  cxpellrd  by  il,c  vilul  enrr;;ir«  of  the  roots, 
unless  the  ground  is  very  wet,  which  might  cause 
them  lo  rot. 

Mr.  Uuel.of  Albany,  who  is  a  practical  at  well 
as  a  scientific  cultivator,  says,  "it  were   heller  that 

the  sun   never   sliouM   shine    upon    potatoes that 

they  should  be  housed  with  all  llic  dirt  that  adheres 
lo  Ihem— thai  il  is  beneficial  lo  add  more  dirl  in 
the  bin  or  cask,  to  exclude  external  air  as  much  as 
possible;  and  thai  Ihcir  surface  should  he  kept 
moist,  and  the  atmosphere,  which  surrounds  Ihem 
as  little  above  the  freezing  point  as  possible." 

The  Hon.  O.  Fiske,  in  an  address  to  the  Worces- 
ter Agricultural  Society,  in  speaking  of  the  potato, 
observes  that  "nature  has  not  accomplished  its  ma- 
turation at  the  period  in  which  the  vines  decay, and 
the  farmer  believes  il  lo  be  ripe.  It  seems  probable 
Ihal  the  earth  by  some  unknown  process,  perfects 
ils  qualities  after  il  has  attained  its  growth.  That 
potatoes,  which  h.ive  remained  llie  whole  season  in 
the  earth,  are  more  farinaceous  and  pleasant,  has 
been  ascertained.  A  farmer  in  this  town,  who  was 
in  the  practice  of  planting  a  large  quantity,  took 
his  family  supply  from  a  spacious  field,  early  in  au- 
tumn. As  the  residue  was  intended  for  his  stock, 
he  deferred  harvesting  them  till  a  late  and  more 
convenient  period.  During  their  consumption,  his 
table,  by  mistake,  was  furnished  with  some  which 
had  been  destined  for  the  barn.  The  quality  was 
so  obviously  superior,  as  lo  lead  lo  an  investigation 
of  the  cause.  From  that  lime  the  two  parcels  re- 
ceived an  exchange  of  destination.  Another  fact 
illustrative  of  this  position  was  stated  lo  me  by  an 
eminent  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  A  distin- 
guished agriculturist,  from  Scotland,  who  had  dined 
at  the  best  tables  in  the  city  and  ils  neighbourhood, 
remarked,  at  the  hospitable  board  of  my  informant, 
thai  he  had  not  seen  in  this  country,  what,  in  Scot- 
land would  be  considered  a  good  potato.  He  im- 
puted their  diSerence  lo  the  different  mode  of  cul- 
tivation.    There  Ihey  plant  early  and  dig  late." 

The  most  expeditious  way  of  gathering  a  potato 
crop,  is,  first  lo  run  furrows  on  each  side  of  the 
rows,  and  then  a  deep  one  in  the  middle,  which 
turns  up  most  of  the  roots  to  the  surface.  In  tbii 
way,  however,  we  should  apprehend  some  waste, 
and  should  not  recommend  it,  except  where  pota- 
toes are  plenty  and  labour  scarce.  A  hoe  with 
prongs,  such  as  is  sold  atJ.  R.  Newell's  eslablish- 
ment,5a  North  Market-street,  Boston,  we  believe 
to  be  the  best  implement  for  digging  potatoes. 


LETTER  TO  C.  F.  MERCER,  Esq. 

To  the  Editor  oj  Hit  .imerican  Farmer. 

"I  love  lo  honour  llic  man  wlio  can  forget  his  own  in- 
terests when  they  come  in  competition  with  Uioseof  his 
country." 

To  C.  F.  Mercer,  Esq.  .Vor.  6th,  1828. 

I  address  this  letter  lo  you,  because  I  am  of  opin- 
ion Ihal  for  a  number  of  years  you  have  been  ex- 
erting yourself  lo  the  utmost  of  your  powers  lo  bene- 
fit your  country,  and  also  Ihe  whole  human  family. 

lour  exertions  in  favour  of  internal  improve- 
ment deserve  the  gratitude  of  your  country,  but  I 
cannot  help  wishing  that  Ihe  views  of  yourself  and 
coadjutors  were  extended  toother  objects,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  roads  and  canals,  as  a  wide  field 
for  improvement  presents  itself,  on  viewing  all  Ibe 
interior  concerns  of  our  country,  where  shall  we 
look  around  us  wilhout  observing  a  sad  want  of  our 
united  exertions  to  benefit  each  other.  Persons  like 
you,  sir,  who  have  visited  Europe,  cannot  avoid  ma- 
king comparisons  much  lo  Ihe  disadvantage  of  Vir- 
ginia. If  we  look  at  our  dealings  between  roan 
and  man,  we  shall  find  that  for  want  of  a  good  moral 
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education,  llitre  is  a  lamentable  want  of  /iO)ioi/m6ic 
eomUct  in  most  of  our  dealings,  and  that  we  have 
nearly  forgot  tlie  good  old  maxims  mice  taught  by 
our  fathers,  of  doing  unto  others,  as  we  would  they 
should  ilo  unto  us. 

"Teach  mc  to  feel  another's  wo, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  sec; 

That  niciny  1  to  others  show 

Thit  mere)  show  to  me." 
Then  let  us  (urn  to  our  agricultural  concerns,  and 
it  will  appear  really  distressing  to  observe  the  total 
want  of  institutions  to  enable  farmers  to  exchange 
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their  property  amongst  themselves.  If  we  want  to 
buy  or  sell  a  horse,  cow,  pig,  or  sheep,  or  any  kind 
„f  urain  for  .seed  or  feed,  we  must  take  to  our  sad- 
dle'horse,  and  frecpicntly  ride  we  scarcely  know 
where,  for  d.ys  to-ellier,  before  we  can  accomplish 
our  wish.s,  and  generally  get  hut  badly  suited  at 
list  Indeed  the'want  of  suitable  mark.  Is  amongst 
us,  is  perhaps   the    firincipal   cause   ol    our  being 

'   •    '■         ■   •    >     -.t  1 —.  -i.»-'.fl"S  officers,  con- 

rcat  cause  of 


the  precious  metals,  bank  paper,  and  the  private 
paper  of  individuals,  and  as  the  one  kind  is  dimin- 
ished, some  other  kind  will  increase.  Now  if  you 
diminish  bank  paper,  gold  and  silver  certainly  do 
not  increase,  but  only  the  paper  of  individuals, 
which  latter  is,  in  general,  only  the  representative 
of  crc(h7,  and  therefore  bad,  and  is  now  oiir  princi- 
pal circulating  money,  and  bad  enough  it  is. 

Now  if  we  bad  an  increase  of  good  hank  paper, 
this  individual  trash  would  scarcely  circulate  at  all, 
and  more  business  would  be  done  for  bank  paper, 
and  less  credit  would  be  given;  and  let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  credit  is  the  grand  source  of  ruin  to 
individuals, and  also  to  states.  No  man  is  indepen- 
dent who  is  in  debt.  ALPHA. 


judges  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the 
foreign  kind  introduced  into  our  country,  and  being 
indigenous,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our  climate. 
Mr.  Deininger,  who  has  now  removed  to  York 
county,  has  left  a  few  roots  of  his  grape  (now  two 
years  old,)  with  Mr.  Henry  Keffer,  of  this  city, 
whi're  they  can  be  obtained  by  the  lovers  of  this 
kind  of  fruit,  price  50  cents  each.      [iMtuasUr  Jour. 
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nearly  inundalrd  -with  lawyers, sheriff's  officers,  con- 


stables and  the  like,  and  also   one  g 
crimes  amongst  us;  for  if  a  person  has  occasion  to 
r«i,e  a  sum  of  money,  though  he  may  have  plenty 
of  farming  slock  to  dispose  of,  be  has  but  a  very 
poor  chance  to  meet  with  a  customer,  no  markets 
bein"    instituted,  where    buyers  and   sellers    may 
meet,  or   dealers  attend    at,  to   take   oil    stock    to 
where  it  may  be  more  in  demand— of  course  a  tnan  s 
creditors  get  angry,  and  lawyers,  she. ill's  oiricers 
«nd  constables  are  started,  and  some  part  ol  a  lar- 
mer-9  properly  is  levied  on,«hich  he  does  nol  wish 
10  se//,and  disposed  of  by    those  officers  at  a  price 
gi-ncrally  so  low,  that  when  all  these  lega    oflicers 
■are  satislied,  not  more  perhaps  than  one  halt  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  ever  lin.is  its  way  to  the  credi- 
tor, and  the  farmer  has  lost  that  part  of  his  stock, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  sustain  himsell  in    business, 
and  is  still  incumbered  with  that  pari  of  it  he  could 
spare,  and  finds  himself  a  ruined  man,  and  betakes 
himself  to  tri.k  and  fraud  to  support  himself  and 
family.     Bankers   and    merchants   have   their   ex- 
changes  and   auction   marts,  and    why  should  not 
farmers  have  similar  institutions  to  which  they  may 
resort,  to  sell  or  exchange  their  propeity  on  the  best 

"iT  proper  folds  were  provided  at  all  the  Court 
Houses  in  Virginia,  to  hold  any  live  slock  Ihat  may 
be  brought  there  for  sale,  and  a  notice  given  that  a 
regular  market  would  be  held  there  at  every  Court, 
for  the  sale  of  any  agricultural  stock  or  produce 
that  might  be  brought  there,  free  of  any  charge  Jor 
the  vseofthc  /;,(.ls,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  bu 
dealers  and  other  buyers  would  icgularly  attend 
these  markets,  and  exchanges  effected,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  all  parties. 

The  stale  of  our  circulating  medium  also  requires 
the  most  serious  and  deliberate  allenlion.     Here 
well  know  I  am  treading  on  hallowed  ground,  but 
do  not  let  us  be  'oo  hasty  or  obstinate  on  this  mat- 
ter, as  it  is  a  question  of  some  nicety,  whether  the 
prices  of  commodities  regulate  the  quantity  of  our 
circulating  medium,  or  the  quantity  of  our  circu- 
lating medium  regulates  the  prices  of  our  commod- 
ities     All  civilized   nations  must  and  will   have  a 
cirrulaling  medium,  to  assist  buyers  and  sellers  in 
.  xchanging  their  commodities.     Men  will  not  now- 
r,-dav,   confine    their   dealings,  like    barbarians,  to 
barter,  an.l  gold  and  silver  are  loo  cosily  a  money 
lor  young  Mat.-.;  besides,  strictly   speaking,  these 
metals  are  equally  as  much  articles  of  commerce 
H)  iron  and  lead.     Paper  money,  therefore,  founded 
on,  and    representing  jiropcrly.  and  not  resting  en- 
tirely on  credit,  a*  too  m.irh  of  our  paper  money 
does'  in  the  present  day,  is  the  proper  circulation  for 
Virclnia.  and  perhaps  all  other  states.     Property  is 
always  valuable,  but  ciciii*  is  as  light  as  air,  and  as 
volatile  as  the  wind,  and  cannot  withstand  a  thun- 
der storm. 

Virginia  has  three  kinds  of  money  in  circulation, 


GRAPES. 
J.  S.  Skikner,  Esa.  Alabama,  Sept.  9,  1828. 

Sir, — In  your  truly  valuable  paper  of  April  25, 
1828,  a  communication  from  W.  Eldcrlon  Allen, 
Esq-  to  Ur.  Samuel  Mitchell,  appeared.  This  com- 
munication was  read,  sir,  with  strong  interest  by 
those  who  are  anxiously  engaged  in  the  cullivation 
of  the  vine;  and  the  reading  of  it  involuntarily  pro- 
duced in  every  person  of  taste  or  science,  if  possi- 
ble, a  still  greater  anxiety  to  see  the  balance  Mr. 
Allen  was  good  enough  to  promise. 

I  have  no  hesitation,  sir,  in  saying  that  every 
thing  Mr.  Allen  larnvs  on  the  subject,  ought  to  be 
known  to  the  country;  and  I  am  (lersuaded  every 
one  will  agree  with  me  who  has  read  the  first  part 
of  the  communication,  that  every  thing  from  Mr. 
Allen  on  the  subject,  will  be  attended  with  the 
highest  degree  of  public  vscfubtess. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  recommend, /com  cxpfiiciice, 
Mr.  Princk's  last  work  on  Horticui.tcre  to  your 
readers.  U  most  happily  combines  an  uncommon 
mass  of  practical  knowledge,  with  an  h.ippy  bre- 
vity, and  from  its  loiv  price,  may,  with  the  exercise 
of  the  most  rigid  economy,  be  found  in  every  man's 
hand,  where  it  ought  to  be.  On  the  score  of  infor- 
mation alone,  every  person  who  really  wants  to 
possess  knortledge,  which  will  enable  him  to  pass 
among  common  well  informed  minds,  it  will  be 
found  trulv  valuable. 

In  No.  27  of  vol.  9,  mention  is  made  of  an  ex- 
traordinary producing  grape,  to  be  seen  at  St. 
Mary's  College.  Will  some  of  your  valuable  cor- 
respondents say  what  grape  it  is,  and  how  trained 
and  pruned, Sf-c?  A  Scbscriber. 

P.  S.  How  is  the  Sicily  Sumach  propagated? 
Will  Mr.  JoAB  Haines,  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  favour 
the  cultivators  of  the  vine  with  hi.i  mode  of  training 
and  pruning,  also   the  mode  in   which   the  native 
grape  is  m:\naged  in  Ohio? 

The  same  request  is  made  of  Mr.  Josiah  Lock- 
hart,  who  cultivates  the  grape  in  Frederick  coun- 
ty, Va.,  as  to  the  grapes  he  cultivates. 


Mn.  Skinker,  Sandy  Spring,  .Vor.  13,  1828. 

The  national  legislature  being  on  the  eve  of 
again  meeting,  I  hope  you  will  feel  inclined  to  give 
the  following  conparative  estimates  a  place  in  the 
I'ariner.  Ther<  are  views  of  our  internal  policy, 
arising  from  ph*ical  as  well  as  moral  causes,  which 
cannot  be  too  ojen  pointed  out  to  those,  to  whom 
the  direction  ofbur  affairs  is  confided. 

Amongst  tho«  who  really  advocate  internal  im- 
provement, IheB  is  a  radical  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  iwo  modes:  canals  and  rail-roads. 
13ut  before  draiing  (which  I  intend  to  do,)  a  com- 
parison betwcer^the  modes  in  question,  a  brief  sta- 
tistical survey  \vl  be  necessary. 

The  United  Sates,  or  that  part  of  its  immense 
.lomain,  which  i  already  parcelled  into  states  and 
territories,  is  su|divided  by  nature  into  four  great 
commercial  sedions,  which,  in  order  to  preserve 
perspicuity,  mip  be  named  relatively — Northern. 
Central.  South-fastern,  and  South-western.  In  ar- 
ranginf  the  oiiiines  of  these  sections,  1  have  taken 
the  ar'ificial  b/undarics  of  states,  in  preference  !■' 
more  iatural,ind  perhaps  more  precise  limits,  al 
foriie'  by  rivfrs  and  mountains;  as  the  former  in. 
thod  enables  us  to  make  a  much  more  accurate 
coirprison  of  area,  ap.d  of  distributive  population. 
Newlerscy  is  the  only 'state  1  have  divided,  and 
the  iasons  for  such  a  distribution,  are  obvious. 
Ths  discriminated,  the  following  tables  exhibit  a 
vw  of  cacb,  with  their  respective  area,  and  popu- 
(ion  according  to  the  census  of  1820. 

JV*o.  \ — JVorthern  Section- 

Sq.  Miles.  Population  1820. 

5050  275,248 

32,190  297,839 

7,250  521,725 

34,000  10,000 

8030  244,155 

3935  138,787 

46,000  1,572,812 

1580  83,059 

8278  235,764 


onnecticut, 
aine, 

lassachusetts, 
Vninsiiiar  Michigan, 
r>,w  Hampshire, 
^w  Jersey — 4, 
^w  Vork, 
bode  Island, 
\rmont, 


AMERICAN  GRAPES. 
About  two  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  UL-iningcr,  (then  of  this  country,)  discovered  on 
an  island  in  the  Susquehannah  river,  near  the  moulh 
of  Conestogo,  some  bunches  of.  what  he  considered 
as  very  fine  grapes.  Some  of  these  bunches  he 
brought  to  this  city,  and  after  examination  they 
were  (ironounced  by  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  a 
knowledge  of  this  kind  of  fruit,  to  be  grapes  of  a 
very  superior  quality  to  any  heretofore  discovered 
in  our  country.  This  season  Mr.  Deininger  brought 
several  bunches  of  these  grapes  to  Ibis  city,  some 
of  which  weighed  about  two  pounds.  They  are  of 
a  |)urple  colour,  grow  very  close  together,  the  stone 
or  kernel  is  very  small,  the  skin  thin  and  the  juice 
of  a  most  delicious  taste,  and  are  pronounced  by 


146,31.1 

S. 179,389 

J\'o.  1.—J\Iiddle  Section. 

Sq.  Miles. 

P. 

pulalion  1820. 

klumbia.  District 

of           100 

33,039 

Haware. 

2,120 

72,2  49 

Intucky, 

S7.680 

564.317 

iiryland. 

10,000 

407,350 

•w  Jersey — i, 

3,935 

138,787 

»I0. 

40,0110 

581.434 

nnsylvania% 

47,000 

1.049,458 

I'ginia. 

66,000 

1 .065,304 

nois. 

58,900 

55,211 

liana. 

34,000 

147,578 

ssouri. 

63.000 

66,586 

362,735  4,256,456 

JVo.  3. — South-eastern  Section. 

Sq.  Miles.        Population  1820. 


Tolinas,  N.  &  South 

)rida, 

orgia. 


83.270 
54,000 
61,000 

198,270 


1,141,687 
10,000 
340,989 

1,492,676 


No  37.— Vol..  lO.l 
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Alitlwma, 
Arkansas  territory 

i  in:i, 

-i|>|'i, 


,Vo.  4. —  Simlhiccatcru  Section- 

Sq.  Mili-s.  Population  1820. 

a  1,7  70  wism 

\1\M0  i»."s 

4go.>n  153,407 

51,000  75,449 

43. ^65  4-^2.818 


865,941 


315,595 

Sl-MHARY. 

Scci.um.         Ar»«  in  S<,.  Mikf.       Agreg.  fopu.  Hopu.  Sq.  M. 

Northern.              U6.313         3,n9,.SS9  'il* 

Middle                   36i.735         -l.iPtj.lat}  12  6-10 

South-western,     315,595            80o,941  4 


aiiiiHiiit  ti)  1.1  to  llie  «(|ii;(rc  iiiiic;  nor  do  the  free 
whites  very  greatly  exceed  in  nuiiihcrs  the  coloured 
easle.  In  the  central  liisin,  the  distrihnlivo  |io|)ulii- 
lion  amounts  to  about  5J  to  the  square,  Imt  as  will 
soon  be  seen,  is  most  rapidly  on  tho  mcrease,  as 
the  Mil  plus  of  the  most  dense  section  falls  naturally 
into  an  adjacent  void,  where  man  is  valuable  and 
laiiil  cheap.  . 

The  subjoined  abstract  from  the  second  eilition 
of  Darby's  Geographical  Dictionary,  and  al«o  Irom 
his  View  of  the' United  States,  recently  publisheil, 
will  serve,  as  far  as  tho  elements  are  correct,  to 
show  the  decennial  increment  of  general  popula- 
tion in  the  United  Stales  to  1S75- 
18.111, 
ISIO, 


1,02-2,913        9.794,462  91 

A  review  of  this  summary,  opens  to  the  mind  a 
most  interesting  subject  of  reflection.  W  e  see  that 
on  the  northern  section,  where  the  population  is 
mo*t  dense,  that  still  the  country  is  only  commeoc- 
in«  to  be  peopled;  and  that  the  agttregatc  popula- 
tion becomes  less  and  less  dense,  advancing  from 
ihe  north  cast  toivards  the  south-west  extremity  ol 
the  United  States.  •     .  j  .„„ 

In  the  preceding  estimates,  I  have  rejected  any 
notice  of  the  ilhmitable  regions  drained  by  the 
biihcr  branches  of  Missouri,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  for  the  ensuing  half  century,  the  popu- 
lation will  rather  become  more  compact  on  the  al- 
ready inhabited  parts,  than  spread  with  uiiabating 
rapidity  westward.  As  far  as  settlements  have 
been  formed,  migration  has  been  facilitated  by 
downstream  navigation,  with  but  partial  exception; 
but  westwanl,  beyond  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Mi- 
chigan, strong  river  currents  are  to  be  encountered. 
\'3in,  to  Ihe  preceding;  cause  of  arresting  an  ex- 
tension of  emigration,  may  be  added  a  total  change 
of  soil,  advancing  up  Ihe  confluents  of  the  Missou- 
ri The  fertile  soil  and  thickly  wooded  region  ol 
Ihe  Ohio  valley  and  lower  Missouri,  is  gradually 
succeeded  bv  vast  open  plains,  which  spread  and 
present  an  appalling  waste  from  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, to  the  sources  of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Flatte, 
and  those  of  Missouri  river  itself- 

Scattered  settlements  will,  no  doubt,  within  less 
than  fifty  years  from  this  time,  reach  the  valhes  ol 
the  Chippewayan,  and  even  extend  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  ocean.  But  it  must  be  on  l^e  pro- 
ductive tracts  drained  by  the  confluents  of  Ohio, 
those  of  the  Mississippi  proper,  and  upon  other  al- 
ready inhabited  sections  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  increasing  mass  of  population  will— must  an- 
nually become  more  dense. 

Confining  our  review,  therefore,  to  the  prescrib- 
ed limits,  another  chain  of  reflection  presents  itsell. 
We  behold  along  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  extend- 
ing inland  to  the  Appalachian  system  of  mountains 
a  lung  narrow  slope,  comprising  an  area  of  2ia,.iuu 
f-quare  miles,  leaving  in  the  great  Central  Valley 
7S0,000  square  miles.  If  we  turn  to  a  map  of  the 
United  States,  and  compare  it  with  the  enclosed 
tables,  the  very  great  inequality  of  distributive  po- 
pulation will  appear-  The  actual  population  ol 
the  whole  United  States  is  now  about  thirteen  mil- 
lions; and,  without  pretending  to  very  great  accu- 
racy, we  may  allow  to  the  central  basin  onc-tbird 
of  Ihe  whole,  or  4,333,000,  very  nearly. 

The  existing  density  of  population  is,  in  a  strik- 
ing manner,  inverse  to  extent  of  surface;  and  Ihe 
knowledge  of  that  fact  ought  to  admonish  us  to 
prepare  for  a  change  of  relative  physical  force. 

The  mean  density  of  the  existing  population  of 
the  Atlantic  slope  is  between  3G  and  40  to  the 
square  mile,  but  how  very  unequal  are  the  extremes 
of  that  slope.  Noriheast  from  the  Potomac,  tlie 
people,  in  great  part  free  whiles,  exceed  50  to  the 
square  mile;  whilst  south-west  from  the  Potomac 
to  Florida  Point,  the  distributive  population  cannot 


14,04,3,064      1871,  49,789,600 

19,335.810     1371,  50,'i53,'293 

185(1,  26,168.079      1873,  51,762,886 

1860,  35,167,703     1874,  53,315,772 

1870,  47,368,544      1875,  54,91j,24o 

The  following  table  is  founded  on  a  far  too  mo- 
derate increase  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  ex- 
cludes western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia, consequently  gives  the  aggregate  of  the  cen- 
tral basin  too  low: 


1830,  3,646,495     1871,  26,902,S..4 

1840,  5,939,715     1872,  28,247,9<5 

1850,  9,654,145     1873,  29,660,3/3 

1860,  15.729,533     1874,  31,143,391 

1870,  25,621,747      1875,  .32,700,560 

To  many,  Ihe  results  in  these  tables  will  appear 
as  absolute  extravagance;  but  it  is  the  disregard  ol 
such  mathematical  reasoning  applied  to  statistics, 
which  marks  the  mere  politician.  The  man  who 
deserves  the  name  of  a  statesman,  will  extend  his 
regard  to  tho  future,  as  well  as  to  the  present;  and 
never  were  the  qualities  of  real  statesmen  more  in 
requisition  in  the  United  States  than  at  the  existing 
epoch.  The  centre  of  power  is  in  molion.  and  ni 
ii-.)man  force  can  arrest  its  western  progress;  there- 
fore now  is  the  moment  when  foresight  is  demand- 
ed to  conform  our  legislation  to  the  new  order  of 
things. 

In  less  than  another  half  century,  in  1875,  unless 
prevented  by  unforeseen  causes,  the  U.  States,  on  1 
million  of  square  miles,  will  contain  55,000,000  of 
inhabitants;  and  then,  of  the  entire  mass,  32,000,000 
or  nearly  six-tenths,  will  be  in  the  central  basin. 
In  1875,  the  Atlantic  slope  will,  it  is  probable,  have 
a  distributive  population  of  about  115  to  the  square 
mile,  and  the  central  basin  only  about  40  on  an 
equal  surface;  and  will,  at  that  epoch,  still  leave 
the  facilities  of  farther  increase  enormously  greater 
on  the  central  basin  than  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 
Will  it  be  too  much  to  say,  that  for  the  ensuing 
century,  the  central  basin  of  the  United  States  will 
have  a  very  rapid  increase  of  population?  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  such  an  estimate  of  the  fu- 
ture is  fully  supported  by  the  data  already  afforded 
by  the  history  of  the  United  Slates.  What  is  then 
due  to  the  men  who  exert  their  energy  to  open 
permanent  lines  of  intercommunication  from  the 
Atlantic  border  to  that  vast  interior,  the  future  re- 
sidence of  countless  millions? 


IiADIES'  DBPA&XMZSirC. 


FEMALE  INSTRUCTION. 

We  have  considered  History  as  a  picture  of  hu- 
man contention  by  no  means  adapted  to  female  in- 
struction. War,  its  causes  and  its  eflfects,are  it  is 
true,  the  far  most  abundant  elements  of  history; 
can  it  therefore  excite  surprise  that  ladies  should 
avoid  a  sombre  detail,  not  always  even  given  with 
the  charm  of  good  writing? 

These  remarks  were  excited  by  the  perusal  of  a 
small  duodecimo  volume  of  only  222  pages,  pub- 


lished by  PIttskilt  »t  Co.  of  Hallimore,  under  Iho 
title  of  "Lecture"  on  the  Discovery  of  America; 
,iiid  Colonization  of  Norlh  Amcririi  by  the  Kniclinh." 
I'liin  little  volume  coinpriici  a  i.erie»  of  euhl  Lcc- 
lure*,  and  with  Ihe  Irulh  of  hiMory  pos»e«»e«  Ihe 
features  of  an  epic  novel.  The  mind  i«  led  forward 
lo  a  review  of  the  predisposing  cause*,  and  Iho 
most  sublime  consequences  of  the  greatest  of  mo- 
dern revolutions. 

The  views  are  rapid  though  bold,  the  characters 
are  only  drawn  in  outline,  but  those  outlines   have 
strength,  and  convey  their  impressions  lo  the  mind. 
The  sketches  of  Ihose  characters  who  in  a  long  se- 
ries of  ages  contribuled  lo  meliorate  Ihe  condition 
of  mankind,  and   not  to  enslave  nations,  arc   here 
brought  to  viewwilhmurbof  dramatic  effect.    Henry 
ofVisco,  VaiCodeGama, Columbus,  Isabella. (iuecn 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  John.  Smith  ami  Pocahontas, 
are  most  striking  examples.     As  a  book  for  the  toilet 
of  a  lady,  we  cannot   avoid    an   opinion   that   the 
price,  fifty  cents,  would  be  fully  repaid  by  Ihe  pe- 
rusal of   the   two  lectures  alone,  which   gives   the 
characters  and  agency  of  Columbus,  oC  Isabella,  of 
John  Smith,  and  of  Pocahontas.     We  lake  the  lib- 
erty to  hazard  an  opinion,  that  any  lady  who  reads 
ihi',  small  volume  will  have  little  to  regret  as  to  loss 
of  time  or  money.    The  following  extracts  are  in- 
serted, i\3  speciiuen»of  the  manner  of  the  Lectures. 
"Columbus  could  never  induce  the  court  of  Spain 
to   restore  his  otliue  of  viceroy,  but  intent  on  his 
iliscoverics,  and  still  hoping  lo  reach  the  East  In- 
dies, left  Spain  in  May,  1502,  on  his  fourth  and  last 
voyage.     He  obtained   four  small  vessels,  was  ac- 
companied by  his  brother  Bartholomew  and  his  son 
Ferdinand, and  touching  at  St.  Domingo,  sailed  to 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  examined  tho  shore  from 
Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  to  the  Isthmus  of  D.irieu,and 
as  lar  as  Porto  Bcllo.     Alter  an  abortive  attempt  to 
plant  a  colony  on  Ihe  continent  of  South  America, 
Columbus  in  150J  again  sailed  with  an  intention  to 
return   to  St.  Oumingo,  but    was  wrecked  on  the 
island  of  Jamaica.     After   eight  inonilis  detention 
amongst  savages,  and  sulTerins;  all  that  could  be  in- 
flicted by  hunger,  thirst,  sickness,  the  malice  of  his 
enemies, and  the  insubordination  of  his  own  men. 
broken  hearted,  and  sinking  under  the  infirmities  of 
premature  old  age,  he  once  more,  in  1504,  returned 
to  that  ungrateful  country  which  he  had  so  greatly 
served.    The  very  elements  seemed  now  conspired 
against  him.     After  leaving  St.  Domingo,  Septem- 
ber 2d,  he  encountered  a  tcmjiest  in  which  he  lost 
his  mainmast,  and  was  forced  to  make  the  far  great- 
er part  of  llie  voyage  in  that  destitute  condition; 
he  finally  reached  the  port  of  St.  Lucar  in  October. 
There  was  now  only  one  misfortune  wanting  lo  fill 
his  cup  of  bitterness,  and  llie  occurrence  of  that 
misfortune  was  Ihe  first  dread  news  he  received  on 
his  ai  rival  in  Spain.     His  long  tried,  powerful,  and 
steady  friend,  the  great,  the  magnanimous  queen  Is- 
abella, was  no  more.     She  had  died   at  Bossequil- 
los,  February,  1501;    from  the  cold   hearted,  dark, 
and  gloomy  minded  Ferdinand,  he  bad  nothing  lo 
hope.  One  solace  remained  to  him  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  kings  or  their  minions;    it  was  Ihe  heartfelt 
consciousness  of  his  innocence.     With  that  conso- 
lation to  soften  the  |>ainsand  support  the  mfirmilies 
of  his  declining   years,  he   retired    to    Valladolid. 
where  he  languished  until  the  20lh  of  May,  1506, 
when  in  his  59lh  year  hi«  generous  spirit  winged  its 
way  to  the  regions  of  everlasting  peace  and  rest. 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  spotless  fame  has 
ever  followed  any  mortal  man  than  has  been  at- 
tached lo  the  name  of  Columbus.  When  we  com- 
pare Ihe  humanity,  urbanity,  and  moderation  of  this 
estimable  man,  with  Ihe  insolence,  rapacity,  cruelty, 
and  avarice  of  most  of  the  early  adventurers  to 
America,  and  the  Indies,  he  appears  almost  an  an- 
gel or  a  demigod.  In  military  talents  he  was  per- 
haps inferior  lo  Vasco  de  (iama,  lo  tabral,  Almey- 
da;Corlez,  or  Albuquerque,  but  in   those  rirtues 
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wiiich  soften  and  adorn   liuinan  nature,  he   had  no 
equal  amongst  the  great  characters  of  his  aj;e. 

•'It  Is  impossible  to  read  the  recital  of  llie  contin 
ucd  violence  and  injustice  which  clouded  and  ren 
dered  wretched  his  clo.-.in>;  life;  but  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  the  only  weakness  of  which  he  was 
ever  known  to  be  susceptible,  was  the  true  exciting 
cause  of  his  misfortunes.  In  the  treaty  of  1492, 
neither  parly  were  aware  of  the  full  value  of  the 
•ubjectof  their  negociation;  and  when  the  immense 
regions  of  the  two  Americas  and  their  islands  began 
to  expand,  and  their  treasures  to  be  developed,  the 
danger  was  felt  by  the  Spanish  government,  of  con- 
firming and  perpetuating  the  too  ample  powers  of 
Columbus.  Powers  almost  regal,  rashly  granted, 
and  imprudently  accepted.  The  apprehension  of 
those  dangers  were  not  vain;  if  Columbus  and  his 
family  had  continued  to  enjiy  the  plenitude  of  the 
grant  and  commission  of  14y2,  that  family  would 
long  since  have  been  on  the  throne  of  Spanish 
America. 

"In  his  natural  disposition,  though  kind,  affection- 
ate, humane,  generous,  just,  magnaniuious  and 
brave,  he  seemed  deficient  in  some  of  the  most  es- 
tentlal  requisites  of  a  commander  over  the  fero- 
cious, turbulent,  ignorant  and  hardy  adventurers 
who  came  to  America  in  the  first  few  years  after  its 
discovery.  1  have  never  refleated  upon  the  char- 
acter of  Columbus  without  allmiration,  nor  upon 
the  events  of  his  life  without  regret;  and  a  full  con- 
viction, that  if  like  De  Gama,  Cabral,  Albuquerque, 
and  Cortez,he  had  been  more  limited  in  his  per- 
sonal ambition  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
liis  genius  and  labour,  with  more  tranquility  and 
security. 

"But  taken  all  in  all,  with  the  whole  contour  of  his 
character,  he  certainly  was,  except  Prince  Henry 
of  Visco,  the  greatest  and  best  man  who  has  con- 
tributed to  discover  the  new  world.  Though  he 
has  not  imprinted  his  name  on  this  continent,  his 
fame  is  beyond  the  reach  of  envy  or  (iciractiou;  it 
13  incorporated  into  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
associated  with  the  most  pure  and  sublime  feelings 
of  the  human  heart. 

Jl  Castillo  y  a  Leon,  JVuetio  Mundo  dio  Colon- 

"The  sentiment  expressed  in  this  epitaph  is  too 
circumscribed;  Columbus  did  not  fiive  a  new  world 
alone  to  Castile  and  Leon,  he  gave  it  to  the  human 
race."  

The  celebrated  Segur,  on  Female  Education, 
justly  remarks, "Heaven  in  creating  woman, seem- 
ed to  say  to  man,  behold  either  the  torment  or  de- 
light of  your  present  and  future  existence.  Give  a 
direction  to  this  being,  calculated  by  the  extreme 
pliancy  of  her  mind,  to  receive  all  the  imjiressions 
you  may  wish  to  bestow  on  her.  It  is  another  sell 
which  1  oiler  you;  in  taking  charge  of  her,  you 
ought,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  identify  her  wiili  your- 
self!" Her  breast  sustains  and  nourishes  us;  her 
hands  direct  our  earliest  steps;  her  gentle  voice 
teaches  us  to  lisp  our  lirst  expressions;  she  wipes 
away  the  first  tears  wc  shed — and  to  her  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  chief  pleasures.  In  fact,  nature 
seems  to  have  confided  man  to  her  continual  care; 
the  craille  of  infancy  is  her  peculiar  charge,  and 
her  kind  compassion  joothes  the  bed  of  death. 


every  time  it  is  seen.  When  beauty  of  looks  loses 
its  power  to  please,  (and  this  will  inevitably  follotv, 
as  the  night  follows  the  day)  the  soul  will  seek  a 
soul;  it  will  rcdise  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing 
else.  If  it  find  none,  in  vain  shall  the  softest  eye 
sparkle — in  vain  shall  the  softest  eye  entice-  But 
if  a  mind  appear,  and  wherever  it  resides  a  niiiid 
will  appe.Tr,  it  is  recognized, admired  and  embraced; 
even  though  the  eye  possesses  no  lustre,  and  smiles, 
at  the  moment,  be  banished  by  sorrow. 

"Mind,  mind  alone,  bear  witness  earth  and  heaven! 
This  luring  fountain  in  itself  contains 
The  beauteous  and  sublime!  Here,  hand  in  hand, 
Sit  paramount  tho  graces."  Akknside. 


SFOB.TZSJO  OIiIO. 


Nothing,  says  Fordyce,  can  fix  esteem  but  that 
kind  of  beauty,  which  depends  on  the  splendour  of 
a  virtuous  and  cnligbtcned  mind.  The  least  degree 
of  understanding  will  be  disgusted  at  petulance, 
caprice  or  nonsense,  even  in  the  fairc-t  form.  Ex- 
ternal accomplisbmcntn  arc  continually  losing;  in- 
ternal attractions  are  continually  gaining.  A  beau- 
tiful character  is,  as  the  morning  light,  that  shinclh 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Sense,  spirit, 
sweetness,  are  immortal.  All  besides  withers  like 
grass.    The  power  of  a  face  to  please  is  diminished 


FOX  HUNTING. 

Extract  from  a  gentleman  residing  near  Alexandria, 
dated  JVovember  15,  IS28. 
"Yesterday  I  met  our  friends  T.  and  D.  and  some 
others;  fourteen  couple  of  dogs  out.  Found  a  grey 
fox  between  the  factory  bridge  and  that  on  the 
Alexandria  road.  After  a  double  or  two  he  "ave 
us  the  slip  by  swimming  the  creek.  We  went 
round  by  the  bridge  to  recover  him;  but  in  place  of 
our  little  grey,  we  bounced  (as  here  termed,)  a  gal- 
lant red  fox,  which,  after  a  double  round  Penny- 
hill,  broke  away  for  the  clear  grounds  on  the  river; 
passing  Major  Hunter's  plantation,  the  brick  bridge 
through  the  enclosures  of  Arlington  to  the  George- 
town ferry,  where  he  doubled  to  the  left,  leaving 
Arlington  wood  to  the  left  and  the  Georgetown  ferry 
roail  to  the  right,  he  ran  to  Chapman's  woods;  the 
first  five  miles  was  up  the  wind.  He  now  found  it 
a  losing  game,  and  doubled  short  back  for  Arling- 
ton, passed  near  the  house  and  Ihrougli  the  lawn, 
through  the  low  pasture  grounds  near  the  river, 
and  was  evidently  making  for  Pennyhill,  but  be- 
tween the  causeway  and  turnpike  gate  he  was 
viewed  by  the  dogs,  ran  to  and  killed.  The  chase 
was  a  little  more  than  an  hour  and  a  quarter." 


(from  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Tost.) 
DUTCHESS  COUNTY  RACES. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend,  who  was  an  eye 
witness  of  the  different  performances  of  speed  at 
the  races  at  Poughkeepsie  last  week,  for  the  fcdlow- 
Ing  particulars.  His  lively  description  is  worthy  a 
Pierce  Egan. 

Dutchess  County  Races. — The  races  over  the 
Dutchess  Course  terminated  on  'Thursday  last, 
without  an  accident  or  occurrence  of  any  kind  to 
mar  the  pleasures  of  the  thousands  whoassenibled  to 
witness,  and  were  advocates  for  these  periodical 
and  regulated  trials  of  speed,  or  to  excite  a  feeling 
of  disafipointmcnt  or  regret  in  those  whc  were  soli- 
citous to  remove  the  prejudices  of  such  as  held 
racing  incompatible  with  good  morals  or  good  or- 
der. The  first  exhibition  on  the  Dutchess  Course 
has  gone  far  to  prove  the  error  of  the  one  opinion 
and  the  entire  fallacy  of  the  other.  Their  exten- 
sive buildings  were  filled  with  people  of  the  first 
standing  and  respectabilitj  from  different  parts  of 


the  slate,  and  (he  stand  appropriated  to  the  ladiet 
crowded  with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  couo^ . 
lies  of  Dutchess  and  Columbia.     The  weather  waB 
delightful.     The  course,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I 
in  the  Union,  and  the  strict  order  and  decorum  pre?  ' 
served  on  it,  added  to   the  satisfaction  of  the  num-i 
bers  who  witnessed  this  first  attempt  in  Dutchess  ti 
prove  the  justice  and  utility  of  the  latv,  which  give 

10  the  farmer  (what  it  is  hard  to  deprive  him  of)  Ih 
right  as  well  as  the  opportunity  of  trying  thespeei 
of  his  colt,  without  risking  his  morals  or  his  limbi, 
Jeanetle,  Betsy  Ransom,  and  Rob  Roy,  were  eni 
lered  for  the  first  day's  purse,  §500,  four  miles  anil 
repeat.     There  was  but   little  belting  on  this  racCj 
and  little  sport  expected.     Rob  Roy  was  untried  foi 
four  miles,  and  Jeanetle  was  known  to  be  lame- 
Betsy  Ransom  was  therefore  the  favorite  at  threi 
and  four  to  one.     'I'he  heat  was  contended  for  b;, 
Betsy  Ransom  and  Jeanetle,  and   contrary  (as  i _^ 
often  happens)  to  the  general  expectation,  Jeanetle  T 
passed  her   in  the  last  half  mile,  and  won  the  heat  ' 
by  two  or  three  lengths*  and  with  apparent  ease,  in   ^ 
7    minutes  5J  seconds — Rob    Roy  just   saving   hi' 
distance.     This  changed    the   face   of  affairs,  ui   I 
even  bets  were  offered   by  those  who  argued,  lli;it 
as  her  leg  had  stood  one  trial  it  might  stand  anoth- 
er.    The  second   heat   proved   the  fallacy  of  this 
hope.     Jeanetle  broke  down  and   came    in    dead 
lame,  Rob  Roy  was  distanced,  and  the  heat,  togeth- 
er wilh  the  money,  was  awarded  to  the  grey  mare. 

Immediately  after  the  purse  race,  the  ladies' cup 
richly  chased,  and  valued  at  $100,  wasconlendei 
for  by  Lady  Jackson  (an  Eclipse  filly,)  Fox  an 
Sportsman,  two  horses  celebrated  for  their  speed — 
one  mile  and  repeat.  It  was  won  by  Lady  Jackson 
in  two  heats — the  first  in  1  ni.  50  s.,  the  second  in 
I  m.  52  s-,and  presented  to  the  rider,  in  the  name 
of  the  ladies,  by  Rlrs.  Livingston- 

Splendid,  Sir  Lovel  and  Lady  Flirt,  were  entered 
for  the  second  day,  purse  JSOO,  three  miles  and  re- 
peat. This  was  won  in  fine  lime  by  Flirt  in  two 
heats — the  first  in  5  m.  53  s.  the  second  in  5  m.  544  »• 

11  was  a  beautiful  and  well  contested  race.  Splen- 
did passed  Flirt  in  the  commencement  of  the  third 
mile  of  the  second  heat,  but  was  unable  to  maintain 
his  ground;  the  Lady  asserted  her  right  to  prece- 
dence, and  in  sjiite  of  the  strenuous  eflorls  of  Splen- 
did and  Sir  Lovel,  regained  the  lead,  and  gradually 
increased  the  distance  between  her  Ladvship  and 
tbem,  as  if  afraid  of  trusting  herself  longer  within 
the  reach  of  such  ungallant  competitors.  As  soon 
as  this  race  was  over,  another  purse  of  $50  was 
given,  and  run  for  by  Fox,  Sportsman,  Sic.  'This 
was  won  by  Fox  in  two  heats — the  first  in  1  m.  51  s. 
the  second  in  1  m.  52  s.  Sportsman  was  very  res- 
tive, and  lost  two  or  three  lengths  each  heat  in  the 
start.  This  day's  race  was  followed  by  a  Ball,  nu- 
merously and  brilliantly  attended  by  much  of  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Dutchess  and  Columbia 
counties,  got  up  in  good  siyle  by  the  members  of 
the  Jockey  Club.  The  room  was  handsomely  dec- 
orated by  the  ladies,  and  the  music  and  supper 
such  as  did  credit  to  the  legitimates,  Bennett  and 
Samuel,  tu  whom  those  important  departments 
were  confided. 

On  the  third  day,  purse  J200,  two  mile  heats — 
Trouble,  Lady  Jackson,  Sir  Lovel  and  Hopeless 
were  entered.  This  was  the  most  interesting  race 
of  the  three  days.  Lady  Jackson  won  the  first 
heat  in  .i  m.  54^  s.  beating  Hopeless  half  a  length, 
and  was  the  favourite  at  three  and  four  to  one. 
Trouble  but  just  saved  his  distance  in  this  heat, 
and  was  supposed  (from  the  shortness  of  his  train- 
ing and  stride,)  to  be  totally  unable  to  cope  with  so 
lleet  a  one  as  her  Ladyship  had  proved  herself  to 
be.  But  here  again  they  were  mistaken;  he  length- 
ened his  stride  and  won  the  2d  heat  un<lcr  a  hard 
pull,  in  3  m.  53s.  Hopeless  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  case  of  the  other  two  evidently  as  desperate,  at 
the  event  of  the  next  heat  proved.    TroubU  baat 
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hem  with  ease  in  S  m.  5li  »•,  nMing  (lo  the  »alis- 
actioii  of  his  old  fricnils,)  another  laurel  to  his  own 
ind  his  trainers'  hrows. 

The  last,  though  not  the  least  nmusing;,  of  the 
aces  took  pbcc  imuiiiiiat.ly  after,  for  another 
lurse  of  SJO.  one  mile  ami  repeat.  SportMuan,  Uo- 
^jan.aeolt  from  l)uti-hi-si  county,  anil  U.imly  Jack 
lontended  for  it.  The  first  heat  was  won  by  Uoman 
n  Im.  i-ii.;  the  second  was  a  dead  heat  between 
Sporlsinan  and  Koiu.tn;  the  third  boat  was  won  by 
Sportsman,  distancing  the  Uwlchess  county  colt.— 
Koman  was  wilbdrawn,  and  it  'vas  now  100  to  iio- 
IhinfT.  fiportsnian  apainst  Dandy,  who  had  contriv- 
ed, by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  save  his  distance  in 
each  previous  heat.  They  started,  and  had  not 
gone  far  before  Sportsman  bolted,  and  lost  150  to 
200  yards  before  he  could  be  brought  to  the  track 
again.  Dandy  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  the  gap  too  wide  lo  be  made  up;  but, 
alas,  poor  Dandy  (like  many  of  his  tribe,)  was  a 
rum  one  to  look"  at  and  a  bad  one  to  go;  he  was 
overtaken  and  beaten  almost  in  the  arms  of  victory. 
This  contest  finished  the  third  day.  and  ended  a 
display  as  rational  as  honourable,  (when  directed 
by  honourable  men,)  and  as  useful  as  most  others; 
at  least  this  is  the  opinion  of  a  friend  to  the  course 
and  its  legitimate  objects — amusement,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  horses. 


The  Emperor  of  Horses  is  no  more. — Screw  Driver 
ii  dead!— He  died  suddenly  on  Sunday  the  19th  Oc- 
tober, 16-28,  in  his  training  stable  at  Philadelphia. 
This  is  the  noble  animal  that  trotted  and  won  at 
Philadelphia  the  silver  cup  and  JdOO,  on  the  15th 
of  May  last,  beating  Betsy  Baker  and  Top  Gallant. 
On  the  7th  inst.  he  won  the  $300  purse  upon  Long 
Island,  and  was  intended  for  the  $;iOO  purse  to  be 
trotted  for  on  Tuesday  the  21st  mst.  at  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  considered  the  best  trotter  ever 
known  in  this  or  any  other  country,  of  a  fine  figure 
and  excellent  temper.  He  was  the  property  of  J. 
P.  Brown  of  this  city.  [Phil,  pafer. 


DUCKING. 
The  French  have  a  curious  mode  of  taking  wild 
fowl,  which  Col.  Hawker,  in  his  interesting,  and, 
to  sportsmen,  invaluable  work  on  shooting,  deno- 
minates "hut  shooting."  A  place  of  concealment 
for  the  gunner  is  fixed  on  the  margin  of  a  pond, 
frequented  by  wild  fowl  at  night.  Twelve  tame 
ducks,  more  or  less,  are  tied  lo  three  lines,  four  to 
each  line,  extending  in  a  parallel  direction  from  the 
shore  to  the  centre  of  the  pond,  and  fastened  lo 
stakes  at  each  end.  The  middle  string  has  drakes 
attached  to  it.  the  outer  ones  ducks.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  keep  constantly  calling  to  each  other,  for 
Colonel  Hawker  remarks  that  there  is  as  much  dil- 
ference  between  the  loquacity  of  a  French  and  ;in 
English  duck,  as  there  is  between  two  indiviiinais 
of  Ibese  nations.  The  gabble  of  the  tame  ducks 
induces  wild  ones  lo  alight,  and  when  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  collected,  out  of  range  of  the  de- 
coys, the  gun  is  dischari;ed  from  the  hut,  wiih 
great  execution.  We  have  seen  this  kind  of  tlioot- 
ing  practised  on  the  eastern  siiures  of  Massachu- 
setts,  by  fastening  tame  dunks  to  a  slake  in  creiks. 
See.  to  serve  as  decoys.  A  stulfed  wild  duck,  las- 
leued  to  a  shingle,  properly  balanced  with  lead  lo 
keep  it  erect,  and  anchored  in  the  stream,  serves  as 
an  excellent  decoy,  which  we  have  often  seen  used 
with  great  success. 


DECOY  DUCKS. 


At  the  magnificent  estate  of  Count  Marnix,  the 
grand  verneur  of  the  Netherlands,  there  are  such 
immense  decoys  for  wild  ducks,  that  in  winter  time 
during  a  bard  frost,  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 


couple  of  wild  ducks  are  oiiughl;  ami  in  a  favour- 
able season,  most  of  the  towns  within  one  hundred 
niiU-s  of  Kornhcim  arc  supplied  with  them  at  the 
rale  of  Is.  3d.  a  couple.  In  the  middle  of  Ihi-. 
c.-lale  lliere  is  a  lake  about  seven  miles  in  lenulli, 
wliirli,  many  cciilurics  aico,  formed  a  branch  of  (he 
Sdielilt.  Here  a  nmde  of  anubng.  or  rather  making 
duiks  angle,  is  practised.  To  the  legs  of  half  a 
dozen  tame  ducks,  short  lines  with  hooks  and  bails 
are  ^illached;  the  birds  swim  about,  and  as  the  lake 
is  well  ^tocked  with  fish,  in  a  few  luinutes  Ihcy  are 
suie  to  bile;  a  slrugnle  then  takes  place  between 
llic  duck  and  fish,  the  latter  attc-mpting  to  escape, 
and  (he  bird  endeavouring  to  cet  to  the  shore, 
where,  the  instant  he  ariives,  a  good  supply  of  food 
is  Kivcii  to  him.  The  scene  is  tndy  ludicrous,  and 
indeed  cruel,  when  it  happens  that  a  large  pike 
seizes  the  bail;  the  poor  bird  strus;gles  with  all  his 
might  to  reach  the  bank,  but  is  often  pulled  under 
water,  and  would  be  drowned,  did  not  a  person  go 
out  in  a  boat  lo  his  assistance. 


XUCISCEZiIiASrZIOUS. 

THE  BEECH  TREE, 
Proof  against  the  Electric  Fluid. 
Mr.  Skinner,  Daylon,  0/iio,  JSbv.  1828. 

The  communication  in  your  paper  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eflecls  of  lightning  upon  cedar,  or  rather 
its  noneflect,  has  induced  the  lollowing.  I  give 
you  the  facts  so  far  as  1  am  able,  and  they  may  lead 
lo  some  further  observations,  which  may  result  in 
usefulness. 

Passing  through  some  of  the  wilderness  districts 
of  Ohio  during  the  last  summer,  in  company  with  a 
gentleman  who  had  spent  his  life  in  the  woods,  sur- 
veying and  exploring,  when  a  heavy  thunderstorm 
came  up,  and  it  was  then  observed  by  the  gentle- 
man that  we  should  try  and  find  a  beech  tree  under 
which  lo  take  shelter.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion it  was  staled  that  it  was  a  common  opinion 
among  surveyors  and  woodsmen,  that  the  beech 
possessed  the  quality  ascribed  lo  the  cedar;  that  one 
bad  never  been  known  to  be  stricken  by  lightning, 
and  that  during  the  heaviest  thunder  storms,  they 
felt  perfectly  secure  when  they  could  find  shelter 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  large  beech. 

The  statement  induced  me  to  further  observation 
and  enquiry.  I  have  never  since  passed  a  tree 
which  had  been  riven  by  lightning,  without  its  re- 
calling it  to  my  recollection,  and  caused  me  partic- 
ularly to  notice;  and  I  presume  I  have  passed  an 
hundred  oaks  which  have  been  stricken,  and  al- 
though beech  is  more  common  than  any  other  tim- 
ber, I  have  rot  dii^covered  one  of  that  kind,  nor 
have  I  any  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  one 
previous  lo  the  above  occasion  which  called  it  par- 
ticularly lo  my  notice.  I  have  also  uniformly  learned 
upon  enquiry  of  those  who  are  accustomed  lo  the 
woods,  that  such  is  the  prevailing  opinion  as  staled. 

I  give  you  the  fncts  as  I  have  them.  If  they  are 
wellfounded,  and  if  the  timber  staled  has  the  pro- 
perty of  resisting  the  cllecis  of  lightning,  it  is 
proper  it  should  be  universally  known.  One  well 
attested  instance  of  a  beech  haviiij;  been  struck  by 
lightning  would  at  once  decide  the  question,  and 
show  the  fallacy  and  error  of  the  opinion,  as  il 
should  be,  if  without  foundation.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  an  instance  of  similar  character  with  the 
one  described  in  the  Farmer  could  be  referred  to, 
it  would  go  very  far  in  establishing  the  position. 
In  an  agricultural  view  it  is  worth  enquiry.  If 
beech  has  this  property  as  contended,  ai.d  as  animals 
in  storms  seek  shelter,  il  would  be  well  lo  leave,  ip 
clearing,  or  plant  beech  trees,  where  grazing  ani- 
mals might  seek  shelter  and  safety. 

Yours,  with  Qiucb  respect. 

HE. 


A  GOOD  NAME. 

It  is  ever  to  be  kept  In  inind  that  a  good  name  it 
in  all  cases  the  fruit  of  pcrtoual  txcrliun.  It  it  not 
inherited  from  pirenlii;  jt  is  no)  created  by  exter- 
nal advantages;  il  is  not  a  necessary  appendage  of 
birth,  or  wealth,  or  talents,  or  station;  but  the  re- 
sult of  one's  own  endeavours — the  fruit  ami  reward 
of  pood  principli's,  manifested  in  a  course  of  vir- 
tuous and  honourable  actions.  'I'his  is  the  more 
iiiipoitaiil  to  be  remarked,  because  it  shows  that 
the  atlainmcnl  of  a  goocl  name,  whatever  be  your 
external  circumstances,  is  entirely  within  your  iiow- 
er.  No  young  mui,  however  humble  his  birth,  or 
obscure  his  cumlilion,  is  excluded  from  the  invalu- 
able boon.  He  has  only  lo  fix  his  eye  upon  the 
prize,  and  press  towards  il  in  a  course  of  virtuous 
conduct,  and  il  is  his.  And  il  is  interesting  to  no- 
tice how  nnany  of  our  worthiest  and  best  citizens 
have  risen  to  h(jnour  and  usefulness  by  dint  of  their 
own  persevering  exertions.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers,  in  each  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  every  depailnient  of  business;  and  they  stand 
forth  bright  and  animating  examples  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  resolution  and-eflbrt.  In- 
deed, in  the  Ibrinalion  of  character,  personal  exer- 
tion is  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  virtue. 
Nothing  great  or  excellent  can  be  acquired  without 
it.  A  good  name  will  not  come  without  bein^; 
sought.  All  the  virtues  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  the  results  of  untiring  application  and  industry. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  attainment  of  a 
good  character  than  a  treacherous  confidence  in  ex- 
ternal advantages.  These,  if  not  seconded  by  your 
own  endeavours,  will  "drop  you  midway;  or  per- 
haps you  will  not  have  started  when  the  diligent 
traveller  will  have  won  the  race." 

Thousands  of  young  men  have  been  ruined  by 
relying  for  a  good  name  on  their  honourable  pa- 
rentage, or  inherited  wealth,  or  the  patronage  of 
friends.  Flattered  by  these  distinctions,  they  have 
fell  as  if  they  might  live  without  eflort — merely  for 
their  own  gratification  and  indulgence.  No  mistake 
is  more  fatal.  Il  always  issues  in  producing  an  in- 
efficient and  useless  character.  On  Ibis  account  it 
is  that  character  and  wealth  rarely  continue  in  the 
same  family  more  than  two  or  three  generations. 
The  younger  branches,  placing  a  deceptive  confi- 
dence in  an  hereditary  character,  neglect  the  means 
of  forming  one  of  their  own,  and  often  exist  in 
society  only  a  reproach  to  the  worthy  ancestry, 
whose  name  Ihey  bear.  [Haxoes'  Lecturei. 


(From  Gen.  Miller's  Memoirs.) 

BOLIVAR. 

"The  person  of  Bolivar  is  thin,  and  somewhat 
below  the  middle  size.  He  dresses  in  good  taste 
and  has  an  easy  military  walk.  He  is  a  very  bold 
rider,  and  capable  of  undergoing  great  fatigue. 
His  manners  are  good,  and  his  adilress  unaffected, 
bul  not  very  prepossessing.  His  complexion  is  sal- 
low, his  eyes  dark  and  penetrating,  but  generally 
doivncasi,  or  turned  askance  when  he  speaks;  his 
nose  is  well  formed,  his  forehead  high  and  broad, 
the  lower  part  of  his  fice  is  sharp;  the  expression 
of  the  couiitcnancc  is  care-worn,  lowering,  and 
sonielimcs  rather  fierce.  His  temper,  spoiled  by 
adulation,  is  fiery  and  capricious.  His  opinions  of 
men  and  things  are  vaiiabie.  He  is  rather  prone 
to  personal  abuse,  bul  makes  am|'le  amends  lo  those 
who  will  put  up  with  il.  Towards  such  his  resenl- 
ments  are  not  lasting.  He  is  a  passio.iate  admirer 
of  the  fair  sex,  bul  jealous  to  exces.».  He  is  fond 
of  waltzing,  and  is  a  very  quick  but  not  a  very 
graceful  dancer.  His  mind  is  of  the  ina>t  active 
description;  his  voice  is  loud  and  harsh,  but  be 
speaks  eloquently  on  all  subjects;  his  reading  has 
been  principally  confined  lo  French  authors,  hence 
his  Gallic  idioms  so  common  in  bis  productions.   He 
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entertains  nunierousiy,  and  no  one  lias  more  skill'u' 
cooks,  or  gives  beder  dinners,  but  lie  is  liirasel' 
very  abstemious  in  both  eating  and  drinking.  Al' 
though  thecigar  is  almost  universally  used  in  South 
America,  Bolivar  never  smokes,  nor  does  he  per- 
mit smoking  in  his  presence.  He  keeps  up  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  etiquette;  and  disinterested  in 
the  e.xtreme  uith  regard  to  pecuniary  aHairs,  he  is 
insatiably  covetous  of  fame.  Bolivar  invariably 
speaks  of  England,  of  her  institutions,  and  of  her 
great  men  in  terms  of  admiration." 


[Nov.  28,  18-2S., 


Mr.  Cobbett's  Beau-Ideal  of  a  Labourer. 

The  folloHing  characteristic  advertisement  ap' 
pears  in  Cobbett's  Register:  "I  want  three  or  four 
labouring  men /or  the  winter,  at  three  shillings  per 
week,  boarded  and  lodged  in  my  farm-house.  They 
must  be  single  men,  younjr,  stout,  and  know  how 
to  do  work  upon  a  farm,  and  willing  to  rise  early,  to 
keep  home  steadily,  and  to  be,  at  all  times,  sober. 
None  need  apply  if  they  have  ever  lived  a  week, 
at  any  t\ioe,  loithin  forty  viiles  of  London.  I  prefer 
men  from  any  part  of  Wiltshire,  and  from  North 
Hants;  but  I  object  to  no  county,  provided  the  par 
ties  have  not  lived  within  the  above  distance  of 
London,  and  have  been  in  farm  service,  or  farm 
work,  all  their  lives.  In  the  spring  the  men  may  go 
away,  if  they  like;  and,  indeed,  they  may  quit  my 
service  whenever  they  like,  I  being  at  liberty  to 
quit  paying  them  when  I  like. 

"N.  B.  No  man  need  come,  unless  he  Lave  a 
smock  frock  on  his  bodv,and  nailed  shoes  upon  his 
Icct." 


gent  persons,  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  supplies 
from  New  Orleans  and  elseivherc,  will  be  sufficient 
lor  the  consumption,  and  that  no  foreign  sugar  will 
be  required.  [jv.  Y.  Daily  Mr. 

A  new  species  of  Bejiico  de  Guaco,  so  celebrated 
in  South  America  for  its  power  of  curing  wounds 
made  by  the  most  poisonous  serpents,  is  now  in  full 
dower  in  the  stove  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  of  Bay- 
ton  House,  Wilts,  (one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of 
the  Linnean  Society,)  running  from  one  end  of  the 
stove  to  the  other,  and  filling  the  house  with  the 
perfume  of  its  flowers;  it  was  raised  from  seed  sent 
from  Carthagena  last  year.  The  TheopUrosta Amer- 
icana,&  most  curious  plant,  with  the  appearance  of 
a  palm,  raised  from  seed  brought  from  St.  Do 
mingo  by  Dr.  Hamilton  ten  years  ago,  has  also  flow 
ered  in  the  same  gentleman's  stove  this  summer. 

[Devizes  Gazette. 


A  GREAT  BARGAIN!! 

In  Lancaster  county,  Va.,  immediately  bounding 
ll.c  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  very  valuable  Farm,  consiiti 
ol  370  acres  of  land,  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  very  l 
duced  price  of  eleven  dollars  per  acre.  There  is  soi 
vnluade  white  oak  timber  on  the  land,  and  large  ai 
vessels  may  approach  within  forty  yards  of  (he  shoi 
Ihe  exportation  of  limber  and  cord  wood  from 
founty  lo  New  York  city,  is  highly  recommended 
means  ol  considerable  speculation.  Address  "K.  V 
or  "B.  A.  C",  Nuttsville,  Lancaster  county,  Va. 


^^:i  IF'iLls^MilSgc 


Customs  op  Nantucket. 
A  major  part  adhere  to  the  old  melliod  of  riding 
in  a  horse  cart,  without  cither  springs  or  seals.— 
When  ladies  ride  in  them,  the  cart  is  backed  up 
to  the  door,  the  lady  brings  out  her  chair,  steps 
from  it  into  the  cart,  and  then  drawing  her  chair 
after  her,  sits  down  in  it,  and  the  carriage  drives 
oIT.  As  fashion  rules  in  every  thing,  this  is  just  as 
well  as  any  other  way,  since  ihe  first  and  wealthiest 
make  use  of  it  as  well  as  the  poorest.  In  this  place, 
as  a  man  is  neither  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps,  nor  Ihe  coat  he  wears,  the  wenlthiest  mer- 
chants have  been  often  taken  for  common  dray- 
men, when  driving  their  carls,  and  have  often  been 
called  upon  to  act  iii  that  character.  While  we  were 
Ihefe,  some  strangers  from  the  continent  on  arriving 
at  the  wharf,  pressed  into  their  service  two  cart- 
men,  whom  they  loaded  most  unmercifully  with 
baggage,  and  put  their  service  in  requisition  in  un- 
loading and  stowing  away  at  their  boarding  house, 
but  found,  to  their  utter  mortification  and  surprise, 
upon  ollering  lo  pay  for  those  services,  that  their 
cartmen  were  two  of  the  richest  men  on  the  island, 
who  of  course  refused  any  compensation,  saying 
with  a  gooil  iiatured  smile,  (hat  whenever  they 
wanted  their  services  again  they  would  know  where 
to  call.  There  is  rot  a  public  house  on  the  island, 
hut  if  all  the  boarding  houses  are  of  a  similar  char- 
acter to  the  one  at  which  we  stopped,  no  one  can 
complain  of  his  accommodations.  Besides  the  known 
hospitality  of  its  citizens  aluays  Insures  to  a  re- 
spectable stranger  every  proper  kindness  anil  atten- 
''•*"•  [  ff'orcester  Yeoman. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  November  28,  1828. 


3:^Tbe  officers  of  the  Maryland  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Culture  of  the  Vine,  w  ill  hold  a 
meeting  at  the  residence  of  George  Fitzhugh,  ,Jr., 
Esq.,  on  ne.xt  Tuesday,  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m.  They 
are  earnestly  requested  to  be  punctual  in  their  at- 
tendance, as  business  of  importance  will  be  sub- 
milled  to  them. 


Upwards  of  thiee  hundred  barrels  of  Maple  Su- 
gar have  been  received  by  (h«  Canal,  which  hns 
been  sold  at  five  cents  a  pound.  Last  season  we 
underitaiid  h  parcel  of  about  seventy  barrels  was 
received.  It  is  supposed  the  manulaclure  of  this 
article  will  increase,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  one  of 
consiiler.ible  importance.  The  supplies  of  sugar 
from  New  (Jrleans  have  already  increased  to  such 
an  amount,  that  they  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
foreign  sugar,  and  it  is  sujiposcd  by  many  intclli 


iy-  The  day  was  so  tempestuous  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society 
ilid  not  form  a  quorum  at  Homewood,  on  Thurs- 
day last;  of  course  no  business  was  transacted,  nor, 
as  we  believe,  was  any  day  appointed  for  their  next 
meeting. 


The  price  of  grain  is  at  a  stand,  and  will  so  re- 
main, to  be  afTected  again  probably  by  the  next 
news  from  England.  Red  wheat  is  at  about  §1  18; 
best  white,  weighing  60  pounds,  would  bring  §1.55. 

^  We  shall  feel  indebted  to  any  genllemaii  at 
or  near  the  seat  of  government  of  each  Slate,  who 
will  send  us  Ihe  usual  report  on  the  ioconie  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  stale. 


MANUFACTORY  OF  AGRICULTirUAL  IM- 
PLEMENTS GENERALLY. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand,  ready  for  sale,  a  supply 
of  his  Cvmndbicai.  .Sthaw  CiTTERs,  a  machine  he  lic- 
lievcs  lo  be  superior  to  any  other  in  Ihe  world  fo|-  thai 
purpose.  Brown's  Vkrticai.  Wool  Spinmeb,  a  very 
uselul  and  simple  niaehinn  for  private  family  use,  per- 
haps  not  ecpialied  liy  any  other.  A  full  assortment  of 
liideon  Davis'  Patknt  I'i.ocghs;  the  superiority  of  these 
over  all  other  ploughs  is  so  generally  known,  llial  to 
speak  of  llieir  merit  is  unnecessary.  A  general  assort- 
ment of  highly  improved  Barsharc  Ploughs;  Corn  and 
Tobacco  Cultivators;  Patent  Corn  Shcllers;  Wheat 
Fans,  iv.Tnantcd  ecpial  to  any  in  the  the  state  of  their 
size;  Harrows;  Double  and  Single  Swingle  Trees;  Sho- 
vel and  substratum  Ploughs;  superior  CasLsteel  Axes; 
.Mattocks;  Picks  and  Grubbing  lloes;  superior  Oil 
Stones  and  Points,  and  Heels,  of  all  sizes  for  Havis' 
Patent  Ploughs,  alwiiys  on  hand.  Blacksmith  work  and 
repairs  done  at  short  notice  and-  at  customary  prices. 
The  subscriber  intends  keeping  no  article  for  sale  in 
his  line,  but  such  as  will  give  satisfaction  to  his  cus- 
tomers. 

Orders  received  for  Fruit  Trees  from  Gray's  Nurse- 
ry. All  orders  received  by  mail  (postpaid,)  will  re- 
ceive due  altcniion. 

JONAtHAN  S.  EASTMAN, 
•Vo.  36  Pralt^t.,  opposite  Marriott  S(  Warfittd's  hotel. 

N.  B.  Tough  While  Oak  Butts,  six  feet  loni;,  and 
not  less  than  eight  inch«s  diameter  at  the  small  end 
large  size  quartered,  will  be  received  for  work.  ' 


AGRICULTURAL  ALMANACK. 

For  the  year  1829,  (patronized  by  Ihe  Philadelphia 
society  for  promoting  Agriculture.)     "Let  us  cullivaW 
Ihe  ground,  that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  mnv  >-e 
liileil,  and  happiness  and  peace  be  established  thn  ' 
out  our  borders." 

x^      „f  <"■  sale;  by  JOHN  H.  NAFF. 

-^""•^S-  JO,  South  Chart, 


BAXiTISIORZ:  PRICES  CDHRENT. 

Corrected  for  the  American  Farmer,  bij  Edward  J.  }l  .i-    i 
^V  Co.  Commission  JVerchants  and  Planters^  Jigenti, 

So.  4,  B<nvty*9  wharf. 

Tobacco.— Scrubs,  S3.00  a6.00— ordinary,  3.(J0  a  8.00" 
—red,  3.50  a  4.60— line  red,  5.00  a  ".00— wrapping, 
i.oOug.OO— Ohioordinary,3.00o4.00— good  red  spaii-f^ 
gled,  -1.00  a  1.00— yellow,  4.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
a  JU.OO— Virginia,  i.bO  a  8.00— Rappahannock  2.75  a 
i.JO — Kentunky,  3.00  a  6.00. 

Flocr— white  wheat  family,  JS.OO  a  9.00— superfina 
Howard-st. -.00  0  7.25;   city  mills,  6.50  o  6.75;  SusijucJI 
hanna,  6.75  a  7.00— Corn  Meai.,  bbl.  2.75— Grain,  best! 
red  wheat,  1.40  a  1.50— best  white  wheat,  1.50  o  l.CU- j 
ord'y  to  good,  1.25  a  1.40— Corn,  old,  .45  a  .50— ne« 
corn,  .40  a  .45— in  ear,  bbl.  2.00  a  2.25— Kye,  bush.  .45 1 
•  oO— Oats  .32  o  .33— Beans  .75  a  1.25— Peas  .45  a  .65—1 
Ci.ovER  SEED,  5.00  a  5. 50— Timothy,  1.75  o  2.25— Orch-I 
Ai-.i)  Grass  1. 7502. 50 — Herd's  1.00  o  1.50 — Lucerne  37M 
n  .50  lb.— Barley,  .60  a  62— Fla-xseed,  .75  o  .80— Cot- 
ton,Va.  .90.11— Lou.  .13  a  .14— Alabama,  .lOo.ll— 
A';.=si9sippi  .Ho  .13— North  Carolina,.  I U  o;il— Geor- 
gia, .9  o.lOJ— Whiskey,  hhds.  Isl  proof,  .27— bhls.  .28 
0.29— Wool, common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  a  .16— «:    ' 
ed,.18  a  .20— crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,.. 

.30— full  do.  .30  0.50,  accord'g  to  qual.— Hemp,  Uuj 

ton,  $2 to  s  212;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  n  140— water- 
rotted,  170  0  190— Fisu,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  l.bbl. 
5.75;   do.   trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  1,  C.i 
0  6. so—Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  2.87.i  a  3.00;  No.  2,  .'   '  . 
a  2.50— .Mackerel,  No.  1,  5.50;   No.  2,  5.00;  No.  3.  ■ 
—Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  o  1 1;  do.  E.  SI- 
.124— hog   round,   cured,  .8  a  .9— Pork,  4.50  0  5. 
Feathers,  .26  a  .28— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ! 
$S.37'  a  3.50— ground,  1.26  bbl.;  grass  led  prime  B.  1  i 

In  consequence  of  the  last  advices  from  England,  Ihe 
prices  of  grain   have   declined  considerably,  and  .1,1 
market  mueh  more  settled.     A  cargo  of  Mr.  J.  Pn. 
wheat,  from  Wye   river,  sold  on   Wednesday  at  $1    :i 
white  wheat  of  inferior  quality;  sales  of  red  wheat  s . 
terday  at  I.4S  and  1.43;  and  sales  of  new  corn  at    . 
and  .46  cents. 
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iLGRXCULTTrXlS. 


(Trom  the  Soulliirn  Agrioiltiirisl.) 
ON    rilK  MANL'KACTUKF,  OF  INDIGO. 
On  the  Ciilliirr.  (.'lUherint;  nnil  Dyeinf;  of  the  Indi- 
/fo  flanl,  iiM(/  tht  .VumiJ'dcturr  nf  Indigo — by  Iht 

MaRi^I-IS    PE  Kol'GERE. 

[Translalcd  from  the  Fn-mh.] 

The  Renllemen  in  South  Carolina  lioin-r  prrfecllj' 
well  Rri]iminleil  wiih  Ihc  culture  of  indigo  and  the 
choice  of  (■oi'ds  an<l  soil,  it  is  ilocnicd  iinni'crssary  to 
trHns^lato  ihnt  pnrl  ol'  the  author's  instructions  which 
relate  to  these  ohjects. 

Gatheriixg  of  Leaves. 

The  (iropor  time  for  cutting  the  plants,  may  be 
known  b*  various  signs  which  arc  more  or  less  cer- 
tain; it  will  aluMjs  be  known  «lien  the  pl.ints  have 
arrived  at  perfect  maturity  and  contain  the  ;;rcatest 
quantity  and  best  qii.ility  of  feciihi  which  they  can 
produce,  when  the  greater  part  are  in  full  blossom, 
and  the  seeds  begin  to  appear. 

The  branches  of  the  plant  must  he  cut  at  about 
one  inch  from  the  stalk,  with  pruning  knives  or  any 
other  sharp  instrument.  When,  after  some  time, 
the  principal  branches  will  have  become  stouter,  It 
will  be  well  to  leave  them  and  only  to  cut  the  secon- 
dary ones,  in  the  way  above  mentioned. 

This  relates  only  to  the  indigo  plant  of  Senegal; 
if  the  Bengal  plant  be  cultivated,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  (with  sickles.)  the  whole  plant  at  four 
or  6ve  inches  from  tha  earth,  leaving  on  the  stalk 
the  inferior  part  of  the  first  branches.  The  leaves 
must  never  be  torn  from  the  branches;  for  they 
would  no  longer  he  susceptible  of  being  properly 
dried  fur  the  manufacture  of  indigo. 

The  cutting  should  never  begin,  but  five  or  six 
days  after  a  rain  and  in  a  day  of  warm  weather,  so 
that  the  leaves  may,  in  one  day,  acquire  such  a  de- 
gree of  dryness  as  >vjll  permit  them  to  be  kept  in  a 
heap  without  fermenting  until  the  next  day. 

As  the  leaves  which  have  been  cut  at  sunset,  can 
pass  the  night  without  alteration,  they  may  be  ga- 
thered from  five  o'clock  until  night,  and  the  work 
may  be  resumed  in  the  morning,  and  continued 
until  half  past  eight  o'clock  only.  It  will  be  easily 
perceived,  that  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  work 
may  last  all  night.  In  all  cases  the  plants  must  be 
transported  in  bundles  to  the  dryers,  and  there  im- 
mediately opened.  They  should  be  compressed  to- 
gether during  as  little  time  as  possible;  one  hour 
being  often  sufficient  to  create  heat,  blacken  them, 
and  deteriorate  the  fecula  which  they  contain. 

The  dryers  generally  consist  of  an  area  of  flat 
brick-work, covered  with  cement  and  surrounded  by 
a  wall  two  feet  high.  In  dry  weather,  when  it  has 
not  rained  for  a  long  time,  and  the  soil  is  perfectly 
dry,  any  spot  will  answer  for  this  purpose;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  use  a  damp  place,  which  would 
destroy  the  crop. 

Dryers  may  be  formed  at  once,  which  will  unite 
■II  the  requisites  favourable  to  the  prompt  and  com 
plele  drying  of  the  leaves,  by  placing  all  their  sur- 
faces in  contact  with  a  current  of  air,  and  by  per- 
mitting them  to  receive  the  relleclion  of  he.il  Ironi 
the  soil,  which  by  its  nature,  can  throw  out  a  great 
quantity.  These  dryers  consist  of  a  number  of 
poles  placed  horizontally  and  equally  distant,  and 
•upported  by  forked  stakes,  driven  into  the  soil, 
which  should  be  covered  with  very  dry  white  sand. 
The  dryers  must  be  located  on  an  open  spot,  (lis 
tant  from  any  pcnd.river  or  trees,  and  towindwaid 
of  any  cause  whch  might  produce  dampness. 

Whatever  way  be  the  mode  employed  to  dry  the 
leaves,  the  branches  must  be  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  at  eight  o'clock  at  farthest,  one  sepa- 
rated from  the  other,  and  never  in  a  heap.  At 
mid-day  ihey  should  be  turned  over,  (when  the  air 
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IS  very  dry,  the  second  kind  of  dryirs,  (if  wliicli 
we  have  spoken,  will  avoid  this  troiilde  )  ,\1  hilf 
past  four,  all  that  h.is  been  dried  during  the  day, 
must  he  united  in  heaps  and  beaten  wiHi  rods,  in 
order  In  detach  the  haves  from  the  branches;  the 
latter  should  be  set  apart.  'I'hc  leaves  nnist  tlwn 
be  collected  with  brooms  (a  few  of  the  branches 
lied  together  will  answer  this  purpose,)  and  lr;.ns- 
ported  to  a  ilry  place.  It  will  be  well  to  cover  them 
"illi  mats  or  sail  cloth,  without  any  compression. 
However,  should  they  not  be  perfectly  dry,  it  will 
I  I  more  advantageous  to  open  them  on  the  floor  ol 
a  dry  slorc-liousc,  and  lay  them  in  strata  of  three 
or  four  inches,  turning  them  over  during  the  night, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  generation  of  heal.  This 
accident,  tehieU  may  lead  to  the  total  loss  of  the  crop, 
must  be  studiously  avoided. 

rllere  follow  remarks  which  do  not  apply  to  South 
Carolina  ) 

I'he  heat  of  the  sun  dujj^  one  day  will  not  al 
ways  be  sufticieni  to  dry  the  leaves  pro|)erly;  the 
npiration  must  be  recom'menced  on  the  day  lollow- 
ing  al  nine  ..o'clock,  laying  the  leaves  two  inches 
iliifk.  turning  them  over'^'at  times  with  rakes  or 
ivooden  .shovels;  at  three  orHiJur  ojplock,  (never 
later,  in  order  to,  pi;.?yent,l|^e.  absorption  of  any 
moisture  from  th^  cven'Wg  air,)  fan  them,  in  or- 
der^to  separate  Ifie"  seeds  and  small  sticks,  heap 
lliem  in  a  dry  stack-house,  whose  floor  should  be 
lioa»ded;  then  they  should  be  strongly  compressed 
and'covered  with  mats;  in  fine,  evi  ry  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  dampness, 
and,  above  all,  from  rain. 

%Ue  leaves  of  indigo  are  known  to  be  perfectly 
dry  when  they  preserve  a  perfect  unstained  green 
colour,  somewhat  paler  than  that  of  the  fresh  leaf; 
whi^n  they  can  be  easily  reduced  to  powder  by 
crumbling  them  between  tlie  fin^ft;  '(when  kept 
for^some  tiwie,  they  lose,  without  any  injury,  a  part 
of  this  quality,  but  they  should  never  be  stored 
witllout  It;)  when  they  have  the  smell  of  dried  clo- 
ver, (lucerne,)  and  are  free  from  brown  or  blue 
^•(ifs.  In  the  latter  state,  they  would  yield  Hllle 
indigo,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  extract  any 
from  leaves  in  which  either  of  these  colours  should 
be  predominant. 

\V'hen  the  indigo  leaves  have  been  carefully  dried 
and  possess  all  the  requisite  qualities,  they  may  be 
preserved  without  alteration  during  t»vo  months,  in 
a  dry  store,  and  may  even  be  transported  in  bags. 
They  should,  however,  be  visited  at  times,  and 
should  they  present  any  appearance  of  dampness 
or  blackness,  it  will  be  prudent  to  expose  them  to 
the  sun  on  a  dry  day,  and  to  manufacture  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Manufacture  of  Indigo. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  the  dcssication  of 
leaves,  vanish  in  dry  seasons.  The  care  which  we 
bestow  by  this  method  is  amply  compensated  by 
the  facility  with  which  indigo  is  manufactured  from 
thedry  leaves:  an  operation  which  formerly  required 
much  experience  and  many  days  of  labour,  is  now 
performed  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  by  an  intelli- 
gent person  who  has  witnessed  it  once.  There  are 
no  particular  phenomena  to  be  observed,  and  the 
fermentation  of  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  during  which 
one  was  exposed  to  lose  his  crop,  or  deteriorate  the 
quality  of  it,  is  now  reduced  to  a  simple  infusion  nf 
tujo  hours.  It  is  the  watch  that  now  guides  the  se- 
ries of  operations  which  lead  to  the  extraction  of 
indigo,  during  which  time,  the  workmen  are  no 
longer  exposed  to  unhealthy  effluvia,  especially 
when  the  workshops  are  kept  clean. 

I  shall  briefly  describe  the  method  of  manufac- 
turing indigo  on  a  small  scale,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  smallest  planters  may  execute  it  them- 
selves at  lillle  expense,  and  without  other  utensils 
than  those  commonly  required  in  a  faoiily. 


Workthnp. 

The   workshop   will   ronn-l   of 
I.  A  log  hou«e  twenty  feel  long  and  IweUe  or  fifleri) 

feet  broad,  with  a  door  in  the  centre. 
i.  Nine  empty  claret  ca«k». 
3.   Two   tubs,   made   from   a    »vine    ra«k,  t^wed    in 

two. 

I.  Two  ch'irii  .Matrs,  made  with  a  piece  of  boird 
nine  or  len  ihclies  »(pi;irp,  and  .i  handle  iHhlriif  d 
perpendiculaily  in  the  centre,  and  two  spaliilj», 
or  paddles  of  uuod. 

5    Four  wooden  frames,  fifteen   inches   npiare,  co- 
veted with  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
(i.   Six  calabasli.'s,  of  difl'iTenI  «izc». 

7.  A  large  kettle,  capable  of  containing  Iwenty  gal- 
lons. 

8.  A  skimmer  with  a  long  iron  haniile. 

9.  Three  or  four  boxes, a  fool  s.juare.and  six  incbea 
deep,  with  moveable  tops  and  bottoms,  perforateii 
with  small  hol.-s  (l-]Olh  of  an  inch  in  diameter,) 
on  all  their  surfaces. 

10.  Three  or  four  pieces  of  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
eighteen  inches  square. 

II.  A  few  blocks  of  wood,  ten  inches  square  and 
six  inches  thick. 

12.   A  long  and  stout  pole,  for  a  lever  to  press  the 

indigo. 
!3.  A  few  mats. 

Remarks  on  JVo.  2.— The  casks  must  be  set  up 
right,  and  one  of  the  heads  of  each  must  be  taken 
""'•.  y^^  diameter  of  four  of  these  heads  must  be 
diminished  by  one  inch.  Eight  of  the  casks  must 
be  perforated  through  one  of  the  staves  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  a  hole  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  four  of  these  will  moreover  be  per- 
forated with  a  hole  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
four  inches  higher  than  the  others.  Tlie  casks 
should  be  of  the  best  kind,  properly  cleaned  and 
lilted  with  strong  iron  hoops.  The  four  casks  which 
have  but  one  hole,  are  designed  for  sleeping  the 
leaves,  and  may  be  called  sleepers.  The  other  four, 
whi(:li  arc  perforated  with  two  holes,  may  be  called 
receivers.  The  vnion  of  one  steeper  and  one  receiv- 
er, is  called  a  set.  'I'he  ninth  cask  will  contain  lime 
water,  and  is  called  the  lime  cask. 

No.  3.  The  two  tubs  must  be  scraped  in  order  to 
renriove  all  the  tartar  and  colour  of  wine  lees,  with 
which  this  wood  is  always  impregnated;  Ihey  more- 
over should  be  strengthened  with  iron  hoops.  They 
aie  destined  to  receive  the  settlings  of  the  rrceirers, 
and  to  support  the  filters.  No.  o 

No.  5. — These  frames  may  be  made  with  any 
sort  of  wood,  provided  Ihey  be  strong.  Coverei 
with  cloth,  Ihey  are  used  as  filters  lo  drain  the  in- 
digo. 

No.  m. — The  straw  mats  are  used  to  dry  the  in- 
digo, and  lo  supply  the  place  of  a  drying  house. — 
They  may  be  suspended  on  poles,  supported  by 
slakes  driven  into  the  ground 

Iy)cation  of  the  H'orkshop-  ' 

The  workshop  should  be  located  as  near  as  pos- 
sible lo  water;  whether  a  river  or  weW.  The 
water  may  he  either  sweet  or  salt,  but  as  a  portion 
of  the  former  is  always  necessary  for  boiling  and 
washing  the  indigo,  it  will  be  better  to  use  it  en- 
tirely. Indeed,  the  operation  of  washing  may  be 
dispensed  with,  when  sweet  water  has  been  em- 
ployed in  steeping  the  leaves.  The  liiupidness  of 
the  water  conduces,  in  a  great  measure,  lo  Ihe 
beauty  of  the  product. 

The  sleepers  should  be  so  elevated,  that  in  with- 
drawing the  stoppers,  the  water  may  run  into  the 
receivers. 

Manufacture. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dried  leaves  have 
been  collected,  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  the 
extraction  of  indigo.  The  operation  is  reduced  to 
this:  First,  forty-four  gallons  of  water  in  one  of  the 
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•let'iiers,  lit  uill  then  be  tliree-fourllis  full,')  add 
(liiitylive  pounds  of  dried  leaves,  (they  must  be 
I'aiined  when  ihcy  have  been  kept  more  than  a  fort- 
night,) sleep  the  leaves  well,  agitating  them  by 
•n.e«n=  of  the  churn->taff,  (No.  l;)  renew  this  agita- 
lioii  twice  during  the  two  hours  which  the  infusion 
or  steeping  must  last;  place,  after  two  hours  steep- 
ing, a  tjlter.  (No.  5,)  on  the  receiver;  draw  out  the 
plug  from  tiie  sleeper,  (the  small  portion  of  leaves 
which  cnay  come  out  will  be  retained  in  the  filler,) 
and  the  clear  liquor  will  fall  into  the  receiver;  when 
the  liquor,  which  must  be  green,  will  no  longer  (low, 
add,  at  different  times  to  the  leaves  in  the  steeper, 
fifteen  or  twenty  quarts  of  water;  place,  on  the 
leaves  in  the  steeper,  the  head  of  the  cask,  and  let 
them  be  compressedt  so  as  to  give  out  the  last  por- 
tion of  liquid  which  they  may  contain;  compress 
Willi  the  hands  the  few  leaves  which  may  remain  on 
the  filler.  The  latter  part  of  these  operations  will 
only  require  five  minutes. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  the  beating  of  the  li- 
quid, which  is  performed  by  moving  the  churn- 
staffs  up  and  down.t  (During  this  operation,  which 
lasts  three-fourths  or  one  half  hour,  according  to 
the  quantity,  the  scum  passes  successively  through 
different  shades  of  blue,  until  it  arrives  at  that  of 
Persian  bhte.  When  it  has  attained  this  colour,  it 
passes  gradually  to  that  of  a  light  blueish  grey.  As 
soon  as  this  tint  appears,  the  beating  must  be  dis- 
continued; generally  there  appears  a  slight  excess 
of  beating.  It  is  known  to  be  terminated,  when  on 
putting  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid  into  a  glass, 
there  appears  small  grains,  which  are  detached  and 
piecipilated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  lime 
water,  leaving  the  liquid  in  which  they  swim,  clear 
and  ofa  dark  yellow  colour.)  In  operating  quickly  on 
■niali  quantities,  the  beating  may  be  geiiirally  con- 
sidered as  leraiinated  in  three-fourths  of  an  hour. 
At  this  time,  ten  or  twelve  quarts  of  lime  water 
must  be  a<lded,  and  sli;;hlly  agitated,  to  mix  the  li- 
quid*; Iheii  allow  the  whole  to  settle. 

The  lime  water  is  prepared  by  throwing  four  or 
five  (jounds  of  good  lime  into  a  cask  of  water,  agi 
tatiiig  for  a  few  minutes  and  allowing  it  to  settle. 
Il  should  always  be  prepared  before  hand,  and  era- 
ployed  in  a  perfectly  limpid  state,  it  is  drawn  from 
the  casks  by  means  of  the  stopper. 

In  half  an  hour  after  the  healing  has  lerminaled, 
the  indigo  is  generally  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  receiver.  The  upper  hole  must  then  be  opened, 
in  order  to  allow  the  mnlhrr  wiitrr  lo  esea|)e;  the 
indigo  which  is  found  at  the  boUiiiii  in  a  liquid 
ftate,  must  be  placed  on  a  Idler  to  drain  it.  in  Ihe 
mean  lime  tlie  copper  boiler  must  be  filled  two- 
thirds  with  water,  and  fire  applied;  Ihe  indigo  in 
paste  must  he  mixed  in  a  calabash,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  whtn  it  no  longer 
presents  any  lumps,  it  must  be  tin  own  into  the 
boiler,  al'ler  straining  through  a  piece  of  coarse 
canvass.  The  cbulilion  of  the  water  is  of  course 
stopped  by  this  addition,  but  it  soon  recommences, 
und  muft  be  c.heckid  twice  by  the  addition  of  cold 
water.  The  llakea  which  may  lloat  must  be  care- 
fully removed  with  the  skiuiiner;  the  boiler  must 
then  be  filled  with  cold  water,  and  tin:  fire  «i(h- 
drawn.  The  whole  must  be  allowed  to  settle.  The 
limpid  water  is  drawn  off  from  (he  indigo,  and  the 
lattt T  drained  on  a  filler.  Shoiiltl  the  first  draining 
of  water  carry  along  any  indigo,  it  must  be  again 
filtereil. 

When  the  indigo  is  sufficiently  drained,  that  is 
lo  say,  when  no  more  water  escapes  from  it,  and  it 
has  arrived  at  the  consilience  of  a  tliick  paste,  and 
begins  lo  split  and  separate  from  the  filter,  it  is  to 

•  The  French  wino  casks  contain  about  sixty  gallons. 

tThc  weight  of  a  man  on  the  leaves  will  be  sulli- 
cifnt;  a  greater  weight  might  injure  llic  quality  of  the 
indigo. 

}  As  Id  the  act  of  cburniog  butter. 


be  removed  with  a  spatula  into  a  calabash,  and 
there  agitated,  in  order  to  give  it  a  uniform  consis- 
tence. A  wet  cloth,  (No.  10,)  must  then  be  applied 
to  the  boxes,  (No.  9,)  and  so  carefully  spread  as  to 
produce  no  plaits  or  folds.  The  indigo  must  then 
be  put  in  the  boxes,  and  covered  over  with  the 
edges  of  the  clolli.  The  cover  of  the  box  must 
then  be  fitted,  one  of  the  blocks  (No.  1!,)  applied 
over  it,  and  the  whole  pressed  gradually.  When 
the  water  ceases  to  flow  by  this  compression,  the 
cover  is  removed,  and  Ihe  loaf  of  indigo  is  allowed 
to  remain  an  hour  in  the  box,  in  order  to  dry  the 
cloth.  VV'ilh  this  precaution,  the  loaf  is  easily  re- 
moved. It  must  then  be  divided  in  equal  squares, 
with  a  knife  or  wire,  as  is  used  in  soap  making. 
They  must  then  be  dried  on  the  mats,  (No.  13.) — 
This  last  operation  must  not  be  performed  too  hasti- 
ly; the  indigo  must  be  screened  from  a  draft  of  air, 
which  would  cause  it  to  split.  Ten  days  are  gene- 
rally required  to  dry  the  loaves,  and  they  should 
be  frequently  turned  over  during  this  time.  The 
indigo  is  sometimes  covered  with  efflorescences, 
which  should  be  removed  by  a  brush  or  rags;  this 
friction  gives  it  a  copper  cast,  and  is  called  dressing. 


(From  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.) 
OF  THE  FEEDING  OF  HORSES. 

{Continued  from  p.  290.) 

Tlie  feeding  of  liorses  generally,  is  an  important 
feature  in  their  management.  In  considering  the 
food  for  horses,  we  are  apt  to  locate  our  notions  to 
the  matters  around  us,  without  taking  into  account 
that  every  country  has  its  peculiar  products. — 
While  observes,  that  the  best  food  for  horses  is 
hay  and  oats;  and  had  he  added  for  F.nglish  horses. 
It  might  have  been  just,  but  without  such  notice 
the  assertion  is  much  too  confined.  In  some  sterile 
countries,  horses  are  forced  lo  subsist  on  dried  fish, 
and  even  vegetable  mould;  in  Arabia  on  milk,  flesh 
balls,  eggs,  broth,  &tc.  In  India,  where  Ihe  native 
grasses  are  tall,  but  little  nutritious,  the  better  sorts 
are  fed  on  Indian  corn,  rice,  millet,  Sic;  and  the 
poorer  on  rushes,  sedge,  leaves,  &c.  In  the  West 
Indies  on  maize,  Guinea  corn,  and  sugar  cane  top^; 
and  in  some  instances  on  the  sugar  itself,  in  the 
form  of  molasses.  In  Fiance,  Spain,  and  Italy,  be- 
siilos  Ihe  grasses,  the  leaves  of  limes,  vines,  the 
lops  of  acacia,  the  seeds  of  the  carob  tree,  fee.  are 
used. 

The  fond  of  British  horses  may   be  divided  into 
herbage,  grain,  roots,  and  mixtures.     Of  herbage, 
Ihe   principal   kind   is   the  proper  gramina,  calen 
cither  moist  or  dried  into  hay.     When  eaten  moist 
in  Ihcir  natural  state,  such  a  horse  is  said  to  graze; 
I  but  when  these  mailers  arc  cut   and  carried  into 
the  stable  to  a  horse,  he  is  said  to  be  soilcil.     I  Jay  is 
herbage  cut  during  its  flowering  and  seeding  pro- 
cesses, which  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  air  a  proper  lime,  are  then  collected  into 
large  masses  called   ricks,  where  a  certain  degree 
of  fermentation   takes  place   before  the  mailer  is 
fitted  to  become  wholesome  or  nutritious,  or  before 
il  receives  such  alteration  as  fits  it  for  resisting  fur- 
ther decomposition  and  decay.     The  judicious  ma- 
nagement of  this  fermentative   process,  forms  one 
of  Ihe   greatest  desiderata  in   h.iy  making.     Pur- 
sued to  a   pioper  extent,  the   remainins   moisture 
acting  on  the  farinaceous  (larts;  as  the  seeds.  Sec  in 
conjunction  with  the  heat  evolved  during  the  pro- 
cess, as  il  were  malls  the  whole,  and  sugar  is  pro- 
duced.    Pushed  beyond  iliis,  the  hay  becomes  car- 
bonized, and   mow   buriil;  its  nutritive   properties 
are  lessened,  and  its  noxious  (jualilies  increased,  il 
being  found  in  this  state  to  cxcilc  diabetes,  sweat- 
ing, and  exlrinio  weakness  and  emacialion.     'I'hc 
(jualily  of  Ihe    hay   is   too    litllc  attended  to,  but 
which  is  of  very  great  importance;  and  more  par- 
ticularly 80  where  little  corn  but  much  bay  is  given. 


Hay  should  therefore  be  of  the  best,  whelher  mea- 
dow, clover,  or  mixed.  Many  horses  thrive  best 
on  clover  hay,  particularly  draft  horses.  It  is  very 
grateful  to  horses,  and  it  saves  much  waste  of  sali- 
va; to  sprinkle  hay  with  water  has  the  same  effect, 
but  it  should  only  be  done  as  it  is  wanted. 

//<;</  sliould  never  be  given  in  large  (/uantities  at  a 
time;  horses  breathe  on  it,  become  disgusted,  and 
then  waste  it.  They  also,  when  it  is  good,  eat  too 
much,  and  distend  their  stomachs,  and  then  become 
crib-biters.  Hay  should  not  be  kept  in  the  stable 
in  great  quantities,  otherwise  it  beoomes  impreg- 
nated with  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  stable,  and  it 
then  spoiled.  As  substitutes  for  hay,  the  straw  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rye  are  used,  but  these  are 
njuch  less  nutritive,  and  rather  serve  to  excite  mas- 
tication by  mixing  them  with  other  matters,  than 
lo  be  depended  on  for  animalization.  On  haj,  when 
good,  many  horses  subsist;  and  when  no  exertioni 
are  required  of  them  they  are  sufficiently  nourished 
by  il. 

The  grain  itsed  as  horse  food  is  of  various  kinds, 
possessing,  it  is  supposed,  different  degrees  of  nu- 
Irlinent,  according  to  their  different  proportions  of 
gluten,  sugar,  or  farinaceous  matter.  In  South  Bri- 
tain, oats  are  almost  exclusively  used  as  horse  grain; 
and  which,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  as  we  have  seen,  contain  743 
purls  of  nutritious  matter  out  of  1000.  In  wheat, 
9j.T  parts  of  1000  are  nutritious;  but  wheat  is  sel- 
dom given  with  us  except  to  racers  and  hunters, 
or  on  extraordinary  occasions  when  great  excite- 
ment is  required,  when  it  is  sometimes  given  in  the 
form  of  bread.  Barley  is  more  frequently  given 
than  wheat,  and  contains  9'iO  parts  in  1000  of  nu- 
Irilious  particles.  INlade  into  mall,  where  its  sugar 
is  evolved,  it  becomes  still  more  highly  nutritious. 
Barley  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  horse 
foo'l  of  the  ancients. 

The  pulse  used  as  horse  food,  are  the  seeds  of 
beans,  peas,  vetches,  &.c.  Beans  are  seldom  given 
alone  on  account  of  their  healing  and  astringent 
qualities,  but  are  mixed  with  straw  or  hay,  cut  into 
chart',  either  whole  or  broken. 

jfVie  roots  used  as  horse  food,  are  such  as  contain 
much  sugar,  but  in  which  Ihe  gluten  is  in  small 
proportion  only.  Carrots  stand  deservedly  high  o« 
this  li^,t.  They  are  favourable  to  condition,  as  the 
skin  and  hair  always  look  well  under  their  use. — 
They  arc  highly  nutritious  we  know,  from  the  fat- 
tening that  occurs  from  them.  They  also  generate 
good  flesh,  as  we  know  horses  can  work  on  them, 
and  have  their  wind  increased  by  their  use;  indeed, 
so  favourable  are  they  lo  the  proper  action  of  the 
lungs,  tli.it  a  course  of  carrots  will  frequently  re- 
move Ihe  most  obslinale  coughs.  The  parsnip  has 
similar  properties.  .Swedish  turnips,  as  having  tlie 
saccharine  particles  in  abundance,  are  also  found 
good.     Bret  root  likewise. 

Mixtures,  or  mixeil  food,  is  formed  of  several 
kinds  among  agriculturists;  and  it  possesses  many 
advantages,  as  il  can  be  varied  lo  every  taste,  and 
made  either  cooling  as  an  alterative,  or  nutritious 
and  stimulaling  as  a  tonic.  Although  it  is  princi- 
pally used  for  wagon,  post  and  farm  horses,  il  would 
be  better  were  its  use  more  universal.  Of  this  man- 
ger feeding,  one  of  Ihe  best  is  formed  from  a  chaff 
made  of  one  part  best  meadow  or  clover  hay,  and 
two  parts  whealen  straw;  lo  three  bushels  of  this 
mixture  add  one  of  bruised  oats.  The  importance 
of  bruising  or  flattening  the  oats  is  very  great. 
When  used  whole,  Ihe  grains  are  apt  lo  slip  be- 
tween the  tcelh  or  Ihe  chad  in  mastication.  In 
fact,  corn  when  either  given  alone,  or  «illi  chaff, 
would  in  most  instances  benefit  by  bruising.  To 
horses  under  great  exertion,  the  stomach  must  be, 
lo  a  certain  degree,  weakened  also;  in  such  cases, 
by  bruising  their  corn,  not  only  Ihe  work  of  masti- 
cation is  much  of  it  spared,  but  that  of  the  stomach 
also.     In  old  borsci  with  worn  teeth,  bruised  oati 
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|»rc  of  uf'-''  ciinM-i|ii'Mii-o.  K.iDt  liiliii.;  liorM-i  <lo 
not  |iro|>-rly  iiia,«lic.ilc  nuiro  timii  one  li.tll  of  llii'ir 
corn;  iiiiu-ri  of  it  rcm»iii!i  in  the  dung  s .  perfeclly 
unxlleml.  llmt  it  will  iiflortviinls  vcgetiile;  and  the 
cclchraltfd  aKnciiltiiiist  Ciirwcn  stales,  that  during 
hi«  rosidcni-e  in  India,  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  hall 
famislird  wretches  actually  followed  the  cavalry, 
and  drew  tlieir  principal  suhsistence  from  the  un- 
chewcd  ur.iins  of  corn  extracted  from  the  excre- 
ment of  the  horse*.  Of  this  manger  food,  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  pecks  may  be  given  dady,  accord- 
ing to  size  «nil  exertions  reipiired;  and  as  but  little 
hay  is  required,  so  hard  worked  horses  are  enabled 
(o  lie  down  much  more,  instead  oi'  standing  on 
their  already  fatigued  limbs  to  eat  hay. 

Cooktd  food  is  also  now  much  used  by  practical 
agriculturists  for  horses.  The  articles  made  use  ol 
are  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips  or  parsnips-  To  horses 
with  their  digestion  weakened  by  hard  work,  old 
•ge,  or  other  causes,  food  in  sullicient  quantities, 
thus  already  reduced  to  a  pultaceous  mass,  resem- 
bling chyme,  without  the  loss  of  time  or  waste  of 
saliva,  Diay  be  very  important:  for  as  Curwen  very 
judiciously  observes,  a  horse  will  consume  nearly 
six  hours  in  eating  a  stone  of  hay,  whereas  he  will 
eat  a  stone  of  steamed  potatoes  in  twenty  minutes. 
Horses  are  observed  of  themselves  to  lie  down  after 
eating  cooked  food  sooner  than  other  times. 

The  quantily  of  food  to  be  given  to  a  horse  must 
be  regulated  by  circumstances,  the  principle  of 
which  is  the  exertions  or  nature  of  the  work  re- 
quired of  him.  If  this  be  simply  laborious,  as  draw- 
ing of  loads,  or  carrying  of  weights,  all  that  is  re- 
quisite is  that  the.  food  be  sufficiently  nutritious. 
The  bulk  from  whence  such  nutriment  is  gained  is 
not  a  matter  of  import:  but  if  such  exertions  are 
to  be  combined  with  celerity,  as  in  our  racers, 
hunters,  &c.,  it  is  evident  that  such  feeding  is  the 
best  adapted  to  the  end  required  which  combines 
nutriment  without  bulk;  and  which  increases  the 
durability  by  increasing  the  mental  irritability,  and 
thus  giving  tone  and  courage.  These  are  found  to 
be  belter  derived  from  a  proportionate  allowance 
of  grain  or  corn,  than  any  other  mode  of  feeding 
at  present  known.  It  remains  only  to  add,  that  al 
though  experience  has  fully  proved  this,  in  all  cases 
where  the  exertions  are  extreme;  yet  it  has  also 
led  to  another  evil,  by  introducing  a  plan  of  treat- 
mg  all  horses  of  value  alike.  I'hus  most  of  the 
more  valuable  hacknies,  the  carriage  horses  of  the 
wealthy,  kc.  are  accustomed  to  be  fed,  not  as 
though  their  exertions  were  moderate,  but  as  though 
they  were  unceasing,  to  the  great  injury  of  them- 
■elves,  and  to  the  destruction  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
valuable  corn.  To  thousands  of  such  horses,  at 
least  one  third  of  their  hay  and  corn  might  be  ad- 
vantageously abstracted. 

Too  great  a  quanlity  of  food,  injures  not  only  the 
community  hut  the  horse  also.  The  stomach  be- 
comes distended  by  over-feeding,  and  it  then  be- 
comes weak  and  incapable  of  a  healthy  digestion; 
crib-biting,  hide-bound,  and  pursiveness  follow;  or 
when  the  stomach  does  digest  this  undue  quantity, 
it  generates  fulness,  which  shows  itself  in  indam- 
maiions  or  foulness,  appearing  in  the  form  of  cracks 
and  grease. 

A  horse  in  full  \cork,  of  whatever  kind,  will  re- 
quire, according  to  his  size,  a  peck  of  sound  oats 
in  twenty-four  hours;  and  when  the  work  is  unre- 
mitting, as  in  post  horses,  even  more  may  be  re- 
quired. Some  post  horses  have  an  unlimited  quan- 
tity  given  them;  but  this  practice  is  always  erro- 
neous. If  <hey  eat  more,  it  serves  only  to  distend 
the  stomach  unduly,  and  also  to  require  stronger 
digestive  powers:  if  they  blow  on  it  they  leave  it, 
and  it  is  wasted,  or  a  more  greedy  one  swallows  it 
up  without  mastication;  and  both  stomach,  horse 
and  master  are  thereby  robbed.  The  oats  should 
be  of  the  very  best,  with  a  thin  skin,  and  should 
weigh  from  thirty-eight  to  forty  pounds  the  bushel. 


riiey  shoiilil  alsr)  !>,•  sweet  ami  Iree  rroiii  iiiu»l,aiid 
111)1  kiln-dried.  When  put  into  a  wide  niaiigcr  and 
-pread  about,  being  lirst  sprinkled  with  water,  their 
I'liielit  is  increased.  No  horse  will  re(piirc  more 
lliaii  ei;;ht  or  ten  pounds  of  hay  in  twenty  four 
luMirs:  from  six  to  eight  pounds  arc  usually  sulfi- 
ctent.  When  it  can  he  conveniently  done,  the 
quantity  of  both  hay  and  corn  should  be  divided 
into  four  portions.  The  l.irgrsl  portion  both  of  hay 
and  corn  should  he  given  at  night;  the  m-xt  in 
(juiintily  in  the  morning;  the  other  two  (lortioni  at 
noon,  and  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  This,  how- 
ever, must  depend  on  the  work  of  the  horse,  and 
oilier  circumstances. 

H'alering  of  horses  is  an  important  part  of  their 
management,  and  many  errors  are  committed  rela- 
tive to  it.  It  is  equally  erroneous  to  debar  them 
from  it,  as  it  is  to  allow  them  too  much;  and  the 
former  is  much  the  most  common  evil.  In  summer, 
or  when  from  great  perspiration,  the  animal  juices 
are  wasted,  it  generates  fevers,  and  wastes  the 
strength  and  spirits.  All  horses  prefer  soft  water, 
and  as  nature  is  unerring,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  the  most  wholesome.  As  some  horses 
drink  quicker  than  others,  it  is  not  a  good  custom 
to  take  riding  horses  to  a  pond,  unless  at  night, 
when  the  quantity  cannot  harm  them;  or  when  noi 
intended  for  early  work  the  next  morning,  as  hunt- 
ing, &.C. 

2'he  necessary  quantity  of  water  for  a  horse  should 
be  regulated  by  circumstances,  as  the  weather,  the 
work,  &c.  In  common  cases,  a  large  horse  requires 
rather  more  than  the  half  of  a  large  stable  pailful 
twice  in  the  day.  At  night  a  full  pail  should  be  al- 
lowed. Horses  should  never  be  galloped  after 
drinking;  it  has  destroyed  thousands  by  gripes,  in- 
llammations;  and  broken  wind.  This  custom  also 
uses  horses  to  expect  they  are  to  run  away  directly 
ihey  are  accidentally  watered  at  any  time.  Others, 
expecting  they  are  to  be  fatigued  with  a  gallop,  will 
avoid  drinking  at  all.  The  most  Ihat  should  ever  be 
done, is  to  sutler  no  horse  to  drink  his  fill  at  a  river  or 
pond;  but  having  given  him  half  what  is  necessary, 
walk  him  ten  minutes,  and  then  give  him  all  that  is 
required,  and  walk  him  again. 


H0B.TICt7LTtJaS. 


WINTER  FOOD  FOR  COWS. 

M.  Chabert,  the  director  of  the  Veterinary  school 
at  Alfort,  had  a  number  of  cows  which  yielded 
twelve  gallons  of  milk,  every  day,  in  his  publica- 
tion on  the  subject,  he  observes  that  cows  fed  in 
the  winter  upon  dry  substances,  give  less  milk  than 
those  which  are  kept  upon  a  green  diet,  and  also 
that  their  milk  loses  much  of  its  quality,  lie  pub- 
lishes the  following  recipe,  by  the  use  of  which  his 
cows  ad'orded  an  equal  quantity  and  quality  of  milk 
during  the  winter  as  during  the  summer: — "Take 
a  bushel  of  potatoes,  break  thein  whilst  raw,  place 
them  in  a  barrel  standing  up,  putting  in  succes- 
sively a  layer  of  potatoes  and  a  layer  of  bran,  and 
a  small  quantily  of  yeast  in  the  middle  of  the  mass, 
which  is  to  be  left  thus  to  ferment  during  the 
whole  week,  and  when  the  vinous  taste  has  per- 
vaded the  whole  mixture,  it  is  given  to  the  cows, 
who  eat  it  greedily." 

The  Cherokee  Phuinix  confirms  the  statement 
from  the  Georgia  Athenian,  describing  a  species  of 
fly  said  to  be  very  dangerous  to  animals.  These 
flies  have  lately  made  their  appearance  in  the  Che- 
rokee country.  The  Pha:nix  also  uses  the  follow- 
ing language  in  reference  to  the  ravages  of  this  in- 
sect— "We  have  heard  of  several  animals  that 
have  been  afllicted  by  these  strange  visitants,  liut 
only  one  case  where  a  living  person  ha»  been  fly- 
blown has  come  to  our  knowledge.  This  person 
was  still  living  by  the  last  accounts.  It  is  said 
whenever  these  flies  penetrate  the  flesh  they  can- 
not, without  great  exertion,  be  extricated." 


KiTciiK.N  (;aiu)k.\_kok  I)K(  k.mhkh.   ■ 

Tlic  principal  busiiu'sn  to  hr  iloiir  in  the  kilrhm 
garden  this  ninnlh  is,  dunging  and  di,;Kini:  the 
ground,  and  laying  it  in  ridg.-n  to  enrich  (or  .oivmg 
and  planting  alter  I'lirislmaa  with  hoiiic  principiil 
early  and  general  crops  for  the  enMiing  upriiiK  an>l 
summer;  and  Id  collect  ami  prep.ire  dung  fur  hot 
beds,  and  carlliiiig   and  tying    up   ph.nt^  to  blanch. 

The  only  articles  requisite  to  be  sown  are,  pin* 
and  radishes  on  warm  borders,  and  radiihrt  and 
small  salladiiig  in  hoi  beds. 

Pay  diligenl  attention  to  your  asparagus  hot  bed», 
to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  beds  by  linings  of  liot 
dung,  and  to  admit  air  in  mild  days  till  the  plant* 
come  up,  by  opening  the  Rlasscs  two  or  three  inclieo 
behind;  but  shut  them  close  on  nights,  and  euver 
glasses  with  mats. 

Take  up  your  red- rooted  beet  on  a  rfry  day,  and 
let  them  be  placed  in  sand,  fitc.  under  cover,  lor  \it,n 
in  case  of  hard  frost. 

Hoe  earth  to  the  stems  of  your  borecole  and  bro- 
coli  on  a  dry  day.  Also  to  cabbages  of  the  autumn 
planting  for  winter. 

In  all  moderate  weather  give  air  to  your  cauli- 
flower plants  in  frames  and  hand-glasses,  by  taking 
ofl'  the  frames  occasionally,  or  always,  when  dry 
and  mild:  or  if  wet,  kept  on  and  tilled  on  the  north 
side  two  or  three  inches,  but  shut  close  every  night 
in  frost,  &.C.  Pick  oil  all  decayed  leaves,  and  de- 
stroy slugs,  if  any  infest  the  plants:  and  in  rigorout 
frost  cover  the  tops  of  the  glasses,  and  rouml  the 
sides,  with  straw  litter. 

If  any  cucumbers  are  in  hot  beds  of  the  autumn 
sowing  or  planting,  they  should  have  the  beds  con- 
tinued of  a  proper  heat,  supported  by  lining  the 
sides  with  hot  dung. 

Whatever  vacant  ground  you  have,  dig  it  in 
ridges,  trench-ways,  two  spades  aside,  and  one  or 
two  spades  deep.  Sec.  If  dunged,  dig  in  the  dung 
but  one  spade,  laying  each  trench  in  a  rough  ridgf, 
to  remain  for  future  cropping,  Ihat  it  may  improve 
by  the  weather,  and  be  ready  for  levelling  down  ex- 
peditiously for  the  reception  of  seeds  and  plants. 

Earth  up  plants,  as  celery  and  cardnons,  in  dry 
open  weather,  to  blanch  them;  and  continue  to  tie 
up  the  leaves  of  full  grown  endive  plants  every 
week,  in  dry  open  weather,  to  make  them  white 
and  tender. 

Hot  beds  should  now  be  made  for  raising  «uch 
early  crops  as  may  be  required;  makin-.;  them  of 
the  best  hot  dung,  a  yard  or  three  feel  and  a  half 
lor  asparagus  and  cucumbers;  and  lor  other  articles, 
two  feet  or  two  and  a  half,  all  of  which  must  be 
defended  with  frames  and  glasses,  and  earthed  with 
rich  dry  mould,  six  or  eight  inches  thick. 

Give  lull  air,  in  all  moderate  weather,  to  lettuces 
in  frames,  taking  oil'  the  glasses  every  dry  mild 
day,  keeping  them  on  when  much  rain,  and"  tilted 
behind.  Keep  ihem  close  covered  every  night,  and 
in  severe  wealher,  and  in  very  rigorous  frosis  cover 
them  also  with  straw  litter.  Pick  off"  all  rlecayed 
leaves  from  Ihe  plants,  and  destroy  the  slugs  Ihat 
annoy  them  at  this  season. 

Plant  some  strong  plants  of  coss  and  cabbage 
lettuce,  from  frames  or  bonlers,  into  a  hot  bed 
under  shallow  frames,  for  the  plants  to  be  near  the 
glasses,  keeping  the  glasses  on  constantly,  and  gi7e 
them  air  every  mild  day.  By  this  trealroeni  ihcy 
will  cabbage  early. 

It  is  natural  for  frosly  weather  to  prevail  al  tint 
time,  and  in  which  some  particular  business  re- 
quires attention,  such  as  when  the  grouml  is  frozen 
hard,  to  wheel  in  rotten  dung  for  manure,  and  fresh 
horse  stable  dung  for  hot  bed-;  also  proper  earthi 
and  rotten  dung  for  compo-ts;  and  in  severe  frosty 
weather  to  give  good  attention  to  all  tender  plant*. 
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AMEUICAN  FARMER. 


[Dec.  5,  I»'i8. 


in  flames,  Klasfes,  borderi,,  &c.,as  cauliflowers,  lei- 
luce  and  cabbages,  M-eifi';;  Ihcy  are  securely  pru- 
lieleil  by  a  proper  coteriri:;  of  straw  or  mats  during 
tiie  ri";ur  ul   llie  fro!-!. 


To  Pkomote  the  Gekmikation  or  Certain  Seids 
Mr.  Skinseb,  Dayton,  jYov.  2  I  (A,  1828. 

A  correspondent  in  one  of  the  lale  Nos.  of  tlie 
Farmer  inquires,  what  is  ihe  best  melliod  of  pro- 
pBgaliii;;  certain  forest  trees,  named  in  his  commu 
nicatiun.  Willi  regard  to  the  reaily  vegftatnin  of 
seeds  I  will  mention  my  experience  as  to  two  of  the 
kiuils  enumerated,  Glcditsia  and  Hubiitia.  Honey 
locust  and  black  locust.  About  the  time  of  plant- 
ing Indian  corn  or  a  little  cailier  if  tlie  wealhcr  and 
groimd  permit,  the  seeds  may  be  planted. 

Twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  belbre  |)lanlino;, 
place  the  seeds  in  a  tub  or  olher  suitable  vessel, 
and  pour'  upon  them  a  qnan'.ily  of  boiling  water 
sutliitent  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  stand  in  il 
un(d  ready  to  plant.  This  preparation  of  certain 
kinds  of  seeds  is  probably  known  to  many  persons, 
but  as  it  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  frequently 
noticed  in  print,  perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
it  a  place  in  your  excellent  paper. 

1  have  tried  it  wilh  the  two  above  mentioned 
seeds  with  the  best  success,  and  I  believe  my  fa'her 
generally  practises  the  same  method  with  Indian 
corn,  which  by  that  means  germinates  much  sooner 
and  of  course  escapes  accidents.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  hard  seeds  which  a-'e  dilficuK  in  germi- 
nating would  be  essentially  assisleil  by  Ihe  above 
process.  If  this  is  all  well  enous;h  knoun  already, 
omit  it.  The  seeds  of  while  luulbeiry.  i  have 
steeped  in  Iwl,  but  not  boiling  water,  wilh  success. 

1  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the  Xo.  of  the 
Farmer  in  which  Ihe  arlicle  on  siiocin;;  hor.-es  is 
roramcnccd,  I  think  it  is  29.  1  lent  it  to  a  stage 
proprietor,  ami  while  in  his  house  it  was  borne  otl' 
by  some  person. 

If  you  can  conveniently  supply  Ihe  deficiency  I 
shall  take  it  as  a  favour.  The  stage  pioprielor 
above  mentioned  ha>  been  so  much  pleased  with 
Ihiii  and  some  olher  articles  in  the  Fanner,  that  he 
says  he  will  become  a  siib'<criher 

U'ould  not  a  good  aiticle  on  the  means  of  facili- 
tating the  ready  germinalion  of  seeds  be  very  use- 
ful. Many  we  know  are  slow  and  uncertain  (o  ger 
ininate  readily,  the  crataeguses  for  instance,  and  a 
years  preparation  is  ralher  tedious,  troublesome 
and  discouraging  to  those  who  would  cultivate 
hedges,  &c. 

Frost  and  boiling  water  are  powerful  agents  in 
this  matter:  but  who  except  a  few  gardeners  and 
nurserymen,  know  exactly,  to  wliicli  of  these,  (or 
olher  agents,)  to  expose  iheir  seeds,  or  what  kinds 
of  Heeds  will  he  aided  in  their  germination  by  tliem':' 

Has   boiling  water   been    tried   upon  wheat  and 
other  grains,  betins,  pease,  8tc.  &c. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JOB  HAINES. 


MEXICAN  SQUASHES. 

J.  S.  SKiNKEn,  Esq.  JVowinter  24,  1828. 

air, — You  gave  to  me  last  spring,  a  few  seed  of 
the  .Mexican,  or  Sonth  Jimcrican  squash,  from  which 
1  raised  a  few.  and  now  tjkc  pleasure  in  sending 
you  in  return  the  seed  of  a  full  grown  one,  to  dis- 
tribute among  your  friends.  They  attain  a  large 
size  and  are  a  very  fine  vegetable. 

Respectfully,  your  obed't  serv't, 

.SOLOMON  ETTING. 


Peas  soaked  one  or  two  hours  in  water,  blood 
warm,  before  planting,  will  come  up  sooner,  and  the 
bugs  which  arc  frequently  in  them  will  thereby  be 
destroyed. 


POMEGRANATES, 
Large  and  perfect — produce  of  Jlccomack  County  in 

Virginia. 
Dear  Sir,  ,^ccoviack,  Oct.  28,  1828. 

Mrs.  Bayly  sends  to  Mr.  Skinner  a  small  bag  of 
pomegranates,  they  are  much  bruised  by  bringing 
up  from  her  garden  in  Northampton  county.  1  do 
not  know  whether  this  fruit  is  a  stranger  to  you,  and 
therefore  it  is  sent.  I  believe  there  are  no  other 
trees  of  this  fruit  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia, 
but  those  in  Mrs.  Bayly's  garden. 

Respectfully  your  friend, 

THO.  M.  BAYLY. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


RUKAL  scorroiMcv. 


Comparative  Cost  and  Advantages  of  Free  and 

Slave  Labour. 
Mr.  Skinner,  JVoucmfcer  30,  1828. 

1  observe  that  the  gentleman,  whose  communica- 
lioii  to  Captain  Basil  Hall  is  published  in  your  35th 
No.  says,  that  in  North  Carolina  the  value  of  a 
male  slave,  in  his  prime,  is  about  $350;  and  that  of 
a  woman,  §250:  that  Ihe  average  annual  wages  of 
such  a  prime  male  slave,  if  hired  out  by  his  master, 
are  jf33  33;  and  that  he  can  be  well  and  plentifully 
led  for  {.25,  and  clothed  for  $15.  Thus  the  whole 
of  his  annual  expense  would  be  $73  33.  And  if 
both  m  111  and  woman  were  owned  by  the  employer, 
the  iiilciest  of  the  capital  or  cost,  of  the  two,  at  six 
per  cent,  would  be  little  more  than  the  sum  slated 
above,  as  the  hue  of  the  man  alone. 

In  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  where  1  live,  Ihe 
wages  of  a  while  labourer  on  the  farm,  are  from 
§100  to  120  per  annuiii,  and  his  food  is  estimated  to 
cost,  on  Ihe  farm,  about  a  dollar  a  week,  or  tifty- 
Iwo  dollars  a  year.  One  of  my  farm  hands  has 
Just  left  me,  because  I  would  not  raise  his  wages 
from  JI20  to  §144  per  annum.  Fifty-two  dollars 
for  food,  added  lo  one  hundred  and  twenty  for 
wages,  make  §172;  a  great  diBerence  between  the 
cost  of  labour  of  a  white  man  and  a  black;  espe- 
cially if  the  amount  of  labour  performed  by  the 
two  be  equal;  and  the  gentleman  to  whose  corres- 
pondence 1  allude,  gives  the  preference  to  that  of 
the  black. 

Captain  Hall's  correspondent  says,  that  black 
boys  are,  or  were,  usually  bought  by  weight!  This, 
to  my  northern  ears,  sounds  very  odiy. 

1  wish  some  of  Ihe  manufacturers  of  the  eastern 
states,  would  send  you  an  estimate  of  Ihe  cost  of 
the  labour  employed  by  them,  of  both  adults  and 
children.  In  those  states,  the  labourer  insists  on 
being  as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  his  eiiiployer,  and 
he  obtains  wages  accordingly:  but  Ihe  adult  male 
slave  of  North  Carolina  can  be  fed  for  §25,  and 
clothed  for  §15.  And  the  annual  interest,  at  six  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  value  of  two,  a  man  and  wo- 
man, in  their  prime,  is  but  §36. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  obtain  from  some  com- 
petent persons,  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  la- 
huiir  in  Ihe  dilfcrent  states.  I  think  Ihe  result 
would  be,  to  show  the  manufacturers  of  the  eastern 
states,  that  it  would  be  greatly  for  their  interest,  to 
remove  Ihcii  machinery  to  the  jioulb,  where  Ihcy 
can  gel  the  human  labour,  necessary  to  aid  that 
machinery,  at  a  small  part  of  the  expense  which 
they  are  now  obliged  to  pay  for  il. 

Why  can  England  sell  Ihe  produce  of  her  facto- 
ries lower  than  the  same  kind  of  articles  can  be  af- 
forded for  in  the  eastern  states,  but  because  the 
English  labourer  employed  in  the  factory,  is  salis- 
licd  wilh  a  miicli  less  price  than  is  demanded  by 
ihe  American  Kibourer? 

It  is  a  folly  to  pretend  that  the  taiilT  on  ivoollen 
goods  enriches  the  owners  of  the  factories,  in  the 


eastern  states.  Nearly  all  Ihe  benefits  wbich  are 
derived  from  il,  passes  through  their  hauils,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  to  pay  and  support  the  persons  em- 
ployed by  them,  in  such  style  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  live  in.  If  a  benefit  to  any  one,  it 
is  particularly  so  lo  Ihe  labouring  part  of  ihe  com- 
niiiiiily,  who,  if  Ihcir  wages  in  Ihe  factories  are  re- 
iluccd  below  what  they  choose  to  receive,  can  lea- 
dily  turn  themselves  to  some  other  employment. 

But  Ihe  southern  slates  have  opportunities  of  sup- 
plying labour,  on  terms  which  Great  Britain  herself 
cannot  pretend  to.  Can  a  labourer  In  England, 
where  food  is  dear,  and  where  the  coldness  of  Ihe 
climate  obliges  him  lo  be  well  clad,  be  fed  and 
clothed  for  Ihe  sum  which,  according  lo  Mr.  Jones, 
will  feed  and  clothe  a  North  Carolina  slave? 

Almost  every  thing  in  Ihe  factory  requiring  skill 
and  talents,  is  performed  by  the  machinery.  The  hu- 
man labour  is  little  more  than  picking  up  a  thing 
in  one  place,  and  pulling  il  down  in  another;  and 
it  can  be  done  as  well  by  a  black,  as  by  a  white 
person. 

Why  should  cotton  be  sent  from  North  Carolina 
lo  England,  to  be  manufactured  inio  cloth,  and 
lliat  cloth,  after  paying  the  cost  of  transporting  il, 
Ihe  merchants'  profits,  and  the  profits  and  wages  of 
the  English  manufacturers,  be  brought  back,  lo  be 
consumed  in  North  Carolina;  if,  as  I  think,  Ihe 
same  article  can  be  made  in  the  stale,  where  Ihe 
raw  material  is  raised,  at  a  less  sum  than  it  can  be 
clone  for  in  England,  even  after  the  expense  of 
transportation  is  paid,  and  the  raw  material  depo- 
sited in  an  English  warehouse? 

Instead  of  quarrelling  wilh  the  "American  sy»- 
teni"  and  the  tariff,  it  seems  to  me,  that  ihe  interest 
of  the  southern  states  is  lo  take  advantage  of  the 
beiictils  which  they  are  supposed  to  otter  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers;  and  by  introducinij  machinery, 
and  employing  human  labour  to  assist  it,  at  Ihe  low 
rate  at  which,  according  to  Mr.  Jones,  it  can  ho 
there  obtained,  those  slates  may  undersell  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  Great  Britain,  as  much  as  the  latter 
can,  at  present,  undersell  those  of  Ihe  eastern  slates 

A  competition  on  this  subject  between  the  differ- 
ent slates,  would  benefit  our  common  couiilry,  and 
be  a  laudable  strife:  a  very  ditt'erent  one  from  that 
which  results  from  the  declamation  of  viruleni  and 
factious  politicians.  R. 


BLIND  STAGGERS. 
The  following  arlicle  comes  from  a  respectable 
source,  and  is  enlilled  lo  consideration,  particularly 
where  the  distemper  it  is  designed  to  remedy,  pre- 
vails. [A".  Y.  £v.  /'oil. 

"This  disease  appears  lo  be  a  compression  upon 
ihe  brain,  caused  by  a  collection  of  wind  and  mat 
ler  in  the  forehead.  The  writer  witnessed  a  cure 
effected  in  the  following  manner:  A  hole  was  bored 
with  a  nail  gimblet  through  the  skull,  on  the  curl 
of  hair  central  between  the  eyes.  In  various  in- 
stances he  has  heard  of  its  being  applied  wilh  uni- 
form success.  This  remedy  was  discovered  by  an 
attempt  lo  kill,  and  thus  relieve  a  horse  from  the 
distress  of  Ibis  disease.  His  skull  was  fractured  by 
the  stroke  of  an  axe.  The  morning  following  Ihe 
horse  was  found  feeding  ap|)arenlly  well.  The  re- 
medy may  be  applied  by  any  person,  as  Ihe  horse 
very  soon  becomes  helpless  alter  the  attack,  and 
immediate  relief  is  afforded  by  letting  out  the  mut- 
ter, &.C. 

"I'hose  who  are  too  timid  to  try  the  above  rcmc 
dy,  may  resort  to  one  less  severe,  and  as  Ihe  writer 
has  understood  from  a  credible  source,  equally  suc- 
cessful. Make  a  vertical  incision  in  the  skin  be- 
tween the  i-\cs;  separate  il  fro:i.  the  skull,  so  as  to 
make  a  sufllcient  cavity  lo  contain  a  gill  of  salt.  A 
cure  very  soon  will  be  dlecled. 

Jl  Friend  to  a  P'aluabU;  JtnimoL" 
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I'NION  CANAL  COMPANY. 
jlnnual  Keiwrt  of  Ihe  President  jv.d  .V.i/mif er»  0/  ''"^ 
l^on    Cam./-  (•.".,-..»»  "/   Fe,,nsyh.,nxa,  to  the 
StockhMeri— November  IS.  1833. 
Tbe  perio.l    haiing   arr.vp.1  «hon   the  Boanl  of 
roanaeers  of  llic  Union  C^.nal  Conipi.nv  arc  requir- 
ed to  make  ,.n  ann-.al  report.  .Ley    eel  u  l..gh  gra- 
t.Cctinn  in  being  able  to  slate,  that  tbe  «-ner»l  ro- 
»ult  of  the  first  year's  experience,  bas  been  such  »> 
to   s>v'   «n   *""='"•"'   conli.lenccm   the   practical 
utility  of  the  Union  Canal.     It  .s  .lestine.l  to  be  not 
only  the  great  conneclinj;  link  between  the  N.sque- 
h.m,a  and  the  Schuylkill,  but   i.    "-.H   realise   the 
most  saneuine  expcclalions.  both  as  it  regards  lis 
influence  upon  ihe  trade  of  the  city,  and  the  pros- 
perity ol  the  interior,  as  .veil  as  its  prohtableoess 
to  the  individual  stockholders. 

Bv  a  reference  to  the  last  annual  report,  it  will 
be  seen   that  the  board  uere  then  eni;ai!eJ  m  P'ank- 
ine  the  summit  to   the   extent  of  six  miles.     In  the 
progress  of  this   arduous   operiit.on.  !,71i,638ree 
of  boards  and   plank,  and   '23-2.000  running  feet  0 1 
timber  were  used.     It  was  commenced  on  Ihetilh 
of  Aueust.  and  was  con-.pleted  on  the  20lh  ol  Ue- 
ceaiber.  making  a  period  of  four  months  and  four- 
teen days.     On   (he   28th  of  December,  a  cargo  of 
•JO   tons  of  .Susquehanna  coal  passed  thfough  the 
entire  canal,  to  the  port  opposite    Reading.    The 
rapid  and  effectual   manner  with    which  the  plank- 
ing was  executed.  Ihe  board  H>cribe  to  Ihe  talents 
and  persevering  industry  of  William  Lrbni^n,  Ihe 
resident  engineer.     With  the  opening  ol  the  spring, 
the  canal  was  ready   for  use.  and  continued  in  ope- 
ration, with  a  few  short  inlcrruptiims,  until  late  in 
Au"usl.  when   an   unusual   drought,  together  with 
the^'great  consumption  of  water  which   invariably 
attends  (he  fir.-t  year's  trial  of  all  new  canals,  in- 
terrupted the  navigation  for  about  a  month,  when  it- 
was  restored  for  a  lew  days,  and  again  interrupted, 
from  the  same  causes,  for  another  month. 

The  canal  is  now  again  in  full  operation,  and  no 
doubt  i»  enlerlained  of  its  continuing  so,  until  the 
period  arrives  when  it  will  be  proper  to  draw  (he 
water  from  the  summit,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
iome  additions  to  (his  part  of  the  work. 

The  resources  which  are  within  reach,  and  which 
the  board  rely  upon  lo  prevent  tbe  future  interrup- 
tion of  the  navigation,  are — 

I  The  formaiion  of  a  new  reservoir,  of  vast  ca- 
pacKy,  in  Ihe  bed  of  the  Sw'a(ara.  This  work  is 
now  under  contract,  and  while  it  will  be  a  reserva- 
tion of  water,  which  can  be  raised  to  the  summit  in 
a  dry  season,  will,  at  the  same  lime,  be  an  exten- 
iion  of  the  navigadon  to  within  four  miles  of  ex- 
tensive coal  mines.  It  will  be  conslrucled  in  (he 
manner  recommended  and  described  by  Canvass 
Whi(e,Esq.  ,       ..  .^ 

2.  Sheathing  and  raising  the  sides  of  the  summit, 
»o"i»  to  give  a  perpendicular  depth  of  five  feet  four 
inches,  which  will  produce  an  extra  quan(i(y  of  700 
locks  full  upon  the  summit,  where  alone  a  scarcity 
is  to  be  apprehended,  and  whi:h  may  be  used  in 
times  of  drought,  as  tbe^lepth  may  be  decreased 
from  five  fee(  four  inches,  to  three  feet  four  inches, 
without  interrupting  (he  navigadon. 

8.  The  formation  of  (hree  new  feeders  on  Ihe 
eastern  section,  and  raising  Uammaker's  dam  three 
feel  eight  inches  on  the  we-;  rn  section,  wliicli  are 
now  complelc.l,  and  will  furnish  a  sufficiency  ol 
water  on  those  levels  below  the  summit  heretofore 
defective. 

4.  The  stoppage  of  such  leaks  as  could  not  be 
discovered  withnut  filling  the  canal,  and  which 
could  not  heretofore  be  stopped  without  interrupt- 
ing the  trade. 

In  addition  to  (he  expedients  above  enumerated, 
the  board  rely  upon  a  great  saving  of  water  here- 


aKer,  from  (he  experience  which  has  been  acquired 
by  Ihe  lock  lenders,  in  passing  the  boats  through 
(he  locks. 


Among  llio  intcresling  results  of  tbe  first  year's 
experience,  Ihe  board  will  enuiuerale  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Upwards  of  18,000  tons  have  passed  Ihrough 
(be  canal  since  (he  last  spring,  allhough  the  boats 
at  Ihe  commencement  were  only  scvenlecn  in  num- 
ber, and  the  outlet  locks  on  the  Susquehanna  were 
not  finished,  which  occasioned  a  short  portage 
throughout  the  en(iro  season,  bclwctn  (he  river 
ami  (he  canal. 

2.  In  consequeoce  of  Ihe  demonstrations  of  the 
tr;ide  which  seeks  the  canal,  about  oiie  hundred  and 
(illy  boats  have  been  built  by  private  enterprise, 
and  are  ready  for  the  spring  business,  and  (he  out- 
let locks  on  the  Susquehanna  are  now  finishi'd. 

3.  Although  (he  obstacle  of  a  portage  at  the  tvcst 
end  of  the  canal  was  enco«l(ered,  and  but  few 
boa(s  were  ready  in  the  brisk  part  of  the  season, 
ami  a  large  portion  of  trade  had  ascended  the  Sus- 
(puhanna  before  the  canal  was  opened,  yet  the 
lulls  actually  received,  amount  to  upwards  of  15,000 
dollars,  and  in  addition  about  11,000  dollars  have 
been  paid  by  the  Union  Canal  boats  to  (he  Schuyl- 
kill Navigalion  Company,  making  a  (o(al  or2C,000 
dollars,  derived  from  this  means  of  intercourse  with 
the  Susquehanna. 

4.  The  doubts  entertained  by  some  persons,  whe- 
ther an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  the  summit 
can  be  raised  by  a  mechanical  power,  have  been 
put  to  rest,  and  a  full  demonstration  made  that  the 
locks  which  appear  small  to  the  eye,  can  pass  with 
the  greatest  facility  boats  of  25  (ons. 

In  addition  to  the  beneficial  results  above  enu- 
merated, the  board  will  remark,  that  the  opening 
of  a  new  market  by  means  of  the  Union  Canal,  to 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  has  ena- 
bled (hem  to  receive  their  plaister,  and  other  ar(i- 
cles,  at  H  cheaper  rate,  has  given  them  better  prices 
for  all  (heir  producdons,  and  has  convinced  (hem 
that  Philadelphia  can  best  supply  their  wants,  and 
is,  at  (he  same  time,  the  best  purchaser  of  their 
coiimiodities. 

A  statement  of  the  articles  which  have  passed 
through  the  canal  since  April  last,  is  annexed  to 
this  report. 

The  treasurer's  account,  showing  (he  sum  ol 
11,912  dollars  67  cen(s,  to  be  the  balance  of  cash 
in  his  hands  on  Ihe  1st  instant,  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted. 

In  the  progress  of  the  work,  during  the  two  last 
years,  the  board  found  it  necessary  to  make  tem- 
porary loans,  from  individuals  and  institutions,  to 
liquidate  which,  they  advertised  for  a  further  loan 
of  300,000  dollars  in  July  last,  which  was  subscrib- 
ed lor  a(  a  premium  of  lour  per  cent. 

Since  the  last  report,  damages  to  the  extent  of 
6603  dollars  87  cents  have  been  paid. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  will  remark,  that  it  is 
confidently  believed  (hat  the  S(ate  Canal,  which  is 
an  extension  ol  (be  Union  Canal,  and  a  source  ol 
pride  to  all,  will  be  opened  in  the  course  o(  next 
summer,  from  Lewistown  on  (he  Junia(a,  and  from 
Nor(huinberland,at  the  confluence  of  the  west  and 
north  branches  of  ihe  Susquehanna.  These  are 
but  parts  of  the  glorious  works  of  Pennsylvania; 
but  these  parts  alone,  without  further  aid,  will  in- 
crease (he  (oils  of  (be  stockholders  of  (he  Union 
Canal  and  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  will 
HU-ment  (he  (radt  and  wcaUh  of  Philadelphia,  and 
vviU  develqp  the  riches  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
beautiful  country.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  sub- 
ini((ed. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

SAMUEL  iMlFFLIN, 
Philadelphia,  JVov.  13,  1828.  President. 


Canal,  from  the  I7lh  of  March,  1828,(0  Ihe  lit  of 
November,  was  ly,l2'l  tons — in  fulluwn: 
lan.1.        net. 

4.204       4  Kinh.  salt  and  merchandiie. 
4.167      17   f.umber. 

3'.I3        I   Shingles  and  slave*. 
3.511      IS  Uypsuin. 

354       4  Iron. 
3,619      17  Clover-seed,    bricks,   leather,  cement. 
l»i((er,  lard,  limestone,  flaisced,  snap 
anil  nuts. 


1,625     19  Flour,  wheat,  rye  and  whiikey. 
245       5  Coal. 


18.121     00. 

Upwards  of  762  long  have  pasted  since  No«eni 
ber  1.       ' 


SADIES'  DBFA&TZaZIirT. 


(From  the  London  "Forget-Me-Not,"  for  18J9.) 
LIGHTS   AND  SHADE:S. 
Tbe  gloomiest  day  halh  gleams  of  lighl, 

The  darkest  wave  hath  bright  foam  near  it; 
And  twinkles  through  (he  cloudiest  night 
Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it. 

The  gloomiest  soul  is  not  all  gloom; 

The  saddest  heart  is  not  all  sadness: 
And  sweetly  o'er  Ihe  darkest  doom 

There  shines  some  lingering  beam  of  gladness. 

Despair  is  n'ver  qvite  despair. 

Nor  life,  nor  death,  the  future  closes; 

And  round  (he  shalowy  brow  of  Care. 
Will  Hope  and  Fancy  twine  their  roses 

i.  II 


The  whole  aiuount  of  tonnage  which  passed  this 


To  the  Mar  0/  St.  George's  Chur»h,  IlanoveY  square. 
Bt  Jahls  Bird. 

Hail  to  thee,  altar!  (hou  hast  long 
Been  greeted  by  the  voice  of  fame: 

Oh,  worthy  of  (he  pueCs  song! 
Witness  of  honour  and  of  shame! 

Thou  spot,  where  beauty's  flower  is  plunder'd, 

Where  hands  are  join'd,  (ho'  hearts  be  suhder'i) ! 

Oh.couldst  (hou  speak,  thy  tale  would  bear 

A  record  and  a  mournful  token 
Of  vows  extorted  by  despair. 

Of  blighted  hopes  and  young  hearts  broken! 
A  bloKed  page  that  one  must  be 
Whereon  is  traced  thy  history! 

From  (bee  ba(h  many  a  trembling  bride 
Turn'd  with  cold  heart  and  burning  brain. 

The  vicdrato  a  parent's  pride— 
A  bartered  (hing.  a  wretch  for  gain; 

A  felter'd  slave,  all  meanly  sold 

For  that  prime  curse  of  curses,  gold  I 

The  proud,  Ihe  rich,  Ihe  mean,  the  high. 
Have  knelt  before  thee!— Oft  the  rake 

Hath  there  pronounced  the  ready  lie, 
Deceitful  as  the  Eden  snake; 

While  his  soft  traitor  lips  replied 

To  queriet  which  his  heart  denied ! 

Vet  there  are  hearts  (hat  well  may  dale 

The  era  of  (heir  joy  from  thee, 
The  birth  place  of  the  bilgbtest  fate 

That  wedded  life  and  love  may  be! 
Hearts  that  have  bless'd.  (hat  bless  thee  now, 
In  memory  of  their  plighted  vow. 

How  long,  bow  fondly  memory  dwells 
On  moments  |)ast  (hat  led  (o  bliss! 

Not  lime,  which  breaks  all  other  spells. 
E'er  broke  (he  heavenly  charra  ol  Ihu, 

Which  falls  upon  (he  heart  hke  dew 

That  decks  Ihe  faded  flower  anew. 
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MODERN  FALCONRY. 
Duke  of  Si-  MbaiVt  grand  day  of  Falconry. 
The  Duke  of  Si.  Alban's,  Hereditary  Grand  Fal- 
coner of  En:;lanil,  gave  a  grand  day  of  Falconry  at 
Redbourne,  on  Wcdnesilay  last.  Among  the  parly 
who  were  invited  to  partake  of  the  pntcrtainment 
were  the  Mayor,  Alderman,  Town  Clerk,  SherifTs, 
and  Coroners  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry;  and  the  tenants  of  his  Grace.  At 
the  summit  of  the  old  arch  at  the  Lodge,  a  green 
flag  was  hoisted,  hearing  the  inscription  of  "St.  Al- 
bans," surmounted  by  the  arms  and  coronet.  On 
the  east  of  the  mansion,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  stables  and  out  houses,  were  placed 
the  feathered  vassals  of  the  Noble  Duke,  consisting 
of  eight  fine  falcons  they  were  each  chained  to  a 
iection  of  a  cone  of  wood,  about  fifteen  inches  in 
height,  and  ten  inches  in  iliameterat  the  base.  They 
were  unhooded,  but  hell«d,  and  mostly  sat  at  the 
top  of  their  posts.  Six  of  these  were  taken  for  the 
•ports  of  the  day,  the  others  being  left  to  do  garri- 
•on  duty. 

About  100  of  the  Duke's  tenants  assembled  on 
horseback  in  front  of  the  hall,  headed  by  the  Stew- 
ard, and  bearing  green  favours  (the  hunter's  imme- 
morial colour;)  !he  Hereditary  Grand  Falconer  him- 
8elf  appeared  dressed  in  the  ollicial  costume  of  his 
post,  consisting  of  green  jacket,  golden  girdle,  and 
gauntlets  magnificently  trimmed;  Spanish  hat  tur- 
ned up  before,  wilh  a  large  white  feather,  buskins, 
and  gold  spurs.  His  Grace  was  mounted  on  a  fine 
chesnut  hunter,  sat  firm  in  his  seat,  and  rode  with 
the  grace  of  an  accomplished  horseman.  The  Duch- 
ess, the  Ladies  Heauclerk,  and  other  ladies,  came 
on  the  ground  wilh  open  carriages  and  four.  They 
were  iplendidly  dressed  in  Lincoln  green  and  scar- 
let shawls.  The  company  having  proceeded  to  the 
ground,  the  falconry  cnniTiienced. 

I. St.  Flight — A  dog  having  pointed,  a  hawk  was 
unhooded  and  loosed;  it  rose  with  all  the  grace  of 
freedom  into  its  native  element,  wheeling  over  the 
heads  of  the  parly  as  though  surveying  the  opera- 
ations;  sweeping  to  the  right  anil  to  the  left:  now 
rising  into  mid-air  in  the  distance,  and  now  atten- 
tive to  the  hawker's  call,  gradually  contracting  its- 
range  of  flight,  and  narrowing  its  circles;  descend' 
ing  suddenly  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  then 
rising  again  wilh  equal  abruptness.  The  partridge 
was  flushed,  and  flew  with  the  wind,  towards  the 
company;  the  hawk  marked  it  wilh  apparent  un- 
concern, and,  as  though  little  disposed  to  take  the 
same  direction,  yet,  without  exactly  pursuing  any 
track,  he  gradually  neared  it  to  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance, when  he  suddenly  crossed  on  the  binl's  line 
of  flight,  and,  seizing  it  at  a  height  of  30  or  40  yards, 
absohitely  bore  it  in  his  beak,  bleeding  and  scream- 
ing, over  the  heads  of  the  company,  and  carrying 
it  down  ii'o  the  belt  of  a  plantation  adjoining  the 
road.  Tiic  numerous  company  ('100,  perhaps,  in 
number)  were  ((pially  astonished  and  delighled  wilh 
the  singularily  and  the  cfl'ect  of  such  a  bold  and 
novel  action.  The  hawker  brought  the  bird,  which 
was  quite  dead,  to  the  carriage  of  the  Duchess,  with 
the  hawk  on  his  band,  pecking  the  bleeding  head 
with  its  powirfiil  bill.  Il  was  ascertained  to  be  the 
"favourile  hawk." 

id  Fligltl — As  soon  as  the  hawk  was  loosed,  the 
wind  carried  it  wilh  great  violence  to  the  east;  and 
though  the  hawker  exeiled  his  utmost  endeavours, 
the  sound  of  hi'*  call  did  not  appear  to  reach  the 
bird,  which  kept  wheeling  in  large  circles,  and  ma- 
king for  the  east  ami  north-east  alternately.  Ai 
length  it  crosseil  the  ro.id  at  a  distance,  and  flew  oil 
almost  in  a  tangent  for  the  woods  to  the  left  of  the 
company.  The  Duke  galloped  afier  it  wilh  some 
"drawers"  or  lures,  attached  to    his  girdle;   and 


cleared  several  fences  in  the  boldest  style;  he  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  oilier  horsemen;  and  though 
they  came  up  wilh  it  again,  it  changed  its  course, 
and  got  off  out  of  all  chance  of  being  taken.  A  con- 
siderable time  was  spent  in  the  pursuit,  which  was 
at  length  given  up.  From  the  bells  attached  to  its 
legs  (on  which  the  Duke's  name  is  engraved)  it  will 
be  readily  delected,  and  recognized  as  the  serf  of 
the  Graml  Falconer. 

3(/  Fli'j;Ul — Though  it  was  evident,  from  the  state 
of  the  wind,  that  there  was  great  danger  of  losing 
the  hawks  by  pursuing  in  the  sport,  his  Grace  or- 
dered a  third  hawk  to  be  tried.  A  bird  was  Hushed, 
on  which  it  darted  almost  immediately,  and  killed 
in  fine  style;  a  second  bird  arose,  and  made  directly 
across  the  large  field  for  the  company.  The  hawk 
was  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  bore  obliquely 
on  the  same  line;  there  was  the  fullest  conviction 
thai  the  bird  would  escape;  when  about  half  across 
the  field,  the  hawk  being  at  a  height  of  twenty  yards 
above  Ihe  partridge,  flew  rapidly,  as  though  passing 
over  it,  when  it  descended  in  a  sudden  swoop,  cur- 
ving down  with  great  force,  and  striking  the  bird, 
which  had  lowered  itself,  with  a  violence  that  made 
it  roll  over  several  limes,  as  it  fell  on  the  ground, 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  company.  Yet  Ihe 
point  of  contact  was  not  visible  to  the  eye;  the  mo- 
tion, when  it  was  struck,  could  not  be  traced,  you 
only  saw  the  effect.  The  hawk  rose  again,  and 
crossed  the  road;  but  soon  returned  over  the  spot 
where  the  bird  lay  trembling;  the  partridge  again 
rose,  and  was  cheered  by  the  company  as  it  cros'-ed 
just  over  their  heads,  and  flew  down  a  lane;  the 
hawk  followed  it  as  though  indolently,  hut  soon 
made  a  second  dart,  striking  the  partridge  with  vio- 
lence into  the  ditch;  and  thus  killing  both  its  birds 
in  good  style. 

From  the  high  state  of  the  »vind,  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  hazard  the  hawks  farther,  as  the 
sport  altogether  was  only  a  trial  of  them.  Such, 
however,  was  the  sport,  that  it  has  afforded  a  most 
interesting  specimen  of  the  old  game.  But  the 
hawk  !  it  would  puzzle  all  the  philosophers  of  the 
world  to  account  for  its  action  by  any  of  the  known 
laws  of  motion,  or  the  principles  of  mechanic  power- 
You  frequently  see  il  elevate,  depress,  increase,  or 
retard  its  flight  at  pleasure,  without  any  risible  ac- 
tion of  the  pinion,  as  though  its  motion  were  the  re- 
sult of  volition,  or  of  some  electrical  power,  the  op- 
eration of  which  is  hidden  from  human  scrutiny. 
Had  the  last  bird  not  been  struck  the  first  time,  it 
would  have  flown  into  the  arms  of  the  crowd — over- 
coming its  dread  of  man  in  the  presence  of  a  supe- 
rior and  more  terrible  enemy.  It  was  instinct  of 
fear,  from  Ihe  moment  it  arose  within  the  sight  of  the 
hawk,  and  flew  cowering  and  fluttering,  as  though 
conscious  of  the  destiny  which  it  could  not  escape. 

At  the  termination  of  the  hawking,  the  company 
were  entertained  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  with  a 
most  sumptuous  banquet,  and  a  splendid  exhibition 
of  fire- works  concluded  Ihe  amusements. 


k  ■ 
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TRADE  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 

Four  years  ago,  a  gentleman  well  qualified  for 
the  task,  instituted  inquiries  for  Ihe  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  extent  of  the  descending  trade  of  the 
Susfpiehanna.  'I'he  following  >va3  Ihe  result  of  the 
investigation. 

I'nion  county  sends  annually  to  market  a  surplus 
of  al)out  ISd.o'nO  bushels  of  wheat;  2,800  barrels 
of  whiskey;  ti.OOO  bushels  of  clover  seed;  200  tons 
of  pork,  and  a  small  quantity  of  lumber. 

JS'iirlliHinlitrland  countu  spares  a  surplus  of  about 
lilO.OO!)  bushels  of  wbeat;  2,000  barrels  of  whis- 
key; 180  tons  of  pork;  3,500  bushels  of  clover  seed 
and  a  small  amount  of  lumber. 


Centre  county  spares  for  foreign  cnnsumplion 
about  180,000  bushels  of  wheat;  6,000  bushels  of 
clover  seed;  1,000  barrels  of  whiskey.  The  whole 
(juantity  of  iron  manufactured  is  about  800  tons, 
(rom  which,  if  we  deduct  the  home  consumption, 
Ihe  balance  ivill  be  a  surplus. 

Lycoming  county  sends  annually  to  foreign  mar-'t 
ket  about  100,000  bushels  of  wheat;  950  bar 
whiskey;   100  totis  of  pork,  and  a  large  quanii 
lumber. 

Clearfield  county  spares  annually  about  3,000 
bushels  of  wheal;  100  tons  of  castings  and  pig 
iron;  2,000  tons  of  bituminous  stone  coal,  and  about 
5110,000  ft.  of  boards  and  square  timber. 

Columbia  county  exports  annually  about  100,000 
bushels  of  wheat;  3,000  bushels  of  clover  seed; 
J.OOO  barrels  of  whiskey;  250  tons  of  pork,  and  a 
small  amount  of  lumber. 

Luzerne  county  spares  a  surplus  annually  of  about 
1!IO,000  bushels  of  wheat;  1,000  barrels  of  pork; 
jOO  barrels  of  whiskey,  and  100,000  bushels  of  an- 
thracite coal. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  account  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  counties  of  Bradford 
and  Susquehanna;  but  the  quantity  of  wheat  and 
lumber  is  considerable. 

Tioga  county  spares  annually  about  10,000  bushelt 
of  wheat:  a  considerable  quantity  of  other  kinds  of 
grain;  pork  and  whiskey,  and  a  large  amount  of 
lumber.  The  manufacture  of  pot  and  pearl  ash  has 
been  commenced  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  source  of 
profit. 

That  portion  of  the  state  of  New  York,  border- 
ing upon  the  Tioga  river,  spares  annually  a  surplus 
of  about  100,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  lumber,  &.c. 

1  am  not  informed  as  to  the  surplus  agricultural 
products  of  that  part  of  New  York,  bounding  the 
north  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  but  know  it 
to  be  considerable,  and  the  quantity  of  lumber  im- 
mense. During  Ihe  war,  we  received  annually 
about  12,000  tons  of  plaister,  but  the  quanlily  it 
now  reduced  to  3,000  and  from  10  to  15,000  barrels 
of  salt. 

In  the  above  account  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
agricultural  and  other  products  of  the  counties  of 
Perry,  Miliiin  and  Huntingdon  situate  on  the  Ju- 
niata, nor  of  Ihe  counties  of  Cumberland,  York, 
Dauphin,  and  Lancaster,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  Susquehanna,  and 
to  form  a  part  of,  and  be  deeply  interested  in  lli« 
Susquehanna  trade. 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  butter,  cheese,  bees  wax,  maple  sugar  and  a 
variety  of  agricultural  products. 

RECAPITULATION. 
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3000 
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Tioga, 

10,000 

823,000       18,600     10,350 
Clearfield    county,   in   addition,   furnishes   2000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal,  and    100  tons  of  castings 
and  pig  iron. 

Luzerne  furnishes  100,000  bushels  of  Anthracil* 
coal. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  along  the  river,  that  the 
coal  mines  of  Luzerne  county  are  worked  much 
more  extensively  now,  than  they  were  four  years 
ago.  New  iron  works  have  been  erected  in  Centre 
and  Huntingdon  counties.  \Ve  think  it  fair  to  esti- 
mate the  coal,  pig  metal  and  b^ir  iron  that  des- 
cended ihe  Susqiielianiia  last  spring  as  Ihe  double 
of  what  descended  in  Ihe  year  18:2-1.     The  lumber 
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imde  hat  «l»o  very  con>iileriihly  increascil,  anil 
thrre  is  no  doubt  tli.it  litis  liiis  iikrwisp  been  the 
c«»e  with  llour,  wheat,  clover-seed,  whiskey  and 
|)ork. 

Of  the  producers  of  flour,  wheat,  clover  seed,  and 
pork,  and  nianulartureri  of  iron  and  whiskey,  many 
are  their  own  carriers,  and  rely  u|Hin  llic  spring 
fn-sliel  for  conveying  the  above  articles  to  market, 
the  return  for  which  is  indispensable  to  meet  their 
engagements  at  home.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  extensive  dealers  in  the  above  articles,  who  re- 
•ide  on  the  north  and  west  branches,  and  to  whom 
a  conveyance  of  their  produce  to  market  in  the 
spring  is  also  indispensable  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments. The  situation  of  those  employed  in  getting 
out  coal  and  preparing  lumber  for  market  is  pre- 
cisely similar. 

Now,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Shamokin  Dam 
calinot  be  passed  but  at  imminent  ri»k  by  arks  and 
keel  bottom  boats,  and  can  only  be  passed  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  by  rafts.  Our  informant  men- 
tioned that  some  rafts  of  lumber,  for  the  bridge  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  passed  through  the  sluice 
of  Ihe  Saniokin  Dam  a  few  days  ago,  but  were  so 
•  li.itlered  by  the  roughness  of  the  course,  that  thty 
were  obliged  to  raft  over,  that  is,  to  take  their  rafts 
apart  and  put  them  together  anew,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded any  further  with  them.  The  sluice  of  the 
dam  at  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  is  sufficiently 
rough,  even  for  the  descent  of  rafts,  and  experi- 
enced watermen  say  that  loaded  keel  bottomed 
boats  caunol  ascend  it — but  must  sink. 

If  our  information  should  turn  out  to  be  correct, 
heavy  losses  must  be  sustained  by  the  up  river  peo- 
ple neit  spring.  [Harr.  CkronieU. 


A  Worcester,  Mass.  paper  communicates  the  re- 
markable fact,  that  a  quantity  of  cherry  plank  and 
joists  have  been  received  in  that  town  from  Michi- 
gan or  Ohio,  brought  from  the  head  of  Lake  Erie 
by  the  New  Vork  Grand  Canal,  North  River,  and 
Long  Island  Sound  up  Ihe  Blackslone  Canal.  The 
distance  is  at  least  nine  hundred  miles,  of  which 
40U  is  artificial  navigation. 


«  (From  the  Berkshire  American.) 

ECONOMY. 

Wrong  notions  are  very  ajit  to  be  entertained  of 
the  meaning  of  economy;  and  this  error  consists 
principally  in  confounding  it  with  parsimony.  But 
there  is,  in  truth,  a  wide  diflerence  in  the  meaning 
of  the  two  words.  Economy  saves,  but  parsimony 
pinchcf.  The  former,  by  saving,  increases  the  com- 
lorl  of  life,  and  .Oils  the  cup  with  blessings;  the  lat- 
ter, by  sparing,  too  frequently  robs  one  of  those 
enjoyments  which  the  bounty  of  heaven  has  be- 
stowed. 

Economy  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  practical 
of  household  virtues.  Economical  people  can  live 
well  on  a  small  income,  while  wasteful  people  will 
live  poor  on  a  lar?e  one.  So  much  for  good  ma- 
n.igemenl.  A.  with  an  income  of  jsSOO,  will  make 
both  ends  of  the  year  meet,  pay  his  taxes  promplly, 
and  have  something  to  bestow  in  charily.  B.  wiih 
an  income  of  JlOriO  is  in  debt  at  the  end  of  Ihe 
year,  his  goods  are  distrained  for  taxes,  and  he  has 
nnl  the  consolation  of  having  made  the  heart  ol 
Ihe  widow  or  the  orphan  glad  by  his  boiinlics.  The 
truth  i.«,  he  has  srot  rid  of  one  tiiousand  dollars,  one 
half  of  which  he  has  not  enjoyed  for  Ihe  want  of 
economy;  it  has  neither  benefited  himself,  his  fami- 
ly, nor  his  suffering  neighbours. 

Economy  is  a  virtue  proper  for  both  sexes;  but 
It  IS  particularly  becoming  and  useful  in  Ihe  fem:de. 
It  IS  the  province  of  few  women  to  make  niorif  v; 
but  it  is  the  part  of  many  to  save  it.  All  who  have 
the  management  of  domestic  affairs,  belong  to  Ibis 
litter  class.    T'he  wife  is  oot  expected  to  go  into 


the  fielil,  the  workshop,  or  Ihe  cuiinling  house,  tu 
earn  money,  or  bring  in  Ihe  products  of  Ihe  soil; 
but  when  these  are  prneured,  it  is  her  duly,  it  in 
her  interest,  so  to  manage  as  to  derive  from  thi-ni 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  for  herself,  her  family, 
and  her  friends. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  subject  the  better,  we 
will  suppose  Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  Ambersand  to  be  each 
Ihe  mistress  of  a  family.  Mrs.  .\.  makes  the  must 
of  the  means  of  livelihood  and  comfort  placed  al 
her  disposal.  Mrs.  Ambersand,  on  Ihe  contrary, 
lilirally  throws  away  the  advantage  allotved  her  by 
forlunc  for  promoting  the  comfort  of  her  house- 
hold. 

Mrs.  A.  turns  every  thing  to  the  best  account  by 
the  proper  exercise  of  domestic  economy.  Every 
thing,  whether  in  the  kitchen  or  the  parlour,  the 
cellar  or  the  wardrobe,  is  in  perfect  order.  Every 
article  of  cookery  is  prepared  in  Ihe  best  manner; 
and  every  dish,  however  simple  and  cheap,  is  sa- 
voury and  inviting.  And  Mrs-  A.  though  with  a 
very  moderate  income,  has  from  one  end  of  Ihe 
year  to  the  other,  enough  and  to  spare;  and  there 
is  not  a  day  when  she  is  ashamed  to  invite  a  guest 
to  her  table,  or  needs  an  apology  for  its  meagre 
conlenis  or  ill  directed  cookery. 

On  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Ambersand,  though  lavish 
in  all  that  concerns  her  household,  has  nothing  in 
or<ler.  Of  the  many  and  expensive  dishes  on  the 
table,  nothing  is  inviting  or  even  palatable.  The 
meal,  by  an  incipient  taini,  offends  equally  the  taste 
and  the  smell,  or  it  is  spoiled  by  unskilful  cookery, 
and  is  only  mete  for  the  dogs,  to  whom  it  is  con- 
signed; her  bread  is  soured  in  the  making,  and  after 
some  vain  attempts  at  eating  it  by  the  family  and 
guests,  it  is  thrown  to  the  swine;  the  butter  is  la- 
vishly employed  in  various  processes  of  cookery, 
but  so  employed  as  to  add  nothing  to  Ihe  inviting 
qualities  of  the  dish,  and  is  therefore  so  much  ex- 
pense entirely  thrown  away.  The  tea  is  brought 
upon  the  table  strongly  impregnated  with  smoke, 
and  must  be  sweetened  with  apologies  about  the 
carelessness  of  Betty,  Ihe  badness  of  the  firewood, 
&c.  or  it  must  he  emptied  out,  and  the  guests  com- 
pelled to  suspend  Ihe  operations  of  the  tea  table 
until  more  water  can  be  boiled,  and  a  more  inviting 
beverage  be  prepared. 

In  every  thing  else  there  is  the  same  wide  dif- 
ference between  Mrs.  A.  and  .Mrs.  Ambersand. — 
Mrs.  A.  by  kee[)ing  Ihe  clothing  of  her  family  pro- 
perly mended,  adds  at  least  one  half  lo  the  dura- 
bility of  the  articles.  She  is  never  seen  wilh  a 
hole  in  her  stockings,  nor  are  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren observed  from  day  to  day  carrying  about  the 
same  gaping  rents  in  their  coats  or  pantaloons.  In 
short,  she  understands  the  value  of  the  old  adage: 

"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine," 

and  takes  care  that  every  thing  is  mended  before 
the  wear  and  tear  has  become  so  enormous  as  to 
render  any  attempts  at  amendment  null  and  void. 

Now  look  at  the  management  of  Mrs.  Amber- 
sand. A  little  hole  appears  in  her  husband's  stock- 
ing, so  small  as  scarcely  to  alloiv  the  extru.sion  of 
his  toe  nail,  and  two  minutes  darning  ivould  effec- 
tually close  it.  But  Mrs.  Ambersand  has  "other 
fish  lo  fry,"  anil  Ihe  hole  i.s  put  over  lor  the  week. 
It  enlarges  every  day,  and  in  a  short  time  the  hus- 
band's great  toe  is  fully  protruded,  like  the  head  of 
a  tortoise  slicking  out  of  his  shell;  still  other  busi- 
aess  must  be  allended  to,  and  Ihe  motion  to  take 
up  Ihe  slocking  is  laid  on  the  table  for  another 
week.  By  that  lime  Ihe  hole  is  enlarged  so  much 
that  all  Ihe  toes  are  seen  pcepins  through;  for  want 
of  a  warm  covering  they  are  nipped  by  Ihe  frost, 
morlificalinn  ensues,  one  or  two  joints  are  lost,  a 
surgeon's  hill  is  incurred,  Ihe  man  is  laid  up  for  three 
months,  is  l^med  for  life,  and  Ihe  stocking  is  finally 
thrown  under  the  table.  So  much  for  the  want  of 
two  minutes'  timely  darning. 


If  ji::i  :mii;i:sj. 


Baltimohi,  I  >  ii>tr,DicKMaKaS,  1838. 


{>•  We  intimated  briefly,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Farmer  a  wish  lo  I.e  favoured,  by  the  Treas- 
urer or  other  puhlick  ollicer  of  each  of  the  »t»tr». 
wilh  a  copy  of  the  annual  Keport  which  is  usually 
made  and  published;  containing  an  cxjiose  of  Iha 
finances  of  the  state. — 

Not  then  having  room  to  explain  our  object  it 
may  now  be  best  done,  by  inserting  an  extract  from 
a  letter  received  from  that  dislinguished  Travtller 
Capt.  Basil  Hall,  of  Ihe  British  Navy.  In  a  letter 
of  subsequent  dale  from  London,  the  within  re- 
peated, and  in  cases  of  this  sort  where  no  legal  ob- 
ligation exists  to  furnish  the  information,  but  where 
the  appeal  roust  be  made  to  the  courtesy  of  those 
who  have  the  best  means  of  supplying  it,  we  have  so 
far  found  such  appeals  not  the  least  effectual;  for 
there  is  fortunately  amongst  liberal  authorities  and 
men  of  sense  every  where  a  spirit  of  urbanity  which 
leads  them  to  open  wide  the  sources  of  intelligence 
and  to  impart  freely  to  candid  inquirers  whatever 
they  may  deem  necessary  to  a  better  understanding 
and  exposition  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  devote 
themselves  in  the  course  of  their  travels. 

We  doubt  not  hut  the  present  inquiry  will  be  met 
in  the  spirit  we  have  described,  and  that  we  shall 
soon  be  enabled  to  give  the  items  sought  for  by 
Capt.  Hal). — The  object  would  be  the  more  cer- 
tainly attained  if  this  request  were  kindly  repealed 
by  Editors  residing  at  the  respective  seats  of  tb« 
Stale  Governments. 
"Mv  Dear  Sir,  .9(  Sea,  iith  July,  1818. 

"Vou  were  good  enough  lo  say,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Baltimore,  that  you  would 
be  glad  to  aid  and  assist  me  in  the  collection  of  in- 
formation relating  lo  America;  and  I  now  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  kind  offer,  to  make  a  request  which 
I  trust  will  not  cost  you  much  extra  trouble  to  com- 
ply with. 

"From  the  wide  circulation  of  your  journal,  you 
probably  exchange  p.ipers  with  all  Ihe  slates  and 
territories  in  Ihe  Union;  and  if  so,  I  hope  you  may 
have  it  in  your  power  to  pick  out  of  these,  one 
piper  from  the  scat  of  government  of  each  state 
and  territory,  containing  an  account  of  Ihe  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  present  year.  There  is,  I 
know,  an  annual  report  made  to  the  several  legisla- 
lures,  by  Ihe  auditor-general,  or  some  other  public 
officer,  of  the  finances  of  each  of  Ihe  states;  and  this 
I  believe,  is  invariably  republished  in  the  papers. 
I  should  be  better  pleased,  certainly,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  actual  official  papers,  such  as  the 
members  themselves  receive;  but  I  suspect  that  this 
cannot  he  easily  procured  without  writing  to  some 
member  of  every  one  of  the  legislatures,  which 
might  be  troublesome,  and  after  all  not  much  more 
satisfactory.  At  all  events,  you  will  oblige  me  very 
essentially  by  sending  me  these  reports  as  fast  as 
you  collect  them;  I  mean  without  waiting  for  the 
whole  series. 

"I  have  obtained  the  official  reports  of  Ihe  finan- 
ces of  the  following  .stales  for  !Si7 — and  if,  by  any 
means,  you  can  scrape  together  for  ine  those  relat- 
ing to  the  remaining  states,  also  for  IS'27,  you  will 
do  me  a  most  kind  service.  'I'hose  I  have,  are  for 
M.ASsachuselts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana.  The  most  satis- 
factory, because  the  most  detailed  of  Ihese  state- 
ments, is  that  for  Pennsylvania;  it  Is  in  a  pamphlet 
form,  and  is  published  at  Harrisburgh,  by  Samuel 
C.  Stambauch.  If  there  be  any  similar  publics- 
lions  elsewhere,  I  should  like  lo  possess  them.  But 
I  leave  this  lo  your  good  discretion,  as  you  now 
know  what  I  am  in  quest  of 

"You  were  considerate  enough  during  my  journey 
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in  the  United  Stales,  to  Tivoiir  me  tvilli  a  copy  of 
your  journal;  and  I  assure  jou  that  1  fi-ll  the  atten- 
tion very  much.  Now,  however,  that  these  peri- 
grinations  are  over,  you  must  allow  me  to  become 
a  regular  subscriber,  and  1  have  accordingly  direct- 
ed Messrs  'rhomas  Walker  &  Sons  (o  i)ay  to  your 
agent  at  Nexv  York  whatever  mny  be  li^sht,  from 
the  1st  of  .July,  the  day  on  which  I  left  America; 
and  I  will  thank  yuu  (o  send  (he  papers  to  them 
weekly.  They  have  my  directions,  also,  to  answer 
any  call  you  may  find  occasion  to  make  for  postage 
or  other  charges  which  may  be  caused  by  the  above 
commission  respecting  the  financial  slaleinents  of 
the  (lifl'erent  states. 

"Have  you  never  received  any  replies  to  the 
agricultural  tjucries  which  you  did  me  the  kindness 
to  print? 

"Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  England?  If  so, 
pray  command  my  best  services.  I  prcsutne  you 
get  all  the  agririilliiral  peiiodicals;  but,  .still,  there 
Diay  be  some  incpiiries  which  you  may  wish  to  make, 
and  I  can  safely  promise  you  that,  allliough  I  am 
ignorant  of  such  matters  myself,  I  can  always  ob- 
tain for  you  the  opinions  of  men  thoroughly  versed 
in  them." 


4>By  the  following  (from  the  N.  F.ngland  Far- 
mer,) we  are  glad  to  find  that  an  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented for  rearing  mules,  of  the  finest  quality,  in 
that  part  of  our  slate  where  the  lands  are  light,  and 
where,  for  all  farming  purposes,  the  mule  is  so 
much  more  economical  and  eligible,  in  every  re- 
spect, (ban  the  horse.  But  in  the  prejudice  against 
the  mule,  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  uf  faluily  that 
defies  the  influence  of  lime,  of  reason,  and  of  com- 
mon sense. 

"We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeine,  in  tlie  month 
of  September  last,  a  very  large  and  handsome  Jark, 
which  was  imported  into  this  place  direct  from  Mal- 
ta, and  which  we  underslaml  has  since  been  sent  lo 
Caroline  county,  eastern  sb')re  of  Maryland,  where 
he  is  to  stand  the  next  season;  when  the  farmers  in 
that  and  the  nei^^hbouring  counties  who  wish  to 
tubstitule  the  mule  for  the  horse  to  work  on  their 
farina,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  their 
mares  to  him." 


PkESIDENTIAL    El.KCTlON. 

The  Electoral  Colleges  met  in  tliiMr  several  slates, 
on  Wednesday  last,  and  gave  their  voles  for 
a  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  believeii  that  the  following  will  be  the  votes  of 
the  electoral  colleges:  — 

For  GeiiJac/fSWi.— Maine  1,  New-York  20,  Penn- 
sylvania 28,  Maryland  5,  Virginia  24,  North  Caro- 
lina 15,  S.  Carolina  11,  Georgia  !),  Alabama,  5,  Ten- 
nessee 1  I,  Mississippi  3,  Ohio  16,  Kentucky  14,  Il- 
linois 3,  Indiana  .5,  Louis'a  5,  Misso.  3 Total  178. 

For  Mr.  Jldanis.—MMne  7,  New-Ilampshire  8, 
Massachusetts  15,  Rhode  Island  5,  Connecticut  8, 
Vermont  7,  New  York  16,  New  Jersey  8,  Delaware' 
8,  Maryland  6 —Total  83. 

For  (Jen.  .Jackson,         -         -         . 
Mr.  Adams, 
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Majority  for  Gen.  Jackson, 


t>  Since  our  last,  intelliccnee  has  been  receiicd 
from  Liverpool  lo  the  2jlb,  from  London  to  the 
23d,  and  from  France  to  llu;  2  lib  October.  From 
the  latest  papers  we  have  extracted  those  items 
which  wc  deemed   most   inleresling  lo  our  readers 

Bbazil  akd  Buenos  Avres— Ratificatiow  op  the 
TiiKATY  OK  Peace, 
By  the  arrival  at  Ibis  poK  of  (he  schooner  Bugle- 
horn,  Captain  Thompson,  in  forlyone  days  fnmi 
Rio  Janeiro,  we  have  received  tlie  gratifying  and 
important  intelligence  of  the  ralifiration  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres 


by  the  government  of  the  latter  country.  The  news 
of  Ibis  event,  so  imporlant  to  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  was  received  at  Rio  from  Montevideo  on 
the  15th  October,  by  the  United  Slates'  sloop  of 
war  Boston.  Eighteen  of  the  crew  of  the  Boston 
came  home  in  lln-  Buglehorn. 

Flour  at  Rio,  Oclober  20,  17  dollars. 


(From  the  New  York  American  of  Dec.  I.) 
Latest  News  fkom  Europe. 
The  accounts  received  by  the  ship  Roman,  leave 
the  question  of  Russian  and  Turkish  boMililies  as 
unsalisfaclory  as  before.  Certain  it  is  that  on  the 
1st  of  October,  I'tiriia  bad  nut  fallen,  and  equally 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Turkish  corps,  amounting, 
according  to  the  Russian  bulletin  lo  30,000  men, 
had  left  Choumla  and  marched  lo  the  relief  of 
Varna— under  the  walls  of  which,  almost,  it  had, 
alter  hard  fighting,  successfully  entrenched  itself 
The  detachment  of  so  large  a  force  would  seem  to 
prove  that  the  Russian  force  investing  or  beleaguer- 
ing Choumla,  bad,  as  has  been  alleged,  either 
finally  retreated— or,  at  any  rate,  fallen  back  for  a 
time.  The  Grand  Signior  had  left  Constantinople 
preceded  bv  Ihe  standard  of  Mahomet,  which  con- 
sists, according  lo  Dr.  Walsh,  of  a  pair  of  breeches 
worn  by  Ihe  prophet.  The  rumour  that  the  Porte 
had  accedeil  to  the  mediation  of  England  and 
France  for  the  pacification  of  Greece,  may,  we 
would  hope,  be  received  as  quite  probable. 

(Extract  from  a  letter  dated  Liverpool,  Oct.  25,  1828.) 
"The  sales  of  cotton  being  so  extensive  last  week, 
has  left  a  present  supply  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  trade; 
and  Ihe  demand  this  week  has  been  limited,  say 
9780  bags,  1120  of  which  are  Berbice  and  Demer- 
ara  Cotton  sold  by  auction  yesterday.  Prices  have 
niil  given  way,  although  it  is  diflicult  to  obtain  Ihe 
bigbesi  rales  of  last  week.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  goods  at  Manchester.  Our  grain  market  has 
experienced  some  further  speculation  since  Tuesday, 
and  prices  of  wheat,  have  advanceil  nearly  one  shil- 
ling per  70  lbs.  If  the  deficiency  in  the  crop  be 
coircct,  these  prices  will  be  established,  and  we  may 
expect  a  belter  demand  for  all  articles  of  produce." 

Liverpool  Market. 

We  arc  indebted  lo  a  commercial  house  for  the 
following  circul.ii: 

Sules  of  American  Produce  from  I3ih  to  25(/i  Oct. 
1828:  Cotton,  total  sales,  9565  bags,  viz:  Sea  Isl.ind 
490  basjs.al  14  a  18d;  do.  stained, 25  do.  al  6i  a  9Jd; 
Upland,  3430  ilo.  at  6i  a  74;  Orleans,  1452  do.  al 
lii  a  8;  Alabama,  832  do.  at  6  1-8  a  6j— loi.il  im- 
port, 5654  bags. 

Ashes — Montreal  Pot,  200  bbls.  al  30s  6.1  a  Si.-. 
per  cwl.;  do.  Pearl,  80  bbls.  at  30s  6d  a  3  Is;  United 
Stales'  Pol,  none;  Pearl,  do. 

The  corn  market  has  again  changed  its  charac- 
ter. Al  the  public  market  on  the  21st  insl..  Wheat 
was  sold  at  Is  6d  per  70  lbs.  decline  from  Ibe  lii:;h 
e.-t  value  of  tliis  monlb;  but  it  has  subsequently  .ad- 
vanced, allribulable  in  a  great  iiieasiire  lo  specula- 
tive operations,  qiiile  Is  per  70  lbs.,  anil  is  now 
steady  at  that  aiKanee. 

V\e  give  in  lliis  day's  quntalioiis  for  foreign 
U  liial.in  bond,')sa9s6d;Caii;ida  free  Wheal,  U  a 
lis  (id  per  70  lbs  ;  Canada  Flour.  48s,  and  free  sour 
Flour,  46s  a  47s  per  bbl;  Indian  Corn,.S8s  a  40s  per 
■180  lbs,  and  American  Flour,  in  bond,  nominal,  at 
35  a  36s  per  bbl.  'Jhe  general  average  for  dulv  l.ist 
week  was  75s  Sd  per  quarter.  It  appears  slinvery 
probable  Ibal  bonded  Corn  will  be  brought  into  con 
suiiiplion  al  a  small  comparative  duly. 

Oct  23.— Aslies,  U.  Slates,  1st  Pot  30  a  3l»- 
.Monlreal  30  a  31s;  U.  States  Pearl  SO.,  6.1  a  31'; 
Moiilreal  do  SO  a  31.  | 

Bark,  Q'lercitron  per  cwl.  11  a  13s  6.1;  Tar, 
American,  per  bbl.  I  is  a  lis  fid;  Tiirpenlin'e  cwl! 
lOs  6J  a  lis  3d;  Rosio  per  cwl.  6  a  6  3d;  Tobacco, 


James  river  leaf  2,1  a  5;  slemme.l  2  a  4.(;  Kentucky 
and  Georgia  leaf  2  a  3';  Wax,  bees,  American,  per 
cwl.  19  10.     Rice  jier  cwt,  (in  bond)  17  a  20. 

Cotton.— Bowe.I,  Georgia,  per  lb.  6  1-8  a  7i;  N. 
Orleans  6  1-8  a  9;  Sea  Island,  good  and  fine  181  a 
Is  8d;  ordinary  and  middling  8d  a  Is.  The  sales 
of  the  week  are  1 1,000  bags;  the  demand  has  slack- 
ene.l,  but  prices  are  steady  al  the  rates  of  last  week; 
the  import  is  279  bales  of  American  cotton. 

Oct.  24.— There  has  been  less  doing  in  Cotton 
this  week.  The  sales  amount  lo  aboni  9800  bags 
Prices  of  Boweds,  Alabama,  8i.c.  6.1  lo  7  3  8  per  lb. 

Since  Tuesd,ay's  corn  market,  wheal  has  been  in 
.Icmanil,  and  has  a.lvanced  about  9d  [nr  70  lb. 
(Jals  are  also  higher. 


BAIjTIiaORE  PaiCES  CTJaKEWT. 

Coirected  for  the  .Imeiican  Farmer,  by  EdwardJ.  fVUL^m 
Sf  Co.  Commission  Merchants  and  Planters'  Agents, 

^0.  4,  Bmety^i  vharf,  j 
ToBACco.--Scrubs,  $3.00  a  6.00— ordinary,  3.00  <■  8.001 
—red,  3.50  a  4.50— fine  red,  5.00  a  7.00— wrappiiiR  J 
.J.OOaS.OO- Ohioordinary,3:00o4.00— good  red  span-'l 
gled,  4.00  a  7.00— yellow,  4.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow  10  00 
«  ;20.00— Virginia,  i'.oO  a  8.00— Rappahannock  J.75  ' 
,3.50 — Kentucky,  3.00  a  5.00. 

Flouk— white  wheat  family,  JS.OO  a  9.00 super6ne| 

Huward-st.  7.25a7.75;  city  milis,  7.00  a  7.25;  Susque-j 
hanna,  7.00  a  7. 25 — Corn  .\Ieai.,  bbl.  2.75— Uraih,  best) 
rtid  wheat,  1.50  a  1.60— best  white  wheat,  1.60  a  K7S— 1 
urd'y  to  good,  1.30  a  1.50— Corn,  old,  .45  a  .50— new! 
corn,  .40  a  .45— in  ear,  bbl.  2.00  n  2.25 — KvK,bush.  .50  «| 
■55— Oats  .30  a  .32— Bkans  .75  a  125— Pkas  .45  a  56— 1 

(  LOVKR  SEED,  5.00  a  5.50 — Timothy,  1.75  a  2.25 Orch-I 

Aiiu  Grass  I.75a2.50 — Herd's  1.00  a  1.50 Lucerue374} 

II  .50  lb. — Barley,  .60  u  62— Flaxseed,  .75a.80— CotJ 
TOM,  Va.  .9  a.l  1— Lou.  .13  a  .14— .Mabama,  .lOa  .  I1-— 1 
Mississippi  .11  a  .13— North  Carolina,.  10  a  .1 1  — Geor-I 
gii.  .9  a  .10^- Whiskey,  hlids.  lal  proof,  .27— bbls.  .«Sj 

n  .J9— Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  o.lS wash- 

eil,  .IS  a  .20— ciossL-d,  .20  a  .22— llirce-quarter,  .25  , 

.;;n— All!  do.  .30n  .50,  accord'g  to  qiial Hemp,  Russia^ 

ton,  S2IOa  212;  Country, dew-rolled,  ISC  a  140— waterJ 
rotted,  n0al90 — Fish,  Sliad,  Sus.pielianna,  No.  I,  bbil 
5  75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  1,  S.tfc 
a  6.50— Herrings,  .No.  1,  bbl.  2.87.^  a  3.00;  No.  l]  ».»Sij 
a  2.50- Mackerel,  No.  1,  5.50;  No.  i,  5.00;  No.  s!  A.w\ 
— Bacon,  hams,  Balliniore  cured,  .lOo  I  l;do.  E.  Shore,] 
.124— bog  round,  cored,  .8  a  .9— Pork,  4.50  o  5.50— 
Feathers,  .26  a  .28— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton.i 
p.37J  a  3.50— ground,  1.25  hbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef,] 

Marketino— Apples,  per  bush.  .50  a  .75;  Phea«a'.i« 
per  pair,  .75;  Squabs,  18^;  Habbits,  .25;  Turkies,  e 
.75  a  !  00;  Geese,  .60  a62i;  BiitIor,lb.  .25aSli;  Kl. 
.16;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  .40;  Sweet,  do.  .50;  Chick- 
ens, per  dozen,  2.00  a  2.25;  Dneks,  per  doz.  3.00;  Beef. 
prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  o.7;  Pork, 
.6;  young  Pigs,  dressed,  .75  a  874:  Sausages,  per  lb.  .10; 
Onions,  bush.  .50;  BceU,  bush.  .75;  Turnips,  bush.  .IS; 
Partri.lges,  .6}  each;  Canvass-back  Ducks,  pair,  1.00. 
Pork,  1.1)0  a  l.iO  per  cwl.;  prune  Beef  on  the  boof,  5.50 
a  6.00. 
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AaRXCUXiTUXlB. 


(From  Loudon's.  Uncjclopa-Mliii  of  Agririilturc.) 

STABLlNi;  AND  CiUOOMINU  OF  HORSES. 

(ConHiiu/iJ/rom  p.  !99.) 

The  slaLling  of  horsti  is  likewise  a  most  iinpor- 
li\nt  point  in  lli-ir  manBgement,  (lie  more  so  as 
beinft  wholly  «  <)evi«H*pn  fiom  nature;  hence,  under 
the  most  jinlicions  management,  it  is  Malile  to  pro- 
iluce  some  ileparlure  from  health,  nml  as  sometimes 
mana^ei),  is  nio^l  hurtful  to  it.  Clolhin;;,  dressing 
or  coniliing.anil  exercise,  are  also  hitjhiy  iniporttnt. 
Etcry  stiibU  j/io»/J.  be  tars:e.  coo/,  o;i(/  niry.  It  is 
loo  common  to  suppose  that  wariiilh  is  so  congenial 
to  horses,  that  <hey  ca.iuiot  he  kept  loo  hot;  but 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  diseases 
of  horses  are  attributable  to  the  enervating  eSecIs 
of  unnatural  heat,  and  of  an  air  breathed  and  re- 
breathed  over  again.  B^ine  says — Is  it  not  alike 
repugnant  to  reason  and  experience,  to  expect  to 
keep  animals  in  health,  that  from  stables  healed  to 
sixty  degrees,  and  further  protected  by  warm  cloth- 
ing, are  first  stripped,  and  Ihcn  at  once  exposed  to 
a  temperature  at  the  freezing  point?  If  it  be  ar- 
gued that  habit  and  exercise  render  these  less  burt- 
lul,  it  will  he  easy  to  answer  that  Iheir  original  har- 
dihood is  Inst  by  confinement  and  artificial  treat- 
ment; and  that  neither  does  exercise  always  (end 
to  obviate  the  eflVcts  of  Ihissuddtn  change:  for  our 
best  carriage  horses,  and  hackneys  also,  have  often 
to  wait  hours  in  roads  ahd  streets  the  convenience 
of  their  owners,  or  the  pleasure  of  the  groom. 

The  heal  of  a  sliiLle  should,  be  regulated  by  a 
thermometer,  and  the  heat  shown  by  it  should  never 
exceed  50"  of  Fahrenheit  in  winter,  or  62  or  63'^ 
in  summer.  To  renew  the  air,  the  stable  should  be 
well  ventilated;  and  which  is  best  done  by  trunks 
or  tubes  pasling  from  the  ceiling  throiit;h  the  roof 
«3  liable  should  not  only  be  well  tenlilatcd,  hiU  il 
thtndd  be  light  alio;  and  the  windows  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  light  and  air,  without  mat. 
ing  a  current  of  wind  on  "tbe  liodies  ol  the  horses. 
Darkened  stables  are  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes;  nei- 
ther do  they,  as  was  formerly  supposed  at  New- 
market, tend  to  the  condition  or  rest  of  a  horse. 

J  stable  should  hare  a  close  ceilinfr  to  keep  the 
dust  and  dirt  from  the  hay  loft  from  entering  the 
horses'  eyes.  It  is  also  necessary  to  prevent  the 
ammoniacal  gases  from  sscending  and  lodging  in 
the  hay.  It  is  preferabk  that  the  liai  loft  be  alto- 
•^elher  removed  from  »verthe  stable;  and  if  a  very 
high  ceiling,  even  Ic  the  roof,  were  substituted,  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  horses. 

The  form  rf  the  rack  end  manger  should  be  at- 
tended to.  bloping  raf.«  are  disadvanlageous.  as 
encouraging  dust  in  iK  pyes.  They  should  there- 
fore be  upright,  and  'y  "o  means  so  high  as  they 
usually  are,  by  whi"  '*ie  head  and  neck  are  put 
injuriously  on  '.he  Iretch.  As  a  proof  that  this  is 
unpleasant  lo  horf*.  many  °(  Ihem  first  pull  out  all 
the  hay,  and  Ih '  leisurely  eat  it.  The  man-er 
should  be  widest  the  bottom,  and  of  a  proper 
height:  care  sh"'''  ^e  taken  that  no  splinteis  are 
present  lo  en'"?*""  ""=  ''P'.  "o'e,  and  mouth.— 
The  halter  rf '  should,  in  good  stables,  be  sutlered 
to  run  wilhi'^  groove  within  the  manger  post,  to 
prevent  the^'"  entangling  the  legs. 

The  slal^f  "  (table  should  be  u-ide.  Strains  in 
the  back,  "*  'omelimef  even  worse  evils,  arc  the 
consequ*-*  °^  ''^*  standings  being  too  narrow. — 
Bails  ar°^J"'''°"''^'*' '^f°"'  ''"'  e^sc  with  wliich 
horses  "  •''ck  over  them;  and  also  from  the  qLMi  k- 
est  fp"'  £<■"'"?  I'ost  food,  when  several  hor.-es 
slanf^K^'*'*''  bailed. 

-J.  acclivily  of  the  slalU  is  a  matter  of  much 
dis'*-  "''*"  '00  much  raised,  as  in  dealers'  sla- 
bp  ihey  put  the  hack  sinews  on  the  stretch,  and 
f^ue  horses  much.     It  is  more  natural  (bat  they 
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.-hciidil  be  even;  or  that  a  very  slight  slnpr  imly  be 
.illoweil  lo  carry  oil' the  urine.  'I'lio  best  moile, 
however,  of  carrying  oil'  the  urine,  is  by  uieann  ol 
a  small  grating  lo  each  sIhH,  communicating  with  a 
ci'ss  pool  without  tloors,  whii'li  shoubl  be  closed  up, 
that  a  current  of  air  may  not  come  through  the 
itraling.  Such  a  contrivaneo  will  efl'eclually  carry 
iilV  the  water,  and  prevent  the  volatile  alkali  of  llie 
urine  from  impregnating  the  nir  around.  Fur  the 
same  reasons  the  dung  should  be  removed,  if  possi 
bit',  wholly  without  the  slalile  as  soon  as  dropped; 
for  the  exhalations  from  that  are  also  amiiioniacal, 
and  eonsp(piently  hurtful.  To  this  cause  alone  we 
may  attribute  many  diseases;  particularly  the  great 
li'hdency  stabled  horses  have  lo  become  alTected  in 
the  eyes.  The  pungency  of  Ibis  eflluvia  is  familiar 
lo  every  one  on  entering  a  close  stable  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when  tlic  long  soiled  litter  is  removed,  it 
is  absolutely  unbearable. 

7'/ic  Utter  nf  horses  should  be  kept  dry  and  sweet, 
and  should  be  often  removed.  AVbcn  il  is  suffered 
lo  remain,  under  the  notion  of  making  better  dung, 
the  horses  may  he  ruined;  neither  does  the  manure 
benefit  as  is  supposed;  for  when  it  is  removed  to 
the  dung  pit,  the  close  confinement  does  it  more 
good  than  the  open  exposure  in  the  stable,  when  il 
parts  with  its  sails,  on  which  its  properties  as  ma- 
nure partly  depend. 

Horses  should  not  stand  on  Utter  during  the  day, 
although  very  generally  suffered  to  do  so.  Litter  is 
thought  to  save  the  shoes  and  even  the  feel,  by 
preventing  the  uneven  surface  of  the  stable  from 
hurting  them:  but  it  holds  the  urine;  il  lenders  the 
feet,  it  heats  Ihem  also,  and  is  very  apt  to  encou- 
rage swelling  at  the  heels:  as  we  know  by  remov- 
ing il,  when  Ihey  immediately  go  down.  A  little 
litter  may  be  strewed  behind  lo  obviate  the  ellecl 
of  kicking,  or  the  splashing  of  urine  in  mares. 

The  clothing  of  horses  is  apt  to  be  carried  to  as 
erroneous  an  extent,  as  the  heat  of  Iheir  stables. 
When  horses  go  out  in  cold  weather,  and  are  in- 
tended lo  have  merely  a  long  walking  exercise,  then 
clothing  is  very  proper:  but  it  must  be  evident,  that 
wnen  laKen  clotnea  rrom  a  stanieandcAciciscd  t/iisli- 
ly  so  as  to  produce  perspiration,  it  is  erroneous;  for 
not  only  are  the  clothes  wetted  and  thus  liable  lo 
give  cold,  but  the  horse  is  unfitted  lo  go  ou'  after- 
wards wilh  a  saddle  only.  Saddle  horses  kept  in 
condition  stand  clothed  in  a  kersey  sheet,  and  girl- 
ed wilh  a  broad  roller,  with  occasionally  the  addi- 
tion of  a  quarter-piece;  the  breastplate  is  some- 
times put  on  when  going  out  to  exercise;  the  hood 
is  used  to  race-horses  only,  except  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. All  horses,  except  racers,  are  best  without 
clothing  in  the  summer  season. 

The  grooming  or  dressing  of  horses  is  generally 
thus  practised:  having  tied  up  the  horse's  head, 
take  a  curry  comb,  and  curry  him  all  over  his. body, 
lo  raise  the  dandrilf  or  scurf,  beginning  first  at  his 
neck,  holding  the  left  cheek  of  the  head-stall  in 
your  left  hand,  and  curry  him  from  the  selling  on 
of  his  head,  all  along  his  neck,  to  his  shoulder,  and 
so  go  all  over  his  body  to  the  buttock,  down  to  his 
hocks;  then  change  your  hands,  and  curry  him  be- 
fore on  his  breast,  and  laying  your  right  arm  over 
his  back,  join  your  right  side  to  his  left,  and  curry 
him  all  under  his  belly  lo  his  chest,  and  so  all  over 
very  well,  from  the  knees  and  shoulders  upwards: 
alter  thai,  go  lo  the  far  side,  and  do  in  like  man- 
ner. 'I'hen  lake  a  dead  horse's  tail,  or  a  dusting 
cloth  of  cotton,  and  strike  that  dojt  away  which 
the  curry-comb  has  raised.  Then  lake  a  round 
brush,  made  of  bristles,  and  dress  him  all  over, 
both  head,  body,  and  legs,  lo  the  very  fetlocks,  al- 
ways cleansing  the  brush  from  that  dust  which  il 
gathers,  by  rubbing  il  upon  the  curry-comb.  After 
that  take  a  hair  clolh,  anil  rub  him  again  all  over 
very  hard,  both  lo  lake  away  the  loose  hairs,  and  to 
help  to  lay  his  roat;  then  wash  your  hands  in  fair 
water,  and  rub  bim  all  over  wi(b  tvet  hands,  a*  vrell 


lie.id  a<t  body;  f<ir  thai  wdl  cleanse  away  all  lhu«r 
hairs  and  duil  the  hair  rioth  left.  Lastly,  lake  t 
clean  clolh,  and  rub  him  all  over  till  he  be  «ery  ilry, 
lor  thai  will  make  hit  cn:il  •iiioolh  and  clean.  Then 
t.ike  another  hair  cl'jth,  (fur  you  »hould  have  two, 
one  for  his  body  and  another  fur  his  legs,)  and  ruli 
all  his  legs  exceedingly  well,  from  Ihe  knees  and 
liiu-ks  downwards  to  his  very  hoof,  picking  and 
dres-ing  Ihem  very  carefully  hIioiiI  Ihe  fetlorka 
from  gravel  and  dusi,  which  will  he  in  the  bending 
of  his  Joints. 

7'/ic  curry  comb  should  not  be  ton  sharp,  or,  al 
least,  nut  uacd  in  a  rude  and  severe  manner,  so  as 
to  Ic  an  object  of  torture  and  dread,  iiittcKil  of 
delight  and  gr.itilicalion  to  Ihe  hone,  it  if,  too 
often  Ihe  fale  of  Ihin  skinned  horses  to  sufl'ermiicli 
from  Ihe  brutality  of  heavy-handed  ami  ignorant 
fellows,  who  do  nut  recollect  that  the  unhappy  ani- 
mal is  suffering,  every  lime  he  writhes  and  atlempU 
lo  escape  from  the  comb  or  brush,  the  same  tor- 
tures that  they  themselves  experience  when  tickled 
on  the  soles  ol  their  feet. 

77ic  care  of  the  hi^s  and  feel  forms  a  nio»t  impor- 
tant branch  of  stable  discipline.  I'lie  legs  must  be 
kept  perfectly  div,  and  so  clean  that  not  a  speck  of 
dirt  be  suffered  to  lodge  in  any  crevice  under  Ihe 
knee  or  felioek,  or  around  the  coronet,  and  withal 
preserved  cool  and  free  from  stiffness  and  inHaiu- 
Illation.  Dirt  surt'ered  to  form  a  lodgment,  or  wet 
remaining  upon  Ihe  legs  in  cold  weather,  will  fret 
the  skin,  and  cause  cracked  heels,  mallenders  an>t 
sellenders,  rat's-tails,  crown-scab,  and  such  a  train 
of  stable  plagues,  as  may  baffle  Ihe  most  vigorous 
(■ni»ils  during  a  whole  winter.  From  want  ot  care, 
the  best  tlat-bgged  horses,  whatever  may  be  their 
condition,  will  soon  become  greased.  Much  care 
should  likewise  be  taken  not  lo  irritate  and  add  In 
the  inllammalion  of  Ihe  legs,  by  harsh  rubbing;  and 
if  they  be  moilcralely  bandaged  wilh  linen  or  wool- 
len, which  every  groom  knows  how  lo  perform 
neatly,  it  will  contribute  lo  cleanliness  and  Ihe  ge- 
neral end.  Some  gallopers  are  apt  lo  crack  Ihe 
skin  of  theii  heels  in  exercise:  in  that  case,  supple 
Iko  okin  <iccasiunally  with  simple  ointment,  though, 
in  general,  warm  water  will  be  a  sufficient  preser 
valive.  Pains  and  soreness  in  Ihe  shins  and  shank 
bones  are  often  the  consequence  of  exercise  over 
hard  ground  in  very  dry  seasons,  for  which  there  is 
no  belter  palliative  than  frequent  warm  emollient 
fomentations.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  constant  at- 
tention of  a  good  horse  keeper,  lo  see  that  the  feet 
of  his  horses  be  well  cleansed  beneath  Ihe  shoe 
with  the  picker,  from  all  small  stones  or  gravel,  at 
every  return  from  abroad.  The  shoes  must  be  ex- 
amined, that  Iheir  ends  do  not  press  into  the  crust, 
and  that  the  nails  be  fast,  and  that  Ihe  clinches  do 
not  rise  to  cut  Ihe  horse.  In  these  cases,  instant 
applicalion  must  be  made  lo  Ihe  farrier:  horses 
ought  by  no  means  lo  remain  in  old  shoes  until  Ihe 
toe  is  worn  away,  or  the  webs  become  so  Ihin  that 
there  is  danger  of  their  breaking,  unless  in  case  of 
brittle  hoofs,  when  it  is  an  object  to  shoe  as  seldom 
as  pos.sible.  Upon  Ihe  average,  good  shoes  will 
wear  near  a  month.  Steeling  Ihe  toes  is,  in  general, 
an  uselul  practice,  but  less  necessary  when  the  best 
iron  is  made  use  of.  Where  any  tendency  lo  dry 
hoofs  exists,  the  feet  should  lie  stopped  with  equal 
parts  of  clay,  cow  dung  and  chamber  ley  every 
night,  otherwise,  twice  or  three  times  a  week  will 
be  sutlirient.  A  still  heller  stopping  is  made  by 
adding  h  little  tar  lo  Ihe  other  mailers.  Il  is  also 
prudent,  »hen  Ihe  hoofs  have  any  tendency  lo  hard- 
ness and  contraction,  lo  water  the  front  part  of  Ihe 
stall  a  little,  and  also  occasionally,  or  constantly, 
to  hang  around  the  hoofs  an  apparatus,  made  by 
doubling  a  circle  of  woollen  cloth  over  a  tape,  which 
should  be  tied  around  the  fetlocks  loosely:  the  two 
segments  of  the  clolh  will  then  fold  around  the 
hoof,  and  correspoml  to  it  in  shape.  This  may  be 
dipped  in  water,  and  will  be  found  very  convenient 
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in  kci-ping  Ihe  feei  nioisi  and  cool.  Very  brittle  hoofs 
are  greatly  benelilleiJ  dy  brushing  them  over  with  a 
mixture  of  whale  oil  and  lar.  Il  is  considered  as  bene- 
ficial, in  general,  to  1..:  oil'  the  shoes  of  a  horse 
nho  is  necessitated  to  stand  Ions;  in  the  stable,  and 
who  does  no  work,  and  to  subslitute  lips;  the  growth 
of  the  crust  and  Ihe  enlttrgement  of  the  heels,  being 
thereby  piomoted. 

The  cure  uf  Ihe  fuiiiilurc  and  trappings  is  another 
part  of  the  duly  of  a  horse  keeper.  These  are  best 
kept  in  order  by  being  instantly  rubbed  clean  alter 
use,  and  placed  in  a  dry  situation;  by  which  nielhud 
neither  oil  nor  scouring  paper  is  oltcn  found  neces- 
sary. Great  care  should  be  taken  to  dry  Ihe  pads 
of  Ihe  saddles  after  journies,  and  never  to  put  a 
hardened  and  damp  saddle  upon  a  horse's  back.  The 
same  is  also  necessary  with  regard  to  the  body 
clothes.  The  pads  of  the  saddles  ought  to  be  kept 
perfectly  soft,  and  free  of  diil  and  sweal;  anil,  after 
use,  should  be  dried  either  in  Ihe  sun  or  by  the  tire, 
and  hung  in  a  dry  place:  the  clothes  also  should  be 
washed  much  oftener  than  they  generally  are,  and 
ever  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  in  a  sweet  state. 

'/Tie  exercising'  of  horses  is  essentially  necessary 
for  their  health,  as  it  counteracts  the  eil'ecls  of  the 
artificial  life  we  force  on  them.  High  feeding,  heat- 
ed stables,  and  unnatural  clothing  are,  particularly 
the  first,  counteracted  by  proper  exercise;  and  with- 
out it,  horses  become  pursive,  fat,  heavy,  and  greas- 
ed; for,  when  the  secretions  do  not  find  themselves 
natural  vents  by  perspiration,  Stc,  they  will  find 
themselves  artificial  ones.  Exercise  keeps  down 
the  fat,  and  it  also  hardens  and  condenses  the  rnus- 
cles  by  drawing  their  fibres  nearer  together;  it  like- 
wise enlarges  Ihe  muscles.  Thus  the  appearance, 
as  well  as  Ihe  feel,  when  we  handle  the  llcsh  of  a 
horse  in  condition  by  proper  exercise,  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  one  merely  full  of  flesh  by  fat. 
&c.  Exercise  increases  Ihe  wind  by  taking  up  the 
useless  fat,  and  by  accustoming  the  lungs  to  expand 
themselves. 

The.  ijvautitii  (if  exercise  necessary  for  a  horse 
must  he  regulated  by  a  variety  of  circumstances;  as 
age,  constitution,  condition,  and  hi«  onliniry  work. 
A  young  horse  requires  more  exercise  than  an  old 
one,  but  it  should  be  neither  very  long  nor  very  fa- 
tiguing. Some  colts  are  observed  to  come  out 
iif  the  breaker'.s  hands  with  splints  and  spavins, 
owing  to  the  severe  exercise  they  have  undergone. 
When  horses  are  in  general  work,  a  little  walking 
exercise  in  the  morning  in  body  cloths,  if  Ihe  con- 
dition be  very  high,  or  the  weather  be  very  cold,  is 
all  that  is  necessary:  but,  on  days  when  their  com- 
mon work  is  not  expected  to  occur,  a  full  horse 
should  be  exercised  twice  a  day,  an  hour  at  each 
time;  or,  if  only  once  a  day,  then  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  two  hours'  exercise  should  be  given;  two 
thinls  of  which  ought  to  be  passed  in  walking;  the 
other  should  be  passed  in  a  moderate  trot  in  the 
hackney,  and  divided  into  galloping  and  trotting  in 
the  hunter.  The  racer  has  his  regular  gallops  at 
slated  periods;  but  the  exercise  of  each  should  al- 
ways finish  with  a  walk  of  sullicient  length,  to  bring 
Ihe  horse  in  cool,  both  in  person  and  temper. 


(^N  EARLY  OR  RARE  RIPE  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Skikner:  Emton,  Md.  .Vor.  29,  1828. 

Having  given  you  in  a  former  communication 
some  statements  in  relation  to  Ihe  Early  llVicot.  and 
accounted  for  its  being  discarded  about  twenty  four 
years  ago,  I  ilcsire,  as  I  have  been  principally  in- 
strumental in  introducing  it  again  into  use,  to  put 
Ihe  agriculturists  ccnerally  in  possis'.ion  of  all  Ihe 
information  that  my  attention  to  this  wheat  enables 


me  to  give. 

I  am  exceedingly  gratified  that  there  is  so  much    belween   Ihe  years   17UII  an 


to  the  wheat  crop,  the  early  wheat  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  certain  wheat  crop  we  can  grow.  I 
again  state  as  the  result  of  further  experience,  and 
of  information  that  may  be  lelied  on,  that  the  early 
wheat  may  be  seeded  so  late  in  the  autumn  as  cer- 
tainly to  esca|)e  the  autumn  ily,  and  when  so  seeded 
that  its  early  spring  growth  will  cause  it  to  escape 
Ihe  ravages  of  the  Ily  in  the  spring — that  notwith- 
standing its  shorter  head  and  shorter  straw,  and  its 
generally  less  propensity  to  branch,  its  greater 
certainty  to  mature  well,  and  its  almost  invariable 
excellence  of  grain,  causes  it  to  yield  as  many,  (i( 
not  more)  bushels  to  the  acre  as  any  other  wheat — 
and  that  grain  will  generally  be  of  greater  weight 
per  bushel. 

The  fact,  I  believe,  will  be  obvious  to  all  who 
will  give  their  attention  to  the  subject,  that  this 
wheat,  in  all  vegetating  seasons  whdst  it  is  in  the 
ground,  outgrows  any  other  species  of  wheat  under 
like  circumstances.  It  progresses  too  fast  for  the 
Ily  in  the  spring,  and  maturing  earlier  by  a  fortnight 
than  other  kinds,  it  has  all  the  advantage  of  ripen- 
ing in  a  cooler  season,  and  being  reaped  and  se- 
cured a  fortnight  before  Ihe  other  kinds  of  wheat; 
it  has  the  advantage  too  of  .being  exempt  all  that 
time  from  the  casualties  that  the  wheat  crop  is  sub- 
ject to.  Among  agriculturists  the  remark  is  uni- 
versal, viz.  an  early  harvest  is  always  a  good  one — 
all  Ihe  reasoning;  that  sustains  this  position  applies 
with  increased  force  to  the  early  wheat. 

A  most  intelligent  gentleman  of  my  neighbour- 
hood informed  me,  that  be  seeded  early  wheat  last 
year  in  Ihe  middle  of  December,  and  that  the  pro- 
duct per  acre  last  harvest  was  equal  to  any  he  made 
on  equally  good  ground,  and  Ihe  quality  of  the 
grain,  if  at  all  ditferent,  be  thought  rather  superior 
to  that  from  similar  ground  seeded  in  October. 

The  seeding  of  iny  own  crop  last  year  was  com- 
|)leled  in  Ihe  monlh  of  October,  except  a  lot  of 
about  ten  acres,  which  was  seeded  Ihe  Ibth  Novem- 
ber. I  lost  my  whole  crop  of  wheat  this  year  by 
the  hail  storm  of  Whitsun-Monday,  but  the  wheat 
on  the  len  acre  lot  seeded  in  November,  was,  whilst 
ft■<>^^>l•tf,  oi|u..l  lo  any  yvlicat  I  liaU,  hiiA  prumiseQ  a 
crop  of  at  least  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  rust  for  the  last  two  years,  has  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  crop  of  all  the  other  kinds  of 
wheat  seeded  with  us,  such  as  our  old  favourite 
while  wheat,  Ihe  red  chaff-bearded,  the  yellow- 
bearded,  Ihe  New  York  flint,  the  Laivlcr  wheat,  &.C. 
but  in  every  instance  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
of,  where  the  early  wheat  escaprd  the  hail  storm, 
the  abundance  of  the  crop  was  fully  correspondent 
to  the  land  it  grew  on,  and  was  of  fine  quality. 

1  have,  since  my  last  communication,  heard  of 
Ihe  early  wheat  having  the  rust— this  was  new  to 
me— but,  upon  investigation,  1  was  induced  rather 
to  believe  that  it  was  owing  to  bad  growth  from  de- 
fective seed.  Very  thin  wheal,  every  body  knows, 
is  subject  to  rust — but  if  any  sparse  wheat  can  es- 
cape the  rust,  I  aver  that  the  early  wheat  will  be 
Ihe  sort  most  likely  to  escape  it.  I  have  seen  no 
cause  as  yet  to  retract  my  assertion,  that  w  here  there 
is  a  prcity  good  crop  of  early  wheat  upon  Ihe  land,  it 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  allected  by  Ihe  rust.  I  never 
knew  nor  never  heard  of  an  iiislancc.  Suulh  of 
Maryland,  il  is  said,  Ihe  wheat  crop  i.i  pailicularly 
liable  to  injury  from  rust.  Where  Ihat  is  the  case, 
I  should  consider  the  introduction  of  the  early  wheat 
the  surest  remedy. 

I  never  pretended  to  say  that  the  early  wheat  was 
exempt  from  all  disaster.  I  could  have  had  no 
knowl.il;,'!'  that  would  justify  so  extravagant  a  re- 
coiiimcnd.ilion.  but  I  do  repeat  before  Ihe  agri- 
cultural world,  that  from  the  experience  of  the  lour 

ast  years  of  my  life,  and   from  that  of  the  peiiod 
"    180-1,  I   consider  Ihe 


that  has  been  grown  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land during  that  time. 

There  is  a  species  of  early  bearded  wheat  I  un- 
derstand— of  liiis  I  know  nothing  but  by  report. 
Ihe  early  wheat  I  speak  of  has  a  smooth  head  and 
a  short  straw  Ihat  cures  unusually  bright.  It  is  a, 
while  wheat  with  a  plump  grain. 

As  the  early  wheat  matures  early,  many  peisoni 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  therefore  requires 
very  early  seeding.  INIy  own  practice  and  experi- 
ence, as  well  I  believe  as  that  of  others,  oppose 
ihis  theory.  This  autumn  I  have  seeded  two  thirds 
of  my  whole  crop  of  Ihe  early  wheat — for  the  past 
two  years  I  only  seeded  one  half  of  my  whole  crop 
of  it.  I  have  always  begun  with  the  white  wheat 
or  red  chaff,  and  completed  my  seeding  of  these 
kinds,  and  then  followed  on  with  the  early  wheat; 
never  beginning  with  any  wheat  before  the  first  of 
October,  and  generally  completing  my  whole  seed- 
ing in  that  monlh.  My  impression  is,  that  the  earlv 
wheat  on  good  ground,  and  put  in  when  the  ground 
is  in  good  order,  will  certainly  produce  a  good  crop 
if  seeded  any  time  in  November — nor  should  I  doubt 
lis  success  on  such  ground  in  such  order  if  seeded 
any  time  in  December. 

When  the  early  wheat  heads  out,  there  are  apt 
lo  appear  a  good  many  black  or  blasted  heads, 
which  vary  in  number  according  to  the  season, 
commonly  most  abundant  after  a  wet  spring.  This 
has  presented  rather  a  terrifying  prospect  to  the 
farmer,  and  caused  a  temporary  dismay  among 
those  who  did  not  expect  il.  'I'his  circumstance  is 
preferred  as  an  objection  against  this  wheat.  The 
lact  as  stated  is  undoubted.  I  never  knew  it  other- 
ivi^e — and  for  several  years  1  participated  in  all  the 
evil  forebodings  that  such  an  appearance  gave  rise 
to;  but  after  repeatedly  reaping  and  measuring  up 
my  crops,  finding  that  the  average  product  was 
greater  per  acre  than  from  all  other  sorts  of  wheat, 
that  the  grain  was  heavier  per  bushel,  and  that  the 
sample  was  as  fair,  if  not  fairer  to  the  eye,  I  looked 
upon  the  black  or  blasted  heads  with  diminished 
concern,  and  feel  entire  confiili'n.-(>  nnw  in  the  safe 
and  siu|ile  productn-nnpoj.  of  the  crop. 

Let  me  here  recapitulate.  This  early  wheat  has 
a  shorter  head,  a  shorter  straw;  il  does  not  seem  to 
branch  so  much  aa  some  other  kinds  of  wheat;  it 
has  more  black  or  blasted  heads  than  any  other  sort 
I  have  seen— yet,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  leiver  disasters,  and  produces  generallv  a 
better  crop  than  any  olhir  wheat. 

it  is  objec'ed  against  tl.is  wheat,  that  it  will  not 
do  to  seed  It  ,n  very  poor  lard.  Will  it  do  lo  seed 
any  wheat  in  poor  land.'  Poir  land  is  indefinite, 
but  any  land  Ih.vt  oi..rht,upon  a  principle  of  Ihrifli- 
ness,  to  be  seeded  ir  wheat,  v.ill  produce  more 
bushels  and  more  pou>ids  veighl  per  acre  in  early 
wheat,  in  an  average  of  anynumber  of  years  more 
than  one,  than  in  any  other  sot. 

Another  objection  made  is,^at  Ihe  straw  of  Ihis 
wheat  is  shorter,  and  you  do  ni  j,p(  ,„  much  rack 
food  or  hing  liller  (which  ever  y,j  apply  the  straw 
lo)  as  from  other  wheal.  The  ,isHcr  lo  Ihis  is 
you  i;row  wheat  for  Ihe  grain,  not  ,^  (|,g  offal. 

Among  the  advantages  atlendin  (^^j,  „heat  it 
may  be  slated,  that  you  may  harvcsVj  (-arlier  than 
other  wheat,  judging  from  Ihe  apf.j|.ances  thcr 
present — lor,  different  from  other  kin,  ^f  wheat 
the  head  appears  lo  roalure  earlier  tht>  ||,g  gii.,.itv 
and  no  wheat  falls  more  compactly  an  pg^dy  j„ 
the  cradle  than  the  early  wheat — the  k^  j^  1,.,^. 
vesting  will  always  be  less,  with  equal ^^g  jj,j 
skill,  than  from  other  wheat. 

It  has  been  inquired  whether  the  early  Wj,f  ^^jn 
bear  feeding  on  it  in  the  autumn,  or  wi„r,  or 
spring,  wilhoiil  more  loss  than  other  wheat 


of  it  seeded  this  year,  as  my  conviction  has  been  | early  wheat  more  cxemiU  from  all  the  disasters  thai 
annually  strengthened  for  the  last  four  years,  that  1 1  have  known  lo  befal  the  wheat  crop  for  the  last 
under  the  circumstances  we  are  placed  in  regard  ;  twenty-nine  years,  than  any  other  species  of  wheat 


my  own  experience  1  know  of  no  wheat  'bat,jj|.j 
feeding  on  it  half  so  well.  This  lime  twelvcms|,_ 
I  had  a  detached  piece  of  early  wheat  on  whi»  j 
permilled  colls  and  calves  to  feed,  from  the  lasif 
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October  iinlil  Chrislmas.  At  Clirisliuas,  in  conse- 
quence ol'llir  niinilicrur  yoiinf;  stock  llial  had  been 
upon  it,  tlicro  was  lilllc  or  no  appoaraiicc  of  wheat 
in  the  fieUI;  hut  on  the  nicniorabh!  \Vhil»un-Mon- 
<iay,"hon  the  hail  storm  ilfsolalcd  all  our  fields, 
the  crop  was  bcaulilul  and  promised  to  he  abundant. 
I  have  often  pcrinittcd  my  stock  to  feed  upoii  iny 
early  H  boat  before,  and  have  seen  others  do  it.  i" 
autumn,  in  winter,  and  in  sprinc,  as  .late  as  the 
month  of  April,  and  have  found  the  product  very 
good  aflerwurds.  Whetiier  the  product  would  have 
been  greater  had  it  not  been  I'l-d  on,  1  i"  not  say. 
It  is  a  litigated  point  aiuouK  a;;iicullurisls  whether 
feeding  on  wheal  is  injurious  lo  it.  If  any  wheat 
will  bear  it,  I  am  persuaded  the  early  wheat  will, 
because  its  greater  rapidity  of  growth  more  speed- 
ily supplies  the  destroyed  shoots.  Indeed  it  is  en- 
umerated among  the  valuable  qualities  of  this  grain, 
that  seeded  early  in  October  on  good  land,  it  will 
afford  a  plentiful  pasture  during  the  autumn  and  un- 
til Christmas,  and  then  kept  up,  will  yield  a  certain 
and  plentiful  crop  of  wheat.  Thus  a  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  good  market,  who  would  seed 
one  of  his  well  prepared  rich  lots  in  early  wheat 
about  the  first  of  October,  could  make  the  most 
beautiful  butter  frotn  the  pasture  on  that  lot  until 
Christmas,  and  then  be  assured  of  a  good  crop  the 
succeeding  harvest. 

Unless  something  very  diflerent  from  the  ordina- 
ry casualties  that  befal  the  wheat  crop,  assails  us 
the  coming  year,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  who  have 
seeded  the  early  wheat  this  autumn  will  find  an  ad- 
Tantage  in  it,  both  in  consequence  of  a  more  suc- 
cessful crop,  and  of  being  enabled  to  get  the  crop 
to  market  in  such  time  as  will  enable  the  millers  to 
prepare  the  flour  for  the  European  market,  before 
their  crop  can  possibly  be  harvested.  Anticipating 
this  single  advantage,  so  likely  to  be  realized,  must 
cause  us  to  look  to  this  wheat  as  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  farming  interest,  and  I  hope,  as  I  cannot 
but  expect,  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  making  the 
wheat  crop  much  more  certain,  and  consequently 
much  more  serviceable  in  time  to  corns. 

That  there  are  evils  which  will  destroy  all  wheat 
crops  of  whatsoever  kind  they  may  be,  none  pre- 
tend to  deny;  but  we  find  by  experience  that  there 
are  many  evils  that  destroy  the  crops  of  various 
species  of  wheal  that  do  not  affect  the  early  wheat; 
but  we  know  of  no  disaster  to  which  the  early 
wheat  is  liable,  that  is  not  common  to  every  other 
species.     Respectfully,  your  ob'dt  serv't, 

ROB'T  H   GOLDSBOROUGII. 


(From  Uie  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

SUGAR  AND  l>DIGO. 

On  the  Culture  of  Sui;ar  tnd  Indigo — byT.  Spald 

INO,  /Jsg.  of  Georgia. 

Sapello,  (Geo.)  yiug.  ISC8. 

Herewith  you  wil  receive  some  memoranda, 
made  by  myself,  upin  a  sugar  plantation  in  Louisi- 
ana of  fair  repute,  n  the  spring  of  ]S-25.  It  gave 
two  hundred  an^  eighty  thousand  weight  of  su^ar 
from  three  hundr:d  acres, laboured  by  from  sevenly- 
one  to  seventy-tiree  persons,  mostly  aien,  say  filiy 
of  them.  The  nill,  a  six  horse  power  steam  engine, 
high  pressure, a  double  set  of  copper  kettles,  for 
fear  of  accideit  lo  a  single  set. 

The  crop  <as  at  least  an  average  one.  It  jave 
four  thousa<i  weight  of  sugar  to  the  hand;  you 
may  rest  asured  that  this  was  more  than  an  ave- 
rage crop  bi  Louisiana,  in  any  of  its  districts;  and 
would  be  bout  jjJ.iO  to  the  hand;  but  we  must  re- 
mark tba  "le  capital  invested  in  land,  and  the  ma- 
chinery, vas  estiroalcd  at  about  SCO, 000;  five  hun- 
dred aces  of^  sujiar  land,  with  a  portion  of  moi^s- 
which  ,ave  timber  for  plantation  purposes  and  fuel. 

Mr  V\  illiams,  whose  estate  is  ^bout  twenty  five 
mile.helow  Kew  Orleans,  on  the  river,  and  who  is 


respected  in  that  country  a»  a  distinguished  planter, 
and  highly  informed  gentleman,  slated  to  me,  that 
ho  considered  six  thousand  weiKbt  of  sugar  miglii 
be  made  in  a  favourable  fienson  lo  the  l.iml.  i\lr. 
Williaiiis'  cro|i  would  be  from  four  to  live  hundieil 
Ihoiisand;  but  Ins  lands  were  fresh,  reclaimed  by 
liiuiself,  and  possibly  would  be  valued  at  80,000  or 
jion.ono. 

Colonel  Proctor,  formerly  of  South  Carolina,  has 
been  perhaps  the  most  successful  planter  iii  Louisi- 
ana. His  lands  are  quite  fresh,  situated  between 
two  lakes,  thirty  miles  below  fsew  Orleans,  which 
tempers  the  climate  more  than  upon  any  other  estate 
I  saw  in  that  country.  He  has  made  two  thousand 
"eight  to  the  acre,  which  is  as  much  again  as  the 
old  lands  produce  annually.  But  Colonel  Proctor 
fdants  short  to  the  hand,  and  would  not  exceed  Mr. 
Williams'  estimate  of  six  thousand  weight,  proba- 
lily  four  hundred  doll.irs;  but  this  lour  hundred  dol- 
lirs  is  purchased  by  great  labour,  by  great  expen- 
diture upon  land  and  upon  machinery,  and  could 
not  possibly  be  reached  by  any  person  upon  a  .small 
scale,  without  much  cxpemlilure.  Col.  Proclor  has 
a  million  of  bricks  in  his  sugar  works,  and  a  twelve 
horse  steam  engine  for  expressing  his  cane.  I  give 
you  these  details  in  order  to  put  down  the  extrava- 
gant reports  which  are  circulated  by  transient  visi- 
ters from  the  west,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
injurious  to  the  real  agriculturist.  His  expectations 
are  excited  to  an  extravagant  degree,  feverish  in- 
clinations are  generated  in  his  mind  to  flee  to  this 
l;ind  of  promise.  The  reality  is  widely  diflerent. 
Uf  all  that  have  gone,  (and  1  know  many  of  them,) 
two  out  of  three  have  been  totally  ruined. 

Sugar  may  be  cultivated  from  Charleston  to  St. 
Mary's,  with  reasonable  expectation  of  a  moderate 
result.  The  winter  of  Charleston  is  as  mild,  at 
least,  as  the  winter  of  New  Orleans.  The  allu- 
vions of  our  tide  rivers  can  be  drained  as  deep  as 
the  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi,  vvhieh  are  an  in- 
clined plain  at  the  river,  eight  feet  above  the  mo- 
rass water,  but  ending  about  a  mile  back  at  nothing. 
Thus,  generally,  the  mean  height  of  their  fields 
above  (he  water,  is  four  feet;  this  elevation  our  ri- 
ver lands  have,  but  they  have  Ibis  elevation  more 
conveniently  distributed,  because  equal,  instead  of 
being  eight  feet  at  one  end  of  the  field,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  water  at  the  other. 

The  ribbon  cane,  which  is  so  much  talked  of, 
Louisiana  owes  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Mctiueen,  of 
Savannah.  He  brought  it  from  Jamaica,  and  dis- 
tributed it  among  his  friends  in  Georgia;  from 
whence  it  has  been  carried,  within  four  years,  lo 
Louisiana.  With  steam  mills  to  express  the  juice, 
it  is  certainly  the  best  cane;  but  animal  power  is 
not  sufficient  for  a  radical  expression  of  its  juice, 
as  I  have  proved  to  my  great  loss  these  ten  years 
past. 

I  think  you  should  procure  from  some  of  the 
elder  planters,  a  carefully  prepared  p^per  on  indi- 
go. My  father  cultivated  indigo  until  I  was  sixteen; 
memory  is  far  from  furnishing  me  with  any  evi- 
dence of  its  being  an  unhealthy  culture;  it  gene- 
rates flies,  but  not  more  than  a  livery  stable  or  a 
manure  pen.  I  have  questioned,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  quantity  to  be  expected  lo  the  hand,  our  two 
last  indigo  planters,  both  gentlemen  of  intelliijeiice, 
of  character,  and  of  truth.  They  say,  a  set  of  in- 
digo works  that  cost  SI-JO,  would  woik  olf  thirty 
acres  of  indigo;  would  require  lo  attend  eight  good 
hands,  or  ten  ordinary  ones;  would  give  in  a  bail 
year,  one  hundred  pounds  of  indigo;  in  a  moderate 
year,  one  thousand  five  hundred;  in  a  year  of  great 
crop,  two  thousand  pounds.  The  house  ol"  IJavid 
son  &.  Simpson,  of  I,ondon,  have  twice  writttu  me 
that  the  copper  indigo,  which  was  formerly  pro- 
duced in  Georgia,  would  command  now  in  London, 
from  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  pound.  Take  the  negroes  at 
the  highest,  say  at  ten;  lake  the  medium  crop,  one 
thousand  five  hundred:  this  gives  one  hundred  and 


fifty   pounds  of  indigo    lo    the    hand,  which,  at    'a. 
would  be  Vi-2.'>.     What  could  be  more  prufilablr? 

.\s  to  our  enemies  at  the  north,  the  woollrni  Dirn, 
they  would  not  buy  nur  indigo  for  years;  their  prr- 
judircB  arc  too  divply  fortified,  and  I  rejoice  al  it; 
for  I  trust  in  tlod,  there  docs  not  live  a  man  in 
either  state,  that  would  directly  or  indirectly  wil- 
lingly receive  one  cent  from  a  tarilT,  wlione  only 
support  before  Congress,  was  in  the  Jiniyificifty  of 
corruption,  bargain  and  sale. 

A  Mr.  Gray,  hIh,  had,  before  the  revolutionary 
war,  been  the  manager  of  an  indigo  plantation  for 
Mr.  John  Bowman,  on  Skidaway  island,  near  Sa- 
vannah, and  who  was  dischargril  for  his  violent  po- 
litical opinions,  was  patronized  by  Gov.  Wright, 
and  sent  to  England,  and  from  thence  to  Bengal, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  .\merican  mode 
of  manufacturing  indigo— that  is,  by  large  sleeper^ 
and  beaters. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Bengal  Indigo,  manufac- 
tured in  our  American  manner,  owes  its  ruperiority 
to  tivo  circumstances:  settling  Ihe  water  of  the 
Ganges  in  large  tanks  before  it  is  used' for  steeping, 
and  from  passing  the  mud,  or  colouring  matter  of 
the  indigo,  from  the  beaters,  after  it  has  subsiiled. 
into  copper  boilers,  where  it  is  allowed  to  simmer 
for  twelve  hours,  or  until  all  the  watery  paiticles 
are  dispersed,  before  it  is  put  into  Ihe  press.  This 
prevents  vegetable  fcrmenlalion,  and  gives  solidity 
and  firmness  to  the  indigo,  and  perhaps  a  more  uni- 
form colour.  But  both  these  improvements  might 
be  adopted  with  great  ease,  and  at  trifling  expense. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  with  esteem.  Sic. 

T.  SPALDING. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 
Anniversary .Veeting,  ]9th^Qugu»t,  1829. 
At  Ihe  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society,  held 
on   the   19th  of   .Vugust,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  orticers  for  Ihe  ensuing  year,  viz; 
Jow.N  Hjjme,  Presiilent 
HuiJH  Rose,  Vice- President. 
C.  E.  RowANi),  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
W.  Washington,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
J.  1).  Legire,  Librarian. 
C.  C.  PiNCKNEV,  Orator  for  next  Anniversary. 

THE  following  COMMITTEES  WERE  APFOINTED: 

On  .irrangemenls  and  Premiums —Dr.  William 
Read,  E.  Horry,  J.  U.  Legare,  J.  Ferguson,  .1. 
Culhberl,  W.  Washington,  J.  Harleston,  and  the 
Officers  of  the  Society. 

For  Importing  Seeds. &-C—E  Horry,  F.D.  Quash, 
T.  H.  Deas,  W .  M    Parker,  J.  S.  Ashe. 

0;i  C'/i(im««ic«fio;ij— W.  Washington,  W.  E. 
Morris,  J-  Huger,  J.  H.  Read.  E.  Horry. 

Committee  on  Importing  Imiilemcnts  of  Htuband- 
\ry.—C.  E.  Rowand,  W.  Washington,  C.  C.  Pinck- 
ney,  J.  Rose. 

Extract  from  Ihe  .Minutes, 

J.  H.  READ,  Sec-ry,  P.  T. 

Tuesday,  October  18,  IS'JS. 

Af  a  meeting  of  Ihe  Agricultural  Society  of  South 
Carolina,  on  motion — 

"  Resolved,  Thai  a  committee,  consisting  of  Jas. 
GrcKorie,  Charles  E.  Rowand,  Clreasur<:r  of  the 
6iici(!ly.)  and  Hugh  Rose,  be  appointed  and  author- 
ized to  receive  communications  from  such  of  the 
sugar  planters  in  this  stale,  Georgia,  or  elsewhere, 
as  may  decide  on  sending  to  France  for  informa- 
tion on  tlic  moile  of  preparing  sugar  from  the  beet. 
.Also,  to  receive  and  appropriate  to  that  purpose, 
any  funds  transmitted  to  this  society  by  planters  in- 
lercsled  in  this  important  cullnre." 

The  object  of  the  mover  ol  this  resolution  is,  to 
give  the  application  for  information  on  this  subject 
as  much  importance  as  it  can  receive.     When  made 
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[Dec.  12,  1829. 


by  80  rcfpeclable  a  boily  as  (he  one  which  ha-i  now 
(aken  it  up,  and  (hroiis;h  (he  rppresniilation  of  Ihe 
"tjvcniinent,  our  excellent  auibassailor  at  Paris,  it 
becomes  a  national  concern,  will  receive  attention, 
<lives(eii  of  all  personally  interested  motives,  and 
be  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  success  tlian  if 
made  by  individuals,  hoirever  respectable. 

The  expense,  we  are  assured,  will  be  but  trifling, 
eotnpaied  to  Ihe  advantage  wliieh  may  l)e  looked 
for — it  may  lie  one  hundred  dollars,  perhaps  (ivo 
hundred,  or  a  little  more;  but  it  must  be  piovided 
(or,  and  the  necessary  funds  transniilleil  before 
)iand  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  society,  Charles  E. 
Uowand,  Fisq. 

We  i;eonimend  that  a  written  description  be 
.sent  for,  lully  detailing  the  process  in  all  its  parts; 
with  a  nioiiel  or  drawing  of  the  boiling  or  re(ininj» 
house,  as  used  on  the  sugar  fann.s,  with  all  the  im- 
plements u.sed  in  it;  and  a  suflicien(  quantity  of  the 
A'oir  Animal,  Albumen,  or  any  other  material  re- 
quired in  the  process,  sufficient  to  try  several  ope- 
rations on  dilTerent  plantations. 

If  the  method  of  preparinj;  l^it  JWnr  Animal  &nA 
■  lUiumen,  are  not  secret,  to  get  the  recipe  for  this 
also. 

/.ellers  on  (his  inleresdng  subject,  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chairman  of  the  Coamiittec,  Cliailes- 
ton.  [Soulltern  .Igric. 


AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Dkir  .Sm,  Lancaster  county,  Acr.  5,  ISJS. 

An  at;rieullural  association  was  formed  in  this 
county  during  the  last  winter,  which  oHered  three 
premiums  of  dill'erent  amounts  lor  the  lirst,  second, 
and  third  largest  quantity  of  merchaiila'jlo  Indian 
corn,  (o  be  made  from  five  acres  of  lanil;  meadow 
laml  of  any  ijescription  was  e.xcliided.  The  pre- 
miums have  recently  been  awarded  as  follow:  5-2 
barrels  and  -1  bushels  took  Ihe  first;  ."i-i  barrels  1 
bushel  and  'i  pecks  took  the  second;  and  4.i  l)arrels 
Ihe  third.  Our  season  was  very  unfavourable  lo 
the  growth  ol  Indian  corn,  being  c.vceedingly  dry. 
The  second  prize  was  raised  on  biirh  forest  land, 
and  encountered  severe  drought.  Our  most  judi. 
cions  farmers  believe,  from  this  e.viii-rimenl,  that 
I'rom  fourteen  lo  fifteen  barrels  can  be  raised  per 
acre,  and  that  our  high  forest  land,  when  improve<l, 
is  the  most  certain,  and  perhaps  the  most  produc- 
tive land. 

We  expect  by  similar  and  more  enlarged  and  va- 
ried experiments,  still  further  to  develop  the  quali- 
tiej  of  our  .soil,  and  the  variniis  and  extensive  re- 
lioiirces  with  which  nature  baa  provided  us. 

A  Member  of  the  Ci.ub. 


KXTRAORDINARV  VIKLO. 

The  River  La  Plate,  or  long  red  I'utato.is  noted 
toT  its  fruitfulness.  A  Kenllcman  of  this  town  rais- 
ed the  pre«enl  season  from  two  bushels  and  a  peck, 
fifty  bushels,  'i'he  ground  was  broken  up  last  year, 
planted  with  potatoes  and  manured  very  liberally. 
The  present  year  it  was  not  manured  at  all.  The 
potatoes  were  cut  into  one  or  two  pieces;  one  piece 
was  planted  in  a  hill  and  the  eyes  were  carefully 
placei)  uppermost.  'I'iiey  were  hoed  as  soon  as 
Ihey  were  up,  and  also  after  they  were  about  six 
inches  high. 

Another  person  informs  us,  that  he  once  raised 
over    three  pecks  from  one  potato  of  this  kind. 

[A'.  Kng.  I'ar.  anit  .Mech.  Jmir. 


I-ARGF,  CORN. 

Mr.  Skissi  r  Ited  //oitv,  .V.  f  ,  .Vol'.  l(j,  I8l'8. 

Ill  No.  H4  of  the  American  Farmer,  I  discovered 
a  letter  addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  .1.  H.  Webb,  of 
Fredcricklown,  Maryland,  conrerninc  «  stalk  of 
corn  which  grew   in  thai   vicinity;  find  he  further 


adds,  that  it  goes  to  show  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  that  section  of  the  state. 

As  it  has  become  fashionable  for  farmers  to  give 
an  account  of  any  remarkable  production,  or  any 
new  experiment,  they  are  in  duly  bound  to  make  it 
known  through  your  valuable  journal,  (or  Ihe  bene- 
fit of  farmers  and  the  public  at  large. 

There  grew  on  my  farm  Ibis  year  a  stalk  of  corn, 
(and  that  was  not  Ihe  only  one  which  grew  on  Ihe 
piece,)  which  was,  by  accurate  n>casurement,  16 
feet  4  inches,  and  proportionably  lar^te.  This  goes 
to  show  yiiu  the  y;real  fertility  of  some  of  our  bot- 
toms in  Ibis  section  of  the  slate — at)d  I  should  like 
for  any  person  to  produce  a  taller  stalk  of  corn, 
and  make  it  known  through  your  valuable  journal. 
I  believe  the  stalk  of  corn  which  I  have  just  named, 
is  Ihe  tallest  I  ever  heard  of.  The  piece  of  land 
ivliieh  this  stalk  grew  on,  contained  a  little  more 
than  an  acre,  and  it  produced  me,  by  accurate  mea- 
surement, 11  barrels  of  good  sound  corn,  and  2  bar- 
rels of  short  corn. 

The  corn  was  planted  about  the  15th  of  last  May, 
and  was  planted  in  Ihe  usual  way.  It  was  up  in  a 
few  days,  and  was  soon  fit  for  cultivation;  and  not- 
withstanding this  remarkable  production,  it  never 
had  but  one  good  hoeing  and  two  ploughings,  which 
completed  the  cultivation. 

The  crops  of  corn  did  not  turn  out  as  abundant 
as  I  anticipated,  owing  to  a  severe  drought  which 
took  place  about  the  last  of  July,  and  continued 
for  near  six  weeks. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

.IAS.  W.  JEFFREYS. 


THE  VVEVIL— INtiUIRY. 

L'nioji  Farm,  R.  C.,  Ohio, ) 
J.  S.  Skimmer,  Es(J.  JVor.  n,  1828.      ) 

Sir,— Having  observed  in  the  last  number  of  your 
much  valued  paper,  the  American  Farmer,  (34,)  in 
Ihe  answer  by  Mr.  Calvin  Jones,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  Ihe  queries  of  Captain  Hasil  IIall,that  the  wevil 
are  but  little  drcadeil  since  their  natural  history  and 
means  of  prevention  have  become  familiur;  I  trould 
feel  myself  under  considerable  obligation  to  Mr. 
Jones,  or  any  gentleman  who  would  give  me  a  par- 
ticular treatise  on  the  natural  history,  as  also  Ihe 
means  for  preventing  Ihe  ravages  of  these  abomi- 
nable, pestiferous  insects. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  wevil,  viz;  The  white,  or 
flying  wevil;  and  the  black,  or  bug  wevil.  A  de- 
scription of  the  former  Is  most  particularly  request- 
ed. 

Answers  to  the  foregoing  request  through  the 
meiliumof  the  American  Farmer,  or  by  private  cor- 
respondence, will  be  thankfully  received.  Their 
ravages  for  a  few  years  [last  have  been  almost  in- 
credible; which,  with  Ihe  addition  of  some  other 
causes,  have  given  wheat  an  advance  of  more  than 
fifty  per  cent. 

Wheat  is  now  worth  $1.00  per  bushel  in  Chilli- 
colhc  market;  Ihe  like  has  not  been  known  since 
Ihe  close  of  the  late  war. 

WM.  C.CLARK. 

P.  S.  Information  is  requested  as  (o  (he  proper 
time  of  cutting  ciders,  also  briars,  so  as  lo  be  most 
efl'cclual  in  their  destruction.' 

Mr.  Moses  Sawin,  of  Marlborough,  raised   1898 
Ca'tor  Od  Heans  from  one  stalk,  which  he  trans 
planted. 

In  .lasper  county,  Georgia,  a  number  of  Pears 
were  raised  last  season,  which  weighed  two  pounds 
each. 

Mf .  Leolon  Marvin,  of  Portage  county,  Ohio,  this 
year  raised  a  Potato  which  measured  18  indies  in 
circumference,  and  weighed  two  puunds. 


HORTICTTLTURE . 


[•Answer  by  Iht  Editor.— July  and  August,  in  Mary- 
land.] 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Aurora.) 
We  take  Ihe  opportunity,  on  placing  before  our 
readers  the  annexed  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  late  meeting  of  Ihe  Horticultural  Society,  to" say 
a  lew  w-ords  in  behalf  of  this  meritorious  institu- 
tion. Trwellers  and  residents,  of  observation, 
have  remarked  the  want  of  attention  in  (he  interior 
of  Ihe  United  Stales,  to  Horticulture  and  garden- 
ing generally.  This  is  a  great  blemish,  besides  be- 
ing a  serious  loss.  A  house  having  a  productive 
Ijiiidsome  garden  attached  to  it,  will  bring  twenty 
or  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  rent  than  one"'without 
a  garden,  and  the  properly  is  that  much  more  valu- 
alile.  Apply  this  to  Ihe  whole  slate,  and  sec  ihe 
importance  of  Horticulture,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  and,  in  addition,  we  may  have  the 
lu.vuries  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SO 

CIETY. 
The  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  inst,  at  Philosophical  Hall,  was  very  well 
attended.  The  display  of  ftowers  was  le,a  impos- 
ing than  on  some  former  occasions,  allhi-  igh  quite 
attractive.  Many  of  those  exhibited  had  braved 
the  pelting  of  the  snow  storm  of  last  week,  without 
loss  of  beauty  or  sweetness.  Chrysanlhemums  of 
almost  every  shade  were  particularly  admired:  fif- 
teen varieties  of  this  favourite  flower  were  present- 
ed by  ^/einnderParA-er,  from  his  establishment  on 
Prime  street.  The  same  enterprising  gardener 
brought  forward  several  beautiful  species  of  rose.«, 
new  daisies,  geraniums,  &.C.  SiC,  comprising  about 
lurty  diflereni  specimens,  all  of  which  were  care- 
fully labelled  with  the  generic  and  specific  names. 
We  hope  this  excellent  practice  will  be  generally 
adopted.  A  specimen  of  Ihe  Campanula  Pyra- 
midalis,  plucked  from  a  plant  in  .•\.  Parker's  "col- 
lection, was  particularly  noticed;  the  plant  is  five 
reel  lilgh.  hue  been  flowering  lor  more  than  three 
months,  producing  innumerable  flowers  of  creat 
beauty:  it  well  deserves  to  be  ranked  amone  the 
choicest  ornaments  of  Ihe  green  house.  The  So- 
ciety was  also  favoured  with  a  very  fragrant  and 
beaulilul  boquel  of  flowers,  from  the  garden  and 
green  bouse  of  U^  c-  C.  Landreth:  also  a  flowerin- 
plant.  Camellia  Sasonqua,  the  chouchau  of  the 
Chinese,  the  flowers  of  which  are  used  with  those 
of  the  olea  fragrans,  to  oerfume  Souchong  lea. 

[^''U'lloti's  Embassy,  vol.  3d 
bix  samples  of  wine   made   near  our  ci(y    were 
sent   for  examination,  three  bottles  of  which  were 
presented   by  Mary  Snilh,  of  Burlington,  N  J  • 
two  of  them   the  juice  (J- native  grapes,  Ihe  other 
made  from   currants.     Tie  specimen   made   from 
skiimnl  grapes,  with  tchile  sugar,  was   parlicularly 
admired  lor  its  pure  whiteness  and  delicate  flavour 
forming  a  very  agreeable  an!   wholesome  cordial' 
A   bottle  of  currant   wine,  two  years  old,  from  Ed 
tcard  n  lionsatl,  near  Germantovn,  was  pronounccil 
very  poo.l;    another  bottle  of  llv  same   kind    five 
years  old,  Irom  J/io.  GniJJ'.  Philade„hla  county,  wa« 
lasted.     It  IS  (hough(   (hat  curraii   »vi,ie  does  not 
improve  by  age.     U.  Landreth,  Jr.  pesented  a  bot- 
tle of  7.'(7/)/)'s  (  Harmony)   wine:    it  »as  considered       | 
very  fur,  but  did  not  quite  answer  tie  exppclatinns       * 
raised  by  our  complaisant  visiter,  /M-,  JJeriihnrd, 
ivho  doulilless  was  served  at   Eeonom;  Hith  a   bot- 
tle of  very   superior.     Cnl.  Carr's   wiie  sustained 
its  reputation.     Georsic  Esher,  [Ridge  HoadJ   pre- 
sented a  bunch   of  turnips,  weighing   tt\r   pounds 
each,  Ihe  seeii  of  which  was  given  him   no  years 
ago   by  our  late   respected   citizen,  J.  H.  ^u[,erjoI 
[late  a  menil/cr  of  the    Pennsylvania  Hnrti-uliural 
Society,  and  a  warm   frienil  lo  its  objects,]  r|,o  |-g. 
ceived   it   from  J"" ranee;    Ihe  grower,  who  k(s  for 
many  years  attended  particularly  to  the  culti^tioB 
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of  this  rrpoliiblp,  considers  these  liiriiip!*  bs  nllo- 
potlier  superior  to  any  he  has  raised  lielore.on  ac- 
count of  llieir  toliilily  ami  sweetness;  lie  iliil  not 
tlcMgnatc  Iheiii  by  any  new  name,  ,/ci/ih  Usher, o( 
Pcnn  townsliin,  prescnleJ  two  enormous  cabbages, 
weitihiiig  sixteen  |iouuil«  each,  l!io  [iroilucc  of  bis 
ganien.  One  niiglil  siipiioso  they  would  !Hip|ily  a 
I)utchnian's  funiily  willi  Saiir  Kraut  for  a  twel»e- 
Dionth.  With  surh  c»idence  before  us,  no  one 
need  doubt  the  fertility  of  our  soil. 

I'pwaids  of  twenty  laricties  of  apples  and  pears 
cballenited  the  special  attention  of  the  members. 
AmoiiK  them  were  the  St.  Germiiin  and  spice  butler 
pear,  various  kinds  of  pippins,  such  as  the  melton, 
i;olden,  Stc.  the  SpitzenberK.  the  wood  apple.  Hay's 
greening,  &c.  &.C.  We  regret  that  many  of  the 
best  flavoured  were  not  labelled,  and  could  not  be 
certainly  identified.  We  also  regret  that  the  names 
of  the  producers  were  not  furnished.  The  fruit 
was  said  to  be  principally  from  the  orchards  of  Bur- 
lington and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J.  and  from 
Philadelphia  and  Hueks  counties,  Pennsylvania. 

In  concluding  this  hasty  and  imperlee'  notice, 
ne  would  return  our  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  so- 
ciety, to  such  persons  as  have  presented  specimens 
of  their  horticultural  products,  and  express  a  hope 
that  others  will  follow  so  worthy  an  example, 
which  cannot  fail,  if  generally  adopted,  of  becom- 
ing the  means  of  collecting  much  iuformatioo  of 
practical  utility. 


THE  GRAPE. 
J.  S.  Skisser,  Bearerdam,  Fa.,  10  mo.  i:,  I8!8. 

RetpecUd  Friend, — I  observe  in  the  last  Farmer, 
in  account  of  some  grape  seed  presented  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  Philadelphia,  of  the  name  of  Sam'l  Webb, 
with  a  request  that  some  of  them  might  be  plaated 
at  the  distance  of  1"  4.t'  S.  of  that  place.  As  I  live 
about  that  far  from  Philadelphia  and  have  turned 
my  attention  in  some  degree  to  th^  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  I  have  concluded  to  apply  for  a  few,  if 
they  are  not  aM  distributed.  I  will  pay  attention  Vo 
tbem,  and  report  my  success,  if  nothing  prevent. 

I  would  be  glad  to  see  something  in  the  Farmer 
respecting  the  proper  manner  of  planting  grape 
seed,  so  as  to  insure  success.  It  would  also,  no 
doubt,  be  gratifying  to  many  others  of  your  sub- 
•cribers.  I  have  been  making  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject for  some  time,  but  have  not  derived  any  thing 
•atisfactory. 

Respectfully,  thy  friend, 

THOS.  S.  PLEASANTS. 

[JVote  by  the  Editor. — The  grape  seed  had  all 
been  given  to  the  Society  here  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine;  they  were  few  in  number.  Should  Mr. 
Weill)  see  this,  he  will  doubtless  send  a  few  more. 
The  information  requested  will  be  promptly  pub- 
lished when  received.] 


SALSAFY,  OR  VEGETABLE  OYSTER. 

This  plant,  Tragopo^on  porrifolivm,  is  bieiini.il, 
and  the  root  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  real  oyster. 
It  is  of  easy  cultivation  in  a  deep  rich  soil.  'J'he 
young  plants  are  not  so  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
insects,  as  most  other  biennials.  The  roots  are 
white,  and  shaped  like  a  parsnip.  They  may  be 
taken  up  late  in  the  autumn,  and  secured  in  moist 
tanit  from  the  air;  or  be  suffered  to  remain  out, 
and  dug  up  when  wanted.  Every  lover  of  oysters 
who  lives  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  shore,  will  wi^h 
to  cultivate  this  plant  after  he  has  once  eaten  them, 
when  properly  prepared  for  the  table. 

Mnde  of  cohliwe.  —  Wash  the  roots,  and  cut  them 
transversely  into  ihin  pieces;  boil  Ihem  in  a  little 
water,  or  milk  and  wat^r;  when  boiled  soft,  mash 
them,  and  thicken  (he  whole  wilb  flour,  to  some  de- 
gree of  stilTness;  then  fry  tbem  in  the  fat  of  salt 
pork  or  butter.    They  are  a  luxury.        [.V.  V.  /'or. 


Disease  of  Silk  Worms,  anp  its  Cuiik. 

Ill  the  southern  parts  of  France  where  silk  worms 
are  raised,  it  is  very  eomnion  to  observe  the  Insects 
atlaeUed  by  a  disease  called  the  jaundice,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  colour  acquired  by  them.  Very  care- 
ful examination  is  coiiliniinlly  made  for  the  disco- 
very of  such  worms  as  may  be  attacked  by  it,  that 
they  may  be  removed,  lest  the  disease,  being  con- 
tn^jious,  should  spread  to  llie  others. 

'1  he  Abbe  F.ysserie,  of  Carpentras,  liad  recourse 
to  a  remedy  in  these  cases,  which,  though  appa- 
rently dangerous,  bad  been  warranted  by  the  suc- 
cess of  twenty  years.  He  used  to  powder  bis  worms 
over  with  quiek-lime  by  means  of  a  silk  sieve;  he 
then  i;ave  tlicm  mulberry  leaves  moistened  with  a 
few  drops  of  wine,  and  the  insects  instantly  set 
about  devouring  the  leaves  with  an  eagerness  which 
they  did  not  usually  show.  Not  one  of  the  hurdles 
upon  which  he  raised  his  worms,  appeared  infected 
wilh  the  jaundice.  It  was  at  first  supposed,  that 
the  cocoons  of  silk  were  injured  by  this  process, 
this,  hoivevcr,  is  not  the  case,  and  his  method  of 
practice  is  now  adopted  generally  in  the  department 
of  Vaucluse.  [Bud.  Vnia.    D.  viii.  360. 


INTEXLIVAL  I»IFROVE»XZ3MT. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  UANAL. 
We  are  much  gratified  to  learn,  from  an  authen- 
tic source,  that  this  S|:lendid  work  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching its  completion.  A  few  days  more  and 
the  water  will  be  let  into  the  eastern  division,  which 
extends  from  the  river  Delaware  to  the  west  of  the 
summit  bridge.  The  western  ilivision  will  shortly 
experience  the  same  happy  issue,  the  major  part  of 
It  having  been  finished  for  some  months,  and  little 
remaining  to  be  accomplished. 

We  further  understand  that  immense  quantities 
of  lumber,  and  other  articles,  are  already  preparing 
on  the  Susquehanna,  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
opening  of  this  canal.  Arrangements  are  also  mak- 
ing to  pass  two  lines  of  steam  boats  between  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  by  the  same  route. 

Among  the  many  advantages  which  our  city  is 
destined  to  experience  from  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal,  not  the  least  is  that  of  a  copious 
and  seasonable  supply  of  pine  and  other  wood. — 
The  immense  demand,  occasioned  by  the  steam- 
boats, has  caused  the  destruction  of  most  of  the 
forests  bordering  on  the  Delaware,  and  the  price  of 
pine  wood  has  accordingly  advanced  to  83-75  and 
even  §4.00  per  cord;  while  on  the  extensive  shores 
of  the  vast  Chesapeake  the  supplies  are  of  an  extent 
scarcely  to  be  calculated,  and  the  article  so  cheap 
that  it  can  be  purchased,  deliverable  at  the  western 
tide  lock,  at  J-ilii.  It  is  believed,  by  gentlemen 
conversant  wilh  the  subj.-ct,  (hat  from  SO.OOn  to 
100,000  cords  of  this  useful  fuel  will  annually  [lass 
through  the  canal  for  the  Philadelphia  market,  af- 
fording a  handsome  revenue  to  the  stockholders; 
for,  supposing  the  company  to  charge  no  Riore  than 
fifty  cents  a  cord  for  toll,  a  rale  which  its  appa- 
rent owners  can  well  atl'ord  to  pay,  the  revenue  to 
the  canal  fiom  this  source  alone,  will  be  from  forty 
to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.         [Phita.  Aurora. 


INLAND  NAVIGATION. 
Much  has  been  said,  at  diflerenl  limej,  for  seve- 
ral years  past,  upon  the  importance  of  opening  a 
navigable  communication  between  the  chain  of 
western  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  through  the  Fox 
and  Ouiconsiu  rivers.  No  means  of  information, 
however,  has  been  accessible  to  the  public,  by 
which  the  actual  merits  of  the  project  could  be 
fairly  underslood.  It  has  long  been  known,  in  ge- 
neral terms,  that  these  two  rivers  head  near  to  each 
other,  and  that,  at  high  water,  canoes  have  passed 


from  one   to    the  other;    but   more   (hiin   this  wui 
scarcely  under.'tood.     The   indefinite  grogrnphicul 
accounts  ofthe  r'-^ion  in  ipic^lion,  h.ivc  hern  chief- 
ly acquired  frnin  hunters  and  traders,  who  too  frc 
queiiliy    withhold    facia,   from    molivrt    of   policy, 
when  their  business  pursuits  would  be  injured  by 
ili(.cl()sure«,  and  thus  the  natural  advantages  of  Ihe 
country  remained  unex|ilained.  The  "Miner's  .lour 
nal,"  (a  new  paper  that  we  have  noticed  in  •  recent 
article,)  at  Galena,  Illinois,  has   taken    up  the  sub 
jerl  with  spirit,  and   furniblics  much  useful  know- 
ledge of  the  surrounding  country.     The  following 
is  Ihe  language  of  that  print: 

"We  believe  there  is  not  a  point  upon  Ihe  globe, 
where  so  little  human  labour  as  would  be  .  -quired 
to  complete  this  work,  would  be  pruduclive  of  so 
stupendous  eircct.  'I'he  trifling  expense  of  culling 
a  canal  through  a  perfectly  level  plain,  the  dislancc 
oi  six  mi7e»,  would  open  Ihe  most  easy,  direct  and 
facile  water  commuiiicalion  between  the  eastern 
slates  and  the  whole  valley  of  (he  Mississippi.  It 
would  be  like  connecting  two  large  continents:  yes, 
completing  this  link  in  the  grand  chaip  of  nature, 
wouhj  cfl'ectually  encircle  Ibe  United  States  with 
navigable  waters." 

The  editor  supposes,  that  a  small  garrison  of 
United  States'  troops,  posted  at  the  portage,  might 
complete  Ihe  work  in  a  few  months,  without  ex- 
pense. Upon  the  location  for  a  military  post,  the 
editor  observes: 

"We  conceive  this  point  to  be  one  of  the  most 
eligible  situations  for  a  garrison  on  the  western  wa- 
ters; a  point  from  which  transportation  of  troops, 
or  military  stores,  may  be  made  do\cn  either  river, 
at  any  season  of  the  year;  and  is  equi  distant  from 
Prairie  du  Chien  and  Green  bay,  and  on  the  ex- 
treme northern  boundary  limits  of  the  mineral 
country.  Thus  situated,  it  would  be  the  most  for- 
midable and  protecting  safeguard  against  Indian 
hostilities  upon  the  inhabitants  who  are  settled  in 
the  mining  district." 

This  district  embraces  an  area  of  about  tvoenty 
Owmand  a^umre  mt/«,  and  is  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams  that  flow  through  it.  Among  these 
are  Blue  river,  and  one  or  two  smaller  streams, 
which,  runnins  northwest,  fall  into  the  Ouisconsin: 
Rock,  Great,  Plalle,  Fever,  Menomine,  Sissinewa, 
Suiall-pox,  .\pplc  and  Plum  rivers,  and  Rush  creek, 
all  falling  into  the  Mississippi.  Rock  river  rises  in 
three  branches,  and  continues  thus  distinct  for  nine- 
ty miles,  before  uniting  in  one.  Nearly  all  these 
streams  rise  in  high  lands,  and  pursue  their  courses 
over  rocky  bottoms,  of  rapid  descent,  until  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  when  they  become 
deep,  sluggish,  and  navigable.  The  Ouisconsin, 
being  less  rapid  in  ils  descent  than  the  others,  is 
navigable  in  high  water  for  steam  boats,  nearly  or 
quite  up  to  the  point  of  the  proposed  canal.  Seve- 
ral of  the  remaining  streams  allbrd,  in  Iheir  de- 
scent, many  sites  for  mills  and  other  machinery. 

The  mining  district,  as  it  is  denominated,  aflbrds 
lead,  in  any  supposed  quantity,  equal  in  value  to 
that  from  any  part  of  the  world;  and  the  canal  of 
.six  miles  once  completed,  thai  mineral  will  be 
brought  from  Ihe  mines  whence  it  is  raised,  on  Fe 
ver  river,  lo  our  wharves,  by  a  continuous  water 
communication.  From  this  point,  the  Eric  canal 
«ill  convey  if  to  the  tide  waters  of  Ihe  .Mlantir, 
thus  placing  it  in  reach  <it  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  tide  of  eiiiigralion  which  is  rolling  into  Ihe 
regions  of  the  west,  is  each  day  augmeiiliiig  the 
demand  for  such  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  as 
can  only  be  procured  fnuii  the  sea  roast  These 
supplies  are  now  mostly  oblain*d  at  New  Vork.and 
lo  reach  their  deslinalion,  arc  sent  lo  New  Orleans 
coastwise,  whence  they  ascend  by  slow  and  expen- 
sive routes,  Ihe  rapiil  weslcrii  rivers.  All  Ibis  pro- 
perty, when  the  water  commuiiicalion  is  fully  open, 
will  find  ils  way,  through  the  Erie  canal,  the  wes- 
tern lakes,  to  Green  bay,  and  thence,  by  the  Fox 
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and  Ouisconsin  rivers  to  (he  place  of  its  consump- 
lion.  The  great  saving  in  lime,  transportation  and 
risk,  will  insure  this  result;  and  the  advantages, 
hoth  of  a  national  and  state  character,  offered  by 
the  proposed  work,  are  such  as  should  rouse  to  im- 
mediate exertion.  I'vcn  now  the  voyage  by  the 
canal  and  lakes  is  often  made,  as  boats  can  cross 
the  six  mile  flat  in  high  water;  and  the  Galena  ma- 
rine li.«t,  now  before  us,  notes  the  arrival  of  a  Mac- 
kina  boat,  via  Green  bay,  with  goods  from  New 
York!  [Bujj'atoe  Journal. 


LADIES'  HHVATLTHflENT. 

(From  Liltell's  Religious  Magazine.) 
The  Helleborous  Niger — or  Christmas  Rose* 
When  nature  hides  her  lovely  face 

Beneath  a  snowy  veil, 
And,clasp'd  in  winter's  cold  embrace. 
Her  changing  beauties  fail; 

There  is  a  wild  and  simple  Qower 

Unfolds  its  partial  bloom, 
'I'o  cheer  the  solitary  hour. 

And  cheat  it  of  its  gloom. 

A  little' monitor  design'd 

By  providence  divine, 
To  be.im  instruction  on  the  mind 

That  wanders  near  its  shrine- 

From  earth's  maternal  bosoni  brought, 

A  gem  to  genius  given, 
To  guide  the  current  of  his  thought. 

And  point  his  eye  to  heaven- 
Ami  knowledge,  unalloyed  as  this. 

From  wisdom's  self  acquir'd. 
Shall  rival  all  the  dubious  bliss. 

By  meaner  thoughts  inspir'd. 


The  wife  of  a  man  who  could  ill  afford  it,  having 
purchased  a  fashionable  hat,  said  to  her  husband, 
"JVly  dear,  do  you  think  my  bonnet  ii  of  more  than 
a  medium  size?"  "No  indeed,"  replied  the  hus- 
band, ■■!  should  say  it  is  nearer  the  size  called 
fools-cap.^' 


SrORTZZffO  OIiIO. 


(From  the  Hunting  Directory.) 
FOX  HOUNDS. 
Ertraordmary  speed  af  Fox  Hfwnds. —  Of  the  origin 
of  Hounds — The  Tnlhot  or  Blood  Hound,  the  Slag 
Uound,  the  Soulhern  Hound,  the  Beagle,  the  Fox 
Hound. —  The  Olfaclorij  Organs  of  the  Hound. — 
Of  the  Size,  Colour,  and  Breeding  of  Hounds,  S,-c. 

The  kennel  being  prepared,  its  tenants  of  course 
form  the  next  suhjert  for  consideration.  'I'hc  breed 
ing  of  hounds  demands  the  utmost  attention  of  the 
sportsman;  and  I  am  inclined  to  lliink,  that,  up  to 
the  present  period,  it  has  not  i)oen  thoroughly  un- 
derstood: I  am  of  opinion  that  we  have  not  reached 
the  acme  of  perfection  in  this  respect,  although  I 
am  aware  that  extraordinary  houtids  have  occa- 
sionally made  their  appeariince,  whose  performan- 
ces are  to  be  found  recurdc-d  in  several  publications, 
and  who  have  tlierclure  olilained  a  triumphant  im- 
mortality lliiou;;li  the  medium  of  the  press.  For 
instance,  two  hounds  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Bar- 
ry, (then  master  of  the  Cheshire  hounds,)  Bluecap 


"This  beautiful  plant  grows  wild  on  the  Apponino 
and  other  mountaiin,  priferriiig  such  as  are  rocky.  II 
tlie  weather  be  mild,  it  will  (lower  in  our  gardens  in 
liie  open  border,  in  December  and  Januarj;  unfolding 
iu  delicate  blossoms  among  tJie  earliest  heralds  of  the 
spring. 


and  Wanton,  became  celebrious  for  uncomiuon 
speed:  they  are  said  to  have  run  a  drag  "frona  the 
Rubbing  House  at  Newmarkel-tovvn-end,  to  the 
Rubbing  House  at  the  starting-post  of  the  Beacon 
course,  in  a  few  seconds  more  than  eight  minutes," 
beating  two  capital  hounds  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.  Meynell.  Merkin,  a  fox-hound  bitch,  bred  by 
the  late  Colonel  Thornton,  ran  a  trial  of  four  miles, 
which  she  performed  in  seven  minutes  and  half  a 
second.  JSIadcap  was  another  famous  hound  be- 
longing to  the  same  gentleman;  as  also  Lounger, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  fox-hound  of  his 
time.  "Madcap,  at  two  years  old,  challenged  all 
England  for  500  guineas.  Lounger,  brother  to 
Madcap,  did  the  same  at  four  years  old-  The  chal- 
lenge was  accepteil,  and  a  bet  made  for  200  gui- 
neas, to  run  Mr.  Meynell's  Pillager;  the  parties 
were  also  allowed  to  start  any  other  hound  of  Mr. 
Meynell's,  and  Lounger  was  to  beat  both;  but,  upon 
Lounger  being  seen  at  Tattersall's  by  many  of  the 
first  sportsmen,  his  bone  and  form  were  so  capital 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  pay  forfeit,  which  was 
done  by  giving  Col.  'I'hornton  a  pair  of  gold  cou- 
ples." These,  however,  are  instances  merely  of 
extraordinary  speed,  which  is  certainly  highly  ne- 
cessary in  a  fox-hound;  yet,  there  are  other  quali- 
ties, and  superior  olfactory  organs  in  particular, 
which  ought  to  be  considered  as  equally  indispen- 
sable. 

All  the  ramifications  of  the  hound  which  we  at 
present  possess,  sprung  from   one   and  the  same 
source,  namely,  the    Talbot,  or  old  English  blood- 
hound.*    These  dogs  are  noticed  by  our  immortal 
bard,  who   represents  them  as  "crook-kneed  and 
dewlapt,  like  Thessalian   bulls."     8hakspeare,  it  is 
well  known,  was  prosecuted  for  deer-stealing,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy;  and  as  the  Talbot,  or  something 
nearly  allied  to  the  Talbot,  was  used  at  this  period 
by  deer-stealers,  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  them.     Crook-kneed  is  not  a  flattering  recom- 
mendation in  a  hound,  nor  is  such  a  circumstance 
noticed  by  Somervile,  who  thus  describes  the  Tal- 
bot:— 
"But  if  Ih'  amphibious  otter  be  thy  chase, 
Or  stately  stag,  that  o'er  the  woodland  reigns, 
Or  if  t'harmoiiious  thunder  of  the  field 
Delight  thy  ravished  ears,  the  deep-flew'd  hound 
Bred  up  with  care,  strong,  heavy,  slow,  but  sure; 
Whose  ears  down  hanging  from  his  thick  round  head 
Shall  sweep  the  morning  dew,  whose  clanging  voice 
Awake  the  mountain  echo  in  her  cell, 
And  shake  the  forests:    the  bold  Talbot  kind. 
Of  these  the  prime  as  white  Alpine  snows, 
And  great  their  use  of  old." 

It  is  very  probable  that  neither  Shakspeare  nor 
Somervile  was  so  inlitnately  acquainted  with  the 
Talbot,  as  to  render  either  of  their  descriptions  per- 
fectly accurate.  As  to  the  dewlap  noticed  by  the 
former,  we  see  a  striking  approach  to  this  in  many 
of  the  dec|)-mouthed  hounds  of  the  present  day; 
which  an  old  sporting  friend  was  wont  to  denomi- 
iiale,  significantly  enough,  '•throaty  dogs." 

Those  s|)eciniens  of  the  'I'albot,  or  at  least  of  a 
near  approach  to  the  'J'alhot,  which  have  fallen 
under  my  observation,  were  animals  of  great  size, 
in  height  about  twciily-scven  inches,  bony  and  pow- 
erful. Their  heads  and  ears  were  very  lar;;e,\vilh 
much  loose  skin  or  leather  about  the  nioulh,  and 
the  nose  much  more  obtuse  than  pointed.  'I'heir 
countenances  were  expressive  of  a  solemn  sagacity, 
which  rendered  Ihein  highly  interesting  and  even 

'  A  very  different  animal  from  the  blood-hound  em- 
ployed by  the  .Spaniards  in  the  \Vest  Indies,  to  hunt  llic 
runaway  negroes.  The  Spanish  blood-hound  is  a  large 
ferocious  animal,  with  small  pointed  cars,  and  very  in- 
ferior olfactory  organs;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  in  all 
intricate  cases,  they  arc  accompuiiied  by  a  smaller  dog, 
called  a  finder.  I'or  a  further  illustration  of  this  sub- 
ject, we  refer  the  reader  to  Dallas^  History  of  tht  Maroon 
fVar. 


majestic.  Voice  very  deep  and  sonorous.  In  colour 
they  were  inclining  to  what  may  be  called  the  dark 
tan,  though  Somervile  seems  to  think  (I  believe  er- 
roneously,) that  white  was  the  distinguishing  colour 
of  the  prime  Talbot. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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KENTUCKY. 
.2  gloomy  picture,  and  a  powerful  exhortation  to  re- 
form. J 
[^The  following  extract  is  fronn  an  editorial  ar-  i 
tide  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette.  One  who  writes  so 
fluently,  doubtless  sees  clearly;  and  hence  the  more 
serious  and  worthy  of  the  regard  of  her  statesmen, 
i"  the  declaration  that  "Kentucky  at  this  moment  is 
in  a  icorse  cnndilion,  notwillistanding  her  natural  nd- 
tuntages,  than  any  state  west  nf  the  Allegany."  Tbn 
averment,  by  a  competent  judge  on  the  spot,  ami 
evidently  alive  to  the  welfare  and  honour  of  tjj.' 
slate,  will  excite  the  wonder  and  the  sympathy  of 
all  who  know,  as  all  do  know,  that  no  state  in  tin- 
Union  can  boast  of  men  of  more  ardent  patriotism, 
more  resolute  and  enterprising  in  their  personal 
character,  nor  of  more  active  minds.  VV'henco, 
then,  the  perversion  of  these  noble  qualities?  \\c 
dare  not  give  it  as  a  "sign,"  but  we  may  mention 
it  as  a  fact,  that  in  no  western  or  southern  state 
are  there  so  few  subscribers  to  the  American  Far- 
mer as  in  Kentucky.] 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  select  that  spot  of 
earth,  where,  in  our  opinion,  man  could  live  free 
and  happy,  we  would  unhesitatingly  point  to  Wes- 
tern America — to  the  states  west  of  the  Allegany 
mountains,  and  situated  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Here  nature  has  kindly  furnished  all 
that  is  requisite  to  the  happiness  of  man.  Here, 
ive  have  every  advantage  of  soil  and  climate.  But 
a  few  years  ago,  this  extensive  region  was  the  abode 
of  !*av?.ges,  and  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts:  now,  it  is 
the  seat  of  science  and  civilization.  Where  once 
the  savage  roamed  in  all  his  native  pride,  is  now 
the  residence  of  civilized  man — cities,  towns,  vil- 
lages and  churches,  have  been  reared  in  places  that 
were  once  rude  and  uninhabited  wilds. 

Among  the  western  states,  Kentucky  justly  oc- 
cupies a  proud  and  distinguished  rank.  During 
the  late  war,  her  sons  marched  with  alacrity  against 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  by  their  bravery 
acquired  for  themselves  immortal  renown — renown 
that  will  last  after  the  present  generation  shall  have 
passed  away,  and  will  constitute  a  source  of  pride 
and  gratification  that  will  nerve  the  arm  of  the  fu- 
ture warrior,  and  animate  him  in  fighting  for  his 
country's  liberties  and  rights.  But  why  this  digres- 
sion? With  all  our  advantages  of  soil  and  climate, 
our  younger  sisters  of  the  west,  are  greatly  in  ad- 
vance of  us  in  works  of  internal  im[>rovements,  in 
roads,  canals,  &.c.  Look  at  Ohio,  her  roads  and 
canals.  Is  it  not  enough  to  produce  the  deepest 
raorlificalion,  that  this  young  member  of  the  Union 
should  have  so  far  outstripped  us  in  great  and  im- 
portant public  iiiiprovemenls.  With  the  exception 
of  the  little  canal  at  the  fall.s  of  Ohio,  which  is  now 
almost  completed,  we  have  not  a  single  work  that 
merits  the  name  of  a  public  improvement.  Our 
roads  in  winter  are  almost  im|iassahle.  No  efforts 
are  making  to  improve  them.  About  what  have  we 
been  enRaged  for  the  last  ten  years?  We  answer, 
quarrelling  among  oui.«elvcs,  about  matters  of  com- 
paratively but  liitle  importance.  Whilst  the  mem- 
bers of  our  legislature  should  have  been  devising 
ways  and  means  to  improve  our  roads,  establish  a 
system  of  education,  &c.,  they  have  been  engaged 
in  disputing  about  the  relief  system,  the  new  and 
old  court,  filling  the  country  with  confusion  and 
splitting  the  people  into  factions.    In  the  raeantiine. 


i<o.  so.— Vol.  10.1 
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liuiulri-ila  of  our  iiuliislrious  ami  eiiliT|iriMiiK  cili- 
rtn*  liiive  been  driven  to  seek  lioiiics  in  our  young 
»nd  flourishiiiR  sister  states.  Kentucky  at  lliis  mo- 
ment is  in  a  worse  comiition.  nolwillisl.-xmling  lier 
natural  advantages,  than  any  slate  west  of  llic  Al- 

lf(:any. 

I'o  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  the  decline  of 
a  state  that  onee  promi.^eil  to  become  so  preat  and 
flourishing?  We  answer  to  our  own  >u|iincness. 
Let  us  aw.ikc  from  our  lethargy— let  us  cordially 
unite  in  support  of  those  measures  which  seem  to 
be  best  calculated  to  redeem  us  from  our  present 
condition,  and  Kentucky  will  quickly  assume  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  interesiinf;  aspect. 

Have  we  no  public  spirited  citizens?  Men,  who 
look  more  to  the  interest  of  their  country,  than  to 
their  own  personal  ags;randizemcnl?  \Vc  certainly 
have.  These  are  the  men  that  we  should  now  se- 
lect to  till  our  public  oliices.  Men  of  liberal  and 
comprehensive  views,  who  are  ardently  devoted  to 
the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  their 
country. 

COTTON  MACHINERY. 

To  tht  Editors  of  the  Js'alional  Intelligencer: 

Machinery  for  spinning  cotton  was  put  into  ope- 
ration at  Pawtuckct,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1790, by 
Mr.  Samuel  Slater.  This  was  but  twenty  years 
after  its  invention  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  For 
seventeen  years  the  progress  of  the  business  was 
extremely  slow,  for  up  to  January,  1807,  there  were 
but  4000  spindles  in  operation. 

Almy  Brown  and  Slater's  mill,  at  Pawluck- 

et,      .  .  .  .         spindlu.  1000 

Wilkinson,  Green  &.  Co.      "      do.  1000 

Pawtucket  Manufacturing  Co.    do.  400 

Coventry  Manufacturing  Co.,  Coventry,         600 
Union  Mill,  Cranston,  .  700 

Smitbfield  Manufacturing  Co.,  SmithCeld,      400 

4000 
In  October,  1815,  with  a  view  to  the  tariff  of 
IS16,  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of  cot- 
ton spindles  in  operation  within  thirty  luiles  of  Pro- 
vidence was  made,  and  they  were  found  to  amount 
to  130,000,  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed 
to  29,000  bales.  In  18-20,  the  whole  number  of 
spindles  in  the  whole  country,  was  estimated  at 
265,643.  This  appears  by  the  returns  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  In  1820,  there  were  in  Rhode 
Island  63,472.  In  January,  1826,  an  accurate  ac- 
count from  the  books  of  the  diH'erent  mills,  makes 
the  number  in  operation  163,840.  The  number  in 
operation,  wilhin  thirty  miles  of  Providence,  is 
517,542.  The  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  one 
year  by  that  number  of  spindles,  is  18.171.500  lbs. 
or  5C,77S  bales,  320  lbs.  to  the  bale.  Thirty-seven 
thousand  hales  were  imported  into  Providence,  and 
the  residue  into  Norwich,  Bristol,  Warren,  Troy, 
and  Taunton.  The  whole  number  of  spindles  m 
the  country,  I  have  no  certain  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. From  my  own  knowledge  of  the  number  and 
eilent  of  the  establishments  in  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  from  informa- 
tion derived  from  various  sources,  in  relation  to 
other  states,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  district  within 
thirty  miles  of  Providence  contains  one  quarter  of 
the  spindles  in  the  country.  This  would  make  the 
whole  number  1,270,168,  and  the  quantity  of  cot- 
tun  consumed,  72,686,000  lbs.,  equal  to  227,112 
bales.  There  are  various  opinions,  however,  on 
this  >.ubject.  Some  think  that  the  district  referred 
to  does  not  contain  more  than  one  fifth,  and  others 
that  it  contained  onelhird  of  the  machinery  of  the 
eounlry.  The  latter  is  the  safest,  and  would 
make  the  consumption  of  1827,  170,381  bales,  or 
54.514,500  lbs.  and  the  number  of  spindles  952.626. 
Should  the  increase  of  machinery  ior  the  ensuing 
twelve  years,  correspond  with    the  increase  from 


ISJO  lo  l."i2s,  it  would    bo  suHicienl  to  coiisunic  all 
the  cotton  now  gruwn  in  the  couiitty. 

A  thousand  spindles  reipiire,  on  an  average,  41 
persons  within  the  factory.  All  the  machinery  in 
the  country  reiiuire  but  39,031  persons,  ptii;cipally 
women  and  children.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  within  the  mills,  arc  suflTicient  to  spin  and 
weave  l,OUl),tlOO  bales  of  cotton  annually — more 
than  is  at  present  grown. 

The  average  wages  of  1000  spindles,  is  J6000, 
equal  to  $5,712,000  for  the  952,000  spindles  now  in 
operation. 

The  number  of  persons  indirectly  employed  can- 
not be  accurately  ascertained.  It  much  exceeds, 
lioivever,  those  employed  within  the  mills. 

The  imports  into  the  town  of  Providence  during 
lSi7,  may  give  you  some  light  on  that  point — 
36,4(14  bales  of  cotton;  99,369  barrels  of  Hour; 
47.1,704  bushels  of  corn  Iron)  the  middle  and  south- 
ern states;  and  326  vessels  of  lumber,  from  Maine, 
are  among  the  larger  articles. 

It  will  require  17,000  tons  of  coal  to  warm  the 
mills  and  shops  now  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton.  The  increased  safety  of  that  kind  of 
fuel  recommends  it  so  strongly,  that  it  is  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of  wood.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  materials  composing  the  dyes  for  printing, 
consist  of  more  than  twenty  different  kinds.  The 
principal  are  indigo,  madder,  sumac,  sugar  of  lead, 
ashes,  vitroils,  S>.c.  It  is  conlidently  slated  by  an 
intelligent  manufacturer,  that  the  freight  on  madder 
alone  much  exceeds  the  freight  upon  English  cali- 
coes. It  is  undeniable  that  the  freight  paid  on  all 
the  materials  for  bleaching  and  dying,  is  more  than 
double  the  freight  upon  English  calicoes. 

Many  of  the  materials  are  grown  or  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  by  the  aid  of  a  protecting 
duty;  and  the  prices  have  become  much  more  re- 
duced than  on  articles  for  which  we  depend  on  for- 
eign nations.  Oil  of  vitriol,  four  years  since,  was 
seven  cents — it  is  now  four;  a  similar  reduction 
has  taken  place  upon  blue  vitriol,  alum,  and  most 
chemicals. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  state,  that,  by  the 
present  law,  a  square  yard  of  calico,  worth  perhaps 
50  per  cent,  more  than  before  it  was  bleached  and 
printed,  pays  a  less  duty  than  in  the  brown  state. 

Every  square  yard  is  estimated  at  SO  cents,  and  a 
duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  imposed  upon  that, 
making  7i  cents  in  the  brown  state.  Let  the  same 
piece  of  cloth  be  bleached  and  printed,  and  it  will 
shrink  about  three  inches  in  width,  and  pay  a  duty 
of  f.6  89  cents  only. 

On  a  piece  of  calico  cloth,  in  the  brown,  28  inches 
wide,  the  duty  will  be  §5  67  cents.  The  same 
piece  when  bleached,  will  be  25  3-4  inches  wide, 
and  the  duly  §5  22;  making  a  difference  of  nearly 
half  a  cent  a  yard  less  on  the  finished  than  on  the 
unfinished  article.  The  American  printer  has  on 
the  other  hand,  a  pretty  heavy  duty  to  pay  on  most 
of  the  materials  for  dying  and  bleaching. 
Vcrv  respectfully,  &c. 

JOHN  W^HIPPLE. 

Washington,  March  13,  1S28. 


^z^^  i^Aw.mi^iS,^ 


Baltimore,  Frid.iy,  December  13,  1838. 


8>- Now  that  the  Presidential  election  is  decided, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  people  «\ill  turn  their  at- 
tention more  immediately  lo  their  hou.sehold  and 
domestic  affairs,  and  see  whether  there  is  not  room 
for  reform  in  their  habits  of  living,  in  their  modes 
of  farming,  in  their  domestic  animals — whether  by 
earnest  associations  and  conferences  for  these  ends, 
something  may  not  be  done  lo  ensure  for  their 
children  better  educations  at  less  expense;  whether 


the  tune  which  I*  •.pent  in   eager  scHtcli  alter  tran- 
sient popularity,  li,id  nut  belter  be  given  to  the  cul- 
ture of  their  utvn  minds,  nnil  in  impru\  ing  the  moral 
coiKlition  and  social  qualities  of  thine  whunc  happi' 
iiess    may  be  immedialely   inlliiinced  by  their  exer- 
tions ami  their  example.     It  strikes  us  that  murh  of 
the    complaint    about  haril   times  ami    unu«ual  din 
tress,  grows  out  of  circumstances   which   arc   nut 
sulBciently  adverted  to.     Society,  especially  in  th« 
slave  slates,  where   the  while  populalion   has   not 
been  accustomed  to  manual  labour,  presents  to  the 
eye  of  the  reflecting  observer,  the  picture  of  a  con- 
linual  struggle  between  their  (iride  and  their  desti- 
ny.    We  do  not  know  that   we  can  make  ouiselvei 
understood.    Let  us  sec.    A  continual  and  very  strik- 
ing average  tendency  is  in  progress  towards  a  slate  of 
comparative  poverty;  a  state  in  which  the  men  and 
the  women,  the  father  and  the  mother,  the  sons  and 
the  daughters,  must  actuatly  iror/i  for  their  subsis- 
tence.    Yet  this  irresistible  tendency,  growing  out 
of  the  oft  and  again  repeated  division  of  estates  is 
not  accompanied  with  that  change  in  the  habits  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  action,  which  tntiatJinaUy 
result  from  it.     The  progress  towards  very  limited 
means,  and  the  necessity  that  will  force  itself  upon 
us  to  abandon  superfluities  and  luxuries  is  fialer 
than  the  perception  of  that  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  existing  and  rising  generation.     They  seem  as 
if  they  were  afraid  to  look  facts  boldly  in  the  face, 
and  at  once  adapt   their  modes  of  living  to  their 
circumscribed  resources.     A  father  of  ten  children 
for  example,  possessed  we  will  say  of  an  ample 
fortune,  enough  to  live  in  affluence — to  drive  his 
coach  and  pair;  to  drink  his  pint  a  day  of  good 
honest   Madeira   (a   not   unenviable  privilege;)  to 
keep  his  extra  horses  and  extra  servants,  with  beds 
and  stables  for  as  many  kind  neighbours  as  choose  to 
favour  him  with  their  society.     His  wife  and  daugh- 
ters had  a  carle  blanche  to  get  whatever  they  fan; 
cied  at  some  neighbouring  store;  but  his  bospit.ility 
and  his  expenses  made  it  impossible   to  accumulalt 
— fortunate  if  he  could  make  both  ends  meet.     He 
dies,  and  leaves  his  lands,  his  negroes,  his  horses, 
his  cattle,  his  sheep,  and  even  his  silver  spoons,  to 
be  divided  into  {en  equal  parts  amongst  his  children. 
They  have  been  unaccustomed  to  labour  and  hard- 
ship— they  all  strive  to   live  on  in  the  same  way — 
they  are  forever  looking  back  to  what  they  were — 
they  dare    not    contemplate  the  change    that    has 
ensued;  they  would  fain  indulge  in  every  luxury — 
they  would  be  generous  and   hospitable  even  when 
they  have  no  longer  the  means  of  being  Just:  and 
this  is  the  actual  and  irreversible  slate  of  American 
society  in  a  great  portion  of  our  country.     It  is  as 
we  have  said,  a  constant  struggle    between   pride 
and  necessity — a  habit  of  thinking  and  of  living  on  a 
scale  above  instead  of  beloxc  their  resources;   and 
this  is  the  true  source  of  much  of  the  mortification 
and  distress  which   arc  ascribed   by  pride  and   re- 
sentment, and    false    views,  to    other    causes.      It 
would  be  much  wiser  to   look  ahead,  to  anticipate 
the  changes  of  fortune  that   springs  directly  from 
the  operation  of  our  laws  regulating  descents,  and 
accommodate  ourselves  before  hand  to  the  circum- 
stances that  await  us — hut  "hope  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast,"  suggesting  the  trulh  that  "Man 
never  is;   but  always  lu  he  blessed." 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  hold  meetings  in  every 
neighbourhood,  and  lo  resolve  to  sustain  each  other 
in  the  practice  of  all  honourable  frugality,  and  to 
establish  in  each  family  the  practice  of  reading 
aloud  every  night,  for   at   least   one    hour,  not   the 


garbage  to  be  found  in  a  slang-whanging  village 
parlizan  paper,  but  from  some  useful  book.  Where 
there  are  children  the  reading  might  be  done  by 
them  with  double  advantage. 


The  people  of  Nottoway  county,  in  Virginia, 
have  met,  and  published  in  the  Richmond  Enqui- 
rer, a  strong  remonstrance  against  the  tarifi,  which 
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concludes  willi  llie  lulloiving  re3ululjuii!<,  ^jome  of 
whicli  uiigbt  be  practised  nitb  singular  benctit 
crery  where. 

With  these  vicivs  of  the  tariff,  we,  the  people  of 
Nottoway,  deem  it  our  duty,  as  good  and  lawful 
citizens,  to  evince  our  opposition  (o  its  principles, 
and  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  honouriilile  and  con- 
stitutional means  within  our  power,  lo  counteract 
its  effects  and  hasten  its  repeal.  Therefore,  re- 
solved, 

1.  That  we  do  approve  of,  and  will  most  cordially 
co-operate  in  the  resolutions  adopli/d  by  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  different  parts  of  the  stale,  lo  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  tariff. 

i-  That  we  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  manufacture 
our  own  clolhiliK,  encourage,  generally,  domestic 
manufactures,  and  discourage  the  introduction  into 
the  state  of  any  conmiodily,  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  ^ny  state  that  lias,  or  shall  hereaf- 
ter sanction  the  violation  of  our  Constitution,  by 
means  of  an  op|)rcssive  tariff. 

3.  That  we  wdl,  in  our  household  and  plantation 
affairs,  practice  the  most  rigiil  economy;  will  raise, 
and  encourage  our  neighbours  lo  raise,  such  hogs, 
horses,  and  olher  live  stock,  as  may  he  necessary 
for  us,  and  will  adopt  every  practicable  means  ol' 
curtailing  our  expenses,  and  rendering  ourselves  in- 
dependent of  those  who  are  imposing  upon  us 
"burdens  difiicult  to  be  borne." 

4.  'I'hat  we  will  encourage  and  patronize  the  es- 
tablishment amongst  us,  of  such  permanent  public 
factories  and  trading  concerns,  and  such  only,  as 
are  calculated  to  lessen  the  exportation  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  the  importation  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. 

5.  That  we  deem  it  expedient  and  highly  desira- 
ble, and  earnestly  recommend  to  our  lellow  citi- 
zens, lo  form  neighbourhood  associiilions  for  the 
better  promoting  of  the  grand  object  of  our  present 
meeting. 

6.  That  we  will  support  our  representatives,  and 
co-operate  wilh  our  legislature  and  our  fellow  citi- 
zens generally,  in  all  legal  ami  con.tliliitional  mea- 
sures calculated  lo  relieve  us  from  the  evil  of  an 
oppressive  tariff. 

7.  That  though  we  consider  the  principles  of  the 
tariff  the  same  in  effect,  with  those  upon  which 
were  formerly  based  the  high  imposts  and  duties  of 
the  English  government,  which  led  to  the  war  of 
the  rcTolulion,  yet,  circumstances  being  different, 
we  should  adjudge  a  resort  lo  any  measures  of  vio- 
lence, in  the  cause  we  arc  now  advocating,  to  be 
both  inexpedient  and  unconstilutional. 

The  foregoing  prcanible  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  ado|)led,  and  ordered  to  be  furnished 
for  publication  in  the  Richmond  Knquirer,  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  the  Times. 

H.  R.  ANDERSON,  Chairmm. 

H.  C.  VVoRSHAM,  Sec'ry. 


(From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  of  Tuesday,  Dec.  9.) 
Latest  fhom  England. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Brighton,  Captain  Se 
bor,  from  [/Ondnn,  last  evening,  London  papers  to 
the  1st  of  November  have  been  received.  'I'liey 
contain  the  important  intelligence  of  the  fall  ol 
Varna.  Two  mines  having  been  laid  by  the  Rus- 
sians undir  the  walls  ol  the  lorlress,  were  sprung 
on  the  lib  ol Oilolicr,  by  which  two  bieailic.* 
were  made  in  the  nuilii  b.islion.  On  the  "III  llie 
sharp  shooters  pi nclr.ili d  into  llie  bastion  willioul 
lirin;;  a  shot,  killeil  and  ilisjierseil  llie  soldiers  b) 
whom  it  was  ililinded,  and  meeliiig  no  resistance 
were  imprudently  led  In  enter  llic  town.  The  be- 
•iegcrs  endeavoured  lo  support  them  by  makiiiK 
false  attacks  on  various  parts  of  the  town,  but  not 
withstanding  lliis,  the  party  Ibal  had  entered  Varna 
were  obliged  lo  retreat  before  the  enemy.     They 


biought  wilh  them  many  Christian  womi  n  and  chih 
dren.and  spiked  14  cannon  in  the  north  bastion- 
'I'he  Russian  loss  was  estimated  at  80  killed  and  300 
wounded,  and  that  of  the  Turks  at  GOO.  On  the 
!)lh,Jussuf  Pacha  opened  negotiations  wilh  the  be- 
siegers, and  on  the  1 1th  ca|/ilulated.  The  garrison 
it  appears  amounted  to  but  (iOOO  men. 

London,  Oct.  .31. 

Imperial  aggregate  average  of  wheat,  for  the  last 
six  weeks,  G7s  6d,{815.)  Last  week's  average,  763, 
($16. 8S  2-3.)  Present  duly  on  wheat  18s  8d,($4.16.) 

Corn  Exchaiigi  There  was  rather  a  dull  sale  for 
English  wheal;  but  bonded  wheat  contiiTues  in 
brisk  demand  :-.t  ;  ;i  advance  of  full  2s  (44  cts.)  per 
quarter  since  ivloiiday,  but  it  is  not  dearer  than  on 
Wednesday.  The  duty  on  foreign  wheat  is  reduced 
this  week  4s  (33  cts.)  per  quarter. 

Leeds,  Oct.  28 — Old  wheat  was  '2s  to  43,  and  new 
5»  to  Us  higher  in  our  market  to-day. 

London  Market,  Oct.  31 — The  purchases  of  su- 
gar have  been  limited  this  week,  but  the  prices  are 
firm.  Jihe  late  active  demand  for  coffee  has  sub- 
sided; the  holders  of  foreign  coffees,  however,  an- 
ticipate a  further  advance.  The  sale  of  indigo  closed 
yesterday,  and  up  to  the  close  nearly  maintained 
the  advance  already  noticed.  The  demand  for  the 
continental  markets  is  brisk.  The  demand  for  su- 
gars is  regular,  and  the  public  sales  have  realized 
full  prices. 

Liverpool,  Oct  29. 

We  continue  to  have  a  steady  demand  for  cotton; 
the  sales  to-day  amount  to  2000  bags,  at  full  (irices, 
800  of  which  have  been   taken  on  speculation. 
•    Oct.  25. — The  sales  to-day  amount  to  2500  bags, 
at  full  prices. 

Snles  at  Havre,  9.llh  nil. — Cotton,  I,ouisiana,  15 
a  1  10;  Ceorgia,  U8;  Rice,  30  a  31;  Coffee,  Mar- 
tinique, 1  22;  Hayli,  1  50. 


Still  Later  phom  England. 
The  Proprietor  of  the  Baltimore  Exchange  Read- 
ing Rooms  has  received  by  the  Packet  of  the  2d 
November  at  New  York,  information  from  Liver- 
pool of  a  great  advance  in  the  price  of  bread 
stuffs.  Wheat  was  as  high  as  it  had  been  at  any 
olher  period  since  harvest.  It  was  supposed  that 
bondeii  wheat  would  be  admitted  free  of  duty  in  a 
short  time. 


A  GREAT  BARGAIN!! 

In  Lancaster  county,  Va.,  immediately  bounding  on 
tlic  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  very  valuable  Farm,  consisting 
of  370  acres  of  land,  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  very  re- 
duced price  of  eleven  dollars  pur  acre.  There  is  some 
valuable  white  oak  timber  on  the  land,  and  large  sea 
vessels  may  approach  within  forty  yards  of  Ihe  shore. 
The  cxporlali  .  of  timber  and  cord  wood  from  said 
county  lo  New  Vork  city,  is  highly  recommended  as  a 
means  of  considerable  speculation.  Address  "!{.  V.  S." 
or  "B.  A.  C",  Nultsville,  Lancaster  county,  Va. 

MANUFACTORY  OK  AGRICULTURAL  IM- 
PLEMENTS GENERALLY. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand,  ready  for  sale,  a  supply 
of  his  CvLiNUBUAL  STRAW  Ci'TTKRs,  a  machine  he  be- 
lieves lo  be  siqierior  to  anj  olher  in  ihe  world  for  Ihal 
puri)ose.  Brown's  \'KnTieAL  Wool,  .Si'inki  u,  a  very 
u.-elul  and  simple  maeliiiic  for  private  family  use,  per- 
haps not  ci|iialled  by  any  other:  A  full  aiisiirlincnt  of 
liideon  Davis'  I'atknt  I'LOtions;  the  superiority  of  these 
over  all  other  ploughs  is  so  generally  known,  that  to 
»pe;ik  of  Iheir  merit  is  unnecessary.  A  general  assort- 
ment of  liit;hly  improved  Barshare  Ploughs;  Corn  and 
Tobaceo  Cultivators;  PalenI  Corn  Shellers;  Wheal 
Fans,  warranted  etpial  to  any  in  the  the  state  of  their 
size;  Harrows;  Double  and  Single  Swingle  Trees;  Sho- 
vel and  subslraluni  Ploughs;  superior  CasLsleel  Axes; 
Mattocks;  Picks  and  (Jrubbing  Hoes;  superior  Oil 
Stones  and  Points,  and  Heels,  of  all  sizes  for  Davis' 
I'atent  Ploughs,  always  on  hand.  Blacksmith  work  and 
repairs  douu  at  short  notice  und  at  customary  prices. 


The  subscriber  intends  keeping  no  article  for  sale  iq 
liis  line,  but  such  as  will  give  satisfaction  to  his  cati 
lomers. 

Orders  received  for  Fruit  Trees  from  Gray's  Nurse 
ry.  All  orders  received  by  mail  (postpaid,)  will  re 
ccive  due  attention. 

JONATn.\N  S.  EASTMAN, 
Ai).  36  Prattst.,  opposHe  Mirriott  S(  Warjlild's  lu>lei 
N.  B.  Tough  White   Oak  Butts,  six  feel  long,  anrf 
not  less   than  eight  inches   diameter  at  the  small  end] 
large  size  quartered,  will  be  received  for  work. 

P.  S.  Agents  for  J.  S.  Eastman,  where  gentlemen  caiJ 
leave  their  orders. 
Messrs.  Jona.  Alden,  Philadelphia. 

Barr,  Auchincloss  &  (5o.  New  York. 
David  J.  Burr,  Richmond,  Va. 
Randolph  Webb,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
J.  C.  &  C.  Burckmyer,  Charleston. 
Dr.  VV.  VV.  Anderson,  Stalcsburg,  S.  C. 
J.  G.  Herbert,  Savannah,  Geo. 
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CoiTectcd  for  Ihe  ^Qmerican  Fartner,  by  Edward  J.  ffi/bon 

S,-  Co.  Commission  JUerchanIs  and  Planters'  .Igents, 

^0.  4,  Bnvli/>  it-huTf. 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $3.00  a  6.00— ordinary,  3. CO  a  8.00 
— red,  3.50  a  4.50 — fine  red,  5.00  a  7.00 — wrapping, 
5.00  a  9. 00 — Ohio  ordinary,  3.00  0  4.00— good  red  span- 
gled, 4.00  a  7.00— yellow,  4.00  a  9. 00— fine  yellow,  10.00 
ti  .;0.00 — Virginia,  2.50  a  8.00 — Rappahannock  2.75  « 
3.50 — Kentucky,  3.00  a  5.00. 

Flour — white  wheat  family,  JS.OO  a  9.00 — superfine 
lloward-st.  7.L>5o7.75;  city  mills,  7.00  o  7.25;  Susque- 
hanna, 7.00  o7.25 — Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.75 — Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  1.50  a  1.60— best  white  wheat,  1.60  a  1.75— 
ord'y  to  good,  1.30  a  1.50 — Corn,  old,  .46  o  .47 — new 
corn,  .43  0  .45— in  car,  bbl.  2.00  a  2.25— Rye,  bush.  .50» 
.5.1— Oats  .30  a  .32— Beans  .75  a  1.25— Peas  .45  o.55— 
Ci.oveb  seed,  5.00  o  5. 50 — Timotht,  1.75  o  2.25 — Orch- 
ard Grass  1.75  o  2. 50 — Herd's  1.00  a  1.50 — Lucerne  37| 
a  .50  lb. — Barlev,  .60  a  62 — Flaxseed,  . 75 o. 80— Cot- 
ton,Va.  .9  0.1 1 — Lou.  .13  a  .l^.\labama,  .10a  .  1 1  — 
Mississippi  .  1 1  o  .  13 — North  C^r>lina,.10  a  .11 — Gem- 
gia, .9  0.101 — WiiisKET,  hluls.  1st  proof,  .25 — bbl'  _'i. 
CI  .26i — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .  15  o  .  16 — n;i.sli- 
ed,  .18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  o  .22 — three-quarter,  .25  a 
.30 — full  do.  .30  a  .50,  aecord'g  to  qual.— Hemp,  Russid, 
ton,  «i210i:  212;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  n  140— water, 
rotted,  170  o  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  l.bbl. 
5.75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — Norlh  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.24 
a  6.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.87i  a  3.00;  No.  2,  2.25 
a  2.50— Mackerel,  No.  1,  5.50;  No.  2,  5.00;  No.  3,  4.00 
— Bacon,  bams,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  o  1 1 ;  do.  E.  Shore, 
.12i — hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9 — Pork,  4.50  a  5.50 — 
Feathers,  .26  n  .28— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton, 
JS.37.io3.50— ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef, 
4.50. 

There  was  an  advance  in  Flour  and  Grain  yesterday, 
in  consequence  of  advices  from  Liverpool  up  to  the  Jd 
of  November;  at  present  the  market  is  very  unstea- 
dy, but  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a  greater  advance,  if 
the  last  reports  are  corroborated. 
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^OB,ZCULTUXLZ]. 


,  uIk-ii   n   I'l'ison   i<t  at  ull   li.iinl)  .  <>>  ii^in;:  :i 
iron.     At  [.oii;;'ii,  vclrriiiRiy  sinnioii-.'  in- 


(Froin  Loiidoirs  Enojclopa-dia  of  Agriculture.) 
VKttUllNAllV  OPKU.VTIO.NS. 
The  cnienil  luaiMicrs  lobe  hiTi'  piiiinioriited  are 
chiefly  ihe  lre;itu»<iit  of  »\oiini1s,  the  iipphcalion  ol 
fuiiieiilations,  seloiis,  blister*,  cly.-lcis.  and  ph)'- 
fickiiigi  anrV.lJic  o|icratioiis  of  custraliiii;,  nicking, 
bleeding,  &c. 

Trealmenl  of  Wounds. 

.1  iroKHi/ must  be  treated  in  some  measure  ac- 
eordin;;  to  th'Cpsrt  of  the  horse's  body  in  which  it 
liapprns;  bu^ht  re  are  some  prineiples  to  be  ob- 
served alike  ^  all  horse  surReiy.  I'liere  are  liije- 
Tvisc  a  few,  wtUch,  as  they  ditl'er  from  the  prioci- 
pies  of  human  surgery,  sliould  be  first  noticed,  and 
which  sliould  guide  llie  practice  of  lho<c  who  njight 
be  misled  by  analogy.  The  wounils  of  hor-'i  s,  how- 
cTer  carefully  .brouKht  loKether  and  eonlined  in 
their  situation,  as  well  as  sliul  out  fioni  the  stiinu- i  unload  the.  vessels:   but   this  warmth  on;;lil  nut  to 


lrl.,l,|e 

liall;n|r 

strumrot  inulier,  is  sold  u   clever  niacliine  lor  lhi< 

piirpo-e. 

jVoife  of  giving  a  drink.  Exactly  the  same  pro- 
ce^s  i.'<pur>ued,  exerpt  thai  a  hoiii  huldin;;  the  li- 
'I'lid  matter  is  forced  U|>  the  iiumlh;  the  passa;;e 
l>i  injc  raised  bryonil  llie  level  line,  the  liipiid  i> 
|iiiiii'.l  out  fiom  the  lai:;rr  eml  of  the  liotii,  and 
"Ian  the  l(>ni;un  is  looseni'd  it  is  swallowed.  ClaiU, 
liiiwiier,  inueniousiy  proposes  to  siib.,lilute  llir 
-miller  end  of  the  horn,  the  larger  bein:;  chimed,  by 
uliich,  lie  says,  the  horn  can  be  IVirced  up  (lie  iiiiiulb 
iH'livccn  the  tcelh,anil  poured  farther  baeU  so  as  to 
insure  its  nut  returning. 

Fomentations  and  Poxdticei. 

Fomentations  are  very  commonly  rccomniendeil 

of  various    herbs,  as   rue,  chamomile,  .St.  Jidin':< 

wort,  wormwood,  bay  leaves,  &,c.;  but  ilie  principal 

tirluc  is  to  be  found  in  warmlli  and  moisture,  which 


lus  of  the  external  air,  arc  seldom  dis|)osed  to  unite 
at  once,  or,  as  it  is  called   in  »ur^;ical  language»by 
ihe^irst  r'(i<cri/io;i.     It  is  always,  IJicrefore,  necessa- 
ry to  expect  the   suppurative   process:   but  as  the 
adhesive  inflammation   dues  now-  and  then  occur, 
we  should  nf^jli;  \\-M\i   wilh   water  or  oilier  liquids 
a  mere  laceration,  if  no  foreign  matter,  as  dirt,  be. 
be  »iispeclcd"fo  ue  lodged  within  it,  still  less  shouht 
we  sUitr  it  will)  caudle   or  tents  of  any  kind.    On 
the  contrary,  it  should   be   carefully   and  smoothly 
brought  together,  and  siniply  bound  up  in  its  own 
blood;  and  if  it  do  not   wholly  unite  at  once,  and 
by   the  first  intention,  perhaps  some  portion  of  it 
may;  and,  at  all  events,  its  I'uture  progress  will  be 
more  natural,  and  the  di:-figur.ilion  less  than  when 
sluQed  with  tents,  t*w,  &.C.,  or  irritated  wilh  heat- 
ing oils  or  spirits.     When  an  extensively  lacerated 
woii/id  takes   place,  it   is  common,  and   it  is  often 
necessary  to  insert  sutures,  or  stitches,  into  the  ftps  <  continually 
of  the   wo'ind:   and  here  we  liave  to  notice  anolber 
considerablc  variation  I'lum  tli>.  )TT;n<.:fi —  ~ri._i.»ii 
innaniinalion,  which  is,  that   these  stitches  in  the 
horse,  ox,  and  dog,  soon   ulcerate  out,  seldom   re- 
maining longer  than  the  tliiril  or  fourth  day  at  far- 
thest.    It  therefore    is  the   more   necessary   to    be 
careful,  that  by  perfect  rest,  and  the  appropriation 
of  good  banda'ges,  we  secure  the  wound  lr«m  dis- 
tortion.    In  thi^s  we   may   be  assisted   by  slips  of 
slicking  plaster,  made  wilh  diachylon  and  pich:  but 
these  strips  should   be   guarded   from  toiiciing  the 
wound  itself  by  means  of  linl  or  low  tirstpul  over 
it.     When,  in  addition   to   laceration   in  i  wound, 
there  is  a  destruelion  of  sulislance,  Ihei  the  cau- 
tion of  washing  will  not  apply,  as  itwil  be  neces- 
sary to  bathe  with  some  w arming. ifirit,  as  tinclun 
of  myrrh,  linctute  of  aloes,  or  friiis'  baham,  lo  as- 
sist ill  restoring  the  life  of  the  pi',  and  in  prevent- 
ing mortification.      Bleeding   inlst    be   slopped    by 
pressure  and  astiinuenis,  as  pwdi-red  aliiiii:   when 
it  is  very  considerable,  the  vc-^el  from  whence  Ihe 
blooil  comes  must  be  taken  u|    When  great  innairi- 
Diation  follows  wounds  or  br'^es,  counteract   it  by 
bleeding, a  ccoling  temperatre,  opening  medicines, 
anrl  continual  fomentation  •  '''e  I'srl  itself. 
Balls  unjDriiiks. 
Mode  of  gitJi'ng  a  ball,   "rk  the  iiorse  in  his  stall, 
and  being  elevated  on  a'^o'-  ("«'  a  bucket  turn. d 
upside  down.)  gently  t«»*'   """-  tongue  a  litilc  out 
of  the  mouth,  so  as  lo  'event  ils  rising  to  resist  ihe 


passan 


of  Ihe  hand" 


be  too  considerable,  except  when  the  iiill.iminalioi 
IS  within,  as  in  inflamed  bowels.  Here  we  foment 
lo  sllmulate  the  skin,  and  cannot  foment  too  hoi; 
but  when  we  do  it  at  once  to  an  iiillamed  part,  it 
oii:;bt  not  to  be  more  than  of  blood  heal;  and  il 
tliould  be  continued  long,  and  when  removed  the 
part  should  be  ilried  or  covered,  or  cold  may  be 
lakcri,  and  the  inllair.malion  increased  instead  ol 
diminished.  Jlnodijne  JbntentiUions  are  made  of 
po|)py  heads,  and  of  tobacco,  and  are  frequently  of 
great  use. 

37ic  method  of  applying  fomentations  is  conve- 
niently done  by  means  of  two  large  woollen  cjolhs 
wrung  out  of  the  heateil  liquors;  as  one  is  cooling 
Ihe  other  should  be  ready  to  be  applied. 

Poultice.i  act  in  Ihe  same  way  as  fomentations  in 
allaying  irritation  and  innamiiiatlon;  but  are  in 
some  respects  more  convenient,  because  lliey  act 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  poul- 
tice 5,  i^  1.0  l>o»«,t'iciu).  should  be  vrrv  bol:  however 
\vot  they  may  be  applied,  they  soon" become  of  llie 
tempcrMure  of  Ihe  surrounding  parts.  When  poul- 
tices arc -applied  to  llie  extremities,  a  stocking,  as 
has  been  b.;fore  slated,  is  a  convenient  method  o( 
application.  When  it  is  drawn  over  Ihe  leg  and 
bound  around  the  lower  part  of  the  hoof,  or  of  the 
pastern,  or  oll.evwise,  Ihe  matter  of  Ihe  poultice 
may  lie  put  within,  and  it  may  be  tiien  kept  in  its 
situation,  if  high  up  on  the  extremity,  by  means  of 
tape  fastened  10  one  part  of  it,  ami  passed  over  the 
withers  or  back  to  Ihe  other  side,  and  again  fasten- 
ed to  the  stocking.  In  this  way,  also,  loose  ban- 
dages may  be  retained  from  slipping  down.  Cold 
poultices  are  often  useful  in  the  inllanimations  aris- 
rng  from  strains,  &c.  In  these  cases  bran  and  goir- 
lard  waler  form  a  convenient  medium:  but  when 
the  poultice  is  necessarily  hot,  a  little  linseed  meal 
added  to  Ihe  bran  will  render  it  adhesive,  and  give 
it  consistence.  It  is  a  very  necessary  caution  in 
this,  as  in  every  instance  where  bandages  are  waul- 
ed around  the  extremities,  lo  have  them  broad,  and 
only  so  light  as' to  secure  the  matters  contained,  as 
in  a  poultice,  or  as  in  common  bandaging.  Il  is 
often  supposed  lliut  "as  strong  as  a  horse,"  denotes 
that  nolliiiig  cah  be  too  strong  for  hiui,  nor  any 
means  too  violent  to  hurt  him.  The  horse,  on  the 
contrary,  is  one  of  the  most  tender  animals  alive; 
and  a  string  lied  very  light  round  the  leg  would  oc- 
casion, first,  a  fallin;;  olV  of  the  hoof,  next  a  morli- 
ficalion  of  the  rest  ol^  the  limb,  and  lastly  the  death 
of  Ihe  aniiual;  ami  all  this  as  certainly  as  Ihougli 
he  were  shot  with  a  bullet  through  the  head. 

Setons  and  Rouels. 
Selons  are  often   useful  in   keeping  up  a  drain  to 
draw  what  are   termed   humours  from  fiarls;  or  by 
r  irritalions  on  one  part,  they  lessen  the  inll.iiii- 


she  tongue  should  however 
not  bt  laid  hold  of  a"",  but  il  should  he  IipM  lirni- 
ly  by  the  fingers  of''*  '*'•''  '"md  against  Ihe  jaw. 
The  ball  previousl"'''^''.  '""""K  l^ken  into  the  right 
hand,  which  shoo  '"^  squeezed  into  as  narrow  a 
shape  as  possibb"""'  '*  passed  up  close  to  the 
roof  of  Ihe  mo"'^'"*  ''"•  '>'dl  placed  on  the  root 

of  Ihe  tongue,''*^" '•'"''   hanils   being  wilh. Irawn.j  nialion  in  another  part' not   very   remote,  as  wl..  .. 
U  will  readily '" ''o""-     This  mode  is  much  prc-l  applied  in   the  cheek  for  ophlhalruia  or  inflamed 
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ryes.   Tlii'y  als',  in  .tweilihgi, 

b)  exciting  Hb-iirpliuu.  .\  ui|.'  1  u  •  111  aelioii  liny 
have,  is  to  niak<'  a  dependent  or  coiivrni'-nt  uritioi 
for  the  escape  1  f  hulgnl  in.illri:  lh<  s  *  x-lon 
ed  from  Ihe  upjj'r  pari  uf  Ihe  open  ng  nf  |>i,l 
through  Ihe  iipi"'!-  part  of  the  iiilc|ci|iii'  li!*  01  'n- 
neck,  a^  low  ht,  llie  sinu'-e*  run,  will  often  i-lT'Ct  a 
cure  without  faillier  applicaliun.  The  s^tuie  Willi 
I'lsiiiloiis  withers,  which  sumetiiitrs   run  under  the 

.si bier   bl.id'  ,  and   appe'ir  III   the   Nrm  piiinl;   in 

w  liieli  cases  a  blunt  seloii  in'i  die,  of  ^iilli'i'iil  Irngtli 
III  be  passed  down  tu  that  poiiil,  ami  to  lie  ihVn  cut 
ilown  upon,  will  form  the  only  1  tlii  n  i>l  nindu  ol 
liealnieiil,  iJelonB  m.y  be  passi'd  rn  duiiieslic  far- 
riery, with  a  coiiirnon  packio,;  iieedle  and  a  akriii 
of  thrca<),or  piet  e  of  tape:  liul  in  professional  far- 
riery they  are  made  by  a  proper  neeille  arnird  ifiiU 
tape  or  lamp  eolloii,  or  skriin  of  lliread  or  nlk 
srfieared  over  wilh  digestive  oinli  ent.  When  th<! 
scion  needle  is  removed,  Ihe  ends  of  the  tape  ihuuld 
be  joined  together,  or  olherwi:e  knotted,  to  prevent 
till  III  from  coining  out. 

Itdwels,  in  llo  ii  intention,  act  as  scions,  and  as  ir 
rilaling  a  lar:;ir  sorlaee,  so  when  a  general  ilrain  i< 
required,  they  act  better;  as  in  grease,  Sic:  but 
when  their  aelion  is  confined  lo  a  pari  only,  setons 
are  more  convenient.  Any  person  may  apply  a 
rowel,  by  m-.ikiiig  an  incision  in  Ihe  loose  skin  about 
an  inch,  separaling  with  Ihe  linger  ilf  adherences 
around,  and  then  inserling  iS»  the  ofiening  a  piece 
of  round  leather  »i>b  a  hole  in  Ihe  liiiddle,  smear- 
ed wilh  a  Illicit rih;  oinlinerit.  Then  plug  the  open- 
ing wilh  tow,  anil  in  llir>e  dais,  "hen  the  suppu- 
ration has  begun,  remove  il.  The  rowel  leather  is 
afterwards  to  be  daily  moved  ami  cleaned. 

liliiltrin^  and  Firing- 

mistering  answers  Ihe  same  purposes  as  sriona; 
and  is  practi-^ed  by  first  cutting  or  shaving  Ihe  hair 
Irom  the  part,  when  the  blisieiing  ointment  should 
be  well  rubbed  in  for  ten  iiiiiiulcs,or  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Some  of  the  ointment,  after  Ihe  rubbing, 
may  be  s..icarcd  over  the  [larl.  The  head  of  the 
horse  should  now  be  lied  up  10  prevent  bis  gnawing 
or  licking.  If  a  neck  cradle  be  at  hand  il  may  also 
for  safely  be  put  on;  in  which  case  the  head  may 
be  let  down  the  third  day. 

Jl  neck  cradle  for  blistered  horses  is  very  conve- 
nient for  other  occasions  also,  wlien  Ihe  mouth  is  lo 
he  k>  pt  from  licking  or  biling  other  parts;  or  to 
keep  other  parts  from  being  rubbed  against  Ihe 
head.  It  is  of  »eiy  simple  conslruclion,  and  may 
be  made  by  a  dozen  pieces  of  wood  of  about  an 
inch  anil  half  diameter,  as  old  broom  handles.  Stc. 
These  bored  at  each  end  admit  a  rope  to  be  passed 
through;  and  as  each  is  passed  on,  a  knot  may  be 
tied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pieces  of  the  cradle, 
two  inches  aparl;  and  ihose  which  form  Ihe  lower 
part,  four  inches:  by  which  means  the  neck  will  be 
lilted  by  the  cradle  when  it  is  put  on,  and  the  horse 
will  be  prevented  from  bending  his  head  to  lick  or 
gnaw  parts  lo  be  protected.  When  the  lower  pails 
of  the  legs,  particularly  of  the  hinder,  require  blis- 
ieiing, il  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  gross 
lull  horses,  particularly  in  aiiliinin,  grease  is  very 
apt  to  follow  lili«lering;  and  almost  certainly  if  the 
back  of  the  heels  below  Ihe  fello,  k  be  blistered. — 
First,  therefore,  smear  this  part  over  wilh  lard  ur 
suet;  and  afterwards  avoid  touching  it  wilh  the 
ointmcni.  After  blistering  in  suiiiiiier,  the  horse  is 
ollen  turned  out  before  the  hlislenil  parts  are  quite 
sound;  in  this  case  guard  them  from  flies  by  some 
kind  of  covering,  or  they  may  berome  fly-blown: 
and  lik'wise  Ihe  loiirlh  or  filth  day  rub  into  the 
blistered  part  some  oil  or  lard,  lo  prevent  the  skin 
from  cr::cking. 

Stcr.atin^  or  liquid  blisters  are  only  more  gentle 
stimulants,  which  are  daily  applied  lo  produce  the 
same  effects  on  a  diseased  put  without  removing 
the  hair.  Of  course  less  activity  is  e.\pccled;  yi  t 
as  the  action  is  repeated,  they  are  oflen  more  bene- 
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ficial  even   than  bliiileriiig  iUelf:  as  in  old  blrains 
aiiJ  stiti'neeses. 

Firing,  33  rcquirins;  thfi  assistance  of  an  expe- 
rienced |>ratlilioncr,  \vc  hliall  not  drjcrilie;  it  will 
be  only  ncci;.~sary  to  point  out  that  i(  Is  a  more  ac- 
tive mode  of  blislcrinp.  ami  that  it  ads  very  pow- 
erfolly  as  a  slimulaiit,  not  only  uhile  its  etrecis  last 
as  blisters  do,  but  also  alter  its  esch;irotic  cfl't-ct  is 
over,  by  its  pressure;  and  in  this  way  it  is  that  it 
operates  so  favourabiy  In  bony  e!iosto>is,  as  splints 
and  spavin:;  and  in  this  way  It  is  so  nsel'ul  In  old 
IlKamentary  weaknesses;  because  by  K'ssctdns  the 
dilatabllily  of  the  £kin,  it  bccuuics  a  continual  ban- 
dage to  the  part. 

Ctysleriiig;  and  Physicking. 

Ctysterirt'^  should  always  be  preceded  by  haek- 
rakiiig,  which  consists  in  oiling;  one  hand  and  arm, 
and  passing  them  up  the  fundament,  and  by  that 
means  to  remove  all  the  dung  balls  that  can  be 
reached.  The  large  pewlcr  syringe  for  clystering, 
is  neither  a  useful  nor  r<,ile  machine.  A  much  bet- 
ter consists  In  a  turned  box  pipe,  to  which  may  be 
attached  a  large  |)ig  or  ox  bladder,  by  which  four 
or  five  quarts  of  liquid  can  be  adniini.«lfred  at  one 
time.  The  pipe  .'houlU  be  previously  oiled,  by  which 
means  it  passes  more  easily:  the  liquor  sliould  then 
be  steadily  pressed  u|i;  and  when  the  pipe  is  re- 
moved, the  tail  should  be  held  down  over  (he  fun- 
dament a  little,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  clyster. 
In  some  cases  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  as  s;ri[)es  and 
locked  jaw,  great  force  is  njade  by  the  bowels  to 
return  the  clyster,  and  nothing  but  continued  pres- 
sure over  the  fmidament  can  enable  it  to  be  retain- 
ed. Clysters  not  only  act  In  relaxin;;  the  bowels, 
hut  they  may  be  used  as  means  of  nutriment  when 
it  cannot  be  taken  by  the  mouth;  as  in  lucked  j:iw, 
wounds  of  the  mouth,  throat,  Sic.  &c.  In  locked 
jaw,  It  was  observed  by  Gibson,  that  he  kept  a 
horse  alive  many  days  by  clysters  alune:  and  by 
clysters  also,  many  medic  ine.^  may  be  given  more 
conveniently  than  by  the  mouth. 

Hiysickinij;  cf  horses.     It  is  equally  an  error  to  re- 
frain altogether  from  givuig  horses  physic,  as  it  is 
to  give  it  on  every  occasion,  as  some  do.     Neither 
is  it  necessary  for  horses  to  he  bl'-d  and  physicked 
every  sprin',;  and  autunui,  if   they    be    in  perfect 
health,  and  the  less  so,  as  at  this  lime  lliey  arc  gene- 
rally weak  and  faint  from  the  cbaiiKe  goius;  on  in 
their  coats.     Nor  is  it  always  necessary  to   give 
horses  physic  when  ihey  come  from  grass  or  a  straw 
yaid;  provided  the  chan;;e  from  the  one  state  to 
the  other  be  very  moderately  brought  about.     But 
on  such  a  removal,  it  certainly  cxpeiiites  all  the 
phenomena  of  condition,  and   such  burses  are  less 
likely  to/(W/  to  pieces,  as  it  is  lei med,  afterwards. 
In  various  morbid  states  physic  Is  particularly  use- 
ful, as  in  worms,  hide-bound,  from  too  full  a  habit. 
Sic.  &.C.     It  is  not  advisaide  to   physic  horses  in 
either  very  cold,  or  very  warm  weather.     Strong 
physiC  Is  always  hurtful:  all  that  pbysiv  can  do  is 
as  well  operated  by  a  mild  as  by  a  strong  dose,  with 
infinitely  less  hazard.     No  horse  should  be  physick 
ed  whose  boweU  have  not  been  previously  prep;tred 
by  mashing  for  two  days  at  least  before.     By  these 
means  the  physic  will  woik  kindly,  and  a  moderate 
quantity  only  is  rcqui-ite.     Most  of  the  articles  |iut 
into  the  purging  balls  for  horses,  to  assist  the  aloes, 
are  useless.     .Jalap  will  nut  purge  a  liorso,  nor  rhu- 
b.irb  cither.      Aloes  are  the  only  proper  drug  to  be 
depended  on  for  this  purpose,  and  of  all  the  varie- 
ties of  aloes,  ihc  socolorine  and  Cape  are  the  best: 
Uarhadoc*   aloes  arc  also    not  improper,  but   are 
tbou^'ht  more  rough  than  the  socolorine.     llluine 
glve^  the  following  as  the  process. 

I'liysicking  process.  The  horse  having  fasted  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  mornin;'  from  food,  but  having 
had  his  svater  as  usual,  Rive  him  bis  purge,  and  two 
hours  after  offer  him  a  little  chilled,  but  not  warm 
water,  as  is  often  done,  by  which  horses  arc  dis- 


gusted from  taking  any:  It  may  be  here  iiemarked 
that  In  this  particular  much  error  is  frecpicrilly  com- 
mitted. Many  horses  will  drink  water  with  the 
cbill  taken  oil',  provided  it  be  perfectly  clc>an,and 
do  not  smell  of  smoke  from  the  fire,  kettle,  orsauce- 
pan:  but  few,  very  few,  will  drink  warm  or  liot  tva- 
ter;  and  still  fewer,  if  It  be  In  the  least  degree  trcasy 
or  smoky.  After  the  ball  has  been  given  twol^ours, 
a  warm  bran  mash  may  be  otl'ered,  and  a  very  little 
hay.  He  should  have  walking  exercise  as  usual, 
moderately  clothed:  and  altogether  he  should  be 
ke|)t  rather  more  warm  than  usual.  At  noon  mash 
again,  and  give  a  little  hay,  which  should  be  re- 
peated at  ni^ht,  giving  him  at  Intervals  chilled  wa- 
ter. On  the  folloi\i(ig  morning  the  physic  .may  be 
expected  to  work;  whi(  h,  if  it  do  briskly,  keep  the 
horse  ([uiet:  but  shoulil  it  not  move  his  bowels,  or 
only  relix  them,  walk  biin  quietly  half  an  hour, 
which  will  probably  have  the  desired  effect.  Con- 
tinue to  give  mashes  and  warm  water,  repeating 
them  every  two  or  three  hours  to  support  him.— 
\\'hen  physic  gripes  a  horse,  give  him  a  clyster  of 
warm  water,  and  hand  rub  the  belly  as  well  as  walk 
him  out.  If  the  griping  prove  severe,  give  him  four 
ounces  of  gin  in  half  a  pint  of  sound  ale,  which 
>vill  soon  relieve  him.  On  the  next  day  the  physic 
will  probably  sci,  but  should  it  continue  to  work  him 
severely,  pour  down  some  boiled  starch;  and  if  this 
fail,  turn  to  the  directions  uniler  diarrhoea.  The 
horse  should  return  to  his  usual  habits  of  full  feed- 
ing, and  lull  exercise,  by  degrees;  and  if  more  than 
one  dose  be  to  be  given,  a  week  should  intervene. 
It  is  often  requisite  to  make  the  second  and  third 
doses  rather  stronger  than  the  first.  A  very  mild 
dose  of  physic  is  likewise  often  givim  to  horses  while 
at  grass  in  very  warm  weather,  and  without  any  in- 
jury. When  worms,  or  skin  foulness  are  present, 
and  mercurial  physic  Is  deemed  necessary,  it  is 
better  to  give  two  drachms  of  calomel  in  a  mash 
the  previous  night,  than  to  put  it  into  the  purging 
ball. 

Castration,  JVicking,  DocKing,  f,-c. 
Tht  npcralions  iif  castration,  docking,  nick:ng,  and 
that  of  cropping,  (which  is  now  seldom  practised.) 
all  reipiire  the  assistance  of  a  veterina-y  surgeon; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  of  them,  that  the 
after  treatment  must  be  the  same  .is  in  all  other 
wounds.  To  avoid  irritation,  to  preserve  a  cool 
temperature  and  a  moderate  diet;  and  if  active  fe- 
liiile  symptoms  make  their  appearance,  to  obviate 
them  by  bleeding,  &.C.  Sic  It  likewise  is  proper  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  who  attends 
to  these  matters  himself,  that  the  nriomcnt  the  wound 
following  any  of  these  operations  looks  otherwise 
than  healthy,  locked  jaw  Is  to  be  feared,  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  seeking  the  best  assistance 
that  can  be  ublaiued. 

Bleeding. 
Bleeding  IS  a  very  common,  and  to  the  horse  a 
very  imporlant  operation,  because  his  inflammatory 
diseases,  on  account  of  the  great  strength  of  his  ar- 
terial system,  run  to  a  f.itartcrmination  very  soon, 
and  can  only  be  checked  in  the  rapidity  of  their 
pro',;ress,  by  abslraclinu'  blood,  which  diminishes 
the^momenlum  of  circulation.  Bleedin:;  is  more 
particulaily  important  In  the  Intlammalory  diseases 
of  the  horsi-,  because  we  cannot,  as  in  the  human, 
lower  the  circulation  by  readily  nauseating  the  sto- 
mach, lileeding  also  lessens  Irritation,  particularly 
ill  the  young  and  plethoric,  or  those  o(  full  h  ibit: 
hence  we  bleed  in  spasms  of  the  bowels,  in  locked 
jaw,  &c.,  with  Rood  elVeet.  nieeding  is  general  or 
topical.  Gineral,  as  from  the  neck,  when  we  mean 
to  lessen  the  general  niorricntum.  Topical,  when 
we  bleed  from  a  particular  part,  as  the  eye.  the 
plate  vein,  the  toe,  &.C.  Most  expert  praclilion- 
ers  use  a  large  lancet  to  bleed  with;  and  when 
the  habit  of  usini;  It  Is  acquired,  it  Is  by  far  the 
best  iustruiuent,  particularly  for  superficial  veins, 


Hhere  a  blow  mi^ht  carry  the  lleam  through  the 
vesscd.  In  common  hands  the  lleam,  as  the  more 
general  Instrument,  Is  best  adapted  to  the  usual 
cases  requiring  the  aijriculturist's  notice.  Care 
should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  strike  it  with  ve- 
hemence; and  the  hair  being  first  welled  and  smooth- 
ed down,  it  should  be  pressed  close  "between  the 
hairs,  so  that  its  progress  may  not  be  impeded  by 
tljem.  A  li:cature  should  be  first  passed  round  the 
neck,  and  a  hand  held  over  the  eye,  unless  the  ope- 
r.ilor  be  very  expert,  when  the  use  of  the  fingers 
will  dispense  with  the  ligature.  The  quantity  of 
blood  taken  is  usually  too  small.  In  inllammatory 
diseases,  a  large  horse,  particularly  In  the  early 
siige  of  a  complaint,  will  hear  to  lotC  eight  or  ten 
(juirts:  and  half  the  quantity  may  be  taken  away 
t.\o  or  three  times  afterwards,  If  the  violence  of 
tlie.  symptoms  seem  to  require  it;  and  the  blond 
sliould  be  drawn  in  a  large  stream  to  do  all  tba 
i;ood  it  Is  capable  of.  After  the  bleeding  is  finish- 
ed, introduce  a  sharp  pin,  and  avoid  drawing  the 
skin  away  from  the  vein  ivhile  pinning,  which  leis 
ilie  blood  escape  between  the  vein  and  skin:  wrap 
round  a  [jiece  of  tow  or  hemp,  and  next  day  re- 
move the  pin,  which  might  otherwise  Inflame  the 
nrck.  In  drawins;  blood,  let  It  always  be  measureii; 
letting  it  fall  on  the  ground  prevents  tke  ascertain- 
in;;  the  quantity;  it  also  prevents  any  observation 
on  the  state  of  the  blood,  which,  if  it  forms  Iim  ;f 
into  a  cup-like  cavity  on  its  surface,  and  exhibit  a 
laugh  yellow  crust  over  this  cavity,  it  betokens  an 
inllammatory  state  of  the  body  that  will  require 
further  bleedings,  unless  the  weakness  forbid.  .Vf- 
ter  the  bleeding,  it  now  and  then  happens,  from 
rosly  lancets,  too  violent  a  stroke  with  the  blood 
stii  k,  or  from  drawing  away  the  skin  too  much 
while  pinning  up,  that  the  orifice  inflames  and  har- 
dens, and  Ichor  is  seen  to  ooze  out  between  its 
eili^es.  Immediately  this  is  discovered,  recourse 
mu-t  be  had  to  an  able  veterinary  surgeon,  or  ihe 
horse  will  lose  the  vein,  and  perhaps  his  lite. 


FLORIDA. 

Its  Adaptation,  even  on  its  Aorthcni  Boundary,  to  the 

Production  (f  Sugar. 

Dear  Sir:  M'luhmglon,  Dec.  I!(A,  1 828. 

1  seid  yoti  an  extract  from  a  letter  just  received 
from  'Zt  Kingslcy,  Esq.  a  planter  on  the  St.  Mary's 
river,  \\|ilch  you  know  is  Ihe  Northern  boundary  of 
Florida.  As  some  reports  have  recently  been  made 
unfavouiable  to  Florida,  in  regard  to  its  ada|)talion 
to  sugar  (Janling,  I  beg  you  to  publish  In  your  use- 
ful journaUbis  plain  statement  of  a  practical  plaoler. 

1  am  you-  most  ob'nt  servant, 
J.  S.  Sk I.N N E K ,E*q.  JOS.  M.  WH ITE. 

IHuS  Oafc,  St.  Mary's,  25/4  JVbp.  I82S. 
Hon.  Jos.  M.  WuiTrA 

Bear  Sir:  I  am  l^w  here  amii.slng  myself  wllh 
Ihe  practical  successU  my  sugar  boiling,  «vhich  ex- 
ceeds my  cxpeclalioit  both  In  quantity  and  quality. 
I  have  seen  no  New  ♦^•leans  sugar  equal  to  it:  the 
juice  from  cane  cut\,oar  the  lop  rises  to  Hi" 
Baume,  produced  on  \(.  swamp  laml,  below  the 
level  of  high  tide  watd  mark;  Ihe  pine  land  su- 
gar juice  rises  to  13*.  i(i,|j  j  ran  do  nothing  wilh- 
oyt  a  steam  engine;  my  ^  power  will  only  grind 
one  acre  per  day,  amountkr  (o  about  I  i  hhds.  be- 
sides molasses,  upon  wbielV,r(„.|,.  |  |r„si  ||,e  tiew 
tariff  duty  will  continue  fiiir.  \(  you  can  only  suc- 
ceed ill  obtaining  a  com|)clU  engineer,  who  will 
do  his  duty  in  having  our  inl^  navigation  perma- 
nently deepened,  the  value  oL,,,„y  of  ^^p  |.„„|, 
will  soon  rise  beyond  the  valueV  |j,e  sugar  lands 
about  New  Orleans.  \ 

We  have  had  no  frost  yet.  Ify  weather  con- 
tinues I  shall  make  sixty  hhds.  of  sy  r_  besides  mo- 
lasses, from   less  than  City  acres,  ^y  ^\^^  (urncd 
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/  uiil  mil,  »ii>l  III!  III!  iii.iikcl.  (Julloii  slill  dull.  Vuur 
olive  ()l.Hnl9  li.ivf  not  liccn  rorRolU-i),  being  now  ID 
a  fair  w.iy,  ouly  ualdtii;  for  cuiivcjaiice. 

I  It  would  seem  bv  the  rollowint;  llmt  it  is  no 
.;cr  a  m;tlUT  of  s|>eciil.ilion  nml  exporimeiit.but 
l.ict  ami  cx|UTii'iice,  llr-t  Kloriila  Hill  |iroiluci' 
sugar  cane  as  HlnuuUnlly  a^  any  part  of  this 
nliiunt.  Il  is  nllouod  thai  it  will  ripen  higher, 
I  ai.J  the  juice  granulate  better  than  that  uf  Luuisi- 

aiia.] 
I  (From  the  Talbliasscc  Floridian.) 

'  SUG.VR  CANK. 

We  hare  now  in  our  nllicc  ten  ftalks  of  sugar 
cane,  raised  on  the  plantation  of  Ur.  Wi-cilon,  the 
produce  of  »  sin;;le  joint,  wei^hinK  Ji/ty  and  a  half 
piximis-  There  were  originally  fillcen  slalks  in  the 
cluster.  One  had  been  pre>ioiisly  cut,  and  four 
were  left  standing  on  arcuunt  of  llioir  not  being 
eullicienily  ni.ilnnd.  The  w<i;;lit  of  the  whole,  il 
left  »landitig  till  Ueccuibcr,  would  not  hare  been  less 
than  75  pounds. 

The  average  number  of  joints  In  the  ten  stalks 
we  have  in  our  possession  is  twelve,  though  one  has 
fourteen  and  another  fifteen.  What  rcjiders  this 
nioie  remarkable,  is,  that  it  was  raised  on  l^dof  a 
c|uality  heretofore  thought  of  little  or  no  value. 

Capt.  Thos.  Urown.  rcsiiiing  twelve  miles  from 
this  place,  has  also  tried  thcc.xperinicnt  of  raising 
cane  on  sandy  land,  and  we  arc  told  that  it  is  not 
surpassed,  either  in  quality  or  luxuriance  of  growth 
by  any  in  the  country. 

W'e  think  the  present  crop  of  cane  stiHicient  to 
satisfy  the  most  doubtful  and  timid  of  the  capability 
of  our  Florida  lands  to  produce,  in  abundance,  the 
valuable  staples  of  this  climate. 

We  are  happy  to  stale  also,  that,  from  actual  ex- 
periments, made  by  two  enterprising  individuals  in 
this  vicinity,  our  marshes  or  ponds,  which  have 
been  objects  of  such  terror  to  some  of  our  visiters, 
bid  fair  to  become  the  most  valuaLle  laitds  in  the 
territory. 

The  testy  gentleman  from  llic  nortli,  tvlio  na^,  so 
much  dissatisfied  with  our  country,  because  Dame 
nature  had  ne«;lec(ed  to  bridge  our  rivers,  causeway 
our  marshes,  &c.  it  is  hoped  will  find  leisure  to  pay 
us  another  visit.  He  will  probably  find  reason  to  re- 
tract much  that  he  said  about  us  and  our  cruntry 
on  his  return  to  the  "source  of  wisdom  aid  im- 
provement," particularly  the  story  of  Ihe  send Jlics 
and  vioschetoes,  and  of  Che  forty  binhels  of  fiogs  pro- 
duced  on  a  single  acre,  with  alligators  eiough  to 
fence  it. 

We  assure  him  that  they  are  beconing  qiiile 
scarce  in  this  section  of  country,  pariicularly  the 
latter  animals,  so  much  so,  that  it  i?  a  rare  occur- 
rence that  any  of  us  are  actually  de-oured  by  them 

As  to  the  orange  and  citron  graves  that  he  ex- 
pected to  find  here,  time  and  indulry  will  soon  give 
them  a  teal  ciisteiicc;  but  emisnnts  who  wail  III! 
then,  must  remember  to  briug  their  purses  well 
(tored  with  cash. 


The  most  flattering  accouits  of  the  success  of 
our  planters,  in  the  cultivatioi  "f  this  valuable  sla- 

rile,  continue  tu  be  received  The  most  timid  no 
onger  doubt  the  capabilitj  of  our  soil  of  almost 
any  quality  to  produce  can>  equal  if  not  superior  to 
the  best  Mississippi  botlons. 

The  greater  imldness  o  our  climate,  which  must 
be  obvious  to  all  who  ha  e  paid  the  least  atteiilion 
to  physical  geography. gives  us  great  advanta;;e 
over  Louisiana,  txposei,  as  it  is,  to  the  bleak  winil> 
from  the  western  praiics,  and  subject  to  the  dul- 
ling cflTects  of  the  inmense  volumes  of  cold  water 
discharged  by  the  Mssissippi  till  late  in  June,  whii  h 
on  a  moderate  ca'ulalion  retard  regctation  two 
weeks  later  than  filh  us. 

It  is  a  well  kno^n  fact,  that  the  frosts  which  oc- 


cur on  tins  coast,  are  griinally  produced  by  the 
vliyiiiic.il  action  uf  lln-  dry  north  Hinds  iipnu  the 
luiv  gruund.-!  of  the  soiiili.  Those  districts,  abuuiid- 
iiig  in  ponds  and  marshes,  arc  coiisripiriilly  tin- 
iiuisl  exposed  to  spriiiK  and  autumnal  Inists.  Mid- 
dlr  Klurida,  from  iis  local  situation,  woiiM  llierrl'ore 
Ik-  e.\pecled  to  sutler  less  than  any  purlioii  of  the 
L'nion  in  the  same  latitude.  In  this  experience  and 
theory  agree  reiiiarlialily,  as  appears  by  the  aluiosl 
perennial  \eidure  of  our  country. 

We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  give 
from  an  aiilhentic  source,  nn  account  of  the  siie- 
cessliil  cultivation  of  cane,  as  it  nut  only  Roes  lo 
coiifiriii  what  we  have  heretofore  said  on  this  suli- 
j' xl,  but  holds  out  anticipations  of  llieliiliire  croutli 
and  prosperity  of  Florida,  more  ll.ilterint;  than  the 
must  sanguine  have  herclolorc  dared  to  make. 


COMMUKICATED. 

From  an  acre  of  land  I  have  made  ISOO  lbs.  of 
sugar.  The  grain  is  lar^c,  and  its  colour  is  a  bright 
copper.  Only  eight  joints  of  a  cane  were  used, 
fuur  being  left  for  seed  on  every  stalk.  Indeed  if 
all  llie  cane,  fit  for  sugar,  had  been  manufaclureil, 
the  quantity  would  have  been  increased  one  half,  as 
one-tliird  at  least  of  the  matured  cane  was  reserved. 
One  half  of  ISOO  to  be  added,  makes  -iTOO,  equal 
lo  two  hogsheads  and  700  lbs.  of  sugar  from  an 
acre. 

'J"he  cane  was  planted  A\  feet  apart,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  planted  between  collon  rows  of 
Ihat  distance.  If  it  had  been  [ilanted  three  feet, 
the  proper  distance,  one  third  more  sugar  would 
have  been  made,  which  added  lo  2700— SfiOO.  All 
planters  agree  that  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  at  least, 
IS  lost  by  the  common  wood-mill,  in  nhicb  my  cane 
was  ground,  instead  of  the  iron  mill,  which  being 
added,  makes  from  '1-200  to  4500  lbs.  that  might 
have  been  produced,  under  the  above  u.cntioned 
circumstances  from  an  acre. 

This  land  was  an  Indian  field,  the  site  of  old  Tal 
!n.W«p(!.  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  live  oak 
stumps  which  are  alone  to  be  seen,il  must  have 
been  in  cullivatlon  fifty  or  sixty  years;  and  this  is 
the  fourth  ind  best  crop  taken  iVom  it  in  as  many 
successive  years  wilhoiil  manure,  viz.  one  of  corn, 
one  Sea-Island  cotton,  and  two  of  cane.  From  these 
facts  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  durability  of 
our  soil.  J.  P.  DUVAL. 

N.  B. — I  had  but  one  boiler,  containing  about 
100  gallons,  and  in  this  alone  1  was  able  to  make 
two  barrels  of  sugar  in  2-1  hours.  Willi  four  boil- 
ers more  of  the  same  capacity,  3  hogsheads  might 
have  been  made  in  that  time,  as  my  mill,  worth  J50, 
furnishes  100  gallons  per  hour.  The  expense  of 
the  boilers  will  not  exceed  §350,  consequently  the 
whole  establishment  for  manufacturing  three  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  every  21  hours,  can  be  had  for  J-IOO. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  sugar  is  not  at  all 
difficult.  Though  I  never  saw  a  pound  of  sugar 
made  in  my  lifo,  I  was  completely  successful,  and 
believe  that  any  one  of  my  negroes  is  now  able  to 
make  it  of  the  best  quality. 

I  intend  to  plant  next  season  S5  acres  of  cane, 
which  with  my  ralloon  will  give  me  101)  acres  ol 
cane  to  manufacture.  J.  p.  U. 


uhI  of  lis  proreciliii^.  |,Ht  heen  no  much  in  demand, 
Ihat  it  hat  breii  luiind  inrotary  lo  reprint  the  n»- 
luiuca  of  the  two  lirst  yeurt. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  MOS- 
COW. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Moscow,  over  which 
Prince  U.m.itzi.n  presides,  and  lo  which  the  late 
Emperor  Alexander,  soon  after  the  condagration  of 
Ihe  capital,  gave  a  considerable  grant  of  land  near 
Moscow,  for  the  (lurpose  of  establishing  a  public 
farm,  is  said  in  Ihe  European  journals  to  he  going 
on  very  prosperously.  It  has  already  in  its  school 
upwards  of  eighty  pnpih,  from  various  parls  ol 
Russia,  and  even  from  iCamscbatka;  and  the  jour- 


FA  r  OX. 

A  noble  fat  ox,  rai-eil  in  Worcester,  Miiss^  by 
G'ovcrnor  Lincoln,  came  down  the  canal  last  HPek, 
and  was  sold  at  aurli'ui  lor  ueeuty-ime  dullar*. — 
The  ox  is  lo  be  exhibited  un  o<ir  shambles  Ihis  lUy 
lor  sale.  'J'hc  liiiest  roaslint;  piece  ha.i,  by  order  of 
Gov.  Lincoln,  been  reserved  for  ihe  Guvernur  of 
this  slate.  [I'rov.JouT. 


BOB.TZCT7&SU11B. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.)  ' 

NEW-ZEALANl)  SI'INAGE. 
On  the  M:teZe(dand  Spinn^e—hy  Micimei.  Ki.or. 

Jlddics%ed  to  llie  President  if  the  A'eic  l'„rk  llur- 

ticultural  Society.     Raid  J\'op.  'IS,  IS27. 

Sir, —  I  beg  leave  to  present  lo  the  spciely,  to  be 
disliibiited  among  Ihe  members,  fifiy  papers  of  Ihe 

New-Zealand  Spinage  seed,  'Jetniffonia  erpanta. 

As  Ihe  plant  appears  to  be  very  hardy,  it  may  be 
sown  in  Ihe  month  of  .\pril,  on  a  bed  of  good  rich 
mould,  two  seeds  in  a  lull,  and  each  hill  at  Ihe  dis- 
tance of  from  Imo  lo  three  feel;  Ihe  litter  is  proba- 
bly the  best  method,  as  it  will  spread,  and  soon  fill 
the  bed  at  Ihat  distance,  and  the  leaves  will  be  fit 
lo  galher.for  use  during  the  whole  summer,  and 
until  very  late  in  Ihe  fall,  a  slight  frost  not  mate- 
rially injuring  it.  As  it  is  very  productive  and 
much  esteemed,  il  will  no  doubt  be  soon  introduced 
into  every  garden.  'Ihe  seed  was  received  last 
spring  from  France,  by  Djct.  Ilosack,  President  of 
the  Society,  and  presented  by  him  for  distribution 
among  Ihe  membeis.  'Ihe  package  I  received  con- 
tained but  two  seeds,  from  the  produce  of  which.  I 
might  have  cut  many  messea.  It  also  seems  lo 
stand  Ihe  dry  hot  weather  veiy  well,  and  is  in  great 
perfection  when  vcgelnbles  are  scarce,  which  is  the 
case  during  Ihe  luonlh  of  August.  Perhaps  the 
esculent  vegetable  neeils  very  lillle  recommenda- 
tion, aflcr  the  very  high  encomiums  bestowed  on  it 
in  Ihe  transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety; but  we  may  also  give  our  opinion.  Its  pro- 
ductiveness i  fully  assent  to,  and  a  mess  of  the 
greens  was  presented  to  the  in-pectirg  committee, 
who,  last  fall  had  it  cooked,  and  lound  it  to  be  veiy 
fine  eating,  and  superior  lo  the  common  spinage  in 
cveiy  respect.  It  was  more  mildly  llavoured,  not 
having  that  rank  taste  of  the  common  spinage. and 
as  the  leaf  has  a  firmer  and  thicker  consislency, 
does  not  shrink  away  so  niueh;  il  has  risen  68  much 
in  the  public  estimation  in  Europe,  that  a  mode  of 
ciillurc  has  been  adopted  lo  have  it  for  use  Ihroiigb- 
out  Ihe  year,  which  may  he  done,  and  without  any 
very  extraordinary  exertion.  I  would  therefore  beg 
leave  to  recommend  Ihe  following  mode  of  culture, 
to  such  as  may  think  it  worth  while  to  have  II  in 
continual  supply.  I  apprehend  it  would  be  necesja- 
ry  to  have  il  in  three  crops;  the  Jiril  crop  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  February. 

It  is  common  with  gardeners  to  make  hot  beds, 
for  raising  early  Yoik  and  other  cabbage  and  let- 
tuce. When  these  beds  arc  made,  a  few  smallesl 
size  pots  may  be  filled  with  good  mould.  One  or 
two  seeds  might  be  planted  in  each  pot,  and  the 
[lot  [ilungcd  in  the  frame,  whirh  would  require  no 
oilier  treatment  but  sueh  as  i«  given  lo  Ihe  young 
cabbage  and  lellure  plants;  anil  about  the  same 
lime  Ihat  the  cabbage  plants  are  fit  to  plant  out, 
say  Ihe  middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  Ihe  Tetagro- 
iiia  plants  would  also  he  fit  to  plant  nut,  selecting  a 
warm  and  sheltered  border,  Hell  dug:  each  plant 
should  be  turned  out  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire, 
and  planted  about  three  feet  apart.     It  would  be 
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l)f-l  lo  cover  eai'li  liill  ivilh  »  l)i-II  u'^t''^  iJniinj;  colil 
weallif^r  ami  frosty  ni,;lits,  iinlil  tiny  iirp  well  est;i- 
Mi.«lieil,  anil  the  danvr'^r  of  frost  is  ovrr;  they  "ill 
tlicn  l;ikc  eare  of  (lum<.elies,  willi  lip"  orHiiiriry 
cijIlivMlinn  and  keiriiini^  down  llic  iviimIs.  The  »c- 
rimd  crop  liny  he  sowid  file  latlcr  einl  of  April  or 
hegiiiniii;^  of  Mii)',  Hiid  trealed  as  Im  loie. 

'l'li<!  Ikird  crop  may  he  sown  (lie  last  week  in 
An^^iisl  or  first  week  in  Septentjher,  in  a  sheltered 
place,  and  where  the  plants  could  he  prolerted  with 
i;.iHinii>n  frames,  the  glasses  of  whiih  shoidd  he  put 
on  a!  the  appearanee  of  frosty  weather,  and  diiriri:; 
the  winter  well  eovered  wilh  mats  or  straw.  The 
plinis  of  this  sowini;  oiiRht  to  he  inuih  thicket;  a 
f,>ol  aiiarl  fiom  pl.inl  to  plant,  would  I"'  most  cli:;i- 
hle,  the  ohjecl  hein»  to  liave  an  ahiiiidant  supply 
in  as  small  a  compass  as  possihic;  they  would  not 
Rrow  very  much  in  the  winter.  i$y  this  mode  ol 
eolliire,  which,  if  adopted,  is  tint  very  didicnll,  a 
fciipply,  I  apprehentl,  \voiild  he  kept  up  <liirins;  liie 
wholejear.  I  need  not  inform  the  piaelical  gar- 
dener, that  in  very  severe  weather  it  mitrht  be  nc- 
cessarv  to  hue  a  good  lining  of  hot  slahlc  iliin:: 
kept  around  the  frame,  and  addins;  fresh,  when  ne- 
resaary;  allhoos;h  it  may  turn  out  to  he  much  har- 
liier  than  «e  arc  aware  of,  yet  practice  in  its  culti- 
vation ran  only  delermitie  this,  it  being  rather  a 
stranjrer   with  us  at  present. 

As  I  feel  predy  confident  it  will  he  found  to  rise 
ill  our   estimation    wilh    acquaintance,  and   prove  a 
valuable  addition   lo   the   slock  of  culinaty  vegeta 
hies  of  our  markets,  I   therefore   feel  a  pleasure  in 
hrini^ing  it  forwaid  lo  the  n'ltice  of  th''  society. 

I  hei;  leave  lo  apologize  for  heln^j  thus  particular 
in  trealiiiijof  its  moile  ol  lollurc,  knowiiig  a^  I  well 
do,  that  the  New  Voik  llorlicullural  Society  coti- 
tains  anion::  its  mertiliers,  men  of  the  fir.-t  respecta- 
bility and  skill  in  horticullure.  JMy  intrusion  of 
these  remarks  mi;;lil  he  lhoii;;lit  to  he  superlluous; 
hut  ,«oni"  of  its  members  may  think  it  uselul.anil  il 
any  thing  1  advance  might  tend  to  the  promotion 
of  horticullure  ecnerally,  or  the  public  good  in 
parlieiilar,  I  shall  he  much  gratil'ieil. 

Willi  sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect, 
I  remain,  sir,  your  obed't  serv'l, 

MICHAEL  FLOY. 
David  Hosack,  M.  D.  I'resident  of  i 

the.  A'ew  Vork  Ilorl.  Society.        ) 

A'ott  h\j  the  Editor  of  the  Soullicrii  Jlgricidlurist. 
The  New-Zealatid  Spinage  is  certainly  a  great 
addition  to,  our  list  of  culinary  vesjclables.  We 
have  here  given  the  melhod  of  cultivation  recom- 
mended tn  New  York.  Having  it  under  cultiva- 
tion two  seasons,  we  are  enabled  to  speak  of  it  from 
our  own  observation,  and  we  certainly  concur  in 
the  i^iieoniiums  bestowed  on  il.  In  a  subsequent 
number,  and  in  lime  for  those,  to  henefit  by  it,  who 
may  wish  to  cultivate  it,  we  will  give  our  experience 
on  the  subject. 


[Dec.  19,  1828, 


d'rom  the  New  Vork  Kvening  Post.) 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  these  useful  institu- 
tions are  iiiulliplyin';  over  the  country,  and  that  now 
the  political  storm  is  over,  the  activity  and  zeal  of 
our  citizens  are  turned  to  the  improvement  of  bus- 
liandry.  A  meeting  of  gentlemen  from  the  several 
counties  of  Onandaga,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Tompkins, 
Ontario,  Wayne,  Yates,  Monroe,  Livingston,  and 
(lenessee,  has  lately  been  held  at  Geneva,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  "Ootiieslic  Horticultural  So- 
ciety for  the  Western  part  of  the  .State  of  New 
Vork."  'I'lie  vice  presidenis  and  commitlee  of  ma- 
nagers are  selerted.nne  from  e.icli  of  these  coun- 
ties. Myron  Holly  delivered  a  ili«course,  previous 
to  the  organization  of  the  Foeiety,  whieh  will  he 
published.  'I'he  olTicers  of  the  society  have  been 
chosen  from  among  genllemeo  of  (he  bigbest  re- 


s|inctabilily  in  that  part  of  the  stale.     'J'he  Geneva 
Gazette,  speaking  of  the  institution,  says — 

"The  countenance  which  this  society  has  re- 
ceived in  its  origin,  from  men  of  acknowledged  ac- 
quirements ami  of  extensive  influence,  gives  an  ear- 
nest of  success,  cheering  lo  its  projector*,  and 
ivhieh  promises  lasting  benefits  lo  this  scclion  of 
our  slate.  A  project,  so  honourable  in  its  cLarac- 
ter,  so  laudable  in  its  object,  and  so  auspicious  in 
il.'i  commencement,  cannot  fail  of  Unal  and  com- 
plete success." 

THE  MULBERRY. 

Extract  to  the  Edilor,d(dcd  Maine,  A'ov.  28,  1829. 
In  .1.  B's  communication  on  forest  trees,  in  your 
last,  he  says,  speaking  of  mulberries,  "I  have  liun- 
ilreds,  the  seeds  of  whiidi  were  sown  in  the  spring 
of  1800."  Does  he  mean  183G?  If  so,  they  are  a 
long  time  in  growing  to  the  size  suitable  for  a 
hedge.  I  had  an  idea  of  planting  some  for  that 
purpose,  but  if  they  are  so  long  acquiring  a  proper 
height,  I  shall  plant  something  else. 


KEEPING  APPLES. 
When  there  is  a  frost,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is 
to  keep  the  apples  in  a  stale  of  total  darkness,  until 
some  days  after  a  complete  thaw  has  come.  In 
.\nierica  they  arc  frequently  frozen  as  hard  as 
stones;  if  they  thaw  in  the  li'^hl.  they  rot;  but  if 
they  thaw  in  ilarkness,  they  not  only  do  not  rot, 
but  lose  very  little  of  their  original  IJavnur.  This 
may  he  nciv  to  the  English  reader;  but  he  may  de- 
pend upon  it  that  the  statement  is  correct. 

[CoiibctVs  English  Gardener. 


inthanajm  iXKEFnovE»zi:rc7. 


[!i?-Tlie  last  Report  of  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
R.M,,  like  those  which  have  preceded  it  from  (he 
same  pen,  is  remarkable  for  its  brevity  and  compre- 
hensiveness. In  a  few  short  p.uaf^raplis,  tie  ex- 
plains clearly  the  state  of  his  department,  whose 
operations  spread  over  a  twentieth  part  of  the  earth, 
allording  to  the  correspondence  of  twelve  millions 
of  people,  tiic  utmost  expedition  and  security.  To 
superintend,  from  a  central  point,  more  than  ten 
millions  of  miles  of  transportation,  and  more  than 
twenty  thousand  agents;  and  to  have  the  whole  sys- 
tem so  nicely  adjusted,  as  to  preserve  the  regularity 
without  diminishing  the  velocity  of  its  motions,  re- 
quires, not  merely  uncommon  ability  to  endure  la- 
bour, hut  extraordinary  endowments  and  capacity 
for  business',  whereof  a  knowledge  of  mankiml  lo 
select  ellicient  agents,  and  energy  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  duties,  are  not  the  least  ittiportant. 

Inertness  and  incapacity  at  the  head  of  the  Post 
Onice  department,  would  now  he  grievously  fell 
through  every  ramification  of  society.  For  its  pre- 
sent administration,  as  for  good  health,  we  on;;ht 
to  be  grateful  every  daj',  nor  wait  to  be  reminded 
of  its  value  until  threatened  with  its  loss.] 

REPORT  OF  THE  POST  .MASTERGENERAL 

Post  Office  DrpartmenI,  Mill  Mr.  18JS. 
The  Post  Master  General  has  the  honour  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Presiilent   of  the   United    States    the  fol- 
lowing statement,  shewing  the  irradiial  increase  and 
[)resent  condition  of  the  I'oSt  Otiicc  Department. 

Milrs  of 
Thrrf  were  Pott  Offices,        Revenue,         Poil  Jio'nlt. 

In  I7H2  195  StiT.-lll  5,lil.' 

I7!)7  55-1  'Jl.S.tlOS         Ifi.I.sO 

18II-2  1114  327.0.1.5        2.">.SI.i 

18t)7  1818  478,7li.S        :«.7.),0 

IH12  S610  61!),otl8        .S9..S7H 

1817  Slj9         1,002,973        52.089 

1823  e'g  July  1,  4493         1,114,344        82,7(i.S 
1828  7651         1,598,134      114,536 


The  above  exhibit  shows  an  augmentation  of  an- 
nual revenue  within  five  yeats,  ending  Isl  .Inly, 
1S2S,  of  «,483,7yO,  a  sum  exceeding  by  $18,654  a 
'iniilar  increa.se  for  eleven  years  preceding  1823, 
and  falling  short  only  <.I65,4I8,  of  being  equal  to 
l!ie  total  revenue  of  the  Department  in  I8I2. 

Within  the  same  time  there  have  been  established 
3,153  additional  post  olTices;  being  a  greater  num- 
lier  tlian  was  in  operation  in  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1815. 

From  the  most  accurate  calculation  that  can  be 
made  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  July,  1823,  the 
mail  was  transported  in  stages  four  million  four  hun- 
<lred  and  eighty  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
firty.four  miles;  and  on  horseback,  five  million  five 
iiundred  and  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety  six  miles;  making  a  lotal  transportation  of 
ten  millions  one  hundred  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  annually.  Since  that  period  there 
has  been  added  a  transportation  of  one  million  nine 
Iiundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
llfly  miles  annually  in  stages;  and  on  horseback  one 
million  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-nine  miles;  making  an  increase 
of  (hree  millions  six  hundred  and  ei^ht  thousand 
eight  h'indred  and  forty-nine  miles,  which  ailds  two 
hundred  and  sevenly-iive  thousand  and  filly-three 
miles,  rooie  than  one  (bird,  to  the  mail  establish- 
ment of  the  country,  in  182.3.  And  the  augmented 
stage  conveyance  falls  short  only  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  and  twenty-two  miles  of  being 
eq  lal  to  one  half  of  the  entire  stage  lranspor(a(ion 
in  the  Union  at  that  time.  This  extension  of  the 
mail  has  been  accompanied  by  great  increase  of  ex- 
pedition on  almost  all  the  important  routes.  On 
many  of  them  il  is  now  conveyed  at  the  rate  of  one 
Iiundred  miles  a  day. 

As  Congress  at  their  last  session  decliited  making 
any  appropriation  of  the  surplus  funils  of  the  De- 
partment,ui;h  the  expectation,  as  was  hejieved,  that 
llicy  should  he  applied  in  ditTusing  mail  facilities 
lliroughout  the  Union,  ami  increasing  them  wht!re 
reniiiieit  liy  llie  piililie  inl,.i  f.,lt,  an  aUiinieiilalion  to 
tlie  conveyance  of  the  mail  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousnnd  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
miles  in  slagcs,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
Ihousind  .seven  hundred  and  four  miles  on  horse- 
back; making  a  total  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  'housand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  has 
been  made  the  past  year.  This,  with  the  addi'tion- 
al  coiiqensalion  to  postmasters,  arising  from  in- 
creased "cceipts,  the  accumulation  of  free  letlerf. 
for  which  two  cents  each  are  paid,  and  incidental 
expenses, 'las  added  to  the  expenditures  of  the  De- 
partment niUiin  the  year,  the  sum  of  ^2511.094  46. 
The  aii-ment?d  revenue  of  the  Department  since 
the  1st  of  Jul),  1823,  has  been  sufticient  to  meet 
the  annua!  cx|>>nsc  incurred  by  the  increase  of 
mail  facilities,  ard  leaves  the  sum  of  $187,302  53 
unexpended. 

It  is  believed  to  t«  good  policy  to  keep  the  fund, 
of  the  Department  tctively  employed  in  extending 
its  operations,  until  i.he  leasoiiable  wants  ol  every 
community  shall  be  sipplied.  Hy  withdrawing  mail 
accommodations  from  all  unprodiictivK  routes,  and 
substituting  a  horse  for  istajre  I  ranspnrtalKin  on  man7 
others,  a  very  large  surplus  of  funds  would  annually 
accumulate;  but  the  pu.lic  convenience  would  he 
(•really  lessened,  and  lie  means  of  information 
withheld  from  districts  of -oiintrv  hut  sparsely  inha- 
bited, i'here  is  no  brand,  of  the  Government  in 
whose  operations  the  peopK  feel  a  more  lively  in- 
tciest  than  in  those  of  this  rA-iiarlinetit;  its  facilities 
arc  lilt  in  the  various  tran^etion'  of  business,  in 
the  pleasures  of  correspondente,  and  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  information-  In  the -nurse  of  every  year, 
no  inciin-iderable  amount  of  t\r  active  caiiital  of 
the  cotiiilry,  in  some  form  or  otter,  passes  Ihiough 
the  III  111.  'I'o  connect  important  places  hy  frequent 
lines  of  intercourse,  combine  speel  wilb  all  the  ae- 
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rurilj  |)(is»ililr,  mid  rxleiiil  llic  iikiiI  wliorcvrr  i(  njiiy 
be  wnntril,  ^Oll^liltllo  llic  oliji-cts  tvliirli  Imre  inllu- 
(need  Hit  poliry  of  tin"  nrparliiiiiit 

l(  may  be  Kdvaiila^cniis  l<i  llir  ptiblit:  and  ih^Di^- 
pxrlmrnt,  at  sonio  fiiliirr  tiiiir-,  for  it  to  bn-oinc  llie  in- 
rnrrr  of  iiionii's  Iraiisinilli'd  in  the  mail,  bring  aii- 
tborizcd  to  i  lini,;e  a  bi):brr  rate  of  |io>taj;o  in  siicli 
cH^c^,  to  iiidcninily  for  the  n-k  innirn-d.  To  guiinl 
n^aiiist  frauds,  Ibis  ^l''|<oll^ibllily  must  necessarily 
be  liiiiiteil  to  |i.ti-kel<i  mailed  at  tlir  |iriiiri|ial  offices, 
under  such  re|;nhilioiis  as  shall  atTord  the  greatest 
possible  security. 

Some  pains  iiare  been  taken  to  n?certain  the  ex- 
act nuiiiiiiT  of  persons  eniployod   by   Ibc  Depart 
iiient,  inrltiding  Pa>tmaslcrs,  Assistant  Postmasters, 
Clerks,  Cuiitraclors,  and  persons  ingaged  in  Iraii.s 

!>orling  the  mail,  and  although  only  p^irtiitl  return"! 
lave  been  received,  it  is  believed  the  total  number 
is  about  tiveiity-six  thousand  nine  hundred  anil 
fiflysi.\.  There  are  about  seventeen  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ciubty-foiir  horses  employed,  and  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  carriages, 
inrluding  tuo  hundred  and  furty-tbree  sulkies  and 
wagons. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  ending  1st  July,  1829,  as 
above  stated,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  ...  §1.598,184  43 

Those  of  the  preceding  year  were        1.173,551  00 


Making  an  increase  of  this  .'um  above 
,      tlie  receipts  of  1807,  -  124,583  4.5 

The  expenditures  of  the  year  ending 
1st  July  last,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  ...  1,(523,888  40 

Leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  be- 
yond the  rii<  ipt  of  .  -       25,199  03 

In  thi-  excess  ihr  re  is  not  included  the 
sum  of  gl2,7i9  24,  «hicb  was  piid 
by  the  Department  under  a  special 
act  of  Congress. 

By  the  last  aniiunl  report  there  «vas  a 
surplus   sum   of  money    in    deposit 
and  dut;    fioiii    Posttiiat,tcr9,  includ 
ing  judgments  obl.iined  on  old  ac- 
counts, amounting  to  -  370,033  87 

From  this  sum  deduct  the  above  ex- 
cess of  expenditure,         '25,199  03 

And  the  amount  paid  into 
the  Treasury,  under  the 
above  law,  12,729  24 

37,928  27 


Leaving  Ibis  amount  of  surplus,  $332,105  10 

JOHN  RI'LEAN,  Poslmaster  General 


MIAMI  CANAL. 
In  consequence  of  a  breach  In  the  bank  of  the 
canal,  between  Uayton  and  Middlctown,  we  have 
not  yet  had  the  gratifuation  of  witnessing  the  arri- 
val of  any  boats  from  the  former  place.  We  are 
informed  that  the  damage  will  be  repaired  in  a  few 
days,  when  the  canal  will  be  navigable  in  its  whole 
eitenL  At  present,  the  business  of  the>{anal  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  boats  employed  on  it,  not- 
withstanding thai  their  number  has  been  supposed 
by  many  to  be  too  gri'at,  arrive  and  depart  with  full 
freights,  and  we  believe  that  the  amount  of  trans- 
portation rather  exceeds  than  falls  short  of  the  cal- 
culations of  the  friends  o(  the  canal  system. 

[  irtitem  niter. 


The  amount  of  toll  p^iid  this  year  up  to  the  first 
day  of  Novenibpr,  to  John  IS.  Slaats,  l'",sq.,  collec- 
tor at  Albany,  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars. 


Persons  can  now  travel,  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  conveyance,  from  New  York  city  to  IJetroil,  a 
distance  of  750  miles,  in  four  days  and  a  half) 


XiASXES'  BXIFARTIVIENT. 

DKVUriON. 

\  Philadelpbin  paper  gives  the  following  beauti- 
ful deseripliuii  of  the  inlliiences  of  genuine  devo- 
linn,  from  a  discourse  lately  delivered  by  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Furiiess,  of  that  cily. 

•'True  devotion,  like  the  being  whom  we  wor 
ship,  is  visible  only  in  its  efTecl.*;  in  Ihc  activity 
"liicli  it  prompts  us  to  develop,  or  the  benevolent 
adcetions  it  urges  us  to  exercise.  Its  existence  is 
proved,  not  by  its  being  brought  forwaril  in  it"  own 
shape,  but  by  the  diligence  and  uprightness  that  it 
aids  us  to  exhibit.  Like  the  rain  that  conieth  down 
from  heaven,  which  lirst  hides  itself  in  the  Insoni 
of  Ihc  earth,  and  llien  is  seen  no  more,  until  ver- 
dure springs  up  where  it  bad  fallen,  the  fresh  and 
beautiful  witness  of  its  inlliienee,  religious  feeling 
proves  its  genuineness  and  vilalily,  not  by  a  direct 
ilenionstration,  but  by  the  beauty  in  which  it  clothes 
the  life,  the  purity  it  imparls  to  the  lips,  Ihc  energy 
and  usefulness  it  gives  lo  the  whole  character.  'I'o 
carry  the  illuslration  still  further,  it  is  not  those  re- 
ligious emotions  that  are  the  most  violent,  thai, 
rushing  down  with  the  transient  fury  of  a  summer's 
shower,  pass  olT  and  evaporate  without  satisfying 
the  parched  soil:  it  is  not  this  kind  that  is  the  most 
acceptable;  it  is  rather  that  species  of  religious 
sensibility  that  is  gentle  tint  uiiilorni;  llial,llkc  the 
faithful  dews  of  every  morning,  refreshes  wherever 
it  is  found." 

CHYMICAL  EXPERIMENT. 
A  new  FireScreen  for  the  Ladies. —  Draw  a  land- 
scape on  jiaper  with  common  Italian  ink,  represent- 
ing a  vvinter  scene,  or  mere  outline;  the  foliage  to 
bo  painted  with  muriate  of  cobalt,  (green,)  muriate 
of  copper,  (yellow,)  and  aceLite  of  cobalt,  (blue,) 
,<ll  which  colours  dry  in  invisible;  but  on  the  screen 
being  held  near  the  fire,  the  gentle  warmth  will  oc- 
casion the  trees,  flowers,  &c.  to  display  themselves 
in  their  nitlurul  colnnrs,  and  winter  is  magically 
changed  to  spring.  As  the  paper  cools,  the  colours 
disappear;  and  the  effect  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  desired. 

(From  the  Forget-Me-Not.) 
TRUTH,  YOUTH,  AND  AGE. 

AN  APOLOGUE. 

By  Charles  Swain,  Esq. 
Truth-  What  is  Immortality? 
ioulh.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  mind, 

The  deathless  voice  of  ancient  Time; 

The  light  of  genius — pure — refined! 

The  monuments  of  deeds  sublime! 

O'er  the  cold  ashes  of  the  dead 

It  breathes  a  grandeur  and  a  power, 

Which  shine  when  countless  years  have  fled, 

Magnificent  as  the  first  hour! 
Truth.  What  is  Immortality? 
.4gc.      Ask  it  of  the  gloomy  waves, 

Of  the  old  forgotten  graves, 

Whereof  not  one  stone  remains; 

Ask  i'.  of  the  riiin'd  fanes. 

Temples  that  have  pass'd  away. 

Leaving  not  a  ivreck  to  say 

Here  an  empire  once  hath  stood! 

Ask  it  in  thy  solitude. 

Of  thy  solemn  musing  mind. 

And,  loo  truly,  wilt  thou  find, 

Earthly  immortality 

Is  a  splendid  mockery! 

SLEEP, 
Impartial  as  Ihc  grave, 
.Sleep  robs  the  cruel  tyrant  of  his  power. 
Gives  rest  and  freedom  to  the  o'er-wrought  slave. 
And  steals  the  wretched  beggar  from  bit  want. 


SF0B.Tir7O  OXiIO. 


JENNY  CAMERON. 

J.  S.SniKMitn,  Esci.  OaltonjMilU,  To.  Die.B,  18S«. 

.Sir, — I  send  you  the  following  Tor  publication, 
should  you  lliink  it  m^'rits  it. 

Jen.ny  Ca.mkron,  fo.iled  April  Cth,  1733,  was  got 
by  Col.  Lloyd's  'I'riveller,  who  was  got  by  Mor- 
ion's Traveller  on  Colinel  Taylor's  .imported  mare 
Jenny  Cameron.  Jenny  Cameron's  dam  Kilty  Fish- 
er was  got  by  King  ll<'rod;  Hero  I  by  old  Fear- 
nought, out  of  the  imported  mare  Kitty  Fisber,  her 
dam  by  Jolly  Kjgcr. 

Nancy  Dawson,  foaled  22d  April,  173.1,  was  also 
got  by  Col.  Lloyd's  'I'raveller,  whose  pedigree  is 
above.  Her  dam,  Phillis,  got  by  Fe.irmugbl  on  a 
celebrated  mare  belonging  lo  Col..  Baylor  got  by 
his  famous  imported  horse  Sober  John. 
I  cerlifv  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy, 

l7</»  Sept-  1735.  WM.  SCOTT 

I  owned  the  above  mare  Jenny  Cameron  after 
she  was  twenty  years  old.  >She  brought  me  two 
colls  by  Mufti,  imported  by  the  laic  Col.  Taylor,  of 
Washington  city.  Belter  horses  I  never  would 
wish  to  own.  The  mare,  after  being  rode  seventy 
miles  a  day,  bore  as  hard  upon  her  bit  as  if  she 
bad  bare  travelled  but  five  miles;  her  spirit  was 
unconquerable. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

GEORGE  CARTER. 


(From  the  Hunting  Directory.) 
HOUNDS. 
Extraordinary  speed  of  Fox  Hounds. —  Of  the  origin 
of  Hounds — The  Tullot  or  Dlnod  Hound,  the  Stag 
Hound,  the  Southern  Hound,  the  Jitai^le,  the  Fox 
Howtd. —  The  O factory  Organs  of  the  Hound. — 
Of  the  Size,  Colour,  and  Breeding  of  Hounds,  fyc. 

(Continued  from  page  310.) 
The  stag-hounds,  which,  about  forty  years  since, 
were  used  by  George  III.  manifested  a  considerable 
degree  of  affinity  to  the  Talbot.  In  many  of  what 
are  called  the  southern  hounds,  we  have  a  tolerable 
picture  of  the  Talbol,only  that  Ihe  animal  is  much 
smaller.  Mr.  Charleswortb,  who  keeps  Ihe  Black 
Swan  Inn,  Shude  Hill,  Manchester, has,  at  (his  time, 
(1826)  a  hound,  which  in  height  measures  twenty- 
seven  inches,  and  everyway  answers  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Talbot,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

.Somelhing  of  the  Talbot  kind  was  in  use  amongst 
the  (ireeks,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
description  of  the  dog  of  Ulysses:  — 
"He  know  his  lord,  he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet; 
In  vain  he  strove  to  crawl  and  kiss  his  feel; 
Yet  all  he  could,  his  tail,  bis  ears,  his  eyes. 
Salute  his  master  and  confess  his  joy>. 
()  had  you  seen  him  vigorous,  bold,  and  young, 
Swifl  as  a  stag,  and  as  a  lion  strong: 
Him  no  fell  savage  on  Ihe  plains  withstood. 
None  scap'd  him  bosoin'd  in  the  gloomy  wood. 
Hii  eye  how  piercing,  and  his  scent  how  true. 
To  wind  the  vapour  in  the  tainted  dew. 
This  dog,  whom  fate  thus  granted  to  behold 
His  lord,  when  twenty  tedious  years  bad  roli'd. 
Takes  a  last  look,  and  having  seen  him,  dies. 
So  closed  for  ever,  faiililul  .'lrf;us'  eyes. 
Then  pity  touched  Ihe  mighty  Warrior's  soul, 
.\nd  down  his  cheek  a  tear  unbidden  stole." — Pop «. 
As  I   have  already   hinted,  there  is  strong  reasna 
lo  believe  the  Normans  first  introduced   the  'J'albut 
or  blood-bound  into  this  kingdom;  and  auraecenlu- 
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rics  alleruarils  lluy  ucie  ll^ed  on  llie  borilors  ol 
England  and  Sc.olland,  which  were  Ihen  much  in- 
feslcd  by  robbers,  atid  also  by  murderers.  The 
dogs  were  maintaineil  by  a  (rx  upon  the  inhabitants, 
though  individuals  were  no  doubl  privately  possess- 
ed of  them,  in  Sfollaml,  a  Uw  existed,  that  no 
person  should  deny  entrance  to  these  dogs  when  in 
pursuit  of  stolen  goods,  upon  pain  of  being  deemed 
an  accessary.  Persons  called  .Voss  Tioojicn  were 
pursued  by  hounds  of  this  description.  '1  he.sc  rob- 
bers generally  retired  with  (heir  plunder  Ihroiigli 
mosses  (morasses),  bogs,  and  stminlis,  which  were 
passable  only  to  those  acquainted  with  the  various 
intricate  paths  by  which  alone  these  places  could 
be  crossed  by  a  human  l)eing.  This  pecidiar  pur- 
suit was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Iliil-troJ,  ^nd 
the  dogs  were  sometimes  called  s/owg/i-houuds  and 
<(et/f/i-hounds,  as  well  as  blood-hounds. 

-"Upon  the  banks 


Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  through  the  vale,  the  seat 

Of  war  and  rapine  once,  ere  Unions  knew 

The  sweets  of  peace,  or  Anna's  dread  commands 

To  lasting  leagues  the  haughty  rivals  aw'd. 

There  dwelt  a  pilfering  race,  well  train'd  and  sUill'd 

In  all  the  mysteries  of  thelt,  the  spoil 

'I'beir  only  substance,  feuds  ami  war  their  sport; 

V'eii'd  in  the  shades  of  night,  they  ford  the  stream. 

Then,  prowling  far  and  near,  whate'er  they  seize 

Becomes  their  prey;  nor  (locks  nor  herds  are  sale. 

Nor  stalls  protect  the  steer,  nor  sirong-barr'd  doors 

Secure  the  favourite  horse.     Soon  as  the  morn 

Reveals  his  wrongs,  with  ghastly  visage  wan 

'I'he  plunder'd  owner  stands,  and  from  his  lips 

A  thousand  thronging  curses  burst  their  way: 

He  calls  his  stout  allies,  and  in  a  line 

His  faithful  hound  he  leads,  then  with  a  voice 

That  utters  loud  his  rage,  attentive  cheers: 

Soon  the  sagacious  brute,  his  curling  tail 

Flourish'd  in  air,  low  bending  plies  around 

His  busy  nose,  the  steaming  vapour  snutl's 

Inquisitive,  nor  leaves  one  turf  untried, 

Till  conscious  of  the  recent  stains,  his  heart 

Beats  quick!  his  snutTling  nose,  his  active  tail. 

Attest  his  joy;  then  with  deep  opening  mouth, 

That  makes  the  welkin  tremble, he  proclaims 

Th'  audacious  felon;  foot  by  foot  he  marks 

His  winding  way,  while  all  the  listening  crowd 

Applaud  his  reasonings.     O'er  the  watery  ford. 

Dry  sandy  heaths,  and  stony  barren  hills. 

O'er  beaten  paths,  with  men  and  beasts  distain'd, 

Unerring  he  pursues;  till  at  the  cot 

Arriv'd,and  seizing  by  his  guilty  throat 

The.  caitifl'  vile,  redeems  the  captive  prey: 

So  exquisitely  delicate  bis  sense!" 

The  chieftains  and  great  men,  who  resided  on  or 
near  the  borders  of  the  two  kinndoms,  some  centu- 
ries ago,  encouraged,  rather  than  repressed,  the  lic- 
predations  wbicli  were  here  conmiitted;  and  in 
which,  imleed,  themselves  occasionally  joined. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  Talbot  was  the 
source  whence  have  sprung  all  our  present  varieties 
of  the  hound  tribe,  we  may  regard  as  the  first  re 
move,  that  large  dog  used  a  century  ago  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  slag,  and  which  it  is  well  known,  would 
perscveringly  continue  the  chase  of  the  hunted 
deer  in  defiance  of  any  obstacle,  and  even  through 
K  herd  of  the  same  animals. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  Bell's  Life  in  London.) 

TROTTING. 

Grand  Trnllinsr  jValch  for  .'ilKt  Sotiercicfnj. — A 
match  has  been  made  by  a  gentleman  in  the  city, 
to  fnid  a  horse  once  within  a  month  to  trot  -lO  miles 
in  three  successive  hoiiis,  in  liarne<.s.  One  hun- 
dred pounils  a-sidc  has  been  depiisited  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  PbdKei,  of  Moort;ale,  and  the  whole  of  ibc 
money  will  be  pobted  after  a  spurting  dinner  at  the 


same  house  on  the  JSlh  instant,  when  the  tmie  of 
starling  will  be  arranged. 

Trotting  at  JVewitiatkct. — After  the  races  on 
Wednesday,  a  novel  scene  for  Newmarket  took 
place.  'I'wo  gentlemen,  well  known  on  the  turf, 
made  a  trottitig  match  for  a  considerable  sum;  the 
one  to  drive  his  horse  12  miles,  taking  a  companion 
in  the  gig  weighing  !3  stone,  in  the  same  time  the 
other  should  trot  his  pony  (saddle,)  1 1  miles.  Tbey 
started  (rom  the  (ilst  mile  stone  on  the  Harton-milh 
road,  and  proceeded  to  the  C7th,  the  horse  leading 
all  the  way;  the  pony,  however,  got  to  the  Oid  mile 
stone,  in  returning,  by  the  time  that  the  horse  in 
harness  had  passeil  it  about  a  minute  and  twenty 
seconds,  winning  the  match  cleverly  by  nearly  three 
quarters  ol  a  mile.  'I'he  horse  broke,  and  backed 
his  wheel  three  times,  or  the  match  would,  proba- 
bly, have  had  a  different  termination;  the  miles 
were  done  as  near  to  four  minutes  each  its  possible. 
The  betting  was  heavy. 

CANINE  FANCY. 

Bobby  and  Boxer. — This  match  came  ofT  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  New  Inn  Pitt,  when  Bobby,  after 
a  severe  battle  of  thirty-five  minutes,  was  for  the 
first  time  beaten.  He  went  in  twice,  but  refused 
on  the  third  offer.  The  betting  was  six  to  four  on 
Bobby,  and  large  sums  changed  hands,  the  Pad- 
dington  folks  dropping  rather  severely.  Some 
doulits  are  entertained  that  all  was  not  fair  towards 
Bobby. 

The  white  bitch  Nettle,  recently  defeated  at  Bir- 
mingham, has  been  matched  against  a  black  bitch 
of  the  same  name,  for  20  pounds  a-side,  to  fight  on 
VVediiEsday  fortnight,  at  the  New  Inn  Pit,  Totten- 
ham-court road. 

A  match  will  be  fought  at  the  Westminster  Pit, 
on  Tuesday  next,  for  ten  sovereigns,  between  two 
famous  bitches  of  22i  lbs.  each.  One  is  a  mealy 
tanned,  named  Rose,  (the  property  of  a  gentleman,) 
called  the  Pimlico  bitch.  The  other  a  black  and 
tanned,  named  Vcnham,  late  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Cobb,  of  V\'estmin&ter,  got  by  tlie  famous  Sur- 
rey black  and  tanned  dog  Pincher. 

PIGEON  SHOOTING. 
The  following  is  the  total  number  of  pigeons 
killed,  missed,  and  shot  at,  at  the  Red  House,  dur- 
ing the  last  season: 

Killed.  Missed.     Total  shot  at. 

May,  2i54  1932  4186 

June,  5.S96  4385  9781 

July,  1114  989  2103 

Total,      87ti4  7.J06  10.070 

The  total  number  killed  this  season  has  been 
less  than  on  any  former  one,  in  consequence  of 
there  havitig  been  so  many  double  shots  IJred;  but 
the  single  surpass  any  former  season. 

PEDESTRIANISM. 

A  lad,  named  Wni.  Barclay,  has  been  astonish- 
ing the  good  folks  of  Havant,in  Hampshire,  by  his 
extraorilinary  pedestrian  powers.  He  is  but  nine- 
lei  n  years  of  age.  On  Kriday  week  he  ran  bare- 
foot, on  the  turnpike  road,  ten  miles  in  bSi  minutes; 
and  on  the  next  day  he  walked,  fair  toe  and  heel, 
seven  miles  within  the  hour.  On  Munda3'  last  he 
walke<l  ninety-five  miles  within  twenty-four  hours; 
and  after  he  iiad  finished  this  task,  he  ivas  dialling 
cd  by  .lobnTees,  acattle-joblier,  to  walk  a  hundred 
miles  with  him  for  .'if.,  Tees  to  walk  forward  anil 
liarrlay  backward.  The  match  was  instantly  made, 
and  on  Weilii-sday  both  started;  but,  after  going 
Ibiily-five  miles,  anil  Barclay  having  coiisidirably 
the  slait,  Teis  declined  going  fiiither,  and  lo-l  tin- 
match.  Miiih  credit  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  for 
till-  ilrcorum  and  regularity  which  was  preserved 
during  the  contest. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

Sniiiiy  Spring,  JUonlsomcry  counli/,  JSd.  ) 
J.  S.  Skinxer,  Lss.  Dec.  8,  tS.'S.      j 

Sir, — Enclosed  are  two  meteorological  tables — 
one  of  water,  and  another  of  air,  taken  at  thi» 
place. 

Table  No.  1. 
Of  the  temperature  of  Springs  and  Wells  in  llie  vi- 
cinity of,  ami  including  Sandv  Spri.ng,  Montgo- 
niiry  county,  Maryland,  nearly  on  the  meridian 
of  Washington  city,  at  an  elevation  of  about  500 
fict  above  high  tide    in   the  Bay  of  Chesapeake, 
.\.  lat.  39"  7'— taken  Dec.  4th  and  5lh,  1828.— 
Jlean  temperature  of  tlic  atmosphere,  38' Fah- 
renheit, very  nearly. 
Sandy  Spring,  on  the  farm  of  Edwd.  .Stabler,  58* 
Spring  on  do.  do.     No.  2,  57 

Do.  do.  do.     No.  3,  55 

William  Thomas'  well,  54 

B<  riiard  Gilpin's  well,  544 

Calub  Bentlcy's  spring,  No.  1,  56 

Do.  do.  No.  2,  54 

Wm.  H.  Sfabler's  well,  55 

James  P.  Stabler's  well,  541 

Ko;;er  Brooke's  well,  54 

Do.  spring.  No.  1,  531 

Do.  spring,  No.  2,  54* 

Hannah  Brigg's  well  534 

Malilon  Chandlee's  spring.  No.  1,  54 

Do.  spring.  No.  2,  544 

Edward  Porter's  spring,  541 

William  Darby's  spring,  544 

Mean,  54.72 

Remarks. — It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
table  inserted  in  the  Farmer,  vol.  10,  page  286,  that 
the  iiiean  temperature  of  springs  and  wells  in  this 
vicinity,  has  fallen  in  the  last  month,  53-lOOtbs  of 
a  degree  of  Fahrenheit. 

Tablk  No.  2. 
Of  mean  temperature  and   prevalent  winds,   from 
November  7th   to  30lh  inclusive,  1828,  at  .Sandy 
Springs,  Montgomery  county,  Md — taken  at  the 
same  place  as  No.  I. 
Ways.  Mcnn,         tCind.  Jf'calher. 

7  19  s.  E.     Clear  and  fine 

8  TjO  1-3      s.  E.  do. 

9  40  s.  E.     White  iVost 

10  42  2-3  s.  E.  Clear  and  fine 

11  46  1  3  N.  w.  Rain  in  the  morning 

12  36  1-3  N.  \v.  Smoky,  with  cirro-cumulus 

13  37  16  s.  E.  High  wind,  and  rain 
M  36  2  3  N.  E.  Niiiibus,  with  snow. 

15  36  2-,i  N  w.  ^Vind  brisk,  with  cumulus 

16  87  2-.^  R.  w.  Cumulus 

17  35  1-3  N.  w.  Ditto,  hazy 

18  32  s.  E.  Nimbus,  with  snow  and  ice 

19  40  1-3  s.  w.  Ditto,  with  mist 

20  42  2-3  N.  w.  Ditto,  with  rain 
ijl  412  f)  N.  w.  Cirrus,  fine 

22  4t  3  4  E.  Kaiii  in  the  morning 

23  40  12  N.  w.  High  wind 

24  89  2  3  N  w.  Frost  and  ice 

25  38  2-3  N.  w.  Clear  and  fine 

26  37  s.  w.  Frost  and  ire 

27  48  2-3  s.  E.  Heavy  cumulus 

28  60*  8.  w.  Slight  rain 

29  43  N.  w.  High  wind 

.SO         40  N.  w.     He^ivy  cumulus. 

Mean,       40"  Fahrenheit,  very  nearly. 

Highest,  62    Mid-day  of  the' 8th. 

Lowest,   24    Morning   of    the    13lh;     ice    on 
standing  water  nearly  an  inch  thick. 

NOTES. 

As  it  is  my  intention  to  enntinue,  as  long  as  prac- 
ticable, u  regular  scries  of  these  tables,  it  may  be 
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well  to  a|>pcinl  10  tlic  jirrsiMit  papdr,  »n  r\|il.(nitlioh 
of  some  ncci'sijry  abbrt-viutioiu,  und  Uctiuitiua  ol 
lerai9' 

Mbrtviationt. 

».  r  sun-rise — i.  i(.  sun-sol — eir.  Cirni* — eir.emU. 
Cirro-Ciimiilus— j/r.  SiriliK — cir.  sir.  Ciiro  Stra- 
tus— ciiils.  Cumulus— CMi/i.tr.  Cuiiiulo  tiratus — 
libs.  Nimbus — day,  for,  in  llie  il.iy  lime— *ny. 
niorninf; — night,  lur,  in  tlio  ni^bt  tiiuo— evg. 
evcuiiig. 

nfjhiilions. 

Canmlus Lxr^c  irregular  masses  of  clouds, like 

Tolumes  or  smoke,  or  diMtaiit  mountains,  having  ge- 
ueralljr  a  IlitlU-ned  base. 

C'lrriu Curl  cloud.     This  form  is  thai  of  the 

highest  clouds  in  the  ulmosphcrc,  havin;;  oflcn  the 
appearance  of  hair,  and  never  moviiif!;  riipidly. 

Cirro-cuniulm. — A  inixlure  of  ihc  two  preceding; 
or,  moro  correctly,  two  di>linct  strata  of  clouds, 
frequently  movini;  in  oppo-ile  directions,  and  often 
nilh  a  most  clci^anl  curdled  aspect. 

Cino  stratus — Distant  clouds  formed  into  (bin 
narrow  continuous  strata,  lying  hurizont.illy. 

Stratus,  or  the  Fall  cloud,  is  a  dense  fog  reacbiog 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

jyimiua. — Is  the  ultimate  form  of  clouds,  when 
they  have  coalesced  into  one  dark  impervious  mass, 
overspreading  the  heavens,  and  descending  in  rain, 
tnutv  or  sleet. 

(o  future,  I  shall  note  at  the  boKom  of  my  tables 
the  days  on  which  the  moon  chan:;es,  fulls,  and 
quarters,  in  order  to  detect  any  coincidence,  if  any 
exists,  which  I  doubt,  between  the  phases  of  that 
planet  and  the  revolution  of  the  cirth's  atmos- 
phere. WILLIAM  DARBY. 


A  Shower  of  Hcrrings!— A  remarkable,  though 
not  unprecedented,  occurrence,  happened  on  Mot- 
day  last  in  the  neiithbourin:;  county  of  Ross.  As 
Mijor  Forbes  Mackenzie  of  Fodderty,  in  Slralh- 
pelftr,  was  traversing  a  field  on  his  farm,  he  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  ground  covered  with  herring  fry,  of  from 
three  lo  four  inches  each  in  length.  The  fish  were 
fresh  and  entire,  and  had  no  appearance  of  being 
dropt  by  birds — a  medium  by  which  Ihcy  must  have 
been  bruised  and  mutilated.  The  only  rational 
eoDJeclure  that  can  be  formed  of  the  circumstance 
is,  that  the  fish  were  transported  thither  in  a  water- 
spout— a  phenomenon  that  has  before  occurred  in 
this  county,  and  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
tropical  climates.  The  frilh  of  Dingwall  Ires  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  place  in  question; 
but  no  obstruction  occurs  between  the  field  and  the 
sea — ihc  whole  is  a  level  strath,  or  plain, — and  wa- 
terspouts have  been  known  to  carry  even  farther 
than  this.  Major  Mackenzie  has  forwarded  a  small 
quantity  of  the  (i>\\  lo  the  secretary  of  the  Northern 
Institution.  We  have  just  insiiecled  them,  and 
an  assure  our  readers,  that  thoujjh  the  fry  would 
;o  but  a  small  way  towanls  satisfying  a  few  hungry 
illics,  they  will  abundantly  gialil'y  the  curiosity  of 
tvery  visiter.  [EitglUh  paper. 


Ill  own  entrails,  and  ai  there  was  »  >c»rcily  of  bail, 
it  Was  partly  skinned,  and  se.vcral  oblon,;  cutn  t.iken 
Ironi  the  most  muscular  part,  and  put  on  the  hui>k>; 
notwiihstandiiig  smh  culling  and  mangling,  and  at 
least  one  hour  and  three  quarters  after  the  trunk 
was  headless,  he  (upon  being  touched)  sniHshei!  vi- 
oleiilly  the  bolliiiii  of  the  boat  with  his  tail.  The 
head  also,  after  being  separatt:d,  retained  life  for  a 
considerable  lime,  and  I'requenlly  snapped  at  any 
linger  which  was  thrust  into  its  mouth. 

[Pauley  Jldi'crtucr. 


Interesting  fact  slated  before  the  Merrimack  (New 
llamp-hire)  Agricultural  Society,  October  13,  I8i-j. 
"Lieutenant  Amos  Abbol,  of  Concord,  owns  part 
of  llie  hill  where  our  Stale  Prison  stones  are  quar- 
rieil.  The  whole  of  this  hill  was  considered  by  Ihe 
old  proprietors  of  that  town  as  of  lillle  value — and 
I  believe  the  sections  owned  by  Mr.  Abbott  cost  him 
less  than  fifty  cents  per  acre. 

"In  July,  l.S-23,  he  sold  from  his  tract  a  single 
rock  in  its  native  slate  for  «.10j.  Mr.  Parker,  tiie 
purchaser,  sold  it  rough  split,  in  Ihc  yard  of  our 
State  Prison,  lo  the  Warden,  for  Si;SOO,  who  real- 
ized for  it  in  Boston,  «,•),  I J9.  I'iiis  single  rock 
made  10,500  feet  of  facing  stone  and  ornamenlal 
work — and  the  aggregate  weight  of  all  Ihe  blocks 
(smooth  hewn)  was  560  Ions,  it  having  Inst  only  50 
tuns  in  being  prepared  for  the  market,  after  it  was 
brought  to  the  prison  yard. 


P.tiNTiNG  HocsES.  A  Writer  in  the  New  England 
Farmer  says,  it  has  been  proved  by  repeated  expe- 
riments "that  a  house  painted  late  in  autumn  or  in 
winter,  will  hold  Ihc  paint  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  one  painted  in  warm  weather."  And  he  gives  as 
a  reason,  that  in  cold  weather  the  oil  and  other  in- 
gredients form  a  hard  cement,  whereas  in  warm 
wer.'iier  the  oil  penetrates  inio  the  wood  anil  leaves 
the  other  parts  dry  so  that  they  crumble  off.  This 
is  a  subject  worthy  the  attention,  as  the  expense  of 
keeping  them  ivell  painted  has  hitherto  been  a  se- 
rious inroad  upon  the  purse. 


The  Toad. — It  has  been  frequently  observed 
that  this  reptile  has  been  found  in  situations  which 
must  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  existing  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  air  and  food.  That  this  is  a  fact 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  Ihe  following  cir- 
cumstance:— A  person  of  Highworth  found,  on  the 
iOth  of  May,  1826,  a  small  toad  in  his  garden,  which 
he  took  and  inclosed  in  a  common  garden  pot,  so 
as  to  render  it  air  tight,  and  buried  ihe  same  in  the 
ground.  On  the  Ulh  of  May,  1828,  he,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  friend,  examined  Ihe  prison  of  the  cap- 
tive, when  he  found  its  solitary  inmate  not  only 
alive,  but  hearty,  and  apparently  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition, as  it  had  grown  very  considerably,  and  Ihe 
lustre  of  its  beautiful  eyes  appeared  lo  be  not  a 
whit  diminished  by  its  lung  incarceration. 


As  an  instance  of  exlraonlinary  tenacity  of  mus- 
cular life   in  some  of  the  fish  tribes,  a  gentleman 
ately  returned  from  Ihe  Highlamls  informs  us,  that 
vhile  fi-hing  for  whitins,  he  ca^ht  a  large  dog-fi^b, ! 
a  species  of  shark.)  which,  from   its  ferocity  and' 
truggles,  had   to  be   d.rapilaled    before   the  hook  | 
lould  be  extracted.     The  head  being  com|delely  sc- 
'ered  from  the  trunk,  the  cnllenian  thought  there 
ould  be  no  cruelly  in  di.sembowelling  it,  in  order  lo 
ee  whether  or  not  such  a  voracious  creature   had 
leen    devouring  Ihe  more   helpless  tenants  of  the 
eep.     Accordingly,  the  abdomen  was  laid  open. 
nd  the  stomach  b<  ing  ripped  up,  was  found  empty. 
I'he  trunk  was  laid  down  in  the  boat,  wallowing  in 


Briliih  Iron  Trade — By  a  statement  in  a  late 
F.nglish  paper  it  appears  that  nearly  7(10,000  tons 
of  iron  are  maile  every  year  in  Great  Britain — va- 
lued at  C,297.0fl0  pounds  sterling.  In  making  this 
estimate  of  the  value  of  Ihe  trade,  the  writer 
merely  takes  into  account  the  coarser  kinds  of  the 
"fticlc.  Undoul)ledly  the  finer  manufactures  of 
.SheHield  and  Birmingham,  if  aitded  to  the  above, 
would  greatly  swell  the  ainnnnt.  This  immense 
sura  is  derived,  it  is  affirmed,  from  the  minerals  of 
Great  Britain  alone — no  foreign  ingreilient  whatever 
being  employe.]  in  the  manufacture — and,  what  is 
equally  creditable  lo  Ihe  character  of  Ihe  iron  trade 
of  that  country,  almost  the  whole  amount  of  the 
money  thus  obtained,  is  distributed  among  the  arti- 
zans  engaged  in  that  business.  [Boston  Bulltlin. 


srAiisiics. 

In  Ihe  notice  of  ihe  work  of  M.  Baliii.  railed 
"7'/if  I'lililieal  llnlnnre  if  Ihe  f.7(/fcf."  which  we  linil 
in  (he  .luurnal  det  l)el,ats  of  Ihe  27 lb  Nepleinbcr, 
Ihe  hilluwing  tables  iire  extracted,  purportiUK  to 
shew  the  power  and  rc«iiurcr>  of  the  principal  na- 
lions  of  the  civilized  vvoild,  as  compaicd  with  their 
respectivu  population: 

I'ropot  lion  between  tfie  amount  of  lleeenue  and  Po- 

pulaltnn. 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, for  each  inhabitant,  about  |I3  00 

France .GOO 

Nelherlands,      ......     5  1.5 

Prusfi.in  Monarchy;  3  15 

Uiiiled  Slates  of  America,  .2  2-5 

Kiii|iire  of  Austria,         •         ■         .         .         2  l-IO 
limpire  of  Russia,  excluding  Poland,  1  1-5 

Proportion  beliceen  the  amounl  if  Veil  and  Popu- 
lation. 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, lor  each  inhabitant,  about     .     $174.00 

Nelherlands, 127.00 

F.-ance,        ......         29.00 

Austria,    ......  9  00 

United  States  of  America,  ■  7.00 

Prussia,     .  .  .  .  .  5  9-10 

Russia,  excluding  Poland,     ...  4  i.|3 

Proportion  bcliceen  the  Army  and  the  Population. 

lnluU)iUDU. 

Russia,  without  Poland,  one  soldier  fur 

every  57 
Prussia,      .......       80 

.\uslria,          .  ]|8 

France,      .                  .  .138 

Nelherlands 1.12 

Great  Biilain  and  Ireland,  229 

United  Si.iic*  of  Auierica,       .          .  jy77 

Proportion  of  the  JS'aval  Force  to  the  Population. 

lohabiunu. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  one  line  of  bat- 
tle ship  or  frigate,  to     .         .  82,979 
Sweden  and  Norway,                 .                   154,640 
Netherlands,                                                    170,566 
France,    ......         299,909 

United  Stales  of  America,  •  316,000 

Russia,  without  Poland,  700,000 

Austria,        .....  2,909,091 

This  is  a  curious,  and  not  uninteresting  view  of 
the  various  powers  enumeralcd;  and  if  the  same 
accuracy  be  evinced  with  regard  lo  the  other  calcu- 
lations, which  is  exhibited  in  those  relating  lo  ttia 
United  Stales,  it  must  be  deemed  authentic. 

TEMPERANCE. 

A  society  for  Ihe  promotion  of  temperance,  has 
been  formed  at  Glastenbury,  in  Connecticut.  A 
meeting  was  held  on  the  2;ilh  ult.  and  resolutions 
adopted  lo  regulate  the  conduct  and  practice  of  its 
members.  They  declare  their  belief  that  the  mo- 
derate use  of  ardent  spirits  is,  for  persons  in  health, 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious;  that  it  is  Ihe 
cause  of  intemperate  appetite  and  habits,  and  that 
while  it  continues,  intemperance,  with  its  wide- 
spread and  de^)laling  culs,  can  never  be  prevent- 
ed. The  members  adopted  Ihe  following  resolu- 
tions, and  agreed  to  abide  by  Ihc  same. 

iioo/rcd.  That  we  will  ourselves  wholly  abstain 
from  the  use  of  dislilled  spirits,  except  as  a  medi- 
cine, in  case  of  bodily  infirmili;  and  that  we  will 
not  allow  the  use  of  them  in  our  families,  nor  offer 
them  for  Ihe  colerlainmcnl  of  our  friends  or  visi- 
ters. 

Resolved,  That  the  custom  which  requires  (he 
employer  to  provide  ardent  spirits  for  the  labourer, 
is  unreasonable   and  destructive,  and  that  we  will 
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not  liercaller  otler  lliiui  to  l;lbuul^■I^  or  im  tliahits 
incur  cmplojnient,  unless  in  cases  « lien  «e  con- 
scientiously and  (ielilierately  liclieve  it  to  be  our 

<^u'y-  •„         ■    ■•     I 

Resolved,  Tliat  in  future  we  will  conseieiUiovsly 
endeavour,  so  far  as  possible,  to  employ  only  sucli 
persons  as  do  whollj  abstain  from  llie  use  ol  ardent 
(pirils. 


^)^^  S^jLSSflSSit 


Baltimore,  Friuay,  December  19,  1828. 


5>  A  catalnsjue  of  fruit  trees,  for  sale  by  Caleb 
R.  Smith,  of  Hurlin:;lon,  New  Jersey,  may  be  seen 
at  the  olTic.e  of  the  Aineiican  Farmer.  Mr.  Smith's 
estabhshinent  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Co.xe,  (author  of  that  valuable  work  on  Iruit  trees,) 
than  whom  there  can  be  no  better  judge,  nor  one 
more  worthy  of  confidence. 


SocTUEBN  Expedition. 

The  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  w hich  has  been  fittinij; 
at  New  Yoik  for  the  purpose  of  proccedini;  on  a 
voyrige  of  discovery  into  the  .\ntarclie  seas,  is  now- 
staled  to  be  ready,  and  waiting  for  her  cflicers  and 
crew. 

We  mentioned  yesterday,  (says  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Advei(i-er  of  5lh  iiist.)  the  appointment 
of  Capl.  JoNKs  to  the  (oniniand  of  liie  Discovery 
Expedition.  We  since  learn  that  Capt.  Uenjamin 
Pendleton,  of  Sloninslun,  is  appoiiiled  direclin;; 
pilot  of  the  expedition,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a 
l/ieutenant  in  the  Navy.  All  who  are  acquainted 
with  these  gentlemen,  w"ill  admit  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  made  judicious  selections.  We 
understand  the  Expedition  will  consit^t  of  the  sloop 
of  war  /'cncoct,  lately  re-liuill,  undrr  ihc  eye  oi 
Commodore  Chauncey;  and  two  brigs,  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  service.  With  such  an  expedition  well 
Cfiuippcd,  and  such  appointments,  haiked  by  the 
perscverin;;  and  meritorious  .).  N.  Reynolds,  with 
other  gcnilenien  we  have  heard  mentioned,  the  Rov- 
ernment  and  country  has  every  tbing  to  expect 
from  its  results. 


To  THE  Southern  Planters,  Farmers,  and  Inn- 
Keeteks. 
I  am  about  visiting  the  southern  states,  for  the 
pnipose  of  accon;;modalinK  ail  those  who  may  wish 
to  have  my  improvements  in  kilehen  fireplaces,  ami 
also  in  steam-boilers  and  stills,  set  up  for  cookin- 
feed  for  livestock.  In  the  fixint;  of  such  establish- 
ments. I  have  been  for  some  years  successfully  em- 
ploved  in  the  slate  of   Maryland. 

Under  an  authority  duly  lereived,!  will  also  put 
lip  when  rerinirrd,  the  apparatus  for  the  piimpin- 
of 'water  and  for  the  cuttin-  id'  straw,  with  a  ulie.l 
worked  by  a  Pointer  dog,  as  in  u.-c  at  the  Orange 
Farm,  near  Ballimnre.  .,-,,,. 

I,ctli-ri>,  po!-t  pan),  directed  to  me  in  Charleston, 
Smrlh  Carolina;  Savannah,  Georgia;  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama; will  receive  iniiriedi:.le  attention. 

W1I,1.1.\.M  COPPUCK, 
Culin<tnj  I'rcjediir,  Bultimore. 

:Thc  Editor  h.-ii  long  known  Mr.  CoppueU,  ami 
can  con.mrr.d  him  to  the  confiilenrc  of  his  reailers 
for  nneoii.nion  expeiieiice  aiul  skill  in  the  execu- 
tion of  wl, '.I  he  proposes  al)ove.) 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 

..rlitles  ol  interest  are  those  relating  to  the  mar- 
kets. The  Liverpool  Courier,  which,  from  the  first 
part  of  the  season,  asserted  in  the.  strongest  terms, 
thai  the  crops  in  England  were  short,  still  main- 
tains the  same  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  fully 
borne  out  by  subsequent  infoimation  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Letters  have  been  received  here,  staling  that  the 
French  government  has  prohibited  the  export  of 
corn  from  France,  and  that  the  sliipiricnt  of  "fifteen 
cargoes  of  grain"  at  Havre,  had  been,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  prohibition,  prevented. 

Liverpool  Markets. 
(From  the  Liverpool  Chronicle,  Nov.  8.) 

Sugar,  Stc— Our  sugar  market  has  been  very 
quiet  this  weeks,  only  500  hhds.  having  been  sold 
at  former  rates,  Sis  (or  low  brown  to  71s  for  fine. 
Nothing  has  been  done  in  foreign  East  India.  250 
casks  Molasses  have  changed  hands  at  26s  Od  for 
Antigua,  and  27s  for  Demerara.  About  200  casks 
of  CofTee  have  been  taken  at  full  prices,  and  350 
bags  St.  Dommgo  at  3l)s  tid. 

Dry  Salteries,  ike.— In  consequence  of  the 
holders  of  Ashes  advancing  their  prices,  the  busi- 
ness has  been  confined  to  small  purchases,  amount- 
ing to  not  more  than  200  hbls.  of  Pot  and  Pearl. 
Lillle  has  been  done  in  Irrdigo  at  Liverpool,  the 
operations  having  been  coiilined  to  London,  at  a 
slight  advance  on  the  recently  finished  Company's 
safe;  .300  chests  are  advertised  for  Thursday  next, 
the  16th  inst.,  but  it  is  supposed  180  will  not  be  of- 
fered. Of  Saltpetre,  the  transactions  are  respecta- 
ble at  very  full  prices.  In  iMedilerranean  produce, 
ihe  sales  in  Olive  Oil  are  140  tons  Gallipoli,  Sicily, 
and  Malaga,  at  a  further  advance  in  price. 

Coi»,  Exchange,  JVov.  5 — Arrivals  since  Monday: 
English  Wheat,  2600  quarters;  Barley,  2650  qrs.; 
Flour.  3100  sacks;  Irish  Oats,  700  qr.s.  Foreign 
Wheal,  1950  qrs.;    Barley,  150  qrs. 
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JilliO    IiIjIs.   prune    tuipentinc    have   been   sold   this 
wei  k  at  I  Is  3d  per  cwt. 

Wheat  in  bond  per  70  lbs.  9s  6d  a  10s  6d;  flour 
do.  per  bbl.  40  a  42s;  Indian  corn  per  qr.  38  a  4i)>; 
A>lies,  N.  York,  Pot  31  a  32.^  do  Pearl  30  a  3.'v, 
Kite  in  bond  17  a  20.-;  Quer.  Bark  12s  to  13s  o  !, 
Clover  seed  46  a  G2s;  Tuipentine  9s  fid  a  1  Is  .id, 
Tar,  10  a  Lis;  Tobacco,  Va.  leaf  2i  a  5;  il  > 
slcinmed  21  a  5;  Kentucky  leaf  2  a  31;  stemri,  1 
21  a  4;  U.  States  Bank  shares  25J. 


BAI.TXXXOHE  FBXC£S  CVRaEXVT. 


L*TE?T    FROM    EoUCPE. 

The  packet  ship  Abxander,  arrived  at  Philailcl 
phia  on   Sunday 


willi    London    papers  to  Ihe  6lh. 


Extract  of  a  ktler  from  Liverpool,  Sift  Xortmba,  18J8. 

Gentlemen:  Our  Cotlon  market  has  been  rather 
languid  since  the  date  of  our  last  circular  of  Isl 
inst",  and  prices  are  not  fully  maintained,  particu- 
larly in  common  qualities,  which  are  1-Sd  per  U). 
lower.  The  sales  this  week  have  amounlcd  lo 
10  900  bales,  of  which  3400  are  Uplands  at  6  1  8il 
a7\d;  1500  Orleans  at  6i  to  8id,  with  20  at  9d; 
1400  Alabanias  at  55  to  7  I-81I;  and  954  Sea  I.-laud 
yesteiilay  by  auction,  at  14(1  a  20d  peril).  'I'lie 
Sea  Island  sale  was  well  attended;  went  oil'  hri.-kl) 
at  an  advance  of  Id  per  lb.  on  the  prices  obtained 
at  the  last  public  sale.  26!li  Sepleniber.  The  week's 
business  has  been  confined  to  the  trade  and  spin- 
ners, little  or  nothing  having  been  done  on  sjiecu- 

'a''""-  .  .   ,1    .  .     . 

The  Corn  markets  have  been  dull  srnce  our  last, 

and  prices  of  free  grain  have  declined  4d  a  6d  per 

bush,  which  is  altiilniled    ebicfiy  to  the  ai.il(  ipalion 

of  Ihc   heavy  supply  of  bonded   grain,  win.  Ii  must 

-horlly    bo    bronchi    upon   the    iiiarkels.      Puces  of 

bonded  wheat  are  fully  supporle.l,  and  lloi.r  in  bond 

would  no  doubt  co'iiiii"ari.l  40s  a  42s  per  barrel.    The 

average  of  wheat  for  the  week  ending  3lsl  nil.  was 

72s  luT.anil  the  aggregate  averagi-  of  the  six  w  ,'k- 

69s  ind.  making  Ihe  present  duly  13s  3d  per  q.-.  for 

wheat,  and   about   8s  3d   per  bbl.  lor  fiour.     'I'be 

speculators  generally,  still  hold  wiili  rnii.iiiss  but 

as  we  beh)re  remaikid.it  is  impossible  to  say  what 

elfecf  may  be  prorlueed.  when  Ihe  bonded  grain  and 

flour  becomes  ailmissible  at  an  almost  noiniiial  iluly. 

Indian  corn  continue^-  dull. 

The  advance   in  aOies   has   quite  suspended  the 

demand.     Early  in  the  week  an  extensive  business 

was  done  in  tobacco,  at  a  furlh' r  a<lvarice  of  1-8  a  1 


Corrected  for  the  ,/7mericun  fanner,  bij  EtIuardJ.  U'itlson 
Si'  Co.  Commission  Merchanti  and  Planters^  jlgents, 

/io.  4,  Bvioty't  vth'.Tf. 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  $3.00  n 6.00— ordinary,  3.00  a  s  '  0 
—red,  3.30  a  4.50— fine  red,  5.00  a  7.00— wrappii  .:, 
,;.0!in9.00 — Ohio  ordinary,  3.00(1 4.00— good  red  s|i:ii- 
glcJ,  4.00  0 1.00 — yellow,  4.00  a  9.00— fine  yellow,  li-  '  <> 
a  ju.OO — Virginia, 'i. 50  a  8.0.0 — Kappahannock  'i.'b  a 
!,,^0— Kentucky,  3.00  a  5.00. 

Flour — white  wheat  family,  J9  50o  lO.CO — superf.ne 
lioward-st.  S.00aS.50;   city  mills,  1.T5  o  8.00;  Susque- 
hanna, 8.00 — Corn  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.15 — Grain,  besf 
red   wheat,  1.65  «  1.15 — best  white  wheat,  1.15  n  1.8 
nrd'y  lo  good,  1.45  a  1.05 — Corn,  old,  .48  a  .60 — ne' 
corn,  .44  a. 46 — in  ear,  bbl.  2.00  a  2.25 — KvE.bush.  .50 

jj Oats  .23  a  .20 — Beans  .15  a  1.25 — Peas  .45  a  .5; 

C1.0VER  SEED,  5.00  o  5.50 — Ti.MOTHT,  l.lo  a  2.25 — Orci 
sKo  Gr.ASS  1.15  a  2. 50 — Herd's  1.00  a  1.50 — Lucerne  371 
a  .50  lb. — Barley,  .60  a  62— Flaxseed,  .15  o  .80— Co' 
Tos.-,  Va.  .9  a.l  1 — Lou.  .13  0  .14 — Alabama,  .lOo  .11 
Mississippi  .tin  .13— North  Carolina,.  10  a  .1 1 — Geoi 
i;i3,  .9  (1 .10^— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  proof,  .25 — bbls.  .Jl 
II  .26[ — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wasl 
oil,  .18  rt  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,  .86 

.30 full  do.  .30  «  .50,aceord'L;  to  qual. — Hemp,  Hussii 

too,  5210c:  212;  Country, dcw-Volled,  136  a  140— watei 
rotted,  nOnlOO — FisH,  Shad,  Susquehanna, No.  l,bbl 
.') '5;   do.   trimmed,  6.50 — Norlh  Carolina,  No.  1,  6." 
u  6.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.814  a  3.00;  No.  2,  S 
a  2.50— Mackerel,  No.  1,  5.50;   No.  2,  5.00;  No.  3.  *,i 

Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  curcil, .  10  a  1 1 ;  lio.  E.  Shoi 

,12i — hog   round,  cured,  .1   a  .8 — Poik,  4.50  a  b.H 
Feathers,  .26  a  .23 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  toi 
JS.an  n  .1.50— ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beel 
3.50  a  5.00. 


i 


MARKETiNf. — Apples,  per  bush.  .50  a  .15;  Pheasant 
per  pair,  .15;  Squabs,  18.};  Kabbits,  .25;  Turkies,  eao' 
.15.1  l.OU;  Geese,  .50  0624;  Butter,lb.  .25o31i;  Eg 
.10;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  .40;   Sweet,  do.  .50;  Chicl 
ens,  per  dozen,  2.00  a  2.25;  Ducks,  per  doz.  3.00;  Boej 
prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal.  .8;  .Mutton,  .6  a  .1;  Poll 
.6;  young  Pigs,  dressed,  .15  «  Sli;  Sausages,  per  lb.  .14 
Onions,  bush.  .50;  Beets,  bosh.  .15;  Turnips,  hush.  .t| 
Partridges,  .6.4  each;   Canvass-back   Ducks,  pair,  1.1 
Pork,  4.00  a  4.50  per  cwt.;  prime  Beef  on  the  lluof,  5.1 
a  6.00. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

The  Horse;  Veterinary  Operations,  from  Loudon 
Eneye.  of  .\gric. — Floriila,  its  adaptation,  even  on 
Niirtliern  Boundary,  to  Ihc  produelion  of  Sugar — Aglj 
collcrral   Society   of  Moscow— Fat  Ox — On   the   Vall( 
anil   Cullurc  of,   the    New    Zealand    Spinago,  by 
chad   Floy — The   .Miillierry— Keeping    .Apples — Horl 
cullural  Societies — Miami  Canal— Devotion — Chyini^ 
Kxperiment — I'uclry,  Triilh,  Voutli,  Age;   Sleep — Pe 
gree  of  .Icnny  Cameron — On  the  Origin  of  the  presei 
liare  of  llouiuls;  The  Talbot,  or  Blood  Hound,  continl 
ed  — Hems  from  Bell's  Life  in  London;  Trotting  Malc| 
The  Canine  Fancy^igeun  Shooting;    Pcdcstnanisn 
Meleoiologleal    OMtvations   in    Montgomery   COUnI 
Maijlaiul,  by  Wm.TTarliy — A  Shower  of  Herrings— 1 
nai-ily  of  Mr'iscular  Life— Valuable  Stone— On  Paint'i^ 
llou-cs— The   Tonil — British    Iron  Trade— Statistic* 
Teriiptraiice— Filitorial — Foreign    Prices— Prices  Clj 
rent  of  Country  Produce. 


«n7l"iv.wooirolhe8lh>ovend;er:     They  contain  1  per  lb.  but  very    lillle   has    been  done  the   last    few 
:.o  poiitKri  inldligrnce  of  in.po.tance,  and  the  only  |  days,  owing  to  holders  derL-anding  hrgher  rales- 
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(From  Loudon's  Eiicjclopicdia  of  ApT'cultttrc.J 

THE  VKIKUINAUV  FllAU.M ACOI'EIA. 

Tlic  rollonini;  JurmiiUc  for  feteriimry  jtmctice 
liare  hrcn  rnii)|iilrii  Iroin  the  »url<!<  ul  (he  aiusl 
e:iiinent  vrlminry  writer*  of  the  pri'seiit  dlft  nn 
lilaine,  Cl.iik,  LHiireiicc.  I'eil,  White.  &e.;  and  we 
Ciin  rruiii  our  own  ejperieiice  also,  coiiliileoll/ re 
cuninienil  the  selei-tlon  to  the  notice  of  ngrieultu- 
ridls.and  the  ownrr*  of  horses  in  general.  IHrouhl 
be  pruilciil  for  such  us  have  many  horses,  andpHr- 
ticiilarly  fur  such  aa  live  at  a  liislaiicc  from  the  as- 
•islance  of  an  able  veterinarian,  to  kee|)  the  more 
necessary  arlii'les  hy  Ihrni  in  case  of  emergence: 
•oine  veni^TS  of  horse  diiijs  kef(>  Tclcrinary  me- 
dicine i-hests;  anil  where  llie  compositions  can  be 
de|ieniled  on,  and  the  uncom|iouiided  drugs  arc 
genuine  and  (food,  one  of  these  is  a  most  con- 
venient appendage  to  every  stable.  The  beslar 
ranged  veterinary  medicine  chest  we  have  seen, 
waj  in  London,  at  the  veterinary  elaboralorjr  of 
YouatI,  of  Nassau  street,  Middlesex   Hospital. 

The  veterinary  iiharmacopeia  for  oxen,  calve$,  tnd 
Aeej)  has  been  included  in  the  arrangement.  \Yben 
»ny  speciality  occurs,  or  where  distinct  recipe^Bre 
requisite,  they  have  been  carerully  noticed;  it  Will, 
therefore  only  be  necessary  to  be  kept  in  mlndjti.at 
with  the  exception  oi'  acrid  substances,  as  miieral 
acids,  be,  which  no  cattle  bear  with  equal  imnini- 
ty  with  the  horse,  the  remedies  prescribed  rejuire 
abaut  the  following  proportions.  A  large  oiwlll 
bear  the  proportions  of  a  moderate  sized  boiie;  a 
moderate  sized  cow  somelhii>>;  less;  a  calf  abiut  a 
third  of  the  quantity;  and  a  sheep  about  a  qu»trr, 
or  at  most  a  third  of  the  proportions  directeofor 
the  cow.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  (he  de- 
grees in  slreriglh  in  the  ditferent  recipes,  are  utiial- 
It  regulated  by  their  numbers,  the  miidest  slandii/^ 
Brat 

Merati'"- 
1. 
Levigated  antimony,  *»o  drachms. 
Cream  of  tartar, 
Flour  of  sulphur,  '<>cli  naif  an  ounce, 

2. 
Cream  of  taria  • 
Nitre,  of  eac'  ''^If  an  ounce. 

S. 
£lbiop9  .lineral, 
Leviffat-'^  antimony, 
Powi*:red  resin,  each  three  drachms. 

iive  in  a  mash,  or  in  corn  and  bran  a  lidle  wet- 
■«d,  every  night,  or  make  into  a  ball  with  honey. 

Tonic  Mterativei. 

I 
Gentian, 
Aloes, 
Ginger, 

Blue  vitriol,  in  powder,  of  each  one  drachm. 
Oak  bark  in  powder,  six  drachms. 

2. 
Winter's  bark  in  powder, 'hree  drachms. 
Green  vitriol,  do.,  one  and  a  half  drachm. 
Oenlinn,  do.,  three  drachms. 

Make  either  of  these  into  a  ball  with  honey,  and 
five  every  morning. 

3. 
\Vhile  vitriol,  one  drachm. 
Ginger  or  pimento  ground,  two  dractms. 
Powdered  qiKTssia,  half  an  ounce. 
Ale,  eight  ounces.     Mix,  and  give  as  a  drink. 

4. 
Arsenic,  (en  grains. 
Oatmeal,  one  ounce. 

Mix,  and  give  in  mash  or  moistened  corn  night- 

'y 
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.lilringent  Jilixttirtt  for  Dianhaa, Lmx, or  Hcourin^. 
I. 

Powdered  ipecacuanha,  one  drachm. 
I)ii.  iipiuni.  half  a  ilr.ichnt. 
I'ri'p.iied  chalk,  two  ounces. 
Iluilcd  starch,  one  pint 

2. 
-"^uot,  four  ounces;  boiled  in 
.Milk,  eight  ounces- 
lloiled  starch,  six  ounces. 
Puudered  alum,  one  drachm. 

The  Idllowing  has  been  very  strongly  recom- 
mended in  some  cases,  fur  (he  lax  of  horses  and 
cattle. 

3. 
Glauber's  salts,  two  ounces. 
l'"p^om  do.,  one  ounce. 
Cireen  vilriol,  four  grains, 
(jrurl,  half  a   pint. 

When  the  lax  or  scouring  at  all  approaches  to 
dysentery  or  molten  grease,  the  following  drink 
should  be  first  given. 

4. 
Castor  oil,  four  ounces. 
Glauber's  sdts  (dissolved,)  two  ounces. 
Powilered  rhubarb,  half  a  drachm. 
Powdered  opium,  four  grains. 
Gruel,  one  pint. 

Astringent  Dalit  for  Diabetes  or  Pissing  Evil. 
Catechu,  (Japan  earth,)  half  an  ounce. 
Alum  powdered,  half  a  drachm. 
Sugar  of  lead,  ten  grains. 

Conserve  of  roses  to  make  a  ball. 
.Qsiringeut  Paste  for  Thrush,  Foot-rot,  Fuul  in  the 

Fool,  ^c. 
Prepared  calamine, 
Verdigris,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
White  vilriol, 

Alum,  of  each  half  a  drachm. 
Tar,  three  ounces:   mix. 

Astringent  washes  for  cracks  in  the  heels,  leounds,  ^-c. 

I. 
Sugar  of  lead,  two  drachms. 
White  vitriol,  one  drachm. 
Strong  infusion  of  oak,  or  elm  bark,  one  pint:  mix. 

2. 
Green  vitriol,  one  drachm. 
Infusion  of  galls,  half  a  pint. 
Mix,  and  wash  the  parts  three  times  a  day. 
Powder  for  Cracks,  ^-c. 
3. 
Prepared  calamine,  one  ounce. 
Fuller's  earth,  powdered, 
Pipe  clay,  do.,  of  each  two  ounces. 

Mix,  and  put  within  gauze,  and  dab  the  moist 
surfaces  of  the  sores  frequently. 

Astringent  Paste  for  Grease. 
I. 
Prepared  calamine, 
Tulty  powdered. 

Charcoal  do-,  of  each  two  ounces. 
Yeast  enough  to  make  a  paste. 

2. 
To  the  above,  if  more  strength  be.  required,  add 
of  alum  and  venligris,  each  a  drachm. 
Astringent  Wash  for  Grease. 
3. 
Corrosive  sublin:iate,  two  drachms. 
Spirit  of  wine  or  brandy,  one  ounce. 
Soft  water,  ten  ounces. 

Rub  the  sublimate  in  a  mortar  with  the  spirit  till 
dissolved,  then  add  the  water.  This  is  a  strong 
preparation,  and  has  often  proved  successful  in 
very  bad  cases  of  grease,  which  have  resisted  all 
thb  usual  remedies. 

Blisters. 
1.  A  general  one. 
Cantharides  powdered,  two  ounces. 


Venice  lurpentine,  powdind,  two  ounccf. 

I(ei>in,  do. 

Palm  oil  or  lard,  two  lbs. 

.Melt  the  three  Litter  articles  together,  and  whe« 
not  too  hot  (lir  in  the  Spanish  flies. 

2. 
A  strong  cheap  fSlister,  but  not  proper  to  he  used  in 
fevers  or  iiijlainniatioiu,  as  of  the  lungs,  bowels,  \t. 
Enphorbium  powdered,  one  ounce. 
Oil  of  vitriol,  two  scruples. 
Spanish  flics,  six  ounces. 
Palm  oil  or  lard, 
Krsin,  of  each,  one  lb. 
Oil  of  turpentine,  three  ounces. 

Melt  the  resin  with  the  lard  or  palm  oil.  Having 
previously  mixed  the  oil  of  vitriol  with  an  ounce  of 
water  gradually,  as  gradually  add  this  mixture  to 
the  melted  mass;  which  again  set  on  a  very  slow 
fire  for  ten  minutes  more:  afterwards  remove  the 
whole,  and  when  beginning  to  cool,  add  the  pow- 
ders previously  mixed  together. 

3. 
A  Mercurial  Blister  for  Splints,  Spavins,  and  Ring- 
bones. 
Of  either  of  the  above,  four  ounce.*. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  finely  powered,  half  a  dracbm. 
4. 
Strong  Liquid  Blister. 
Spanish  flies,  in  gross  powder,  one  ounce. 
Oil  of  origanum,  two  drachms. 
Oil  of  turpentine,  four  ounces. 
Olive  oil,  two  ounces. 

Steep  the  flies  in  the  turpentine  three   weeks, 
strain  off,  and  add  the  oil. 
5. 
Mild  Liquid  or  Sweating  Blister- 
Of  the  above,  one  ounce. 
Olive  oil  or  goose  grease,  one  a  half  ounce. 
Clysters,  a  Laxative  ent- 
l- 
Thin  gruei  or  broth,  five  quarts. 
Epsom  or  common  salts,  six  ounces. 
Clyster  for  Gripe*. 

Mash  two  moderate  sized  onions, 
Pour  over  them  oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Capsicum,  or  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 
Thiu  gruel,  four  quarts. 

JVulritious  Clystsr. 
3. 

Thick  gruel,  three  quarts. 
Strong  sound  ale,  one  quart;  or 

4. 
Strong  broth,  two  quarts. 
Thickened  milk,  two  quarts. 

Astringent  Clyster. 

5. 

Tripe  liquor,  or  suet  boiled  in  milk,  three  piolt. 
Thick  starch,  two  pints. 
Laudanum,  half  an  ounce;  or 

6. 
Alum  whey,  one  quart. 
Uoilcd  starch,  two  quarts. 

Cordial  Balls. 
Gentian  powdered,  four  ounces. 
Ginger  do.,  two  ounces. 
Coriander  seeds  do.,  four  ounces. 
Carraway  do.,  four  ounces. 
Oil  of  aniseed,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

Make  into  a  mass  with  honey,  treacle,  oi;  lard, 
and  give  one  ounce  and  a  half  for  a  dofe. 

Chronic  Cough  Balls. 
1. 
Calomel,  one  scruple. 
Gimi  ammoniacum. 
Horse  radish,  of  each  two  dracbmi- 
Balsam  of  Tolu, 
Squills,  each  one  dracbm. 
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Beat  all  liij^flher,  and  make  into  a  ball  with  ho- 
ney, iind  give  every  iiioriiiiit;  fasting. 
Drink  far  lite  same- 
2. 
Tar  wafer, 

Lime  water,  of  each  half  a  pint. 
Tincture  of  tquills,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder  far  the  same. 
3. 
Tartar  emetic,  two  drachms. 
Powdered  foxglove,  half  a  drachm. 
Powdered  bqnill,  half  a  drachm. 
Calomel,  one  scinple. 
Nitre,  three  driitluus. 

Give  every  night  in  a  malt  mash. 
Divrelk  Balls. 
Resin,  yellow,  one  pound. 
Nitre,  half  a  pound. 
Horse  tiiipeiilMie,  half  a  pound. 
Yellow  snap,  qii;irler  of  a  po'ind. 

Melt  the  retin,  soap,  and  turpentine,  over  a  slow 
fire;  when  tooliiiir,  add  the  nitre.  For  a  strong 
dose,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  for  a  mild  one,  an  ounce. 
It  should  be  kepi  in  mind,  that  mild  diuretics  are 
always  equal  to  what  is  required;  and  that  strong 
diuretics  are  always  hurtful. 

Diuretic  Powders. 
Yellow  resin,  powdered,  four  ounces. 
Nitre,  dillo,  ei'j;lit  ounces. 
Cream  of  tartar,  dillo,  four  ounces. 

Uose— six,  eight  or  ten  drachma  nightly,  which 
some  horses  will  readily  eat  in  a  mash. 

Urine  Drink. 
dauber's  salts,  (wo  ounces. 
Nitre,  six  drachms. 

Dissolve  in  a  pint  of  warm  water. 

Embroculions. —  Cooling  for  lufiammalions. 
1. 
Goulard's  extract,  half  an  ounce. 
Spirit  of  wine  or  brandy,  one  ounce. 
Soft  water,  one  quart. 

2. 
Mindererus  spirit,  four  ounces. 
Water,  twelve  ounces. 

For  Strains- 
Buy  salt,  bruised,  half  a  pound. 
Crude  sal  ammoniac,  two  ounces. 
Sugar  of  lead,  quarter  of  an  ounce- 
Vinegar,  one  pint  and  a  half. 
Water,  one  pint. 

For  the  Eye*. 
I. 
Sugar  of  lead,  one  drachm. 
While  vitriol,  two  scruples. 
Water,  one  pint. 

0. 
Brandy,  one  ounce. 
Infusion  of  preen  tea,  four  ounces 
Tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms. 
Infusion  of  red  roses,  four  ounces. 

3. 
Rose  water,  six  ounces. 
Mindcreruii  spirit,  three  ounce*. 

4. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  four  grains. 
.\lcohol,  one  ounce. 
Lime  water,  one  pint. 

5- 
Alum,  powdered,  one  drachm. 
Calomel,  half  a  drachm. 

Mix,  and  insert  a  little  nt  one  cnrner  of  the  cy 
The  custom  of  blo»ing  it  in  alarms  the  hor.te. 
Fever  Powders. 
I. 
Tartar  emetic,  two  drachms. 
Nitre,  five  drachms. 

AntiiDonial  powder,  two  drachm*. 


Cream  of  tartar, 

Nitre,  of  each  four  drachms. 

Feter  Drink. 
3. 
Sweet  spirit  of  nitre',  one  ounce. 
Mindereius  spirit,  six  ounces. 
Water,  four  ounces. 

Ejiidemic  Fever  Drink. 
4. 


Dissulve  the  mercury  in  the  spiiil,  and  thea  add 
the  decoctions. 

Ointments  for  Healing. 
1. 
Turner's  cerate,  four  ounces. 
Willie  vilriul,  powilercd,  half  a  drachoL 
Lard,  four  ounces. 

For  Digesting. 
2. 


Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  one  ounce. 
Simple  oxyinel,  six  ounces. 
Tartar  emetic,  three  drachms. 

JMuiignant  Epidemic  Fever. 
5. 
Simple  oxymel, 
Mindererus  spirit. 
Beer  yeast,  ol  each  four  ounces. 
Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  one  ounce. 

Fximigations  for  purifying  infected  stables,  sheds,  SfC. 
Manganese,  two  ounces. 
Common  salt,  dillo. 
Uil  of  vitriol,  three  ounces. 
Water,  one  ounce- 
Put  the  mixed  manganese  and  salt  into  a  bason; 
then,  having   before   mixed    the   vitriol  and   water 
very  gradually,  pour  them   by  means  of  long«,  or 
any  thing  that  uill  enable  you  to  stand  at  a  sulli- 
cient  distance,  on   the   articles  in  the  bason  gradu- 
ally.    As  soon  as  the  fumes  rise,  retire  and  sliut  up 
the  door  close. 

Hoof  Liquid. 
Oil  of  turpentine,  four  ounces. 
Tar,  four  ounces. 
Whale  oil,  eight  ounces. 

This  sollens  and  toughens  the  hoofs  extremely, 
when  brushed  over  them  night  and  morning. 

Purging  Medicines. 
Balls — very  mild. 
Aloes,  powdered,  six  drachms. 
Oil  ol"  lurpenliiic,  one  drachm. 

Mild. 
Aloes,  powdered,  eight  drachms. 
Uil  of  turpentine,  one  drachm- 

Strong- 
Aloes,  powdered,  ten  drachms- 
Oil  of  turpentine,  one  drachm. 

The  aloes  may  be  beaten  with  treacle  to  a  mass, 
adding,  during  the  beating,  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
All  spices,  oil  of  tartar,  cream  of  tartar,  jalap,  &.c. 
are  useless,  and  often  hurtful  additions. 

Liquid  Purge. 
Epsom  salts,  dissolved,  eight  ounces. 
(Castor  oil,  four  ounces. 
Watery  tincture  of  aloes,  eight  ounces. 

Mix. The  watery  tincture  of  alucs  is  made  by 

heating  powdered  aloes  with  the  yolk  of  ei^g,  add- 
in"  water  by  degrees;  by  these  means  half  an  ounce 
of''aloe8  may  be  suspended  in  eight  ounces  of  wa- 
ter; and  such  a  purge  is  useful  when  a  ball  cannot 
be  got  down,  as  in  partial  locked  jaw. 

Scalding  Mixture  for  Pole  Etil. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  finely  powdered,  one  drachm. 
Yellow  basilicon,  four  ounces. 

Foot  Stoppings. 
Horse  and  cow  dung,  each  about  two  pounds 
Tar,  half  a  pound. 

Wash  for  coring  out,  destroying  Fungut,  or  proud 

Flesh,  S/t.  IfC. 
Lunar  caustic,  one  drachui. 
Water,  two  ounces. 

Wash  for  Mange. 
Corrosive  suhlimale,  two  drachm.i. 
Spirit  of  wine  or  brandy,  one  ounce. 
Decoction  of  Idhacco, 
Ditto  of  while  hellebore,  of  each  one  pint 


Turner's  cerate,  two  ounces. 
While  viliiol,one  drachm. 
Yellow  basilicon,  five  ounces. 

For  Mange. 
Sulphur  vivum,  eight  ounces. 
Arsenic  in  powder,  Iwo  diaehms. 
31crcurial  ointment,  two  ounces. 
Turpentine,  Iwo  ounces. 
Lard,  eight  ounces. 
Mix,  and  dress  with  every  morning. 

For  Scab  or  Shab  in  Sheep,  Mallrnders  and  Sellat- 
lenders  in  Horses,  and  foul  Blotches  and  Erupticmi 
ill  Cattle  in  gcnend. 

Camphor,  one  drachm. 

Sii^ar  of  lead,  half  a  drachm. 

Mercurial  ointment,  one  ounce. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist) 

SUGAR. 

Oa  the  Culture  of  Sugar— by  Edw.  BARHWELt.. 
Beaiifmt,  Seplimbcr  18(A,  1848. 
Dear  Sir, — Several  enrouraK'ug  statements  in 
the  Gazettes  of  this  Slate  and  Georgia,  and  one 
parlcularly  so  in  your  Agiicnitural  number  for 
AprI,  having  allracled  the  altenlion  of  a  few  plant- 
ers jf  this  neighbourhood,  to  the  culture  of  the  8t»- 
gar  cane,  a  short  excursion,  as  far  as  the  Turtle 
River,  in  Georgia,  was  thought  the  best  means  of 
]ascertaining  the  probability  of  cultivating  this' arti- 
cle with  success  Ml  ihis  slate.  \\'\\\t  the  hope  that 
a  few  days  of  por-'-oi.-tl  observation  would  be  worth 
more  \han  monlhs  ol  'j.|tered  communications,  or 
perhaps  years  of  experin,^.nts,  a  visit  was  made  by 
myself  to  several  of  Ibe  sug.r  cslablishmeuls  at  the 
southward,  during  the  first  .a|f  of  the  month  of 
May,  and  the  observations  res,||ing  (herefrom,  i 
now  forward  lor  such  purpose  i^  jqu  may  think 
proper. 

One  plantation  upon  Hutchinson',  (^land,  oppo- 
site the  city  of  Savannah,  and  subjeoj,;  by  pur- 
chase of  that  city,  to  dry  culture,  had  >nly  a  few 
acres  of  ribband  cane,  growing  solely  foi  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  seed  for  ensuing  years.  Tb« 
proprietor  ceased  an  extensive  culture  here,  in  i-,|j.  i 
sequence  of  failures,  which,  he  has  it  In  his  powt*  ^ 
now,  and  intends  to  guard  against  in  future. 

Five  plantations,  on  the  Allamaha,  were  tid* 
lands,  under  bank,  and  grew  the  ribband  and  Olo- 
heite,  or  common  green  cane. 

One,  on  common  high  land,  a  few  miles  from  Da- 
rien,  grew  the  same. 

One,  upon  a  branch  of  the  Turtle  River,  iipoa 
high  inlanil  swamp,  grew  only  the  ribband.  But 
one  upon  .'^apclo  hiand  grew  three  kinds, the  greeo, 
the  ribband,  and  a  rare  species  called  the  yellow 
ribband.  No  decided  |)reference  has  yet  been  de- 
termined upon  by  the  planters,  as  to  these  difl'ereot 
species,  from  the  followinn  peculiarities  attached  to 
Ihcra.  The  juice  of  the  cane  is  well  known  to  con- 
lain  water,  mucilaginous  gum,  a  gross,  an  esscnttai 
oil,  and  sugar,  and  yiehls  these  ingredients  in  pro- 
portion to  the.  richness  of  the  juice,  and  this  de- 
pends much  upon  the  dryness  and  richness  of  lb* 
soil  in  which  ft  is  cultivated.  The  great  illfiiculty 
In  manufacluring  sweet,  bright  su:;ar,  is  to  gel  rid 
of  the  water,  gum  and  oils  very  quickly,  as  well  a« 
elTeclually. 

The  green  cale  yields  the  greatest  product  of  •»- 
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Mr,  i»  not  very  hiril  lo  jsiiml,  ■UiiiiiU  llio  lr.>-.l»  licl- 

tvr'tban  tlie  yellow  rild «l,  iinil  ri|ieiM  iil  the  laiiic 

time.  Uul  the  i,ti«.ir  is  not  very  briglil,  »>vcel,  or 
(Jrr,  in  consfijiiciirc  of  IIip  j'lice  brim;  |)oorfr,  lli<' 
w»ter.  Riim  iiml  oils  more  aluind.dil,  and  more  dilli 
eult  to  cvapor.itp  rtinl  i-Mracl.  It  also  cuii^iioies  a 
greater  quanlily  of  (m-l,  rctiuirfs  n  lonsjpr  liiue  to 
boil,  »tiJ  lliiTf  liy  im-rrasrs  coiiMilcrably  llic  risk  ol 
buriiinc  or  iliMoloiirin;;  the  >iii;.ir.  Tlic  »iiS'««'.P™ 
duci'd  by  tlii*  c»iif  r'-qiiin"»  a  siiinincr  lo  dr»in  il 
frrc  of  i'l»  inoLisso-;  l.i-M>le»,  the  fotoijoiiit;  objec- 
tions, has  indiici-d  l>vo  of  llio  planters  upon  tide 
Un(l»  lo  boil  only  »)  nip. 

The  yellow  ribband  yields  very  beaiilirul,  dry 
ind  abundaul  »iitf.«r.  is  llie  sweetest  cam-,  and  is 
easily  Rround.  Uul  it  is  very  dclii-alc,  ami  iloe»  ool 
bear  the  frosts  w<'ll.  Tins  species  is  not  yet  Iho- 
roughly  tried,  and  only  ti\enly  acres  are  cultivated 
on  the  hi::h  l.inils  of  S.ipilo  Uland. 

The  ribband  («o  called  from  liavinj  purple  streaks, 
somewhat  similar  lo  Ibe  stalks  of  the  Guinea  corn) 
yields  less  su^ar,  and  is  very  diflicnlt  to  i;rind;  but 
the  juice  is  very  rich  and  sweil,  bii^lil  su;tar  more 
easily  obfained,  as  lliere  is  ratne  siiccliariiie  and  less 
aqueous,  mucilasti'ions,  and  olcai;inoiis  particles  than 
in  the  oilier  two  species.  Il  also  ripens  carlier.and 
bears  the  frosts  beller;  my  own  opinion  is  In  favour 
of  this  cane,  and  I  iliitik  the  Georgians,  and  Ihc 
planters  of  the  more  southern  latitudes  will  in  litne 
prefer  it  also.  One  of  the  .\llainaha  planters  hii  a 
crop  of  seeil  sullieieni  to  plant  500  acres  the  next 
year,  and  lias  sent  for  a  steam  power  to  express tlie 
juice  effoclunlly  from  the  cane.  It  appears  to  be" 
the  opinion  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  genlleiiien  I  don- 
versed  with  upon  the  subject,  that  when  cultivilted 
as  a  large  crop,  the  power  of  steam  would  bete- 
quired  for  Ibis  essential  purp'ose.  'I^de  mills  are 
uncer'ain,  animals  are  liable  to  various  accide^tSj 
are  expensive,  and  often  loo  weak.  For,  when  the 
•rop  is  ripe,  every  exertion  must  be  made  to  expe 
dite  its  manufacture,  and  no  delay  for  w..nl  of  wier 
or  animals  must  be  experienced.  The  cy  linders  lo 
the  mills  in  general  were  perpendicular;  Iwo  l/iat  1 
•aw  were  horizontal.  This  lader  position,  requiring 
bevel  wheels,  demands  mom  power,  but  as  Us  evo- 
lution is  accelerated,  it  yields  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  juice  in  a  given  iime.  Three  to  six  yoke  of 
oxen  are  driven  al  a  linie,  and  changed  as  often  as 
f.<tigued.  Perhnps  fonr  times  in  fourlee.T  hours. 
One  or  two  of  the  establishments  had  copper  ijoil- 
ers,  but  iron  baie  been  found  equally  good  and  less 
•xpensive.  Hot  and  cold  clariliers  were  used,  and 
in  some  ins'ances  they  were  dispensed  wilh  en- 
tirely. Tfto  of  the  mills  had  live  oak  cylinders, 
the  other  cast  iron.  One  mill  tried  two  cylinders  in 
a  horizontal  poMlion,  but  it  proved  inadequate  to 
the  complete  expression  of  the  juice,  although  Ihe 
rane  was  passed  twice  through.  The  tide  lands 
flow  their  canals,  and  the  cane  is  carried  to  the  mill 
in  long  narrow  flats;  upon  high  ground  it  is  carled; 
and  to  tiianuficture  an  acre  of  cane  per  day,  not 
le*s  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  hands  would  answer 
The  culture  of  cane  is  precisely  the  same  as  of 
eom.  Planters  upon  high  lands  commence  culling 
Iheir  seed  cane  about  the  middle  of  October.  1  hat 
for  seed,  is  hy  some  pulled  or  hoed  out,  with  the 
roots  attached,  and  thrown  into  the  alleys  for  two 
or  three  da\9,  that  Ihc  blailcs  may  will;  the  product 
of  three  or  four  rows  are  then  put  into  one  alley,  and 
well  covered  with  earth  lo  protect  the  eyes  of  llie 
eane  from  frosts.  In  January  or  Feb  uary  they  are 
cut  into  pieces  containing  Ihrre  or  four  eyes,  and 
planted  in  a  good  list  about  three  inches  deep.  The 
roots  are  sometimes  separated  and  planted,  and  ap- 
peared to  promise  well;  but  Iher  are  not  considered 
very  sure.  The  mililness  of  the  last  season,  per- 
haps favoured  Ih'  ir  present  success.. 

On  my  return  to  my  plantation,  near  Cossa  river, 
iu  Prince  William's  Parish,  where  I  have  one- 
fourth  of  aa  acre  of  the  ribband  cane  growing,  I 


liiund  it  on  the  'JtsI  of  M.iy  as  well  grown  as  any 
^een  at  the  south,  Init  not  >o  well  >liuuled;  this  may 
lie  attributed  lo  my  pl.iiiling  as  late  as  Ihc  l>t  ol 
.M.ircli.  The  Irosis  winch  prev.iiled  so  generally, 
anil  so  lale  as  the  tilh  .-Vpril.cut  many  of  the  shouts, 
which  were  a  foot  in  liei;;hl,  lo  Ihe  ground,  in.iny 
h.ilf  way,  anil  m.iny  were  not  injured  in  the  least, 
.illhoiigh  lliey  h.id  the  appearance  of  being  white- 
ivashed,  while  the  frost  w.is  upon  them.  I'liis  was 
precirely  the  case  upon  the  Inle  lamls.on  the  Alta- 
iiialia.  The  opinion  of  several  planlers  was,  that  it 
ditl  not  impoveri^h  Ihc  soil,  as  the  lield  trash  from 
the  cane  is  considerable.  One  square  of  many 
.icres,  upon  tide  land,  was  pointed  out,  which  had 
been  cultivated  in  cane  for  fourteen  years,  without 
any  visible  deliciency  in  its  product. 

The  success  in  making  a  profitable  crop,  appears 
to  depend  much  upon  a  wet  season  in  the  early  part 
ijf  the  summer,  and  a  dry  one  in  the  latter  part. 
.Vnd,  I  have  accompanied  Iheso  desultory  reiii.uks 
with  a  stateiiieiil  I  procured  from  the  books  of  the 
laic  Agiiciilluial  iSociety,  in  Darien. 
J  iHalemeiU  of  Sugar  Crops,  al  Butler's  island, 
(tide  tand,)Jur  leu  years. 
.Icres.       Sii^nr.  Molasses,  lbs.  sxtgarpracre. 

1813     80  wet  134  hlids.  80  hhds.  1675 

I81G     40  iii  8  iili 

IS  1 7     20  wet     28  25  1400 

1SI8   100  dry      12  8  JiO 

ISiy     35  29  24  828 

IS-iO     40»  11  8  270 

lS.:i      18  lOJ  8  583 

\S21     t)8  40  28  583 

1SJ3     54  35  21  54!t 

1824     48i  50  30  8b 1 

524         362  a  1000  glls.  240  hhds.  a  100  glls. 

This  statement  gives  an  average  of  961  lbs.  of 
sugar,  and  45  galls,  molasses  per  acre  for  ten  years, 
which,  at  §8  for  the  sugar,  and  25-100  for  molasses, 
(both  moderate  calculations,)  gives  §55  28  for  the 
sugar,  and  $11  25  for  the  molasses  =$60  53  per 
acre,  which  is  =250  lbs.  of  cotton  per  acre,  a 
25-100. 

I  omitted  mentioning  that  it  required  at  least  one 
cord  of  wood  (good  dry  pine,  light  wood  if  possi. 
ble,)  per  acre.  One  of  the  planters  upon  tide  land, 
who  boils  only  syrup,  makes  300  gallons  per  acre, 
and  sells  it  in  !Savannah  from  28  to  30  cents  per 
gallon.  I  found  they  were  not  in  the  practice  of 
burning  the  cane  as  fuel,  but  no  care  was  bestowed 
in  stacking  it  for  drying,  and  preparing  it  for  the 
next  year;'  and  in  our  wet  winter  months,  It  will 
not  dry  sulFiciently  to  make  an  active  flame,  which 
appears  peculiarly  necessary  for  the  quick  boiling 
of  the  juice. 

Should  you  feel  disposed  to  make  any  further  in- 
quiries upon  Ihe  subject  of  this  communication,  and 
I  have  it  in  my  power,  I  will,  with  much  pleasure, 
furnish  the  answers,  and  remain,  dear  sir,  yours, 
very  respectfully,  &lc. 

EWD.  BARNWELL. 


(From  the  Franklin  Journal.) 
SWEET  POTATO. 
Information  and  Prospectus  respecting  the  Fecula  of 
the  Sweet  Potato.  Beinic  a  continuation  of  the  ar- 
ticle on  Hint  subject,  in  the  btli  vol.  if  tlie  Franklin 
Journal — cumminiicattd  by  ti.  G.  Barrell,  Es<i., 
Consul  of  tlie  United  States,  al  Malaga. 

lloston,  Oct.  2,  I82S. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  recently  received  a  canis- 
ter of  Ihe  fecula  of  Ihe  Sweet   Potato,  from  (i   G 
Barrell,  Esq.,  consul  of  the  United  States,  al  Mala 


*!n  the  West  Indies  they  make  use  of  no  other  fuel; 
one  week's  exposition  to  the  air  and  sun  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  stalks  fit  for  fuel;  when  it  is  not  quite  dry 
they  then  use  it  with  the  dried  blades  picked  id  Uic  field- 


na,  Willi  an  arrount  of  il«  use,  oilier  than  as  ttarrh, 
Willi  a  requirsi,  that  rxprrliiirnts  iii.iy  be  made  of 
It,  by  some  of  the  medical  faculty;  and  h«  a  »am- 
ple  was  sent  to  the  M.is<iachu>eit«  Hospital,  for  the 
-amc  purpose,  I  have  concluded  to  forward  that 
>eiit  lo  roe,  to  the  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  with  a  ri'qucst  that  tliry  will  lie  so  kind 
as  to  publish  thi'ir  opinion  of  its  use  In  the  Medical 
Journal  of  the  cily,  or  in  the  h'rankliii  Journal. — 
.\s  the  account  of  the  mode  of  rxiracling  the  fecu- 
la, which  I  received  from  .Mr.  Il.irtill,  appeared  in 
the  Franklin  Juurnal,  I  should  like  to  hare  the 
piospectus  I  enclose,  iiis»rleil  In  that  usiful  tvnrk, 
wliellicr  il  is  piiuted  with  the  result  of  ihe  expert 
meiits  at  Ihe  Hospital,  in  the  Medical  Journal,  or 
not 

As  Mr.  B.irrell  has  evinced  a  commendable  sea! 
to  be  useful  to  his  country,  it  is  but  just  (hat  liii 
good  deeds  should  be  known. 

If  Uoclors  Physick   and    Chapman  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  hospital,  1  desire  that   some  of  Ihe 
fecula  may  be  given   lo   them,  wiili  Ihe  hope  that 
they  will  try  it,  and  give  their  opinion  of  its  utility 
IVir   the  pur|iuses  named  in   Ihe  prospectus,  which 
please  lo  have  co|iied  and  presented  lo  them. 
With  sincere  resjiect  and  great  esteeiD, 
Your  most  obed't  serv't, 
(Signed,)  H.  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 

Gerard  Rilsto.v,  Esq. 

Prospectus  of  the  Fecula  of  the  Swut  Potato. 

This  most  useful  discovery  has  taken  place  in 
Malaga,  the  only  part  of  this  liemi-phere  wbera 
Ihat  admirable  production  of  the  earlh,  character- 
ized by  Linnsus,  Convolvnlus  Batata,  class  5,  or- 
der 3,  of  the  convolvulus  family,  is  lo  be  found; 
and  has  been  rewarded  by  bis  Catholic  majesty 
with  a  patent  of  invention.  This  fecula,  extracted 
without  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  and  for  that 
reason  wholly  free  from  acidity,  has  been  scrupu- 
lously analyzed  by  some  of  Ihe  most  able  professors 
in  pharuiacy,  conimiAsiuncd  fur  that  purpose,  who 
have  unanimously  pronounced  it  superior  to  sago, 
tapioca,  or  any  farinaceous  substance  hitherto  dis- 
covered, williout  cxceptiiis;  the  celebrated  plant, 
knotvn  by  the  name  of  Galanga  Aruiidinacea,  or 
arrow  root,  from  the  extreme  whiteriess,  suavity, 
and  fineness  uf  the  mokciila  which  compose  it,  (vi- 
sible only  by  the  help  of  the  microscope,)  from  ill 
most  digestible  and  nulrimental  qualities,  and,  final- 
ly, from  being  combined  with  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter, of  which  every  other  species  of  fecula  is  total- 
ly void. 

Thirty-five  of  the  principal  physicians  and  atir- 
geons  of  Malaga,  including  the  director  and  pro- 
fessors of  Ihe  Uoyal  College,  and  the  physician- 
general  of  the  army.  Dr.  Andrew  Vila,  h  ive  attest- 
ed, authentically,  its  sovereign  eflTicacy  in  nervous 
debilities;  in  the  febrile  tabes,  or  coii>umplion,  and 
In  the  convalescent  state;  ami  as  a  medicliie  io 
diarrhoea,  dysenteries,  and  all  disorders  proceedinf; 
from  irrilalion  in  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal. 
It  has  since  been  seen,  with  admiration,  to  cure,  in 
a  few  days,  the  most  inveterate  gonnrrhojas;  lh« 
fluor  alhus,  or  whites,  and  excess  in  the  menses; 
and  has  been  found  of  admirable  use  a?  nuwrish- 
inent  for  children  during  lactation,  sub-lituted  for 
the  food  called  pap,  which  frequently  is  attended 
with  such  bad  elTecls. 

The  use  of  this  cxerllent  arti-ie,  is  not  to  be  li- 
mited solely  to  the  sick;  ihe  delicacy  of  its  sub- 
stance (altoted  by  the  mont  celebrated  cooks  and 
cnnfeclioneis  in  .Spain.)  rundciingil  of  incompara- 
ble ulilitj  ill  pastry,  fritters,  &c  ;  and  in  cif<lard», 
hianc- mange,  and  biscuits,  particularly  those  termed 
in  Spai.i-li  liorrachuelos,  which,  composed  of  fecu- 
la, are  absolutely  inimitable  by  the  finest  flour  of 
wheat. 

The  most  common  method  of  using  it  a*  a  medi- 
cine, or  as  food,  is  a*  follows.' 
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[Dec.  26,  18!». 


For  milk  porriil^c,  •'nalHla,"  take  a  qiiiirlfr  ol  a 
pound  offecula.anil  dissolve  it  in  a  siitticiin!  (jiian 
lity  of  cold  milk.^lliat  ot  aUnondi  is  pri'ftrable,  in 
ease  of  sickness,)  the  lumps  must  be  uell  muslicd; 
and  with  the  addition  ol"  two  quarts  of  milk,  put 
before  a  slow  fire,  stirred  in  one  direction  till  sulfi- 
ciently  boiled,  introducing  sugar  and  cinnamon  af- 
terwards, as  the  disease  may  permit.  As  a  cooling 
medicine,  it  is  generally  used  in  its  crude  state, 
either  as  a  clyster,  or  as  orgeat,  with  water  and 
sugar,  particularly  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  and  all 
kinds  of  fluxes.  .    . 

In  using  the  fecula  for  pastry,  fritters,  Stc-  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Oneness  of  its  molecula,  on  coming  in  contact  with 
liquids,  it  thickens  and  increases  very  ronsidi-rably. 
The  proportion  in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  relative 
to  flour,  is  that  of  ten  and  a  half  ounces,  where  a 
pound  of  the  latter  would  be  required.  Finally, 
mixed  with  one-lhird  part  of  flour,  or  in  equal 
quantities,  it  produces  bread  unequalled  in  point  of 
wholesomeness  and  delicacy. 


CERTIFICATES. 

I,  Don  Rafael  Uriz,  doctor  in  pharmacy,  hereby 
certify,  that  having  been  commissioned  by  his  ex- 
cellency, the  governor  of  this  city,  to  analyze  the 
fecula  of  the  sweet  potato,  invented  and  extracted 
by  Don  R.  Mackinnon,  after  a  most  scni|)ulous  ex- 
amination and  repeated  trials  of  this  delicate  sub- 
stance, I  have  found  it  to  be  beyond  comparison 
superior  to  sago  or  tapioca,  and  worthy  of  every 
degree  of  encomium,  for  having  demonstrated  it- 
self, in  the  most  eminent  manner,  from  its  rare  and 
admirable  propertie«,  both  physical  and  chemical, 
to  be  the  most  salutary,  select,  and  pure,  of  all  I'e- 
culas  or  farinaceous  substances  hitherto  discover- 
ed; which  analytical  task  I  delivered  to  the  said 
authority,  in  my  exposition  of  the  subject. 

(Signed.)  Don  Rafael  Briz. 

Mala;a,  4th  XovenJitr,  1827. 

We,  the  undersigned,  doctors  in  medicine  and 
snrgery,  certify,  thai  having  seen  the  analysis  and 
report  of  Don  Rifael  Rriz,  on  the  fecula  of  the 
sweet  potato  of  Alaliga,  and  carefully  observed  its 
admirable  efTcrtfi  on  a  great  number  of  convale- 
scents, to  whom  we  have  applied  it,  sometimes  as  a 
cooling  medicine,  as  an  alimentary  substance,  and 
sometimes  as  a  cathartic,  we  agree  perfectly  with 
his  opinion  with  respect  to  it,  and  conceive  that, 
besides  its  excellent  eflecis  in  v^fuimh  it  would  be 
singularly  useful  in  bilious  disei.ies,  and  cases  of 
dysentery. 

Malnga  u(  Supui. 

(Signed,)  .Joseph  Mary  Salamaca,  Joseph  Prie- 
to  Lopiz.  Rafael  I'laza,  Joseph  Martinez.  Jo- 
seph Corlcz,  Antonio  Argobejo,  Manuel  Mary 
Iluzarmas,  Gabriel  Mendoza,  Francis  I^aleta, 
Joseph  Casablanca,  Antonio  de  Navas.  Vinrenl 
Orts,  Joarhin  Giraldi  s,  John  liurnz.  Aninnio  Du- 
rares  and  Goniez,  Micbacl  Fernandrz-lNavarro, 
John  G  .nzalfs  Calo,  Joseph  liroll,  ,los(  ph  Mtndo 
za,  Jnli.iii  (iouiz.  Chri-lopher  Alairon  Parras. 
Francis  de  Rula  Fernandez.  Antonio  Rodriguiz, 
John  N'p'imuceuo  Frrnainlez.  John  Memloza,  An- 
drew de  Casttilla,  Franci"  Falleda,  Santiago  Lo- 
piz,  Antonio  Ferran,  Francis  de  Estrada,  Antonio 
Cerez.  Joseph  Felix  (Juerrero- 

I,  Don  Andrew  Vila.  Physician-general  of  the 
Royal  Armii"».  and  of  the  military  hospital  of  this 
city.  in-i><'rtor  of  cpiileniical  roiiiplainls  in  New 
Ca^-iile.  F.lhiw  of  the  Royal  Coll.  jjc  of  practical 
medicine  in  the  court,  and  one  of  his  majesty's  pen- 
sioners of  llii-l it.  certify. 

That  the  li<»llhy  slate  of  llie  lower  class,  and 
children  who  use  the  bniled  sweet  potato  as  Iheir 
principal  nouri>hm'  nl.  Ihe  suavily  and  tastefulnes- 
o(  Ih.-  iVeula,  ami  the  inalteiation  of  its  properties. 
by  exiiariion.  together  wilh  its  total  separation 
from  the  Qbroua  pails,  which  alone  resist  the  diges- 


tive powers,  stiiiiulaled  me  to  undertake  a  course 
of  trials,  which  I  conceived  niijjht  be  useful  lo  Ihi- 
health  of  the  military  men  under  my  command,  as 
well  as  the  economy  of  the  royal  finances.  The 
dysenteries,  degenerated  into  a  putrid  and  incura- 
ble character,  which  attack  the  garrisons  on  thr 
coast  of  Africa,  and  whom  the  benignity  of  his  ma 
jesty  sends  to  Spain  for  Iheir  cure,  were  the  fiist 
objects  of  my  essays.  The  use  of  the  fecula  spee- 
dily calms  the  symptoms  of  that  terrible  disorder, 
and  arrests  the  progress  of  the  tabes,  dinlinguish- 
ing  itself,  particularly  for  its  admirable  eUects  in  di- 
arrhoeas, which  it  perfectly  cured  in  a  few  days.  If 
facts  can  warrant  the  fortunate  results  of  sound 
practice,  my  observations  in  the  military  hospital 
under  my  care, convince  me  even  to  demonstration, 
that  the  fecula  of  the  sweet  potato,  is  of  a  dislin- 
i;uished  use  in  nervous  weakness,  in  febrile  emacia 
lion,  and  in  the  convalescent  stales;  and  as  a  me- 
dicine in  diarrhoea,  dysenteries,  and  every  disorder 
proceeding  from  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  in 
testinal  canals.  I  sign  this  declaration  in  Malaga, 
this  8ih  of  Noveiuber,  18-27. 

(Signed,)  Andrew  Vila. 


roots  of  the  old  ones;  set  iheni  in  rows  Uvu  leet  dis- 
lanl,  and  about  filleen  inches  deep,  that  ihey  may 
ulilaMi  Ions;  slr.iight  shouts. 

Vou  must  keep  your  tender  plants,  such  as  ra- 
ilishc.*,  covered  with  straw  constantly  tdl  they  come 
op,  and  alterwards  every  nisjbt.  more  especially  if 
(lie  weather  is  frosty;  also  cuulijloicers,  htluce,  and 
saltiiiliiij!,  under  frames,  &c.  hy  pulling  on  the 
glasses  every  night;  and  in  severe  frost,  cover  like- 
wise the  glasses  and  sides  of  Ihe  frame  with  litter. 


HOB.TIC17LTURZ:. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN— FOR  JANUARY. 
[We  commenced   in  No.  6,  of  this  volume,  with 
May,  and  shall  ttive  directions  for  February,  March 
and  April,  in  subsequent  numbers.] 

Though  this  month  produces  very  little  vegeta- 
tion in  the  kitchen  garden, yet  there  are  many  things 
necessary  to  be   attended   lo  for  the  production  o( 
articles  in  the   months  succeeding.     The   business 
of  sowing  and  planting  may  now  be  performed  mo- 
derately, in  such   crops   as   may  be  required  in  the 
earliest  production,  some  in  the  natural  ground  and 
others  in  hot  beds;  such   as  radishes,  spinach,  let- 
tuce,  carrots,   peas,    beans,    parsley,   cauliflowers, 
cabbages,    mushrooms,    kidney    beans,    asparagus, 
small  sallading,  &.C.    Those  sown  in  natural  ground 
must  be  in  the  warmest  corners,  and  gently  covered 
on  nights  with  warm  mats;   and  when  the  weather 
is  severe,  they  must  likewise  be  covered  in  the  day. 
Cucumbers  may  be  sown  in  a  hot  bed  any  time 
this  month,  to  produce  early  fruit  in  March,  April, 
and    May.     Have   for  this   purpose   well    prep.ireil 
hot  dung,  and   make   the   hot  bed  a  yard  high,  for 
one  or  two  light  frames,  and  earth  it  up  six  inches 
thick  with   rich  mould.     Sow  some  early    pricklv 
cucumber  seed  half  an   inch  deep,  and    when   the 
plants  have  come  up,  and   the   seed  leaves  half  an 
inch  broad,  prick  them  in   sraaM  pots,  four  in  each, 
and  put  them  into  the  earth  of  Ihe  hot  bed,  observ- 
ing, from  the  beginning,  to  have  proper  air  by  tilt- 
in;;  the  lights  at  top,  one   or   two   fingers  breadth*; 
co'\er  Ihe  glasses  wilh  mats  every  nighl;  give  them 
occasional   watering,  and,  when    you    liiid   the  heal 
of  the  bi-d   decreased,  line  the  sides  of  it   with  hot 
dung.     When  cucumbers  have  advanced  in  '„'rov\th. 
with  ihe  rough  or  proper  leaves  one  or  two  inrhes 
broail,  trans|plant  them  into  a  larger  hot  bed, finally 
to  remain  for  fruiling. 

Earth  up  your  full-grown  crops  of  celery;  the 
late  crops  earth  up  moderately,  and  cover  some 
b.  st  plants  if  the  weather  is  frosty,  or  remove  a 
quantity  of  them  under  shelter. 

Willi  respect  to  your  endive,  tie  up  some  every 
week  lo  blanch,  in  dry,  open  weather,  anil  remove 
some  Willi  Iheir  lull  roots  on  a  diy  day,  and  place 
borizonlally  into  ridges  ol  dry  earth,  and  in  hard 
frosts  cover  Iheni  wilh  long  litter. 

Ahoiit  Ihe  midille,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  month,  may  be  sown  a  litlle  c.aiTOt  seed;  from 
whence  you  will  have  the  chance  of  drawing  a  few 
yoon'.;  in  Apiil  ami  May. 

I'laut /lorse  ruiiu/icj,  by  cuttings  frora  the  ofTsct 


GRAPES. 
Rttreat,  ntar  Dublin,  Abr.  30,  18S». 
Isabella  Gbape. — Much  paper  and  ink  have 
III!  n  wasted  about  the  origin  and  value  of  the  Isa- 
liilla  grape.  I  formerly  understood,  that  Colonel 
ll.iwkins  obtained  it  from  the  garden  at  .Mount  Ver- 
non, as  a  grape  from  Funlainbleau;  hut,  recenlly, 
llii;  genlleinan  who  succeeded  ftlr.  IlaHkins  as 
^1  nt  to  the  Creek  Indians,  informed  me  that  the 
lions  were  received  from  .Mr.  Eraser,  a  gentleman 
on  botanical  researches,  who  called  it  a  French 
„  ape.  Monsieur  Roma  had  Ihe  same  vine  in  his 
;;irden  in  Savannah,  and  said  it  was  a  French  mus- 
coltl.  It  may  be  of  much  value  lo  Ihe  north, 
wlirre  the  climate  suits  il;  but  is  worthless  in  the 
south,  by  reason  of  ils  ill  habits.  Half,  or  more,  o( 
ihc  grapes,  rot  every  year,  be  the  season  what  it 
may;  and  only  three  or  four  ripe  berries  can  be  ob- 
l.iiiied  from  a  bunch  at  one  lime,  and  nearly  a  month 
IS  required  lo  ripen  all  Ihe  berries  on  a  bunch: 
hence  il  is  no  wine  grape  in  our  elimale.  When 
ripe  berries  can  be  obtained  in  suH'icient  quanlily, 
it  yields  wine  of  nice  flavour,  provided  that  ths 
grtjies  are  not  loo  ripe,  and  the  vintage  remains 
only  four  or  fiye  hours  in  the  vat;  but  let  Ihe  grapes 
become  mellow  on  Ihe  vines,  and  then  let  Ihe  vin- 
tage remain  twenly-four  hours  in  the  vat,  and  the 
wine  is  ruined — dull,  heavy,  flat, and  a  strong  tast* 
of  Ihe  seeds. 

Alexander's,  on  Schi:vleill  Grape. — This 
grapf.  is  a  native,  and  makes  exc>-llenl  wine  iind'r 
the  following  conditions:  collect  the  grapes  so  fonn 
as  Ihe  berries  are  of  full  colour  and  in  Ihe  plenitude 
of  their  juice;  if  they  remain  on  Ihe  vines  to  be- 
come mellowed,  the  pioduct  will  be  a  dead,  flat 
and  ill  flavoured  wine.  When  the  grapes  are  mash- 
ed, or  crushed  in  the  vat,  let  thvm  remain  only  one 
hour  and  a  half,  when  the  must  v  ill  have  obtained 
a  suiriciency  of  colour;  press,  and  the  product  will 
be  a  crimson  rose  colour,  with  flavour  of  the  first 
rias';  but  let  the  vintage  remain  ten  ot  more  hours 
in  the  vat,  Ihe  longer  the  worse,  and  the  wine  will  ;)• 
austere  and  tasle  strongly  of  the  seeds.  Tlie  juice 
of  this  grape  may  be  called  weak,  sp.  gr.  1.056 — 
raise  Ihe  vmsl  wilh  broivn  sugar  tosp.gr.  1.124, 
and  the  wine  will  be  strong  enough. 

Catawba. — This  wine  is  saiil  to  he  a  native.  Rid 
vieMs  a  superior  dessert  wine;  and,  as  Mi.  Adiiim 
justly  remarks,  ils  vinous  product  suits  all  palates. 
VVhelher  the  flavour  of  Ihe  wine  may  be  injured 
by  Ihe  grapes  mellowing  on  Ihe  vine  is  not  knoH.i 
lo  me;  bill  that  it  may  be  materially  injured  by  tco 
long  residence  in  the  vat,  before  pressing,  is  \e,y 
certain.  Five  or  six  hours  in  dry  warm  weather  t* 
long  enough.  In  cool,  or  wet  weather,  the  coit- 
linuanee  of  the  vintage  in  the  vat  may  be  of  longer 
duration. 

Ui.A.sn  Grape This  is  said  to  be  of  doHbtful 

nativity.  Il  makes  good  wine  if  we  will  have  pa- 
lienre  lo  wail  for  ils  maturity  three  or  four  yeir-: 
It  has  a  siiperaiiunilant  proportion  of  gum  in  Ihe 
juice,  part  of  which  seems  to  be  insoluble,  and  the 
le<'S  formed  by  Ibe  vernal  and  autumnal  fermenla- 
lions  do  not  suliMilc  and  the  wine  become  clear, 
witlinut  new  additions  of  fining.  No  otber  wine 
that  I  have  made  requires  refining.  The  vine  and 
Iruil  arc  siibjrcl  lo  mildew  and  rust. 

Waeheh  Vitir— This  »iue  seems  (o  be  of  fo 
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rei(;n  ori^iin.  ami  is  of  llic  «ii|iprii)r  cl.^^s  of  wine 
icnpcs.  Il  i»  subjfol  to  rot  coiiMiliTably  will'  nir: 
Its  rinoii*  |iroiliicl  hbs  ailjiiilK<'>l  ''}'  »  gourmtt  to 
renrnilile  tin-  ilrlicioiis  whip  oI'  Cyprus. 

Ro^^u  Vioi.kt  Mahi.ikv  (Jrai'Il — This  vine 
CRiiic  li  Jill  Miulfir.i  to  ^Savannuh,  many  yi'ari  ago: 
the  vint;  is  not  ili«lini;iii^haliln  from  the  Wirrcn. 
but  the  I'ruit  i!i  of  0  lighter  colour,  ami  the  vinous 
product  ol"  B  iliffiTfnt  flavour,  and  it  is  not  subject 
to  rot.  Il  is  H  superior  wine  grape.  'I'lic  gourmel 
uas  probulily  correct  about  llie  flavour  of  the  War- 
ren wine,  beOause  all  the  wine  prapes  planted  in 
Madeira,  «ere  transplanted  from  the  island  of  Cy 
prus,  in  14-.(),  by  I'rmce  Henry  of  I'orlugal,  Duke 
of  Viseo,  tOKClber  "lib  the  sugar  canes  of  Sicily, 
Ibr  the  use  of  the  colonists. 

Yours,  respectfully, 
J.  S.  Skinner.  Es^.  THOMAS  McCALL. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 

DlAB  Sir,  Kiihacoquillis,  Die.  ll/A,  18!8. 

It  is  considered  by  most  men,  upon  setlling  Ihem- 
srlves  peruianenlly,  an  ol>ject  of  some  importance 
to  have  good  iiuit  on  their  farms  and  gardens,  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  it  has  been  comm<m  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  come  at  nurseries  of  engrafted 
fruit  for  transplanting,  to  await  the  bearing  ol  seed- 
ling trees,  or  at  least  until  they  can  have  seedling 
stocks  to  engraft  upon,  and  in  either  case  it  requires 
a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years  to  elapse  belore  a 
tree  of  this  kind  arrives  at  sulFicient  ^ize  to  bear 
much  fruit. 

It  is  a  fact  which  is  not  perhaps  generally  known, 
that  the  common  while  liiorn,  the  crab  apple, and 
the  service  or  May  cherry,  make  very  good  slocks 
for  apples  or  pears,  and  may  be  found  in  great 
abundance  in  every  part  of  our  country. 

By  Iransplanling  slocks  of  the  above  kinds  in  the 
fall,  and  engrailing  Ihem  in  the  succeeding  spring, 
we  may  ha\e  a  hamlsome  crop  of  Iruil  in  lour  or 
fire  years,  Hnlicipaling  the  usual  period  at  least  »ix. 
or  seven  seasons. 

For  the  diflVrent  varieties  of  plums  and  cherries, 
roots  of  the  common  wild  plum  and  lield  cherry 
may  be  taken  up  at  the  proper  season, engralleO, 
and  immediately  planted  where  Ihey  are  to  remain. 

About  an  inch  of  the  slock  is  lelt  with  the  root, 
to  insert  the  graft  in,  and  llic  earth  must  be  drawn 
up  50  as  to  protect  it  from  the  sun  and  air. 

Since  a  melhod  has  been  discovered  lor  prevent- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  worm  in  our  peach  trees, 
that  delicious  fruil,  which  at  one  time  had  neaily 
been  extirpated,  is  again  likely  to  become  abundaiil. 

I  have  pursued  Ihe  lollowing  plui  lor  eiglil  or 
nine  years, wilh  complete  success,  l)y  which  I  have 
been  enabled  to  preserve  upwards  of  100  trees  wi 
good  health  and  liguur,  whilst  must  of  Ihe  Irecs  in 
my  neighbourhood  were  either  dying  or  dead. 

In  Ihe  lirst  place,  if  there  is  any  gum  about  (he 
roots,  the  earth  is  to  be  removed,  and  boiling  water 
ap)ilied,as  recommended  by  a  young  lady  of  .New 
York.  I  can  vouch  for  its  safely  and  ellioacy,  ba 
ving  been  in  the  practice  of  using  it,  and  recoiu- 
i^endiiig  il  to  others  fur  the  last  eiglit  y  ears. 

In  the  ne.xt  place,  a  small  barrowlul  of  slaked 
lime  or  ashrs  is  to  be  well  rammed  around  Ihe  tree. 
This  will  generally  secure  Ihem,  so  long  as  il  is  kipl 
close  and  compart  around  the  slock.  But  if,  as  il 
occasionally  happens,  gum  makes  il  appearance  at 
Ihe  surface,  we  know  llial  a  worm  is  below,  engag- 
ed in  the  work  of  ■("■alb;  bul  by  a  lillle  practice  be 
may  be  inslanlly  found  and  dislodged.  For  Ibis 
purpose  remove  the  earlh,  or  ashes  ivilh  a  cuiiiiijun 
trowel,  and  liy  sounding  the  baik  with  a  line  poii.leil 
kijire,lhe  cavity  benealb  will  be  found  in  wl.ub  Ibe 
worm  is  bulged,  slit  il  open,  and  he  will  be  found 
nestling  at  Ibe  botloin 

It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the  grape  vines  of 
France  and  Spain  require  tooie  prutec'.iOD  liom  uui 


winter  frosts,  i\bicb  is  certainly  a  misliike,  wilh  re- 
spect to  this,  or  I  believe  any  part  of  the  middle 
slates.  I  have  a  considerable  variety  of  ihr  most 
tender  foreign  kinds,  which  I  find  to  bear  the  ex- 
posure Ihrotighoiil  our  MVeresI  winters  wilhoiil  in 
jury.  All  that  ii  necessary  is  to  eiil  Ibem  louse  in 
tlie  fall  from  Ihi  ir  fastenings,  and  sulfer  lliem  to 
swing  freely  in  the  wind.  It  has  bem  found  by 
expel ience,  that  the  foreign  grapes,  when  trans- 
planted into  our  climate,  do  nul  make  wines  of  the 
same  quality  as  in  their  native  soil,  and  that  if  we 
ever  produce  a  wine  which  will  compile  with  those 
imported,  il  will  be  from  a  nali\c  vine;  and  to  this 
enil,  it  is  desirable  that  expi-rimenia  should  be  mul- 
tiplied in  ev/>ry  pari  of  our  couiil.-y. 

I  have  selected  a*  the  subjecti  of  my  experi- 
ments, the  Schuylkill  Muscariel,  and  a  very  fine 
grape  which  was  discovered  upon  the  bills  in  Arni- 
slrong  county,  of  wliirli  I  have  500  fine  plants  of 
two  jears  old  last  spring. 

The  greatest  obstacle  lo  the  succf  ssful  cultivation 
of  the  vine  1  have  yet  esprrienceil,  arises  from  Ihe 
depredations  of  an  insect  commonly  known  by  Ihe 
name  of  rose  bug,  which  preys  U[ioii  Ihe  leaves  and 
blossoms,  and  have  destroyed  nearly  all  my  grapes 
lor  the  last  two  seasons,  nolwillistanding  every 
pains  I  took  lo  prevent  it.  If  some  one  of  your 
subscribers  will  point  out  a  remedy,  il  will  much 
oblige  his  and  your  friend. 

KlSHACOqUILLIS. 


XNTEB.Xil'AIi  inXFROVElMENT. 


LEGISL.\TURE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
The   Canal   Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  re 
spectfully  submit  the  following 
ItEronr: 
By  their  annual   report   on  the  2.ilh  December, 
18-27,  it  appeared    llial    the   amount   of  Canal  then 
under   contract,  and   in    progress    lowart-'s   comple- 
tion, was  about  til 2  miles,  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing divisions: 

VVeslern  division  from  Pittsburgh,  up 
the  .Mlegbany,  Kiskeminelas  and  Co- 
nemaiigb  lo  Blairsville,  80    miles 

Part  of  French  Creek  feeder,  from  Be- 

mis  mill  lo  Conneaul  Uullel,  9    miles 

Eastern   division,   from    the    moulh    of 

Swalara  lo  that  of  Juniata,  24    miles 

Juniata  division,  from   a    point  near  the 

moulb  of  Ibe  Juniata  lo  Lewislown,       441  miles 

Susquehanna  division,  from  a  pruni  near 
Ihe  niuiilh  of  Juniata  to  Norlhuiii- 
berlaiid,  37    miles 

Dulaware  ilivision,  from  Bristol  to  Tay- 
lor's ferry,  13    miles 


'.'  Pil  miles 

This  aggregate  is  increased  by  about  4i  miles 
adilrii  to  Ihe  J'Mii^la  and  Siisqueliaiiira  di\  isions,  in 
order  lo  unite  tbeiu  to  a  coineiiicnl  poi.il  on  Uuii 
can's  island,  uiaking  Ihe  wiiole  ainouiit  eunlracted 
lor  under  Ibe  au  borily  of  Ihe  acts  of  18i6  anil 
I8i7,  about  -217  miles. 

Sinie  Ibe  repoil  alluded  lo  was  made,  the  woik 
on  Ihe  several  divisions  has  been  sleaijily  prosecut- 
ed. Considerable  delay  was  produced  liy  Ibe  pre- 
valence ol  lii;;li  water,  from  an  early  peiiud  last 
fall  to  Ihe  iiionlh  ol  June  last;  and  severe  inconve- 
nience has  also  been  fell  from  sickness  on  the  Ju- 
niata, ^iisqtit'lianiia  and    Dt.laware 

It  will  appear,  nevrribeless,  from  Ihe  rullow'ing 
sketch  of  Ibe  slaie  of  those  divisions,  that  a  great 
amiiiint  of  work  lias  been  ai'complisbeil. 

I'be  wlioir  wrsli  rii  division,  from  Ibe  outlet  locks 
on  the  Alle;:hany  lo  Blairsville  is  so  far  cuiiiplrled, 
that  il  will  uiiqiii  sliunably  lie  iia\igabli-  at  ibe 
opening  of  Ihe  spring.       From  the  sail  works,  filly 


miles  above  Pillsbiirg,  lo  llie  kiiknniinetas  feeder, 
the  lino  is  in  actual  use,  and  water  i*  now  flowing 
through  that  feeder  In  supply  the  whole  dislance 
below.  From  the  silt  works  upwards  to  (ilairs- 
ville,  nothing  n-mains  which  may  not  easily  be 
finished  during  Ibe  present  winter. 

The  nine  miles  of  ibe  French  Creek  feeder  are 
in  a  similar  stale  of  forwardness.     One  or  two  cul 
verts,  four  bridges,  the   fencing   of  the  line,  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  excavation  and  inside  wall, 
are  the  only  mailers  requiring  further  attention. 

The  amoiiiit  of  work  done  on  the  Juniata,  be- 
tween l^ewislown  ami  the  mouth  of  Juniata,  may 
be  regarded  as  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
This  lino  has  sufl'ered  from  sickness  more  severely 
than  any  other  in  the  stale,  and  it  experienced, 
moreover,  a  great  scarcity  of  hands  in  Ibe  earlier 
part  of  Ihe  season.  'I'hose  diflicullies  being  now 
entirely  removed,  its  completion  may  be  expected 
before  the  1st  of  August. 

The  Susquehanna  division,  from  Ihe  moulh  of 
Juniata  to  Norlbumberlaiid,  is  considered  ihree- 
fourlhs  completed.  Like  the  Juniata  line,  it  was 
delayed  by  Ihe  scarcity  of  workmen  in  the  early 
summer  months,  and  by  Ihe  sickness  incident  to 
our  river  valleys.  At  its  present  rate  of  progre«- 
sion,  il  cannot  fail  of  completion  by  the  first  of  July 
next. 

The  Eastern  division  is  entirely  finished,  except 
the  two  sections  at  Peter's  mountain,  (on  which 
about  two  nionlhs'  work  remains,)  and  the  aque- 
duct embankment  at  Stony  and  Clark's  creeks.  It 
is  confidently  believed,  that  Ihe  navigation  from  the 
moulh  of  Juniata  to  Middlelown,  will  be  in  actual 
use  before  the  rising  of  the  legislature. 

The  contracts  existing  on  the  Delaware,  at  the 
date  of  Ihe  last  report,  extended  only  lo  the  exca- 
vation and  canal  formation  of  19  miles,  and  included 
no  work  of  wood  or  stone.  All  these  contracts 
have  been  salislactorily  eomplt-ted,  and  further  con- 
tracts have  been  made  for  the  locks,  culverts,  aque- 
ilucls  and  bridges  on  that  |iorlion  of  the  hue,  to  be 
executed  early  in  the  next  season. 

In  executing  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  making  further  appropriations  for  the 
Pennsvlvania  Canal,  and  directing  additional  ron- 
Iracts  lo  be  made,  the  Board  acted  on  Ihe  principle, 
that  the  money  thus  placed  at  llieir  disposal,  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  devoted  lo  Ihe  old  line«, 
and  that  the  new  contracts  should  be  made  so  late 
in  the  season,  as  to  conslilule  no  serious  charge 
upon  the  existing  appropri.ilion. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  March,  il  was 
deemed  advisable  to  place  umler  contract  «even 
additional  miles  of  Ihe  Delaware  division,  which 
was  accordingly  done  on  the  QOlh  May  following. 
No  arrmgement  having  yet  been  made  with  Ihe 
state  (if  New  Jersey  for  the  use  of  the  Delaware, 
and  it  being  still  uncertain  from  what  quarter  the 
canal  might  ultimately  be  filled  wilh  water,  the 
engineer  was  directed  to  re-examine  Ihe  whole  line 
rriirii  New  Hope  to  Kaston,  and  so  to  adjust  its  lo- 
calion,  as  to  admit  of  a  full  and  easy  supply,  what- 
ever niiibt  be  the  result  of  a  negotiation  wilh  New 
Jersey.  This  was  satisfactorily  cHi'cted  to  p  point 
about  seven  miles  below  Easion,  from  which  Ihe 
location  must  entirely  depend  upon  lire  question, 
wbeilier  the  Delaware  or  Ihe  I.ehigh  be  used  as  a 
leeder.  The  Board  accordingly  determined  at  their 
meeting  in  August,  to  place  under  contract  'iSt 
miles  Irom  New  Hope  upwards,  and  lo  reserve  the 
lemainiiig  distance  until  Ihe  result  of  the  negotia- 
liiin  pending  wilh  New  Jersey  should  be  known. — 
Ol  lilts  aiiiouni  18  miles  were  contracted  for  on 
Ihe  18ib  of  September,  and  10)  miles  more  on  the 
18lh  of  November.  'Ibe  excavation  and  csnal 
luimation  of  Ihe  first  seven  miles  of  Ihe  Delaware 
line,  aliovc  'lay lor's  ferry,  are  nearly  complete. — 
Tbe  next  eighiern  miles  are  actively  adran<  iiig,and 
in  the  reinainuig  ten   and  a  half  miles,  the  conlrac 
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tors  are  noiv   coniiiiemiiis;   tlieii    operiilions.     '1  he 
(laymenls  alreiidy  made  on  the  neiv  line, amount  to 
f28,285  Si.     It  is  the  intention  of  llie  Boiird  to  ex 
tend  their  contracts  lo  Easton,  as  early  as  possible 
uGXt  spring. 

At  the  nicetinc  of  the  Board  in  March  last, 
Charles  T.  VVliippo,  E^q,  was  appointiil  an  ensci- 
neer,  and  was  ilinatid  to  ronimence  llie  location 
of  a  canal  line  upon  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Having  selected  the  Nanlicuke  falls, 
54  miles  above  Nortliunihcrland,  as  the  pr.pper 
place  for  takinii:  a  feeder,  he,  conlinueil  liis  line  '37 
miles  downwards,  and  reported  it  to  the  Board  at 
their  ineelinj;  in  June.  His  plan  bcin',;  approved, 
that  poition  of  the  canal  was  placed  under  contract 
on  the  24lh  of  July.  At  the  meeting  in  August, 
the  remainini;;  di.-,tance  of  27  miles  to  Northmiihcr 
land,  was  located  by  the  Boaril.and  the  superin- 
tendent was  directed  lo  enter  into  contracts  for  i8 
miles,  so  as  to  rtiaUe  uj)  the  45  miles  authorized  by 
law.  'J'he  work  on  this  ilivision  has  advanced 
with  great  spiiit,  and  sliovdd  the  legislature  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  the  remaining  nine 
miles,  estimated  lo  cost  only  37,000  dollars,  a  per- 
Icct  navigation  of  54  miles  on  the  nor'h  l)ranch, 
laying  open  the  whole  region  of  anthracite  coal  on 
that  stream,  will  be  in  use  by  the  spring  of  I9i0- 

In  conformity  with  the  act  of  the  last  session, 
Mr.  Francis  VV.  Kawlc, an  engineer  in  the  sei vice 
of  the  board,  was  instructed  to  make  an  accurate 
survey  and  estimate  on  both  sides  of  llie  West 
Branch,  from  Northumberland  to  the  mouth  ol 
Bald  Eagle.  His  report  of  these  surveys  having 
been  laid  before  the  board  at  their  session  in  Au- 
i;ust,and  it  appearing  lo  their  satisfaction  that  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  was  decidedly  pr'ferable.a 
portion  of  canal  on  that  bank,  commencing  at 
Northumberland,  and  extending  upwards  to  the 
Muncy  hills,  23  miles,  was  placed  undir  contract 
on  the  1st  of  October.  Since  that  period  the  work 
has  been  commenced  on  every  section,  and  within 
the  present  week  payments  will  have  been  made  to 
the  amount  of  20,000  dollars. 

As  this  line  presents  unusual  facilities,  no  doubt  is 
entertained  of  its  completion  vvillnn  the  coiningyear. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  sumimr,  .Mr.  Ciinlon, 
the  engineer  ol  the   .luniata  division,  was  instruct- 
ed to  continue    that   line,  from    its   termination   at 
LAvviblown.a  further  distance  of  45  miles.     In  the 
preliminary   examinations   necessaiy  fur    this   pur- 
pose, a  survey  was  made,  as  required  by  law,  to  de- 
termine  the    practicability    ol    carrying  the  canal 
^long  the  Kishecoquillas   valley.     At   the    meeting 
in  August,  Mr.  Clinl'jn  made  a   re|iurl  on  this  sub 
jccl.and   presented   lo  the  hoard  a  draft  and  esti- 
mate of  the  line  selected.     He  aNo    reported,  thai 
the  proposed  route  along    the  Kisli>  cocpnllas  valley 
was  wholly  impracticable.     In  the  month  of  Oclo- 
ber  last,  conti  ads  were  entered  into  for  45  miles, 
commencing    ul    Lewistown,  and    terniinaling    at 
Smith's  mills,  a  short   dist.uccc  above  Hunlingilon. 
On  this  portion  of  the  canal   ojieralions   have    par- 
tially commenced,  tint   no   paMiients  will    be  made 
until  the  I5lh  of  .i«iiiiiTiy  next,  and   iti  comph-lion 
u  nnl  looked  lor  hedire  the  middle  of  the  year  I8S0. 
Contracts  have  also   been   enlen-d   iiiio,  for  the 
e^^tioaioii  of  the  Kiencli  creek  Ueder  Itii  miles,  for 
continuing    llift   Western  Uivi.-'ion  from  Biaiisiille 
up  the  Coneii.aiigh  'J7  iiiih-s,  and   for   ten  miles  ol 
the  distance   helweeii  Midillclown  and  Columbia, 
all  of  which  are  comiiienccd,  but  no  payments  have 
been  made  for  work  except   a   small  amount  of  Ihc 
feeder  line. 

Early  last  spring,  Major  Wilson,  an  engineer  of 
the  I'ennsylvrtiiia  railH^iy,  was  din  cted  lo  coin- 
ineiice  at  Coliiinliia,  and  lo  make  an  accurate  loca- 
tion of  the.  wliolehne  from  iheiice  to  I'hiladelphia. 
He  was  instructed  to  examine  euiy  route  which 
bad  been  proposed  lo  the  Board,  or  which  mighl  be 
deemed   advantageous   by   the   luhabitauls  ul  the 


counliy  Ihri.ugii  nhiclithe  iniprovenient  passes. 
In  such  a  survey  much  time  was  necessarily  con- 
sumed, and  consequenlly  no  part  of  the  line  has 
yet  been  conslnicled.  At  the  present  session  of 
the  Board  a  full  and  gratifying  report  has  been  re- 
ceived (rom  Major  W  ilson,  showing  that  a  railway 
graduated  within  the  limil  of  locomotive  machine- 
ry, is  perfectly  practicable  from  the  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  to  that  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  con- 
taining minute  eslimales  and  desciiptions  of  the 
woik.  At  eai'h  end  of  the  road  an'inclined  |danc 
and  stationary  engine  will  he  required  to  reach  the 
river  level.  Kiom  the  inclined  plane  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, which  it  is  contemplated  to  lix  r.ear  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Juilgc  Peters,  the  railway  ivill 
cross  that  river  by  a  bridge,  and  pursuing  the  line 
of  the  old  Union  Canal,  will  reach  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia at  the  intersecllun  of  Broad  and  Vine 
streets. 

The  Board  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  se- 
lection of  this  line  has  been  skilful  and  judicious; 
and  that  the  moile  of  entering  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia is  (irefcrablc  to  any  other  proposed:  they  have 
therefore  confirmed  the  wholo  location,  and  incom- 
pliance with  law  have  ilirected  the  road  formation 
of  40  miles  lo  he  placed  under  contract. 

It  is  believed  that  a  line  of  railway  leading  to  a 
large  city,  cannot  exert  its  lull  capability,  without 
the  construuiion  of  branch  lines  near  its  point  of 
termination,  by  means  of  which  the  trade  may  be 
conveniently  ilitTused.  U  would  be  dililcult  for  the 
board  lo  fix  the  localities  of  such  branch  lines, 
as  they  must  occupy,  in  some  degree,  the  streets  of 
the  city,  and  otherwise  interfere  with  its  internal 
regulations.  'I'hcy  have  regarded  it,  however,  as 
a  great  advantage  attending  the  present  location, 
that  by  keeping  the  level  of  the  summit  between 
the  SchujIUill  and  the  Delaware,  it  admits  of  an 
easy  extension  to  the  latter  river,  through  the  city 
or  adjoining  districts;  and  it  is  recommended  that 
every  facility  (or  such  extensions  be  atlorded,  either 
lo  the  corporations  of  the  f  ity  and  districts,  or  lo 
associations  of  in<lividuals  formed  for  the  purpose. 
While  considering  this  subject,  they  have  been 
struck  with  the  importance,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  of  a  line  Irom  the  stationary  engine  near 
Judge  Peters',  to  some  point  of  the  Schuylkill,  af- 
fording a  complete  communication  with  the  ocean. 
As  such  a  line  must  follow  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  the  dilliculty  before  suggested  would  not  be 
fell:  and,  but  for  want  of  authority  under  the  exist- 
ing law,  the  board  would  be  prepared  to  direct  its 
construction. 


Bkai!  .»nd  forbeak! — no  wiser  given 

Than  this  short  rule,  which,  practised  well, 

Mdics  marriage  e'en  on  earth,  a  beav'o; 
Neglected — turns  it  lo  a  hell.  F.  8. 


Recipes  fob  Making  Coloured  Inks. 
Jlxd  Ink — The  mode  of  preparing  this  ink,  re 
conmiended  by  M.  de  Kibaucourl:  infuse  fourounces 
of  ground  Brazil  wood  in  vinegar  for  three  days; 
then  heat  it  lo  the  boiling  point, and  keep  it  for  an 
hour  at  that  temperature,  after  wliichi  it  must  ho 
rillr,;ted.  Whilst  hot,  dissolve  in  it  one-third  of  an 
oiiiKC  of  gum  arable,  and  the  same  quanlily  of  su- 
gir,  and  of  alum;  allow  it  to  cool,  and  put  it  into 
W(  II  stopped  bottles. 

.\n  ink  of  a  still  more  beautiful  shade  may  bo 
mai'e.  with  a  decoction  of  cochineal,  to  which  am- 
monia is  to  be  added. 

'llie  most  beautiful  of  all  the  red  inks,  is  made 
by  a  solution  of  carmine  in  liquid  ammonia,  allow- 
ing the  excess  of  the  alkali  to  evaporale.aiid  adding 
a  sin.ill  portion  of  colourless  gum  arable. 

O'reen  Ink. — Klaprotli's  recipe  for  making  a  bcau- 
lifiil  green  ink,  is  the  following:  boil  two  parts  of 
verdigris,  and  one  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  eight  parts 
of  water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  one-half.  Strain  it 
through  a  cloth,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then  bottle  i». 
ydtnuj  Ink. — In  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  dissolve 
an  ounce  of  alum;  add  half  a  pound  of  French 
berries,  (Oraines  d'Avi^non;)  keep  the  mixture  at 
the  boiling  point  for  an  hour,  strain  the  liquid,  and 
dissolve  in  it  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum  arable- 

By  following  the  same  process,  but  substituting  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  saflVon  for  the  French 
beriios,  a  much  more  beautiful  yellow  will  be  ob- 
tained. A  still  more  durable  colour  may  be  made 
from  gamboge,  by  merely  dissolving  it  in  water, 
until  it  is  of  the  shade  required. 

liy  means  of  concentrated  solutions  of  the  greater 
number  of  colnuiing  substances,  inks  of  every 
shade  may  be  prepared;  a  portion  of  gum  is,  in 
general,  required,  to  suspend  the  colouring  matter; 
and  sometimes,  corrosive  sublimate  must  be  add«d, 
to  prevent  mouldiness. 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


IiADIES'  DEFAKTiaSSTT. 


(From  the  t-"orgel-Mc-Not.) 

THE  MATRIMO.MAL  UULE. 

Inscribed  in  the  Album  of  a   Yuunj;  Lady  on  Ihe  eve 

nj  Marriuj^e. 

'Tis  morning! — o'er  the  new-waked  earth 

The  sun  bis  brightest  raili..nce  llings, 
And  nought  is  heard,  save  sounds  of  mirth. 
And  all  around  with  gladness  rings: 

Anon,  light  clouds  begin  lo  rise. 

While  edduiig  lireezes  sweep  along; 

Dark,  and  more  dark,  tli-y  veil  the  skies, 
And  storiii-winds  drown  the  voice  of  song. 

So,  lady,  ilo  we  olten  sec 

1  be  iiiorii  of  iiialriiiionial  life 
All  smiles,  all  joy,  all  gaiely, 

lis  noon  obscured  by  feuds  and  atrite. 

But  would  you  know  a  charm  of  power 
'I'o  assure  the  »uri>hiiie  of  the  heart, 

To  break  the  leiiipests  that  will  lower. 
To  blunt  the  puml  of  discord's  dart— 


SFORTINa  OLIO. 


^^ 


NORTH  CAROLINA  RACES. 

Extract  from  a  Irlter  lo  a  gentleman  if  JVaihriUe, 

dated  Mtllon,  JNI  C,  Htpt.  ii8. 

On  the  -34111  inst.  the  races  commenced  over  the 
Milton  Course,  with  a  sweepstake  lor  colls,  mile 
heat  anil  repeat — four  colls  started — West's  Vir 
"inian  hlly.the  only  one  in  onler;  the  others,  all 
Trained  by  inexperienced  persons,  were  not  in  good 
condition,  'i'lie  Virginian  took  the  first  heat,  bul 
VVhitlock's  filly  by  Sir  William,  won  the  second 
and  third.  Time,  1st  heat,  Im  5745;  -Jd,  Im  584s; 
3d,  2m  7s.  The  William  filly  ran  at  her  ease  Ibo 
last  heat,  the  others  not  being  able  to  put  her  up. 
The  track  was  very  heavy.  In  the  evening  after 
the  above  race  a  very  heavy  rain  lell. 

On  the  next  ilay,  seven  started  for  the  profirie- 
tor's  purse,  best  three  in  five,  mile  heats,  \iz:  Whit- 
lock's  Viuinian  mare,  4  years  old;  S.  Douglass"* 
Viigiiiian  mare,  4  years  olvl;  Edward  Dans' Archie, 
5  years  old,  r:iiseJ  by  Beiiiielian  oul  of  his  old 
Diuid  mare;  Col.  Winn's  Charles'  filly,  a  fine  ani- 
mal; West's  Virginian  coll,  Williamson's  Frantic, 
aud  Col.  Carringtou's  coll  Caswell  by  Sir  Williaia. 


No.4l.— V.a.   10.) 


AAIERICAN  FARMKR. 
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dam  by  Uiillonl;    hrnlhrr   lo  Giles  Scroggiot,  ami 
raised  bjf  J«iiir»  \V.  Ji'lFn-ys. 

The  course  is  nl  ;ill  limi-s  hard  to  run  over,  but  to- 
day  the  iiiot  ililVu  ult  tiiul  liciivy,  llic  water  stsn'l- 
IDC  in  many  pl,icrs,  ami  the  mud  iinkic  dei-p.  Kx- 
pi'clalion  liij,'!!  for  tine  f|ii)rt;  many  gooil  horics  in 
fine  oriiiT.  H.-llinK  on  llio  Willi.iin  iiRainsl  tin- 
field.  NVliillock  ran  liii  best  for  llie  lirsl  he»t,  tin- 
William  tPHiling  lier  at  his  ease  into  the  querter 
stretch.  The  second  heat  West's  colt  niiule  his 
grand  effort  from  slait  to  pole.  But  as  the  William 
h«d  faiily  won  the  highest  place  in  the  synagogue, 
he  did  not  choose  to  relinquish  it,  bwt  s;iiJ  "away 
slight  man."  The  third  heat  was  yet  to  be  con- 
tended for.  and  expcclalion  was  on  tiptoe  that  the 
heats  would  be  broken  ami  make  more  sport.  The 
Charles  filly  had  chosen  lo  conceal  her  powers  in 
the  crowd  of  followers.  .Ml  had  saved  their  dis- 
tances, consequently  the  ^\'llli:lnl  had  fearful  odds 
to  contend  v.iih.  The  Laily  Charles  was  pointed 
out  by  the  numerous  crowd,  as  the  Venus,  proba- 
bly to  attract  the  atltiilinn  of  the  youthful  Adonis. 
She  is  fair,  delicate,  well  proporlioned,  sprightly, 
and  attracting.  Though  a  lillle  coquettish,  she  has 
before  bad  the  honour  of  winning  the  attention  on 
another  course.  It  was  thought  the  young  Adonis 
could  not  resist  the  fair  one's  charms,  especially  it 
being  leap  year,  il  was  thought  she  would  be  too 
importunate  and  unwilling  to  take  a  no  for  answer. 
At  going  oCt  i'na  kindly  ofl'ered  her  services  and 
society,  but  he  politely  declined  the  oR'er,  was  too 
young  for  intrigue,  and  preferreci  the  open  field  of 
elory  and  renown  before  him.  With  the  goal  stea- 
dily in  view,  he  won  the  glittering  prize  without 
further  contest.  It  is  true  he  was  accused  of  un- 
gallantly  throwing  mud  in  hia  mistress'  eyes;  but 
as  that  is  the  common  lot  of  those  who  follow  the 
great,  nothing  farther  was  said.  Time — 1st,  Im 
67is;  i2d,  Im  .')7s;  3d,  Im  5fis. 

The  state  and  nature  of  the  track  considered,  it 
was  judged  very  good  (inie.  But  the  winner  nerer 
ran  a  jump;  he  is  able  to  run  three  heats  in  Im. 
ftOs. each,  over  a  goo<l  track,  and  shows  no  want  of 
bottom.  On  the  following  day  Winn's  Merlin, 
West's  Wewhock  by  Shawnee,  and  Waxey  by 
Archie,  raised  by  G.  W.  Jeffreys,  were  entered  for 
the  Jockey  Club  two  mile  heats;  but  Winn  took 
fright,  drew  Merlin,  and  started  him  home.  Wew- 
hock and  Wa.xey  ran,  but  it  was  evident  to  all  thai 
Waiey  was  out  of  order,  too  high  and  feverish;  he 
however  ran  Wewhock  close,  but  would  not  pass 
bim  when  it  was  evident  to  all  that  he  could  if  he 
would,  as  he  had  the  heels  decidedly,  but  he  ran 
directly  after  him,  and  could  not  be  turned  on  one 
side.  The  heat  was  run  in  3m.  .50s.,  the  best  tinje 
CTer  run  over  this  course,  or  on  any  other  in  the 
two  states;  it  was  two  seconds  better  than  Sally 
M'Gelus  and  Sally  W'alker's  best.  The  2d  boat 
Waiey  took  the  track,  and  maintained  the  ground 
for   II  miles,  but  finally  beat. 

(From  the  Hunting  Directory.) 
HOUNDS. 
Extraordinary  speid  of  Fox  Hmmds.—  Of  the  orizi" 
of  Hounds— The  Talbot  or  Blood  Hound,  Ike  Stna; 
Hound,  the  Southern  Hound,  the  Beafrle,  the  Fox 
Hound— The  Olfactory  Oriram  of  the  Hound  — 
Of  the  Size,  Colour,  and  Breeding  of  Hounds,  4-c. 

(Continued  from  pa^e  318.) 
The  southern  hound  is  smaller  than  the  dog  last 
noticed;  but  retains  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  the 
Talbot  blood;  in  fact,  what  is  c.illed  a  thorough 
toutbern-hound,  may  be  regarded  as  a  smaller  kind 
of  Talbot.  The  first  remove  from  the  soulhern 
bound  is  the  kibble,  many  of  which  may  he  seen  in 
Lancashire,  particularly  in  the  nei^jhbourhood  ol 
Manchester.  The  Ashlon  (a  few  miles  from  .Man- 
chester) pack  o(  harriers  is  composed  of  hounds  ol 
this  description,  aod  there  are  few,  if  any.  belter 


liurrirrs  to  be  found  m  the  kingdom.  The  Koch- 
ilale  harrier.*  are  of  the  name  dr:ieiiplion,  aa  well  as 
several  olher  parks  in   the  same  U'lulibdurliool. 

In  suiuc  p. iris,  beadles  are  iiseil  in  llie  pursuit  of 
the  hare;  and  lliise  may  be  illvide.il  inln  (no  elas- 
sis  —  the  large  and  llic  l.ip  iloj;  beayle.  I'liese  doK'' 
appear  like  iluarls  in  Ihe  hmiml  tribe,  ami  an-  dis- 
liiigilishablu  by  their  short  legs  and  clungaleil  bo- 
dies. 

There  arc  many  hounds  to  be  met  with  resolva- 
ble to  nunc  of  the  classes  above  eiiiimeraled,  bul 
which  appear  to  ho  a  mixture  of  the  whole;  nolh 
ing,  indeed,  is  more  common  than  an  union  ol  the 
1  ir;;e  harrier  and  the  beagle  lor  the  pursuit  of  the 
hare;  and  hounds  thus  breil,  are  well  calculated  for 
the  purpose  just  mentioned. 

As  the  sta);  hound  already  noticed,  constituted 
the  first  remove  from  the  Talbot,  and  was  nearlj 
the  same  hei;;ht,  but  not  so  heavy,  it  may  be  suppo- 
sed, that  the  large  lurcher  or  something  of  Ihe  grey 
hound  kind,  was  employed  in  his  produelion.  Il 
will  he  more  ditlleult  lo  account  for  the  immediate 
ori;;in  of  Ihe  soulliern-liound,  unless,  indeed,  we 
suppose,  that  accident  produced  a  few  Talbols  of  a 
smaller  kind,  and  hence  they  were  propagated 
The  same  sort  of  reasoning  njay  be  applied  to  Ihe 
beagle,  while  ihe  fox-hound  of  the  [iresent  d.iy  is 
evidently  a  mixture  of  the  whole;  and  as  Ihe  crosses 
for  Ihe  proiiuction  of  this  animal  have  been  direct 
ed  by  the  different  opinions  of  a  number  of  indivi- 
iluals,  so  we  may  perceive  the  reason  of  that  great 
variety  in  these  animals  which  cannot  have  csca|)ed 
the  notice  even  of  the  most  indifferent  observer. 
Yet;  generally  speaking,  sutiicient  rellection  has  not 
been  exerted  in  the  production  of  Ihe  fox-hound — 
speed  has  been  the  principal  objects  of  considera- 
tion, and  on  this  account  foxhounds  have  been  pro- 
duced with  such  inferior  olfactory  organs,  that  they 
were  utterly  incapable  of  pursuing  the  chase  unless 
Ihe  atmosphere  was  as  favourable  to  scent  as  possi- 
ble. 

It  became  the  fashion  also  to  consider  a  small 
head  in  the  fox-hound  as  indispensable  lo  the  beauty 
of  his  appearance,  which  is  utteily  incompatible 
with  exquisite  sense  of  smell — It  is  a  very  well 
known  lact.  that  the  sense  of  smell  varies  very 
much  in  dogs;  or,  to  speak  as  a  sportsman,  some  of 
them  possess  better  noses  than  others.  In  dogs 
with  broad  heads,  the  os  aithmoides,  or  sive  bone. 
is  much  larger  than  in  narrow  headed  dogs;  the 
lamina  cribrose,  or  the  sive  itself,  is  therefore  more 
capacious,  and  contains  more  openings;  so  that  the 
olfactory  nerves,  vvhich  pass  through  it,  are  more 
numerous,  and  are  divided  more  minutely,  and  thus 
that  exquisite  acuteness  of  smell  is  produced,  which 
is  found  lo  obtain  in  the  Talbot,  and  all  dogs  with 
broad  heads:  this  excellence  or  superiority  of  the 
olfactory  organs  is  further  assisted  by  the  largeness 
and  flexibility  of  the  lips  and  skin  about  Ihe  no<e, 
which  thus  admit  of  a  much  greater  extension  ol 
the  olfactory  nerves,  and  render  them  more  suscep- 
tible of  external  impressions.  The  olfactory  nerves 
resemble  a  bunch  of  small  white  cords,  one  end  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  brain,  while  the  olher. 
descending  Ihe  head,  spreads  into  numerous  ramifi- 
cations, reaching  lo  the  edges  of  the  lips  as  well  as 
to  Ihe  exireniily  of  the  nose. 

(To  be  conlimud) 


IKEISCELLANEOVS. 


FORMATION  OF  CHARACTER. 

Il  is  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  good  name  is 
in  all  cases  the  fruit  of  personal  exertion.  It  is  noi 
inherited  from  parents;  Il  is  nol  created  by  external 
advanlascs;  it  is  no  necess.iry  appcndaje  of  birlh. 
or  wealth,  or  talents,  or  station;  bul  the  result  ol 
one's  owo  eodeavours — Ibe  fiuit  and  reward  of  good 


(irinciples,  rii^nifi-Kied  in  a  coiino  of  virluou/i  and 
hoiiuiirnlile  aelion.  'I'lm  it  ||ir  iimre  important  to 
lie  remarked,  he  nwse  it  »ho»!.  IImI  the  altninment 
of  a  Kood  name,  nhnlever  be  your  eiiernal  circum 
stances,  is  rnliiely  williin  your  power.  No  youni; 
111  in,  however  liumMe  his  hirlli,  i-r  nh»cure  his  con 
diliuii,  is  exelmled  fioiii  Ihe  iiivulualilc  boon.  He 
has  only  to  fix  hi*  eje  upon  Ihe  prize,  and  press  lo 
wards  it,  in  .■»  course  of  virtuous  and  useful  conduct, 
and  it  is  his.  And  it  is  intereslmi;  lo  notice  bow 
many  of  our  worlhicfl  and  best  ciliiens  hare  risen 
to  honor  and  usefulncs?  by  dint  of  Iheirown  perse 
verin:;  exertions.  They  arc  lo  be  found  in  great 
numbers,  in  each  of  the  learned  professions,  and  in 
every  deparlmeiit  o(  business,  and  they  stand  forth, 
bri;;lit  and  animating  examples  of  what  can  he  uc- 
eomplished  by  re-uliition  and  rfforl.  Imlced,  mr 
fiieiids,  in  the  formation  nf  character,  personal  ex 
eriion  is  the  first,  Hie  second,  and  the  thir<l  virtue. 
.Nothing  great  or  excellent  can  be  acquired  without 
it-  .\  good  name  will  not  come  without  beinn 
sought.  All  the  virtues  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
the  results  of  untiring  application  and  •industry. 

Thousands  of  young  men  have  been  ruined  by 
relyioK  for  a  good  name  on  llieir  honorable  paren- 
la;;c,  or  inherited  wealth,  or  the  patronage  of 
Iriend.i.  Flattered  by  these  dislinciions,  Ihey  have 
fell  as  if  Ihey  mi^hl  live  uilhoul  effort — merely  for 
their  own  eratdication  and  indulgence.  No  mis 
take  is  more  fatal.  It  always  issues  in  producing  an 
inelTicicnt  and  useless  character.  On  this  aceouni 
it  is  that  character  and  wealth  rarely  continue  in  the 
same  family  more  than  two  or  three  genernlions 

In  Ihe  formalisii  of  a  good  eharaeler,  it  it  of 
great  imporlanec  lliat  </ic  early  part  of  life  be  intprop- 
ed  and  guarded  with  the  utmost  carefulness.  The 
most  critical  period  of  life  is  thai  which  elapses  from 
fourteen  to  twenlyone  years  of  age.  More  is  done 
durins  ihis  period  to  mould  and  settle  the  rharac 
ter  of  Ihe  future  man,  than  in  all  the  olher  years  of 
life.  If  a  young  man  passes  this  season  with  purr 
morals  and  fair  reputation,  a  good  name  is  almo!<t 
sure  to  crown  his  maturer  years,  and  descend  with 
him  to  Ihe  close  of  his  days.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  youiiK  man  in  this  spring  season  of  life,  neglect 
his  mind  and  heart;  if  he  indulges  himself  in  vicious 
courses,  and  forms  habits  of  inefficiency  and  sloth- 
fulness,  he  experiences  a  loss  which  no  efforts  can 
retrieve,  and  brings  a  stain  upon  his  rharacler 
which  no  tears  can  wash  away. 

Youthful  thoughtlessness,  I  know,  is  wont  lo  re- 
gard the  indiscretions  and  vicious  indulgencies  of 
this  period,  as  of  very  little  importance.  But,  be- 
lieve me,  my  friends,  Ihey  have  great  influence  in 
forming  your  future  character,  and  deciding  Ihe  f» 
timalioii  in  which  you  are  to  be  held  in  community. 
They  are  the  germs  of  bad  habits;  and  had  habits 
confirmed  are  ruin  to  Ihe  character  and  Ihe  soul. 
The  errors  and  vices  of  a  young  roan,  even  when 
they  do  not  ripen  into  habit,  impress  a  blot  on  the 
name,  which  is  rarely  effaced.  They  are  remem- 
bered in  subsequent  life;  Ihe  public  eye  is  often  tur- 
ned bark  to  Ihem:  the  sligma  is  seen;  it  cleaves  fast 
to  Ihe  character,  and  its  unhappy  effects  are  fell  to 
Ihe  cnil  of  his  days. 

A  fair  refuilation,  il  should  be  remembered.  i«  •■« 
plant  delicate  in  its  nature,  and  by  no  mr^ms  rajuil 
in  its  erowlh."  A  charac'er  which  has  cpst  manr 
years  lo  establish,  is  often  destroyed  in  a  sinjle  liour. 
or  even  minute.  Guard,  then,  with  peculia.'  vijri 
lance,  this  forming,  fixing  season  of  your  eiistinre. 
[  Haines'  Leciura  to  Yiung  Men. 


Wool. — The  public  sales  by  Messrs.  Coolide'. 
Poor  and  Ilea  1.  on  'I'hiirsday,  went  oil'  heavily,  al- 
Ihoiigli  there  was  a  (food  allendance.  The  averape 
prices  were  about  15  per  cent,  lower  Ihan  previous 
sales.  A  larse  part  of  Ihe  Saxony  wool,  recently 
imported  from  London  and  Germany,  was  will>- 
drawQ,  cost  and  charges  of  importation  not  having 
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been  bid.  1  he  Aiiiernaii  llvece  wool  solii  low.  Sc- 
leclcii  Saxony  anil  Merino  lleeces.veiy  clean  wash- 
fil,  broninlit  Ironi  41  lo  -IS  cents.  Clean  waslieit 
(jraik  wool  30  lo  HI  cents.  One  beautiful  lot  of 
lloec es,  taki-n  from  iiMporled  Saxony  sheep,  clean 
washed,  brou^lit  (iOi  cciiU.  [Boston  Courier. 


Am  1 AL  Food. 
Au  idea  prerails,  that  animal  food  is  indispensa- 
ble to  sustain  the  vij;onr  ol  the  body.  A  London 
coal-heaver  must  \r,\ve  his  ale  and  beef.  An  Arab 
carries  his  load  across  the  desert,  and  lives  on  dales 
and  milk,  or  bread  and  od;  he  runs  (aster,  atui  lives 
longer  on  Uiis  simple  diet  than  your  beel-ealers. 


^m^  w^:s.mi^mi 


Baltimore,  Friday,  December  26,  1828. 


f  f-  Jl  few  words  from  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Farmer,  to  Ilia  Readers  on  the  approach  of  the  JVew 
Year. 

lieing  on  board  that  magnificent  steam  boat,  the 
Independence,  coming  Irom  French-town  to  lialti- 
inort;  and  a  little  lircil  of  chatting  and  of  read- 
ing, even  sage  maxims  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
Fenelon;  we  leaned  the  head  upon  the  hand,  and 
began   thus  to  commune  with  our  patrons. 

The  New  Year  being  at  hand,  thought  we  to 
ourselves,  may  we  nol  presume  on  the  kindly  feel- 
ings to  which  the  heart  is  opened  by  the  season,  to 
nrter  a  word  of  advice  to  our  generous  patrons? 
and  the  first  reflection  that  occurred,  was  on  the 
'general  ne'^kct  of  farmers  to  keep  accounts. 

Can   we  any  longer  be  suriirised,  said  we,  at  the 
misfortunes  of  so  many  farmers,  when  we  make  the 
single  relleelion,  that  perhaps  not  one  in   live  hun- 
dred of  them,  attempts  lo   keep  any  regular  set  ol 
accounts,  or  even   memorandum   book,  approaching 
to  a  statement  of  his  income  and  cxpeudHura.'f     Is 
there  any  other  pursuit,  or   calliwg,  m  which  com- 
mon prudence  is  so  much  lo.-t  sight  of,  as  in  this 
»lmo^t  universal  neglect  on   the  part  of  those  who 
ciillivalc  the  soil?     I^et  not   those   who   are  guilly 
of  if.  Hatter   themselves  that   the   general  result  is 
not  allecled,  at  the  year's  end,  by  their  omission  lo 
keep  an  account  of  thin^ss  sold,  and   of  bills  paid! 
No  delusion  is  more  mischievous;  and  scarcely  any, 
we  should  suppose,  more  obvious.     'I'he  man  who 
lads  lo   note   his   expenses,  and   to  compare  Iheiii 
with  his  means,  is  always   persuading  himself  that 
the!  former  are  less  and  Ihe  latter  greater  than  liicy 
reillvare.and  of  course  that  his  all'airs  are  not  lalhng 
into  a  ruinous  condition.     Where  facts  to  the  con- 
trary do  not  stare  us  in  Ihe  face,  we  easily  believe 
what  we   wish   to   be  true,  an<l  gratify  a  thousand 
wants,  whether  real   or  imaginary,  that  we  should 
be  ot)liged  to  repress,  if  we  wouhl   only   keep  our- 
selves constanlly  posteil  up  as  to   the  exact  exieni 
of  our  means  of  payment.     Moreover,  a  man  who 
huvs  on  creilit   ami    iloes    not    make   himself  every 
i\.\'y   lamili  ir  with  his    mr'ans,  extends   the  sphere, 
and  multiplies  the  objects  of  bis   dc  sires,  until,  by 
llic  habit  of  indulKPnce,  things    become  necessary 
to  his   (omfort.ajiij    his    happiness  is  disturbed    by 
wauls  that  would  otherwise  be   reganled  as  super- 
lluilies,  ei|U  illy   beyond    his   reach  and   his  desires. 
When  the  day  of  reckoning  conies,  and   he   finds 
l.iiiisflf  involved  on  every  siile.it  is  in  vain  that  be 
r.  vietis    his   course   of  mismanagement,  in    which 
ll,.-   plainest   dictates   of   judgment    and    prudence 
hi.ve  been  totally  disregarded,      lie  may  .see,  Imt  it 
i.  too  late,  that  if  he    had    kept   even  a  rough  ac- 
I  .ui.t  of  income  and    expenses  every  day,  that  iio- 
Ibin''  short  of  madness  could  have  induced  him  to 
liaiiscend  so  far  bis  resources. 

"tiain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain;  but  ever 


while  you  lire,  expense  is  constant  and  certain:" 
therefore,  keep  an  account  of  them. 

What  wouhl  be  said  of  the  merchant,  or  the 
tradesman,  who  should  buy  ships  and  export  mer- 
chandise—imrchtse  materials  and  fabricate  com- 
modities, without  keeping  an  account  of  Ihe  cost 
on  Ihe  one  hand,  or  the  sales  on  the  other?  What 
bank  would  discount  for  such  a  merchant?  What 
prudent  fanner  would  choose  to  sell  to  himon  credit? 
Yet  is  it  not  noioi  ions  that  a  very  great  majority  of 
the  fanners  cannot  tell  what  have  been  their  sales 
or  their  dishurseinents  any  one  year  since  they 
have  had  the  management  of  Iheir  estates.  Surely 
it  cannot  be  Ihat  there  is  any  thing  so  complicated 
or  laborious  in  Ihe  performance  of  a  duly  so  indis- 
pensable lo  the  preservation  of  their  estates  and 
their  families.  'I'he  sim|)lest  form  of  entry  would 
answer  iheir  purpose.  A  common  day-book,  in 
which  an  entry  should  be  made  every  night,  of  the 
day's  receipts  and  monies  paid  away,  would  serve  as 
a  register  of  facts,  which  might  afterwards  be 
thrown  into  some  more  systematic  yet  simple  form. 
We  do  know  one  gentleman  who  has  very  care- 
fully fur  many  years  past,  journalised  every  night 
each  occurrence  of  the  day;  until  at  last  it  has  be- 
come an  inveterate  habit,  if  not  an  agreeable  amuse- 
ment, lie  can  go  back  for  twenty  years,  and  tell 
what  cow  calved,  how  much  pork  was  killed,  where 
and  how  such  orchard  grass  seed  was  sowed, 
who  dined  with  him,  and  how  the  mercury  ranged, 
what  horse  died,  or  which  child  was  born,  on  any 
particular  d.iy  of  any  year.  Would  that  when  we 
commemi,  we  could  hope  Ihat  his  neatness,  his 
particularity,  his  perseverance  would  be  taken  as 
an  exaniple  and   followed  by  all  our  readers. 

We  could  name  another  individual,  not  a  thou- 
sand miles  IVom  .Annapolis,  who  keeps  accounts  of 
small  things  as  well  as  great,  knowing  that  if  we 
take  care  of  Ihe  pence  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 

He  can  turn  to  his  neat  little  farm  books  for  any 
week  or  day  since  he  commenced  years  back,  and 
shew  you  the  amount  of  Ihe  sales,  and  of  each  item — 
whellier  it  were  a  gallon  of  milk,  a  pound  of  butter, 
a  head  of  cabbage,  a  quarter  of  veal,  or  a  leg  of 
iiiullon:  in  a  wonl,  he  always  knows  the  exact 
state  of  his  Ireasurij.  Yet  he  is  never  pressed  for 
time— be  gains  Ihat  by  using  it  systematically. 

".•ilolh  makes  all  things  ilillicult,  but  industiy  all 
things  easy  .and  he  Ihat  nsetli  late,  must  trot  all  day." 
And  what,  reader,  is  the  result  of  this  habitual 
comparison  of  ihe  out-goings  with  the  in  comings, 
wlmh  we  present  to  you  in  Ihe  example  of  an  old 
and  constant  friend.'  -Just  Ihat  delighiful  lesult 
nhich  naliirally  springs  from  method,  and  an  invin- 
cible  resoluliDii  to  know  erery  day,  and  conslaiit- 
ly  and  precisely, /loio  things  arc  going.  His  cattle 
are  improving,  his  sheep  are  in  good  condition,  his 
crops  are  gradually  aaginenting,  his  land  is  in  a 
course  of  progressive  and  regular  melioralion — he 
lurns  all  tilings  lo  account— sutlers  nulliiiig  to  he 
wasted,  and  clears  by  a  fair  account  more  than  six 
per  cent;  and  enji'ys  above  all,  Ibe  greatest  of  hles- 
sinu.s,H  constant  sense  of  exemplion  lioiii  ilehl. — 
.So  liiiiily  are  we  persuaded  of  the  vital  iiiiporlance 
of  reform  in  the  habils  of  farmers,  on  lb.-  subj.ct 
lo  which  we  have  here  so  hastily  adverled.  that 
we  most  cheerfidly,  and  do  hereby,  oiler  a  pr.-miuiu 
of  a  volume  of  the  AmeriL-aii  Farmer,  and  llie  Me- 
moirs of  Ihe  Pennsylvania  Agiiciiltural  t^oiu  ly.  I'> 
Ihe  Kenlhiiian  who  «ill  within  sixly  d.iys,  lll^lll^h  u» 
i\illi  ihe  he.^t  essay  on  the  sul'j"-cl  of  firm  accounii, 
wilh  Ihe  simplest  form  of  doing  it- being  an  ac- 
tual copy  fioii  his  own  hooks  for  a  given  Hun-,  with 
out  bis  name,  of  course,  if  he  iloes  nol  choose  lo 
give  it.  I'lie  premium  is  loo  trivial  for  any  illVct, 
lull  to  shew  our  earnesliicss.  Follow,  kind  i'ri.-nds, 
the  train  of  iiur  thoiighls,  and  renii  iiiher,  "if  you 
will  nol  hear  reason,  she  will  surely  rap  you  on 
the  knuckles,"  a>  poor  Kit  hard  says. 


MANUFACTORY  OF  AGRICULI  TUAL  KM- 
PLEMFNTS  GENERALLY. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand,  ready  for  sale,  a  supply 
of  his  Ctlindiiical  Straw  Cutters,  a  machine  he  be- 
lieves to  be  superior  to  an)  other  in  Ihe  world  for  that 
purpose.  Brown's  Vertical  Wool  Si-inner,  a  very 
usclul  and  simple  machine  for  private  family  use,  per- 
haps not  equalled  by  any  other.  A  lull  assortment  of 
(Mileon  Davis'  Patent  Ploughs;  the  superiority  of  these 
o\('r  all  other  ploughs  is  so  generally  known,  that  to 
speak  of  their  merit  is  unnecessary.  A  general  assort- 
ment of  highly  improved  Barshare  Ploughs;  Corn  and 
Ti.liacco  Cultivators;  Patent  Corn  Sliellers;  Wheat 
Talis,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  stale  of  their 
-i/,e;  Harrows;  Double  and  Single  Swingle  Trees;  Sho- 
mI  and  substratum  Ploughs;  superior  (;aststecl  Axes; 
Mattocks;  Picks  and  Grubbing  Iloes;  superior  Oil 
Stones  and  Points,  and  Heels,  of  all  sizes  for  Davis' 
1'  iteiit  Ploughs,  always  on  hand.  Blacksmilh  work  and 
rc|iaiis  done  at  short  notice  and  at  customary  prices. 
The  subscriber  intends  keeping  no  article  for  sale  in 
his  line,  but  such  as    will   give  satisfaction  to  his  cus- 

Ordcrs  received  for  Fruit  Trees  from  Gray's  Nurse- 
ry.    All  orders  received  by  mail  {post  paid,)  will  re- 
ceive due  attention.  JONA.S.   ICAS'i'MAN, 
.Vo.  36  yralt-sl.,  opposite  Marriott  Sf  Jl'arfidd's  hotel. 
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Corrected  for  the  JImerican  Farmer,  by  EihcnidJ.  tftltson 
&;  Co.  Cojiimission  JMerchanls  and  I  lornters'  ^Igenls, 

Tobacco.— Scrubs,  $3. 00  a  6.00— '•'^Inry,  3.00  08.00 
—red,  3.30  a  4.50— fine  red,  5.00  a  7.0U— wrapping, 
.').on  0  9.00 — Ohio  ordinary,  3.00  a  4. 00— good  red  span- 
gled, 4.00  0". 00— yellow,  4.00  o  9.00 — tine  yellow,  10.00 
a  JO. 00 — Virginia,  i.oO  a  S.OO — Kappabaunock  2.15  ■ 
3. .)0— Kentucky,  3.00  a  6.00. 

Floor- white  wheat  family,  $9.50 a  ;0.00— superfine 
iloward-st.  8.00  0  8.50;  city  mills,  1. '5  a  8.00;  Susqne- 
li.uina,  8.00 — Corn  Meal,  per  bbl.  i.'b — Grain,  best 
rid  wheat,  1.55  n  1.6J — '.icsl  while  wheat,  1.65  a  \.',i — 
ord'y  to  good,  1.40  a  1.56— Corn,  old,  .46  n  .48— new 
corn,  .44  a  .46— in  ear,  bbl.  2.00  n  2.--'5— Hve,  bush.  .60  » 
.35— Oats  .23  a  .26 — litANS  ."5  a  1.23 — Peab  .45  a. 55 — 
Clover  seed, 5.00  n  5.50 — Timothv,  1.75  a  2.25 — Obch- 
VRD  Grass  1.75  a  2. 30 — Herd's  1.00  a  1.50— Lucerne  37i 
a  .50  lb. — Barley,  .60  a  62 — Flaxseed,  .75o  .80— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .90.1 1 — Lou.  .13  o  .14 — .Mabama,  .10  o  .  1 1 — 
Mississippi  .  11  0  .13 — North  Carolina, .  10  o  .1 1  — Geor- 
gia, .9  o  .104— Whiskey,  hhds.  Isl  proof,  .25 — bbls.  .St 
a  .26i — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .13a.  16 — wash- 
ed, .18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,  .25  a 
,30 — full  do.  .SOo  .50,  accord's  lo  qual — Hemp,  Kussia, 
ton,  SJIOi  212;  Country, dew-rolled,  136  a  UO— water- 
rotted,  nOal90 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I,  bbl. 
5  75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.25 
06.30— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.87^0  3.110;  No.  2,  2.15 
a  2.30— Mackerel,  No.  1,  5.30;  No.  2,  5.00;  No.  S,  4.00 
— Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured, .  10  o  1 1 ;  do.  E.  Shore, 
.12J — hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8— Pork,  4.50  a  5.50 — 
Feathers,  .26  a  .28— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  Ion. 
S;3.37i  a  3.50— ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prune  Beef, 
3.60  a  5.00. 


contknts  of  this  number. 

The  Veterinary  Pharmacopeia,  for  Horses,  Oxen, 
Cows,  Calves  and  Sh'-ep,  from  London's  F.ncyc.  of  Agri- 
culture—On the  Culture  of  Sugar,  by  Cdwil.  Barnwell, 
Esq.— Infornialion  and  Prospectus  re-pectins  the  Fecu- 
la  of  the  Sweet  Potato— The  Kitchen  Gprdcn  for  Janua- 
ry—Thomas McCall  on  llie  Isabella,  the  Alexander  01 
Schuylkill,  the  Bland.  Uie  Warren,  and  the  lloiind  Vio- 
let Madeira  (.'rapes- On  (irartim;  Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines;  how  to  prevent  Ihe  destruction  of  Peach  Trees 
;ind  preserve  the  Vines— Keporl  to  the  Legislature  <.l 
Pennsylvania,  by  llio  Canal  Coinmi.ssioners— Porlri,', 
The  Matrimonial  Rule— Kccipes  for  makin-  Kcd,  Green 
and  Vellow  Ink— North  Carolina  Kaecs— On  the  Ori;in 
of  the  present  Uaee  of  Hounds;  The  Soiilhern  Hound, 
The  Fox  Hound,  eontiniied— Formation  of  (h  iraelcr-- 
Salc  of  Wool  inUoslon- i:ditnrial,Thc  N(W  Year,  and 
thounhts  on  Farmers  keeping  .Accounls,  wild  an  oUcr  of 
a  Premium  for  the  besl  pian — Prices  Current^ 
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AORXCULTTTRZ:. 


•-    '  (From  the  Richmond  Enquirer.) 

ON  GYPSUM— AND  US  USKS  IN  AGRICUL- 
TLKK. 

Gy|i»iini,  or  PUstf  r.  «»  it  is  commonly  callrd,  is 
a  kind  of  mrlliy  s.ill, .composed  of  lmn',  sulpliunc 
icid  and  water.  Wlicn  pure,  iIicm-  in;;redients 
enter  into  its  composition  in  the  folloiving  propor- 
tions, in  each  100  parts,  viz: 

Lime.  .  ■     i'i         <o         34 

Sulphuric  acid,  -tG         to         -48 

Water.  .24 


to 


18 


100 


100 


Besides  the^various  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in 
Ih^wls,  il  ii  an  article  lii;;hly  rerunimended  in 
agnlvlture  as  a  greiit  fertilizer  of  the  soil  and  pro- 
moter of  vepctation. 

It  is  in  this  latter  view  that  the  writer  of  the 
following  remarks  wishes  it  to  be  considered.  Ic- 
ing well  salislied  that  it  deserves  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  those  in  the  middle  and  lower  sections  of 
the  stale,  where  their  lands  have  been  cultivated 
generally  with  less  care,  in  regard  to  their  preser- 
vation, and  are  considerably  more  deteriorated  and 
exhausted  than  those  in  the  valley  and  mountain 
country. 

It  is  employed  by  agriculturists  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  always  with  the  happiest  effects,  when 
pure  and  properly  applied.  It  is  sometimes  sown 
over  cultivated  grasses,  grain,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, as  a  top  dressing.  Grain  and  seeds,  after 
having  been  moistened,  are  often  rolled  in  it,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  sowed  or  planted.  And,  occa- 
sionally, it  is  dropt  in  the  bills  with  corn,  &c. 

In  the  application  of  it,  as  a  top  dresjing,  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  times,  season  of  the 
year,  and  growth  of  the  plant;  choosing  a  close, 
■till,  damp  day,  or  still,  foggy  morning,  as  the 
wind  blows  it  about  too  much,  and  in  dry  weather 
il  is  not  apt  to  stick  well  to  the  plants.  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  the  best  time  to  dress  young  clover, 
sowed  down  on  grain,  with  it,  is  when  it  gets  three 
leaves;  others  advise  to  defer  it  till  the  grain  is  cut 
off.  For  old  clover,  the  best  lime  appears  to  be  as 
soon  as  vegetation  commences  in  the  spring.  To- 
bacco should  be  dressed  with  it  when  the  plants 
begin  to  spread  the  hill,  and  corn,  when  about  half 
a  leg  or  knee  high. 

When  it  was  6rst  introduced  among  us  as  an 
article  of  agriculture,  the  very  high  cncomiuirs 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  almost  incredible  ac- 
counts related  of  its  wonderful  effects  on  vegeta- 
tion, induced  many  of  our  farmers  and  planters  to 
engage  in  the  use  of  it,  fondly  hoping,  no  doubt, 
that  with  the  aid  of  clover  and  plaster,  they  would 
be  enabled,  in  a  few  years,  to  resuscitate  their 
worn  out  and  exhausted  soils,  and  impart  to  them 
a  degree  of  fertility  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what 
they  originally  possessed.  But  the  result  of  our 
experiments  lias  not  been  such  as  to  sustain  the 
exalted  character  it  had  acqiiired.  For,  although 
in  some  instances  its  effects  were  truly  astonishing, 
its  operation  in  general  appears  to  have  been  very 
uncertain.  And  we  have  often  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  witness,  after  having  encountered  much 
trouble  and  expense  in  procuring  and  applying  it 
to  our  crops,  that  it  was  productive  of  no  |ier- 
ceivabie  benefit.  A  consequence  so  discouraginK 
seems  to  have  brought  it  somewhat  into  disrepute. 
So  that,  far  from  being  in  general  use  at  this  time, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  even  those  few  who 
thought  well  of  it  at  first,  and  were  anxious  to 
bring  it  into  notice,  have  Ihemselves  become,  in 
some  measure,  disgusted  with  it,  and  there  are  even 
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Slime  grounds  to  appiihend,  unless  Kuiiirilun;;  kIi.iIi 
be  ilone  to  restore  it  to  eontidence,  tlint  it  will  ulti- 
mately be  abandonril  altogether  A  iiii'<liirtune  the 
more  to  be  deplored,  because  nothing  i'l  more  cer- 
tain than  that,  when  pure  anil  iiidiciiiusly  applied, 
there  is  not  a  greatir  fertilizer  known.  Ami,  iii- 
dei'd,  nithuut  the  aid  of  some  such  powerful  sub 
>lanc(-,  it  is  believed  to  be  utterly  impracticable, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  long  series  of  years,  so  to  im- 
pro7c  our  lands  as  to  give  to  them  that  degree  of 
fertility  of  which  lliey  are  susceptible. 

To  trace  this  uncertainty  in  its  operation  lo  its 
source,  and  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  in  fu- 
ture it  may  be  avoided,  would  be  lo  re-establi^h  it 
in  the  public  confidence.  As  our  planters  and  far- 
mers would,  undoubtedly,  freely  employ  it,  could 
Iliey  be  well  assured  that,  in  laying  out  their  money 
in  the  purchase  of  it,  they  would  no  longer  bo  sub- 
jerled  to  the  hazard  of  a  disappoinliiicnt.  This 
will  now  he  attempted. 

It  has  already  been  slated  that  gypsum  was  com- 
posed of  lime,  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  And,  by 
an  attention  to  the  relative  proportions  of  each,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  when  pure,  the  sulphuric  acid 
amounts  to  nearly  half  its  weight. 

The  quantity  usually  sown  on  an  acre  is  a  bush- 
el, in  which,  as   a   bushel  of  ground  plaster  is  said 
to  weigh  about  eighty  pounds,  there  would  be 
Of  Lime,         .         .         .     25.60  lbs. 
Sulphuric  acid,    .  86.80 

Water,    ....     17.60 

80.00 

Now,  it  must  be  obvious  that  25.60  lbs.  of  lime, 
which  would  amount  lo  little  more  than  a  peek, 
conid  not  possibly  produce  any  visible  effect  when 
spread  over  an  acre  of  land.  The  quantity  of  wa- 
ter (17.60  lbs.)  would  be  next  to  nothing;  and  that, 
therefore,  all  the  operative  virtue  of  the  article 
must  reside  in  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Hence  it  may  rationally  be  inferred  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  whenever  the  plaster  fails  to  act,  it 
is  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  in  the  due  pro 
portion  of  this  latter  ingredient:  an  idea  that  will 
receive  much  countenance  from  an  examination  of 
its  properties,  some  of  which  will  be  found  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  promotion  of  vegetation.  Such 
as  its  capacity  for  attracting  moisture  from  the  at- 
mosphere— and,  when  combined  with  it,  of  gene- 
rating heat.  Thus  affording,  in  itself,  two  of  the 
four  great  essentials.  For,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  some  philosophers  respecting  the  gase- 
ous and  cthcrial  elements  of  vegetation,  in  practice 
it  is  found  that  nothing  more  seems  to  be  necessa- 
ry, in  addition  lo  soil  of  a  proper  texture  and  judi 
cious  cultivation,  than  light,  heal,  air  and  mois- 
ture, distributed   in  due  proportions. 

It  would  certainly  be  highly  proper  that  the  le- 
gislature should  extend  the  benefit  of  the  inspec- 
tion laws  to  the  article  of  plaster,  and  establish 
inspections  of  it  at  suitable  places,  not  only  as  af- 
fording relief  and  security  lo  the  purchaser,  but 
as  a  measure  of  precaution,  it  being  understood  on 
good  authority,  that  much  of  the  refused  gypsum 
at  the  north,  where  they  have  inspections  establish 
ed,  is  ground  up  and  sent  to  the  south,  by  fraudu- 
lent dealers  in  the  article,  for  sale. 

But,  in  the  reiean  lime,  to  enable  those  purchas- 
ers who  are  not  conversant  with  it,  to  judge  at 
once  of  its  purity,  without  the  possibility  of  being 
deceived,  il  is  deemed  proper  to  stale  that  nitrous 
acid,  commonly  called  aqua  fortis,  forms  an  unerr- 
ing test.  They  have  only  to  drop  a  small  quantity 
of  it  on  the  plaster,  (whether  ground  or  in  the 
rock,  makes  no  difference,)  and  if  it  cause*,  an  ef- 
fervescence— a  foaming  and  frothing  similar  lo 
what  is  observed  when  strong  vinegar  is  poured 
upon  chalk,  il  is  a  proof  of  its  impurity.  And 
the  degree  of  impurity  may  be  pretty  well  ascer- 


l.iiiied  by  ttic  mildiii-ti   or    vehcmcncr  uf  the  rlfrr- 
ve»eence. 

Lime  has  a  great  affinity  for  all,  or  matt  of  Ibe 
acids,  wlielher  mini  ral  or  vegrtable,  and  mi||  i| 
fervesrc  with  any  i,l  Ihein.  Hut  il<  iillrailiiin  for 
the  Kulphiiric  acid  >■>  miieh  more  ron^illl■lall|r  than 
lor  the  nitrous  aeiil,  ami,  Ihi  relore,  when  fully  la- 
liiraled  wilh  the  former,  the  filler  ran  exert  no  in- 
fluenee  on  il.  For  il  is  a  l.iw  ol  rbrmical  action, 
thai  two  8uh«t:mees  having  an  affinity  for  each 
other,  being  brnu;;ht  inlu  coiilarl,  under  suitable 
rireiimstanci-s,  they  will  unite  and  combine  logr- 
Ibcr  in  such  liianiier  that  they  cannot  be  again  sr 
paraled,  but  by  the  presence  and  inlerv,.|iiion  of 
some  third  substance,  having  a  greater  altiiiily  for 
one  of  the  combined  bodies  than  they  have  for 
each  other. 

When,  then,  the  nitrous  acid  is  [leireivcil  lo  act 
upon  the  gypsum,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  sulphuric 
acid  not  having  been  in  a  qu.tiiii<y  siiflicient  cuui- 
plctely  to  saturate  the  lime,  it  has  only  been  par 
lially  converted  into  gypsum,  and  that  a  portion 
still  remains  unchaiigeil,  which  is  the  part  acted 
upon  by  the  nitrous  acid. 

In  whatever  way  the  plaster  may  be  applied  to 
crops,  it  must  first  undergo  decnmposilion.  For  so 
long  as  it  remains  undecon  posed,  the  sulphuric 
acid,  the  operative  material,  will  he  neutralized  by 
the  lime,  and  will  not  be  in  a  condition  lo  act  on 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  plaster  will  have  no  more 
effect  than  so  much  sand,  or  a  like  quantity  of  any 
other  pulverized  rock. 

I5y  vvliat  the  decomposition  is  caused,  it  is  diffi- 
cult lo  determine;  but  that  it  is  something,  proba- 
bly carbonic  aeiil,  derived  from  the  air,  !•<  rendered 
lii;;lily  probable  (roni  the  circumstance  that  it  will 
reniiiii  inoper.ilive  if  buried  loo  deep  under  ground. 
Thai  it  is  an  acid,  and  acts  altogclbcr  on  the 
lime,  is  obvious,  otherwise  the  sulphuric  acid 
would  not  be  set  free  in  a  perfectly  disengaged 
state,  but  wouM  only  enter  into  a  new  combination, 
be  neutralized  as  before,  and  reiuain  perfectly  in- 
active. 

The  best  effect  of  plaster  seems  to  be  as  a  top 
dressing,  used  on  dry  land,  and  in  cool,  dry  wea- 
ther; as  in  very  wet  seasons,  and  on  low,  flat,  wet 
land,  its  intluence  is  not  very  discoverable. 

As  lo  the  modus  operandi,  or  manner  in  which 
plaster  acts,  it  appears  lo  be  very  generally  ima- 
gined that  it  possesses  the  power  of  stimulating  the 
earth  into  preternatural  action,  and  that,  however 
beneficial  it  may  be  at  first,  il  will  alternately,  by 
long  conlinued  use,  produce  exh.^ustion,  and  cause 
more  injury  than  ever  il  did  good.  .An  opinion, 
probably  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  a  long  and 
unremitted  use  of  il  brings  about  that  condition  of 
the  soil  denominated  "plaster-sick." 

The  subscribers  to  tins  doctrine  seem  lo  consider 
the  earlh  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  lazy,  sluggish 
beast,  that  may  be  forced  into  a  motion  greatly'be 
yond  its  natural  gait,  but  if  continually  put  for- 
ward in  this  way  for  Ion  long  a  period,  its  spirits 
become  broken,  its  strength  exhausted  and  it  final- 
ly tires  and  becomes  incapable  of  further  exertion, 
until,  by  resi,  il  has  been  enabled  to  recover  lis 
wonted  vigour. 

This  opinion,  taken  up  hastily,  no  doubt,  and 
without  miiih  reflection,  but  bearing  the  authority 
of  some  great  name,  and  wearing  the  air  of  plausi- 
bility, seems  lo  have  been  as  incautiously  adopted, 
merely  because  men  in  general  had  rather  sub- 
scribe lo  any  opinion,  on  ditficult  subjects,  thai  had 
the  pica  of  plausibility  and  ingenuity  on  its  side, 
and  was  ready  made  up  to  their  hand,  than  be  at 
the  trouble  and  pains  of  reflecting  and  forming  one 
for  theni'elves.  Hut  as  light,  h'-at,  air  and  mois- 
ture are  alone  essential  lo  vegetation,  there  was  the 
less  necessity  for  resorting  lo  the  stimulant  proper- 
ties of  g\psum  and  the  excitability  of  the  earth: 
it  being  believed  to  be  a  well  established  fact  Ibat 
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Ilie  only,  or  at  least  the  chief  office  of  tlie  earth,  is 
•imply  to  serve  as  a  matrix  or  bed  for  plants  to 
grow  in,  and  as  a  kind  of  laboratory  in  which  the 
variou!.  processes  of  vegetation  are  elaborated. 

iMucli.  to  be  sure,  dipends  ou  the  nature,  tex- 
ture and  preparation  of  the  soil,  which  should  be 
such,  .-.ilher  naturally  or  artificially,  as  readily  to 
imbibe  moisture  and  to  permit  only  ol  lU  gradual 
escape,  that  as  much  nourishment  as  possible  may 
be  retained  to  feed  the  roots  of  the  )oui,|t  plants 
and  to  admit  of  an  easy  extension  of  tbeiu. 

When,  therefore,  the  soil  is  not  naturally  such 
xs  >ve  would  have  it,  it  should  be  our  business  to 
make  it  so.  Sand  is  open,  warm  and  generous; 
fieelv  receiving  and  as  freely  partinsc  with  heat 
and  moisture.  Clay,  on  the  contr-<ry,  is  cold,  ditB- 
cullly  penetrable,  and  very  retentive.  'I'hus,  when 
our  soil  is  loo  sandy,  we  should  dress  it  wilb  clay. 
When  clay  too  much  abounds,  with  sand.  Attention 
10  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  as  necessary  as  manur- 
in"-  for,  unless  that  is  of  a  suitable  fjiiality,  it  is 
.«arcely  possible,  by  any  preparation  we  can  give 
it,  to  afford  to  manure  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
lis  full  power;  the  chief  virtue  of  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, resides  in  its  liquescent  salts,  which  readily 
attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  generate 
heat  by  thus  hastening  the  decomposition  of  ils  pu- 
trescent particles;  in  this  way  producing  effects  si- 
milar to  those  of  plaster. 

Lands  rendered  sterile  by  an  excessive  use  of 
plaster,  and  which  are  then  said  to  be  "plaster 
sick,''  are  observed  to  be  much  in  the  condilioii  of 
itiff'clays  that  have  been  run  together  by  hasty, 
beating  rains,  and  become  baked,  as  we  call  it; 
to  thafwhen  an  attempt  is  made  to  cultivate  them, 
they  break  up  in  clods,  and  will  not  prodi.ce.— 
This  arises,  not,  as  has  been  imagiin-d,  from  the 
tlrenglh  of  the  earth  having  been  exhausted  by 
too  great  stimulation,  but  from  the  solvent  property 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  plaster,  (for, 
besides  its  two  before  mentioned  properties,  it  is 
also  known  to  possess  that  of  a  solvent,)  which,  by 
dissolving  a  portion  of  the  ferrui^inous  and  other 
mineral  matters  contained  in  the  earth,  and  con- 
vertin'  them  into  clay,  ultimately  renders  that  soil 
stiff  and  obdaiale  which  before  was  open  and  fiec. 
So  that  the  texture  of  the  land  in  this  case,  as  in 
that  of  stiff  clays,  is  no  longer  such  as  is  proper 
for  vegetation.  Being  too  much  compacted  and  ils 
particles  too  closely  wedged  into  one  another 
freely  to  receive,  retain  and  gradually  transmit 
lieat,  moisture,  &.c.  But  this  is  a  discovery  which 
leads  at  once  to  the  remedy;  for  in  both  cases  It 
becomes  necessary  that  these  lands  should  be  dress- 
ed with  sand,  which  should  be  ploughed  and  mixed 
with  the  earth  so  minutely  as  to  divide  and  sepa- 
rate  the  particles  of  clay  and  keep  it  loose  and 


but  by  an  incautious  and  excessive  use  of  it,  they 
finally  rendered  them  barren  and  unproductive: 
and,  in  some  instances,  they  are  said  not  to  have 
perfectly  recovered  in  less  than  eighty  years.  Marl 
IS  a  fat,  unctuous  kind  of  earth,  and  very  tena- 
cious; hence, when  used  in  too  jjrcat  quantities,  it 
has  the  eflecl  of  binding  the  soil,  and  causes  it  to 
become  so  close  and  cohesive  as  to  render  it  unfit 
for  useful  production.  Such  lands  might  have 
been  said  to  be  marl-sick,  and  would  have  requir- 
ed the  same  remedy  as  those  that  arc  now  said  to 
be  "plaster-sick,"  and  1  may  add  that  are  clay- 
sick." 

Burning  stiff  lands  has  nearly  the  same  effect  as 
sanding  ol  them,  by  indurating  the  particles  and 
bringing  them  somewhat  into  the  condition  of 
pounded  bricks. 

A  Friend  to  Agriculture. 

[J\ole  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.— We 
have  lately  conversed  with  several  farmers  of  ex- 
perience, who  have  used  plaster  of  paris  for  many 
years.  Their  impressions  appear  to  be,  in  brief: 
that  land  which  was  rapidly  brought  some  years 
from  a  state  of  exhaustion  to  a  state  of  fertility,  by 
the  use  of  plaster  to  promote  the  growth  of  clover, 
and  to  which  land  plaster  had  never  before  been 
applied,  being  since  reduced  by  culture  to  its  origi- 
nal degree  of  infertility,  (/mi  land  refuses  to  be  act- 
ed upon  ai^ain  by  plaster  in  any  thing  like  the  de- 
gree which  it  produced  when   formerly  applied. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
OiN  THE  CULTURE  OF  RICE. 
Queries  on  the  Culture  of  Rice;  by  William  Wash- 
ington, with  Answers  by  T.  F.  Goddard. 
Dear  Sin,  Georgetmcn,  S.  C.  October  \3tli,  1828. 

Your  favour  of  the  iHU  July  came  duly  to  hand, 
and  1  should  have  answercil  it  ere  this,  but  circum- 
stances have  prevented.  The  object  of  your  in- 
quires appears  to  be,  to  arrive  at  the  best  mode  of 
cultivating  rice,  on  which  subject  planters  differ,  I 
shall  answer  your  interrogatories  to  the  best  of  my 
experience,  which  is  comparatively  small;  1  thcre- 
fon;  give  an  opinion  with  more  reluctance,  having 
cultivated  cotton  and  corn  until  within  a  few  ye.^rs 
past.  I  have,  however,  been  pretty  successful  in 
the  cultivation  of  rice;  siill'ice  it  to  say,  that  it 
would  afford  me  pleasure,  to  learn  that  your  inter- 
est had  in  any  way  been  promoted,  by  the  present 
communication. 

1st.  What  preparation  do  you  give  your  land  be- 
fore yoM  begin  to  plant? 

Jlns.  Lei  your  trimks  and  banks  be  made  as  tight 
as  practicable,  your  land  well  drained  ami  then 
turned  deeply,  with  the  hoe  or  plough;  the  latter  I 
use  principally,  and  prefer.     1  prefer,  on  old  land. 


which  are  sometimes  very  destructive.  My  last  and 
ostensible  reason  is  this,  that  by  planting  early 
there  can  be  such  a  time  allowed  between  your 
planting,  that  the  harvest  will  be  much  better,  not 
having  the  whole  cro|),as  it  were,  upon  your  handa 
at  one  lime;  in  such  case,  the  waste,  of  course, 
must  be  great-  This,  1  think,  an  important  coa- 
sideralioii. 

3d.  Do  you  select  your  seed,  and  how  do  you 
know  the  best  seed?  Do  you  prefer  seed  from  the 
north  or  south,  and  how  often  do  you  change  your 
seed,'  \ 

Ans.  I  select  my  seed  rice  from  that  part  of  my 
crop  most  free  from  volunteer — that  you  can  ascer- 
tain by  rubbing  off  the  hull  of  a  handful  or  two, 
which  will  give  you  at  once  the  quantity  of  red 
rice.  Where  there  is  not  more  than  three  grains 
of  volunteer  to  the  hundred,  I  should  call  it  very 
fine  seed.  I  think  there  is  an  advantage  in  chang- 
ing seed  occasionally,  even  from  one  soil  to  anq|^er, 
but  should  be  governed  principally  in  changing  my 
seed,  from  the  proportion  of  red  it  has;  whenever 
It  becomes  polluted,  I,  of  course,  would  change  my 
seed.  The  seed  I  plant  1  procure  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood; I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  say  whether 
seed  from  the  north  or  south  is  best. 

4th.  How  many  rows  to  the  task,  or  quarter  of 
an  acre?     How  many  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre? 

Ans.  1  plant  fourteen  inches  apart,  which  will 
give  you  about  ninety  rows  to  the  quarter  of  an 
acre.  Ttie  quantity  of  seed  used  for  an  acre  of 
land,  is  from  two  bushels  to  two  and  a  peck;  I  plant 
the  latter  quantity. 

5th.  Do  you  scatter  in  the  trenches,  or,  as  it  it 
technically  called,  string  plant? 

Ans.  I  string  plant,  and  for  this  reason,  where  the 
seed  is  much  scattered  in  the  trenches,  it  is  liable  to 
be  cut  in  hoeing,  and  it  is  more  ditlicull  to  pick  out 
the  grass. 

6th.  Do  you  point  flow,  and  if  so,  assign  (be 
reasons.' 

Ans.  I  point  flow  my  rice,  if  I  cover  with  earth, 
as  is  usual,  but  when  I  plant  wiiboul  covering  with 
earth,  the  water  is  put  on,  and  kept  such  a  lime  as 
to  answer  for  both  the  sprout  and  point  water.  I 
would  assign  the  following  reasons  for  the  point 
flow,  to  wit:  that  it  destroys  the  first  growth  of 
grass,  and  the  rice  is  put  out  of  the  way  of  birds, 
and  it  prevents  worms,  which  sometimes  takes  rice 
in  the  young  state- 

7lh.  How  many  times  do  you  hoe,  before  you  put 

on  the  water?     How  long  do  you  keep  on  the  walei? 

/Ins.  I   should  always  hoe  twice,  if  I  could,  be- 


;p;;n;  wh^.no  doubt,  "plaster-sick"  lands,  as  w.,,    ^  i^-'i;;:^,  "  ,X  1  be  t^i^;:;;;  h;,:;.d   th^  a^ 
..  those  that  are  sterile  and   unproductive,  from  |  "'•'\""= ,-,„.._.,„. 


ai  those  that  are  sterile  and   unp 

being  naturally  too  stiff  and  clayey,  wdl  be  quickly 

resloied  and  made  to  produce  as  well  as  ever. 

The  idea  of  dressing  lands  with  sand  or  clay, 
according  to  circumstances,  seems  as  yet  to  have 
been  but  little  thought  of  in  Virginia.  Nothing, 
however,  is  more  ceitain,  than  thai,  if  juilicionsly 
applied,  Ihey  will  be  found  equally  as  valuable  as 
any   other  dressing  we   could   give  them- 


These 
Things  are  now  as^well  understood  in  England  as 
any  other  process  in  farming.  There  pits  both  of 
•and  and  clay  are  opened,  and  frequently  they  arc 
carried  the  distance  of  many  miles:  it  being  a  well 
known  ob.scrvation  there,  that  the  first  step  towards 
improving  lands,  if  not  naturally  of  a  suitable  tex- 
ture, i^  to  make  Ibem  so  artificially;  because  Ihcy 
know  that  this  is  necessary  to  give  to  manuie  its 

full  effect.  „        ,      ,      ,        , 

Formerly,  before  this  was  well  understood  and 
attended  to,  and  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
gypsum,  they  altcmpted  the  improvement  of  their 
laads  with  marl.     It  succeeded   very  well  at  first. 


early  as  convenient  after  harvest. 

2d.   When  do  you  begin  to  plant? 

Ans-  l.should  commence  planting  about  the  latter 
part  of  March,  not  that  I  think  the  rice  better  than 
that  planted  later,  but  the  reverse;  it  sometimes, 
from  the  cool  weather,  comes  up  badly,  and  grows 
badly,  while  that  planted  later,  after  the  weather 
sets  in  warm,  comes  up,  and  grows  infinitely  better. 
There  is  this  thing  to  be  recollected,  where  one 
plants  largely  to  the  hand,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
commence  early,  so  as  to  get  through  in  due  season. 
1  work  strong  handed,  and  my  reason  for  coiii- 
mencing  early  is,  that  the  birds  which  make  their 
appearance  in  the  spring,  are  nut  so  troublesome  as 
(hey  are  upon  rice  planted  later  in  the  season.— 
There  is  another  reason,  that  early  planted  rice  is 
not  apt  to  be  so  troubled  with  rice  birds  in  the  fall. 


if 


•  It  is  an  oM  saying  in  Englanci,  that 
"ilo  will)  marls  sand  buys  land — 
IIo  who  marls  clay  throws  all  away." 


fore  I  put  on  what  is  called  the  long  water.  1  keep 
on  the  water  from  twelve  to  fil'teen  days,  according 
to  circumstances. 

8lh.  If  in  glass,  would  you  put  on  the  water  or 
not?  What  do  you  call  a  good  crop  to  the  acre,  or 
to  the  hand? 

Ans.  I  should  never  put  water  on  grassy  rice 
I  could  avoid  it,  hut  would  put  it  on  before  it  be- 
came so;  hut  if  I  had  grassy  rice,  and  I  could  not 
give  it  work,  1  would  put  on  the  water  so  as  at  least 
to  check  the  growth,  until  I  could  work  it.  I  call 
fifty  bushels  a  good  crop  to  the  acre,  or  twelve  and 
a  half  barrels  lo  the  hand. 

9th.  Have  you  ever  ploughed  your  land  while  th* 

crop  was  growing,  or  do  you  object  to  it,  and  why? 

Ans.  I   never  have  ploughed   my   rice,  nor  do  I 

think  it  can  be  done   without   injury,  planted  at  no^ 

greater  distance  than  above  slated. 

10th.  Do  you  keep  your  land  dry  all  the  winter, 
or  do  you  flow  it? 

Ans.  The  first  thing  I  do  after  I  get  my  fields 
picked,  or  gleaned,  as  it  is  termed.  I  put  on  ihe  wa- 
ter while  the  weather  is  yet  warm,  so  as  to  sprout 
what  rice  there  may  have  been  wasted  in  the  har- 
vest. Then  it  is  "to  be  dried  for  turning;  after 
which,  I  would  flow  again,  as  the  sediment  fromths 
water  is  an  advantage  to  the  land.     In  due  season 
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tbc  »»:ilcr  lllu^l  be  l.ikcii  nil,  to  ilry  llie  land  for 
pUnling,  tvlicn  you  turn  in,  ritlicr  nitli  tlic  hoes  or 
BUrow,  as  you  may  prd'cr,  to  mash  aixl  pri'pare  for 
tnoehinjc.  in  tre:icliing,  I  n»c  the  trenching  hoe 
iod  pIou);li.  The  ploufih  I  like,  on  account  of  les- 
•eninK  latiour,  and  the  facility  it  ^\\c»  in  planlin;;. 

nth.  llxveyou  ever  useil  salt,  or  brackish  water, 
and  what  li.i>  been  the  result'  Hare  you  crcrused 
lime  on  your  land,  and  how  do  you  apply  it' 

W'M'  I  have  no  experience  in  the  use.  of  salt  or 
brackish  water,  but  I  certainly  uould  use  brackish 
water,  if  I  had  a  crop  sullerin;;  for  ivater,  and  could 
pet  no  other,  usini;  the  precaution  to  change  it  oflen, 
and  tlow  deep.  I  am  not  itwarc  of  the  good  effects 
which  might  result  from  the  use  of  liiue,  never 
harinc  tried  it. 

I'Jili.  How  do  you  know  the  best  time  to  cut  rice, 
and  what  is  the  task  of  a  labourer  in  harvest? 

.tfiu.  Those  acquainted  willi  rice,  can  tell  from 
the  general  appearance,  and  from  examining  it 
when  it  is  fit  to  cut;  but  I  know  of  no  better  crite- 
rion to  Ko  by,  that  when  the  milk  is  hard  in  the  bot- 
tom grains.  Rice  cut  at  that  lime,  will  stand  pound- 
ing much  better  than  when  it  is  sulForcd  to  get  too 
ripe.  The  task  of  a  prime  labourer,  in  harvest,  is 
to  cut  a  half  acre;  when  rice  is  to  be  taken  in,  the 
task  is  to  cut  a  cjuarter  of  an  acre,  and  to  earry 
the  same  quantity  to  the  yard. 

1 3th.  Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  your  preparation 
of  rice  for  market. 

^lu.  The  gentleman  whom  I  have  in  my  employ 
gives  a  good  deal  of  his  attention  to  the  mill;  I  also 
give  it  a  good  deal  of  attention,  it  being  contigious 
to  me.  My  mill  I  endeavour  to  keep  in  good  order; 
i  have  a  very  fine  pair  of  mill-stones,  which  I  think 
is  a  very  important  part  in  Ihe  prepa.-ation  of  rice, 
to  be  well  ground;  and  I  have  had  a  horizontal 
bush  screen  made,  in  addition  to  the  one  1  had, 
which  gives  a  very  fine  polish  to  the  rice.  I  know 
of  DO  other  peculiarity  in  the  preparation  for  mar- 
ket. 

14lh.  Have  you  ever  cultivated  Guinea  corn,  as 
a  provision  crop,  and  if  so,  what  do  you  think  of  it? 

Jit\3.  I  never  have  planted  the  Guinea  corn  as  a 
provision  crop;  I,  therefore,  have  no  experience  as 
to  the  production  of  it. 

loth.  Have  you  ever  practised  a  succession  or  ro- 
tation of  crops,  and  if  so,  which  do  you  most  ap- 
prove of? 

.ins.  I  never  have  Ired  a  rotalion  ofcrops  on  my 
rice  lands;  I  am,  therefore,  unprepared  to  say,  what 
would  likely  succeed  best.  I  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  either  corn  or  cotton,  could  be  cultivated 
to  advantage  on  it,  but  being  adapted  to  rice,  my 
impression  is,  that  it  pays  better  in  that  culture 
than  any  other. 

I6th.  Should  the  river  or  creek,  upon  which  your 
lands  are  situated,  turn  salt,  from  great  drought, 
what  mode  of  attendance  would  you  pursue? — 
Would  you  take  in  water  before  it  did  turn  salt,  at 
a  time  when  the  rice  was  not  in  actual  want,  or 
would  you  let  the  water  by.'  Do  you  ever  hoe  your 
rice  while  your  fields  are  filled  with  water? 

Jlns.  As  stated  before,  i  have  no  experience  in 
salt  water,  but  if  allowed  to  give  the  opinion  of  in- 
experience, I  should  say,  lake  in  water  previously 
to  its  becoming  sall.nolwithslanding  Ihe  rice  may 
not  be  in  actual  need;  on  the  contrary,  if,  from  any 
circumstances,  I  had  been  prevented  from  taking  it 
on  previously  to  its  becoming  salt,  I  would  keep  the 
land  as  dry  as  possible,  and  stirred  with  the  hoe  as 
often  as  practicable,  until  perchance  Ihe  rainy  sea- 
son should  set  in,  when  I  would  be  enabled  to  gel 
fresh  water.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  Ihe  land  to 
be  dry,  when  1  hoe  it,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  service 
to  the  lice,  or  to  kill  the  gras".;  1  therefore  never 
hoe  when  my  rice  is  (lowed,  excepting  on  the  hill 
■pots,  which  cannot  be  flowed  to  advantage.  After 
the  rice  is  laid  by,  we  slack  the  water  and  pick  the 
grass  out,  when  the  water  is  raised  on  it  again. 


I  hud  »  very  early  harvest  the.  last  fraxin,  and 
having  a  fuvourabli!  opportunity,  I  doli-riiiiiDcl  to 
Iry  the  experiment  of  a  second  crop.  I  accordingly 
requested  Ihe  gentleman  who  had  Ihe  manageiiirni 
of  my  plantation,  to  put  on  Ihe  ivalcr  as  soon  as  the 
lii'lil  was  gleaned,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
I  he  fall  was  favourable  for  it,  hut  there  was,nol- 
"illKlanding,  a  great  deal  of  li^ht  rice,  in  conse- 
(paiicc  of  having  frost  before  it  matured,  hut  tlierp 
"as  some  very  good  rice  from  il.  I  do  not  know 
llial  the  labour  was  well  recompensed;  it  was  taken 
in,  however,  after  the  last  of  the  crop  had  been  se 
cured. 

1  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  a  few  re- 
marks, which  may  not  he  out  of  season.  'J  here 
are  very  few  gi-ntlemen  of  my  acquainlanse,  owning 
plantations,  who  remain  on  them  the  season  through, 
eilhcr  from  the  efl'ecis  of  climate,  or  other  causes; 
consequently,  their  business  must  be  entrusted  loan 
agent.  Notwithstanding,  in  some  instances,  the 
planter  is  so  conti-,;iously  situated  to  his  planlalioii, 
as  to  visit  it  during  the  summer,  w  hereby  he  is  ena- 
bled to  give  any  direction  he  may  deem  proper, 
while  Ihe  crop  is  growing,  yet  there  are  circum- 
stances occurring  on  a  plantation,  that  require  daily 
attention;  and  that  is  the  reason  1  think  it  to  the 
interest  of  every  planter  to  have  an  overseer  that 
he  can  confide  in,  for  our  interest  greatly  depends 
upon  his  attention  and  good  management,  both  as 
it  regards  the  crop,  and,  which  is  more  important, 
(he  care  taken  of,  and  the  comforts  rendered  our 
people.  With  these  remarks,  I  leave  the  subject 
for  your  consideration. 

I  am  yours,  respectfullv, 

THOMAS  F.  GODDARD. 


LARGE  CORN. 

TTie  Counties  nf  Accomack  and  JVorthnmplon  versus 

104  others  in  Kir^im'o,  and  all  Marytaiid. 
Mr.  Skinner:  Baltimore,  Dec.  -'-'(i,  1828. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer,  I  observed  on 
record,  the  great  altitude  of  a  corn  stalk  raised  on 
the  lands  of  JVJr-  Jeffreys.  It  must  be  admilted  that 
this  stalk  was  of  uncommon  height,  yet  Ihe  gentle- 
man gives  no  account  of  its  fruitification.  A  corn 
stalk  without  fruit  only  subserves  the  purposes  of 
feeding  brutes,  whereas  had  it  bore  the  ear  of  corn 
I  send,  it  would  also  have  afforded  sustenance  to 
man,  and  in  course  excited  greater  wonder.  I  am 
uncertain  how  elevated  was  the  stalk  which  foster- 
ed my  ear,  as  also  another  nearly  equal,  hut  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  it  grew  in  fat  land,  and 
must  have  had  great  stamina,  to  have  sustained  and 
afforded  nutriment  to  its  prodigious  otlVpring. — 
What  a  pity  but  that  my  two  ears  of  corn  had  been 
attached  to  Mr.  Jeffrey's  stalk.  You  will  recollect 
that  last  year,  {jVemine  conlradice-ile)  I  beat  in 
horticultural  products,  (a  turnip  and  cauliflower,) 
and  I  am  determined  to  do  the  same  this  year  in  the 
agricultural  line.  I  therefore  send  you  an  ear  of 
corn,  the  product  of  Upshur's  Neck,  containing 
1100  grain;,  and  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  consequently  if  the  perimeter  is 
to  the  diameter  as  22  to  7,  its  diameter  is  a  fraction 
over  3  inches.  Vou  will  perceive  it  counts  -i-i  rows 
round  its  surface,  and  50  grains  deep.  Ha<l  it  not 
been  plucked  a  little  under  a  stale  of  maturity,  it 
would  have  been  considerably  enlarged.  This  spe- 
cies of  corn  possesses  several  canlinal  virtues  over 
all  olbcrs  I  ever  used  as  seed.  It  bears  slopping 
earlier,  is  less  liable  to  rot  in  the  field,  is  more  pro- 
lific, and  what  is  still  better,  being  nearly  similar  in 
colour  to  their  own,  commands  an  enhanced  price 
in  Ihe  Northern  markets  over  most  other  southern 
corn — at  least  1  have  been  thus  informed  by  more 
than  one  gentleman  in  New  England.  I  feel  so  con- 
fident that  the  specimen  sent  cannot  be  beaten — 
that  I  will  present  a  barrel  thereof  to  any  gentle- 


man of  the  other  lOl  counties  of  Virginia  and  nil 
Maryland,  who  shall  depojit  in  your  oilier  rven  ilt 
e(pial.  You  shall  be  iii.ide  umpire  Ihleiis  lliii  i« 
done,  henceforward,  Icl  one  and  all  of  lho«e  lordlr 
proprietors  of  the  fertile  and  far  famed  »oil»  of  the 
west,  cease  to  deride  the  sand  hills  to  the  aa'lward 
of  the  Chesapeake,  those  arid  daughtern  of  thr 
ocean.  I  selected  fiuiii  my  plantation,  and  have  in 
lialiimore,  a  number  of  ears  similar  in  kiml,  >v|iie|, 
I  will  distribute  among  such  as  approve  the  see.!, 
and  that  my  inteBtions  may  be  known,  you  m.>v 
make  this  cummunicaliun  public,  protided  vou  do 
not  deem  il  loo  [)rolix.  In  such  ca«e  prune' it.  and 
extract  its  essence.  I'leasc  retain  the  ear  in  )our 
odice  a  week  or  Iwo  for  the  inspection  of  agrieul- 
turisls,  after  which  I  intend  it  as  a  present  to  Mr. 
Carroll  of  Carrollton-  At  Ihe  distances  iisusl  where 
it  grew,  it  will  plant  nearly  two-thirds  of  an  acre, 
and  if  in  as  genial  a  soil  return  10  budiels.  This 
product  the  second  year  will  afford  seed  for  all  liii 
manor — the  third  to  all  Maryland.  I  raised  Ibis 
year  several  hundred  barrels  of  the  same  order. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours,  itc  &.r. 
ARTHLU  LPSHLK. 


WOAD— WELD. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esu.  .Yeic  York,  Dec.  SI,  ISI8. 

Sir, — Yours  of  the  7th  inst.  was  duly  received. 
In  answer  to  the  communication  enclosed,  I  have 
to  observe,  that  woad  and  weld  are  two  difl'erent 
plants.  Woad  is  the  Isatis  used  for  blue  dveing, 
and  weld  is  the  Reseda  Luteota  used  for  dyeing 
yellow.  Raising  of  woad  in  the  south  will  not  an- 
swer, it  having  been  cultivated  in  the  middle  states 
till  competition  has  brought  it  below  the  expense 
of  cultivation.  Weld  is  a  new  article,  recently  in- 
troduced, and  might  answer,  if  the  consumers  were 
within  a  reasonable  distance;  hut  the  article  is  so 
light  and  bulky  that  it  will  not  pay  for  much  land 
transportation,  nor  even  for  distant  water  transit. 
Some  teazles  have  been  raised  in  South  Carolina, 
but  they  grow  so  large  and  rank  as  to  be  of  liiile 
value. 

Should  your  correspondent  be  desirous  of  trying 
Ihe  weld,  we  can  furnish  him  with  seed.  The  cost 
is  two  dollars  a  pound,  and  one  half  pound  will  he 
sufficient  for  one  sixth  of  an  acre.  We  can  also 
furnish  him  with  instructions  for  planting,  kc  Tlie 
article  is  raised  in  the  south  of  France,  and  trans- 
ported to  England. 

I  would  recommend  to  our  southern  planters  the 
cultivation  of  madder,  and  of  Sicily  sumach,  (ft/iuj 
cnriarius)  as  articles  of  more  general  consumption 
than  Ihe  above, and  as  belter  suited  lo  a  southern 
climate. 

Yours,  truly, 

WM.  PARTRIDGE. 


BORTICULTURZ:. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

FIRE  BLIGHT. 

By  J.  Buel,  Esq. ,  of  AUiany. 

Fire  ni^ioiiT  is  still  employed  to  denote  Ihe  new 
malady  which  destroys  our  pear  and  apple  trees; 
and  the  cause,  by  many,  is  imputed  still  to  the  ma- 
lignant influence  of  the  solar  rays,  which.  «ince 
the  world  began,  have  given  life,  growth  and  ma- 
turity lo  the  vegetable  creation. 

It  is  a  sound  axiom  that  like  causes  produce  like 
effects.  If  the  sun  does  Ihe  mischief,  why  has  it 
not  done  Ihe  like  for  centuries  before?  Has  the  be 
nign  influence  of  its  rays  changed;  or  have  the 
laws  of  vegetation  altered,  within  the  last  few 
years?  The  tumors  on  Ihe  plum  and  morello  cher- 
ry, which  in  some  districts  have  operated  lo  Ihe 
dlmosl  entire  extinction  of  these  valuable  fruits. 
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Iiaie  luen  hmmUmiI  In  a  s|ion(aiiPoiis  uxiriuasaliun 
ol  sa|i,  and  lo  ollii-r  ei|u:ill)  ciroiieous  causes.  But 
it  lia»  been  sa(isfactuiil)'  hliouii,  l>j'  e!iiiii'"n(  nalu- 
ralisls.  as  uell  as  |irai'lii.'al  s;ard«ners,  thai  this  dis 
rate  origiiialo«  from  llic  poi5onous  puncture  of  an 
insect,  prolialily  tiut  a  sliort  time  aniunj;  us,  whiili 
operotes  upon  llic  vc^.l^ilile  blood  like  the  poison 
of  a  rabid  animal  upon  llie  human  system,  causint; 
diseitse  and  ilealh.  liut  as  the  circulation  is  inli- 
nitelv  more  rapid  in  the  animal  than  in  the  vegeta- 
ble, the  cure  in  the  latter  is  more  ca^v  and  certain. 
(Joverned  by  Ihi'^  <i|iitiion,  I  have  persevered  in 
rtitliiig  off  and  Ininiiiig  the  diseased  branches,  un- 
til I  have  overcome  the  evil,  allhou;;li  some  gardens 
in  the  vicinity  are  as  much  afflicted  as  ever.  I 
have  some  thousands  of  the  plum  and  niorello 
cherry  on  my  gi omuls,  and  have  found  but  one 
di.-easeil  tree  anionj;  Ihcni  duiing  the  season,  and 
that  came  into  my  possession  last  spring.  Forty 
voara  ago  the  Hessian  lly  was  unknov.n  to  us-  New 
eneiriies  to  our  crops  are  annually  recognized  in 
the  infect  tribes, 

I  do  not  believe  this  disease  is  produced  by  the 
iiin;  because  its  attacks  are  indiscriminate,  wliere 
the  sun's  rays  aie  obstructed  by  foliage,  as  well  as 
where  exposed  lo  its  rays;  on  the  noilh  as  well  as 
the  south;  on  horizontal  as  well  as  perpendicular 
shoot>;   and  on  the  under  as  well  as  upper  side. 

I  dissent  equally  from  the  tlieory,  that  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  only  deleterious  matter  in  the  soil;  be- 
cause it  occuis  where  the  soil  has  undergone  no 
apparent  change;  and  because,  were  this  the  case, 
the  whole  system  of  sap  wood,  through  wliich  the 
juices  circulate  before  they  become  vegetable  Ibod, 
would  be  alike,  afl'eoted,  and  tirst  the  roots  and 
trunk. 

I  object  to  everv  n|)inion  which  goes  to  ascribe 
it  to  atmospheric  influence;  because  this  influence 
would  exert  itself  first  on  the  leaves,  the  most  sen- 
sitive and  exposed  organs,  and  the  extremities 
would  invariably  give  the  first  indications,  which  is 
not  the  case. 

I  do  not  believe  it  peculiar  to  any  particular  va- 
riety; because  it  attacks  my  apples  as  well  as  pears. 
It  most  abounds  where  the  wood  is  most  thrifty 
and  tender.  My  Foir  d'Auch,  Winter  butter,  and 
Priestly  apples,  iiave  suffered  most. 

It  ill  becomes  me,  after  objecting  to  other  tiieo- 
ries,  to  set  up  one  of  my  own,  without  ample  proof 
to  support  it.  But  as  my  only  objict  is  to  excite 
investigation  and  elicit  truth,  I  hope  I  shall  be  [lar- 
doned  for  my  presumption  in  suggesting  it,  unsup- 
ported as  it  IS  by  any  thing  but  casual  observation 
and  reflection. 

My  theory  is,  tliat  the  new  disease  of  the  pear 
and  apple  trees,  like  that  of  the  plum  and  morello 
cnerry,  is  occasioned  t)y  an  insect  which  injects  a 
matter  through  the  bark,  (hat  poisons  or  vitiates 
the  descending  sap,  and  causes  disease  and  death. 
And  my  reasons  lor  this  opinion  are  briefly — 

1.  That  the  progres.s  of  Ihc  disiase  is  Joiiiii,  with 
the  elaborated  or  piopcr  sap,  towards  the  trunk 
and  root;  and  not  i';),  with  the  ascending  sap,  to- 
wards the  extremities  and  leaves;  that  it  is  percep- 
tible lo  a  greater  <xtcnt  on  the  cambium,  and  inner 
bark,  than  on  Ihc  exterior  surface.  The  former 
will  be  found  brown,  in  loiigiludinal  slips,  some 
times  an  inch  lower  than  Ihc  exterior  is  affected. — 
The  sap  frequently  continues  to  ascend,  is  elabo- 
rated, ami  nourishes  and  preserves  the  verdure  at 
Ihc  extremity,  after  the  blanch  is  afltcted,  and  the 
whole  circle  of  the  bark  below  become  brown  and 
withered;  and  in  ihcse  cases  it  is  not  until  the  sap- 
wood  under  the  blighted  part  is  ciinlracled  hy  di» 
ease,  and  refuses  to  perform  its  odice,  that  Ibe  ex- 
treraity  perishes. 

2.  That  Ihc  commencement  of  Ihc  disease,  from 
what  I  have  slated,  is  in  Ibe  dcsceniling  sap,  is 
communicated  next  to  the  baik,and  linally  tu  the 
wood. 


3.  That  it  is  must  common  in  thrifty  branches, 
tender  bark,  and  new  wood.     And 

'1.  That  it  appears  only  wlien  the  sap  is  in  full 
flow,  and  vegetation  luxuriant;  and  extends  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vigor  of  circulation  and  growth. 

What  the  insect  is  that  does  the  mischief,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  determine.  I  have  seen  insects  in 
the  morning,  so  firmly  attached  to  a  branch  (at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  growth,)  o(  an  apple  tree, 
that  cutting  off  the  limb  did  not  disturb  them;  and 
at  evening  I  have  found  many  of  them  enveloped 
in  tlie  dead  and  curled  leaves  of  a  branch  which 
they  had  probably  destroyed  in  part.  As  I  am  no 
cnloiiiolugist,  I  submitted  them  to  a  gentleman  of 
science,  who  gave  them  the  generic  name  of  saper- 
da,  the  specific  name  not  being  known. 

Jllbaiiy,  JVov.  7,  1828.  J.  BUEL, 


Effects  op  Ivy  on  Trees. 
It  appears  to  be  a  vulgar  prejudice  that  ivy  kills 
the  trees  it  clings  lo.  If  it  rooted  itself,  as  is  erro- 
neously supposed,  in  their  bark,  and  fed  upon  their 
juices,  it  might  merit  the  accusation  of  a  destroyer; 
but  it  derives  ils  nourishment  wholly  from  the 
ground,  where  it  is  rooted;  and  the  supposed  roots 
are  only  tendrils  or  holdfasts  to  enable  it  to  climb. 
The  opinion  of  its  injuring  trees  seem  to  have 
arisen,  (and  very  naturally  too.)  from  the  fact  it  pre- 
fers to  climb  up  a  dead  or  dying  branch,  and  will 
not  attach  itself  to  very  young  wood  at  all.  Mr. 
Replon,  the  landscape  gardener,  gives  numerous 
facts  lo  show  that  trees  overrun  with  ivy,  so  far 
from  being  injured  by  it,  grow  most  luxuriantly. 
Evelyn  says,  that  when  the  ivy  is  stripped  from 
trees,  they  are  often  killed  by  cold  in  the  ensuing 
winter. 


Large  Pear. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Paris,  a  gigantic  pear  was  exhibited,  of  the 
following    dimensions:     circumference,    15     inches, 
height  9  inches,  and  weight  one  pound  seven  ounces. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL  COMMISSIONERS 
REPORT. 

(Concluded  from  page  326.) 
A  particular  and  very  extensive  examination  of 
the  Alleghany  mountain,  with  a  view  to  a  portage 
between  the  Juniata  and  Conemaugh  levels,  has 
been  made  this  season  by  Mr.  Nathan  S.  Roberts. 
A  number  of  projected  routes  have  received  alten- 
tiun,  and  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  is 
embodied  in  his  report.  The  results,  however, 
are  not  so  conclusive  as  to  justify  a  decision,  until 
son.e  additional  investigations  shall  have  been 
nia<le. 

Mr.  Roberts  having  accepted  employment  else- 
where, Moncure  Robinson,  Esq.,  an  engineer  of 
high  reputation,  has  been  appointed  in  his  place 
He  will  be  furnished  with  the  notes  and  drafts  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  as  early  as  possible  will  com- 
mence his  inquiries  with  a  view  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  rail-way  composed  of  lifts  and  levels,  and 
also  of  a  Mac-Adamized  road  of  easy  graduation, 
between  the  two  canals.  This  latter  examination 
is  dictated  from  a  belief  Ihat  such  a  turnpike  will 
be  found  indispensable  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  having  business  on  the  canals  and  rail- 
ways, and  not  Irom  a  wish  lo  place  it  in  competi- 
lion  with  the  first  named  mode  of  improveineiit, 
as  a  means  of  transportation  fur  merchandize  and 
produce. 

The  surveys  authorized  by  law,  for  a  rail-road 
line  from  "some  point  (in  Ibe  Schuylkill  Canal  lo 
Sunbury,  D.mvillc  anil  Cnlawissa,"  and  for  canals 
and  railways  between  the  Lehigh  and  North  Branch 


by  Nescopeck  valley  and  oilpr  pMii.ctid  routes, 
have  been  ably  executed  by  Mr.  R..binson  within 
the  present  season.  Kor  an  account  of  operations 
so  extended,  embracing  the  whole  summit  between 
the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  IJelaware, 
as  far  north  as  the  Lackawanna,  and  branching  off 
into  innumerable  lateral  cxaniinalions,  recourse 
must  be  had  lo  the  report  of  Mr.  Robinson,  annex- 
ed hereto.  Among  other  results,  it  is  ascertained 
lliat  a  canal  by  way  of  Nescopeck  valley,  is  en- 
lin-ly  practicable,  allhough  the  amount  uf  lockage 
will  prove  a  serious  inconvenience.  1 1  appears  also, 
llial  from  Catawissa,  a  railway  suited  to  locomotive 
tngines,  except  at  the  summit,  where  stationary 
power  must  be  employed,  may  be  carrieii  either 
llirough  Quakake  valley  to  the  Lehigh,  hy  Ihe 
.Schuylkill  lo  Potlsville,  or  tiie  Inad  of  Little 
Schuylkill  to  ils  moulli,  and  th.il  a  railway  conve- 
niently adJuMed  for  Ihe  use  of  horse  puwer,  may  ha 
made  from  Potlsville  lo  Sunbury  or  Danville.  Par- 
ticular drafts  and  estimates  of  several  of  those 
routes,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  legislature  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  prepared. 

Agreeably  to  the  law  of  last  session  a  further 
examination  of  the  proposed  line  of  canal  from  Eas- 
ton  along  the  Delaware  to  Carpenter's  point,  h»» 
been  made  by  Major  Douglass,  ami  two  estimates 
have  been  furnished,  one  lor  a  canal  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  that  below  Easlon,  and  the  other 
lor  a  canal  of  reduced  size,  as  described  in  the  law. 
The  cost  of  the  larger  improvement  is  estimated  at 
an  average  of  §l3..i09  per  mile,  and  of  the  smaller 
:il  §11,678.  The  last  menlioneii  sum  having  fallen 
liclow  the  maximum  fixed  hy  the  hgislalure,  a  re- 
solution determining  the  localinn  of  Ihe  line,  hai 
been  passed  by  the  board,  but  no  part  has  been 
|ilaced  under  contract. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  March  last,  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Gay,  late  engineer  of  the  Conestoga  na- 
vigation, was  selected  to  execute  the  surveys  with 
a  view  to  canals  and  slack  water  navigation,  direct- 
ed lo  be  made  on  the  Alleghany,  MonongaheU 
and  Ohio  rivers.  His  instructions  einbraceil  Ihe  va- 
rious tuudes  of  improvement  nienlioneJ  in  the  act 
of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature;  and  a  full  re- 
port on  each  of  the  subjects  referred  lo  his  care,  is 
now  presented-  The  cost  of  a  navigation  by  dams, 
locks,  and  ponds  adapted  to  steam  boats,  along  Iha 
Alleghany  river,  from  the  mouth  of  French  creek 
to  that  of  Kiskeminelas  (the  plan  preferred  by  Mr. 
Gay,)  is  estimated  at  89i3,09.y,  or  about  $10,000  a 
mile  for  934  miles.  He  represents  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  along  the  Monongahela  as  almost 
impracticable;  hut  that  river  may  be  advantageous- 
ly improved  in  many  places  by  dams  and  locks,  nl 
an  expense  of  j>'2Gj,000.  'I'he  cost  of  a  steam  boat 
navigation  from  Pittsburg  down  the  Ohio  to  Bea 
ver,  by  dams  and  locks,  is  estimated  at  3'il,'.29S 
dollars. 

At  a  late  period  of  the  present  season,  Mr.  Wm. 
R.  Hopkins,  an  engineer  recently  in  Ihe  service  of 
the  stale  of  Ohio,  was  engaged  to  ascertain  th« 
practicability  of  a  railroad  from  the  west  end  of 
Ihe  Harnsburg  bridge  to  Chambersburg,  and  from 
thence  by  way  of  Gettysburg  to  York.  }lis  labours 
in  the  field  are  now  about  completed,  and  his  re- 
port, as  soon  as  received,  will  be  forwarded  to  tbs 
legislature. 

■  in  this  sketch  of  operations  within  the  past  year, 
it  has  been  the  object  of  Ihe  bo^.rd  to  avoid  all  un- 
necessary detail.  For  such  further  particulars  a« 
may  be  desired,  reference  is  made  to  Ihe  numerous 
documents  annexed  hereto. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  also,  they  hare  deemed 
it  cxpeiiient,  to  present  at  a  single  view,  a  list  of 
all  the  contracts  which  will  claim  attention  wilbiD 
Ihe  coming  year-  As  the  Eastern  and  Wesler» 
diiisions  are  already  so  far  completed,  that  tbej 
cannot  lie  the  source  of  much  adiliiiunal  expendi- 
ture, after  the  work  already  dune  shall  be  paid  for. 
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ihi-v  arc  Irll  oul  of  llii-   Hi-ruiiiil.     Tin-  olhcrlirif', 
•  I  .1  lilipral  ('■■liiiuttu,  nill  stand  as  (ulloiv^: 

DclAW.irr.   .....  5,5iO.OOO 

Norlh  Hr..mli.        ....       iSU.OOO 

West  Br.iiul..      ....  151.000 

JuniatH.iL.nvt-r  line.)     .  S  15.000 

Do.      (lp|»T  line.)  .  890,000 

Sil!ii|iirliHnna  >llvl^ion.  inrliiilin);  ilam 

and  briiliic  ov>t  llic  river,    •  484.000 

Krencli  Cnck  Fecdi-r,         .         •  70,000 

From  Miildlclotvn  lu  Columbia,      .       -245,000 
Conemaugh  froai  Ulairsiille  to  Jolins- 

loHH. 500,000 

Part  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  '200,000 

$3,511,000 

It  ia  estimated,  from  the  experience  of  former 
•eaaons,  tlial.  !>ii|i|it)slni;  llif  lltl:lo^t  uctivily  to  be 
used  upon  all  liie  linos  tvilhin  llic  approHrliin«;ycar, 
at  least  jTOO.dUO  of  llic  a[:i;ri'gal<-  e.xliibiled  by  this 
•tatement,  uill  remain  to  be  cxpciKli'il  in  (lie  year 
1830,  so  that  Ihe  ainounl  required  for  tlic  opera- 
tions of  next  year,  niakiiit;  lull  alluuMnce  for  llie 
sums  yet  to  be  paid  on  (be  K. intern  and  Western 
divisions,  cannot  materially  execed  Si3,000,000,and 
may  probably  fall  sliurt  of  Ibal  miiii.  Inasmuch, 
hotverer,  as  llie  failh  of  the  coiiiiiionneallh  is  al- 
ready pledged  for  the  conlracis  made,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  desirable,  that  a  precise  limit  should  not 
be  fixed,  and  th.it  lull  scope  should  be  given  for 
Ihe  execution  of  such  contracts  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. 

That  this  statement  presents  a  scene  of  opera- 
lions  of  great  extent,  is  readily  adinitled.  But  it 
IS  equally  certain  that  a  vigourous  etl'oi  t  for  another 
year  will  so  reduce  its  magnitude,  as  to  place  the 
success  of  the  whole  systemof  internal  improve- 
Dient  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  By  the  month 
of  August  next,  47  miles  on  the  Juniata,  41  miles 
more  on  the  tiusquehanna,  and  "iS  miles  on  the 
Delaware,  will  certainly  be  completed,  reducing 
Ihe  whole  distance  to  IS  I  miles.  By  the  month  ol 
December  next,  the  Norlh  and  West  Branch  divi- 
sions may  be  re.idy  for  navigation,  the  Delaware 
line  to  Eastoii  will  be  nearly  completed,  and  the 
obligations  of  the  commonwealth  for  lines  now  un- 
der contract,  will  have  been  reduced  to  a  sum  con- 
siderably short  of  one  million  of  dollars. 

Upon  the  view  thus  presented,  the  board  would 
propose  a  system  of  proceeding,  recommended  at 
once  by  its  extreme  simplicity,  its  tendency  to  sus- 
tain the  conBdence  of  the  public,  and  the  certainty 
it  affords,  that  Ihe  whole  scheme  of  internal  im- 
provement adopted  by  Ihe  stale,  embracing  a  com- 
plete communication  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burg and  Lake  Erie,  and  the  projected  lines  along 
the  Susquehanna,  its  branches,  and  the  Delaware, 
may  be  triumphantly  executed  within  a  reasonable 
period. 

it  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  whnle 
•ipenditure  of  the  coming  year  will  be  $3,000,000, 
which,  added  to  the  J3,300,000  already  borrowed, 
makes  86,300,000;  and  also  that  Ihe  income  from 
ihe  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  next  year,  will 
equal  Ihe  interest  of  the  excess  of  Ihe  canal  debt 
above  six  millions  of  dollars,  at  the  end  of  that 
year.     Upon  these  suppositions  it  is  proposed: 

I.  That  the  revenue  at  present  applicable  fo  the 
interest  of  canal  loans  be  so  increased  by  legisla- 
tive provisions,  as  to  produce  annually  Ihe  interest 
of  six  millions  of  dollars,  independently  of  all  re- 
ceipts from  the  canals. 

i.  That  all  further  extensions  of  Ihe  lines  of  im- 
provement beyond  Ihe  cost  of  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars, shall  be  made  by  loan,  upon  the  credit  of  re- 
ceipts from  the  tinished  canal,  and  shall  be  limited 
by  the  sufficiency  of  those  receipts  to  discharge  Ihe 
interest  of  such  further  loans. 

3.  That  as  the  finished  portions  of  the  canal  in- 
(reate  in  revenue,  so  as  to  exceed  the  iuterest  of 


Mil  l.i.iiis  to  wliiili  Ihry  are  pleilgid,  the  excess 
shall  be  applied  as  a  sinking  fund,  or  as  a  fund  for 
the  making  of  other  valuable  improvciiicnit,  not 
included  in  the  present  system. 

The  Board,  in  oll'eriiig  these  sujUfcstions,  desire 
it  to  be  understood  that  they  mean  nut  to  iliiiiinish 
the  exlenl  of  Ihe  system,  iis  already  adopted,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  calculate  upon  its  early 
and  elfectual  completion.  Tlii-y  enlerlain  no  doubt 
that  Ihe  receipts  from  Canal  tolls,  within  the  year 
ISid,  will  justify  the  expenditure  of  three  millions 
that  year,  if  such  a  sum  be  required;  and  will  in- 
crease from  that  time  in  a  ratio  fully  equal  lo  the 
lurthcr  wants  of  the  coiiimonweallh  in  executing; 
its  system.  In  proof  of  this  they  remark,  that  dii- 
niiK  the  whole  of  the  next  season,  103  miles  of  val- 
uable canal  will  be  in  full  operation;  that  at  Ihe 
coniiiiencemcnl  of  the  year  lySO,  Ihe  extent  navi 
gable  will  be  290  miles,  and  that  within  the  last 
mentioned  year,  it  will  be  extended  lo  350  miles, 
embracing  sections  equalled  by  none  other  in  pro- 
mise and  importance. 

'I'hcy  have  based  their  calculations  as  to  the 
practicability  and  consequences  of  Ihe  plan  pro- 
posed, upon  fads  which  they  regard  as  esl-ablishcd, 
and  they  look  lo  its  adoption,  or  that  of  some  other 
corresponding  principle,  however  dilTen-nt  in  de- 
tail, as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  public  confi- 
dence, and  the  ultimate  success  of  the  improve- 
menis  begun. 

By  Ihe  report  of  the  Board  in  December  last,  the 
amount  of  contracts  then  existing  was  estimated  at 
§2,050,000,  and  this  amount  was  soon  after  in- 
creased to  about  §2,350,000,  by  additions  on  the 
t)usquehanna  and  Juniata  divisions,  which  included 
a  bridge  across  Ihe  Susquehanna,  an  aqueduct  over 
the  Juniata,  a  set  of  outlet  locks,  and  about  four 
miles  of  canal. 

I'o  meet  these  contracts  the  means  of  Ihe  Board 
have  been, 

1.  The  balance  then  remaining  of  the 
appropriation  of  1827,  about  $  400,000 

Appropriation  of  1828,  2,0110,000 

$2,400,000 

or  this  sum,  however,  $150,000  have  been  di 
verted  lo  other  objects.  The  exjienditures  on  new 
lines  subsequently  put  under  contract,  amount  lo 
$110,000,  and  about  $4000  have  been  drawn  from 
Ihe  Treasury  for  surveys,  damages,  expenses  of  Ihe 
Board,  and  other  contingent  items. 

I'his  statement  has  been  made  to  account  for  the 
fact,  which  has  in  a  different  form  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Legislature,  that  the  appropriation  of 
1828  is  already  exhausted,  and  that  tlie  exigencies 
of  the  service  call  for  a  further  and  immediate  sup- 
ply. Further  particulars,  as  to  the  precise  objects 
to  which  the  funds  have  been  applied,  will  appear 
by  the  reports  of  the  several  acting  commissioners 
and  superintendents  annexed  hereto. 

One  or  two  subjects  remain  to  be  presented  for 
consideration. 

At  the  present  session  of  the  Board,  a  statement 
has  been  made  from  a  quarter  entitled  to  great  re 
spect,  that  a  communication  between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal,  along  the  west  branch  with  the  river, 
at  a  point  opposite  Lewisburg,  will  be  productive 
of  convenience  in  a  large  section  of  valuable  coun- 
try. The  Board  appreciate  fully  the  importance  ol 
Ihe  district,  which  this  arrangement  would  accom- 
modate, and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  llie 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature 
What  may  be  the  precise  cost  of  such  a  cunimuni- 
cation,  and  upon  winch  plan  >t  might  most  easily 
be  effected,  they  are  BOl  at  this  time  prepared  lo 
say,  but  they  apprehend  no  serious  difficulty  upon 
either  point,  if  an  opportunity  be  given  for  proper 
examinations. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  Ihe  mode  of  construct- 
ing the   lines  of  improvement   have  already  or  will 


hereafter  produce  n  lartje  amount  of  water  power, 
which  puny  be  deposed  of  on  profitable  leriim  lo 
Ihe  Cuinmunwealih,  wilhuul  injury  lo  the  public 
woiks.  The  dam  acrosn  Ihe  Siisqiirhanna  at  Sha- 
iiiokin,  and  the  various  dams  along  the  Coarmauf;b, 
Ki-keiiiiiiel»s  niiil  .luniala,  are  prominent  examples. 
At  present  no  avail  ilile  power  to  sell  or  lease  bucH 
water  rights  exist  in  the  Board,  and  as  the  lime  is 
approaching  when  they  may  easily  be  luaile  a  source 
of  revenue,  the  subject  is  urged  upon  the  atleiitiun 
of  the  Legislature. 

Under  the  existing  laws,  aulhoriaing  the  Com- 
missioners lo  make  Ihe  necessary  conlracis  for  Ihe 
coiisli-uction  of  Canals,  a  doubt  has  arisen  at  Ihe 
accounting  department,  whether  conlracis  for  re- 
pairs done  lo  tlie  work,  after  it  has  been  taken  off 
the  hands  of  tln'  original  contractor,  can  be  consid- 
ered as  includ  d.  A  modification  of  the  law  is 
therefore  asked,  which  will  enable  the  board  prompt- 
ly to  make  and  pay  for  such  repairs  as  may  be  re 
quired  on  the  lines  of  Ihe  canal.  Such  lines  cannot 
be  regarded  as  complete,  until  Ihe  water  has  been 
adiiiiited,  and  the  accidents  attending  the  first  trial 
of  their  ttrenglh,  have  been  remedied.  In  general 
these  repairs  will  be  made  by  the  acting  Commis- 
sioner, or  Superintendent,  having  charge  of  the 
next  unfinished  line. 

In  one  iiislance,  however,  it  has  already  occur- 
red, that  the  acting  Commissioner  could  not  find 
lime  for  his  addiiional  duty.  The  Board  have  there- 
fijie  appointed  a  snpervi.sor  lo  lake  charge  of  Ihe 
Western  Division  as  far  as  completed,  and  to  direct 
Ihe  making  of  all  necessary  repairs.  The  same  ne- 
cessity may  probably  exist  in  other  quarters  be- 
lorc  the  close  of  the  year,  and  it  will  be  convenient 
that  such  officers  have  power  to  obtain  the  funds 
required,  immediately  from  the  Treasury.  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  all  supervisors  of  the  canal 
lines,  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  board,  shall 
give  bond  to  the  Common»e.iilli  in  the  sum  of 
$10,0(10,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  draw  money  to 
that  amount,  under  restrictions,  and  with  obliga- 
tions lo  account,  similar  lo  those  prescribed  in  the 
case  ol   Acting  Commissioners  and  Superintendenli. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Board, 

DANIEL  MONTGOMERY,  President. 
Attest.— Jos.  M'li.VAi.NE,  Secretary. 

Canal  Office,  Hiirrhburg,  Dec.  IW/i,  1828. 


LADIBS'  DZSFARTiyXBirT. 


THE  MOURNING  BRIDE-GROOM. 

Written  by  Mr.  Impey,  on  Ihe  marriage  of  Mr 
Coutts  to  Miss  Mellon  (now  Duchess  of  St.  Albans) 
Ihe  day  of  his  first  wife's  death.  Mr.  Impey  ap- 
peared at  a  Masquerade,  dressed  half  in  white,  the 
other  black,  distributing  to  the  company  with  one 
band  cards  returning  thanks  for  kind  inquiries,  and 
with  the  other  favours,  &.c. 

A  tender  bride-groom  and  a  widower  true, 
I  come  equipped  lo  whimper  and  lo  woo; 
Conflicting  duties,  at  eternal  strife, 
'I'wixt  a  new  married,  and  new  buried  wife; 
Lailies!  your  pardon,  if  in  vain  I  vie 
Slru;;gling  between  a  simper  and  a  sigh; 

Tis  hard  to  hit  all  tempers  to  a  tittle, 
Some  say,  I  cry  loo  much— some,  court  too  lilllt; 
And  yet  in  me,  nor  grief,  nor  joy  exceeds 
Half  clad  in  nuptial,  half  in  burial  weeds; 

\  b.itcliof  billet-doux,  this  pocket  fills, 
r.'.cutcheons  that,  and  Undertaker's  bills; 
Kilics  and  toys,  for  either  charmer's  sake, 
White  favours,  moiiining  rings,  and   wedding  cake; 
Here  grins  a  skull — there  bridal  diamonils  blaze, 
.■V  bust  from  Nolleken's — a  broach  from  Gray's 
There  lulls  from  Highgatc,  Covent  Garden  here. 
Who  would  have  thought,  Ibal  JUeloiit  were  so  dearf 
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But  these  are  mere  external  mirth  and  woe, 

I've  that  within  me,  which  surpasseth  show; 

Outward  and  inward  nian.'lwixt  cares  and  joys, 

J  vibrate,  held  in  perfect  equipoise; 

My  very  looks  in  just  bisection,  cleri, 

The  rijihl.all  frolic— all  forlorn  the  iefl; 

My  best  loii;  foremost  speeds  the  nuptial  race. 

It's  polity  brollier,  keeps  a  funeral  pace; 

Take  then  which  side  you  will,— if  neither  suit, 

I've  pleased  myself  however;— Coutc  qu'd  Coute. 


THE  WIFE. 
"She  flung  her  white  arms  round  him — thou  art  all 
That  this  poor  heart  can  cling  to."— 

I  could  have  stemm'd  misfortune's  tide 

And  borne  the  rich  one's  sneer; 
Have  brav'd  the  liau;;hty  glance  of  pride. 

Nor  shed  a  sin';lc  tear; 
I  could  have  smii'd  on  every  blow 
From  Life's  full  quiver  thrown. 
While  I  might  gaze  on  thee,  and  know 
1  should  not  be  alone- 

I  could— /</ii"fr  /co«W,  have  brook'd 

E'en  for  a  time,  that  thou 
.Upon  my  fading  face  hadst  look'd 

With  less  of  Love  than  now; 
•  For  then,  I  should  at  least  have  felt 

Hie  sweet  hope  still  my  own. 
To  win  thee  back— and  whilst  I  dwelt 

On  Earth,  not  been  alone. 

But  thus  to  see,  from  day  to  day. 

Thy  brighl'ning  eye  and  check. 
And  watch  thy  life  sands  waste  away 

Unnumber'd,  slowly,  meek; — 
To  meet  thy  smile  of  tenderness. 

And  catch  the  feeble  tone 
Of  kindness  ever  breath'd  to  bless. 

And  feel,  I'll  be  alone. 

To  mark  thy  strength  each  hour  decay. 

And  yet  thy  hopes  grow  stronger, 
As  fill'd  with  heaven-ward  trust,  they  say, 

"Earth  may  not  claim  thee  longer." — 
Nay,  dearest,  'tis  too  much — this  heart 

Must  break  when  thou  art  gone; 
It  must  not  be,  we  may  not  part, 

1  could  not  live  alone! 


SFORTZIffa  OliZO. 


(From  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.^ 

MANAGEMENT  AND  WORKING  OF  RACE 

HOUSES. 

In  the  managing  and  working  of  race  hones,  three 
things  are  to  be  considered;  liie  preparation  ol  the 
horse,  the  conduct  of  the  riiler,  and  the  afli-r- 
treatment  of  the  horse-  The  preparation  of  a  race 
horse  for  running  a  race,  is  not  the  work  of  a  few 
days,  il  there  be  any  ijrcat  dependence  on  the  suc- 
cess. A  month  at  least  is  reipiired  to  harden  his 
muscles  in  traiciiu;;,  by  proper  food  and  exercise, 
and  to  refine  his  wind,  by  clearing  his  body  to  that 
decree  of  perfection  that  is  attainable  by  art.  It  is 
lirst  necessary  to  ascertain  correctly  the  present 
»tate  of  the  horse,  as  whether  he  be  low  or  liiKh  in 
flesh-  and  in  either  case,  a  proper  estimate  shouhl 
be  fo'rmed  of  the  lime  and  means  required  to  bring 
bim  into  true  running  condilinn. 

;/  a  race  Aoisc  be  low  in  Jlcsh,  it  is  necessary  to 
iud|E«  of  the  cause  of  such  state,  and  to  act  ac- 


cordingly.    It   is  to  be   remarked,  that   spices  are  ' 
less  to  be  depended  on  for  this  purpose  than  gene-  | 
rous  food,  as  malt  mashes;  and  if  any  thing;  of  the  ; 
kind  be  used,  let  it  be  the  simple  cordial  ball.  [Sir  t 
.^m.  Farmerfvo\.  10,  p.  821.]     Feed  frequently,  and 
by  little  at  a  lime:  while  he  is  thus  low,  let  his  ex- 
ercise be  walking  only,  and  by  no  means  "spare  his 
water,  or    he   will   become   lii<le-bound:    carefully 
watch  him,  that  full  feeding  may  not  disagree  by 
making  his  heels  swell,  or  his  coat  unthrifty;  and  il 
such  appearances  occur,  mash  him,  and   begin  his 
scourings,  otherwise  abstain  from  physicking  until 
he  is  in  belter  health.    As  he  improves  in  condition, 
increase  his  exercise,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as 
lo  make  him  sweat:  his  food  must  now  be  the  best 
oats  and  beans,  with  ivhealen  or  barley  bread;   the 
beans  and  oats  are  to  be  put  into  a  bag,  and  beaten 
till  the  hulls  are  all  off,  and  then  winnowed  clean; 
and   the  bread,   instead   of  being  chipped   in   the  | 
common  way,  is  ^o  have  the  crust  clean  oti".  j 

If  the  horse  be  in  good  Jlesh  and  spirits  when 
taken  u|)  for  his  month's  preparation,  cordials  arc 
altogether  unnecessary;  and  the  chief  business  will 
be  to  give  him  good  food,  and  so  much  exercise  as 
will  keep  him  in  wind,  without  over-sweating,  oi 
tiring  his  spirits.  When  he  lakes  larger  exercise 
afterwards,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  it  will 
be  proper  to  have  some  hor.scs  in  the  place  to  run 
against  him.  This  will  put  him  upon  his  mettle, 
and  Ihe  beating  them  will  give  him  spirits.  This, 
however,  is  lo  be  cautiously  observed,  that  he  ha^ 
not  a  bloody  heat  given  him  for  ten  days  or  a  foit- 
night  before  the  plate  is  lo  be  run  for;  and  that 
the  last  heat  is  given  hiin  the  day  before  the  race, 
must  be  in  his  clothes:  this  will  make  him  run  with 
greatly  more  vigor  when  stripped  for  the  race,  and 
leeling  Ihe  cold  wind  on  every  part.  In  Ihe  second 
week,  Ihe  horse  should  have  the  same  food  and 
more  exercise:  and  in  Ihe  last  fortnight  he  must 
have  dried  oats,  that  have  been  hulled  by  beating; 
alter  this,  jockies  wet  them  with  the  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  up,  and  then  laid  out  in  Ihe  sun  lo  dry;  and 
when  as  dry  as  before,  the  horse  is  to  have  them: 
this  sort  of  food  being  considered  by  them  as  very 
lijht  of  digestion,  and  very  good  for  Ihe  creature's 
wind.  The  beans  in  this  lime  should  be  given 
more  sparingly,  and  the  bread  should  be  made  of 
three  parts  wheat  and  one  part  beans,  or  of  wheat 
and  barley  in  equal  parts.  If  he  should  become 
costive  under  this  course,  he  must  then  have  bran- 
water  to  drink,  or  some  ale  and  whiles  of  eggs 
beaten  together;  and  keep  his  body  moist.  In  the 
last  week  all  mashing  is  lo  be  omitted,  and  barley- 
water  given  him  in  its  place;  and  every  day,  till 
the  day  before  Ihe  race,  he  should  have  his  till  of 
hay;  then  he  must  have  il  given  him  more  sparing- 
ly, that  he  may  have  time  to  digest  it;  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  race-day,  he  must  have  a  toast  or 
two  of  while  bread  soaked  in  ale,  and  Ihe  same 
just  before  he  is  led  out  of  Ihe  field.  This  is  an 
excellent  method,  because  Ihe  two  extremes  of  full- 
ness and  fasting  are  at  this  time  lo  be  cipially 
avoided;  the  one  healing  his  wind,  and  Ihe  other 
occasioning  a  fainlnesss  that  may  make  him  lose. 
After  he  has  had  his  food,  Ihe  litter  is  to  be  shook 
up,  and  the  stable  kepi  (juiet,  that  he  HKiy  be  dis- 
turbed by  notbins;  till  he  is  taken  out  lo  run. 

In  the  choice  of  a  rider  for  winning  a  race,  il  is 
necessary,  as  far  as  possible,  lo  select  one  that  is 
not  only  expert  and  able,  but  honest.  He  must 
have  a  very  close  seat,  his  knees  being  turned  close 
to  the  sadille  skirls,  and  held  firmly  there;  and  Ihe 
toes  turned  inwards,  so  that  the  spurs  may  be  turn- 
ed outward  lo  the  horse's  belly;  his  left  haml  go- 
verning tlie  horse's  mouth,  and  his  right  the  whip. 
During  the  whole  lime  of  the  race,  lie  must  lake 
care  lo  sit  firm  in  the  saddle,  without  waving  or 
standing  up  in  the  stirrups.  Some  jorkics  fancy 
the  last  a  becoming  seal,  but  il  is  certain,  that  all 
lautiuns  of  tbii  kind  do  really  incommode  the  bone. 


In  spurring  Ihe  horse,  il  is  not  to  be  done  by  slick 
ing  the  calves  of  Ihe  li  gs  close  lo  the  horse's  sidei. 
as  if  il  were  intended  lo  press  Ihe  wind  out  of  hit 
biidy;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Ihe  toes  are  to  be  turn- 
1(1  a  little  outwards,  that  Ihe  heels  being  brought 
ill,  Ihe  spurs  may  just  be  brought  lo  touch  the 
sides.  A  sharp  touch  of  this  kind  will  be  of  more 
service  toward  the  quickening  of  a  horse's  pace, 
;ind  will  sooner  draw  blood  than  one  of  the  com- 
mon coarse  kicks.  The  expert  jockey  will  never 
spur  his  horse  until  there  is  great  occasion,  and 
'. Inn  be  will  avoid  striking  him  under  the  fore  bow- 
els between  the  shoulders  and  the  girt:  this  is  the 
icndercst  part  of  a  horse,  and  a  touch  there  is  to 
be  reserved  for  Ihe  erealest  extremity. 

As  lo  whipping  the  horse,  il  ought  always  to  be 
done  over  the  shoulder,  on  Ihe  near  side,  except 
in  very  bard  running,  and  on  Ihe  point  of  victory; 
then  the  horse  is  to  be  struck  on  the  flank  with  & 
strong  jerk;  for  Ihe  skin  is  the  most  tender  of  all 
there,  and  most  sensible  of  the  lash.  \\'hen  a  horse 
Is  whipped  and  spurred,  and  is  at  the  lop  of  hit 
speed,  if  he  clap  his  ears  iu  his  pole,  or  whisk  hii 
lail,  it  is  a  proof  that  Ihe  jockey  treats  him  hard, 
and  then  he  ought  to  give  him  as  much  comfort  ai 
he  can  by  sawing  the  snaffle  backwards  and  for- 
wards HI  his  mouth,  and  by  that  means  forcing  him 
lo  open  his  mouth,  which  will  give  him  wind,  and 
r>e  of  great  service-  If  there  be  any  hi;;h  wind  stir- 
ring in  the  time  of  riding,  the  artful  jockey  will 
let  his  adversary  lead,  holding  hard  behind  him, 
till  be  sees  an  opportunity  of  letting  loose;  yet,  in 
this  case,  he  must  keep  so  close  behind,  that  Ihe. 
other  horse  may  keep  Ihe  wind  from  him;  and  that 
he,  silling  low,  may  at  once  shelter  himself  under 
him,  and  assist  Ihe  strength  of  Ihe  horse.  If  the 
wind  happen  to  be  in  their  back,  the  expert  jockey 
is  to  keep  directly  behind  the  adversary,  that  he 
may  have  all  the  advantage  of  the  wind  to  blow  hii 
horse  along,  as  it  were, and  at  the  same  time  inter- 
cept it  in  regard  lo  his  adversary. 

Wlien  running  on  level,  smooth  ground,  Ihe  jockey 
is  to  beat  his  horse  as  much  as  his  adversary  will 
give  him  leave,  because  Ihe  horse  is  naturally  more 
inclined  to  spend  himself  on  this  ground^  on  the 
contrary,  on  deep  earths,  he  may  have  more  liber- 
ty, as  he  will  Ihere  spare  himself. 

In  tiding  tip  hill,  the.  horse  is  always  to  be  fa- 
voured, by  bearing  him  hard,  for  fear  of  running 
him  out  of  wind;  but  in  riding  down  hill,  if  the 
horse's  feet  and  shoulders  will  bear  it,  and  the  rider 
dares  venture  his  neck,  he  may  have  a  full  loose. 
If  the  horse  have  the  heels  of  Ihe  rest,  Ihe  jockey 
must  always  spare  him  a  little,  that  he  may  hare 
a  reserve  of  strength  to  make  a  push  at  the  latt 
post. 

On  the  jockey's  knowing  the  nature  of  (he  horn 
that  is  to  run  against  him,  a  great  deal  depends; 
for  by  managing  accordingly,  great  advantages  ere 
to  be  obtained:  thus,  if  Ihe  opposite  horse  is  of  a 
hot  and  fiery  disposition,  Ihe  jockey  is  either  In  rtio 
just  behind  him,  or  cheek  by  jowl  with  him,  mak- 
ing a  noise  with  Ihe  whip,  and  by  that  means  Ibre- 
ing  him  on  faster  than  liis  rider  would  have  him, 
and,  consequently,  spending  him  so  much  the 
sooner;  or  else  keep  him  just  before  him,  in  such 
a  slow  gallop,  thai  he  may  either  over-reach,  or  by 
treading  on  the  heels  of  the  fore  horse,  endanger 
tumbling  over.  Whatever  be  the  ground  that  the 
adversary's  horse  runs  worst  on, the  cunning  jockey 
is  to  ride  Ihe  most  violently  over;  and  by  this  mean! 
il  will  often  happen,  that  in  fjllowing,  he  either 
stumbles  or  cla|)s  on  Ihe  back  sinews.  The  seve 
ral  corrections  of  Ihe  hand,  Ihe  whip,  and  the  spur, 
are  also  to  be  observed  in  the  atlvcisary,  and  io 
what  manner  he  makes  use  of  them:  and  when  it 
is  perceived  by  any  of  Ihe  symptoms  of  holdinj 
down  Ihe  ears,  or  whiskins;  Ihe  tail,  or  stretching 
out  Ihe  nose  like  a  pin,  that  Ihe  horse  is  almost 
blown,  Ihe  business  is  to  keep  bim  on  to  this  speed, 
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l^siid  hr  will  bv   soon  throivn   uul  or  (li»(;inre«i.     II 

.^hf  horse  of  tlie  o|i|)onent  looks  (lull,  it  is  a  si^n  his 

ftrenclh  Tnils  liim;  and   if  his  llaiiks  brut  much,  il 

It  ■  ngn  th:it  Ins  wiiul   lu-Kiiis  to   fail   liiui,  and  bis 

%(rrnKth  will  soon  do  so  (uo. 

■  The  iijtcr-mimai;':menl  of  a  horse  tcho  has  run,  in- 
:lud«s  the  (reatiiienl  between  the  heats,  and  the 
rentmeiit  after  the  race  is  over.  After  every  beat 
or  a  pl.ile,  there  must  he  dry  straw,  and  dry 
clothes,  both  linen  and  woollen,  ready  to  rub  him 
down  all  over,  after  taking  otl'the  sweat  with  wbal 
is  c.illed  a  sweat  knife;  that  is,  a  piece  of  an  old 
•word  hUde,  or  some  such  thinR.  After  the  horse 
Ills  been  «vell  rubbed,  he  should  he  ehufed  nil  orer 
Hiih  cloths  wetted  in  common  water,  till  the  time  of 
itarling  again.  When  it  is  certainly  known  that 
the  horse  is  good  at  the  bottom,  and  will  stick  at 
the  mark,  he  should  be  rid  every  beat  to  the  best 
of  his  performance;  and  the  jockey  is,  as  niurb  as 
possible,  to  avoid  riding  at  any  particular  horse, 
or  staying  for  any,  but  to  ride  out  the  whole  heat 
with  the  best  speed  he  can.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  a  fiery  horse  to  ride,  and  one  that  is  hard  to 
manage,  bard  mouthed,  and  dilficult  to  be  held,  he 
is  to  be  started  behind  the  rest  of  the  horses  with 
all  imaginable  coolness  and  gentleness;  and  when 
be  begins  to  ride  at  some  command,  then  the  jockey 
is  to  put  up  to  the  other  horses;  and  if  they  ride  at 
their  ease,  and  arc  hard  held,  they  are  to  be  drawn 
00  faster,  and  if  it  be  perceived  that  their  wind 
begins  to  rake  hot,  and  they  want  a  sob,  the  busi- 
ness is  to  keep  them  up  to  that  speed;  and  when 
Ihey  are  all  come  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
of  the  post,  then  is  the  time  to  push  for  il,  and  use 
the  utmost  speed  in  the  creature's  power. 

IVhen  the  race  is  over,  the  horse  is  immediately 
to  be  clothed  up  and  rode  home;  and  immediately 
on  bis  coming  into  the  stable,  the  following  drink 
is  to  be  given  him:  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
and  put  them  into  a  pint  and  a  half  of  sound  ale, 
made  warm;  and  let  it  be  given  with  a  horn.  Af- 
ter this,  he  is  to  be  rubbed  well  down,  and  the  sad- 
dle-place rubbed  over  with  warm  water  and  vine- 
gar, and  the  places  where  the  spurs  have  touched, 
with  the  same;  after  this  he  should  have  a  feed  of 
rye  bread,  then  a  good  mash,  and  at  some  time 
after  these  as  much  bay  and  oats  as  he  will  eat. — 
His  legs,  after  this,  should  be  bathed  some  time 
with  a  iniiiture  of  vinegar  and  water. 


PEDIGREE  WANTED. 

M».  Skikner,  Philadelphia.  Dec.  21,  1S28. 

Sir, — I  am  desirous  to  obtain  the  pedigree  of 
Black  Maria,  and  will  be  thankful  to  any  of  your 
subscribers  for  it,  as  much  in  detail  as  practicable. 
Black  Maria  was  conspicuous  on  the  turf;  was  at 
one  time  owned  by  Col.  Seldon,  and  sub^equently 
by  Col.  Tayloe,  aod  was  the  dam  of  Lady  Li-lit- 
foot.  '      " 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J. 

[We  presume  it  may  be  given  by  Mr.  C.  H.  H. 
of  New  Vork,  lately,  if  not  noiv,  owner  of  Lady 
Lighlfoot— for  one  of  whose  colts,  untried,  we  be- 
lieve IIOOO  was  given  last  spring] 


ly  procure  a  well  adapted  elastic  spring  truss.  Very 
niiiih  of  the  utility  and  safely  of  u  truss  depeiuls 
not  oidy  on  its  being  properly  runstructed,  but  also 
on  it.s  being  fitly  adjusted  to  that  part  of  the  body 
where  the  hernia  is  situated. 

A    great   variety  uf  trusses    formeil   on  dilTercnt 
pnnriplcs,  have  been  from  lime  to  lime  Introduced 
lo  public  notice,  but   with   one  exception  it  may  he 
asserted  that  they  have    been  found  altogether  defi- 
rient  in  those  just  ()rinciples  upon  which  such  in- 
struments ought  to  bo  formed.     It   is  within  a   few 
years  that  a  truss  has  been  invented   by  l)r-  A.  G. 
Hull,  a  very  respectable   surgeon  and   physician  of 
New  Vork,  and  late  president  of  the  Oneida  Medi- 
cal Society,  which  is   incomparably  superior,  in  its 
principles  and  properties,  to  any  of  those  previous- 
ly in   use.     Dr.  Mull   is   exclusively   entitled   to  the 
credit  of  first  adopting  the  true  surgical   principle 
for   the  radical   cure  of  hernia.     He   happily   con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  pad  of  the  truss  should  be 
so  constructed  as  simply  to  support  the  muscular 
fibres  around  the  ring  or  aperture,  as  umch  as  pos- 
sible in  the   state   in  which  they  are   maintained  in 
perfect  health.     Unless   this    be  attained,  the  parts 
never  can  recover  their  natural  tone,  whatever  may 
be  llic  degree  of  pressure  applied.     This  great  de- 
sideratum is   admirably  accom|)lished,  by  giving  to 
the  pad  of  his  new  invented  binge-truss  a  concave 
instead  of  a  convex  surface,  by  which  it  corresponds 
to   the  convexity   of  the    abdomen.     By   this  con- 
struction it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  degree  of 
pressure   is   applied  to  the   circumference  of   the 
aperture  whicli  tends  constantly  to  approximate  the 
hernial  parietes,  and  atlord  them  a  mechanical  sup- 
port.   The  popular  truss  of   Salmon  Ody  &  Co. 
though  possessing  many  advantages  over  the  ordi- 
nary trusses,  having  a  convex   pad,  must  of  course 
press  constantly  upon  the  ring,  and  lend  to  enlarge 
the  dimensions  of  the   rupture   opening,  and  act  as 
an  efl'eclual   barrier  against   the   desired   union  of 
the  parts.     It  is    now  universally  allowed  that  Dr. 
Hull's   binge  truss   is  constructed  upon  principles 
difl'erent  from  any  truss  hitherto  in  use,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  perfectly  original.     Many  other  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  Dr.  H's   truss  might  be  noticed, 
but  we  have  not  room  to  describe   them  here.     It 
has  now  been  in  use  several  years,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  constructed, 
has  been  abundantly  tested  by  experienca.     Nume- 
rous instances  have  occurred  in  which  hernia  has 
been  cured  by  it,  which  had  proved  intractable  to 
other  trusses.     Under  the  use  of  this  instrument. 
Dr.  H.  has  not  known  a  single  case  of  hernia  in 
children,  that  has  not  been  cured  in  less  than  IS 
months,  and  few  have  exceeded  six.     Til»  general 
conclusion  which  he  forms  in   relation  to  cases  is, 
that  the  complete  cures  tchieh  are  ejected  on  persons 
from  -10  to  7j  years  of  age,  may  with  siifety  be  com- 
puted at  an  average  of  one  to  three,  and  universally 
in  children.     Contrary   to   the  general  opinion   of 
surgeons.  Dr.  Hull  has  found,  by  experience,  that 
in  most  cases  there  is  no  necessity  for  continuing 
the  application  of  the  truss  during  the  night.  Since, 
therefore,  Dr.  Hull's   truss    has  received    universal 
approbation  and  preference,  do  other  need  be  men- 
tioned in  this  work. 


TttEASUUV  ST  Alls  lies. 

From  the  tables  and  stateiiienit  annexril  to  Ibe 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  com- 
pile some  details  uf  general  interest.  Fractional 
cents  are  in  all  cases  omitted. 

The  amount  of  the  debt  on  the  Itt  of  laniiary, 
I83i).  willbe  (54,»li'J,l9S 


Uf  this  amount  there  is  bearing  inter- 
est at  3  per  cent.   13,296,^-13 
A  l-'i  do.      l&,9!M,0li.J 
"  "  "         5         do-      l'i,7!)2.0OO 

t)         do.     lG,i79,8i'i 

The  annual  charge  of  interest  upon     

this  debt  is  |2,4J5,OOS 


MilSCBIiZiADrEOUS. 


ELASTIC  SPRING  TRUSS. 

Mr.  Editor— The  following  extract  is  taken 
from  riiatclier's  Modern  Practice,  a  recent  medical 
work  of  much  merit-  If  you  consider  it  of  general 
imporlancc,  please  lo  publish  it  in  the  American 
*  armer,  and  oblige  A  Subscriber. 

With  the  Tiew  of  guarding  against  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  a  strangulated  rupture,  every  per- 
son subject  to  hernial  complaints  should  immediate- 


Laroe  Cargo. — The  ship  United  Slates,  of  this 
port,  cleared  at  Savanpih  on  the  19lh  inst.  for  Liver- 
pool, with  a  cargo  of  3,025  bales  of  Upland  Cotton. 

(From  the  Norfolk  Beacon.) 
Cotton. — Thirty  bales  of  fair  quality,  handsomely 
packed  in  square  bales,  was  brought  to  our  market 
on  Monday,  in  wagons,  from  the  farm  of  S.  M. 
Nickells,  of  Scotland  Neck,  Halifax  county,  (N.  C.) 
and  sold  readily  at  91  cents.  The  growers  of  Cot- 
ton will  always  find  a  ready  sale  for  the  article  in 
our  market,  and  at  prices  not  less  advantageous 
than  they  can  oblaia  at  other  places. 


The  whole  of  the  6  per  cent  stock  is  now  re- 
deemable; and  will,  doubtless,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  and  the  subsequent  year  be  liquidated;  which, 
in  addition  to  Ihc  amount  of  principal,  will  reduce 
the  annual  charge  for  interest  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars.  Moreover,  of  the  5  per  cent,  stock,  seven 
millions  are  due  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
which  pays  hack  in  the  shape  uf  dividends  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  more  than  it  receives  as 
interest  on  the  debt. 

The  whole  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government, 
including  interest  on  the  debt,  but  no  redemption 
of  the  principal,  may  be  stated  ia  round  numbers, 
at  -  -  -  -  $15,000,000 

The  ordinary  average  revenue  may  be 

put  at  ...  23,000,0000 

Leaving  an  annual  ordinary  surplus  to- 
wards extinguishing  the  debt,  or  any 
other  public  purposes,  of  $S ,000,000 

During  the  year  ISiT,  there  was  imported  and 
consuuied  of  merchandize,  paying  an  ad  vain'cm 
duty,  $47,552,803,  producing  in  duties,  §1 1,70-2,554; 
making  an  average  a  little  over  25  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  imports. 

The  specific  duties,  after  in  like  manner  deduct- 
ing the  drawbacks,  produced  (1 1 ,350,348 
Of  the  articles  from  which  these  were  collected, 
there  were — 

Gallons.     Average  duty. 
Of  rriries  2,989,7(J0  23.03 

Spirits         3,465,302  44.66 

Molasses    13,127,933  5  els. 

Teas  5,372,956  lbs.      32.62  do- 

Sugar  5,123,515  do. 

Cojfee       31,895,217  do. 
Salt  3,431,163  bushels,  20  do.       686,2.S2 

Of  the  fFines,  there  were  of  Madeira  116,584 
gallons,  paying  then  a  duty  of  100  cents  per  gallon. 
.\fter  the  1st  proximo,  that  duty  will  only  be  50 
cents;  and  we  shall  doubtless  find  a  consequent  in- 
crease of  consumption.  Of  wines  of  all  sorts  pay- 
ing the  lowest  duly  of  15  cents  per  gallon,  there 
were  consumed  2,345,4S5  gallons — nearly  4-5tbs  of 
the  whole  importation. 

Of  the  Teas,  1,562,349  lbs.  were  Souc/iong,  and 
all  the  rest  green  teas,  excepting  a  very  small  quao- 
tity  (18,000  lbs.)  of  Bohea. 

Of  the  Sugar,  only  2,814,502  lbs.  were  white 
clayed;  the  rest  were  all  brown. 

Among  other  articles  subject  to  specific  duliei 
we  observe  that  of 

Cotton  Bagging  there  were  imported,  4,376,701 
yards. 

Coofa,  about  30,000  chaldrons. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  in    1827,  em- 
ployed of  American  tonnage  900,199 
Foreign         do.  151,875 


707,994 

1,547,769 

656,396 

1,800,849 

2.05  do.  1,681,850 

5  do.  1,594,760 


Total,  1,052,074 
Making  the  proportion  of  foreign  tonnage  to  the 
whole  of  that  employed  in  our  foreign   trade,  at 
ll4  to  100. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Jan.  2,  lS29. 


'2'S!S  STASSSSS, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Janoary  2,  1828. 


<J^Rail-Roab  Bridge,  or  Viadpct. — A  bridi;e 
of  Ihii  description  li.is  lately  been  invented  by  Cul. 
Long,  oT  llie  United  Stales'  ensineers,  in  llie  ser 
vice  of  (lie  Bultimorc  and  Ohio  R;(il-r(>;td  Compa- 
ny; and  we  have  seen  a  model,  constiocled  under 
his  direction,  by  Mr.  Mul.ikin,  an  insjenioiis  ujecha 
nic  of  this  city,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs-  Curley  &. 
Hassard. 

The  model  is  on  the  scale  of  1  inch  to  the  foot. 
1(3  Icn^lh  IT  span  is  six  feet,  and  its  width  two 
The  quantity  of  timber  (white  pine,)  employed  In 
its  construction,  is  230U  cubic  inches,  or  IG  feel 
board  measure,  exclusive  of  abutments.  It  con- 
tains t)9  screw-bolts,  II  inches  long  and  i-8  inch  in 
diameter,  and  weiahs,  exclusive  of  its  alintnients,  3(i 
pounds.  The  connection  of  its  parts  is  elTeeled  by 
means  of  lock  joinings,  without  the  Inlirvention  ol 
a  single  mortice  or  tenon.  It  will  sustain,  midway 
of  its  span,  3000  pounds  weight. 

The  quantity  of  timber  required  for  a  bridge  72 
feet  long  and  2.^  feet  wide,  built  in  conformity  to 
the  model,  is  less  than  30,000  feet  board  measure, 
or  250  cubic  feet;  and  the  quantity  of  iron,  Ci) 
screw-bolts,  15  inches  long  and  i  inch  in  diameter, 
or  about  240  pounds,  besides  nails  and  spiUes. 

'I'he  model  is  to  be  seen  at  the  oflicc  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company. 

The  inventor  intends  to  apply  for  a  patent  to  se- 
cure his  rights  in  this  invention.  The  model  in 
question  is  constructeil,  we  believe,  according  to  a 
new  combination  of  known  [irinciples,  and  is  the 
result  of  fihiloso|diical  investigation  and  experi- 
ments by  Col.  Long,  in  the  course  of  wliich  disco- 
veries have  been  made,  which  bid  fair  to  prove  ol 
great  value,  not  only  to  the  Kail-rOHd  Company,  in 
the  numerous  structures  of  that  kind  >^hjcli  they 
will  have  to  erect,  but  of  a  nature  which  will  ad 
mit  of  universal  application,  and  come  into  general 
use  for  bridges  of  small  as  well  as  of  the  largest 
class.  We  cannot,  eonsi-^tently  with  what  is  due 
to  extraordinary  merit,  allow  the  occasion  to  pass 
without  expressing  llie  sense  we  entertain  of  the 
great  obligation  conferred  by  l!ie  goverimient,  in 
yielding  to  their  use  the  services  of  an  officer  so 
talented  and  efluii-nl  as  Col.  Long.  In  the  com 
mencement  of  a  great  enterprize  like  that  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  have  the  aid  of  men  of  mathen)alical  minds,  ca 
pable,  by  true  philosophical  calculations,  lo  securi: 
(he  most  powpr  with  the  greatest  economy  in  all 
the  operations  of  the  conjpany,  from  the  largest  to 
(he  most  inconsiderable.  It  is  not  new  to  remark 
of  men  of  th,-vt  charnctir,  (hat  (hey  arc  (he  last 
to  appear  sensible  of  their  rare  value  to  (be  com 
munily. 


puppies,  one  of  (hem,  as  bo(h  are  males,  I  shall  send 
when  more  lit  to  bear  (he  voyage." 

[The  puppies  arrived  safely,  and  are  of  immense 
size;  one  remains  in  Maryland,  and  one  is  for  Mr. 
Dickinson,  of  S(eulienville,  Ohio.  They  are  of  (he 
breed  which  is  u-ed  to  destroy  wolves  and  sheep- 
killing  dogs.  The  (realise  is  en(i(led,  "Manual  pour 
I'Edueation  des  vers  a  soie,  et  la  Culture  du 
MuRiER,  par  J.  M  Kedares,  du  Gard.  If  on  ex- 
amination it  should  be  found  lo  contain  information 
that  may  appear  new  and  usefid,  in  addition  lo  what 
we  have  published,  and  shall  publish  in  our  next, 
we  shall  insert  it  as  soon  as  convenient.] 


$:^  The  management  and  working  of  the  race- 
horse and  the  hunter,  will  be  found  under  the  Sport- 
ing Olio  for  this  and  the  next  number. 

The  reailer  can  juilge  how  far  the  directions  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  race-horse  conforms  to  (he 
best  practice  in  this  country.  For  ourselves,  we 
would  rather  have  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  VV.  R. 
Johnson,  F.sq  ,  or  rather  the  use  of  his  judgment, 
(ban  all  (he  direcdons  in  all  (he  English  books. 
Mr.  Johnson  says,  (ha(  (he  treatment  depends  on 
circumstances  so  various,  having  application  to  each 
case;  such  as  the  temper,  constitution,  &c.  of  the 
horse;  that  each  case  must  be  regulated  by  pecu- 
liarities that  belong  to  il;  and  as  for  the  directions 
to  the  rider,  much  must  depend  on  your  knoaiia.'. 
of  the  adverse  horses.  No  man,  in  our  ojiinion, 
need  make  money  faster  than  he  could  do  on  the 
English  turf,  with  his  skill  and  the  horses  he  could 
select  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Ten 
nessee,  against  royal  dukes  and  noblemen,  and  the 
best  bluod  of  England,  both  of  man  and  horse. 
When  have  we  heard  of  an  English  three  year  old 
lilly  winning  the  four  mile  heals,  running  them  in 
less  than  eight  minutes,  after  having  won  the  second 
day's  purse? 


$.t-ToBA0CCO. — Fifty  hogsheads,  growth  of  Cal- 
vert county,  sold  (his  week  lor  $5  50 — and  fifteen 
from  the  farm  of  Daniel  Kent,  Esq   for  §7.50. 


Itrj^-  By  late  arrival*  Irorii  Rio  Janeiro,  it  appears 
that  that  market  is  exceedingly  dull  for  U.  S.  wheat 
and  flour,  with  which  the  market  is  overstocked 
The  peace  with  Buenos  Ayres  has,  to  the  disap 
pointmeiit  of  commercial  men,  not  had  a  favourable 
ellect  on  either  commerce  or  (he  currency  of  the 
country.  The  duties  on  imports  have  by  a  late  law 
been  equalized;  so  that  ini()ortations  from  the  I,'. 
S-  formerly  paying  21  per  cent-  are  now  subject  to 
only   15  per  cent. 


part  of  the  crew  escaped  lo  the  shore.  It  was  un- 
derstood (hat  (he  Captain  was  (aken  prisoner. — 
When  (wo  days  ou(,  Capt.  M.  saw  off  S(.  Mardns, 
the  U.  S.  ship  Erie.  [Jf.  Y.  pa. 

Interesting  from  Sodth  America. 
By  the  brig  Sarah,  from  Rio  Grande,  we  learn 
that  a  revolulion  broke  nut  in  the  Province  of  Mi 
-iones,  headed  by  Gen.  Revardo,  who  had  (ak-  n 
|M)ssession  of  (he  province.  He  was  received  wiih 
iiprn  arms  by  (he  inhabitants.  Me  had  issued  ^ 
Proclamation  to  the  iidiabitants  of  (he  Province  uf 
Rio  Grande,  promising  (hat  should  (hey  lay  down 
iheir  arms,  (heir  personal  properly  would  'be  re- 
>pec(ed.  Col.  AIcGregor,  of  (be  Brazilian  armv. 
hid  marched  with  three  battalions  to  attack  Rev.ir- 
ilo;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  latter 
would  retain  the  place.  [,V.  Y.  Stalesmau 


Shepherd's  Doos — fkom  Generai.  Lafayette. 
Kxtracl  lo  the  JiiUtnr  of  tltc  Amtiiciia  Farmer,  dated 
Mr  Dear  .''in,  I. a  Ghangk,  August  9,  1S;.'8. 

The  session  of  the  Chambre  du  Deputes  is  at  an 
end,  and  I  am  returned  (o  La  Ijrange,  where  I  hope 
•oon  (o  reunite  the  greatest  part  (d  the  family,  in- 
cluiling  our  three  bi.ys  lor  the  time  ol  the  vacation. 
You  will  have  received  a  letter,  inclosing  one 
from  my  culleague,  M.  (iiiod  de  I'.Vin,  .fudge  of  (he 
Roial  Couit  of  Paris,  and  a  member  of  (he  associa 
(ion  of  Naz,  the  ci  h  lir.ited  flcuk  for  the  fineness  of 
merino  wool.  I  believe  it  will  iiave  allractcd  your 
attention.  The  enehneil  small  borik  has  been  lati  1\ 
published;  as  ihe  soulhrrii  parts  of  the  United  Slates 
are  well  calculated  for  the  cultnalion  of  the  silk 
worm,  and  the  niidiile  stales  also,  I  think  the  in- 
formation theiiin  conlainr.il  may  be  of  some  use  In 
the  American  Farmer.  You  have  mentioned  (wine 
•he  Pyrennean  breed  of  dogs;  I  have  procured  two 


It  would  seem  from  the  following  article,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  conlinned  by  an  arrival  at  New 
Haven  from  St.  Barls,  that  the  U.  S.  ship  Erie, 
Capt.  Turner,  which  sailed  from  here  about  the 
middle  of  November,  having  on  board  the  United 
States'  Minister  to  Colombia,  Gen.  Harrison,  had 
taken  possession  by  fo!ce,of  a  privateer  of  Buinos 
Ayres,  lying  in  the  hirbnur  of  a  foreign  frienilly 
powir;  and  that,  too,  after  ilemand  made  and  re- 
fused, that  the  authorities  of  the  island  ol  St.  Barts 
would  surreniler  the   privateer  as  a  pirate. 

From  St.  Barts. — We  learn  from  Capt.  Masters, 
of  the  Marshall,  arri\ed  yesterday  from  St.  Bart-, 
that  a  British  brig  of  war  chased  (he  "piiutiiai' 
schoom-r  Federal,  Capt.  Warner,  into  (ha(  harbour 
on  the  Ith  iiist.  and  diinandeil  her  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  refused  to  give  her  up.  i"lie  Anieriean 
Consul  at  that  port  also  demanded  the  scbooni-r, 
-be  having  hicn  detected  in  plundiring  several 
.Vmcrican  vessels.  His  ibniand  also  being  refused, 
the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Eiie,  Turner,  then  lying  in 
the  port,  slippeil  her  cables  on  the  night  of  the  (Kb 
inst.,  cut  the  schooner  from  her  moorings,  put  on 
hoard  a  prize  crew,  and  ordered  her  for  New  York. 
I  The  first  Lieutenant,  Sailing  Master,  and  a  great 
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Corrected  for  the  Jlmirican  Farmer,  by  Edward  J.  Mtlhoi 
tSj-  Co.  Commission  Jderclianfs  and  Planters^  ^igentif 
Tobacco. — Maryland,  Scrubs,  ground  leafs,  JS.OO  al 
10  00— seconds,  cuininon  3.50  a  4.S0— ordinary,  3.80  •I 
l.jO— red,  4.30  a  6.50— fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00,  for  wrap-l 
ping— Oliio,  common,  4.00a  6.00— good  red,  6.00  aS.Ool 
yellow,  8.00  a  12.00 — Kappahaniiock,  2.50  a  3.60 — \ 
Kentucky,  common  3.00  n  4.00 — wrapping,  4.00  a  6.00. 

Flocu — white  wheat  family, $9. 50  a  K'.OO — superfiaej 
lloward-st.   S.00a8.J5;  city  mills,  7.15  o  8.00;  Susque- 
hanna, 8.00 — Corn  Meal,  per  bbi.  2.15— Grain,  bcsti 
red   wheat,  1.65  a  l."0 — best  white  wheat,  I."0  a  1.16 — J 
onlinery  to  good,    1.40  n    1.56 — Corn,    old,   .48 — new] 
corn,  .40  a  .48 — in  car,  per  bbl.  2.^5 — ItvE,  bush.  .50  a  I 
.5j— Oats,  per  bush.  .J6 — Beans  1.-.'5 — Peas  .55  a  .60 — ] 
Clover  seed,  4.15  a  5.00— Ti.mothy,  1.50  a  1.15 — Orch- 
Aiiu  Grass  1.50a  1. 15 — Herd's  grass  1.50 — LucerneS14| 
a   .50    lb. — Barley,   .55  a    60 — Flaxseed,   1.00— Cot- 
ton, Virginia,  .10  n  .11 — Lou.  .13 — .Mabania,  .10  a  .11 
.Mississippi.il  n  .13— North  Carolina, .10  o  .  II— Geor-j 
gia,  .9  0.12— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  pf  .24  o  24^- bis.  .Ml 
a  .21 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash-| 
ed,  .18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — tlirce-iiuarlcr,  .25  i 
.30 — full  do.  .30a  .50,  accord'g  lo  qual. — Hemp,  Russia,! 
ton,  $210,:  212;  Country,  dew-rotted,  136  a  140 — waler-T 
rotted,  110  n  190 — FisH,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl.] 
5  15;    do.   trimmed',   6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I,6.H 
n6.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  2.81»;  No.  2,  2.62— Mac-I 
kerel,  No.  1,  6.00;   No.  2,  6.25;  No.  3,   4.25— Bacon,! 
hams,  Balliinorc   cured,  new,  .94  o  .10;  old,  11;  do.  E.^ 
Shore,  .\2\ — hog   round,   cured,  .1  0  .8 — Pork,  4.60  < 
5.50— Feathers,  .32 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  pr  t0D,l 
3.S2\  a  4.25— ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef,l 
J. 50  a  5.00. 

Makketinc. — Apples,  per  bush.  .50  a  .15;  Pheasants,! 
per  pair,  .15;  Squabs,  18.j;  Rabbits,  .25;  Turkies,  each,! 
.15  a  1.00;  Geese,  .50  o62i;  Butler,  lb.  .25<i31i;  Eggs,] 
.16;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  .40;  Sweet,  do.  .50;  Chiclc-i 
ens,  per  dozen,  2.00  a  2.25;  Ducks,  per  doz.  3.00;  Beef,! 
prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  o  .10;  Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  a  .1;  Pork/ 
.6;  young  Pigs,  dressed,  .15  n  81>;  Sausages,  per  lb.  .lOi^ 
Onions,  bush.  .50;  Bcels,  bush.  .'iS;  Turnips,  bush.  .J6a 
Partridges,  .61  each;  Canvass-back  Ducks,  pair,  l.OO.j 
Pork,  4.00  n  4.50  per  cwt.;  prime  Beef,  6.60  a  6.00. 
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AORZ0UZiTUB.B. 

SILK. 

Ik,  SciNNtR,  Baltimort ,  Jan-  18.9. 

I  ilo  not  know  how  I  "e«n  serve  tl'c  cause  of  the 
Ilk  nillure  more  efftrtiKilly.lImn  hy  siiKtfc»linK|he 
ul.licRlion  in  tlio  r.irincr  of  llie  accoiii|ianyin|t 
"Mfr  from  Dr.  Millmnton.  of  .Mi»«niri.  U  n,  in 
iiy  opiriiun,  llic  very  l)csl  nrlide  y.'l  pWilisheil  on 
his  intcic-tm:;  siitijVi-l.  My  cxpcrionce  bi-ars  le«- 
iinony  to  Ilic  ri>rreclncs»  of  all  Ur.  Millinaton's 
cmarlis,  anil  eiuibli'S  me  to  siy  with  cniifuleoce, 
hat  our  farnifrs  may lalcly  lake  the  article  as  their 
[uitle  ill  the  manaspinent  of  silk  worms.  Ur.  Mil- 
Ington  !■* .»  [yactical  scieulific  .»i;riculturist,  and  ba» 
naile  »ilk  one  of  the  (uincipal  objects  of  his  atten- 
ion  for  severaj  years,  Mil  may  tlu>rel"orc  be  de- 
fended on  with  more  coj|>lciu-c  than  one  merely 
rersed  in  the  tliiory  of  his  subject. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 


Dear  Sir,  St.  Charlts,  July  4,  1828. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  recent 
letter,  and  will  answer  the  queries  it  contains.  I 
embrace  the  first  lei.stirc  hoair  I  have  had  since  I 
received  it,  which  happens  to  be  the  day  on  which 
we  celebrate  our  independence.  While  others  an 
rejoiciftt  for  the  independence  already  gained,  I 
will  with  greater  pleasure  attempt  to  aid  you  in 
your  endeavour  to  show,  that  we  ought  to  be,  idd 
can  easily  become  more  iiKlependent,  by  throviog 
oil'  our  dependence  on  other  countries  lor  silkand 
silken  goods.  Before  I  commence  ray  answferj, 
1  will  inform  you  that  my  silk  raising  has  tten 
mostly  experimental.  1  commenced  these  expiri- 
menls,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a  probabilW 
that  the  silk  raising  business  would  be  sufficientV 
prolllable  to  justify  going  to  the  expense  ormakin\ 
H  large  mulberry  orchard;  and  since  I  was  convineV 
ed  It  would,  1  have  continocd  (h«6o  experiments  for 
the  better  understanding  of  the  business.  I  hny 
raised  one  crop  of  silk  worms,  all  hatched  wif'in 
three  days,  which  made  two  hundred  and  tlif'y- 
one  pounds  of  cocoons;  and  a»other  crop  which 
made  seventy-three  pounds.  3Iy  other  creps  have 
been  smaller,  Voii  will  therefore  understand  some 
of  mv  answers  to  your  queries,  as  more  properly 
staling  wlwit  I  have  done,  and  am  doing,  hy  way  of 
txjierimtiit,  "nd  eu  tchai  I  intended  to  do  on  a  larger 
Kole,  JOT  projil,  as  soon  as  my  young  mulberry 
treei  will  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  food. 

i^uery  first.  How  do  you  batch  your  eggs,  and 
oaanage  your  worms? 

Answer.  I  hatch  them  without  artificial  heat. — 
When  the  eggs  are  kept  in  a  room  where  no  fire  is 
used,  they  will  seldom  hatch  before  the  mulberry 
trees  will  furnish  food.  But  I  generally  keep  them 
in  a  cool  place,  until  near  the  time  I  shall  want 
young  worms,  when  the  eggs  are  placed  in  the 
leedlng  room,  where  they  batch  within  from  five  to 
ten  days.  The  eggs  are  kept  on  the  sheets  of  paper 
as  they  are  laid  by  the  moths.  \N'hen  the  eggs  be- 
gin to  hatch,  the  sheets  of  paper  are  spread  on  ta- 
bles or  shelves,  and  young  tender  mulberry  leaves 
«re  placed  near  the  batching  worms.  'I'he  worms 
attach  themselves  to  these  leaves  as  fast  as  they 
rorae  out,  and  are  carefully  removed  every  evening 
to  the  feeding  shelves.  /  keep  each  day's  hatchin-j; 
by  itielf,  and  never,  at  any  staire  of  their  existence, 
mix  together  on  the  same  shelf  teorms  of  different  j  mulberry. 

Off" 


tries  old  ciiouKh  to  furnish  food  for  silk  woriiu; 
yet  Ihi'ic  few  trees  have  en  iblcd  me  to  try  several 
expciinienls,  to  ascertain  which  is  most  valuable. 
Till'  nsult  uf  these  experiments  has  convinced  nie, 
that  although  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  may 
not  111  ikc  the  worms  grow  largur,  they  will  fill  their 
silk  M'isels  fuller  with  the  silk  material,  than  our 
wild  kind.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  worms 
fed  on  the  while  mulberry,  shrink  less  before  Ibcy 
brt^in  :o  spin;  and  they  spin  larger  cocoons,  com- 
posed of  n  coarser  and  stronger  fibre,  with  less 
gain  tLan  those  worms  which  are  fed  on  the  wild 
mulberry.  The  silk  made  from  our  wild  mulberry 
lias  0  ten  been  admired  for  the  fineness  of  its  fibre; 
but  tliis  fineness,  with  the  gum  altaclicd  to  it,  cer- 
tainly renders  it  more  ditTicult  to  reel,  and,  in  tny 
opiiiiin,  does  not  add  to  its  value  after  it  is  reeled. 
I  onl'  mean  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  I  consi- 
der 'hat  there  is  an  inconsiderable  diirerence  be- 
twcrn  the  two  kinds,  and  the  white  is  entitled  to 
the  irefeTence. 

Q.  3.  On  what  sized  trees,  and  in  what  age,  and 
state  of  the  foliage,  do  you  gather  for  your  worms? 
.'i  While  the  worms  are  young,  I  feed  with  the 
mos  tender  leaves.  These  may  be  found  most  plen- 
tiliily  on  young  trees.  They,  however,  may  be 
procured  from  the  fresh  growing  shoots  of  old  trees. 
As  the  worms  increase  in  age,  I  give  them  older 
leaves,  or  rather  old  and  young  gathered  promis- 
cuously, until  after  their  last  cast,  when  I  aim  to 
feed  them  wholly,  if  they  can  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured, with  full  grown  leaves,  taken  i>om  trees  of 
some  age.  As  it  regards  the  trees,  after  they  are 
three  years  old,  they  may  be  moderately  picked 
without  injury.  Very  close  picking,  and  that  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  check  their  growth;  but  when 
the  growth  of  the  tree  is  not  an  object,  this  may 
be  repeated  several  times,  during  the  same  sum- 
mer, and  a  new  foliage  will  immediately  succeed 
the  loss  of  the  old. 

Q.  4.  How  do  you  manage  your  worms  while  in 
a  state  of  feeding. 
.VJ  I  li.-i'.p  the  worms  on  .<J\pJves.  or  on  li;^ht 
frames,  three  and  a  half  feet  square,  filled  with 
basket  splits,  and  then  covered  with  some  kind  of 
strong  paper.  These  are  put  up  in  form  of  shelves. 
I  aim  to  give  the  worms  at  all  times  as  much  food 
as  they  will  cat,  and  never  give  it  in  less  than  three 
meals,  often  iu  six  or  eight  meals  a  day.  I  have 
the  litter  removed  from  them  at  least  often  enough 
to  prevent  its  becoming  mouldy  or  offensive.  When 
the  weather  is  warm,  they  have  a  free  circulation 
of  air. 

I  have  sometimes  set  them  to  spinning  on  hedges, 
erected  according  to  the  French  and  Italian  mode; 
but  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  use  oak  bush- 
es, having  large  leaves,  and  which  should  be  cut 
three  or  four  weeks  before  wanted,  that  the  leaves 
may  become  dry  and  curled. 

Q.  5.  Is  it  known  that  the  silk  worm  will  feed 
on  any  thing  beside  the  mulberry,  so  as  to  make 
cocoons? 

A.  It  is  said  the  silk  worm  will  feed  on  the  dan- 
delioo.  I  know  It  will  feed  on  lettuce,  when  it  can- 
not get  better  food.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
often  useful  to  silk  raisers.  When  mulberry  leaves 
fail,  by  frost  or  otherwise,  lettuce  may  be  fed  to 
young  worms  until  mulberry  leaves  can  be  procur- 
ed. Probably,  there  is  no  valuable  substitute  for 
the  mulberry  leaf,  which  is  not  much  to  be  regret- 
led,  as  few  trees  are  more  easily  raised,  and  fur- 
nish leaves  sooner,  and  more  abundantly,  than  the 


Q.  6.  What  process  do  you  follow,  in  preparing 
i^.  -2.  Do  you  feed  on  the  wild  black  mulberry,  or  '  the  cocoons,  and  in  preparing  the  eggs  for  the  com- 

I  ing  year,   and   how   often  do  you  batch   feeding 
worms  in  the  same  year? 

A.  Such  part  of  my  cocoons  as  cannot  be  reeled 
immediately,  and  are  not  wanted  fur  seed,  I  pre 


on  the  Italian  white,  or  both? 

A.  I  have  fed  my  worms  principals  on  our  indi 
genous  red  mulberry,  (a  variety  very  common  here, 
which  bears  black  fruit,)  but  not  so  much  by  choice 


M  out  of  necessity.     I  have  but  few  white  mulberry  |  pare  for  keeping,  by  exposing  them  repeatedly  to 
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till'  hi'at  of  th"!  mill  day  'U'l.  'l'hi»  will  ciltiinly 
kill  the  clirysali-,  roiiiamcil  wilbin  thr  curoon.— 
Hut  if  cloudy  W'-.iilii-r  prevents  lh»  uie  of  these 
means,  up  to  lieir  the  liiiie  111'!  moth«  nrr  ixpcclcil 
out,  I  either  »l<im  or  hake  IlK'm  in  the  inainier 
commonly  recoiiiiiii'ndnl  In  Ihn  8<!Vi'ral  lrtalisr»  nn 
silk  raising.  But  I  prefer  the  mm.  It  leaves  thi; 
cocoons  bettor  and  liandMiiuer.  .My  method  is  to 
expose  them  to  the  sun,  lliinly  sprcHd  on  plank, 
sheets,  nr  blank  Is.  If  the  cocoons  am  to  be  kopt 
a  long  limo,  [  roiiliipie  friquently  to  expose  tliCm 
to  the  sun,  to  dry  the  dead  Insect  I'unl.iinrd  within 
them.  Th«se  cocoons  seUrled  for  seed,  are  kept 
where  most  convenient,  until  the  mnlhs  he^in  to 
come  from  them.  I  put  the  maths  on  alieels  of  p.i- 
per,  which  arc  spread  in  boxes  on  shch'cs,  the  floor, 
or  where  most  convenient,  on  wliirh  they  lay  their 
eggs.  On  each  sheet  of  paper  coiil.iining  eggs,  I 
write  the  day  and  month  Ihcy  were  laid,  then  roll 
them  loosely  to;;ether,  and  keep  ihem  cither  in  a 
cool  room  or  ctll.ir  until  wanlcil  the  next  season. 
A  cool  cellar  will  seldom  keep  the  eggs  from  hatch- 
ing later  than  until  about,  the  first  of  June  the  fol- 
lowing year.  .Such  tggs  as  I  wish  to  kec|)  Liter,  I 
remove  early  in  the  spring  into  a  dry  and  cool 
place  in  an  ice  house.  I  cannot  sny  certainly,  how 
often  I  should  wish  to  have  fresh  crops  of  worms 
halclud.  were  I  doing  business  more  extensively; 
but  probably  every  six  or  eight  ilays  through  the 
summer.  Last  year  I  had  silk  worms  cuiislaiilly  ia 
feeding  from  the  -JOth  of  April  until  after  the  '20th 
of  October. 

'I'herc  are  considerable  advantages  in  having  the 
worms  of  several  different  ages  in  the  same  esta- 
blishment. One  advantige  is,  the  same  room  and 
shelves  will  hold  abundantly  more  worms  at  the 
same  time,  without  being  crowded.  A  room  and 
shelves  which  will  barely  accommodate  one.  han- 
dred  thousand  full  grown  worms,  will  better  aceoiB- 
modate  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  consialing 
of  four  or  five  different  ages,  provided  each  age  or 
parcel  are  about  equal  in  number,  and  are  hatched 
at  about  seven  or  eight  days  apart.  Another  ad- 
vantage is,  the  same  numlicr  of  hands,  Hith  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  will  make  more  silk,  and 
do  it  with  less  trouble  and  perplexity,  than  when 
the  whole  crop  of  worms  are  of  the  same  age  and 
all  spin  at  the  same  time.  When  silk  worms  are 
young,  they  are  extremely  small,  and  they  require 
but  little  room,  little  food,  and  little  atlcnlion.  All 
the  food  they  consume,  up  to  the  time  they  are  six- 
teen days  old,  would  not  make  more  than  one  meal 
for  them  when  full  grown:  consequently,  when  the 
whole  crop  of  worms  are  of  the  same  age,  there  is 
at  first  but  little  to  do;  but  for  a  few  of  ihc  last 
days  they  will  eat  voraciously,  must  all  be  removed 
and  cleaned  frequently,  and  all  set  to  spinning  at 
the  same  time.  So  mueh  to  do  at  the  same  lime, 
creates  a  hurry  and  perplexity  which  must  frequent- 
ly eventuate  in  a  loss  for  the  want  of  time  to  do  all 
that  is  required.  Such  was  my  experience  last  year 
in  a  crop  of  worms,  all  of  the  same  age,  which 
made  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pounds  of  co- 
coons.   They   would  have  made  more,  had  they 

been  better  attended  for  a  few  of  the  last  days. 

When  the  worms  are  of  different  ages,  the  labour 
required  is  more  equalized.  A  part  of  Ihem  will 
constantly  he  of  the  age  to  require  considerable  at- 
tention. But  this  parcel  will  he  so  small,  the  hands 
will  have  spare  time  to  attend  to  Ihe  younger  p.ii^ 
eels.  I  would  not  be  understood,  that  I  keep  wornu 
of  all  ages,  and  ipituiing  irorms  too,  on  the  same  slielf. 
I  have  certain  shelves  allotted  to  each  parcel,  dur- 
ing a  certain  age;  and  others  exclusively  for  them 
to  spin  on.  I  begin  with  fresh  hatched  worms, 
placed  on  the  shelve  allotted  to  worms  of  thai  age. 
After  their  first  east,  I  pass  them  to  the  shelf  al- 
lotted to  the  next  age,  and  again  supply  the  first 
shelf  with  fresh  hatelicd  worms.  In  this  manner  I 
continue,  through  the  whole  season,  to  bring  young 
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worms  on  to  llie   (irst  sticlvcs,  and   pass  them   on, 
until  they  reach  the  spinning  shelves,  Crom  which 
the  cocoons  are  removed,  to  make  room   for   the 
next   succeeding   parcel.     I    believe   this   mode    ol 
raising  silk  is  somewhat  new,  and  may  not  be  ap- 
proved of  by  those   nho  think   we  should  strictly 
follow  the  plans  laid  down  by  the  French  and  Ita- 
lian writers.     Probably,  this"  is  not  the  best  mode 
in  Italy  and  France.     But  1  am  sure  it  will  succeed 
well  in  this  section  of  the  world.     In  18-2i),  I  raised 
three  crops  of  worms,  and   there  was  about  one 
month   between   each  crop,  which   made    the   last 
crop  late.     In  18i7,  I  had  worms   in  feeding  from 
the  iOlh  of  April  until  frost  came  late  in  October; 
all  which  were  heulthy,  and  made  jood  cocoons,  not 
materially  aHccted  by  the  dillerence  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air,  or  time  of  the  season   in  which 
they  were  made.    Then,  why  not  continue  to  feed 
the  silk  worms  through  the  summer,  and  constant- 
ly have  them  of  several  ages?     It  has  been  suppos- 
ed it  will  be   attended   with   more  trouble  than  the 
common  method.     But  this  is  certainly  a  mistake. 
A"ain,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  spiniiini;  worms 
may  be  disturbed   by  the  eating  worms,  while  spin- 
ning their  cocoons.     But  as  my  plan,  rightly  under- 
stood, is  to  have,  certain  shelves  f.xebisiveUj  allotted  to 
the  spinniiis;  worms,  this  must  also  be  a  mistake. — 
See  the  Secretary's  Manual  on  ifie  growth  and  ma- 
nufacture of  silk,  p.  117. 

It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  silk  worms  are 
affected  by  change  of  climate;  that  when  removed 
to  a  warmer  or  colder  climate,  they  will  not  do  so 
well  until  after  three  or  four  genoratinns;  and  that 
the  eggs  from  worms  which  have  been  raised  for 
many  generations  in 


A.  We  wind  or  reel  our  silk  in  the  manner  di- 
rected in  the  several  treatises  lately  published  on 
silk  raising.  We  have  a  reel  made  after  a  plan 
found  in  an  old  French  Encyclopaedia.  It  takes 
two  threads  at  a  time,  and  has  a  traversing  bar  to 
spread  the  threads  equally  on  the  reel.  Our  dyeing 
is  somewhat  in  the  domestic  way,  and  not  worth 
detailing. 

The  above  answers  to  your  queries,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  are  given  in  too  much  haste.  At  a  period 
of  moie  leisure,  I  might  have  gone  more  intodetail, 
and  perhaps  have  made  my  ansvvers  more  aocepta- 
ble.     But  the  facts  would  be  the  same  as  now  given, 


without  losing  its  power  of  vegetating,  if  it  be  kept 
dry  and  the  eyes  or  buds  are  uninjured.  It  should, 
as  speedily  as  possible  after  its  arrival  in  the  United 
Slates,  be  dispatched  to  some  of  the  southern  ports 
for  distribution:  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  St.  Marks, 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Mary's,  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton, would  be  the  most  proper.  The  revenue  cuU, 
ters  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury  depirt- 
nient,  might,  no  doubt,  without  injury  to  the  pi  ic 
service,  assist  in  di.^seminating  specimens  of  -'  ■  il 
cane  at  such  places  as  our  vessels  of  war  seN: m 
eiiter.  Perhaps  our  consuls  abroad  might  aid  uiir 
naval  officers  in  collecting  the  descriptions  of  cane 


I 


and  I  preferred  giving  them  in  this  hasty  manner,  |  best  adapted  to  our  climate;  and  in  hopes  of  oh- 


to  delaying  the  answer  to  your  letter. 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  &c.       j 
SETH  MILLINGTON. 
Rev.  Timothy  Flint. 


the  cool  spring  months,  will 

not  make  worms  suitable  for  our  dry,  hot  summer 

months.     Possibly  there  may  be  some  truth  in  these 

remarks.     My  experiments,  as  yet,  ^ive  little  light 

on  the  subject.    But  even  admitting  that  silk  worms 

are  thus  allected  by  change  of  climate,  yet  my  plan 

obviates  the  apprehended  evil.     It  will  be  observed 

above,  that  I   write  on   each  sheet  of  paper  con- 

lainin"  the  eggs  the  time  in  which  the  eggs  were 

Itid     "This  shows   me  the  time   the   parent  insect 

existed,  and  enables  me  to  bring  their  oflspnng  into 

existence  at  the  same  time  the  following  year— 

This  plan,  followed  a  few  years,  will  produce  sev-e- 

ral  varieties  of  silk  worms,  some  one  ol  which  will  be 

suitable  for  each  monlh  during  the  summer.    I  have 

raised  many   worms  which   hatched  out  the  same 

season  the  eggs  were  laid.     But  this   hatching  is 

.renerally  only  partial,  and  cannot  he  depended  on 

for  succeedi.ig  crops,  unless  by  continuing  to  breed 

from  those  which  show  the  greatest  disposition  to 

hatch,  we  can  produce  a  variety  of  the  silk  worm 

which  will  more   readily  hatch    repeatedly  during 

the  same  season.     'Ihis  I  am  trying  to  eflect      My 

remarks  on  the  raising  of  several  crops  of  silk  the 

same  season,  are  more  exten.led,  because  1  believe 

it  is  the  mode  best  adapted  to  these  western  states. 

Here   rich  uncultivated  lands  are  cheap  and  abun- 

dant.'and  can  easily  be  covered  with  the  white  niul 

berry      Our  summers  are  uniformly  warm,  and  vc- 

iretalion,  the  haves  of  the   mulberry  in  parliculiir, 

puts  forth  luvurianllv  for  more  than  five  months  in 

the  year      NVe  therefore   can   easily  provide   lor  a 

nlentifi>l  s'lPI'I.V  <>''  f"""!  ''"''  """-  "''"'''■  ='""'"1'=''  *'^"- 
son  and  will  then  certainly  lind  it  our  interest  to 
realize  the  profits  of  several  years  in  one  summer. 

U  7.  What  is  the  lustre  of  your  silk,  comparing 
that  of  the  wild  with  the  Italian  mulberry,  and  both 
with  F,nglish  and  French  silk. 

A  I  am  conhdcnt  that  the  American  silk,  from 
either  kind  of  mulberry,  is  not  deficient  in  lustre, 
while  in  its  natural  stale;  but  is  greatly  dcprivc.l  of 
its  lustre  by  the  process  used  to  remove  the  gum 
and  colouring  matter  attached  to  it.  Were  it  an 
object,  the  lustre  might  be  retained. 

Q.  8.  How  do  you  wind  it?  Uo  you  dye  it  in  the 
domestic  way? 


taining  co-operation  in  both  quarters,  I  shall  send  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  the  State  and  Treasury  de- 
partments. ' 

I  annex  a  list  of  places  where  varieties  of  the 
cane  may  certainly,  or  probably  he  procured;  where 
at  least  it  should  be  inquired  for,  and  whence  it 
may  be  brought  with  more  or  less  facility  to  the 
United  States.  Some  of  these  ports,  it  is  true,  ;ire 
seldom  visited  by,  our  public  ships;  but  of  th  ise 
thus  situated  many  are  frequented  by  our  raerrh ml 
vessels,  and  have  resident  American  consuls  or 
commercial  agents,  who  might  readily  be  induced 
to  lend  their  valuable  assistance  to  this  desirable 
object. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

With  the  highest  respect. 

Your  most  humble  serv'f,     • 

JOS.  M.  WHITE. 
Hon.  Sam'l  L.  Southard,  ) 
Secretary  of  the  JSTavy.      I 


SUGAR  CANE. 
[We  have  been  favoured  by  a  friend  with  copies 
of  letters  addressed  by  the  Hon.  Jos.  M.  White,  the 
vigilant  representative  of  the  interests  of  Florida  in 
Congress,  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  State  and  Kavy 
Departments.  It  would,  doubtless,  serve  the  erd  in 
view,  if.some  of  the  commercial  papers  would  oopy 
them;  as  they  wouUI,  in  that  case,  more  assuredly 
fall  under  the  eye  of  masters  of  merchant  ships,] 

Sir,  House  of  RepresciUatives,  Dec,  1828. 

The  instructions  heretofore  given  to  our  naval 
officers  abroad  touching  the  collection  of  useful 
seeds  and  plants,  will  no  doubt  be  attended  with 
the  happiest  effects  upon  our  national  agriculture. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  them  for  their  zeal  and  in- 
dustry in  the  execution  of  these  orders;  and  the  fJs  of  Places  ichere  i-arieties  of  Cane  may  cerlainii 
eagerness    with    which   our   farmers  and    planters'  or  probably  be  procured. 

avail  themselves  of  the  liberality  of  the  govern-;  .\lgiers; Alexandria;BuenosAyres;Canaries;Cai 
ment  in  distributing  the  germs  of  rich  or  useful '((„;  Cyprus;  Candia;  Calcutta;  Cape  of  Good  Hopi 
products  thus  obtained,  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  Oeuta;  Damietta;  Gibraltar;  Havana;  Isle  of  Franci 
enterprise,  activity  and  intelligence  of  that  valua- 1  v^le  of  Bourbon;  Japan;  Juan  Fernandez;  MontevI 
ble  class  of  citizens.  Ljeo;   Madeira;   Mogadore;   Malta;   New    Hollan' 

Permit  me,  in  connection   with   this  subject,  to  (- 
o,.n  jour  uitt.icioii  lu,  anu  solicli  your  gooifollices 
in  favour  of  a  new  source  of  agricultural  riches, 
which  is  rapidly  rising  into  consequence. 

The  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  cannot  have 
escaped  your  notice.  Its  great  and  growing  impor- 
tance asa  staple  of  southern  agriculture,  and  the 
strong  probabillly  there  is  that  imlividual  skill  and 
enterprise,  judiciously  aided  and  encouraged  by 
government,  will,  at  no  distant  period,  not  only 
supply  our  own  consumption,  but  enable  us  to  be- 
come exporters  of  sugar,  entitle  it  to  the  favour 
and  assistance  of  your  department. 

Heretofore  there  have  been  but  few  varieties  of 

sugar  cane  cultivated  in   this  country,  and   those 

ncipally  introduced   from  low  lalitudos.     There 
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is  reason  to  believe  that  advantages  would  be  de- 
rived from  naturalizing  others  to  be  brought  from 
regions  between  'JO  and  n'j",  and  therefore  already 
partially  acclimated.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  plants,  as  well  as  animals,  gradually  adapt 
Ibemselves  to  changes  of  temperature,  but  with  the 
vegetable  world  the  process  is  a  slow  one;  and  in 
(•very  successive  ellbrt  we  should  avail  ourselves  of 
whatever  vantage  ground  may  have  been  previous- 
ly gained.  *       ' 

Cane  was  formerly,  and  perhaps  still  is,  cultivat- 
ed in  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus.  It  grows  in 
Egypt,  at  the  Cape  of  Gooil  Hope.  In  Spain,  at  the 
Canaries,  and  in  various  places  in  A.^ia,  Africa, 
America,  and  perhaps  Europe,  whence  it  might  be 
introduced  into  the  United  States,  with  the  laircst 
prospect  of  increasing  the  productions  of  our  soil, 
adding  to  the  national  wealth,  and  multiplying  the 
comforts  of  our  citizens. 

Cane  for  seed,  may  be  preserved  a  long  time, 


Rhodes;  Rlo.lanniro;  Sauius,  Sicilyj  Suez;  Smyrna; 
"^anglers;  Tripoli;  Tunis;  Valparaiso. 

Sir,  floiise  of  Represenlatirts,  Dec.  18-J8. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  my  If  I- 
ter  to  the  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  th«Navy,  asking  his 
attention  to  an  object  of  some  interest  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  our  southern  country.  Allow  me  to  beg  your 
favourable  consideration  of  it  also.  Permit  me  fur- 
ther to  suggest,  that  our  consuls  might  i"uder  an 
acceptable  public  service,  by  transmitting  an  ac- 
count of  such  imjirovements  in  the  fabrication  of 
sugar  as  may  have  fallen  under  their  observafnn 
during  their  residence  abroad:  a  service  which  the, 
interest  they  feel  in  the  prosperity  of  our  common 
country  would,  no  doubt,  induce  them  readily  to 
render  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  am,  kc.  JOS.  M.  WHITE. 

Hon.  H.  Clay. 


BREAD  STUFFS— SUGAR,  &c 
"Diilcrcnt  birds  of  difl'orcnt  kinds, 
Dilferent  men  of  did'ercnt  minds." 
Mr.  Skinner,  Campbell's  Slalion,  T.  Dec.  15,  1828 

Sir, — I  perceive  by  your  paper,  the  Farmer,  thai 
there  has  been  a  considerable  rise  in  bread  sluffj 
which  I,  although  a  farmer,  am   sorry   to  see,  be 
lieving  it  will  be  of  very  little  advantage  to  the  na 
tion;  it  will  cause  more  goods  to  be  imported,  aniT 
do  some  injury  to  the  home  manufactures.     In  Eu- 
rope many,  very  many  will  suffer  on  account  of  i' 
If  it  would  briog  us  some  of  their  gold  in  exchan: 
to  enable  us  to  make  it  the  basis  of  our  currency . 
it  might  be  of  some  use;  but  I  think  it  will  only  (>e 
the  cause  of  more  calicoes  being  imported,  and  ar- 
ticles of  that  kind,  which   is  a   poor  exchange  for 
the  sufferings  it  will  cause  even  here.     I  wisih  Ihat 
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he  Imrrfl  of  flour  may  not  exceed  six  liollar;.;  Ibal 
dlie  pound  of  f  otion  ii'i.ty  never  exceed  twelve  «nd 
iiie  hiiir  cents— tlieii  "ill  Hie  making  of  Kiigar  in- 
•reasc,  as  will  the  phiiiliiii;  of  tlic  vine  and  olive,  the 
■aijing  of  .slii'e|i,  and  it  ni;>y  also  cause  consider- 
ihle  attention  to  the   mulberry  and  the  silk  worm: 

lut  raise  the  barrel  of  Hour  to  from  eiyht  to  ten 
lolUrs,  the  pound  of  cotton  to  fifteen  or  tivcniy 
•enl*.  and  the  sugar  cane,  the  vine,  the  mulberry 
iiid  the  silk  worm  will  bo  measurably  forcotten. — 
Should  the  exrlionpe  with  Kntcland  come  to  be  -ii 
lo  J  |ier  rent,  in  our  f.ivour,  then  I  should  think  the 

i.ilion  was  gaining  by  il;  but  the  niiserv  amongst 

he  poor  of  England  will  be  extreme.  We  will, ol 
course,  gain  by  the  misery  of  others,  but  in  the  end 
will  be  sullercrs  by  il;  for  the  culture  of  the  woad, 

ndigo  and  niaddtr  plant,  so  essential  for  our  manu- 
facturers, will  also  be  neglected  by  bread  stufl's 
being  increased  in  value.  So  that,  on  the  whole, 
onlv  that  none,  or  at  least  as  few  as  possible  might 
sufi'or,  I  wish  that  Kngland  never  may  buy  a  bar- 
rel of  beef  or  llour  from  us.  i'rotect  the  labour  of 
iHir  people  here,  and  you  will  raise  up  a  better  and 
steadier  market  for  bread  stufTs,  than  that  caused 
by  the  casual  sullering  from  bad  crops  in  Europe, 
w'hich  happen  about  once  every  seven  or  eight 
years.  SAMUEL  MARTIN. 
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ON  SHIFTING  CATTLE. 
J.  S.  Skin.k-er,  Esii.  I'hiladeliihia,  Xor.  26,  1628. 

Sir, — I  do  not  know  that  any  writer  in  your  pa- 
per has  remarked  on  the  astonishing  eflect  produc- 
ed by  shifling  cattle  from  lands  of  poor  quality  and 
short  feed,  to  those  of  fertile  soil  and  rich  grasses. 
My  experience  is  worth  something  on  this  point, 
and  I  wish  to  put  it  on  record  for  the  beneljt  of  my 
countrymen. 

In  July,  lS-20,  my  farm  being  overstocked  ivith 
sheep,  1  sold  sixty  of  the  poorest  quality,  the  small,, 
diseased  ones,  lor  one  dollar  per  head,  to  a  genlle- 
iiian  living  about  five  miles  from  roe.  Our  la.id 
was  quite  difTerent  in  its  quality.  Mine  was  a  Inin, 
worn-out  soil,  producing  nothing  hut  rye;  his  was 
high  and  very  rich  land,  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  while  clover.  At  the  next  season  of 
shearing,  I  took  pains  to  be  at  bis  pen.  The  whole 
sixty  sheep  purchased  of  me  had  lived  through  the 
winter;  their  produce  per  head  was  four  pounds  of 
clean  washed  wool,  abo«t  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  'he  preceding  year;  and  their  weight  (but 
this  last  was  conjecture,)  was  double  to  what  it  was 
when  purchased  of  me.  He  has  at  various  times 
since  purchased  the  refuse  of  my  flock,  and  his  ex- 
ample lias  been  imitated  by  his  neighbours  in  both 
cases  with  the  same  success.  I  have  old  worn-out 
ewes  renovated  by  this  shift  from  scanty  to  luxu- 
riant pastures. 

The  same  effects  result  from  shifting  the  pasture 
of  neat  cattle  and  horses.  In  18^4, 1  purchased  a 
pair  of  little  oxen;  one  was  eight  years  old,  and 
the  other  his  elder  by  six  months.  'I'hcy  were  ad- 
judged to  possess  a  capacity  for  weighing  when 
fatted — the  one  700  lbs.,  the  other  775  lbs.  They 
weie  taken  into  my  cow  pastures,  which,  though  a 
thin  soil,  were  considerably  better  than  that  ihr-y 
had  been  reared  on,  their  living  having  been  hither- 
to very  bad,  and  food  meagre.  I  gave  them  mv 
customary  allowance  to  woiking  oxen,  and  used 
them  much  in  the  yoke.  They  never  had  an  car 
of  corn,  nor  root,  from  the  time  I  purchased  them 
till  their  death.  I  kept  them  two  years.  In  the 
month  of  September,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  beef, 
I  gave  them  some  corn  blades  and  pumpkins  for  six 
weeks,  and  they  were  sold  to  the  butcher.  One  of 
them  weighed  b90,  the  other  976  lbs.  They  were 
not  fat;  one  of  them  having  but  tiO,  the  other  78  lbs. 
of  lalluw.  If  (hose  who  reside  on  the  rich  soils  of 
Pennsylvania  will  buy,  every  two  years,  from  the 
ttarved   herds   of  New  Jersey,  they   will   realize 


more   proGt  than   by  any  other   mode  of   raikiiii; 
to'k.  T.  J.  u. 


l..\RCii:  C.tTTI.e  AND  LlREKAl,  PllC.MIl'.MS. 

John  L.  Boylston,  Es<i.  of  Princeton,   Mass.   ex 
hibiird  at  the  last  cattle  show  at  Urighlon,  cattle  of 
the  following  description,  among  oliiers: 
One  pair  of  two  years  old  stcori,  of  the 

llolderness  breed,  which  weighed        2J.')  I  lbs. 
One   bull,  only    14   months  old,  which 
obtained  tha  lirst  premium  in  ltj'2t>, 

'vcighed 1014  lbs. 

The  amount  of  premiums  which  have  been  award- 
ed to  the  above  naned  gentleman  this  year,  lor  his 
line  stock  exhibited  at  \^■oTccstcr  and  llrighton, 
including  his  premium  for  butter,  is  |^I74.'20. 

[A".  E.  fiirmir. 


HORTICT7IiTX7B.XI. 


FRUIT— N.CAROLINA  RESOURCES,  &c. 
J.  S.  Skikner,  Esq.  Raleigh,  A".  C.,  Jan.  1,  1829 

Sir, — The  speculations  of  others,  which,  through 
yoir  favour,  sometimes  find  a  place  in  tlie  useful 
columns  of  your  widely  circulating  journal,  em- 
boldens me  to  offer  the  following  suggestions  on 
fruit  trees  in  this  climate.  In  the  hope  that  if  you 
Ibinlc  proper,  you  will  place  them  before  your 
readers. 

F.-om  the  year  178()  to  the  present  date,  I  have 
bcc.i  an  importer  of  fruit  trees,  chiefly  from  the 
extensive,  and,  I  might  almost  add,  in  point  of  utili- 
ty,^whWc  or  national  garden  of  the  Messrs.  Princes, 
of  Flushing,  Long  Island. 

The  first  fruits  I  imported  were  the  apple,  pear, 
peich,  cherry,  and  plum,  all  these,  too,  o(  the  best 
fciiide.and  such  as  were  highly  spoken  of  in  the  ca- 
l.ilogue  then  circulated.  I'hey  have  been  planted 
for  these  many  years  on  the  south  side  of  a  north 
garden  paling,  of  the  common  kind,  viz:  made  out 
of  saw-mill  stuff.  To  be  laconic — Ihey  have  not 
done  well,  and  seem  to  sutler  from  the  climate. — 
They  were  placed  in  a  walk,  because  such  fiuit 
trees  as  were  so  situated,  as  plums,  cherries.  Sec. 
had  been  observed  to  do  best.  Some  apricots  which 
came  on  with  the  other  trees,  (and  which  I  omitted 
to  mention,)  turned  out  belter  than  any  of  the 
others;  and  sometimes,  when  the  spring  was  fa- 
vourable, (which  is  about  once  in  every  two  or  three 
years,)  we  have  gathered  some  pretty  fair  fruit. — 
The  other  trees  have  been  soaped,  and  the  grass 
and  turf  kept  clean  from  around  them,  and  all 
those  other  matters  deemed  essential — but  it  won't 
all  do. 

This  section  of  North  Carolina  in  which  I  re- 
side, and  which  is  computed  to  be  somewhat  cen- 
tral, abounds  in  good  (tM,  particularly  in  excellent 
peiches;  in  fact,  North  Carolina  would  seem  to  be 
almost  the  native  country  of  the  peach,  for  notwilh- 
stmding  the  ruilest  culture,  they  flourish  and  pro- 
duce finely.'  Some  of  our  planters  and  farmers 
have  not  "orchards,"  but  small  plantations  of  Ibis 
kind  of  fruit  trees;  and  where  one  goes  upon  one 
kind  of  fruit  altogether,  I  do  not  know  of  a  happier 
selection  that  could  be  made  than  the  peach.  Its 
juices,  distilled,  make  an  excellent  brandy — and 
one  which,  in  some  degree,  has  peculiar  qualities. 

Some  of  the  upper  counties  of  North  Carolina 
have  almost  as  good  fruit  as  any  part  of  the  north 
crn  slates.  I  mention  this  fact,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  knoicn.  In  fact,  the  resources  of  the  state, 
as  yet,  are  in  no  wise  properly  developed;  and  those 
that  are,  are  not  extensively  enough  known;  should 
Ihey  ever  be,  she  will  take  an  important  political, 
fiscal,  scientific,  and  numerical  stand.  I  am  happy 
to  mention  just  now,  that  an  enterprising  company 
of  the  town  of  Newbern,  have  purchased  a  "small 
and  suitable  steam  boat,"  [or  plying  on  the  river 


'in  thill  place  through  Ihi  and 

•  • •>  creek   C.iiial"  lo   the   Ioimi  ..,   ■>.  .mibrl. 

HiMulorl  is  B  beuiitiful  aite,  x'niark;il>ly  hralihy,  ad- 
mitting vrstels  of  any  hurthrn.  In  linn  raie,  il 
must  Kperdily  Bttaiii  an  importance  ul  least  ii/ual  In 
Ibat  of  Cliarleblon,  and  Ncwbi-rn  will  be  the  dcpo 
bite  town  for  it.  It  U  conu-mplalrd  lo  make  a  rail- 
road from  the  capital,  Ualtifih.to  the  Litter  place. 

I  design  sending  you  shortly  some  fine  fruit  of  a 
kind  which  originaleil  in  this  iit«te,  culled  the  "Old- 
field  apple,"  because  Ihey  were  propagated  from  a 
tree  found  in  a  ilfsi-tted  old  field,  and  which  was 
probably  from  the  ?eed. 

A  NoKTH  Carolina  Subscribeu. 


SILK  WORMS. 
Mr.  Skinnkr,  VamiibtU's  Sinlion,  T.  Dec.  lb,  18i8. 

Sir, — It  appears  to  ine  that  by  introducing  the 
planting  of  some  mulberry  trees  and  raising  some 
silk  worms  at  all  schools  or  academies  where  young 
ladies  are  educated,  would  be  Ihe  best  means  of  in- 
troducing the  raising  of  Ihe  silk  worm  and  making 
silk  that  can  be  thought  of.  I  hope  some  of  your 
female  correspondents  will  make  some  remarks  on 
it  through  Ihe  medium  of  Ihe  American  Farmer. 
SA.MUEL  MARTIN. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  SAND 
In  propagating  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  from  cut- 

(iHgs  of  Ihepi.     By  Mr.  Tuomas  Haines,  (f  Oun- 

dle,  J\'orthamplonsltire. 

"'l'he_fintst  while  sand  is  superlatively  useful  lo  au- 
tumnal planted  cnllings  of  the  more  tender  ccrgreens 
atid slirubs.  In  the  business  of  planting  cuttings  of 
these  underhand-glasses,  in  Ihe  autumn,  as  well  as 
Ihe  more  hardy  green-house  phtnts,  such  as  myrtles, 
faschia,  ruses,  cistuses,  jjerraander,  &.C.,  no  unmixed 
soil  whatever  can  be  found  lo  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  _/mes<  tr/ii(e  su;ii/;  as  cuttings  planted 
therein  will  be  far  more  secure  from  mouldiness 
Ihroughout  the  autumnal  and  winter  seasons;  du- 
ring which  times,  the  pots  in  vvhich  Ihey  aie  plant- 
ed, ge.ierally  remain  standing  up  to  their  rims  in 
Ihe  common  ground,  as  the  greatest  preservative 
from  frost;  but  in  which  situation  they  are  more 
exposed  to  the  ill  effects  of  damp,  than  if  standing 
on  the  surface. 

"Although  but  little  more  than  a  knot,  or  a  swel- 
ling protuberance,  at  the  fool  of  each  cutting,  can 
be  effected,  during  the  first  autumn;  yet,  on  the  ad- 
vance of  ■•spring,  they  will  early  make  roots,  even 
without  the  addition  of  any  other  soil  or  article  lo 
promote  their  growth;  and  which  young  plants,  be- 
ing potted  off,  or  transplanted  in  some  way,  as  soon 
as  they  have  formed  sullicieni  roots;  immense  f/uo/i- 
tities,  from  these  small  cullings,  may  be  thus  annually 
propagated,  by  the  help  of  the  full  sized  single  hand- 
gla.-.ses!  'I'his  process,  however,  will  not  extend  to 
any  other  description  of  plants  than  the  evergreens. 

"In  the  propagation  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  al- 
luded to  by  lliis  (irocess,  il  roust  be  recollected,  that 
the  sand  is  to  be  consiilercd  as  no  farther  essential, 
than  to  strike  or  promote  growth  in  the  cuttings, 
sufficient  for  transplantation;  as,  on  their  being  re- 
moved into  another  situation,  in  the  next  stage  of 
the  process,  a  mixture  of  suitable  soil,  with  a  pro- 
portion of  sand  only,  will  he  requisite.  , 

"We  are  not  asserliiig  thai  yellnw  sand  will  not 
equally  apply  in  both  case",  of  planting  cuttings  of 
hardy  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  both  by  summer- 
planting,  in  the  open  exposure,  and  autumn  plant- 
ing, under  hand-glRsses;  but  in  all  the  experiments 
we  have  witnessed,  and  throughout  Ihe  whole  of 
our  own  practice,  ieAi<c  sand,  where  it  could  be  ob- 
tained, has  been  invariably  applied,  and  most  suc- 
cessfully. 

"When  we  reflect,  that  moiiUiiKM  is  the  chief 
annoyance  to  cuttings  of  almost  every  description 
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when  plaiilcJ  under  iimiil  gUsscs;  every  |UO[)>i;;ati)r 
shoulfl  strenuously  jiiard  against  it:  iiml  we  know 
of  nothin^so  lilcel>i  to  iliscliarge  wel,  and  prevent  un- 
due retention  of  moislvre,  as  sand  alone;  and  this,  in 
preCercnce  lo  every  oilier  soil  and  com|)ost. 

"There  arc  few  soils  with  which  siuil  cannot  be 
intermingled  lo  llie  greatest  advantiiiie  in  the  va- 
rious other  hranclies  of  horticulture,  as  well  as  In 
the  propapration  of  plants  aud  llowcrs;  it  bcina;  ad- 
mirably adapted,  I'roiii  its  loose  and  open  nature,  lo 
exj).ind  the  pores  of  he.ivier,  more  clu-e,  and  adhe- 
>ive  soils,  thereby  op(  iiing  the  aniire  mass  of  com- 
post, and  rendeiing  it  porous,  and  open  to  the  free 
admission  and  full  expansion  of  the  delicately  line, 
and  thread-like  roots  of  (ilants  and  lluwers;  and  in 
which  we  have  most  salisfiiclorily  wiinessed  its  sin- 
gular and  superior  efficacy!  We  have  known  in  va- 
rious cases,  plants  to  have  been  placed  in  soils  most 
opposite  arid  u(ii;eiii,il  lo  their  natures  and  conslitu- 
lioHS,  and  thereby  early  inclining  lo  decay;  hut 
which  were  speedily  restored  to  their  original  vigor 
and  complexion,  by  a  proper  and  timely  application 
of  white  sand. 

"The  sand  which  has  invariably  been  found  to 
surpass  all  otheis  fur  general  ami  special  purposes 
in  horlicnilure,  is  a  peculiarly  soft  aud  fine  while 
sand,  of  an  unusual  smoothness,  nearly  as  fine  as  flour- 
emery. 

"  VVhcre  none  other  than  the  common  white  sand, 
which  is  unusually  coarse,  can  be  oblaincd,  small 
quantilies  of  the  most  fine  can  be  sifted  out  with  a 
fine  sieve.  [Or  still  bpller  procured  liom  it  by  a 
little  washing  over. — Ed.  Tech.  Rc.p.] 

"Little  argui:ient  can  he  necessary  to  convince 
the  unprejudiced  florist,  gardener,  or  amateur,  of 
the  general  utiliiy  of  suiiable  san<ls  being  mixed 
with  the  more  eold  and  heavier  soiU;  tliereby  ren- 
dering them  o|)';n  and  porous  to  discharge  all  co- 
pious falls  of  riin,  dissolving  snow,  kc,  and  which 
lend  lo  overcharge  adhesive  soils  with  an  undue 
proportion  of  moisture,  and  thereby  to  chill  and 
starve  the  stock  of  plants  and  flowers."    [Tech.  Rep. 

REMARKABr.K  Feci.nditv. — Mr.  Henry  Ilathorn, 
of  JMiddlcbury,  Vl.  raised  last  season  from  one  stock 
of  the  common  field  bean,  91.0  beans. 


KURAXi  BCONOAZ7. 


COTTON  SPINNERS. 
Mr.  SxiNNF.R,  Ortcmborough,  A".  C,  Dtc.  20,  IS28. 

.Sir, —  1  notice  in  several  papers,  information  de- 
sired on  the  subject  of  domestic  colton  spinners. 
There  is  .■\  company  of  young  mechanics  hero,  who 

are  making  simple  machines  of  that  ilescriplion. 

They  are  agents,  or  have  purchased  the  right  of 
making,  from  WilliaMi  lirianl,  who  is  the  palcniee. 
We  have  been  so  often  bit  by  yaidiees,  or  olhers 
who  arc  mere  imposlor.«,  with  pater\t  mills,  wash- 
ing machines,  art  of  tanning,  calholicons,  speeilies, 
&.C.  &c.,  that  we,  like  the  burnt  chilii,  approach  and 
touch  any  thing  called  patent,  wilh  great  caution, 
and  must  sec  them  surecssfully  tried,  before  wr 
venture  lo  purchase.  These  machines  pick,  card 
and  spin  the  colton  lo  the  common  sized  threads, 
all  of  which  is  accomfilished  by  turning  a  crank; 
ami  one  of  six  spindli->,  whii  h  eosis  §l-i5  or  £<;-i(i, 
will  with  ureal  ease  spin,  atlendcd  by  one  common 
bund,  from  twenty  lo  thirty  cnis"  u  day.  'J'hey 
have  only  mad*  ami  pul  In  operatinn  in  this  county 
two  or  llir  ■<•.  The  owners  ar>;  much  pleased  with 
them;  and  they  seem  fully  lo  come  up  lo  the  ile- 
scriplion. A  part  of  the  company  have  eslahlished 
a  shop  in  llaleigh,  N.  C.  BrianI  lives  near  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee;  obtained  his  patent  the  .SOili  of 
September,  18^3.  J.  A.  M. 

[»  (Jtierf— How  much  is  a  cut?  It  is  always  better  to 
employ  terms  in  general  use  and  universally  under- 
stood— pounds  and  ounces. — Ed,] 


(From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser.) 
FLAX. 
The  following  communication  from  F.  Roumage, 
was  laid  before  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture,  at  the  last  meeting,  and  direct- 
ed to  be  published,  that  those  who  may  feel  ii^cliucd 
to  engage  with  him  upon  the  terais  he  proboses, 
may  be  made  acquainted  with  them.  It  i|  well 
known  that  F.  Kouniagc  lias  successfully  prepared 
(lax  during  the  last  three  years,  in  New  Vorjc  and 
New  Jersey,  for  spinning,  without  either  d«w  or 
water  rotting.  His  present  establishment  is  a^  Eli- 
zabethtown.  New  Jersey,  to  which  place  loiters 
may  be  addressed  to  him,  or  at  No.  33,  Grecnkich 
street.  New  York.  His  object  is  to  increas^  bis 
funds,  that  he  may  introduce  the  machinery  linlo 
this  state. 

I3y  order,  WJI.  S.  XVARDER, 

Sec'ry  Phila.  Soc.  for  Prom.  Affic. 
Philadelphia,  12  mo.  (Dec.)  26,  1828. 

ST.^TEMF.NT. 

An  establishment,  working  with  three  machines, 
will  dress,  in  one  year,  the  produce  of  800  tons  flg.x, 
in  its  raw  slate,  as  delivereil  by  the  farmers  when 
the  seed  is  only  thrcbhed  oli'. 
800  tons  flax,  in  its  raw  state,  in  sheaves, 

will  cost,  at  »10,         .         .  .    §8,000  00 

The  labour,  hackling,  rent  of  the  mills, 
repairing,  insurance,  interest  of  the 
capital,  at  7  per  cent,  and  every  possi- 
ble expense,  calculated  on  the  largest 
footing,  as  experienced  in  my  factory,  11,000|00 


J^ 
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19,000(00 


Total  expense. 


800  Ions  produce,  is  700  lbs.  at  least,  per 
ton,  .560,000  lbs.  flax  ready  hackled  for 
rope-makers,  which  has  not,  and  can- 
not have,  any  competition  iti  the  mar- 
ket, for  its  cheapness  and  strength, 
and  sells  daily  at  7,  7i  and  8  cents  per 
pound.  It  makes,  at  7  cents  only,  $39,200  00 

N.  B.— 80  to  90,000  lbs.  tow,  which  sells 
very  well  at  2  cents  per  lb.  are  also 
produced  by  these  800  tons;  but  we 
will  neglect  this  small  object  and  some 
other  little  prufils. 

The  whole  expenses,  for  manufacturing 
these  500,000  lbs.  flax,  being,  as  above 
slated,        ......    19,000  00 


The  nett  profits  will  be,  at  7  cents  only 
per  poimd,  more  than   the  vvhole  capi- 
tal required,       .....    20,000  00 
N.  B. — The  flax  dressed   by  this  new  process,  is 
suitable  for  every  kind  of  bale,  while  or  tarred  ropes, 
and  alter  another   very   plain   preparation,  may  be 
spun  and  worked   into  many  articles.     The  Stales 
of  the  South  use   every  year,  more   than  five  uiil- 
lions  pounds  bale  ropes,  and  a  long  experience  h»s 
proved  that  no  other  matter  can   bear  the  compari- 
son for  this  purpose. 

FUND   WANTED. 

In  Fcbrnary,  March  and  April— For  building  the 
Factory  and  Slore  Houses,  for  iMaciiinery.  TodIs 
of  every  description,  ikcabout  }il2,000  00 

In  July,  August  and  .Seplendier — For  a 
suflicii-nt  supply  of  raw  Flax,  and  one 
half  of  the  dressed  flax  in  the  stores,    18,000  00 


<,2j,000  00 
Three  or  four  thousand  Hollars  less  will  he  waiil- 
eil,  '/  an  citnhtislunent  well  situated,  could  bo  found. 
Every  olher  explanation  lo  be  given  when  re- 
quired, but  the  secret  to  be  kept  by  me  atone.  This 
capital  lo  be  raised  on  lerms  lo  l>e  agreed  between 
the  parlies,  with  an  interest  of  7  per  cent  and  a 
prcmiuni  of on  the  profits. 


(From  the  Albany  Argus.) 

DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  C.VNAI. 

The  public  seem   scarcely  aware  that  a  e  . 

O.VE  HUNDRED  AND  SIX  .MILES  IN  LENGTH,  COmmeni 

ing  at  the  tide  water  near  Kingston,  «nd  termini 
ling  at  Honesdale,  in  Pennsvlvania,  has  been  coo 
pleled  since  July,  1825;  and  that  this  great  woi 
has  been  accomplished  principally  by  the  enlei 
prise  and  perseverance  of  an  indiviilual  compaoj 
As  the  channel  for  conveying  coal  lo  the  aavigabj 
waters  of  the  Hudson,  this  canal  must  be  regarde 
as  an  improvement  of  incalculable  importance 
Ihe  public:  if  not  of  indispensable  necessity  in  sui 
plying  the  exhaustion  of  fuel  occasioned  by  ti 
great  increase  of  steam  engines- 

The  first  squadron  of  boats  with  coal,  arrived 
tide  water  on  the  5th  instant.     Fifty    Ions   of   Ibj 
coal  have  been  consigned  to  the  Messrs.  Towni 
ends,  which  will  aflbrd  our  citizens  an  opportunil 
of  testing  its  quality. 

From  gentlemen  who  have  recently  been  Ihroui 
on  the  whole  line  of  the  canal,  we   learn  that  tL 
work  has  been   executed   in   the  most  pcrmanei 
manner,  and  that  in  its  construction,  durability  aoi 
economy,  are  judiciously  combined.     Ibis  canal 
32  to  3lj  feet  wide  upon  the  water  line,  and  has  foi 
leet   depth  of  water.     The    locks   are   76   feet  \y 
length  hetiveen  the  gales,  and  nine  feet  wide.     Thi 
boats  aie  estimated  lo  carry  25  to  30  Ions. 

I'rom  the  mouth  of  the  Rondout,  where  it  con| 
nects   with   the  Hudson,  to   Port  Jervis,  near  tlx 
Delaware  river,  is  a  distance  of  59  miles;   on  thit 
section  are   60  lift  locks  and  one   guard   lock,  ol 
hammered  stone,  laid  chiefly  in  hydraulic  cement.. 
There  are  also  one  aqueduct   over  the   Nevcrsinl:' 
river  224  feet  in  length,  upon  stone  piers  and  abut- 
ments; one  over  Ihe  Konduut  entirely  of  slone,  up- ' 
fi  two  arches,  one  of  60  and   the  other  of  50   feet 
churd;  and  ten  olhers,  of  various  dimensions,  upon 
slone  piers  and  abutments,  over  lateral  streams;    15 
culverts    of  stone,   and   93    bridges,  having   stone 
abiitmonls  and  wing  walls. 

Port  Jervis  is  less  than  a  mile  from  Carpenter's 
point,  formed  by  a  junction  of  Ihe  Neversink  and 
Delaware  rivers,  and  at  which  point,  Ihe  states  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey-,  corner  upon  Pcnnsyl- , 
vania.  Port  Jervis  affordf a  view  of  Ihe  territory' 
of  three  slates,  and  also  of  Ihe  Delaware  river  and 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Neversink. 

From  Ibis  point,  Ihe  line  of  the  canal  is  carried 
along  on  Ihe  cast  side  of  the  Delaware,  to  a  point 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxen  river.  At 
this  place  a  dam  has  been  erected  across  the  Dela- 
ware, by  means  of  which  the  canal  is  fed,  and  boats 
cross  Ihe  river.  From  McCarly's  point,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  Ihe  Lackawaxen  wnli 
the  Delaware,  Ihe  canal  follows  U[)  Ihe  valley  of  li.. 
Lackawaxen,  25  miles,  to  Ihe  forks  of  the  I)ybi  i  r .  , 
at  «vhich  point  the  canal  terminates,  and  whei.  .i 
thriving  village  is  already  established,  called  Hoi,.  - 
dale. 

On  the  Delaware  section  of  22  miles,  there  Mre 
13  wooden  locks,  and  on  the  Lackawaxen  seein"! 
of  2.')  miles,  are  37   locks  of  Ihe  same   descripii.. 

These  locks  arc  secured  by  a  substantial  dry  si 

wall,  and  so  constructed  that  the  wooden  lining;  i     i 
be  taken  out  and  replaced,  without   disturbing  i 
rest"  of  the  lock. 

Ilenrsilale,  where  the  canal  terminates,  is  I" 
miles  ili-;,(nl  from  the  coal  region.  Over  this  I'i 
Hiilcs.  Ihe  coal  is  to  be  transported  ujion  a  rail  rn;!'!, 
which  is  already  in  great  forwardness.  The  sir,. 
lure  of  Ihe  rail-road  is  of  limber,  with  iron  pi  it.  . 
securely  fastened  lo  Ihe  limber  rails  with  sen  > 
The  plates  are  estimated  to  weigh  nearly  360  icn- 
The  railway  is  to  he  furnished  with  five  stationary 
and  five  locomotive  steam  engines.    It  is  estimated 
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IJIm  lbi>  r»il  rii^iit  ami  its  a|i|>cii(laK(:s  will  Inintport 
Md'oiis  [HT  li.iy  111  oiip  (liicrlioii.  'I'lir  slcam  cn- 
gtaeifor  the  rail  roail  were  taken  up  «»  »<)on  M  the 
canal  vas  n.ivi);»l)lc;  ami  it  i«  vxpecteii  Ihe  rail 
roaii  wl|  lio  ill  operation  as  early  a?<  June  next 

The  r.il  roail  lecniin  ites  at  C.irlmml.ile,  on  the 
l.ackawAm  river,  where  »everal  humlnil  tons  ol 
coal  have  ilreailv  hern  tpinriieil,  ami  Ir  iiisporteil  lo 
the  raiial  h-  li.e  teams  eiupKiytd  in  conveying  nia- 
tnrinlt  for  lit-  rail  road. 

The  CD  ,1  01  the  Lackawana  has  been  tested, and 
proved  In  be  o'  the  bt•^I  quality  for  working  iron. 
at  well  a!<  r<ir  ll«  ordinary  purposes  of  fuel.  As  (>' 
quantrly,  there  ctn  be  no  rcHsunablc  doubt  on  lii<' 
subject.  A  visit  to  Carbondalc,  ami  llic  coal  re- 
gion In  its  vicinity  will  satisfy  any  person  that  the 
Kupply  is  iiicvhauslible.  And  the  canal  being  Dou 
completed,  and  the  rail  road  nearly  finished,  our 
nlizcns  in  the  cities  and  villages  bordering  upoD  the 
}ludsun  may  con<:rHtula(e  themselves  upon  the  fa- 
cilities otlercd  by  this  great  highway  for  obtaining 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel. 

DISTRIBUTIVK  POPUL.\TION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Ma.  .Skinver,  Sandij  Spring,  Dec.  24,  1828. 

In  my  communication  lo  the  Farmer,  published 
in  No.  37,  vol.  10,  page  -102,  I  pave  a  tabular  view 
of  the  distributive  population  of  the  United  States. 
'I'here  is  no  sophistry  can  stand  .igainst  figures.  As 
far  as  the  data  are  correct,  mathematical  ressooinu' 
IS  conclusive;  and  that  reasonins;  shews  us  thai 
density  of  population,  including  all  classes  or  e(U/e«, 
decreases  from  the  north-cast  to  the  south  west,  in 
the  United  Slates. 

,  In  my  paper  alluded  lo,  the  political  subdivisions 
of  the  United  States,  are  classed  into  four  sections, 
the  northern,  middle,  south-eastern  and  north-wes- 
tern secllons-  Following  a  simil.ir  arrangenie..;, 
and  rt-jecting  the  coloured,  we  shall  now  see  (he  dis- 
tributive population  of  the  whiles,  by  the  census  of 

1 320. 

No.  1.  Northers  Section. 

Si;.  Mi'.ts.  Population,  H20. 

Connecticut                      5,050  267,181 

Maine,                             3i,190  297.340 

Massachusetts,                  7,250  516,420 

Peninsula,  Michigan,    34,000  8,491 

New  Hami'.shire,             8,080  243,266 

New  Jersey,  i                   3,935  128.700 

New  York",                      46,000  1,332,744 

Rhode  Island,                   1,580  79  413 

Vermont,                         8,27el  234,846 


No.  4.  South- Western  Section. 


Sq.  Miles. 

i'upu/iilion,   18:;o. 

Alabama, 

.'.1,770 

85, 4. M 

Arkansas  territory. 

121,340 

11, 57 9 

l.nuisiana. 

48,220 

73,3»J 

Mississippi, 

51,000 

42,176 

Tennessee, 

43,265 

339,9J5 

315,595  552,514 
SUMMARY. 

Serticnt.     Arm  in  Sq.  Mttrl.      Ai;f;rr^ritf  I'o/>.  Pap.  Sq,  Mitr. 

.N'oilliern,            146.313          3,10.1,101  21   2-10 

.Middle,               362,7.15         3,.S52,73li  9 

.Sjulheaslern,   19»,270            850,193  4 

South-western, 315,595            552,514  I   4-10 


3,108,401 


146,313 
No.  2.  Middle  Sectio:?. 

.S'7.  Milu.  Poputalion,  1820. 

Columbia,  District  of        100  22,614 

Delaware,                          2,120  55,'.:82 

Kentucky,                       37,680  434,144 

Maryland,                        10,000  260,222 

New  Jersey,*                   3,935  128,700 

f>hin,                                40,000  576,572 

Pennsylvania,                 47,000  1,017,094 

Virginia,                          66,000  603.074 

Iltinoi?,                             58,900  52,788 

Indiana,                             34,000  145,7j8 

Missouri,                         63,000  55,938 


362,735  3,352.7J6 

-No.  3.  Socth-Easterh  Section. 

Sq.  Miles.  Pcpulalicn,  1830. 


rtlinas,  N  and  S-      83,270 
Florida,  54,000 

Georgia,  6 1 ,000 


198,270 


655,6S0 
185,000 
189,563 

850,193 


1,022,913  7,863,814 
From  the  above  data  it  is  shewn,  that  nearly  one 
half  the  entire  while  population  of  the  nation,  was 
condensed  on  about  the  one  seventh  part  of  the  in- 
habited territory,  nor  have  the  relations  it  is  proba- 
ble mud)  changed  since  1820.  Glaring  as  are  the 
inequalities  when  the  two  castes  are  included,  they 
become  appalling  when  the  blacks  are  excluded. 
We  have  seen  that  on  the  t>vo  southern  sections, 
over  the  great  space  of  513,865  square  miles,  there 
existed  eight  years  past,  only  1,4()2,707  white  per- 
sons, or  not  three  to  the  square  mile. 

The  two  extremes  of  human  society,  are  the 
hunter  and  the  manufacturer;  I  leave  it  to  casuists 
and  politicians  to  determine,  to  which  extreme  that 
country  inclines,  where  the  population  is  thin,  and 
where  the  mere  crude  raw  material  is  exchanged 
for  necessaries  or  luxuries.  Y'our  No-  39,  Decem- 
ber 12lh,  is  rich  in  commentaries  on  this  text.  One 
document,  Mr-  Whipple's  letter,  is  itself  a  volume. 
"  jf'ieo  hundred  and  twentij  IkoHnatid  williin  the  mills, 
are  si(//icien/,"  says  that  practical  statesman,  "lo 
3j>in  and  locave  1,000,000  bales  of  Votlon  anntiallij, 
more  than  is  at  present  grown,"  (in  the  Unilcd 
States.) 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  removed  to 
the  south,  and  settled  near  Natchez.  Cotton  had 
then  but  recently  superceded  indigo,  as  the  staple  of 
the  country.  The  rage  for  large  crops  and  high 
prices  prevailed,  as  in  such  a  situation  must  prevail. 
The  very  necessaries  of  life,  bread  and  clothing, 
were  to  be  purchased  from  abroad.  Men  of  sense 
saiv  the  absurdity  of  their  own  conduct,  but  year 
followed  year,  and  custom  prevailed  over  prudence 
and  common  sense. 

I'he  picture  drawn  under  your  editorial  head  in 
No.  39,  vol.  10,  seemed  when  I  rcail  it,  to  have 
been  drawn  from  realities  i  have  seen  times  with- 
out number,  and  applies  over  a  space  in  the  United 
States  1  dread  to  particularize. 

Men  are  unwilling  to  ascribe  the  evils  they  suf- 
fer, or  imagine  they  are  to  suffer,  to  their  own  er- 
rors, and  seek  on  all  sides  for  objecis  of  hlame  and 
censure.  The  taritf  is  now  tbe  demon  of  mischief, 
and  grave  senators  in  Ibeir  wrath,  have  actually 
appeared  in  the  great  hall  of  national  legislation, 
clothed  from  their  own  wheels  and  looms.  County 
meetings  have  been  held,  and  such  was  the  heart 
burning  hatred  of  the  tarilT,  that  the  members  came 
lo  Ihe  terrific  resolution,  "lo  practice  the  ninst  ri'ifiJ 
econnmy:  and  In  lessen  the  exportation  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  the  importation  of  mantifactured  arti- 
cles.' 

If  such  indeed  are  the  effects  of  the  tariff',  it  is 
not  sinijily  a  national,  but  an  individual  benefac- 
tion. It  is  already,  agreeably  lo  the  very  denuncia- 
tions of  its  upposers,  cnScting  a  great  and  perma- 
nent moral  rcvolulidn;  a  revolution  which  might 
secure  to  an  immeasurable  extent,  individual  inde- 
pendence and  happiness. 

The  stale  of  internal  improvement,  and  the  lo- 
cality of  internal  Improvement  in  the  United  .Stales, 
ought  to  operate  when  examined  as  a  severe  lesson. 


The  extent  of  rniials  now  nrtunlly  in  »prrtlion,Qr 
in  jirogress  towards  completion,  in,  when  «e  regard 
the  populatmn  in  the  aggregate,  an  nnluni^ninK 
amount;  but,  uliircare  thmc  improvement*.''  Why 
perhaps  nineteen. twcntictbt  are  north  and  west  o( 
the  Potomac. 

There  is  more  canal  and  road  Improvement  now 
In  progre»«  in  lln'  United  States  than  in  all  Ihe 
world  beside;  but  Ibis  improvement  Ik  almost  ex- 
clusively in  llie  nun  slave  stales,  or  thone  where 
slaves  are  few.  The  greatest  of  all  possible  impctvc- 
nienls, therefore,  would  certainly  be  that  ofiiilroduc- 
iiig  nianuraclurrs  into  the  slave  stales,  and  by  their 
imans  give  cmploymenl  and  support  lo  Ihe  slaves. 
Tins  revolution,  if  it  did  not  produrc  riirit/ economy, 
would  at  least  lessen  the  eTportation  if  raw  mate- 
rial, and  the  importatinn  of  manufactured  arlielti; 
and  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  posluhile,  that  no  tariff 
can  either  greatly  increase  or  diminish,  the  inherent 
and  inseparable  evils  of  exporting;  raw  material, 
and  with  the  proceeds  purchase  back  the  same  ma- 
terial with  its  increase  of  value  as  a  manufactured 
article.  Senators  and  county  orators  may  disguise 
the  source  of  the  mischief  as  mudi  as  they  can,  but 
where  a  people  are  few  in  numbers,  and  those  num- 
bers engaged  only  in  producing  staples  in  Ihe  least 
valuable  stale,  and  depending  on  this  brute  matter  for 
tbe  luxuries  of  life,  wretchedness  must  be  tbe  con- 
sequence. 

As  to  myself,  as  an  humble  individual,  if  I  could 
effect  such  a  purpose,  I  would  leave  the  slave  slates 
free  of  the  tariff',  and  by  that  means  enable  the 
white  and  free  part  of  the  pofiulation  lo  look  deeper 
lor  the  evils  they  sulTer,  than  the  mere  difference  of 
tbe  place  where  those  coats  are  made  v«hich  they 
ought  themselves  to  make. 

WILLIAM  DARBY. 


LADIES'  DEFARTZaSIffT. 


(From  the  Richmond  Enquirer.) 
FE.MALE  PATRIOTIS.M. 
Tbe  manuscript  of  the  following  interesting  letter 
was  politely  forwarded  In  us  by  a  gentleman  ofBalli- 
more,  and  was  found  among  some  old  papers  of  a 
distinguished  lady  of  Pbilailelplila.  It  is  a  co|iy  of 
a  letter  from  a  lady  of  Phlladel|diia  to  a  Uritiih  ofli- 
eer  at  Boston,  written  inuncdiately  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  and  previou>  lo  llic  declaration  of  in- 
ilepcndeiice;  it  fully  exhibits  Ihe  feelings  of  those 
limes.  A  finer  spirit  never  animated  the  breasts 
of  tbe  Roman  matrons,  than  Ihe  following  letter 
breathes: 

Sir. — We  received  a  letter  from  vou,  wherein 
you  let  Mr.  S.  know  that  you  bad  wriilen  after  Ihe 
liattle  of  Lexington,  particularly  lo  me;  knowing 
my  martial  s|«iril,  that  I  would  delight  to  read  ibe 
exploits  of  heroes.  Surely,  my,  friend,  you  must 
mean  the  New  England  heroes,  as  Ibey  alone  per- 
formed exploits  worthy  of  fame — while  Ihe  regu- 
lar'', vastly  superior  in  numbers,  were  obliged  lo 
retreat  with  a  rapidity  iiiieqiialled,  except  by  the 
French  at  Ihe  battle  of  jMinden.  Indeed,  General 
Gage  tives  them  Ibeir  due  praise  in  his  letter  home, 
where  be  says  Lord  Percy  was  remarkable  for  bis 
activity.  •  You  will  not,  I  hope,  lake  offence  at  any 
e.\|)resHion  thai,  in  Ihe  warmth  of  niy  heart,  should 
escape  rae,  wip.'n  I  assure  you,  that  -though  we  con- 
»id'T  you  as  a  piiblir  enemy,  wo  regard  you  as  a 
privat''  friend;  and  while  we  detest  the  cause  you 
are  lighting  for,  wu  wish  well  lo  your  own  personal 
Intel i->l  and  safety.  Thus  far  by  way  of  apology. 
.\>  Id  Ibe  martial  spirit  you  suppose  me  lo  possess, 
you  are  ereatly  mistaken.  I  Iremble  at  Ihe  thoughts 
i,r  war;  but  of  all  wars,  a  civil  one:  our  all  is  at 
st.iUc;  and  we  arc  called  upon  by  every  lie  that  is 
ilcar  and  sacred,  lo  exert  Ihe  spirit  that  heaven  has 
given  to  us,  in  this  righteous  struggle  Tor  liberty. 
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1  will  tell  you  what  i  have  done-  My  only  bro- 
thel I  have  sent  to  the  caiiip  with  my  prayers  nnd 
blessings;  I  hope  he  wilt  not  (lisu;race  int-;  I  am  con- 
Jiilent  he  will  behave  with  honour,  and  emulate  the 
great  examples  he  has  before  him;  and  had  1  twenty 
sons  and  brothers,  lliey  should  go.  I  have  retrench- 
ed every  superfluous  expense  in  my  table  and  fami- 
ly; tea  i  have  not  drank  since  last  Christmas,  nor 
bought  a  new  cap  or  gown  since  your  defeat  at 
Lexington,  and  what  I  never  did  before,  hive  learnl 
to  knit,  and  am  now  makmg  stockings  of  American 
wool  for  my  servants;  and  in  this  way  ilo  I  throw  in 
my  mite  to  the  public  good.  I  know  this,  that  as 
free  I  can  die  but  once,  but  as  a  slave  I  sliall  not 
be  worthy  of  life.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure 
you  that  these  are  the  sentiments  of  all  my  sister 
Americans.  They  have  sacrificed  both  assemblies, 
parties  of  pleasure,  tea  drinking  and  fini-ry,  to  that 
great  spirit  of  patriotism,  that  actuates  all  degrees 
of  people  throughout  this  extensive  continent.  If 
these  are  the  sentiments  of  females,  what  must 
glow  in  the  breasts  of  our  husbands,  brothers  and 
sons?  They  are,  as  with  one  heart,  determined  to 
die  or  be  free.  It  is  not  a  quibble  in  politics,  a  sci- 
elice  which  few  understand,  which  we  are  contend- 
ing for;  it  is  this  plain  truth,  which  the  most  igno- 
rant peasant  knows,  and  is  clear  to  the  weakest  ca- 
pacity, that  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  thuir  money 
without  their  consent.  Tlie  supposition  is  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd,  as  none  but  highwaymen  and  rob- 
bers attempt  it.  Can  you,  my  friend,  reconcile  it 
with  your  own  good  sense,  that  a  body  of  men  in 
(Jreat  Britain,  who  have  little  intercourse  with  Ame- 
rica, and  of  course  know  nothing  of  us,  nor  are 
supposed  to  see  or  feel  the  misery  they  would  in- 
flict upon  us,  shall  invest  themselves  with  a  power 
to  commaad  our  lives  and  properties  at  all  limes 
and  in  all  cases  whatsoever?  You  say  you  are  no 
politician.  Oh,  sir,  it  requires  no  Machiavelean 
head  to  develop  this,  and  to  discover  this  tyranny 
and  oppression.  It  is  written  with  a  sunbeam. — 
Kvery  one  will  see  and  know  it,  because  il  will  make 
thera  feel,  and  we  shall  be  unworthy  of  (he  blessings 
of  heaven,  if  we  ever  submit  to  it. 

All  ranks  of  men  amongst  us  are  in  arms.  No- 
thing is  heard  now  in  our  streets  but  the  trumpet 
and  drum;  and  the  universal  cry  is,  "Americans  to 
arms."  All  your  friends  are  ollicers:  there  are 
captains  S.  D.,  lieutenant  B.  and  captain  .J.  S.  We 
have  five  regiments  in  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, complete  in  arms  and  uniform,  and  very 
expert  at  their  military  mantcuvres.  We  have  com- 
panies of  light  horse,  light  infantry,  grenadiers,  ri- 
flemen, and  Indians,  several  companies  of  artillery, 
and  some  excellent  brass  cannon  and  Held  pieces. 
Add  to  this,  that  every  county  in  Pennsylvania, and 
the  Delaware  government,  can  send  two  thousand 
men  to  the  field.  Heaven  seems  to  smile  on  us;  for 
in  the  memory  of  man  never  were  known  such 
()uantitie3  of  flax,  and  sheep  without  number.  We 
are  making  poivder  fa^l,  and  do  not  want  forammu- 
iiiliun.  In  short,  wc  want  for  nothing  but  ships  of 
war  to  defend  us,  vvhicli  we  could  procure  by  niak- 
ini;  alliances:  but  such  is  our  attachment  to  Great 
Britain  that  we  sincerely  wish  for  reconciliation, 
and  cannot  bear  the  ihoiiKhts  of  throwing  ofl"  all 
dependence  on  her,  which  such  a  step  would  assur- 
edly lead  to.  The  (iod  of  mercy  will,  I  hope,  open 
the  eyes  of  our  king  Ih.it  he  may  see,  while  in  seek  ■ 
ing  our  destruction,  he  will  go  near  to  complete  his 
own.  It  is  my  ardent  prayer  that  the  efl'usion  of 
blood  may  be  stopped.  We  hope  yet  to  see  you  in 
this  city,  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  America,  which 
will  give  infinite  satisfaction  to, 

Your  sincere  friend,  C.  S. 

To  Captain  S.  in  Boston.  [.V«/«j'  Ads  of  Rev. 
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What  crime  is  that,  which,  divided  so  as  to  make 
two  words,  ex|iressc3  masculioe  mirth? — Jilans- 
laughter. 


(From  Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Agriculture.) 

MANAGEMENT  ANU   WORKING  OF   THE 
HUNTER. 

The  nianngi/!g  and  ivorking  nf  the  hunter  includes 
his  preparation  for  hunting,  his  condition,  and  bis 
treatment  wliile  taking  his  regular  day's  work  in 
the  Held,  whether  after   buck,  fox  or  hare  hounds. 

Tlie  jircparalinn  of  the  hunter  must,  like  that  of 
the  race  horse,  be  commenced  by  an  estimate  of  his 
state  and  condition.  If  taken  iresh  from  grass,  it 
should  be  in  due  time;  first,  that  he  may  be  well 
prepared;  and  next,  because  the  grass  does  not 
yield  much  nutriment  in  the  heat  of  summer-  A 
still  belter  method  is  to  continue  to  let  him  run  out 
in  the  day  and  graze,  having  a  shed  to  house  him- 
self from  heat  and  rain.  He  is  also  to  be  fed  and 
exercised,  nearly  as  in  the  common  training,  for 
hunting  condition.  In  this  way  he  is  sure  to  be  free 
from  Clacks,  hide  bound  or  surfeit;  and  he  will 
prove  inliniti'ly  more  hardy  afterwards.  It  is  even 
the  practice  with  some  ol  the  best  sportsmen  to  al- 
low Iheir  horses  to  run  out  all  the  hunting  season, 
unless  llie  weather  be  very  severe;  when  they  are 
only  stabled  in  a  loose  place.  They  are  allowed  as 
much  corn  as  they  can  eat,  and  are  .'bund,  if  a  lit- 
tle rougher  in  their  coats,  infinitely  superior  in  har- 
dihood, and  exemtition  from  the  dangers  of  cold. 

Jl  hunter  talien  from  grass,  or  in  very  low  case, 
should  be  ticaicd  as  already  detailed  under  condi- 
tion. Great  care  must  be  taken  that  all  the  altera- 
tions in  heat  of  stable,  clothing,  feeding.  Sic.  arc 
gradually  brought  about;  l)y  which  means  his  flesh 
will  harden  gradually,  and  by  using  first  walking 
exercise,  and  increasing  it  as  he  advances  in  llesh 
and  strength,  his  wind  also  will  become  excellent. 

In  the  physicking  nf  hunters,  particularly  when 
they  are  low  in  flesh,  much  caution  is  requisite, 
that  it  be  not  over-done.  It  is  the  [iraclicc  witli 
some,  and  by  no  means  a  had  one,  to  give  no  phy- 
sic, but  to  give  more  time  in  the  preparation;  others 
attain  give  mild  grass  physic,  which  is  an  excellinl 
plan  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

Tlie  prepnratinn  if  a  hunter  in  full  J}esh  and  not 
from  g;rass,  depends  principally  on  regular  e.xerci.-ii:, 
and  the  best  hard  fooJ;  physicking  him  or  not,  ac- 
cnrding  as  he  may  be  suspected  to  be  foul,  or  as 
his  wind  may  seem  to  want  mendinc;  but  above  all, 
ivhatever  is  done,  should  be  done  regularly;  and 
hi.'*  exercise  should  he  rather  long  continued  than 
violent.  Oats,  wilh  b(ans,arc  the  proper  bard  fond 
liir  hunters,  taking  care  that  the, beans  do  not  coii- 
^lipale  Ihe  bowel-.;  which  must  be  obiialcd  by  braii 
mixed  with  other  food,  if  such  shoulil  be  Ihe  case. 
Bread  is  not  necessary,  but  for  lender  ilelicate 
horses;   hut  every  thing  should  be  of  the  best. 

'J'hc  (Inij  hefore  n  horsr  is  to  hunt,  il  is  common  to 
treat  him  somewhat  difl'ercntly,  but  which  is  sel- 
dom necessary.  It  is  evident  he  shoulii  be  well  fed, 
and  that  not  late  at  night,  that  he  may  lie  down 
early.  ,Sorae  feed  in  the  morning,  which  others 
avoid;  but  when  it  is  considered,  as  has  been  fully 
explained,  how  ill  a  horse  bears  fasting,  it  will  be 
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at  once  seen,  that  if  very  early  in  the  morning,  ar^y 
five  o'clock,  he  could  be  fed  with  a  moderate  f^an-  | 
lily  of  corn  welled,  it  tvould  tend   to  suppo't  him 
Ihrough  the  day. 

(>/i  the  return  of  a  horse  frotn  hunting,'he  care 
bestowed  on  him  should  be  extreme;  as  on  it  de- 
pends the  immediate  recovery  of  his  str-'ngth.  If 
be  have  fasted  very  long,  and  particulaiy  if  he  be 
disinclined  to  eat  of  himself,  horn  doyn  a  pint  of 
ale,  wilh  two  pints  of  thick  gruel.  .No  prudent 
sportsman  will  bring  in  a  horse  liol;  iut  i:' unavoid- 
able accidents  prevent  this  caution,  et  the  horse  be 
again  led  out  for  a  few  minutes,  hualed  and  clothed; 
but  he  must  have  fresh  clothes  when  afterwards 
dri-ssed.  Encourage  him  to  stale  «ts  quickly  as  pos- 
sible; after  which  proceed  to  hand-rub  him  all  over 
carefully,  placing  before  him  a  /itllc  of  the  best  hay 
well  sprinkled  with  water.  If  he  refuse  this,  ofler 
hiui  three  quarts  of  very  clean  chilled  water.  When 
pirfcctly  cleaned,  let  his  feel  be  carefully  examined, 
that  stubs  have  not  pierced  them,  or  that  his  shoes 
have  not  been  forced  awry,  by  over-reaching,  or  by 
Ihe  suction  of  clayey  ground:  or  that  thorns  be  not 
Inilged  in  his  knees,  hocks,  and  sinews.  After  all 
tlirse  matters  have  been  well  attended  to,  remove 
him  from  his  stall  to  a  loose  box,  well  bedded  up. 
.V  loose  box  is  invaluable  to  a  hunter;  it  gives  room 
fur  stirring  to  prevent  the  swelling  of  the  legs;  and 
is  tictfer  than  bandaging  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
which  gives  a  disinclination  to  lie  down-  If  th' 
horse  be  otf  his  food  the  next  day,  give  him  a  cor 
dial  lall  and  a  malt  mash,  and  afterwards  a  few  cut 
cariols,  which  will  assist  to  bring  him  round  more 
speedily. 


(From  the  Hunting  Directory.) 
HOUNDS. 
talruordinary  speed  of  Fox  Hounds. —  Of  the  origin 
of  Hounds —  The  Talbot  or  Blood  Hound,  ihe  Stag 
Ilouud,  the  Southern  Hound,  Ihe  Beagle,  the  Fox 
Hound. —  The  Olfactory  Organs  of  the  Hound. — 
if  the  Size,  Colour,  and  Breeding  of  Hounds,  f,-c. 

(Continued  from  page  3i7.) 
Hence  Ihe  inferiority  of  the  greyhound's  sense  of 
siiull  will  be  easily  perceived:  his  head  is  narrow . 
while  his  lips  are  thin  and  compressed;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  inflexibility,  and  the  contracted 
structure  of  the  head,  the  requisite  breadth  and  ex- 
tension of  nerve  are  inadmissible;  and  to  make  up, 
as  il  might  seem,  for  the  ilefect,  nature  has  endowed 
him  with  a  eclcrily  which  is  not  to  be  met  wilh  in  any 
olhtr  species  of  Ihe  dog. 

All  dogs,  therefore,  with  broad  heads,  must  pos- 
sess superior  organs  of  smell;  but  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  a  narrow  or  sharp  nose  presents  any  ob- 
stacle, as  the  main  bulk  of  Ihe  olfactory  nerves  is 
sit»atcd  in  the  head.  The  wolf  and  Ihe  fox  appear 
to  nave  sharp  noses;  but  their  heads  are  remarka- 
bly broad  and  capacious: — Iheir  olfactory  organs 
are  unquestionably  exquisite. 

Somerville  seems  to  have  been  completely  igno- 
rart  respecting  the  cause  of  the  dog's  sense  of 
smell.  Beckford  was  equally  so.  The  following 
epiitle,  however,  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
subject,  of  which  il  is  also  a  very  strong  and  admi- 
ralile  illustration.  Will.  Deauc,  in  writing  to  Lord 
Kil/william,  his  master,  observes,  "that  he  could 
not  guess  at  Lord  Koh-y's  dislike  to  Ihe  hoUnil 
called  Glider,  then  sent,  which  was  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  country,  being  not  by  Mr.  Meynell  s 
Glider  out  of  Lord  Kilzwilliam's  Blossom,  and  was 
moreover  the  mofet  promising  young  bound  he  had 
ever  entered,  unless  his  Lordsiiip  took  a  distaste  to 
the  largeness  of  his  head;  but  he  begged  leave  to 
assert,  although  it  might  appear  a  trifle  out  of  size, 
there  was  a  world  of  serii^us  mischief  againtt  the 
loxes  contained  in  it."  Glider  proved  himself  a  first 
rate  hound;  his  superiority  indeed  was  so  manifest, 
that  he   became  a  favourite  stallion  bound,  "not- 
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witb»(»i»li»g  ll'o  luagnitudc  and  inelegaoce  of  his 

he«J"  ,  •    .u        •  I. 

vvhtn  Mr.  Hay  liiinlcil  the  country  in  the  neign- 

hoiiil    of    N'c«c«sllivuiu1cr-lyme    (at    present 

.  .1  by   Mr.  Wiclislcih,  1  recollect   nolicing  the 

ions  of  a   liouuii   (.Uaoler,  I    believe,  lie  was 

i>  who.-c   head  was  considered  out  of  propor- 

ii   I  ,  but   who  was,  nevertheless,  the  best  hound  in 

H      pack;    and   I   make  no  doubt,  should  these  re- 

!,     lU-i  r.ill  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Hay,  that 

!      mil  have  a  perfect    recollection  of  this   hound, 

.  for  nught  I  know,  he  may  still  be  in  possession 

.    I      Mill. 

1  lie   Quorndon    pack,  though  it   has  frequently 
„'ed  masters,  has  always  stood  deservedly  high 
,"  estimation  of  the  lo.\-hunter.     These  hounds 
uncommonly    lleet,  and,  as   I    observed    some 
<  back,  are  calculated  for  Leicestershire.    The 
,.-  of  Rutland's  arc  of  the  same  description,  and 
a  similar  country.     Lord  Lonsdale's   hounds, 
_h   they   hunt   the    neighbourhood   of   Melton, 
;  from   the  two  former  packs   both  in  their  ap- 
pearance and   their  style  of  huntint;:  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  large,  Jcgiri/  dogs,  and  are  neither  so 
quick  in  drawing,  nor  so  lleet  in  the  chase.     The 
Cheshire   hounds   (Sir   Harry    Mainwaring's)  are 
much  like  the  Quorndon  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland's; 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion  from 
considerable   observation,  are  equal    to   any   fox- 
bounds    in    the    kingdom,  a   circumstance   indeed 
which  I  have  already  noticed  in  the  earlier  pages  of 
this  volume.     Mr.  Wicksted's  hounds,  when  they 
fell  under  my  notice,  presented  the  appearance  of 
being  calculated   for  business,  but  it  was  his  first 
season;  he  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  render  them 
complete  as  a  pack,  though  from  what  I  noticed  of 
this  gentleman,  I  am  persuaded  that  every  exertion 
will  be  made  to  render  them  so  as  soon  as  possible. 
1  might  extend  similar  observations  to  many  other 
packs  which  1  have  followed,  but  it  is  no  way  ne- 
cessary;  those  who  are  disposed  to   breed  and  im- 
prove, if  possible,  fox-hounds,  will   find  ample  ma- 
terials for  the  purpose;  nor  have  1  the  least  doubt, 
that    they    are   still    susceptible    of    improvement, 
which  will  require  some  little  time  to  accomplish, 
and  can   only   be  brought  about   by  a  variety  of 
crosses. 

The  best  fox-hounds,  perhaps,  that  were  ever 
seen,  were  those  bred  by  the  late  Col.  Thornton; 
anJ  this  gentleman,  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  re- 
sorted lo  the  method  1  have  just  mentioned.  Wad- 
cap  and  Lounger,  two  of  his  most  celebrated  fox- 
hounds, couU]  scarcely  be  considered  as  thoroughly 
English,  since,  on  the  side  of  the  sire,  they  were  of 
Continental  extra«tion.  Colonel  Thornton,  howev- 
er, was  never  posio.ssed  of  many  fox-hounds — 
about  sixteen  or  tweniy  couple,  if  I  correctly  un- 
derstood Sir  Edward  SiiiUh  Dodsworth,  as  we  rode 
together  towards  the  town  of  Pontefract,  after  a 
long  and  distressing  run  with  the  Badsworth,  in  the 
month  of  November,  18-25,  was  the  extent  of  his 
pack.  {To  be  continued.) 


irror  which  seems  to  be  grnrrally  fUlrrlaiiird,  thai 
our  coal  reipilres  a  very  powerful  drauubt  lo  krcp  it 
in  a  slate  of  ignition.  After  it  is  once  i|;iiilrd, 
nearly  the  reverse  is  the  lad.  It  reipiin-s  a  ipiiik 
dran^lil  ul  first  iiiilil  Ihe  I'm-  isliulilcd.  thai  is  if  you 
arc  III  haste  lo  have  Ihe  romii  warm,  but  nol  olher- 
wIm',  and  then  Ihe  draught  necessary  to  igiiile  a 
wood  fire  is  amply  suflicieiit  lor  one  made  of  anihra 
cite  coal.  There  ought  to  be  some  mode  of  quick- 
ening the  draut;ht  in  every  coiivenieiirc   for   using 


cslabhsh  forever  the  cnlire  nuperiorily  of  railroadi 
over  canal).  |U«:. 


Maryi.ikd — The  term  for  which  (iov.  Kent  ia 
ronslJliiliunHlly  eligible  having  expired,  Ihe  Lrgiila- 
ture  of  the  Stale  prncieded  on  Monday  lo  Ih"-  clec- 
liiin  of  a  Ciovrriiur  fur  the  year  ensuing.  Uiniiii. 
Mahtin,  of  Talliul  counly  ,  and  tii;o.  li.  MiTi  iici.i.. 
of  Cecil  counly,  were  put  in  nomination.  Dn  count- 
ing the  ballots,  it  appeared  llial  !l(l  votes  were  taken, 


stove  coal;  for  the  farilily'of  speedily  kindling  and  jof  wliirh  ji  were  lor  Mr.  Marlin,Bnd  .IS  for  ('ol, 
increasing  the  fire.  Uiit  when  the  fiie  i»  once  ignil  \  Milclndl;  whereupon,  it  was  declared  in  both  houte.i 
I'd,  no  more  draught  ou^hl   lo  he  applied  lo  it  than    Ihat  Daniel  Martin  was  duly  elected  Governor  of 


will  keep  Ihe  coal  in  lively  combwslion.  'I'here  are 
liut  few  chimneys  which  have  not  more  draughl 
than  is  necessary.  One  oilier  matter  ousjht  to  be 
ob.served;  the  bottom  of  the  grate  should  not  be 
niore  than  four  or  live  inches  from  Ihe  lloor. 

[^itier'i  Jmtmnl. 


COAL  TRADE  OF  THE  SCHLYLKILL, 
Shipments  of  Coal  from  Mount  Carbon  to  Phila- 
delphia:— Tons 
Per  last  report                  19'21  boats  carrying  46,769 
UKhto '23dDec.                  14  do.            do.  301 


Shipments  of  produce 
from  Mount  Carbon, 
to  the  same  date. 

Total, 


1935 

149 
20S4 


47,070 


^:^2  ^j^mWiii^^ 


Baltimore,  Fridat,  January  9,  1829. 


^-  We  had  expected  to  give  in  this  paper  much 
later  news  from  Europe;  but  the  mail  of  the  morn- 
ing brings  no  account  of  any  arrival  from  France 
or  England.  Our  latest  dates  from  the  former  are 
as  far  back  as  the  4th,  and  those  from  England  no 
later  than  the  8th  of  November. 


Maryland  for  Ihe  ensuing  constitutional  period. 

The  ExECtJTivE  Council. — On  Tuesday  the  Le- 
gislature elected  Ihe  Executive  Council  of  Mary- 
land fur  the  ensuiiij;  year.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
friend  (ieneral  Sleuarl,  for  the  following  result  of 
Ihe  ballottiog: — 

Jldamt  Ticket. 
Thomas  Davis,  -        -        •        -        iii 

LdkeTiernan,       -        -         -        -  .'il 

Re/in  EsTEP, 51 

Littleton  I.  Denms,       -         -         -  .">1 

Tho.mas  S.  Thomas,     .         -         -         -         jl 

Jackamt  Ticket. 
Otho  Scott, 
Hdoh  McEloebry, 
Robert  D.  Wright, 
Arnold  E.  Jones,  - 
Robert  N.  Wason, 


38 
38 
38 
38 
S7 
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To  Kindle  a  Coal  Fire. 
Let  the  stove  or  grate  be  empty  or  nearly  so;  put 
in  a  few  blocks  of  dry  wood,  or  a  handful  or  two  ol 
charcoal  in  the  bottom,  set  fire  lo  these,  and  cover 
them  over  wilh  lumps  of  coal  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut;  shut  the  stove  door,  or  put  up  the  blowi.r, 
and  in  five  minutes  Ihe  whole  will  be  ignited,  when 
the  stove  or  grate  is  to  be  filled  up  wilhcoal-  If 
the  grate  is  of  a  proper  size,  and  the  draft  properly 
regulated,  a  supply  of  coal  every  twelve  hours  will 
keep  the  fire  from  going  out  from  one  year's  end  lo 
the  other.  No  person  need,  unless  he  chooses,  let 
.his  fire  go  out  more  than  once  in  a  year. 


^y-  We  sincerely  rcKiet.  on  this,  the  anniversary 
of  the  glorious  battle  of  New  Orleans,  to  announce 
to  the  readers  of  the  American  Farmer,  the  death 
of  her  who  was  through  life,  by  the  hero  of  that  me- 
morable day,  fondly  cherished  and  esteemed  as  his 
better  half.  Rachel  Jackson,  the  wife  of  the  Pre- 
sident elect,  departed  this  life  at  the  Hermitage, 
about  9  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Ihe  22d  of  De- 
cember, ISi^.  A  brief  personal  acquaintance  with 
Ihe  deceaseil,  and  ample  reports  from  friends  and 
connexions  at  Nashville,  who  knew  her  well,  ade- 
quately sustain  all  that  can  be  said  in  honour  of 
her  virtues  as  an  atiectionate  wife,  a  pious  chris- 
tian, and  a  constant  friend  to  the  poor  and  Ihe 
afflicted.  In  any  station  she  would  have  won  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  those  who  are  willing  to  do 
homage  to  the  noblest  trails  of  the  female  charac- 
ter. It  is  not  all  Ihe  poinp  and  circumstance  of 
place  .ind  power,  Ihat  can  console  the  surviving 
husband  lor  the  loss  of  such  a  companion— such  a 
friend  as  was  the  deceased,  under  every  aspect  of 
his  fortunes,  to  General  Jackson.— S//i  Jan.  13-29. 


^  I.MPORTANT  Invention — Raii.-Roai>  Car. — 
On  the  -26lh  of  December,  there  was  a  large  assem- 
blage of  cilizens  at  the  Exchange,  to  witness  the 
exhibition  of  the  newly  invented  railroad  car,  by 
Mr.  R.  Winans,  of  New  Jersey.  Among  ihe  vi- 
siters was  Ihe  venerable  Charles  Carroll,  of  Car- 
rolKon.  Il  has  already  allraclcd  the  attention  of 
the  Directors  of  Ihe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-Road 
Company,  and  they  are  about  to  put  Ihe  invention 
I  to  a  full  practical  tesi;  and  should  Ihe  result  ill  any 
^Wewill  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  '  reasonable    manner   come  to   expectation,  it   will 


SILK. 
Sib,  Cinciniiu/i,  I5(A  Deeember,  18if. 

Inclosed  is  a  part  of  a  sample  of  reeled  silk,  pre- 
sented to  the  Hamilton  County  Agricultural  Society, 
by  Miss  Lydia  Hollingsworth,  of  Xenia,  Ohio.  It 
is  her  first  effort  at  producing  the  article.  You 
will,  however,  deem  it  a  beautiful  demonstration  ol 
the  practicability  of  raising  silk  in  Ohio. 

From  various  communications  made  to  this  so- 
ciety, the  result  of  well  conducted  experiments,  we 
consider  it  a  well  established  fact,  that  silk  of  the 
best  quality  can  be  profitably  produced  in  the  west, 
from  the  native  mulberry.  Yours,  &u:. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esa.  D.  C.  WALLACE. 

Silk. — Substance  of  Mr.  Skinner'i  Reply. 

The  specimen  of  silk  made  by  Miss  Hollings- 
worth, of  Ohio,  is  excellent,  and  had  a  little,  very 
little,  more  work  been  bestowed  upon  it,  it  would 
have  been  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  ol 
the  imported  article— nay,  I  will  say  that  it  would 
have  been  equal  lo  that  of  the  Miss  Waties,  of 
South  Carolina,  which  as  yet  stands  without  a  rival 
in  all  the  qualities  which  make  silk  precious.  The 
work  that  ought  to  have  been  bestowed,  consists  in 
combiniHg  Ihe  threads  so  as  to  comprise  from  25  to 
30  cocoon  fibres,  partially  twisting  it,  and  extract- 
ing the  gum  by  boiling  it  a  couple  of  hours  in  clear 
rain  water,  impregnated  with  soap.  This  would 
have  rendered  the  silk  of  Miss  Hollingsworth  worth 
fourteen  dollars  a  pound.  In  its  present  state  it  is 
worth  only  from  six  lo  eight  dollars  a  pound. 

That  Ohio  is  well  calculated  for  the  culture  of 
silk  remains  no  longer  doubtful — indeed  our  whole 
country  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 

Those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject are  apprehensive,  however,  that  experience  will 
jet  demonstrate  the  prnpricty  of  substituting  the 
while  for  tiie  native  mulberry— if  good  silk  can  be 
profitably  made  from  the  native,  far  better  silk,  say 
they,  can  be  more  profitably  made  from  the  white 
mulberry;  and  this  will  sooner  or  later  be  acknowl- 
edged on  all  hands.  Small  specimens  of  the  best 
silk  m.iy  be  made  from  the  native  mulberry,  but 
generally,  and  upon  a  large  scale,  it  will  be  found, 
in  their  opioioD,  that  this  cannot  be  done. 
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{^isiLK — We  have  received  from  Ale.v'r  Reed, 
Esq,  of  VVasliinslon,  I'a.  a  piece  of  manufactured 
silk,  made,/rom  the  sillc  worm  to  the  loom,  by  a  j'ouiig 
lady,  a  member  of  (liat  indiislrious  and  enterpri- 
sing people,  the  -'narmony  Society-"  'I'liis  young 
lady  appeared  at  the  Fair  held  in  Washington 
last  fall,  clad  in  an  elegant  silk  dress  of  her  own 
manufacture.  This  silk  dress  was  of  a  quality  far 
superior  to  the  specimen  sent  us;  but  as  it  was  all 
made  use  of,  our  friend  was  only  able  to  send  us 
some  of  the  latter  descripiion — this,  however,  being 
her  first  attempt,  is  probably  even  more  precious  in 
the  eye  of  the  agriculturist  than  that  to  which  more 
e.xperience  contributed  its  powerlul  aid,  as  it  Jhows 
to  the  new  beginner,  what  may  be  done  at  the  com- 
mencement. The  quality  of  the  specimen  of  silk 
sent  us,  is  far  superior  to  any  thing  we  had  imagin- 
ed had  been  arrived  at  in  our  country.  It  is  equal 
to  that  of  many  ladies'  dresses,  and  sui:h  as  no  lady 
would  be  ashamed  to  wear  on  any  occasion.  This 
silk  is  the  product  of  a  few  eggs  sent  the  young 
lady  three  years  ago.  in  a  letter,  by  Mr.  Reed,  who, 
as  our  readers  have  had  occasion  to  know,  is  an  in- 
telligent encourager  of  agricultural  improvement. 
In  his  letter,  he  says  that  the  stores  in  Washington 
are  selling  sewing  silk  made  in  Washington  county, 
where  four  or  five  years  ago  such  an  idea  was 
laughed  at.  Mr.  Reed  bestows  a  well  merited  eulo- 
gium  on  the  lion.  Charles  Miner,  member  of  Con- 
gress, from  West  Chester,  Pa.  who  brought  the  sub- 
ject before  Congress,  and  adds — "I  have  no  doubt 
it  would  afford  him  pleasure  to  know,  that  we  in  the 
"back  woods"  are  trying  to  make  silk. 


|:^In  North  Carolina,  there  is  a  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, established  by  the  legislature,  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  OiflTerenl  counties,  uhose  object 
is  the  general  improvement  of  agriculture  in  that 
state.  This  Board  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  23d  ult.  an<l  among  other  proceedings,  re- 
solved to  obtain  lOnO  grape  vines,  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  silk  worm  eggs,  and  a  numbe.^-  of  Merino 
sheep,  for  the  use  of  the  several  agricultural  socie- 
ties of  the  state.  'I'he  Board  also  publish,  annu- 
ally, a  pamphlet  contAiniiig  such  articles  as  they 
may  deem  important  for  the  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion on  the  various  branches  of  agriculture.  Krom 
a  notice  in  the  last  Raleigh  Register,  we  infer  that 
this  pamphlet  is  now  in  the  press,  and  that  its  con- 
tents are  unusually  interesting.  Among  other  sub- 
jects, the  best  mode  of  cultivating  land,  and  raising 
the  various  kinds  of  crops,  the  process  of  making 
wine,  and  directions  for  cultivating  silk,  are  men- 
tioned. The  objects  of  this  Board  are  most  praise 
worthy,  and  its  etFects  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficially 
felt  by  the  people. 


C^Hf.mp. — The  Kentucky  Gazette  states,  that 
(he  price  of  hemp  at  Lexington,  in  that  stale,  is 
four  diMars  per  100  lbs.,  about  half  the  price  it  com- 
mands in  the  Baltimore  maiUet.  This  results  Irom 
the  confinement  of  all  the  western  states  to  a  single 
market,  anil  that  a  very  di-^tant  one.  How  changed 
wdl  be  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  indeed  those  of  all  the  trans- 
montane  states,  when  Ihc  Baltimore  and  Uhio  r.iil 
road  shall  have  been  compUted.  In  the  single  article 
of  hemp,  the  farmer  will  receive  an  additional  price, 
or,  wliich  is  the  same  thing,  save  in  the  cost  of 
transportation,  more  on  every  hundred  pounds  than 
he  can  now  make  by  its  cultivation.  The  co^t  ol 
transporting  a  ton  of  hemp  from  I.ixington  in  Ken- 
tucky to  Baltimore  on  the  rail  road,  will  only  be 
tighlecii  dolluri,  wliich  uill  make  a  dillercnce  in  the 
nett  receipts  from  a  ton  of  hemp,  between  the  price 
the  cultivator  now  receives,  and  that  which  he  will 
receive  tliei  in  Baltimore,  uf  at  Irast  sixty  dollars 
a  ton!  Hemp  is  not  the  only  article  on  »hl>'h  a 
saving  of  almost  100  per  cent.,  or  raihir  an  increase 
of  value  to  nearly  the  same  amount,  will  be  effected 


by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road.  But  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  particularize,  as  all  our  readers 
are  acquainted  with  the  valuable  productions  of  the 
western  country,  which  are  now  virtually  excluded 
from  our  market,  and  which  are  almost  sacrificed 
by  their  exclusion.  How  deep  is  the  stake  which  the 
existing  population  of  the  western  country  has,  in 
the  completion  of  the  work  in  question!  How  ef- 
fectually it  will  promote  an  increase  of  that  popu- 
lation, and  how  rapidly  will  the  augmented  fruits  of 
their  industry  swell,  in  turn,  the  transportation  upon 
the  road — insuring  certain  and  great  prolits  on  in- 
vestments in  its  stock,  and  diffusing  all  sorts  of  ad- 
vantages through  an  immense  district  of  fertile 
country  that  will  enjoy  its  facilities. 
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MANUFACTORY  OF  AGIilCUl.TI  RAL   IM- 
PLEMENTS GENERALLY. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand,  ready  for  sale,  a  supplyjl' 
of  his  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters,  a  niacliinc  ho  be-5 
liives  to  be  superior  to  anj  other  in  the  world  for  that 
purpose.     Brown's   Vlrtical   Wool  Spinklr,   a  vei 
ii-elul  and  simple  machine  for  private  family  use,  pel 
liri|)5  not  equalled  by   any   other.     A  full  assortment  ol 
(Jiilcon  Davis'  PatkntPlocchs;  the  superiority  of  Ihei 
over  all  other  ploughs   is  so  generally  known,  that 
-peak  of  their  merit  is  unneces!-ary.     A  general  assorl 
tiient  of  highly  improved  Barsliare  Ploughs;  Corn  an( 
Tobacco   Cultivators;    Patent    Corn   Shelters;    Wheat' 
Fans,   warranted   equal    to   any  in   the  stale   of   their 
^ize;  Harrows;  Double  and  Single  Swingle  Trees;  Sho-  , 
V  I  and  substratum  Ploughs;  superior  Caststeel  Axes,  J 
Mattocks;    Picks    and    Cirubbing   Hoes;    superior   Uil  j 
Stones  and   Points,  and  Heels,  of  all  sizes  for  Davis'  5 
I'atent  Ploughs,  alivajs  on  hand.    Blacksmith  work  and  ' 
repairs  done  at  short  notice  and  at  customary  prices.  .J 
The  subscriber  iotenUs  keeping   no  article  for  sale  m  \ 
his  line,  but  such  as  will  give  satisfaction.  J 

N.  B.  Tough  White  Oak  Butts,  six  feet  long,  andC 
not  less  than  eight  inches  diameter  at  the  small  eDd.y 
logo  size  quartered,  will  be  received  for  work.  , 

Orders  received  for  I'ruit  Trees  from  Gray's  Niipr.  j 
rv.  All  orders  received  by  mail  (post  paid,)  will  re-  -■ 
cuive  due  attention.  JUN.\.  S.    ICASTM-^.N.        , 

A"o.  36  Pratl-si.,  oppoiile  MarrLlt  Sf  If'arfietd's  /lord 
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Corrected  for  the  Jlmerican  Farmer,  by  Eiiwnrd  J.  H'iiboi 
Sf  Co.  Commisiion  Merchants  and  Ftanlera'  .^genU. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,   Scrubs,  ground  leafs,  $5.00 
10.00— seconds,  ordinary,  3.60  a  .LoO— red,  4.60  a 6.60^ 
— line  red,  6.00  o  8.00,  lor  wrapping — Ohio,  common,^ 
."j.OO  a  8.60— good  red,  6.00   a  8.U0— yellow,   10.00  a(^ 
If!. 00 — Rappaliannock,  •-'.60  a  3.50 — Kentucky,  com-] 
Dion  3.60  11  6.00 — wrapping,  4.00  n  6.00. 

Floor — white  wheat  t'amily,g9.50o  10.00 — superfine  ' 
lloward-st.  (sales)  8. -.'a;  city  mills,  (sales)  8.00;  Susque- 
hanna, 8.00 — CuRN  Mt^AL,  per  bbl.  2. 16 — Grain,  I  • -' 
red  wlieat,  1.66  (1  l."0 — best  white  wheat,  I. "0  a  I." 
orJinery  to  good,    I. .10  a    1.56 — Corn,    old,   .48 — i 
corn,  .46  o  .48 — in  car,  per  bbl.  2.26 — Uve,  bush.  .. 
.55 — Oats  bush.  .26  a  .28 — Bkans  1.25 — Pf.as.55  n  .'• 
(^I.ovl.R  SEED,  5.00,  brisk — Timothy,  1. 50a;. 75 — Oio  • 
Aiw  Grass  1. 25 a  1.60 — Herd's,  .75  a  1.00 — Lucerne  :: 
a  \0    lb.— Barley,   .660   60— Flaxseed,   1.00— Cn: 
TON,  Virginia,  .10  a  .1 1 — I. oil.  .13 — Alabama,  .10  n 
Mississippi  .tin  .13— North  Carolina, .10  a  .11— Gr   ; 
gia, .»  11.12— WniSKEf,hlids.  Ist  pf.  .24— in  bbls.  .2.'.   ■ 
254 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — v' 
cd,.l8  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — tlircc-quarte',  •-■' 
.30— full  do.  .30  0.50, accord'g to  qual. — Hkv--.  H""'' 
ton, $226  J  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  ci40— wanr. 
rotted,  nOrt  190— Fish,  shad,  Susqueha.ina.No.  I,  bbl. 
5.16;   do.   trimmed,  6.60 — North  Ca'i'lina,  No.  I,  6  84 
a6.50— Herrings,  No.  I,l)bl.  2.8'!J;  No.  2,  2.62— M.. 
terel.  No.  1,  6.0O;   No.  2,  5.2*;   No.  3,  4.25 — Bacos, 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .94  o  .10;  old,  II;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .12.^ — hog  round,   cured,  .7  0  .8 — Pork,  4.60  « 
5.50— Feathers,  .32— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  pr  tm 
3.624  a  4.25 — ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass   fed   prime  Bi  < ' 
3.60  a  6.00. 
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(Tlie  folloivim;  conimuiiicalion  from  Jml^  Bud 
eom<>s  very  np|)i)iliiinly  ;iiui  iirrc|ilalil|;  answering 
in  part  the  irujuirlc!.  piilihjiicil  in  the  American  Far- 
mer of  the  Sd  of  Oolohcr  last,  at  the  instance  of 
one  of  our  most  eminent  and  ecienlilir  physicians, 
of  whom  certain  information  in  reeard  to  plaster 
of  Paris  in  this  country,  was  sought  by  his  corres- 
pondent in  France. 

As  they  are  short,  we  will  repeat  the  inquiries, 
and  thus  justify  to  our  readers  the  approiiriation 
of  some  columns,  in  addition  to  the  article  from 
(he  Richmond  Enquirer  so  recently  published,  to 
(he  same  subject. 

"Mr.  Skinner  would  greatly  oblijc  Dr.  Cbalanl 
by  giving  him  his  opinion  on  the  follouing  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Plaster  of  Paris;   viz: 

'1st.  Is  (hat  substance  used  now  as  much  aa  for- 
merly? 

Od.  In  what  quantity  is  i(  used? 

Sd.  !«  it  a  real  manure? 

4th.  How  does  it  act? 

3th.  What  sort  of  lands  does  it  suit? 

6th.  Is  i{  (rue  (hat  after  one  or  two  crops,  (he 
land  on  which  it  has  been  thrown,  is  much  impo- 
verished?    If  so,  why  and  how?"] 

(From  the  New  York  Farmer.') 
oy  USE  OF  GYPSUM  IN  AGRICULTURE. 
■Sir, — The  extensive  application  of  Plaster  of 
Paris  in  the  interior  of  this  stale,  to  the  purposes 
of  husbandry,  induces  me  to  hazard  a  few  remarks 
upon  (be  causes  of  its  fertility,  and  the  soils  and 
crops  to  which  it  may  be  advantageously  applied. 
I  perceive  that  many  of  our  farmers,  although  slow 
to  adopt  this  or  any  other  innovation  upon  old  ha- 
bits, now  that  they  have  become  satisfied  of  the 
benefit  of  plaster  in  some  cases,  seem  to  infer  thai 
it  1$  useful  in  all,  and  thus  apply  it  withn"' "rbfmo 
of  rr«ee-."  I'l...  consequence,  T  fear,  will  he  lu 
bring  it  into  disrepute  and  lead  to  its  rejection  in 
rases  where  its  utility  is  unquestionable. 

The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  this  substance 
benefits  crops  by  drawing  moisture  from  the  at- 
tnosphere.  This  theory  proves  too  much:  for  if  it 
has  so  strong  an  affinity  for  moisture,  it  will  attract 
it  from  the  soil  as  well  as  from  the  atmosphere; 
and  thus  rob  the  plants,  instead  of  increasing  their 
tupply,  of  this  essential  agent  of  vegetable  deve- 
lopment. But  it  has  been  proved  Ihit  gypsum  ab- 
»orbs  moisture  far  less  powerfully  (Ian  putrescible 
manures,  or  even  common  soils,  aid  retains  it  a 
shorter  time.  Johnson  has  given  is,  in  his  essay 
on  the  use  of  salt  in  agriculture,  ables  exhibiting 
(be  absorbent  and  retentive  povers  of  diflcrent 
substances.  1  subjoin  ao  extra>t  in  proof  of  my 
position: 

/■"Horse  dung  evaporated  ireriously  to 
dryness,  at  a   temperaturf  of  100°,  ab- 
sorbed,  during   an    expoore   of    three 
hours  to  air  saturated  wth  moisture  at  parts. 
62",  -  -  -  -  14o 

Putri6ed  tan   bark,  untir  like  circum- 
stances, (60',)     -  -  -  -     145 
-  j  Unpulrilicd,  do.         -           -             -  ll.'i 
■3  ;  Cow  dung,  do.    -           -            -            -     180 
Pig      do.   do.                       -             -  1:20 
Sheep  do.    do.     -           -             -            -       31 
Refuse  Salt.  (60°,)                 -             -  -19 
Burnt  Clay,         -          "            -            -       29 
The  richest  soil,  (iione  hour,)          -  123 
Lime,  (part  carbopte,)      -         -            -       1 1 
^Gypsum,        -          -             -             -  9 
f  Pig  dung  cvapored   to   dryness,  at   a 
c  I  temperature  ol    1^"  (the  heal  of  a  mc- 
j  ^  ridian    snn    at    rdsiimioer,)    and    then 
Z  1  moistened  with  '^   parts  of  water,  re- 
'    Inquired    for    bei?    reduced    to   dryness 
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aKain,  at  the  above  (en  (icrature. 

Horse   dung,  under  siiiiilur  circuiii>(an- 

i-e»,  -  -  .  -  -       9(1 

Common  Sal(,  -  -  -  73 

-  I  Rich  Soil,  -  -  -       3i 

*   I  Poor  Soil,  (silicious,)  -  -  25 

tdypsuiii,  -  -  -  -        18 

Thus  it  appears  that  (he  absorbent  power  of 
horse  dung  is  sixteen  linics  greater  than  that  of 
Kypsum,  and  its  retaining  power  seven  times  great- 
ir.  Let  us  not  lose  sinlit  of  anolhcr  important 
lact  which  these  experimtiits  suggest,  viz:  that  the 
poiver  of  a  soil  for  absorbing  and  retaining  mois- 
ture, and  of  course  of  resisting  drought,  is  in  the 
ratio  of  the  dung  and  vegetable  matter  which  it 
contains — rich  soil  sufl'ering  least,  and  pour  soil 
most  in  dry  weather.  Ploughing  and  hoeing  fre- 
quently tend  very  much  to  increase,  or  rather  to 
bring  into  full  operation,  these  (pialilies  of  soils  fur 
absorbing  and  retaining  moisture. 

After  water  has  been  expelled  from  plaster  of 
Paris  by  burning  or  heating,  it  then  again  absorbs 
it  powerfully — and  not  only  absorbs,  but  solidifies 
it.  It  is  by  this  process  that  it  is  fitted  for  cornices, 
busts,  &c. 

Another  agency  which  has  been  ascribed  to  plas- 
ter in  the  process  of  vegetation,  is  that  of  accele- 
rating putrefaction  in  the  soil — of  rendering  inert 
vegetable  matter  soluble,  and  thus  increasing  the 
supply  of  vegetable  food.  The  experiments  of  Sir 
H.  Davy  disprove  Ibis  theory,  and  show  that  gyp- 
sum rather  retards  than  increases  animal  and  vege- 
'able  putrefaction. 

Some,  supposing  that  plants  are  gifted  with  sen- 
sation, contend,  that  gypsum  acts  as  a  condiment 
to  the  vegetable,  as  spices  do  to  the  animal  system, 
and  benefits  by  stimulating  their  absorbent  and  as- 
similating organs.  I  am  not  physiologist  enough  to 
discuss  this  point,  and  will  therefore  barely  ob- 
serve, •'■■■'  •'■  "'is  19  so,  all  plants  are  not  equally 
sei.aiiive;  for  many  are  certainly  not  affected  by 
this  stimulus. 

Others  again  have  maintained,  that  plas(er  owes 
its  utility  to  the  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol,)  which 
it  contains;  and  of  course  that  a  decomposition  or 
separation  of  parts,  takes  place  in  the  soil.  Sul- 
phuric acid  has  been  applied,  blended  with  different 
parts  of  water,  without  seeming  to  coiiGrm  this 
theory.  But  a  sufficient  objection  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  gypsum  is  detected  in  the  clovers  and 
other  plants,  showing  that  no  decomposition  has 
taken  place,  and  that  the  sulphuric  acid,  remaining 
chemically  combined  with  its  base,  could  not  have 
acted  separately. 

Sir  H.  Davy.  I  think,  has  suggested  the  true 
cause  of  the  fertility  in  gypsum:  that  it  forms  as 
necessary  a  constituent  of  some  plants,  as  a  few 
drops  of  peppermint  do  to  a  mint  sling;  and  that 
when  the  soil  does  not  contain  it,  in  tiie  small  pro- 
portion needed,  its  application  is  necessary  for 
their  complete  development  and  peifectiun — and 
that  it  is  only  tisejul  to  such  crops  as  yield  it  on  ana- 
lysis, and  on  soils  where  it  is  deficient.  Of  the  plants 
which  contain  gypsum.  Sir  H.  Davy  has  enumerat- 
ed the  clovers,  lucerne,  sanfoin,  and  some  other 
grasses,  in  which  he  believes  it  may  exist  to  the 
amount  of  three  or  four  bushels  on  an  acre  of  Ibese 
plants.  The  turnip  crop  yields  it  in  small  quanti- 
ties; and  if  this  theory  is  correct,  Inilian  corn  and 
potatoes  will  afford  it,  as  it  evidently  bcnelits  these 
crops.  He  adds,  that  gtjpsiim  ii  nut  taken  up  in 
com  crops,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  &,c.  A  courne 
of  experiments  during  ten  years,  has  satisfied  me 
that  these  crops  are  not  benefited,  directly,  by  it« 
application,  but  oflcn  indirectly,  by  increasing  the 
growth  of  other  vegetables,  whicii  ultimalrly  en 
rich  the  soil. 

The  soils  which  plaster  roost  benefit*,  are  the 
poor  lean  sands  and  sand  loams;  and  its  cll'ecta  di- 


iiiini>h  in  proporlion  Jii  Ibrjc  becoiiir  more  ricl.> 
adhesive,  or  wet.  The  dung  of  cattle  contain' 
K)  psum;  10  does  prut  or  bog  earth.  To  land*  often 
dunged,  ill  elierls  bic  runsrqiiriitly  lr.»i  percepti- 
ble. That  it  dues  not  prove  ilficaciims  upon  wet 
lands  may  be  acrountiil  for  by  their  genrrnlly 
abounding  in  bog  toil,  and  not  usually  producing 
plants  which  contain  gyptuni. 

As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  applying  plader, 
diflirent  opinions  prevail.  It  cannot  enter  (he 
mouths  of  plants  uniil  it  ia  ilissolvrd,  or  become 
soluble.  To  iflect  this,  500  times  its  wticht  of 
ivaler  is  found  to  be  requisite.  "J'his  woultfieem 
to  indicate  that  it  should  be  sown  eaily  on  grata 
lands.  Mj  ipiaelicc  has  been  to  son  in  March, 
or  early  |in  Apiil,  and  if  practicable,  upon  a  light 
snow.  When  sown  late,  and  a  dry  (iin.mcr  entuet, 
its  benrljtg  are  fre(jiicntly  not  perciptible,  probablr 
from  the  cireumstanre  of  its  not  having  been  di.'- 
solved.  I  have  followed  the  eXHnj|de  of  two  great 
pioneers  in  the  improvinjent  of  Anjiriian  husband- 
ry, the  late  Judge  Peters  and  John  Taylor,  in  tow- 
ing it  for  Indian  corn  and  potatoes  before  the  last 
ploughing.  I  con.sider  the  benefit  in  this  Diethod 
more  certain,  and  the  labour  less,  than  in  that  of 
strewing  it  on  the  hills  of  the  growing  crop. 

'I'he  experience  of  prarlieal  men  seems  to  have 
fixed  the  proper  quantity  at  from  one  to  two  bushels 
the  acre. 

Plaster  appears  partially  to  have  lost  its  e flTicacy 
in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  has  becu 
longest  and  most  successfully  used.  It  is  said,  (o 
ailopt  (he  common  language,  (hat  the  soil  has  be- 
come tired  of  it.  I  suspect  too  much  reliance  has 
been  placed  upon  it;  and  that  it  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute,  rather  than  as  an  auxiliary,  lor  old  fa- 
shioned bain  yard  ducijr.  'i'liere  ia  another  way  of 
accounting  for  its  apparent  failuie.  lias  not'lhe 
soil  become  (irtd  of  the  (ilants  which  it  aids,  and 
which  may  have  exhausted  it  of  some  other  consti- 
tuent? In  the  Norfolk  system  of  allernatc  hus- 
bandry, it  was  long  ago  ascertained  that  clover 
could  not  be  sown  to  advantage  oftener  than  cverv 
second  course,  or  once  in  eight  or  ten  years,  anil 
other  grasses  were  consequently  allernat'cd  with  it. 
The  practice  in  Pennsylvania  has  been,  I  believe,  to 
continue  sowing  clover  every  lour  or  tive  years. 

The  preceding  view  of  (be  subjec(,  and'  my  per- 
sonal experience,  induce  me  to  offer  (he  following 
rules  for  the  consideration  of  the  farmer: 

1.  That  plaster  may  be  applied  to  pasture  and 
meadow  lands,  not  absolutely  wet,  with  strong  pro- 
bability of  profit,  as  it  undoubtedly  forms  a  consti- 
tuent of  many  of  the  grasses,  increases  their  vigor, 
and  thickens  the  soil. 

2.  'I  hat  it  may  be  applied,  with  equal  prospect 
of  success,  (0  (he  maize  and  potato  crops,  and  I 
think,  to  legumes,  such  as  peas,  beans,  &.c.  These 
being  sown,  as  good  husbandry  implies,  upon  Unds 
naturally  free  from  surface  w'ater,  or  rendered  so 
by  draining. 

a.  That  its  beneGis  are  prea(es(  upon  sands,  gra- 
vels and  light  loams;  and  that  lbe«r  benefits  dimi- 
nish in  proportion  as  the  soil  becomes  iieh,  cither 
naturally  or  by  the  .-ipplication  of  dung. 

•1.  I'ha!  plaster  can  never  become  a  substitute 
for  dung,  but  may  be  rendered  a  valuable  auxiliary, 
beiiellling  some  crops  directly,  and  all  remotely,  liy 
increasing  the  volume  of  vegetable  ma((er,  which 
ullimaltly  becomes  (he  food  of  plants. 

5.  Tlia(  froDi  one  to  two  bushels  per  acre  it  a 
sufficient  annual  dressing  for  lands. 

6.  'J'hat  upon  glass  it  is  most  profitably  sown 
early,  (hit  the  vernal  rains  nny  tender  it  soluble; 
and  upon  tilled  crops  before  (he  last  ploughing,  tlmt 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  may  perform  tliii  offi.:e  in 
season;  in  both  cases,  to  benefit  the  summer's 
growl  b. 

And,  finally,  that  its  use  ran  be  best  regulated  by 
the  farmer  himself  carefully  noting  its  effects  upon 
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ditl'ercnt  crops,  soils,  Sic,  always  leavinj;  a  slii|)  uii- 
plaslercii  upon  crops  wlilcli  it  is  supposed  to  heiie- 
(it,  and  plas(crins;  a  sirip  upon  those  on  which  its 
benufils  are  douhtTul. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  BUEL. 

Mbany  jXurscry,  J\'uvember  24. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

On  Ike  J^Ianagemenl  of  tlie  Butler  Ealale,  and  the 
CuHivalmi  of  the  Scgak  Cane;  by  R.  KiNu,  jr. 
addressed  to  \Vii.liam  VVashinuton,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir,       JIamjiton,  {near  Darien,)  IStli  Sept.  1828. 

Your  letter  of  the  S29lh  August  carae  to  hand  on 
the.  8lh  iiisl.  Mulhing  would  atfurd  nie  more  satis- 
faction than  to  impart  the  little  knowledge  1  possess 
of  Soulhcrii  Agriculture  and  plantation  economy, 
if  such  would  benefit  others. 

We  are  dependent  on  eLich  other,  and  each 
should  contribute  his  mite.  Therefore,  I  shall  com- 
ply with  your  request  as  minutely  as  possible. 

The  reputed  good  condition  of  the  Butler  estate, 
has  been  the  work  of  time,  and  a  diligent  attention 
to  the  interest  of  said  estate,  and  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  slaves  on  it. 

To  BIr.  II.  King,  sen.  more  is  due  than  to  my- 
self, in  ISui,  he  assumed  the  management.  The 
gang  was  a  fine  one,  but  was  very  disorderly,  which 
invariably  is  the  case  when  there  is  a  frequent 
change  of  managers.  Rules  and  regulalioiis  were 
established,  (I  may  say  laws,)  a  few  forcible  exam- 
plea  made,  after  a  regular  trial,  in  which  every  de- 
gree of  justice  was  exhibited,  was  the  first  step. 
But  the  grand  point  was  to  suppress  llie  brutality 
and  licentiousness  practiced  by  the  principal  men 
on  it;  (say  the  drivers  and  tradesmen.)  INlore  pun- 
ishment is  inilicltd  on  every  plantation  by  the  men 
in  power,  from  private  pique,  than  Irum  a  neglect 
of  duty.  This  I  assert  as  a  fact;  i  have  delected  it 
often.  No  person  of  ray  age  knows  more  the  na- 
ture of  these  persons  than  myself;  since  childhood 
1  have  been  on  this  place,  and  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  this  time,  have  had  the  active  manage- 
ment; therefore  I  speak  with  confidence.  They 
have  a  peifect  knowleilge  of  right  and  wrong. 
When  an  equitable  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments  is  observed,  in  a  short  time  they  will 
conform  to  almost  every  rule  lh»t  is  laid  down. 

The  owner  or  overseer  knows,  that  with  a  giv- 
en number  of  hands,  such  a  portion  of  work  is 
to  be  done.  The  driver,  to  screen  favourites,  or 
apply  their  time  to  his  own  purposes,  imposes  a 
heavy  task  on  some.  tSbould  they  murmur,  an  op- 
portunity is  taken,  months  after,  to  punish  those  un- 
fortunate fellows  for  not  doing  their  own  and  oth- 
ers' tasks.  Should  they  not  come  at  the  immediate 
offenders,  it  >vill  descend  on  the  nearest  kindred. 
A«  an  evidence  of  the  various  opportunities  that  a 
briilal  driver  has  to  gratify  his  revenge,  (the  pre- 
dominant pniici()le  <if  the  human  race,)  let  any 
planter  go  mlo  his  field,  and  in  any  negro's  task,  he 
can  find  apparently  ju.^t  grounds  for  punishment. 
To  prevent  this  alju-ie,  no  driver  in  the  field  is  al- 
lowed to  inlliet  piiiiishmenl,  until  after  a  regular 
trial.  When  1  |)iiss  sentence  myself,  various  modes 
of  punishment  are  adopted;  the  lash,  least  of  all. 
Digging  stumps,  or  clearing  away  trash  about  the 
selllements,  in  their  own  tiHie;  but  the  most  severe 
is,  confinement  at  home  six  to  twelve  months,  or 
longer.  No  intercourse  Is  allowed  with  other  plan- 
tations. A  certiiin  number  are  allowed  to  go  to 
town  on  Sundays,  to  dispose  of  eggs,  poultry, 
roopcr's  ware,  eiinoes.  See.  but  must  be  home  by 
I '2  o'clock,  unless  by  special  permit.  Any  one  re- 
turning intoxicated,  (a  rare  instance,)  goes  into 
stocks,  and  is  not  allowed  to  leave  home  for  twelve 
months. 


teract  the  execution,  (unless  directly  injurious,)  but 
direct  his  iiiimeiliale  allention  to  it.  it  would  be 
endless  for  me  to  superintend  the  drivers  and  field 
hands  too,  and' would  of  course  make  them  useless. 
The  lash  is,  unfortunately,  too  much  used;  every 
mode  of  punisbnicnt  should  be  devised  in  prefe- 
rence to  that,  and  when  used,  never  to  lacerate: 
all  young  [lersoris  will  olfend.  A  negro  at  twenty- 
five  years  old,  who  finds  he  has  the  marks  of  a 
rogue  inflicted  when  a  boy,  (even  if  disposed  to  be 
orderly,)  has  very  little  or  no  inducement  to  be 
otherwise.  Every  means  are  used  to  encourage 
them,  and  impress  on  their  minds  the  advantage  of 
holding  pro|)erly>anil  the  disgrace  attached  to  idle- 
ness. Surely,  if  indiisliious  for  themselves,  they 
will  be  so  (or  their  masters,  and  no  negro,  with  a 
well  stocked  poultry  house,  a  small  crop  advancing, 
a  canoe  partly  finished,  or  a  few  tubs  unsold,  all  of 
which  he  calculates  soon  to  enjoy,  will  ever  run 
away.  In  ten  years  I  have  lost,  by  absconding, 
forty-seven  days,  out  of  nearly  six  hundred  negroes. 
Any  negro  leaving  the  plantation,  or  field,  to  com- 
plain to  me,  is  registered  and  treated  as  such. — 
Many  may  think  that  Ihey  lose  time,  when  negroes 
can  work  for  themselves.  It  is  the  reverse  on  all 
plantations  under  good  regulations — time  is  abso- 
lutely gained  to  the  master.  An  indolent  negro  is 
most  always  sick;  and  unless  he  is  well  enough  to 
work  for  his  master,  he  cannot  work  for  himself; 
and  when  the  master's  task  is  done,  he  is  in  mis- 
chief, unless  occupied  for  himself  And  another 
evidence  arising  from  the  encouragement  of  indus- 
try, I  make  on  this  estate  as  good  crops  as  most  of 
my  neighbours;  plant  as  much  to  the  hand,  do  as 
much  plantation  work,  and  very  often  get  clear  of 
a  crop  earlier  than  many  where  these  encourage- 
ments are  not  held  out.  I  have  no  before-day 
work,  only  as  punishments;  every  hand  must  be  at 
his  work  by  day  light.  The  tasks  given  are  calcu- 
lated to  require  so  much  labour.  It  is  as  easy  to  cut 
three  tasks  of  rice,  as  it  is  to  bind  two,  or  to  bring 
two  home.  It  is  easier  to  ditch  eigln  i.«...i.«H  cubic 
feet  of  marsh,  than  four  hundred  feet  of  rooty  river 
swamp.  There  are  many  regulations  on  a  planta- 
tion that  must  be  left  discretionary  with  the  mana- 
ger. In  harvesting  a  crop  of  rice,  some  acres  are 
heavier,  or  further  off  than  others;  some  hands 
quicker,  or  more  able  than  others:  all  these  consi- 
dered, make  a  wide  difference;  by  giving  a  far  and 
a  near  task  to  bring  in,  or  putting  them  in  gangs, 
the  burthen  is  borne  equally,  and  all  come  home 
at  once.  Frequently  (always  I  can  say,)  by  Friday 
night,  I  have  nearly  as  much  rice  in,  as  if  the  re- 
gular task  during  the  week  had  been  given.  There 
may  be  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  left:  say,  bring  it  in, 
the  balance  of  the  week  is  yours.  By  10  to  1-2 
o'clock,  all  snug,  and  ten  to  fifteen  acres  extra  got 
in. 

By  this  mode  I  not  only  gain  time,  but  afford 
them  some  also.  A  man,  ivhile  or  black,  that  knows 
such  will  be  the  result,  will  seldom  deviate  from 
the  right  course.  All  these  things  are  not  to  be 
slipped  into  at  once;  it  has  been  the  work  of  near- 
ly twenty-seven  years,  and  I  find  many  things  yet 
to  correct.  With  regard  to  feeding,  they  have 
plenty  of  the  best  corn,  well  ground  by  water  and 
aniitul  |)0wer,  with  a  portion  of  fish,  (No.  .S  macke- 
ril.)  beef,  pork  and  molasses,  and  when  much  ex- 
posed, a  little  rum.  To  each  gang  there  is  a  cook, 
who  carefully  prepares  two  meals  per  day.  The 
very  grinding  and  cooking  (or  them  affords  the 
lime  that  they  a|iply  to  their  own  purposes:  if  their 
provisions  was  given  unground,  many  woiiM  trade 
il  ofl'.or  be  too  lazy  to  cook  it.  Any  one  that  has  spent 
a  night  on  a  plantation  where  the  negroes  grind  their 
own  corn,  must  recollect  the  horrible  sound  of  a 
lidiul  riiill,  all  niirlit.  It  is  this  that  wears  them 
doivn.  lie  goes  to  the  mill;  it  is  occupied;  he 
must  wait  until  the  first  lias  done,  and  so  on.     Some 


An  onler    from  a  driver   is  to.  he   as  implicitly 
ohejid  as  if  it  came  from  myself,  iior  «lu  I  coun- 1  are  at  it  all  niglil;  their  natural  rest  is  destroyed. 


.Many  masters  think  Ihey  give  provision  and  cloth- 
ing ill  abundance;  but  unless  they  use  mean*  to 
have  these  properly  prep;ired,  half  the  benefit  ii 
lost.  Another  great  advantage  in  grinding  and 
cooking  for  them  is,  that  the  little  negroes  are  euro 
lo  uet  enough  to  eat.  On  this  estate  there  are  two 
biiiiilred  and  thirty-eight  negroes,  from  fifteen  year* 
(Idivii,  and  every  one  knows  that  they  do  not  n 
^rea^e  in  proportion  in  a  large  gang,  as  in  a  sm  ! 
one,  with  the  same  attention.  1  cannot  exemplnv 
in  too  stronic  terms,  the  great  advantage  resuitnn; 
fnim  properly  preparing  the  food  for  negroes. — 
'.t'liey  will  object  to  it  at  first;  but  no  people  are 
niiije,  easily  convinced  of  any  thing  tending  in 
tlicir  comfort  than  ihey  are.  In  fact,  a  master  doi » 
not  discharge  his  duly'lo  himself,  unless  he  will 
adopt  every  means  to  promote  his  interest  and  their 
wclliire.  Asain,  many  will  say  it  takes  too  many 
to  wait  on  the  others.  An  old  woman  foracoolt. 
who  will  raise  one  little  negro  extra,  which  will 
certainly  pay  her  wages,  besides  the  very  gre.it 
cuiufort  it  will  afford  the  others;  a  machine  thai 
will  not  cost  in  twenty  years  more  than  §15  per  an- 
niiui;  a  little  boy  to  drive  an  old  horse  two  days  id 
the  week, and  an  old  man,  (or  even  the  overseer  on 
a  |ilace  of  thirty  hands,)  to  act  as  commissary  in 
i-stiing  the  provisions,  I  am  sure,  well  regulatiii. 
will  add  25  per  cent,  to  the  owner,  including  gam 
in  negroes,  comfort  to  them,  and  to  their  master  » 
feelings.  During  the  summer,  little  negroes  should 
have  an  extra  mess.  I  find  at  Butler's  island,  wbei  a 
(here  are  about  one  hundred  and  fourteen  little  ne 
grocs,  that  it  costs  less  than  two  cents  each  per 
week,  in  giving  them  a  feed  of  ocra  soup,  with 
pnrk,  or  a  little  molasses  or  hominy,  or  small  rice. 
The  great  advantage  is,  that  there  is  not  a  dirt- 
eater  among  them — an  incurable  propensity,  pro- 
duced from  a  morbid  state  of  the  stomach,  arising 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  quantity  of  wbolesom* 
food,  and  at  a  proper  time. 

I  have  invariably  found  that  women,  that  had 
been  acenstomed  to  wailing  in  the  houses  of  white 
j,erfions,  have  the  la,  ^..31  nhu  n,,*,*  j'.^»>;i;oo  of  chil- 
dren, even  after  going  into  the  field.  I  believe  il 
arises  from  this  circumstance,  that  they  had  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  cleanliness,  and  of  preparinf; 
their  food  properly.  You,  on  looking  round,  will 
find  this  the  case.  An  hospital  should  be  on  each 
plantation,  with  proper  nurses  and  ppartments  lor 
lying-in  women,  for  the  men,  and  for  a  nursery, 
when  any  enter,  not  to  leave  the  house  until  div 
chargcd.  1  have  found  physicians  of  little  service, 
except  in  surgical  cases.  An  intelligent  woman 
will  in  a  shor'  time  learn  the  use  of  medirine.  'l"hr. 
labour  of  preepant  women  is  reduced  one  half,  and 
tbey  are  put  tawork  in  dry  situations. 

It  is  a  great  [oint  in  having  the  principal  driven 
men  that  can  sipport  their  dignity;  a  condescen 
sion  to  familiarly  should  be  prohibited.  Young 
negroes  are  put  0  work  early,  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  old;  four,  fi«  or  six,  rated  a  hand.  It  keep^ 
them  out  of  mis(5)ief,  and  by  giving  Ihem  htjlil 
tasks,  thirty  to  (or\  rows,  they  acquire  habits  of 
perseverance  and  in'uslry. 

My  knowledge  of  he  culture  of  the  sugar  can* 
is  not  very  extensive.  It  has  been  cultivated  wilb 
us  since  1815,  and  ha  been  found  more  profilablr, 
(notwithstanding  a  paiial  loss  of  crops,  occasioned 
by  bad  seed,  from  ignrance  in  the  mode  of  pr( 
serving  it.)  than  colloi  and  less  precarious  tli..n 
rice;  not  so  liable  to  beinjured  in  gales.  In  IH-.'  1. 
from  filly-six  acres,  thativere  (troiind,  the  prodin  1 
was  .-!!»  iihds.  of  siigai,  aoul  l-iOO  lbs.  nett  each. 
the  cane  was  much  injury  by  lodging  and  wreck 
matter.  The  best  lands  ir  cane  are  strong  pron 
sion  land,  or  river  swan)|,  If  possible,  the  planii 
should  be  put  in  the  groiiii  in  November,  about  '• 
inches  deep;  Ihey  will  be  9a\»gainst  fro.its.  Slioull 
Ihey  come  up  and  he  cut  A»vn,  (unless  very  near 
the  surlacc,)  it  will  be  a  beri(ii   rather  than  an  lu- 
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jur?.  Uuriiis  llio  ivinlcr.  water  dors  not  injure  lln- 
iila'nl»;  in  (lie  sprHnc  h  lillle  wairr  ami  «  warm  smi 
does  lum-h  iliniatfr.  i'lie  hnU  ulionlil  lie  stoul  ami 
fire  fctt  a|>i»rl;  «  doi"|ier  Irencli  tlian  for  collon; 
the  canes  laid  in.  one.  l»vo  or  Ihrcc  lonctlior,  whole; 
•lioiiM  lliey  lie  crooked,  those  that  cover,  chop 
thciv  III  with  the  hoe,  avoittinit  the  eve.  It  i«  hct 
(er  than  putting  in  plants,  beiiiR  more  easily  trans 
(Kirtcd  and  the  time  saved.  .Vhout  March,  the  earth 
abould  be  removed  aboot  one  hall";  when  the  canes 
appear,  hoo  oil",  nearly  hariiiit  'he  plant;  about  the 
l»t  of  May,  earth  should  be  put  to  the  beds,  and 
»t  every  working  the  beds  njade  larger,  throw- 
ing the  earth  among  the  shoots.  Strong  lands  will 
atTord  such  a  crowlli  that  very  little  can  be  done 
after  the  1  jth  of  June  until  Sjeptembcr;  the  canes 
•bould  then  be  trashed,  that  is,  removing  the  un- 
der leaves,  as  high  as  they  are  disposed  to  come 
off;  and  when  canes  come  in  contact  with  the  earth, 
either  from  winds  or  their  own  weiglit,  the  trash 
should  be  put  under,  to  prevent  their  taking  root, 
which  injures  the  juice-  About  the  1 5th  to  40th 
of  October,  that  part  to  be  put  by  as  seed  is  cut; 
two  rows  thrown  in  one  alley,  and  some  trash  put 
over;  when  cold  weather  sets  in,  some  earth.  Il" 
covered  at  once,  vegetation  is  brought  forward.  I 
hare  known  canes  to  lay  all  winter  in  a  canal,  and 
be  perfect.  About  the  1st  of  November  we  com- 
mence grinding  and  boiling-  I  do  not  think  a  cane 
crop  heavier  than  a  rice  crop;  not  so  much  time 
occupied  as  in  cutting,  binding,  bringing-in,  thrash- 
ing and  pounding;  but  there  is  more  hard  work  to 
be  done,  in  a  less  time,  than  in  a  rice  crop.  There 
are  some  planters  that  employ  overseers  at  low 
wages,  perhaps  more  destitute  of  principle  than 
the  blacks,  and  do  them  more  harm  than  the  owners 
good.  Others,  without  humanity,  grind  out  good 
crops,  and  in  a  fe«v  years  break  down  the  gang. — 
Slave  owners  cannot  be  too  particular  to  whom  they 
intrust  the  health  (I  may  say  life,)  and  morals  of 
what  may  justly  b<»  term^H.  tlip  sinews  of  an  estate. 
A  master,  or  an  overseer,  should  be  the  kind  fiiond 
and  monitor  to  the  slave,  not  the  oppressor. 

1  notice  in  the  9th  number  of  the  Agriculturist, 
that  a  correspondent  recommends  an  impenetrable 
fence,  protected  by  dogs,  to  prevent  ihelts. 

I  have  a  mode,  I  think,  preferable.  I  allow  all 
to  plant  a  small  piece  (oblige  some,)  for  themselves; 
if  one  sheaf  is  taken  from  me,  I  take  three  from 
them;  if  from  each  other,  I  sciie  all  they  have;  if 
not  enough,  I  take  the  next  crop.  I  purcliase  what 
crop  they  have  to  spare,  ani  hope  I  have  made 
them  happier  at  home  than  sny  where  else. 

I  have  written  much  aboW  little,  and  should  you 
be  able  to  pick  out  any  ihing  useful,  I  shall  be 
pleased.  It  will  afford  m.:  pleasure,  at  any  lime, 
to  reply  to  your  communi^ations- 

I  um,  dear  sir,  yoir  most  obed't, 

R.  KING,  Jr. 

INDAN  CORN. 

Mr.  Siikner:  Richmond,  Jan.  5,  \S2S. 

Sir, — I  have  beer  induced  to  make  this  commii- 
nicatinn  to  you  by  t^ro  recent  notices  in  your  jour- 
nal; the  one,  of  thi  unusual  luxuriance  of  a  stalk 
of  corn  produced  n  the  stale  of  North  Carolina; 
the  other,  of  the  ize  and  productiveness  of  an  ear 
of  corn  raised  b'  a  gentleman  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Virginia.  Vith  regard  to  the  stalks  of  corn 
which  have  grovn  on  my  farm,  I  can  affirm  nothing 
with  precision.liaving  never  made  these  a  subject 
of  particular  iltenlion.  That  they  should  be  very 
tall,  or  that  lie  ear  should  shoot  at  an  extraordina- 
ry distance  •'ora  the  earth,  I  have  always  regarded 
as  a  disadv:ntage:  the  plant  being,  by  either  cause, 
rendered  nore  liable  to  the  influence  of  the  violent 
•'isls  by  vhicb  we  are,  not  unfrequently,  visited 
during  th' summer  months.  The  ear  of  corn  pre- 
t«»ted  yell  by  the  genllemaa  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 


l'p«liur,)  cert.iiiily  iiidiralea  considerable  fertility 
III  the  soil  in  which  it  gri^»v,  and  great  prrfeclinn 
in  the  product  of  that  soil;  ncverthidess,  the  sprei 
mens  of  Indian  corn  herein  desciilied,  (and  which 
by  the  lirst  sale  opportunity  shall  he  forwarded  to 
\uu,)  will, I  think,  lor  the  present  at  least, disa|ipoint 
that  gentleman's  iletermiiialion  of  surpassing  nil 
iilliers  in  sufierior  samples  of  the  Indian  corn.  I 
shall  send  you  four  ears,  taken  from  my  crop  of  IMiS. 
rile  first  of  llieiii  is  B  inches  in  length,  b  inelies  and 
I-.'<lli  of  an  inch  in  circumlerencc  at  the  larger  end, 
iiul  contains  liUO  grains.  The  second  ear  is  in 
leiiKlh  y  inches;  in  circiinilerence  at  the  larger  end, 
■'J  inches,  and  contains  I  \'ii  grains.  The  third  is 
in  length  !U  inches;  in  circumference  at  the  larger 
end  Hi  inches,  and  contains  105b.  The  fourth  ear 
measuring  in  length  9i  inches;  in  circumference 
Ui  inches,  and  contains  lOI-t  grains.  'I'he  length 
of  these  ears  has  been  taken  so  far  only  as  the  cob 
IS  covered  with  grains;  the  cob  itself,  in  each,  pro- 
truding beyond  the  grains;  and  it  is  somewhat  cu- 
rious that  the  number  of  grains  increases  inversely 
with  the  length  of  the  ears.  Connected  with  the 
production  of  this  corn,  are  some  facts,  not  unwor- 
thy, perhaps,  of  being  noted,  inasmuch  as  tuey 
manifest,  1  think,  in  a  strong  light,  the  importance 
of  good  husbandry,  and  tend  also  to  show  that  the 
Indian  corn  cannot  be  the  great  exhauster  of  land 
which  by  many  it  has  lung  been  deemed.  The  ears 
of  corn  above  mentioned  aie  a  part  of  the  twelfth 
sitcccssive  crop  of  com  made  on  the  same  land.  I 
pretend  to  no  experience  or  skill  in  agriculture,  my 
walk  in  life  having  led  rae  to  pursuits  of  a  wholly 
different  character.  My  course  of  husbandry  has, 
however,  been  this.  About  twelve  years  since  I 
commenced  the  cultivation  of  a  small  farm  in  this 
vicinity,  consisting  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
acres  of  bottom  land,  appropriated  exclusively  to 
grass,)  of  high  land  only.  The  soil  of  this  farm 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  sand,  and 
had  been  much  impoverished  by  the  improvident 
course  of  tillage,  long  and  generally  prevalent  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  It  was  what  is  here  usu- 
ally denominated  oW  Jiehl,  producing  chiefly  the 
broom  grass  and  a  few  dwarf  pines;  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  produced  three  barrels  or  fifteen 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  I  caused  this  land  to 
be  ploughed  into  beds  live  and  a  half  feet  in  width; 
these  Here  then  opened  by  a  single  plough,  and 
manure  being  placed  in  the  opening  furrows,  the 
corn  was  planted  therein  at  the  interval  of  three 
feet  between  the  stalks.  On  the  succeeding  year, 
manure  was  applied  to  the  middle  spaces  between 
the  beds;  these  last  were  then  reversed  with  a  two 
horse  plough,  the  beds  formed  by  this  operation 
opened  as  already  described,  and  the  corn  planted 
in  the  same  manner.  By  this  process,  the  land, 
whilst  yielding  an  annual  crop,  has  been  gradually 
ameliorated;  the  stalks  of  corn  have  consequently 
been  brought  nearar  each  other,  till  at  length  they 
have  been  planted  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  only 
apart;  and  the  two  last  years,  I  Si7-8,  the  average 
product  gathered  from  this  land  has  been  six  bar- 
rels or  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  An  error  was  at 
first  committed  (as  must  be  expected  in  every  no- 
vitiate,) by  raising,  or  rather  by  leaving  the  beds 
too  high,  or  convex  on  the  surface;  but  this  was 
corrected,  and  they  now  are  reduced  nearly  to  a 
level  in  the  progress  of  tillage  by  the  five  hoed  cul- 
tivator, merely  leaving  a  trace  as  a  guide  for  plac- 
ing the  manure  for  the  succeeding  crop.  In  the 
course  of  improvement  here  delineated,  the  manure 
has  been  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  my  farm 
stable,  my  cow  yard  (in  w  hich  every  corn  slaik,  and 
every  other  species  of  litter  have  been  carefully 
deposited,)  and  from  my  stable  in  town,  in  which 
only  three  horses  are  kept.  But  I  find  myself  draw- 
ing into  a  prolix  commentary,  what  was  designed 
to  be  a  simple  notice  of  an  instance  of  luxuriant 
vegetatioa.     1  will  therefore  conclude  with  the  re- 


mark, that  taking  into  view  Ihr  pruiluct  of  niy  corn, 
the  regular  aiiiiiial  cnntribiitiun  frnin  lb'!  land,  nnd 
the  progressive  aimlioration  of  the  soil,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  aniiripale  your  unipirngn  iipiin  my 
title  to  Mr.  Upshur's  barrel  of  corn,  prnU'ered  to 
the  person  who  shall  surpass  hiiii.  The  specici  of 
corn  described  by  him  I  am  iinacquaintrd  with,  or 
know  it  not  by  bis  description.  I'hc  cars  I  shall 
stnd  you  are  of  a  kind  called  the  gourd-sred  com. 
It  is  vnluahle  lor  its  increase,  for  being  easily  crush- 
ed in  grinding,  and  yielding  conseipirnlly  a  large 
proportion  of  very  white  meal.  One  of  the  ears  I 
shall  send  has  some  stains  upon  it;  these  have  been 
produced  by  the  (ollowiiig  circumstances:  after  the 
crop  wag  gathered  and  thrown  into  bulk,  before 
being  shucked,  there  came  on  a  long  season  of  warm 
rain,  by  which  some  loss  was  sustained.  Ky  the 
same  cause  many  ears  were  discoloured,  but  a  close 
examination  will  show  that  the  grains  have  been 
perfectly  formed  and  matured. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

P.  V.  DANIEL. 


(From  Loudon's  Enc}clopa:dia  of  Agriculture.) 

OF  THE  WORKING  AND  MANAGEMENT 
OF  RIDING  HORSES. 

The  working  and  managing  of  hackney  or  riding 
horses,  includes  what  is  required  for  them  as  plea- 
sure horses  for  ordinary  airings;  and  what  they  re- 
quire when  used  (or  purposes  of  travelling  or  long 
journeyings.  It  embraces  also  their  stable  manage- 
ment in  general,  with  the  proper  care  of  horse  and 
stable  appointments:  all  which  are  usually  entrust- 
ed to  a  servant,  popularly  called  a  groom,  whose 
qualifications  should  be  moderate  size,  light  weight, 
activity  and  courage,  joined  with  extreme  mild- 
ness and  good  temper;  and  above  all,  a  natural  love 
of  horses,  by  which  every  thing  required  is  done 
as  a  pleasure  for  the  animal  he  loves,  and  not  as  a 
task  for  those  he  is  indifferent  to. 

The  hackney  for  gentlemen's  airings  should  be  in 
high  condition,  because  a  fine  coat  is  usually 
thought  requisite;  and  here  the  groom  ought  to  be 
diligent,  that  he  may  keep  up  this  condition  by  re- 
gularity and  dressing,  more  than  by  heal,  clothing 
and  cordials.  Wh<-ncver  his  master  docs  not  use 
his  horse,  he  must  not  fail  to  exercise  him  (hut  prin- 
cipally by  walking,)  to  keep  up  his  cnnilition,  and 
to  keep  down  useless  flesh  and  swellings  of  the 
heels.  The  horse  appointments  are  to  be  peculiar- 
ly bright  and  clean.  The  bridle  should  be  billetted 
and  buckled,  that  the  bits  may  be  removeil  to  clean 
them  without  soiling  the  leather,  and  which  clean- 
ing ought  not  to  be  done  with  rough  mateiials,  but 
fine  powder  and  polishing.  On  the  return  from  ex- 
ercise, they  should  be  wiped  dry  and  then  oiled. — 
Two  pair  of  girths  should  be  used,  that  a  clean 
pair  may  always  be  ready,  and  the  same  if  saddle 
cloths  are  used. 

The  preparation  for,  and  the  care  of  a  hnrtt  on  a 
journey,  involve  many  particulars  which  should  not 
escape  the  eye  of  the  master.  The  first  is.  Is  the 
horse  in  hard  travelling  condition."  Next,  Do  his 
appointments  all  fit,  and  are  they  in  proper  order? 
The  bridle  (or  journeying  should  always  be  a  dou- 
ble curbed  one.  The  snafllc  can  he  ridden  with 
certainly;  but  the  snafUe  cannot  do  the  work  of 
the  curb,  in  slaying  a  horse,  in  saving  him  from 
the  ground  under  stumbling  or  fatigue;  ur  throwing 
him  on  his  haunches;  or  in  lightening  his  mouth. 
The  bridle  should  not  he  new,  but  one  to  which  the 
horse  is  accustomed.  It  is  of  ftill  more  conse- 
quence that  the  saddle  be  one  that  the  horse  has 
worn  before,  and  that  fits  him  thoroughly.  The 
girths  should  also  be  of  the  best  material  to  pre- 
vent accidents;  and  if  the  saddle  be  liable  to  come 
forward,  however  objectionable  the  appearance,  a 
crupper  had  better  be  used.  Some  days  before  a 
long  journey  is  allcmptcd,  if  the  shoes  are  Dot  ia 
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order,  shoe  the  horse;  but  by  no  means  let  it  be 
done  as  you  set  off,  otherwise  having;  procecdcii  on 
the  journey  a  few  nBiles,yo'i  find  that  one  foot  is 
pricked,  and  lameness  ensues;  or,  if  this  be  not 
the  case,  one  or  more  shoes  pinch,  or  do  not  settle 
to  the  feel;  all  which  cannot  be  «o  well  altered  as 
hy  your  own  smith. 

It  is  ahcays  best  to  begin  <i  long  journey  hy  short 
stages,  wl'.ich  accustoms  the  horse  to  conluineil  ex- 
ertion. This  is  the  more  particularly  necessary,  if 
he  have  not  been  accustomed  to  (ravel  thus,  or  if 
he  be  not  in  the  best  condition.  The  distance  a 
horse  can  perform  with  ease,  depends  greatly  on 
circumstances.  Light  carcassed  horses,  very  young 
ones,  and  such  as  are  low  in  flesh,  require  olten 
bailing,  particularly  in  hot  weather:  horses  in  full 
condition,  above  their  work,  and  well  carcassed, 
and  such  as  are  from  seven,  or  ten,  or  twelve  years 
old,  are  belter  when  ri<l(Un  a  stage  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles,  with  a  proportionate  length  of  bait- 
ing time  afterwards,  than  when  bailed  often,  with 
short  stoppages:  the  state  of  the  weather  should 
also  be  considered;  when  it  is  very  hot,  the  stages 
should  be  necessarily  shorter. 

To  a  proper  consideration  of  the  baitinc;  times  on 
a  jnurney,  the  physiology  ol  digestion  should  be 
stbdied.  Fatigue  weakens  the  stomach.  When 
we  ourselves  are  tired,  we  seldom  have  much  in- 
clination to  eat,  and  fatigue  also  prevents  activity 
in  the  digestive  powers.  To  allay  these  conse- 
quences, ride  the  horse  gently  the  last  two  or  three 
miles.  If  a  handful  of  grass  can  be  got  at  llie  road 
side,  it  will  wonderfully  refresh  your  horse,  and 
not  delay  you  three  minutes.  In  hot  weather,  let 
the  horse  have  two  or  three  go  downs  (gulps,)  but 
not  more,  of  water  occasionally  as  you  pass  a  pond; 
this  tends  to  prevent  excessive  fatigue.  Occasion- 
ally walk  yourself  up  hill,  which  greally  relieves 
him,  and  at  which  time  remove  the  saddle,  by  shift- 
ing which,  only  half  an  inch,  you  greally  relieve 
him;  and  during  this  time,  perhaps  he  may  stale, 
which  also  is  very  refreshing  to  him.  It  may  be  as 
well,  in  a  flinty  country,  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  examining  that  no  stones  are  got  into  the  feet 
likewise. 

H'hcn  a  horse  is  hroughl  into  an  inn  from  hii  jour- 
ney, if  he  be  very  hot,  iirst  let  him  be  allowerl  lime 
to  stale;  let  his  saddle  be  taken  ofl',  and  wilh  a 
sweat  knife  <lraw  the  per-vpi ration  away;  then,  wilh 
R  rug  thrown  over  him,  let  him  be  led  out  and 
walked  in  some  shellcred  place  till  cool,  by  which 
means  he  will  not  afterwards  break  out  into  a  se- 
condary anil  hurtful  sweat:  but  by  no  means  let  an 
idle  ostler  hang  him  to  dry  without  the  stable.  Be- 
in"  now  diie(i,  remove  him  to  the  stable,  where, 
let  "ome  good  hay,  sprinkled  with  water,  be  placed 
before  him:  if  very  thirsty,  give  three  or  four  quarts 
of  water  noiv,  and  the  remainder  in  half  an  hour, 
and  then  Ir-t  him  be  thoromhly  dressed,  hand- 
rubbed,  foot  picked,  and  fnot-wa>hed;  but  hy  no 
means  let  him  be  ridden  into  w.iler;  or,  if  this 
practice  is  eiislomary,  and  c;innot  be  avoided,  let 
il  he  not  hiu;her  than  the  knees,  and  aflerwanls  in- 
sist on  the  legs  being  rubbed  pi  rfeelly  dry;  but 
good  hand  rubbing  and  liuht  fpiuii.'ing  is  heller 
than  wa^hiniT.  Having  thus  made  him  comforta- 
ble, proceed  to  feed  with  corn  and  beans  according 
as  he  is  used. 

To  feeil  a  horse  when  very  hard  riiMcn,  or  if  weak- 
ly and  tciute) ,  it  is  often  found  uselul  to  give  bread, 
or  bread  with  ale:  if  this  be  aNo  refiisci),  horn 
down  oalmeal  and  ale,  or  ^ruel  and  ale.  It  is  of 
Ibe  ulmo-'t  eonscipietice  if  the  journey  is  to  he  of 
•  ever.il  davs  eoulinuanee,  or  if  it  is  lo  consist  of  a 
gnat  di?tiinee  in  one  or  li>o  days,  ihal  the  bailinjs 
are  suflicienlly  long  to  .illnw  the  horse  to  digest  his 
food:  digeslion  does  not  be;:in  in  less  than  an  hour, 
and  is  not  completed  in  less  Ihan  three;  consequent- 
ly any  bait  that  is  less  than  two  hours,  fails  of  ils 
.''.•■>.■  H  horse  rather  travcl.s  on  his  for- 


mer strength  Ihan  on  his  renewed  strength,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  continue.  Alter  a  horse  is  fed 
he  will  sometimes  lie  down;  by  all  means  encourage 
this,  and  if  he  is  used  lo  do  it,  get  him  a  retired 
corner  stall  for  the  purpose. 

The  night  bailing  of  a  journeying  horse  should 
embrace  all  the  foregoing  particulars,  wilh  the  ad- 
dition of  foot  slopping,  and  care  that  his  stable  be 
of  the  usual  temperature  to  that  to  which  he  is  ac- 
customed; and  that  no  wind  or  rain  can  come  to 
him:  give  him  now  a  full  supply  of  water;  if  he 
has  been  at  all  exposed  lo  cold,  mash  him,  or,  if 
his  dung  be  dried  by  heat,  do  the  same;  otherwise, 
let  a  good  proportion  of  oats  and  beans  be  his  sup- 
per, with  hay,  not  to  blow  on  half  the  night,  but 
enough  only  to  afford  nutriment. 

lyhen  returned  home  from  a  journey,  if  it  has 
been  a  severe  one,  let  the  horse  have  his  fore  shoes 
taken  off,  and,  if  possible,  remove  him  to  a  loose 
box,  with  plenty  of  litter;  but  if  the  stones  be 
rough,  or  the  pavement  be  uneven,  put  on  tips,  or 
merely  loosen  the  nails  of  those  shoes  he  has  on; 
keep  his  feet  continually  moist  by  a  wet  cloth,  and 
stop  them  at  night  if  the  shoes  be  left  on;  mash 
him  regularly,  and  if  very  much  fatigued  or  reduc- 
ed, let  him  have  malt  or  carrots,  and  if  possible, 
turn  him  out  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  to  graze:  bleeding  or  physicking  are  unneces- 
sary, unless  the  horse  shows  signs  of  fear.  If  the 
legs  be  inclined  lo  swell,  bathe  them  with  vinegar 
and  chamber  Icy,  and  bandage  them  up  during  the 
day,  but  not  at  night,  and  the  horse  will  soon  reco- 
ver lo  his  former  state. 


HOKTXCUXiTUB.Il. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 
In  February,  take  a  single  joint  of  the  vino  you 
choose;  cut  it  ofl"  a  half  inch  above  the  eye,  and 
again  at  two  inches  below  Ibe  eye;  cover  each  end 
wilh  slicking  plaster  of  any  kind,  and  set  it  in  a 
pot  of  garden  mould,  about  five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  unglazed.  The  eye  of  the  cutting 
must  be  covered  with  earth,  and  then  watered  to 
settle  the  ground:  after  this  lay  half  an  inch  of 
horse  manure  on  the  surface  to  keep  it  from  becom- 
ing dry  and  hard,  and  place  the  pot  in  a  hot  bed 
prepared  for  raising  cabbage  plants.  If  mnrc  than 
one  shoot  rises  from  the  eye,  rub  off  all  but  the 
strongest.  About  the  first  of  June,  turn  out  the 
vine  from  the  pot,  and  set  it  in  the  garden,  or  at 
the  east  or  north  end  of  your  house,  wherever  it 
can  be  protected  from  violence.  It  will  grow  in 
any  soil;  but  like  other  plants  it  grows  best  in  the 
best  soil.  When  first  removed,  water  it  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  plant,  so  as  to  draw  the  earth  to- 
ward the  vine,  instead  of  washing  the  ground  from 
it.  If  you  water  it  afterwards,  pour  your  water 
into  a  trench  at  least  eighteen  inches  from  Ibe 
plant;  for  unless  this  precaution  he  used,  walerine 
does  more  harm  than  good,  and  does  most  injury 
in  the  driest  lime.  As  the  vine  shools,  it  must  be 
preventeil  from  falling.  In  November,  a  slight  co- 
vering of  straw  is  beneficial  to  prevent  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  vine.  In  February  it  must  be 
trimmed  by  culling  it  off  at  a  half  an  inch  aliove 
the  eye;  all  Ibe  eyes  below  are  lo  be  carefully  rub- 
bed off,  as  being  imperfect.  The  eye  thus  left  will 
sometimes  produce  more  than  one  shoot,  in  xvhirh 
case  all  but  Ihe  slronue^t  should  be  rubbed  ofl'.  In 
November,  ihis  shoot  is  again  lo  be  covered,  and 
in  the  following  P'ebriiary  is  to  be  again  cut  oft 
above  the  second  lowest  cl.isper:  that  is,  leaviiie  on 
two  eyes  lo  shoot  this  season,  and  again  rublung 
off  all  the  eyes  below  the  lowest  clasper,  liolh 
these  shoots  should  be  permitted  lo  grow  Iheir  ut- 
most length;  which  if  Ibe  soil  be  favourable  will  be 


very  considerable,  and  there  will  be  reason  lo  hope 
for  fruit  in  the  next  season.  In  the  third  February 
culling,  three  eyes  upon  each  shoot  may  be  left, 
and  no  more.  From  this  time  forward  all  Ihe  side 
branches  from  the  shoots  of  the  year  arc  to  be  rub- 
bed oir,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  leaf  whence 
they  spring,  which  is  the  nurse  of  the  bud  at  the 
root  of  its  stem. 

At  the  fourth  time  of  cutting  the  vine,  and  from 
that  lime  forward  it  may  he  cut  about  the  last  of 
October;  four  eyes  may  then  be  left;  and  Ihe  Gllh 
culling,  five  eyes  may  be  left  on  each  shoot  and 
never  more,  even  in  the  most  vigorous  state  of 
growth,  for  the  injuries  thereby  done  to  the  vine 
will  be  seen  and  lamented  in  succeeding  years. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  of  a  recent 
date,  written  by  a  gentleman  who  is  well  qualified 
to  speak  upon  ihe  subject,  shows  what  may  be  done 
in  this  interesting  pursuit,  which  is  now  occupying 
the  public  attention.  The  writer  resides  on  the 
Georgia  side  of  (he  Savannah  river,  a  few  roilei 
ab  )ve  Augusta. 

"Send  me  a  quarter  cask  of  Madeira  wine.  I 
hope  soon  to  make  some  of  this  article  for  sale. — 
The  vines  I  got  from  Adlum.bf  Georgetown,  in 
1S:5,  will  bear  fruit  Ihis  year;  but  a  small  portion 
of  Ihem  took  root.  I  have,  however,  now  got  near 
8(Ki  vines  growing,  and  I  am  increasing  the  vine- 
yanl.  In  three  years,  from  what  already  is  plant 
ed,  I  expect  to  make  at  least  40  pipes,  and  increase 
yearly.  I  have  for  four  years  past  made  a  little 
wine  from  eleven  old  vines  in  the  garden,  equal  to 
most  Madeira  imported.  None  who  have  tasted  it. 
believed  that  such  wine  could  be  made  in  America.  " 

\^ChaTUUm  Courur. 


Vegetable  Curiosity. — At  the  last  meeting  ol 
the  Ross  llnrlicultural  Society.a  leaf  was  exhibited 
of  Ihe  Oriental  P.-Jm.  or  Talipot  ti-«o,  t^hich  had 
been  t:iken  from  a  tree  in  Ceylon,  upwards  of  11)0 
feet  high,  and  ivas  presented  to  Ihe  Society  by  the 
lady  of  Gen.  .Sir  Robert  Brownrigg.  It  measured 
no  less  than  -40  feet  In  circumference.        [£ng.  pap. 


HgrTSRSJAL  XXMCFROVSniBirT. 


RAIL  ROAD  MEMORIAL. 

The  following  Menorial   was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatitcs  on  the  iSlh   December, 
and   referred    to   the    Committee    on    Roads   and 
Canals. 
To  the  Senate  and  Hottsi  of  Representatives  of  Ihe 

United  States  in  Cmgress  assemhted, 
The  memorial  of  the  President  and   Directors  of 

the  Baltimore  ami  Ohio  Zail-road  Company, 
Respectfully  represent: 

That  your  Memorialists  areengagcd  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  Rail-road,  with  it  least  two  sets  of 
tracks,  from  Ihe  city  of  Ballimcre  to  the  Ohio  river. 
Ihe  entire  expense  of  which,  a^jording  to  Ihe  best 
information  fuuiided  upon  the  c<st  of  similar  worku 
in  Europe,  and  Ihe  experience  already  acquired 
here,  will  lint  exceed  twenty  Ihoisand  dollars  per 
mile,  and  will  involve  a  total  ex)pn(liture  of  be- 
tween six  and  seven  millions  of  lollars.  Of  this 
sum,  one  milliou  of  dollars  has  beei  subscribed  by 
Ihe  Stale  of  Maryland  and  Ihe  City  of  Baltimore, 
and  three  millions  of  dollars  have  bem  obtained  hy 
individual  subseriplions;  constituting  together,  ■ 
capital  of  four  millions  of  dollars. 

'I'he  entire  district  between  Ballinifje  and  the 
Ohio  river,  has  been  carefully  exaniinedby  compe- 
tent officers  of  Ihe  United  Slates'  corpi  of  'iopo- 
graphical  F.ngineers,  detailed  for  Ihis  se^ice;  and 
il  having  been  most  satisfactorily  ascertanad  thai 
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the  iiitcrnuiti.ile  ouiiiilry  ulVonU  jo  f,\e.\i  fiicililus 
for  Ihc  constiuclioii  of  llic  proposnl  roail,  as  li> 
rttniJer  il»  coiii|)lclion  not  only  rcrl.iinly  practica- 
ble, but  far  los  dilVuull  th.in  «b«  at  lirsi  Mippoaed, 
furveys  for  tlie  actu;il  lucnlion  of  llic  iM>tccn  divi 
•ion  wore  acrorilinply  iindcrlnkcn  immrdi.ilely,  ami 
ubiiiil  tHpnty-live  miles  of  llif  linn  arc  now  under 
conlrncl.  and  in  a  rapiti  progrcfs  of  completion. 

At  till'  liniC  yonr  nii-motialis'ts  embarked  in  llii* 
cnlerprise.  they  did  not  hojilale  to  believe  that  so 
rnlighteneil  a  I'lody  as  Ibc  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  fully  appreciate  Ibe  vast  importance 
of  the  underlakinp,  wliclher  considered  in  reference 
to  its  social,  its  commercial,  or  its  political  inlluence 
upon  our  country;  provision  was  Ibercforc  made  in 
the  charter  of  the  company,  for  receiving  a  sub- 
scription on  tbe  part  of  the  United  Slates. 

'1  he  numerous  rail  roads  »vhich  have  been  con- 
structed in  Europe,  the  immense  advanlases  which 
have  resulted  from  them,  and  the  procressive  ex- 
tension of  tliem,  both  in  Knglanil  and  on  the  conti- 
nent, as  well  as  Ihc  eflforts  to  introduce  them  into 
dilTcrent  parts  of  our  own  country,  all  assure  us  of 
the  growing  confidence  in  their  value  and  impor- 
tance, and  indeed  leave  no  doubt  of  their  efficiency 
in  jecurine  a  safe,  economical,  and  expeditious  in- 
tercourse between  districts  remote  from  each  other, 
particularly  over  an  undulating  and  uneven  surface. 

Believing,  as  your  memorialists  do,  that  every 
section  of  our  country  has  a  deep  and  vital  interest 
in  this  great  enterprise,  and  that  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  National  Legislature  would  es- 
sentially promote  its  early  and  successful  comple- 
tion, they  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  tbe  subject,  and  confidently  hope  that  a  subscrip- 
tion on  the  part  of  tbe  United  States  to  the  stock 
of  the  company  will  be  authorized,  to  such  extent 
as  in  their  wisdom  may  be  deemed  for  tbe  interest 
of  the  nation. 

P.  E.  Thomas,  President. 
Charles  Carroll  of  Car-       William  Lorman. 


rollfon, 
William  Patterson, 
Robert  Oliver, 
Alexander  Brown, 
George  Hoffman, 
Alexander  Fridge, 


John  B.  Morris, 
Isaac  M'Kim, 
Patrick  Wacaulay, 
William  Steuart, 
Solomon  Etiing, 
Talbot  Jones. 


lADZES'  DEFAKTIWENT. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF    HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS,  NARCISSUS,  kc. 

(From  Notes  taken  by  an  American  gentleman  while  in 

Holland.] 

The  proper  soil  for  bulhs,  in  general,  is  a  light 
rich  soil,  mixed  with  a  considerable  poition  of  fine 
•and;  and  the  compost  generally  used,  is  one-third 
fine  sand,  one-sixth  rich  loom,  one  third  cow  dung, 
and  one-sixth  leaves  of  trees.  The  two  last  to  be 
well  rotted,  and  at  least  two  years  old;  with  this 
mixture,  tbe  beds  are  formed  two  feet  deep,  at 
least,  and  raised  four  or  six  inches  above  the  le.vel 
of  the  garden,  to  turn  ofl"  rain.  Tbe  proper  time 
of  planting,  is  in  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember, though  it  may  answer  by  the  first  of  iJc. 
cember — provided  the  ground  remains  suflicicnily 
open. 

Hyacinths  may  be  set  six  inches  apart  from  each 
other,  and  each  bulb  placed  in  fine  sand,  and  cover- 
ed with  it.  After  (he  bed  is  Ihus  planted,  rover  (he 
whole  carefully  with  earth  four  inches;  When  the 
winter  is  fairly  set  in,  fsay  from  the  1st  to  the  lOlh 
of  December)  then  cover  with  leaves,  straw,  or 
«ea-weed,  four  or  six  inches  deep,  which  should  be 
removed  early  in  sprins;  a  part  of  it  perhaps  as 
early  as  the  20lh  of  February,  and  the  remainder 
during   March.     With   too   much    protection,  tbe 


I'idbs  draw  u|i  weak  and  pale,  and  are  materially 
injured.  During  llieir  bloom,  it  will  be  proper  lu 
support  Ihc  bells  by  small  slicks,  anil  (irnlect  ihi'in 
from  heavy  rains  and  the  sun.  'I'bn  llow^r  steiiii. 
slioiild  be  cut  oil'  ns  soon  as  they  have  faded,  and 
llie  beds  left  exposed  until  the  leaves  arc  nearly 
ilried,  when  the  bulbs  should  be  l.'ken  up,  the 
leaves  cut  ofl  ball  an  ineb  from  the  top  of  the 
bulli,  and  then  replaced  (sideways)  widi  the  fibres 
on,  and  cgvereil  with  earth,  there  to  ilry  Rradually 
lor  a  month;  when  they  arc  to  be  taken  up,  cleaned 
Iroiii  Ihc  earth  and  fibres,  and  each  hiilb  wrapped 
in  a  separate  paper  in  a  dry  place,  and  frc(|uenlly 
aired,  or  to  be  packed  in  dry  sand.  When  wanted 
lor  the  parlour,  they  should  bo  planted  in  Septem- 
ber, (if  to  blow  early  in  the  winter)  in  deep  narrow 
pots,  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  about 
one-third  deeper  than  common  (lower  pots.  The 
soil  the  same  as  before  mentioned,  and  the  bulb  to 
be  just  covered  by  it.  They  should  not  be  watered 
from  the  top,  but  the  pots  should  stand,  twice  a 
week,  in  saucers  filled  with  water.  Let  them  have 
as  much  air  and  sun  as  possible,  and  not  sufier 
(hem  to  feel  the  direct  inlluence  of  the  fire — for 
heat  forces  the  stem  out  before  the  bells  have  time 
to  form  and  acquire  vigour  and  beauty.  lUtcn  tlic 
Jlowers  begin  to  open,  give  as  much  icater  as  the  earth 
will  imbibe. 

To  preserve  these  bulbs,  they  should,  as  soon  as 
the  bloom  is  over,  be  turned  out  of  the  pot  with 
fibres  and  earth,  and  put  in  a  prepared  bed  in  tlie 
garden,  to  be  treated  afterwards  as  those  growin;; 
in  open  ground.  By  this  mode  the  bulbs  will  not 
be  materially  injured,  and  will  blow  well  the  se- 
cond year.  Whereas  those  grown  on  glasses  or 
forced,  are  seldom  good  for  any  thing  afterwards. 

Single  Hyacinths  are  preferable  to  most  double 
ones  for  early  flowering  in  winter;  being  two  or 
three  weeks  sooner  in  bloom.  Their  colours  are 
more  brilliant,  and  the  bells  more  numerous  than 
the  double. 

Tulips  are  hardier  than  the  hyacinth,  and  in 
open  ground  may  be  planted  four  inches  apart,  cov- 
ered two  or  three  inches  with  earth. 

The  Polyanthus  Narcissus  should  be  planted  six 
inches  deep,  and  eight  inches  apart,  and  carefully 
protected  from  frost,  being  the  most  tender  of  the 
bulhs.  Unless  taken  up  after  bloom,  it  will  grow 
in  the  autumn,  and  suffer  during  winter. 

Depth  and  Distances.  Hyacinths,  amaryllis,  mar- 
tagon,  and  other  large  lilies,  and  pxonies,  should 
be  planted  at  the  depth  of  four  inches;  crown  im- 
perials, and  polyanthus  narcissus,  five  inches;  tu- 
lips, double  narcissus,  jonquilles,  colchiciims  and 
snow-flakes,  three  inches;  bulbous  irises,  crocuses, 
arums,  small  fritellarias,  tiger  flowers,  gladiolus, 
and  snow-drops,  two  inches;  ranunculus,  anemo- 
nes, oxalis,  and  dog's-tooth  violets,  one  inch;  al- 
ways measuring  from  tbe  top  of  the  bulb.  The 
rows  should  be  about  ten  inches  apart,  and  the 
roots  be  placed  from  four  to  six  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  according  to  their  size. 

Method  to  bloom  htjacinlhs  and  other  btdbs  in  the 
winter  season,  in  pots  or  gla.%ses.  For  this  purpose, 
single  hyacinths,  and  such  as  are  designated  ear- 
liest among  the  double,  are  to  be  preferred.  Sin- 
gle hyacinths  are  generally  held  in  less  eslimalioii 
than  double  ones;  their  colours,  however,  are  more 
vivid,  and  their  bells,  though  smaller,  are  more 
numerous.  Some  of  the  finer  sorts  are  exquisitely 
beautiful;  they  are  preferable  for  flowering  in  win- 
ter to  most  of  tbe  double  ones,  as  they  bloom  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier,  and  are  very  sweet  scented. 
Roman  narcissus,  double  jonquilles,  polyanthus 
narcissus,  double  narcissus  and  crocuses,  also  make 
a  fine  appearance  in  the  parlour  during  the  winter 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumslance  of  tbe  crocus,  that 
it  keeps  its  petals  expanded  duringa  tolerably  bright 
candle  or  lamplight,  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  during 
the  light  of  tbe  suo.    If  the  candle  be  removed,  tbe 


criicuses  close  Ihnr  pelaN,  u^i  lli.y  i|u  iii  Ihe  ^.irdeii 
when  a  cloud  obscures  the  >un;  and  uhrn  Ihi;  Hfli- 
fieial  light  is  lenlured,  Ihry  open  again,  ai  Ihcy  do 
with  the  return  of  llie  direct  nolar  rnyn. 

ifyacinlhit  intended  for  glaste*  »hniild  hv  placed 
ill  them  about  the  middln  uf  November,  the  Kl.itaes 
beini;  previounly  filled  with  pure  »\Hter,  so  lint  Ihi 
liiitlumof  the  bulb  may  ju«t  touch  the  »v»l<i;  Ihtn 
place  lliem  for  Ihc  first  ten  days  in  a  dark  room,  lo 
prniiiote  the  shooliug  of  iho.  roots,  after  which  ex- 
jpose  Ihem  to  the  light  and  fun  an  much  as  poi,Mhl'. 
I'hey  will  blow,  however,  nilhunt  any  sun;  but  lb- 
colours  of  Ihc  flowers  will  be  inferior.  The  wjicr 
slioiiM  be  changed  as  i(  becomes  impure;  draw  lh« 
roots  entirely  out  of  the  glasses,  rinse  otf  Ibr,  fibres 
in  clean  water,  and  the  glasses  well  washed  inside; 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  suffer  the  water  to 
freeze,  as  it  not  only  bursts  the  glasses,  but  often 
causes  the  fibies  to  decay.  Whether  Ihe  water  br 
hard  or  soft  is  of  no  great  conseipieiice;  but  soft  or 
rain  water  is  considered  preferable,  but  it  must  be 
perfectly  clear.  Forced  bulbs  arc  «<  Idom  good  for 
any  thing  afterwards- 

Nosegays  should  have  the  water  in  which  their 
ends  are  inscrled  changed,  on  Ihe  same  principle 
as  bulbous  roots;  and  a  much  faded  nosegay,  or  one 
dried  up,  may  often  be  recovered  for  a  time,  by 
covering  with  a  glass  hell,  or  cap,  or  by  i"dnlilu- 
ting  warm  water  for  cold. 


We  are  slad  thai  [irivale  balls  for  children  arc 
becoming  more  common.  These  meetings  refine 
their  tbou;;hts  and  manners;  exercise  them  mo-t 
advantageously  in  a  salutary  accomplishment,  and 
aflurd  them  Ihe  highest  innocent  delight.  The  con 
sideration  last  mentioned  ought  ever  to  have  weight; 
enjoyment  should  be  studiously  provided  for  Ihe 
season  of  life  in  which  it  has  its  keenest  zest.  The 
true  halcyon  days  are  those  of  well  treated  chil- 
dren. 

"Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  pnsso^t; 

The  Icar  forgot  as  soon  as  shcil, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breasi: 

'J'heir  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue. 

Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new. 

And  lively  cheer  of  vijrour  born; 

'I'he  thoughtless  day,  Ihe  easy  niirht. 

The  spirits  pure,  Ihc  slumbers  light, 

That  fly  th'  approach  of  morn."        [  •^'"l-  '•»:. 


SFOKTZZVO  OLZO. 


(From  a  New  York  Paper. ) 
A  SHORT  DEER  HUNT.   » 
p>ery  thing  which  recals  to  us   Ihe   contrast  be- 
tween  the  primitive  and  present  stale  of  ourcour 
try,  is  interestinc,  whether  it  relate  to  llie  R,-d  .M.  ■, 
of  the  forest,  who  once  reared  his  smoky  wigwsi  , 
where  our  City  Hall  ami    Ihe  splendid    mansioiM 
of  our  citizens  are  now  found,  or  the  game,  nhii-h 
was  given   by  the  Great  .^spirit  for  his  sustenan.-.-. 
instead   of  the   luxuriou>',  but  less   healihy   viiin>l., 
ifbicb  load  the  tables  of  the  great. 
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or  the  Indian,  so  far  as  relates  to  our  Atliinlic- 
fhoreu,  «e  may  say  lljat  he  is  no  more.  The  butl'a- 
loe  and  the  bear,  the  heaver,  the  panther  and  the 
«oif,  have  followed  in  his  tr.iin— and  the  m:iramolh 
j»  kuown  only  by  a  few  memorials,  that  such  were 
aiiioni;  the  wonders  of  creation. 

But  the  deer  forms  a  rare  exception.  Among 
the  most  timid  of  the  unsheltered  tenants  of  the 
wilderness,  he  still  hangs  upon  our  outsUirts  and 
maintains  his  ground  almost  within  the  sound  of 
our  hammers,  and  the  rattling  of  our  coach  wheels. 

On  Christmas  day  a  party  of  senlleinrn  of  our 
city,  while  on  an  excursion  to  ^andy  Hook,  availed 
themselves  of  the  politeness  of  Robert  I  lurtshorne, 
Esq.  to  lake  a  range  upon  his  huntins  u;rounds  at 
the  Highlands  of  Neversink.  Shortly  two  fine 
bucks  presented  themselves.  Both  were  wounded 
by  their  shots,  and  we  yesterday  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  one  of  them  (weighing  17-2  lbs.)  displayed 
in  true  sportsmanlike  style,  at  Whitehall,  with 
magniScent  antlers,  which  told  that  he  had  led  his 
independent  course  at  least  four  or  five  years. 


(From  the  Hunting  Directory.; 
HOUNDS. 
Kxtraordinary  speed  of  Fox  Hounds. —  Of  the  oris;in 
of  Hounds— The  Talbot  or  Blood  Hoximl,  the  Stag 
hound,  the  Southern  Hound,  the  Beagle,  the  Fox 
Hound.— The  Olfactory  Organs  of  the  Hound.— 
(If  the  Size,  Colour,  and  Breeding  of  Hounds,  ^-c. 

(Continued  from  page  S43.) 
As  far  as  relates  to  speed,  the  fox-hound  may  be 
regarded  as  perfect;  but  the  same  remaik  «ill  not 
apply  to  his  olfactory  organs,  or  powers  of  smell: 
if  the  perfection  of  these  two  qualities  could  be 
united,  nothing  more  could  be  desired.  1  am  aware 
that  the  Talbot,  so  celebrated  for  his  exquisite 
lense  of  smell,  was  slow  in  the  pursuit;  this  ob- 
servation is  equally  applicable  to  the  southern 
hound;  and  the  question  is,  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  possible  to  unite  the  olfactory  organs  of  the 
southern  hound  to  that  speed  and  dash  which  ren- 
ders fox-hunting  so  superior  to  every  other  species 
of  the  chase,  'i'hat  such  a  desirable  object  is  sus- 
ceptible of  accomplishment,  little  duubt  can  be  en- 
tertained; and  indeed,  the  instance  already  noticed 
of  Glider  and  Gaoler, seem  to  place  the  matter  be- 
yond a  doubt. 

Of  late  years,  speed  has  been  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  consideration  in  the  breeding  of  hounds. 
In  liji'l,  I  happened  to  visit  Kiiowsley.  near  Liver- 
pool, the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  where 
his  lordship's  hounds  are  kept  in  summer.  0( 
course  I  visited  the  kennil,  when  Jonathan,  the 
huntsman,  earnestly  directed  my  attention  to  a 
bitch,  which,  he  cxullinuly  remarked,  could  "run 
fiiur  miles  in  less  time  than  a  greyhound!" — Lord 
Derby's  hounds  exhibit  the  appearance  of  fox- 
hounds, though  used  for  the  pursuit  of  the  slag. 

.41  ail  events,  whenever  a  sportsman  determines 
upon  breeding  hounds,  the  individuals  selected  for 
the  purpose  should  be  distinguished  for  some  good 
quality,  or  indeed  for  as  many  gooil  qualities  as  pos- 
sible. On  this  subject,  I  will  qucle  the  opinion  of 
Ueckforit;  and  also  the  notions  of  Sonierville: 

"Consiilcr,"says  the  former,  "I he  size,  shape,  co- 
lour, constitution,  and  natural  disposition  of  the  dog 
you  breed  from;  as  well  as  the  fineness  of  his  nose; 
his  stoutness,  and  method  ol  hunting.  On  no  ac- ! 
count  breed  from  one  that  is  not  slnut,  that  is  not  j 
lendtrjwsed, or  that  is  a  skUter. — Sumcrville  enjoins 
•  till  further. 

"Observe  with  care  his  shape,  sort,  colour,  size: 
Nor  will  sagacious  huntsmen  less  rcgaril 
Hisinusi'd  habits;  the  vnin  babbler  shun, 
E«or  loquacious,  over  in  llio  nrons; 
His  foolish  offspring  shall  offend  (hy  cars 
With  false  alarms,  and  loud  impertinence. 
Nor  less  Ibo  shifting  our  aroid,  that  breuks 


Illusive  from  ttic  pack;  to  the  ncxthedije 
Uuvious  he  strays,  there  ev'ry  meuse  he  tries. 
If  haply  then  he  cross  the  steaming  scent, 
Away  he  Hies,  vaiu-glorious;  and  exults 
As  of  the  pack  supreme,  and  in  his  speed 
.■Vnd  strength  unrivall'd.     Lo!  cast  far  behind 
His  vex'd  associates  pant,  and  lab'ring  strain 
To  climb  the  sleep  ascent.     Soon  as  they  reach 
Th'  insulting  boaster,  his  false  courage  fails, 
Behind  lie  lags,  doom'd  lo  the  fatal  noose, 
His  master's  hate,  and  scorn  of  all  the  field. 
What  can  from  such  be  hop'd,  but  a  base  brood 
Of  coward  cui-s,  a  frantic,  vagrant  race."' 
"It  is  the  judicious  cross  that  makes  the  com- 
plete pack.     The   faults  and  imperfections  in  one 
breed,  may   be  rectified   in  another;    and  if  this  is 
properly  attended   to,  I   see  no   reason    why   the 
breeding  of  hounds  may  not  improve,  till  improve- 
ment can  go  no   farther-     If  ever  you  find  a  cross 
hit,  always  pursue  it.     Never  put  an  old  dog  to  an 
old  bitch.     Be  careful  that  they  are  healthy  which 
you  breed  from,  or  you   are  not  likely  to  have  a 
healthy  offspring.     Should  a  favourite  dog  skirt  a 
little,  put  him  to  a  thorough  line-hunting  bitch,  and 
such  a  cross  may   succeed:     my  objection  to  the 
breeding  from  such  a  hound   is,  that  as  skirting  is 
what  most  fox-hounds  acquire  from  practice,  you 
had  better  not  make  it  natural  to  them. 

"The  feeder  should  watch  over  the  bitches  with 
a  cautious  eye,  and  separate  such  as  are  going  to 
be  proud,  before  it  is  too  late.  The  advances  they 
make  frequently  portend  mischief  as  well  as  love; 
and  if  not  prevented  in  time,  will  not  fail  to  set  the 
whole  kennel  together  by  the  ears,  and  may  occa- 
sion the  death  of  your  best  dogs:  care  only  can 
prevent  it. — 

Mark  well  the  wanton  females  of  thy  pack, 
That  curl  their  taper  tails,  and  frisking  court 
Their  pyebald  mates  euamour'd;  their  red  eyes 
Flash  fires  impure;  nor  rest,  nor  food  they  take, 
(loaded  by  furious  love.     In  sep'rate  cells 
Confine  them  now,  lest  bloody  civil  wars 
Annoy  thy  peaceful  state. Somehvile. 

'•It  is  advisable  to  breed  early  in  the  year:  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March  are  the  best  months. — 
Late  puppies  seldom  come  to  much;  if  there  are 
any  such,  put  them  to  the  best  walks.  VVhen  bitches 
bcin  to  get  big,  they  should  cease  to  hunt:  it  fre- 
quently proves  fatal  to  the  whelps,  sometimes  lo 
the  bitch  herself;  nor  is  it  safe  for  them  to  rem.iin 
much  longer  in  the  kennel.  II'  one  bitch  has  many 
puppies,  more  than  she  can  well  rear,  you  may  put 
some  of  them  to  another  bilcli;  or  if  you  destroy 
any  of  them,  you  may  keej)  the  best-coloured. — 
They  sometimes  will  have  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber. 

"1  have  known,"  says  Beckford,  "an  instance  of 
one  having  fifteen;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  ve- 
racity I  cannot  doubt,  has  assured  me  that  a  hound 
ill  his  pack  brought  forth  sixteen,  all  alive.     VVhen 
you  breed  from  a  very  favourite  sort,  and  can  have 
another  bitch  warded   at   the  same  lime,  it  will  be 
of  great  service,  as  you  may  then  save  all  the  pup- 
pics.     Give  particul.ir  orders,  that   the  bitches  be 
well  fed  with  flesh;  and   let   the  whelps  remain  till 
they  are  well   able   to   take   care  of  themselves. — 
They  will  soon  learn  to  lap  milk,  which  will  relieve 
the  mother.     The   bitches,  when   their   whelps  arc 
taken  away  from  them,  should   be  physicked;   1  ge- 
nerally give   Iheiii   three   purging   b.ills,  one  every 
other  morning.     If  a  bilch    brings  only  one  or  two 
puppies,  and  you  have  another  bitch  that   will  lake 
tlieiii,  by   putting    the    puppies    to   her,  the   former 
will  soon  he  fit  to  hunt  again;   she  should,  however, 
be  physicked    first;  and    if  her  dugs   are  anointed 
with  brandy  and   water,  it  will  also   be  of  service. 
The  distemper  makes  dreadful  havock  with  whelps 
at  their  walks;   greatly   owing,  I  believe,  to  the  lit 
tie  care  that  is  taken  of  them  there.     I  am  in  ilonlil 
whether  it  might  no 


a  large  orchard  paled  in,  which  would  suit  Ihem 
exactly;  and  what  else  is  wanted  might  be  easily 
obtained.  There  is,  however,  an  objection  which 
perhaps  may  strike  you:  if  the  distemper  once  get* 
amongst  them,  they  must  all  have  it;  yet,  nolwitli- 
standing  that,  as  they  will  be  constantly  well  fed, 
and  will  lie  warm,  I  am  confident  it  would  be  the 
saving  of  many  lives.  If  you  should  adopt  this 
method,  you  must  remember  to  use  them  early  lo 
go  in  couples;  and  when  they  get  of  a  proper  age, 
they  must  be  walked  out  often;  for  should  they  re- 
main confined,  they  would  neither  have  the  shape, 
health,  nor  understanding  they  ought  lo  have. — 
When  I  kept  harri<:rs,  I  bred  up  some  of  the  pii|>- 
plcs  at  a  distant  kennel;  but  having  no  servants 
there  to  exercise  them  (iroperly,  I  found  Ihem  mucb 
inferior  to  such  of  their  brethren  as  had  the  luck 
to  survive  the  many  difficulties  and  dangers  thej^ 
had  undergone  at  their  walks;  these  were  after- 
wards equal  to  any  thing,  and  afraid  of  nothing; 
while  those  that  had  been  nursed  with  so  much 
care,  were  weakly  and  timid,  and  had  every  disad- 
vantage attending  private  education. 

"I  have  often  heard  as  an  excuse  for  hounds  not 
hunting  a  cold  scent,  that  they  were  too  high  bred. 
I  confess,  I  know  not  what  that  means:  but  this  I 
know,  that  bounds  are  frequently  too  ilUbred  to  be 
of  any  service.  It  is  judgment  in  the  breeder,  and 
patience  afterwards  in  the  huntsman,  that  mak« 
them  hunt." 

(To  be  conlinutd.) 


(From  the  Goshen,  Orange  county  Patriot,  Jan.  J.) 

WILD  CAT. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  '23d  December,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Adams,  of  the  town  of   Warwick,  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  what  is   called   the   Long  Pond, 
having  an  errand  lo  the  east  side  of  the  pond,  went 
in  a  canoe,  and  Mr.  Wygant's  two  dogs  went  round 
the  head  of    (be  pond  by  land,  and  started,  a.«  Mr. 
A.  thought,  a  racoon,  by  its   plunging   in    the  pond 
not  far  from  biin,  and  making  its  course  across  the 
pond.     Upon    this   he   pursued   it   with   his  canoe, 
and  commenced  an  attack  upon  it  with  his  paddle, 
until  he  broke  it  in  pieces;  but  he  might  as  well 
have  struck  upon  a  sea  monster,  for,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, it  was   discovered   lo   be  a  Jl'ild  Cat  of  un- 
common size,  measuring  something  near  four  IccI 
in  length,  and  about  a   fool  across  the  breast.     He 
soon   got   possession  of  the  canoe,  when   he   com- 
menced springing  perpendicularly  several  feet,  with 
his  eyes  darting   fury,  snapping   and   grinning  in  a 
most  terrific  manner.     In   this  dilemma,  Mr.  A.  re 
signed  his  commission  to  his  more  powerful  compe- 
titor, by   leaping   into   the   water;  with  a  powerful 
elfort,  causing  the   boat   to    recede  some  feet,  by 
which   means   the   cat    fell   short    of   his   intended 
grasp  in  attempting  to  seize  on  his  supposed  victim. 
Mr.  A.  finding   hiuiscll  pursued,  redoubled   his  ex- 
ertions  for  shore,  the   infuriated    animal    in   close 
pursuit;   at  this   awful   crisis,  he  called  in  a  stento- 
rian voice  for  the  dogs,  which  although  on  a  back 
Irack  of  the  animal,  were  fortunately  m  hearing  in 
lime  to  rescue  him   from   his   impending  fate;  one 
seizing  him  by  the  ear,  the  other  by  the  hinder  leg, 
in  this  manner  lowing  him  some  rods  until  they  ar- 
rived at  shore.   Alter  which  a  furious  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  cat  would    have   gainfd  ihc  mastery, 
but  for  the  assistance   of  Mr.  A.  who  had    by  this 
time  succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore,  although  in  a 
siliialion  truly  piteous,  being  benumbed  with  cold, 
whi;:li  renilered  his  assistance  more  feebh-;   but  by 
iheir  united  efl'orts  at   length  despatched  him.     By 
ihis  lime  Mr.  A's  clothes  were  congealed  upon  him, 
in  which  siliialion  he  hiiil  to  remain  a  coniiiderttb|« 
length  uf  liuie,  before  the  inhabitants   came  to  hi* 

„ _.. .  assistance   wuli    another   boal.     Mr.  .\.  took   a   rio- 

t   be   better  lo   breed  Ihem  up    lent  cold,  the  dogs  were  slightly  wounded;  but  all 


yourself,  and  have  a  kennel  on  purpose.    You  have  |  iu  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 
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[Tr»vflline  l»>l  Mininier  in  the  flBRe  willi  an  a'- 
eoropli»botl  Krnll.in.in  ot  iSoiilli  C«riilma,  we  wpf 
fice<-dlnj;l>-  cnli'tliiinrii  with  lii'  livrly  Biul  graplii'" 
dMcriplioin  of  rural  sports  in  thai  slate.  I'ln' 
niannrr  of  linnliiitr  iiml  »lioulins  the  ilcer — tlic 
chances  liy  uliiili  lino  <1oj;«  somelimos  fall  a,pro\ 
to  Ihf  allitfHtor;  and  amongst  other  lliinRS  we  re 
niemluT  liim  to  liave  lelaled  the  cute  of  a  amaii 
park  of  hounils  in  coing  to  rover.  enrountcrinK 
unexpectedly  a  UUtI  Cat.  I>y  uhi.h  the  whole  pack 
*r«»  in  few  minutes  put  Iwra  dii  cumbal. —  Ed.J 


XUCZSCSZiXiATIXOUS. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  TEETH  AND  GUMS. 

Bad  teeth  are  soniclimes  the  cflect  of  (1st)  gen- 
eral bad  health;  hut  they   are  more  commonly  Iht 
etfect  of  local  causes.     One  of  the  mo4t  fruitful  sour 
eea  of  diseased  teeth  is  (id)  the  alternate  effect  of 
heat  and  cold — hreathinj;  cold  air,  drinking  hot  lea. 
eating  hot  victuals,  and  lakin°;  water  into  the  mouth 
immediately    after.      In    the    NVcsl-lnilia    Islands, 
where  the  climate  is  uniformly  warm  and  the  water 
not  cold,  the  inhabitants  arc  remarkable  for  their 
fine  teeth,  except  in  the  Island  of  Sf.  Croix,  where 
the  water  issuing  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains  is 
very  cold,  and  of  course  a  great  luxury  and  much 
used,  the  inhabitants  have  bad  teeth.    (3d.)  Unskil- 
ful  dentists  frequently  occasion  the  destructioo  of 
teeth  by  filing  or  in  other  ways  destroying  the  ena- 
mel, but  more  commonly  by  the  use  of  acid  dentri- 
fice  washes  and  powder.     These  whiten,  but  wound 
and  create  a  morbid  sensibility  in  the  nerves  and 
corrode  the  enamel,  in  both  ways  ensuring  their  de- 
cay,    (lib.)   Bilini;  hard   substances   is  e.xtreaicly 
hurtful,  not  from  the  mechanical  injury  done  to  the 
bone  of  the  teeth,  but  from  its  affe.ctmg  the  fine  orga- 
nization of  their  vessels  and  producing  internal  dis- 
eases and  decay.     (i>th.)  Permitting  the  teeth  and 
gums  to  become  foul,  the  accumulated  matter  grow- 
ing acrid  and  corroding  the  teeth  or  irritating  the 
nerves.     (6lh.)  Kemcdies  applied  for  the  loolh-arhe, 
such  as  the  metallic   salts  and  the    essential  oils. 
{7th.)  One  diseased  tooth,  by  inleraal  sympathy,  or 
by  the   deposition   of    matter  externally,  injuring 
others.     (8lh.)  The  scurvy;  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  irritation  of  Tartar,  which  is  suffered   to  accu- 
mulate on  the  teeth.     (9lh.)  By  the  gums  becoming 
soft  and  spongy  from  not  being  sufiiciently  rubbed. 
10th,    Tartar  is  produced  by  the  neglect  of  clean- 
ing the  mouth. — These  are  some  of  the  principal 
causes  of  diseased  teeth.     Good  teeth  contribute  to 
beauty;  to  health,  by  enabling  us  to  masticate  our 
food    well;    and  to   pleasure,  for  a  person   whose 
mouth  is  filled  with  decaying  bones,  must  be  dis- 
agreeable to  himself  and  others.  Avoiding  the  causes 
will  do  much.     A  few  preventive  and  curative  re- 
medies will  be  mentioned: 

1.  I'he  mouth  ought  to  be  rinsed,  and  the  gums 
and  tongue  rubbed  nilh  a  brush  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  remove  the  accumulation  of  the  preceding 
night.  2.  The  mouth  should  in  the  same,  manner 
be  washed  after  meals  with  water  not  cold,  and  all 
extraneous  matter  removed  fiom  between  the  teeth 
by  a  pick  not  made  of  metal.  3.  To  ease  the  pain  of 
a  decayed  toolh,  the  best  remedy  is  powdered  cam- 
phor, introduced  into  the  cavity  on  the  point  of  a 
tooth  pick,  and  secured  by  putting  raw  cotton  over 
it.  The  toolh  must  be  made  clean,  so  that  the 
camphor  can  c.nme  in  contact  with  the  diseased 
nerve,  and  the  camphor  must  lie  so  liuhlly  on  it  as 
nol  to  produce  pain  by  its  pressure.  This  will  re- 
lieve the  pain,  correct  the  fetor  of  the  decaying 
tooth,  and  do  no  injury  to  the  sound  teeth,  whereas 
oil  of  cloves  or  cajuput  are  less  certain  to  give  re 
lief,  and  always  do  mischief  by  roughening  the  olh 
er  teeth,  and  favourins  Ihe  accumulation   of  larlar. 


and  cleaning  the  mouth.     Where  Ihe  teeih  arc  nal- 
ntally    pmooth    and    the    p<im>    sound,    iiiaslicalion 
ahiiie  is  often  sullicienl  to  prevent  the  accuiiiulaliiiii 
ol  tartar;  but  if  from  tiuilli  ache  or  oll.er  eiiusc,lhc 
li-elh  of  one    side  are   not    used,  tartar  will   culled 
uilhout  Ihe  greatest  care.     This  substance  injures 
Ihe  teeth  hy  lis  direct  elVect   upon   them,  and  by  its 
irritalins  the  gums,  anil  producing  scurvy.      It  may 
he  prevented  hy  w.ishiiiit  the  mouth  often  or  pii-Uing 
the  Ictth  with  a  pin   of  dry  wood.     If  Iheic  are  nol 
-nllicieni,  and    powders   arc    necessary,   beware    of 
tlioso  which  have  a  rouijh   grit,  or  acids   in   them. 
The  best  toolh  powder  is  finely  levigated  charcoal. 
The  best  brush  to  apply   it  with,  is  a  small  slick  of 
Ihe  allhca  shrub,  maile  into  a  small    broom   at    Ihe 
end  by  biting  it  between   Ihe  teeth,  but  hctlcr  than 
ihis  to  rub  between  the  teeth  is  a  piece  of  seasoned 
oak  wood,  made  pointed  and   broomed  by  biting  it. 
ir.  however,  the  tartar  has  been  long  fixed,  and  ad- 
heres  firmly,  it   will    be  necessary  to  remove  it   by 
instruments.     The  point  of  a  penknife  will   (or  the 
most  part  be  sulilcient,  but  the  process  will  be  aided 
hy  a  small  sharp  hook,  which  scraping  towards  the 
end  of  'he  teeth  are  less  liable  to  injure  the  gums. 
3.   The  scurvy  is  cured   by  removing  the  tartar,  by 
nibbin"  the  gums  wilh  what  is  called  a  tooth  brush, 
but    which   more    properly    might    be   called    Rum 
brush.     The  powder  of  pcruvian   bark  is  excellent 
to  rub  into  the  gums;  it  should  be  kept  between  the 
cheeks  and  teeth,  and  the  gums   should   also  be 
washed  wilh  a  decoction  of  it.     If  the  scurvy  is  bad 
and  has  continued  long,  the  whole  system  becomes 
tainted   wilh  it.     In   this   case,  or   if  the  system  is 
feverish,  rt  will  be  necessary  to  take  half  an  ounce 
of  bark,  and  60  or  70  drops  of  elixir  vitriol  daily. 
If  it  is  objected   that   the   gums  are   too  tender  to 
nermil  the  use  of  the  brush, Ihis  is  an  evidence  that  it 
is  needed.     A  brush  and  tumbler  of  water  not  cold, 
or  suds  of  old   Windsor  soap,  if  assiduously  used, 
will,  for  the  most  part,  keep  the  gums  hard.     II, 
hojvcv-  r,  Ihe  gums  show  a   disposition   to  become 
soft  and  spungy,  bark  may  be  used  as  a  preventive. 


animal,  and  imimdulely  hurled  Ihe  smokinft  limr 
iiilo  Ihe  slieaiii,  triiniiplmiilly  rxrluiimng  as  IM 
lii«»iM|{  niunK  yielded  to  the  overpowering  elerociil. 
'•the  dc'll's  in  her  if  »lio'll  burn  now." 

[Slirting  Mtertiffr . 


KITCHEN  ECONOMV. 
A  friend  has  mentioned  to  us  an  improvement  in 
kilchen  eronoinv  whirh  we  (hink  deserving  of  no- 
tice. It  may  he  ca'led  an  iron  back  loif,  »»<1  i»  ct»t 
hullow,  to  contain  water.  A  sniall  leaden  leader  n 
attached  to  this  iron  cylinder,  which  is  placed  at 
Ihe  bottom  of  a  woud  fire,  and  cotinecled  wilh  a 
cask  or  tub  of  water  near  the  fire  place,  or  in  any 
convenient  part  of  Ihe  room.  The  family^  mar 
thus  have  a  constant  supply  of  hoi  water,  wilhu-Jl 
encumbering  the  fire  place,  and  wilh  much  I-"  ''■  •■ 
the  ordinary  consumplion  of  fuel  for  thai  p 

[Lixig  htoui. 


A  poor  simple  Hishlander,  who  last  week  made 
his  appearance  at  Stirling  store,  and  purchased  a 
cart  of  lime,  met  with  an  adventure  sulliciently  un- 
toward and  provoking,  but  fortunately  nowise  dis- 
astrous. Donald  had  no  sooner  got  his  cart  well 
filled  than  he  turned  his  own  and  his  horse's  head 
to  his  dear  Hishland  hills.  He  had  not,  however, 
got  far  beyond  Stirling  bridge,  when  a  short  shower 
of  rain  came  on.  The  lime  began  to  smoke.  Don- 
ald, supposing  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  whiff 
of  mountain  mist,  proceeded  on  his  way,  regard- 
less of  the  descending  torrent;  ever  and  anon  be- 
stowing a  smart  ivhack  on  the  bony  po.sleriors  of 
of  his  Rosinante,  to  quicken  her  pace.  At  length 
Donald  became  enveloped  in  a  cloud;  and  no  longer 
able  to  see  his  way  before  him,  he  bclhoiighl  him 
it  was  time  to  cast  a  look  behind,  and  was  nol  a 
little  amazed  to  discover  that  the  whole  cause  of 
annoyance  procei  ded  from  his  cart  of  lime.  It 
was  on  fire — but  how,  was  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion. He  stopt  his  horse  and  stood  slill,  in  hopes 
that  the  rain  would  quench  Ihe  intruding  element. 
Remarking,  to  his  aslonishment,  that  Ihis  was  only 
adding  fuel  to  Ihe  flame;  he  actually  drove  Ihe  cart 
to  a   stream   at   a   short   distance,  and,  taking  his| 


The  SpinF.R.— or  all  Ihe  insect  tribes,  this  is  »•- 
suredly  the  most  curious.     First,  Ihe  Barbary   i-pi- 
der,  which  is  as  large  as  a  man's  ihurnb.  This  singu- 
lar  creature  carries  its  offspring. in  a  bag  like  a 
gipsy.     During  Ihcir  nonage  the  young  folks  reside 
There  altogether,  coming  out  occasionally  for  recre- 
ation.    In  requital  for  this  kindness  on   the  part  of 
their  nurse,  the  young  spiders,  when  they  are  full 
grown,  become  mortal   foes  to  their  parent,  attack 
iicr  with  violence,  and   if  they  are  conquerors,  dis- 
pose of  the  body  as  a  fit  subject  for  their  next  meal. 
Then   there   is' Ihe   Anierican  spider,  covered  all 
over  with  hair,  which  is  so  large  as  to  be  able  to 
destroy  small  birds,  and  afterwards  devour  them; 
and  also  the  common  spider,  whose  body  looks  like 
a   couple  of  peninsulas   with   a   small  isthmus  (its 
back)  between.     Europe  furnishes  two  instances  of 
Ihe    existence   of  spiders,  which    may  justly   com- 
pete   wilh  those  described  by  our  transatlantic  bre- 
thren.    It  is  said  that  the  sexton  of  the  St.  Eustace, 
at  Paris,  was  surprised  at   very  often  dlscoverinR  a 
certain  lamp  extinct  in  the  morning.     The  oil  ap- 
peared  regularly   consumed.      He   sat    up  several 
nights  in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  its  myste- 
rious disappearance;  at  last  he  saw  a  spider  of  vast 
size  comedown  the  chain  or  cord,  and  drink  up  all 
the  oil.     A  spider  of  enormous  dimensions  was  also 
seen  in  the  year  1751,  in   the  cathedral   church  at 
Milan.     It  was  observed  to   feed  on  the  oil  of  the 
lamp.     It  was  killed,  when  it  weighed  four  pounds! 
and  afterwards  sent   to  the   Imperial  Museum  at 
Vienna. 


(From  late  English  Papers.) 

It  is  said  in  a  letter  from  Paris,  that  much  en- 
couragement is  given  to  Ihe  following  netc  inven- 
tion for  healing  rooms.  "A  piece  of  quick  lime 
dipped  into  water,  and  shut  hermetically  into  a 
box  constructed  for  Ihe  purpose,  gives  almost  a 
purgatory  heal,  and  prevents  Ihe  necessity  of  fire 
during  the  winter!" 

Two  very  celebrated  French  naturalists,  M  >I. 
Bloch  and  La  Cepede,are  of  opinion  that  such  fi»b 
as  the  mackerel,  herring,  &c,  never  leave  their  re 
speclive  seas,  as  is  commonly  believed,  but  merely 
quit  Ihe  vicinity  of  Ihe  shores  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  lie  amongst  Ihe   muil,  at  the  bottom  of 


spade,   began   busily   to   shovel   the   water  on   the  |  the  deep  water,  till  revived   by   Ihe  warmth  of  the 
smoking  load.    This  speedily  brought  Donald's  dilli- 1  en'^'n^K  »P"_"?- 
cullies  to  a  crisis:   for   his  steed,  unaccustomed   to        *'   ''        '- 
Ihe    heal,  which    threatened    to   divesi   him    of   his 


tail,  began  now  to  exhibit  tokens  of  open  rebellion 
Besides,  seeing  his  carl  was  in  danger  of  being 
burnt  to  a  cinder,  and  not  knowing  hut  Ihe  horse 
might  lake  it  inio  his  head  to  commence  burning 
loo,  he  was  resolved  the  hewiteheil  load  and  "puir 
beast  and   braw    bit   cart"  should  insiniMly  be  dis 


4.  Tartar  is  produced  by  the  neglect   of  wasting   united.      He   accordingly    unyoked    the   iinpalieiit 


M,  Ke,«cls,  naturalist  at  Gand.has  just  enriched 
the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  there,  with  the 
skeleton  of  an  enormous  whale.  This  specimen  is 
<)5  feel  long,  by  Is  feet  high.  When  dissected, 
20,000  kilogrammes  of  hliihher.  and  63,000  kilo 
grammes  of  flesh  were  cut  away.  M.  Kessels  has 
siineeded  in  preserving  the  tail,  wilh  Iho  skin, 
blubber,  and  flesh  undisturbed;  it  is  22  feet  round 
the   ed^c.     In    the   opinion  of   many    naturalists. 


3-,a 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


(Jam.  16,  182S. 


aiiioiig&t  Hhom  is  M.  Cuvir-.r,  this  fish   could     n 
h;tve  bucn  less  tlian  900  or  1000  jc;irs  old. 

[Furfl  iU  Ixindres. 


'J'cRKiES. — We  have  been  iiirormed  ttiat  a  young 
;;i-.nllcinan,  of  PelersburSi  in  lliis  county,  has  col- 
leilcd,  and  is  now  on  his  u'wy  to  PUlsliurgh,  wilh  a 
drove  consisting  of  one  thousiind  turl<ie^. 

[Columbiana  {(Aio)  Jim. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  16,  1829. 


?>•  R.»PE  .Seed  Oil. — A  correspondent  at  Cin- 
riiinali,  Ohio,  requests  inrommtion  concerning  rape 
>-eed  oil — whether  it  will  hum  in  Iam|i9 — wlielher 
the  .«ecd  can  be  raised  willi  ease,  as  also  the  quan- 
tity generally  produced  per  acre,  and  (he  usual 
quantity  of  oil  per  bushel.  It  is  a  niidcr  of  im- 
portance, he  says,  to  that  portion  of  our  country,  to 
lind  a  substitute' for  sperm  oil,  that  can  be  grown 
froiu  its  own  soil. 

We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  friends 
for  inlormation  on  this  subject.  In  the  mean  time 
we  will  lecur  to  a  letter  from  Com.  James  Barron, 
read  before  the  ARricultur.i!  Societ}'  of  Albemarle 
county,  Va.  October  10,  1820,  and  published  in  the 
;'ir)(h  number,  volume  2,  of  the  Amerirun  Farmer, 
lelative  to  the  culture  of  rape  seed  near  Hamburg,  in 
Kurope.  1(1  (his  ieller  Coin.  Birron  says  the  rape  seed 
ii  sown,  reaped, and  treated  in  all  respects  so  nearly 
liUe  wheat,  both  as  to  time  and  manner,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  eive  any  directions  relative  to  it  dif- 
tVrenl  from  that  grain.  It  requires  rirli  land,  and 
that  which  is  low  is  generally  found  to  be  the  best. 
'I'ho  produce  is  about  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  one- 
third  of  which  is  oil.  It  cruibes  very  easily,  and 
the  cake  is  probably  the  best  manure  in  (he  world. 
The  seed  generally  weighs  .")0  lbs.  to  (he  bushel. 
'J'lie  Commodore  thinks  (hat  land  on  which  five 
barrels  of  corn  will  grow  to  the  thousand,  will  pro- 
duce 100  bushels  of  this  seed  to  the  acre.  There 
arc  two  kinds  of  rape  sied,  both  of  which  may  be 
had  of  Messrs  Sinclair  St  Moore,  the  one  at  15  cts. 
per  lb.  the  other  at  50  cents  per  lb.  the  first  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  good  enough  for  oil.  From 
two  to  four  lbs.  is  the  quantity  generally  sown  upon 
an  acre. 


of  actual  surveys  on  the  river,  that  reduce  it  to  less 
than  150.  These,  however,  are  the  shortest  possi- 
ble lines  that  can  be  drawn  from  point  to  point 
over  the  several  reaches.  As  steam  boats  cannot 
follow  these  lines,  but  frequently  cross  the  river  to 
stop  at  landings,  I  cannot  consider  the  actual  dis- 
tance at  less  than  the  first  estimate;  I  shall,  how- 
ever, assume  it  to  be  154  miles.  'J"he  average  pas- 
sages of  the  North  America  for  the  last  year,  in- 
cluding stoppages,  were  performed  in  less  than 
twelve  hours;  on  one  occasion  in  little  more  than  ten. 
The  delay  at  nine  stated  landings  cannot  he  taken 
at  less  than  an  hour,  which  leaves  eleven  hours  for 
a  distance  of  151  miles,  or  fourteen  miles  per  hour. 
As  this  average  is  taken  from  passages  both  up  and 
down  the  river,  any  difierenee  arising  from  the  dif 
iV.rent  rate  of  the  flood  and  ebb  tides,  which  at  some 
seasons  is  perceptible,  and  any  edect  of  current 
whatever,  may  be  left  out  of  view,  and  fourteen 
miles  per  hour  be  taken  as  her  average  speed 
throuKli  the  water." 


TENANT  WANTED. 

There  is  wanted  upon  a  Farm  in  Ohio,  a  tenant  with-C 
out  much  capital,  except  honesty  and   industry.     Tba  ■, 
proprietor,  although  he  docs  not  reside  upon  it,  intendi 
to  attend  principally  to  the  cultivation  of  it   himself, 
leaving  for  the  tenant  so  much  as  would   employ  him- 
self.    A  German  would  be  preferred,  and  such  an  one 
wilh  small  means,  would  find  an  advantageous  situation 
during   life,  if  he  saw   proper.     A   particular  account' 
has  been  left  with  the  eilitor  of  this  paper,  to  whom,  or' 
to  the  Hon.  Wm.  McLean,  member  ol^  Congress  from 
Ohio,  reference  may  be  made. 

Ohio,  29th  Dec.  1628. 


Oo, 


aCP"  The  editor  of  the  Delaware  Advertiser, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural 
interest  in  Delaware,  otlVrs  a  gold  medal,  value<l  at 
twenty  dollars,  a  silver  tankard  of  the  same  value, 
or  twenty  dollars  in  cash,  at  the  option  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitor,  to  any  farmer  who  is  or  shall  be- 
come a  subscriber  to  the  Advertiser,  who  shall  next 
scjson  rai*e  the  greatest  quantity  of  merchantable 
eoru  from  one  acre  of  land. 


J^Si'KED  OF  American  Steam  Boats. — Profes- 
sor lleiiwick.  of  New  York, addressed  to  Capt.  F,d- 
waiil  S.ibine,  of  the  Koyal  army,  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  sicam  boat  navijjation  on  the  Hudson. 
The  letter  has  been  published  in  London  and  rc- 
pi»lilisbcd  in  the  New  Yoik  P^enine  Host.  In  rc- 
(Tjrd  to  (be  celebrated  boat,  the  North  America, 
Mr   K'-nwick  stat.-s — 

"In  <)rd>-r  to  ^ive  you  a  proper  idea  of  the  vclo- 
^iif  of  Ibi'  North  .\iiierii-a,  some  other  circum- 
st»iu"c:»  re(julre  to  be  staled.  The  distance  from 
N"W  York  to  .\ll>iny  has  usually  been  estimated  at 
IliO  mile-S  (lie  (lost  road  between  the  two  places 
is  a  lilll'.-  less  than  this,  us  has  been  found  by  ;\  re- 
<  -T't  ineasurcm'Tit  pert'orrnc^d  by  the  po«t  olFicc  de- 
j,  ,riiii<nl.  It  is,  however,  alleged,  tb:it  the  course 
I.  lb  ■  river  is  not  so  much,  and  the  Surveyor-;:ene- 
ra!  ji'  our  slate  has  recently  published  a  slatement 


$^Stili,  without  News  from  Europe. — It  is 
now,  says  the  New  York  Commercial,  sixty-five 
days  since  the  date  of  our  last  European  adrices, 
and  all  are  inquiring  what  has  become  of  the 
packets?  The  Russian  and  Turkish  war  is  half 
forgotten,  and  the  localities  of  Varna  and  Choumla 
but  indistinctly  remembered.  The  weather  is  se- 
vere, and  it  is  probable  (hat  some  of  the  packets, 
or  other  ships,  may  be  on  the  coast,  in  distress, 
having  been  two  months  out.  We  fear  they  must 
be  short  of  provisions,  and  probably  of  fuel  also. 
Why  are  not  relief  vessels  sent  out?  The  Bos- 
toninns  have  despatched  vessels  to  look  out. 

We  learn  from  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser, 
that  the  following  packet  ships  are  now  due,  allow- 
ing the  last  named,  the  John  Jay,  a  passage  of  34 
days. 

From  Liverpool — ship  Wm.  Thompson;  day  of 
sailing  itjth  November;  New  England,  29th;  Geo. 
Canning,  24th;  Caledonia,  1st  December;  London, 
5tb  do.;  John  Jay,  8th  do. 

From  London — Robert  Edwards,  lOlh  Novem- 
ber; Columbia,  25th  do. 

From  Havre — Charles  Carroll,  15th  November; 
Monlano,  do.  do.;  Charlemagne,  1st  December — 
total  11. 

The  following  packet  ships  are  now  on  their  pas- 
sages to  New  York:  From  Liverpool,  Wm. Thomp- 
son; New  England;  George  Canning;  Caledonia; 
London;  John  Jay;  Canada;  Napoleon;  Florida; 
Birmingham — 10.  From  London,  Robt.  Edwards; 
Columbia;  Corinthian,  and  one  other — 4.  From 
Havre,  Charles  Carroll;  Montano;  Charlemagne; 
Henry  IV.;  France;  and  Don  Quixotte — 6.  Total, 
20  packet  ships,  independent  of  a  great  number  of 
transient  ships. 

The  average  passage,  in  the  last  ten  years,  of  our 
packet  ships  from  Liverpool  to  New  Y'^ork  is  about 
28  days;  and  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  24.  In 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January, 
the  average  passage  of  packet  ships  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York,  has  been  a  little  over  42  days.  In 
the  same  period,  of  the  old  line  ships,  only  two  pas- 
sages from  Liverpool  to  New  York  have  been  as 
long  as  61,  one  of  65,  one  of  00,  and  one  of  7  1 
days. 

All  the  vessels  that  have  recently  arrived  from 
Europe  have  had  very  long  passages.  Several  ves- 
sels have  been  between  SO  and  48  days  in  getting 
into  Eastern  ports,  after  making  soundings  on  the 
Grand  Banks.  We  should  not  be  surpri-.ed  if  half 
a  dozen  packet  ships  should  entpr  our  |)orl  toge- 
ther the  first  fair  wind. 


BAXiTZZSORB  FAXOES  OXTHaSZTT. 

Corrected  for  the  ^Imerican  Fanner. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  Scrubs,  ground  leafs,  Ji.OO  a  i 
1(1. 00— seconds,  ordinary,  3.50  a  4.50 — red,  4.50  a  6.60  ' 
— line  red,  6.00  a  8.00,  for  wrapping — Ohio,  common, 
5.00  a  8.50— good  red,  6.00  a  8.00— yellow,  10.00  a^ 
|6.00 — Rappahannock,  2.50  a  3.50 — Kentucky,  com>' 
mon  3.50  a  5. 00 — wrapping,  4.00  o  6.00. 

Flour — while  wheat  family, $9. 50a  10.00 — superfin*] 
H')ward-st.  (sales)  H.2b;  city  mills,  (sales)  8.00;  Susque-l 
hanna,  8.00 — Corn  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.75 — Grain,  best! 
reil   wheat,  1.65  a  1.70 — best  white  wheat,  l.'O  a  1.75—1 
orJinery  to  good,   1.40  a    1.66 — Corn,   old,  .48.^ncvrJ 
corn,  .46  a  .48 — in  ear,  per  bbl.  2.25 — Hye,  bush.  .50  ■] 
.0.1— Oats  bush.  .26  a  .28— Beans  1.25— Peas. 55  a  .60- 
CiovER  SEED, 5.00,  brisk — Timotht,  1.50a  "■."5 — Orch-' 
ARu  Grass  1.25  a  1.50 — Herd's,  .75  a  1.00 — Lucerne  374  | 
0   .50    lb. — Barley,   .55  a   60 — Flaxseed,   I.OO— Cot-H 
TON,  Virginia,  .10  a  .1 1 — Lou.  .13 — .Mabama,  .10  a  .11! 
Mississippi  .11a  .13 — North  Carolina,.  10  a  .1 1  — Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .12— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  pf.  .24 — in  bbls.  .25  a. 
2ji — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wasli-  ; 
ed,  .18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,  .25  i 
.30 — full  do.  .30a  .50,  accord'g  to  qual. — HemI',  Kussia, ' 
ton,  §225  r.  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140— water- 
rolled,  170a  190 — Fish,  .Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  l,bbl. 
5  75;   do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6. «6 
aC.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.87^;  No.  2,  2.62— Mac- 
kerel, No.  I,  6.00;  No.  2,  6.25;  No.  3,  4.25— Bacon, 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .94  a  .10;  old,  11;  do.  F.. 
Shore,  .12J — hog   round,   cured,  .7  a  .8 — Pork,  4.50  a 
5  to — Feathers,. 32 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  pr  ton, 
3.624  a  4.25 — ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef, 
3.50  a  5.00. 

MaIiketing — Apples, pr. bush.  1.00a  1.50;  Pheasants, 

per  pair,  .75;  Squabs,  18.};  Rabbits,  .1 25 ;  Turkics, each, 
.75  a  1.00;  Geese,  .50  a62i;  Butler, lb.  .i'SaSlJ;  Egss, 
.16;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  .40;  Sweet,  do.  .50;  Chick- 
ens, dozen,  2.50  a  3.00;  Ducks,  doz.  3.00  a  3.50;  Beef, 
prime  pieces,  lb.. 8  o  .10;  Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  0  .7;  Pork, 
.6;  young  Pigs, dressed,  .75  a  874;  Sausages,  per  lb.  .10; 
Onions,  bush.  .50;  Beets,  bush.  .75;  Turnips,  bush.  .S6; 
Partridges,  .61  each;  Canvass-back  Ducks,  pair,  1. 00, 
Pork,  4.0Q  a  4.50  per  cwt.;  prime  Beef,  5.60  a  6.00. 


KiiRAT.*. — In  the  communication  of  A.  lipshur,  (No. 
42,  vol.  10,  p.  3:;i,)  for  bore,  read  borne — f  r  fruililica- 
tion,  read  fruclificalitm — for  purposes,  read  purpose. 
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AOKZCVLTU&E. 


tHE  CULTIMIK  OK  TIIK  SUGAR  CANE. 

I  liy  Tliomns  SimLling,  hlsq. 

||Hii*ine  now  been  rii»;ij;«'il    livrii(y   years  in  Ihe 

o«*(h  ol  llie  sii^iir  cune,  I  liiivi"  niarkod,  afcoiirac, 

rongh  (lie  various  oi-CH^ions  of  lli.it  cvenllul  pe- 

k),  ni«ny    llilngs    lliat    il    Mii;;lil    l)f    Holl    (or   Ihe 

lang  phintrr  <o   know,  liut  wliicli  i(  is  ililVioult  to 

liiL     In  Ihe  gt-nrral.no  inlormation  that  is  bene- 

i»l  cun   lie  dt-iiveil    Ironi   the  Wi-il  liuliej;  their 

III,  their  chinalc.  their   habits,  are   all   CorolKn   (o 

k.     The  six  nionlhs  that  nature  has  i;iveii  to  them 

ir  Ihe  preparation  ami  manurai-tiire  of  their  sugar, 

ts  shell   over   the   whole   economy  of  their  e»la- 

lishmenls   a   sicwness   of  movciiuiil,  that   neither 

Klonga  to  our  people  or  our  climate.     It  is  in  Lou- 

aana  alone,  that   real   and   heneticial  inforniatioD 

kn  be  obtained   upon   the   subject  of  siiji;ar.     It  is 

jere,  where  frost  is  treading  upon  Ihe  heels  of  the 

ultivalor,  and  forbidding  him  to  sleep  or  to  slum- 

ler,  until   his  work   is  accomplished,  that  we  may 

tarn  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.     The  success 

f  (ho  sugar  growers  of  Louisiana,  is  generally  at- 

hibuted  to  the  soil.     I  have  been  there:  their  soil,  I 

elieve,  i.s  in  no  degree  superior  to  our  own;  their 

limale,  I   am  sali^lied,  is   much   worse.     When   I 

iK»  in  Louisiana,  there  was  not  an  orange  tree  in 

he  slate,  bearing  friiil;  they   have  been  destroyed 

wice  within  Ihc  linjls  of  my  own  infomialion,  to 

he  »ery  root,  to  wil:  in  the  winters  ol    1796-7  and 

892.     They  have  not  been   destroyed  in  Georgia 

0  Ihe  root,  since  ihe  first  settlement  made  by  Ogle- 

tiorpe. 

In  Louisiana,  they  are  obliged  to  retain  one- 
ixlh  of  all  their  cane  lor  replanting,  and  to  have 
hat  portion  carefully  put  up  into  matrasses  before 
he  first  day  of  November,  or  one  cold  night  de- 
ilroys  the  hopes  of  Ihe  next  year:  and  yet  they 
lave  abandoned,  in  a  great  measure,  all  but  Ihe 
lardiest  description  of  cane,  Ihe  Creole  cane  of 
■be  West  Indies.  Olahcite,  or  Green  eaiic,  ii,e_v 
rarely  venture  ujrtjn  licit;.  'l*n.-v  lia»c  Ijut  one  fie- 
kcriplion  of  soil,  the  alluvions  of  the  river;  ami  these 
ire  slilT  and  cold.  Here  we  have  a  variety  of  soil, 
adapted  in  some  degree  to  the  various  descriptions 
of  cane;  and  Ihe  only  subject  of  our  inquiry  should 
be,  what  soil,  wilhin  our  reach,  is  best  adaped  to 
give  us  a  moderate  but  certain  return  for  our  La- 
bour. .And  on  this  point  I  have  no  question  but 
thai  light  soils,  which  are  noticed  to  be  qui-ik  and 
kindly  in  their  produclion,  and  which  are  not  too 
much  elevated,  will  prove  Ihe  best.  In  fa;t,  any 
land  that  in  Ihe  beginning  will  produce  a  mtdcrate 
crop»will  be  improved  by  the  cultivation  (t  cane 
upo^il,  so  great  is  Ihe  residuum  that  tie  crop 
leaves  behind  il;  understanding  disllncll),  hniv- 
cver,  that  Ihe  eanc  is  to  be  alternated  will  eiiher 
cotton  or  potatoes,  or  some  other  pUnI  wih  large 
leaves  and  strong  roots.  Plants  of  Ibis  chiracter. 
•  re  in  their  nature  the  opposiles  of  Ihc  can^  plant; 
Ihey  penetrate  and  loosen  Ihe  soil;  Ihe  cant  by  its 
roots  upon  the  aurface,  bind  and  sliffen  it.  Tliis. 
with  me,  is  not  theory,  but  the  result  oftwehe 
year"  experience  Another  benefit  arising  frmi  (he 
r.ultlvalion  of  light  sandy  soils  is,  that  frosts,al  the 
approach  of  winter,  are  more  temperate,  aid  thai 
moderate  frost  improves  (he  juices  of  the  cane, 
while  the  cold,  when  more  severe,  congeal*  those 
juices,  and  in  Ihe  act  of  freezing  the  rind  of  Ihe 
cane  is  rent,  and  Ihe  juices  are  evaporald  and 
weakened.  The  alluvion  soils  of  the  river,or  the 
lower  grounds  upon  creeks,  will  no  doubt  podiice 
a  much  superior  growth  of  cane;  from  'hicli, 
however,  it  is  more  ditficult  to  make  su^ar,  ad  the 
sugar  of  ivhich  is  always  inferior.  In  fine,!very 
day's  experience  satisfied  me,  (hat  lighter  soil  will, 
io  (he  end,  be  more  profitable,  while  (hey  ar  cer- 
tainly cultivated  with  less  labour  to  men  ani  ani- 
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iii.ds  Ih.in  those  iif  a  lieaVKT  qn.ilily.  It,  bowevcr, 
river  lands,  or  low  lands  of  any  description  arc  sc- 
leilcd.iipon  such  I  would  iiiirpicslioniibly  cul(iva(c 
Ihe  ribbon  cane;  beraiise,  on  these  soils,  (he  juices 
are  iimre  nbundanl  than  upon  lighter  l.inds,  which 
removes  one  of  Ihe  material  olijiclions  Io  (his  cane, 
anil  ils  ripening  in  (he  month  of  Uc(obcr  enables 
(he  cultivator  to  get  olT  a  grcaler  portion  of  his 
crop. 

In  Louisiana,  every  where  Ihc  cane  is  cultivated 
will)  ilic  plough.  Three  furrows  arc  thrown  toge- 
ther at  from  five  feel  distance,  when  a  slight  trench 
is  op.iifd  in  the  middle,  and  Ihc  cane  is  thrown  in, 
in  a  continued  slrins;  somedmes  two  of  lliem. — 
When  Ihe  cane  is  about  to  be  placed  in  Ihc  trench, 
it  should  be  cut  into  two  pieces,  to  prevent  Ihe  cx- 
Ireniilies  rising  with  Ihe  warmlh  of  the  sun,  and 
deranging  the  young  roots  in  Ihe  spring.  The  lime 
of  planling  extends  from  Ihe  lath  of  October  to  the 
1st  of  March.  The  fall  of  the  year  is  best,  if  you 
have  leisure  for  Ihe  operation.  Every  cane  that  is 
cut  sound  in  the  fall  of  Ihe  year,  will  vegetate  in 
Ihe  spring.  In  Louisiana,  they  cultivate  from  four 
to  five  acres  to  the  labourer;  that  is  beyond  what  I 
should  even  hope,  il  is  beyond  what  I  should  ever 
doire.  Two  acres  of  cane  and  two  acres  of  cot- 
ton (!sea  Island,)  may  with  diligence  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  enough,  and  Ihe  division  of  crop  will 
facihlale  every  operation,  eilher  of  cultivation  or 
preparation  for  market.  By  Ihe  first  of  October  the 
ribbon  cane,  and  by  Ihe  first  of  November,  gene- 
rally, Ihe  green  cane  is  ripe  enough  to  make  sugar. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  tested.'  I'lie  eye  and  the  taste 
may,  l»  Ihc  experienced  man,  convey  some  infor 
malion,  to  Ihe  inexperienced,  none.  Hut,  happily, 
there  is  a  small  inslrument,  of  lillle  cost  and  of 
great  smplicily  in  ils  use,  which  measures  with  as 
iiMich  (istinctness  Ihe  quality  of  sweets  contained 
in  (he  juice  of  Ihe  cane,  as  a  scale  measures  Ihe 
weii;h(  of  ponderous  bodies.  It  is  an  hydrometer, 
(its  cost  in  New  York  {.1.)  a  glass  lube  with  quick 
silver  in  il;  il  is  graduated  from  water  (Ihe  unit,)  to 
'Ke  h«>vicr  syrups  (40;)  with  clear  wa(er,  Ihe  tube 
sinks  to  the  cypher;  and  when  the  juice  of  Ihe  cane 
will  make  sugar,  it  rises  to  .-.-ven.  Below  this  it 
will  require  a  quart  of  lime  to  make  it  granulate. 
When  the  instrument  indicates  eight,  as  the  weight 
of  Ihe  juice,  a  pint  of  lime  to  a  hundred  gallons  is 
enough;  at  nine,  half  the  quanlily  will  be  sutiieient. 
In  Ihe  West  Indies  they  employ  hot  clariliers;  that 
is,  copper  vessels  gendy  healed,  ii,(o  which  they 
pul  the  lime  with  Ihe  liquor;  and  when  all  the  mu- 
cilaginous matter  has  risen  to  Ihe  surface,  under 
the  influence  of  this  gentle  heal,  Ihey  draw,  by  a 
cock,  into  Ihe  largest  boiler,  Ihe  clarified  liquor.— 
Here  we  use  wooden  vessels,  of  the  size  of  our  first 
boiler,  having  generally  two  of  them,  into  which 
(bey  pul  the  lime  wi(h  Ihe  juice,  when,  after  stand- 
ing half  an  hour,  the  mucilage  and  fecula  will  sub- 
side Io  ihe  bottom,  and  the  liquor  having  become 
iraiisparent  and  soniclhing  of  a  boKle  green  hue, 
il  is  drawn  into  the  boiler.  These  clarifiers  stand 
in  my  mill  house.  In  Louisiana  Ihey  lime  in  the 
ketlles,  and  depend  upon  extra  skimming;  Ibis  les- 
sens Ihe  trouble  of  the  superintendent,  but  increases 
(he  labour  of  (he  skiminers.  Upon  (he  siibjec(  of 
boiling,  precept  is  not  of  any  availmeni:  experience 
is  the  only  instructor,  and  the  eye  and  Ibe  touch, 
heretofore  Ihe  only  guiiles,  and  these  by  no  means 
correct  ones,  enveloped   as   Ihe  allendanis  are,  in 

(he  clouds  of  steam,  and   oppressed  with  sleep. 

Happily,  however,  (he  refiners  have  lately  brou"lil 
science  Io  (heir  aid;  Ihey  have  found  (ha(  (he  (her- 
momeler  will  guide  the  supeiintendenl  Io  the  point 
which  concluilcs  his  labour,  and  as  her  walk  is  a 
measured  one,  and  as  her  indii-alions  are  uniform, 
by  means  of  ibis  ins(ruiiien(,  which  ia  not  cosily, 
(eight  dollars  in  New  Vork,)  every  kelde  of  sugar, 
"hile  Ihe  juices  are  of  Ihe  same  weight,  will  be  ol 
(he  tame  quality. 


Il  iiMi-l  be  iinderiliiiid  Ibal  w,iler  b.uls  at  Hl'fnf 
K.ilirenheil>  Ihcrmoiiie'er;  you  can  never  increaM 
Ibis  heal;  it  ia  a  lillle  holler  n  mumnnt  before  it* 
ebulilion  than  it  can  ever  he  made  aflerwarda;  a>  ■ 
basin  of  water  con(ain«,  before  it  runs  ovrr,»ome- 
thing  more  than  it  can  be  niade  lu  ronlain  afler  ila 
iinily  of  surface  ia  broken  The  power  in  fluids  In 
retain  heal,  ia  in  prupnrlion  to  th<'  'iibslanrea  thai 
are  contained  in  them;  and  a>  you  dirperae  in  «(eam 
(he  aqueous  matter  ol  such  lluiils,  yuu  inrrcate  itie 
qu.inlily  nf  heat  Ihey  are  capable  of  carryinK. — 
I'lie  Ihermomeler,  in  marking  the  decree  of  heat  io 
Ihe  fluid,  indicates  dislinctly  Ihe  ipi.inlity  of  anr 
suhslancc  contained  in  il.  It  is  un  the  observation 
of  the  phenomena  produced  by  Ibis  l.tw,  thai  yuu 
arrive  at  the  point  you  aim  at.  When  Ibe  cane 
juice  is  reduced  by  evaporation  until  il  becoinc* 
sugar,  by  growing  cold,  and  when  that  sugar  is  of 
Ihc  quality  you  desire  it,  you  mark  upon  your  ther- 
mometer Ihe  degree  of  heat  il  carried  in  Ihe  boiler 
at  the  moment  you  damped  your  fire  and  began  to 
empty  yoiir  kettle.  This  line  once  delermined, 
your  principal  altcndint  has  only  to  waleb  his  ther- 
mometer attentively,  at  Ihe  close  of  every  opera- 
tion. .\t  Sapelo,  during  this  season,  our  juice  has 
ranged  betwees  nine  and  ten  of  Ihe  hydrometer, 
and  we  have  boiled  our  sugar  up  to  i5d  aod  954 
of  Ihe  Ihermomeler. 

'I'hese  details  place  sugar-boiling  upon  a  ground 
of  security  Ihey  had  not  heretofore  ariived  at.  And 
here,  with  a  few  general  observations,  I  will  con- 
clude Ibis  communication. 

'J  he  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  is  attended  with 
about  Ihe  same  labour  that  is  required  in  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  where  Ihe  cotton  is  planted  in 
drills  and  ridges.  It  is  more  dilKcult  to  plant  than 
cotlon,  but  once  planted,  there  is  no  more  anxiety, 
you  neither  dread  worm  or  frost,  nor  cold  winds; 
and  you  hare  five  months  instead  of  thirty  daye  to 
complete  your  operation  in. 

In  reapin}  and  preparing  for  market,  the  labour 
is  heavy;  but  it  takes  the  character  of  the  vintage 
season  of  wine  countries — it  is  a  lime  of  gladness, 
Ibough  of  labour. 

In  all  Ihc  operations  that  arise  out  of  the  culti- 
vation of  cane,  Ihc  ox  appears  to  be  Ihe  best  com- 
panion of  man;  he  turns  (he  best  furrow  in  the 
field;  he  is  the  most  docile  and  obedient  in  Ihe  mill; 
though  he  moves  slow,  he  moves  sure  against  any 
resistance,  however  great,  that  is  made  to  him. 

In  situation*  where  boilers  can  be  proeureil  in  a 
day  or  Iwo,  it  is  a  matter  of  indiderence  whether 
iron  or  copper  is  used;  but  in  a  country  where  a 
broken  boiler  cannot  be  replaced  but  after  a  long 
delay,  copper  should  always  be  preferred.  The 
copper,  however,  of  the  boiler,  should  never  be 
thick.  Count  Kiimford  has  told  us,  and  experience 
confirms  the  declaration,  that  thin  coppers  out-last 
thick  ones.  The  reason  is,  Ihe  heal  passes  (ArougA 
thin  copper  into  Ihe  fluid  before  it  h.is  lime  to  cal- 
cine its  external  surface.  Thin  copper  boilers  will 
cost  even  less  than  iron,  »vhile  they  are  more  secure 
against  accidents;  but  they  require  more  altenlioo 
to  cleanliness. 

Whenever  there  la  difficulty  in  making  sugar,  the 
cane  should  be  reduced  in  Ihe  leaglh,  that  u 
brought  to  Ihe  mill.  One  or  Iwo  green  joioli  at 
the  end  of  the  cane,  will  materially  injure  the  qua- 
lity of  Ihe  sugar,  and  increase  the  dilticulty  of  the 
process  in  making. 


(From  the  .Savannah  (Georgian.) 
GEORGIA  SUGAR. 
Wc  have  received,  through  a  friend  residing  on 
St.  Simon's  Island,  three  samples  of  sugar  from  Ihe 
plantation  of  Caplaln  Stockton,  which  is  located 
near  the  head  of  Turtle  river.  He  turns  out  from 
Iwo  and  a  half  Io  three  hog'heads  a  day, and  there- 
fore maoufacturei  of  tlie  article,  more  of  it,  and 
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faster  than  he  tan  titli>T  find  boxes  lu  put  it  in,  or 
vessels  to  carr)  the  produce  away. 

We  find  some  liltlc  difl'erence  of  opinion  among 
our  friends  in  regard  to  the  relative  quahly  of 
those  specimens  from  iSapelo,  heretofore  lelt  at  our 
otTioe,  ami  Ihone  which  came  yesterday  to  hand 
from  the  BulT'.ilo.  The  puhhc  are  tlierefore  invited 
to  call  at  tlie  news  room  allachcd  to  this  ofKce,  and 
examine  the  matter  for  themselves.  Both  Mr. 
Spalding  and  Capt.  Stockton,  we  believe,  however, 
incline  to  a  preference  of  the  process  recently  dis- 
covered by  Major  Mcintosh  of  this  slate,  over  the 
French  mode;  and  all  their  samples,  it  is  univer- 
sally conceded,  are  equal  to  any  that  ever  have 
been  brought  from  New  Orleans  or  from  the  West 
Indies,  pari  passu. 

'I'hose  from  Mcintosh  county  having  already 
been  distinguished,  we  will,  at  this  lime,  refer  to 
the  ones  from  GlynD,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
arranged. 

No.  1,  twelve  days  draining. 

No.  2,  three      do.         do. 

No.  i,  taken  out  of  the  cooler,  without  draining. 


MISKINGU.M   AGRICULTURAL   AND   MA- 
NUFACTURING SOCIETY. 

[The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  on  the  1st  of  October  last.  We 
have  been  politely  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  re- 
cord of  its  proceedings,  and  the  excellent  address 
of  Ihe  Presiilent,  .lohn  Dillon,  Esq.  This  latter 
production  we  had  intended  to  republish,  or  make 
copious  extracts  from;  but  it  has  been  mislaid. — 
.\mong  other  spiriled  proceedings  the  society  adopt- 
ed Ihe  following  resolution,  which  is  worth  not  only 
Ihe  commendation,  but  imitation  of  every  agricul- 
tural society  in  the  Union:] 

"  Kesohed/Thil  a  comiuiltee  of  five  members  be 
appomted  lo  lake  into  consideration,  and  report  at 
the  next  staled  ineclin;;  of  Ihe  Sociily,  upon  the 
HX|iediency  of  purchasing,  or  otherwise  obtaining 
a  farm  for  a  term  of  years,  lo  be  exclusively  appro 
pri.«led,  under  Ihe  direction  of  the  society,  to  expe- 
riments in  agrindlure,  horticulture  and  shrubbery; 
and  that  they  also  report  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  funds  necessary  to  obtain  said  farm,  and  the  re 
qiiisile  stock  and  implements  to  carry  on  and  con- 
duct Ihe  same  to  advantage.  Whereupon  the  fol- 
lowing members  were  appointed  said  commillcc, 
viz:  Isaac  Van  Hiiriie,  Applclon  Downer,  Isaac  Dil- 
lon, .\lexander  Harper,  and  Milton  15.  Cushing." 

(From  the  piocecdings  of  ihe  Trustees,  relative 
lo  premium?  for  dilVcient  articles  of  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  productions  exhiljiled  on  llie  oc- 
casion, v%e  extract  the  following  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry  and  silk.  There  can  now  be  no 
doubt  that  the  silk  culture  has  been  commenced  in 
the  United  fStales  with  a  spirit,  and  under  auspices 
that  will  in  a  few  years  render  us  mdipeiident  of  for- 
eign nations  for  this  most  elegant  and  precious  arti- 
cle of  dress;  and  this,  loo,  with  little  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  producers.) 

Kxlruct  from  the  Minutes. 
The  tommillce  on  articles  of  agricultural  growth 
and  raw  material.  Report: 

That  owing  to  the  uiifavouralile  slate  of  the  wea- 
Iher,  the  number  of  articles  siiliiuilled  lo  their  in 
»poction  was  very  limiled,  con.sisling  of  a  specimen 
of  Ihe  geiiiiine  while  mulhiTry,  of  very  flourishing 
growth,  for  feeding  the  silk  worm,  piiuluced  this 
season  from  the  seed,  by  Mr.  David  Chambers,  of 
Muskingum  county;  S|i(cinieiis  of  silk  from  the 
common  mulberry,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Seth  Adams, 
of  Zanesvillc;  and  an  iincomnuinlv  large  wiitti:r 
water  melon,  weighing  38  pounds,  and  which  does 
not  come  lo  maturity  until  Ihe  winter  season,  raised 
anil  presented  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Ford,  of  West 
^Ounesville. 


In  relation  to  the  silk,  which  is  an  important  and 
new  article  in  our  country,  your  committee  think 
Mr.  Adams  and  family  entitled  to  much  credit  for 
thus  having  successfully  commenced  the  growth 
md  manufacture  of  this  useful  and  elegant  product, 
and  they  entertain  no  doubt  but  that,  with  proper 
attention  and  perseverance,  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  Ohio,  disdaining  foreign  supply,  may 
clothe  her  fair  daughters  in  silk  of  native  produc- 
tion. 

'Tis  then,  indeed,  they  will  deservedly  be  doubly 
endeared  and  interesting  to  the  other  sex;  as  il 
must  be  to  their  exertions  and  patriotism  that  the  1 
nation  will  be  indebted  for  its  wealth  obtained  from 
this  article.  Although  many  may  deem  it  a  peurilc 
efl'ort,  and  smile  at  the  idea  of  enriching  a  country 
by  Ihe  labours  of  a  little  insect,  the  silk  worm,  yet  ' 
)our  comniitlee  feel  conlldcnl  this  may  be  done,  I 
and  that  ultimate  success  awaits  those  who  may  un-  | 
dertake  it,  with  judicious  management.  As  con- 1 
firmatnry  of  this  opinion,  they  have  only  to  refer  to 
an  official  report  made  to  Congress  during  its  last 
session,  by  which  it  appears  that  two  small  counties 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  (where  the  growth  of 
silk  is  yet  in  its  infancy,)  produce  annually  from  2.5 
to  $35,000  worth  of  this  article;  and  history  in- 
forms us,  that  France  elates  her  prosperity,  wealth 
and  greatness,  from  the  era  when  she  commenced 
the  production  and  luanufacturc  of  silk;  which  now 
amounts  annually  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  why  may  not  Ohio  be- 
come a  silk  growing  and  vine  producing  state.  Na- 
ture has  given  her  a  soil,  a  climate,  and  every  thing 
necessary  to  render  her  wealthy  and  great  in  this 
respect.  Her  daughters  are  industrious,  patriotic 
and  enterprising;  let  them  but  turn  their  attention 
to  the  growth  of  silk,  and  in  addition  thereto  they 
will  be  truly  independent.  For  confident  we  are, 
that  nothing  is  wanting  but  ailenlion  to,  and  perse- 
verance in  the  pursuit,  to  obtain  Ihe  most  favoura- 
ble results. 

The  silk  exhibited  by  Mr.  Adams,  consisted  of 
sewing  silk  twisted,  of  their  natural  colours,  white 
and  yellow,  of  a  texture  bcaiilifiilly  fine;  also  some 
untwisted  thread,  as  reeled  from  the  cocoons,  and 
a  quantity  of  floss  silk,  which  can  be  manufactured 
by  carding,  (as  wool  or  cotton.)  taken  from  the  co- 
coons. Many  cocoons  were  also  exhibited,  with 
and  withoiil  Ihe  flnss. 

Your  committee,  in  conclusion,  would  recom- 
mend to  the  society,  the  encouragement  of  the 
growth  of  silk,  by  such  means  as  il  may  deem  most 
elliciiMil. 

All  which  is  respectfully  suhmitled. 

LEVI  WHIPPLE,  Chairman. 


In  general  they  should  not  be  longer  than  five  or  sit 
hours  in  the  yoke  at  a  time.  Tlieir  principal  meall 
should  be  in  the  morning  and  after  their  work  il 
over  for  the  day,  as  the  action  of  trolling  fast  ma- 
terially impedes  digestion. 


(I'rom  Loudon's  Encyclopa;dia  of  .'\griculturc.) 
OF  HORSES  IN  CURRICLES  AND  COACHES. 

]n  working  and  managing  horses  in  curricles,  l»vo 
wheel  chaises,  and  similar  cases,  great  feeling  and 
nicety  is  required,  not  to  overload  or  overdrive  the 
animal;  to  see  that  the  weight  is  duly  proportioned 
between  the  wheels  and  horse's  back,  ami  that  the 
harness  iloes  not  [linch;  but  no  directions  on  this 
h>  ad  can  be  of  much  use.  unless  Ihe  driver  be  a  hu- 
mane and  cniisidcrate  person,  and  one  who  sets  a 
jiial  value  on  the  services  of  the  noble  animal  com- 
niilted  to  him.  In  Russia,  Ihe  drivers  ol  two  wheel 
carriages,  as  droscheys,  sledges,  and  others,  corres- 
ponding loour  gi;;s  and  cur/icles,  have  a  barbarous 
cu.?lom  of  leaciiiiig  the  horses  lo  turn  round  their 
h'ads,  the  one  to  the  left,  and  the  other  to  the  ri;;lil, 
the  sight  of  whi<-h  is  very  ofl'ensivc  to   a  stranger. 

la  trorAiiig  and  maiinaing  coaeh  horses,  the  same 
ailenlion  lo  grooming  in  all  its  departments  is  rc- 
quiied  as  for  saddle  horses.  Coach  horses  should 
never  be  broui;lil  into  full  work  before  Ibey  are  five 
) ears  old:  when  well  iVil  on  hard  food  they  may  be 
worked  at  an  average  of  thirty  miles  a  day  at  twice. 


WORKING  OF  CART,  WAGON,  AND  FARB 
HORSES, 

In  working  and  managing  cart  and  wagon  horn 
a  similar  attention  is  requisite  as  for  coach  bor» 
though  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  the  aoi| 
mal  being  hardier. 

The  working  and  managing  farm  horses  include 
Ihe  age  at  which  they  are  put  to  work,  Ihe  quantity^ 
of  work  they  should  perform,  and  their  feeding  auii 
general  management. 

The  age  at  ichicli  horses  are  put  to  full  work,  in  th$ 
labors  of  a  farm,  is  usually  when  four  or  five  yearn 
old,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  Ihs 
numbers  of  the  team;  but  Ihcy  are  always  under- 
stood to  be  able  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  after 
Ihey  are  three  years  old,  by  occasional  work  id 
ploughing  and  harrowing.  Brown  thinks  it  proba- 
ble they  might  be  put  to  work  at  four  years  old, 
were  the  same  attention  paid  to  their  breeding  and 
rearing  that  is  paid  to  cattle  and  sheep. 

Tlie  work  ichich  a  farm  horse  ought  to  perform  ii 
evidently  a  question  of  circumstances,  which  does' 
not  admit  of  any  precise  solution,  a  two-horsA 
plough  may,  on  an  average,  work  about  an  English 
acre  a  day  throughout  the  year;  and,  in  general,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  labor  that 
has  been  previously  bestowed  on  il,  a  pair  of  horses, 
in  ploughing,  may  travel  daily  from  ten  to  fifteeo 
miles,  overcoming  a  degree  of  resistance  equal  to 
from  four  to  ten  hundred  weight.  On  a  well  made 
road,  the  same  horses  will  draw  about  a  Ion  in  a  two 
wheeled  cart  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  every 
day;  and  one  of  the  better  sort,  in  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  carrier  or  wagoner,  commonly  drawi 
this  weight  by  himself  on  the  best  turnpike  roads, 
lo  somf  ploces  horses  are  in  Ihe  yoke,  when  the 
length  of  tlio  Joj  pciiiiito,  nine  lioui3,and  in  otbvrft 
ten  hours  a  day,  but  for  three  or  four  months  in  wio- 
ter,  only  from  five  to  eight  hours.  In  the  former 
season  they  are  allowed  to  feed  and  rest  two  hour* 
from  mid-day,  and  in  the  latter  they  have  a  little 
corn  on  the  field,  when  working  as  long  as  there  ii 
day  li5ht,  but  none  if  they  work  only  five  or  six 
hours.     (.S»/).  Enc  Brit.  art.  ^^gr.) 

The.  feeding  of  farm  horses,  is  a  subject  of  Rreat 
agricultural  importance;  and  has  excited  considera- 
ble distussion  among  speculative  agriculturists,  who 
have  gjnerally  urged  the  great  expenses  attending 
it  asar  argument  against  horses,  in  favour  of  oxen. 
Others,  without  preferring  oxen  to  horses,  ha^  in- 
stead cf  corn  and  hay,  proposed  lo  feed  th^  on 
roots,  haves,  whins,  and  even  haws  from  the  hedges. 
The  later  have  been  given  in  large  qiiantilirs  by 
West,  tf  Hampshire,  and  it  is  said  (Complete  Far- 
mer, ar.  Team,)  were  found  lo  answer.  That  hor- 
ses as  tell  as  men  may  live  on  very  inferior  food  is 
evident  but  that  cither  will  be  able  lo  perform  their 
work  i^ider  such  treatment,  as  well  as  if  Ihey  were 
proprijj-  nourished,  is  contrary  lo  reason  and  expe- 
rience It  is  observed  by  Ihe  judicious  writer  so 
often  luoted.  that   horses  can   never  perform  their 


labor  ccording  to  the  present  courses  of  husban- 
dry. Of  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  or  other  roots 
alone, pr  as  their  chief  food.  They  will  work  and 
thrivepn  such  food,  but  Ihey  will  work  as  murh 
more.jnd  thrive  as  much  betlir  with  oats  or  beam 
in  adiltion.  as  fully  to  repay  the  tiiflirence  in  ex- 
peipseJ  One  of  Ihe  three  meals  a  day,  which  farm 
horsepisually  receive,  may  consist  of  roots;  and  a 
few  (f  them,  every  twenty-four  hours,  are  highly 
cond^ive  to  Ihe  health  of  the  animals;  hut  we  have 
nevediad  occasion  'o  see  any  horse  woik  regularly 
throi^hout  the  year,  in  the  way  they  are  usually 
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workeil  in  ll«'  l»'^l  ruliiv.iti'd  ili>lrict»,  nllliout  an 
tllonance  of  »l  lra»t  an  Kiigli^li  peck  of  o.its,  or 
mixed  ont?  ami  bvans,  daily,  less  or  more  at  parlicu- 
ter  periodfi,  but  rather  more  than  this  quantity  for 
tt  least  nine  months  in  ihe  year. 

Brofcii  does  not  approve  of  Riving  much  prain  to 
young  horses,  thinking  it  expcn^ive,  and  not  so  con- 
ducive to  their  health  as  ivlicn  they  arc  supported 
on  green  food.  In  the  winter  and  spring  months,  a 
few  turnips  arc  eminently  bonefn-ial  to  young  hor- 
ses, by  keeping  their  blood  in  good  order,  swelling 
their  bone,  and  hastening  their  growth.  A  plenti- 
ful supply  of  grass  in  summer  ought  always  to  be 
allowed,  as  their  condition  through  the  winter  de- 
pends greatly  upon  that  circumstance.  It  is  an  ob- 
ject deserving  of  attention,  that  llesh  once  gained 
ought  never  to  be  lost,  but  that  every  animal  what- 
ever should  be  kept  in  a  progressive  stale  of  im- 
provement, and  not  suffered  to  take  a  retrograde 
course,  which  afterwards  must  be  made  up  by  extra 
feeding,  or  a  loss  be  sustained,  in  a  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  retrogradation  that  has  actual- 
ly occurred. 

I'he  leanness  nf  a  fnrmer''s  working  callle,  and 
their  reluctant  movements  under  this  severe  stimu- 
lus, clearly  marks  his  unprosperous  condition. 
There  are  particular  operations,  indeed,  such  as 
turnip-sowing,  seeding,  fallows,  harvest  work,  &c. 
which  require  to  be  e.\ecuted  with  so  great  dispatch, 
in  our  variable  climate,  that  unusual  exertions  are 
often  indispensable.  At  these  times,  it  is  hardly 
possible,  by  the  richest  food  and  the  most  careful 
treatment,  to  prevent  the  animals  from  loosing  flesh, 
sometimes  even  when  their  spirit  and  vigor  are  not 
perceptibly  impaired.  Such  labors,  however,  do  not 
continue  long,  and  should  always  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  period  of  indulgence.  It  is  particu- 
larly dangerous  and  unprofitable  to  begin  the  spring 
labor  with  horses  worn  down  by  bad  treatment  du- 
ring winter. 

Donaldson  observes,  that  the  coarse  garbage  with 
which  farm  horses  are  commonly  stufTed,  profitaM^ 
or  otherwise,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  frequent  oc- 
currence among  them  of  blindness,  grease,  and 
colic;  more  particularly  the  last,  which,  with  care, 
might  be  prevented  from  happening  so  frequently. 
The  remedy  lies  in  physic,  once  or  twice  a-year; 
either  the  regular  aloelic  dose,  or  salts  gicen  in  pails 
of  warm  water,  or  tulphur  and  creanc  of  tartar; 
one  third  of  the  latter  mixed  in  the  con.  All  hor- 
ses kept  in  the  stable  become,  more  or  less,  inter- 
nally loaded;  and  it  is  an  error,  to  suppcsecart-lior- 
ses  are  not  equally  benefitted  with  others  by  purg- 
ing physic. 

The  cleanins:  and  dressins;  of  farm  ho'ses  was  for- 
merly very  little  attended  to;  but  at  present  its  im- 
portance to  the  healih  of  the  animal  is  better  un- 
derstood. Donalu'son  recommends  tiat  the  heels, 
legs,  bend  of  the  knee,  and  hock,  the  twist  under 
the  flanks;  in  short,  all  parts  out  of  Sight,  of  cart- 
horses, whilst  standing  in  the  house,  should  be  kept 
perfectly  free  from  dirt  and  scurf,  and  the  skin  sup- 
ple; the  parts  more  in  sight  will  take  :are  of  them- 
selves. In  a  deep  country,  it  is  muih  the  belter 
practice,  notwithstanding  the  prejudicj  to  Ihe  con- 
trary, to  trim  their  legs  coach-horse  fashion.  It  is 
now  well  understooii,  Ihe  editor  of  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  observes,  that  the  liberal  use  of  the  brush 
and  the  curry-comb  twice  a  day;  freqjcnt  but  mo- 
derate meals,  consisting  of  a  due  proportion  of  suc- 
culent, joined  to  more  solid  food;  abundance  of 
fresh  litter,  and  great  attention  to  method  and 
cleanliness,  are  as  indispensable  in  thi  stable  of  a 
farmer  (as  far  as  is  cor.sistent  with  a  jist  regard  to 
economy,)  as  they  have  always  been  neld  to  be  in 
Ihe  treatment  of  horses  kept  for  pleaiure.  Good 
dressing,  wilh  all  well  informed  and  atlenlive  men, 
is  consideied  to  be  no  less  necessary  to  the  thriv- 
ing of  the  horses  than  good  feeding;  according  to  a 
common  expression,  it  is  equal  to  ha.f  their  food. 


The  Iff  ucral  iiiiiii<ii;cint  lit  of  J  arm  horses  in  Ihc  im 
proved  iliitricts  nf  Ihr  north,  may  lie  presenleil  as  a 
good  example.  There,  for  ab.mt  four  iiioiilhs  in 
summer,  horses  are  led  on  pa.iturcs;  or  on  clover 
ami  rye  grass,  and  lares  cut  green,  and  bruuglil 
ho, lie  to  the  stable  or  folil-yard;  the  latter  melliod 
being  by  far  the  most  economical  and  advanta- 
geous. For  Iho  oilier  eight  moiillis,  they  arc  kept 
on  the  straw  of  oats,  beans  and  pea-,  and  on  clover 
and  rye  grass  hay.  As  soon  as  the  grass  lails  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn,  they  have  liay  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  when  the  days  become  so  short  as  lo 
allow  of  no  more  than  from  six  to  eight  hours' 
work,  they  arc  very  generally  fed  with  diilerent 
kinds  of  straw,  according  lo  the  cinuiiislances 
of  the  farm;  in  Ihe  month  of  March  lliey  are  again 
put  lo  hay  till  Ihe  grass  is  ready  for  being  cut. — 
Throughout  all  the  year  they  are  allowed  more  or 
less  corn,  when  constantly  worked;  and  during  Ihe 
lime  they  are  on  dry  fodder,  particularly  when  on 
straw,  they  have  potatoes,  yams,  or  Swedish  tur- 
nips, once  a  day,  sometimes  boiled  barley,  and,  in 
a  few  instances,  carrots.  A  portion  of  some  of 
these  roots  is  of  great  importance  to  the  health  of 
horses,  when  succulent  herbage  is  first  exchanged 
for  hay  at  the  end  of  autumn;  and  it  is  no  less  so 
towards  the  latter  end  of  spring,  when  hay  has  be- 
come sapless,  and  the  labour  is  usually  severe.  At 
these  two  periods,  therefore,  it  is  the  practice  of 
all  careful  managers,  to  give  an  ample  allowance  of 
some  of  these  roots,  even  though  they  should  be 
withheld  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  intermediate 
period. 

The  quantity  of  these  different  articles  of  food 
must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  horses,  and  the  la- 
bour they  perform;  and  the  value  upon  the  prices 
of  different  seasons,  and  in  every  season,  on  the 
situation  of  the  farm  wilh  respect  to  markets,  par- 
ticularly for  hay  and  roots,  which  bring  a  very  dif- 
ferent price  near  large  towns,  and  at  a  kw  miles 
distant.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Ihe  yearly  ex- 
pense of  a  horse's  maintenance  has  been  estimated 
at  almost  every  sum,  from  151.  to  401.  But  it  is 
only  necessary  to  attend  to  the  expense  of  feeding 
horses  that  are  capable  of  performing  the  labour 
required  of  them,  under  the  most  correct  and  spi- 
rited management.  Such  horses  are  fed  with  oats, 
sometimes  wilh  beans,  three  limes  a  day,  for  about 
eight  months;  and  twice  a  day  for  Ihe  other  four, 
when  at  grass;  and,  at  the  rate  of  eight  feeds  per 
bushel,  each  horse  will  eat  fifteen  quarters  of  oats, 
or  twenty  bolls  Linlithgow  measure  in  the  year. — 
When  on  hay,  he  will  require  about  one  «tone  of 
twenty-two  pounds  aeoirJiiyjois  daily, and  five  pounds 
more  if  he  does  not  get  roots.  One  English  acre 
of  clover  and  rye-grass,  and  tares,  may  be  neces- 
sary for  four  months'  soiling;  and  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  potatoes,  yams,  or  Swedish  turnips,  during 
Ihe  eight  months  he  is  fed  wilh  hay  or  straw.  The 
use  of  these  roots  may  admit  of  a  small  diminu- 
tion of  Ihe  quantity  of  corn  in  the  winter  months, 
or  a  part  of  it  may  be,  as  it  almost  always  is,  of  an 
inferior  quality. 

The  expense  of  feeding  a  horse  throughout  the 
i/ear,  may  therefore  be  estimated,  in  regard  tu  quan- 
tities, as  follows: 

Oats,  fifteen  quarters. 

Soiling,  one  acre   of   clover  and   rye-grass,  and 
tares. 

Hay,  part  of  October  and   November,  March, 
April,  and  May,  li  Ion. 

Straw,  for  other  four  months,  half  the  price  of 
bay. 

Potatoes,  yams,  or  Swedish  turnips,  1  acre. 

The  extent  of  land  required  fur  a  horse's  tiuiinle- 
nance,  supposing  the  soil  to  be  of  a  medium  quality, 
may  be  about  five  acres;  that  is,  for  outs  three 
acres,  soiling  one,  and  one  more  for  hay  and  roots. 
Un  rich  soils  four  acres  will  be  sullicienl;  but  on 
poor  soils,  and  wherever  horses  are  kept  at  pas- 


ture, the  produce  of  six  acres  and  a  hall,  nr  leven 
acres,  will  be  cunsiinied  by  one  of  them,  when 
worked  III  Ihe  manner  already  mentiuneil.  The 
straw  of  about  two  acres  must  be  allowed  for 
fodder  and  litter,  Ihe  lanl  of  which  has  not  been 
staled  above,  because,  at  a  distance  from  towns, 
what  is  allowed  for  litter  iiiiist  at  any  rale  be  con- 
verted into  dung.  If  sixty  acres,  therefore,  should 
be  assumed  as  the  average  extent  of  land  that  may 
be  kept  in  cultivation  by  two  horses,  according  to 
the  best  c'juises  of  modern  husbandry,  Ihe  produce 
of  ten  acres  of  this  will  be  required  lor  their  inain- 
lenanee;  or,  a  horse  consumes  the  produce  of  onr 
acre  out  of  every  six  which  he  cultivates,  accord 
ing  lo  a  four  or  six  years'  coiir-e,  and  sometiinet 
more  than  one  acre  out  of  every  five  which  he 
ploughs  annually.  (  General  Jicport  of  ifcotland,  vol 
iii   p.  liii) 


IN'OIAN  CORN. 

Sir,  Harris's  Lot,  Charles  to.  .Vii.,  J,m.  7,  I8!9. 

In  Ihe  American  Fanner  of  last  month,  Mr.  .Ia». 
VV.  Jeti'rcys,  of  North  Carolina,  mentions  a  re- 
markable stalk  of  corn  which  grew  on  his  farm  the 
last  year,  it  being  upwards  of  IG  feet  high.  He 
does  not  state  the  thickness  of  the  stalk  or  the  pro- 
duct; the  land  generally  produced  a  large  crop. 

Seeing  this,  induced  me  to  examine  more  minute- 
ly a  stalk  of  corn  which  had  been  in  my  passage 
since  Ihe  fall  of  \sm,  and  which  grew  that  year 
on  my  farm. 

The  stalk  measures  around,  at  the  second  joint 
from  the  bottom.  "J  inches,  had  seven  good  sound 
ears  of  corn  on  the  main  stalk,  ami  two  small  ones 
on  a  suckei^  each  joint  producing  one  ear,  from 
the  fifth  to  Ihe  e(ei)cii(/i  inclusive.  The  height  of 
the  stalk  1  did  not  measuie,  as  the  lop  was  take.n 
ofl"  at  Ihe  usual  time  of  gathering  fodder.  'I'here 
grew  on  Ihe  same  acre  of  land  iipwaids  of  twenty 
slalks,  from  four  to  six  ears  on  each.  The  land  wa.s 
a  light,  black  loam,  in  the  vicinity  of  shell  bank>; 
the  corn  was  planteil  in  drills  oi  feet  by  18  inches 
lo  2  feel;  was  what  is  generally  called  a  bastard 
gourd  seed,  inclining  more  to  the  flint. 

1  feel  satisfied  that  the  product  of  this  corn  had 
been  greatly  improved  by  my  selecting  in  the  field, 
from  stalks  of  two  or  more  ears,  for  seed;  which 
custom  I  have  pursued  for  several  years,  and  I 
think  to  great  advantage,  as  the  corn  from  this  seed 
does  produce  more  stalks  of  two,  three  and  four 
ears,  in  similar  soil  and  quality  of  land,  than  any  I 
have  noticed.  There  is  but  little  trouble  in  select- 
ing the  seed,  and  it  should  be  generally  adopted. 

It  was  my  intention,  in  18-J7.  to  have  sent  you 
Ihe  slalk  of  corn  above  mentioned,  together  with 
three  others,  two  of  6  ami  one  of  :>  ears  each;  but 
some  friends  (old  bachelors,)  seeing  the  corn,  fell 
in  love  wilh  Ihe  product,  and  wishing  to  better  their 
estate,  I  could  not  object  to  Iheir  taking  it.  i  still 
have  the  stalks  of  them,  with  all  Ihe  schucks,  ice. 
which  if  an  opportunity  ofl'ers  I  will  send  you. 

Respectfully .  your  obed't  serv't. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Ks.i.  DAN  L  .lENIFF.R. 


ON  SHIFTING  CATTI.F:. 

J.  .S.  Skinser,  Eso.  Richlmuls,  Jan.  12,  1SC<1. 

Sir, —  I  have  just  read  the  letter  of  your  Phila- 
delphia eorrospondent,  signed  T.  J.  R..  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "shifting  cattle"  I  agree  with  him  decidediv. 

It  has  been  Ihe  policy  of  Ihe  graziers  in  the  rich 
and  fertile  vallies  in  F.nglrtiid.  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  lo  purchase  Ihe  small  Highliind  bullocks  of 
.Scotland.  These  callle.  when  iHined  upon  such 
pasture,  become  surprisingly  fit  in  a  short  time, 
and  will  yield  the  giazier  a  quicker  and  greater  pro- 
fit for  the  capital  employed  than  any  other  stock  of 
the  neat  kind.     Their  beef  is  excclleot,  being  small. 
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and  (be  litt  so  beaulirully  mi»e>l  or  marbleil  with 
the  lean,  anil  its  tlavour  surpasbin:;  all  oilier,  Rives 
it  a  preference  in  the  London  and  oilier  niaikels. 
.So,  loo,  wild  the  small,  but  beaulilul  "Chcviol 
»heeu,"  when  taken  from  llielr  native  lulls  and  turn- 
ed upon  line  p.sture,  uill  fallen  quicker  than  others; 
and  «ho,  that  ever  tasted  their  inullon,  would  buy 
the  Leicester  or  Lincolnshire  in  preference? 

1  have  no  prejudice  aRainst  large  slock.     No  one 
can  admire  more   than   1  do.  the  line  points,  quali- 
tie»,disposilicin,&.c.  of  the '•Improved  !>hort  horns; 
but  I  do  mainlain  that  it  lakes  strong  land  and  good 
treatment  to  do  them   justice.     It  is  only  rich  land, 
in  ray  ojnnioti,  that  will  support  the  size  of  any  de- 
$eription  of  stock  for  any  lenfrlh  of  time.     It  would 
be  impolitic,  therefore,  for   any   farmer,  upon   thin 
land,  and  of  course  scanty  means  of  provender,  to 
attempt  to  raise  such  slock.     There  are  others  far 
better  suited  for  him:   I  mean  the -Uevons,  Gallo- 
ways," and  some  others.     1  dislike  to  see  Ihe  pre- 
sent mixed  breeds.     These  two  breeds  are  admira- 
bly suited  to  our  country.     They  are  good  milkers, 
kind  feeders,  will  stand  the  climate,  and  travel  bet- 
ter than  most  others.     We  are  all  interested  in  en- 
couraging these  improved  breeds;  Ihey  will  amply 
remunerate  Ihe  breeder,  the  grazier,  the  feeder,  the 
butcher,  as  well  as  the  consumer.    Why  then  do 
Ke.  not  set  about  it? 

It  seems  to  be  Ihe  policy  of  Ihe  feeders  in  the 
rich  valley  of  Ihe  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  (as 
far  as  my  observation  goes,)  where  food  is  abun- 
dant, to  prefer  large  cattle,  without  much  regard 
to  their  proportion,  or  disposition  lo  fatten.*  Plen- 
ty of  corn  will  hide  some  defects,  let  the  beast  he 
ever  so  coarse.  They  must  surely  believe  that  the 
more  corn  he  can  carry  to  market  on  his  shoulders, 
the  better.  If  Ihey  must  have  large  callle,  why  do 
they  not,  with  the  ample  means  they  possess,  en- 
courage the  raising  of  the  "Improved  Short  horns." 
They  will  do  them  some  credit,  as  well  as  profit, 
anil  gratify  us  all.  We  all  like  to  adn.ire  as  well 
as  taste. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

JAMES  CUNINGHAM. 


of  wine-gruwing  countries,  such  as  France,  lliil) 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  are  habitually  temperate.  Tlic 
salutary  ellects  of  Bubsliliiting  light  wines,  in  placr 
of  ardent  spirits,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted; 
and  the  nmiitious  societies  in  our  country  for  lb'- 
suppression  of  intemperance  could  in  no  way  be 
more  useful  to  Ihe  cuunlry,  than  by  recommending 
the  planting  of  vineyards.  [A".  Y.  Statesman. 


ITfTERNAJM  IMPROVEndEIirT. 


'■lie  ratio.     A  hi^h  price  is  set  on   liie  I  ind,  and  in 
(Most  cases  wretched   buildings  and  enclosures, ani 
llien.  from   5  to    10   per  cent,  on   that  surcharge 
estimate  demanded  for  rent.     As  it  is  my  intentioiil 
lo  devote  a  p.iper  lo  Ihe   single  subject  of  rentini 
land,  I  shall  now  continue  Ihe  comparative  revievw 
In  the  ten  years  from    1310  lo  ISJO,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ohio  increased  in  Ihe  ratio  of -23  to  58;  Ma-' 
ryland  as  33  to  "10;  Virginia  as  9  lo  10  very  nearly;' 
North  Carolina  as  55  to  (>3;  South  Carolina  as  41i 
lo  50,  and  Georgia  as  25  to  34. 

2'ahle  of  the  Relative  Ratio  of  Incrtatt. 
Ki'tio  from  1810  to  I8;>0. 
-     Ohio. 


252 
103 
111 
114 
120 
132 


Maryland. 
Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia. 


PopOLATiON  OP  England — or,  rather,  op  Great 
Britain. 
"The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land  contains  74  millions  of  acres;  of  which  at  least 
04  millions  of  acres  may  be  considered  capable  of 
cultivation.  Half  an  acre,  with  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion, is  sufficient  to  supply  an  individual  with  corn, 
and  one  acre  is  suflicient  lo  maintain  a  horse;  con- 
sequently, the  United  Kingdom  contains  enough  of 
land  for  the  sustenance  of  120  millions  of  people, 

and   4  millions  of  horses."  Edmunds   on    Pohl.cal  j  .^^  j^,;        ^  ^j^,     |^„j  ,„  ,^^       j^^  ,„^^,,,„  .^^ 

Economy    as  quoted  in  the  ij^  '"day  Evening  Post    ,,,5 'expense  of  removal,  and  the  real  vis  intrlia  of 
of  Pbilade  phia    Dec  27lh,    823.  „,^„,   ;[  i,  ;„  vain  to  ascribe  its  stationary,  or  near- 

In  Ihe   UnitcQ  Sales,  at   the  present   epoch,  we    .      .  ,■  1  ,■  .    ,1  1  , 

.  .   ,         ,  .  '^  ,.      ,     r""";!";    ly  stationary  population,  and   Ihe   raiiid  augraenta- 

intcrnul  improvement  in  4   restricted  .  _    y   ■    r  .     1    . 

sense,  confining    their  meaning   to  roads,   canals, 
and  at  the  utmost  to  roads,  canals  and   manufacto- 
ries.    There  are,  however,  internal  improvements  1  m   1   n   .        „.,  11., 
,           ,1          .  ,'        ^  ,,          3U  dollars  annually 
mportance  than  eilher  of  those  !.„, , 

great  objects.     There   are   meliorations  in  Ihe  do 

iiicstic  habits  of  society,  which  take  precedence  of 

any  plan  of  general  improvement,  and  meliorations 


Th'is,  in  the  last  decimal  period  on  which  a  cea-  * 
us  was  made,  whilst  100  persons  in  Ohio  gained  53,  -f 
ame   number   gaiired    but   5  in   Maryland.     With 


use  ihe  terms   internal  imiirovemcnt  in  4   restricted    ,■         r  r>i  '    '.  '  „„„    ,i,„.     „.,.,.  1,   ,  .u«  • . 

-  '  1  lion  ol   Ohio,  to  any  other  cause  but  the  enormous 

ulilTerence   in    the   purchase  of  land.     It    is  a  very 

,„  ,  ■   .         ■  1  irilling  farm  in  Maryland   which    can   be  rented  for 

I  here  are,  however,  inlernal  in;i"ovements  ,  .„  j^,,^,^^  ^^^,,^„   /   -j-his  very  small  sum,  and  it. 

ol  infinitely  more   importance  than  eilher  of  those  J  ,^,^^^^,  ^,  ^  j,^^  ^^„,    ;„  five  years,  amounts  to  a 


HOB.TICUXiTUB.Z3. 


NATIVE  WINE. 

A  corre-pondcnl  at  Wasliinglon  writes  to  Dr. 
Mitchell,  that  he  has  recently  returned  from  Ihe 
^oulh,  bringing  with  hini  filly  two  varieties  of  the 
grape  vine,  indigenous  lo  Ihe  United  States.  Among 
the  collection  is  the  celebrated  Sciippernong,  a  na- 
tive of  Washington  county,  North-Carolina,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  that  of  Ihe  swamp  in  which 
it  grows.  A  planter  in  that  stale  has  four  acres  of 
it  under  cultivation.  It  is  so  prolilic,  that  a  single 
vine  has  in  one  instance  [iroduced  2,000  pounds  ol 
grapes,  yielding  eight  barrels  of  wine,  which  is 
well  known  lo  be  of  delicious  llavor.  Like  .Madei- 
ra it  improves  by  age.  The  planter  alliiilcd  to  has 
kept  some  of  it  loiirteen  years.  Dr.  Mitchell  is  lo 
receive  a  cask  by  way  of  compliment,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  experiments  on  its  qualities.  We 
ran  bear  witness  to  ils  excellence,  having  often 
found  it  on  the  festive  boards  at  Washington. 

The  extended  territory  of  the  United  Slates,  em- 
bracing every  variety  of  climate  and  soil,  alTords  all 
possible  advantages  for  Ihe  cullivation  of  the  grape; 
and  it  is  hoped  the  day  is  not  distant,  ivhen  the  pro- 
duce of  our  vim-yards  wiil  in  a  great  degree  super- 
sede distilleries  and  bicweries.  Upon  this  subject. 
we  have  never  enlerlaiiied  but  one  opinion.  It  will 
be  found  (o  be  universally  true,  that  the  inhabiliinis 

•I  do  not  mean  particularly  lo  reflect  upon  the  South 
Branch.  I  have  seen  sonic  noble  cattle  from  that  quar- 
ter, but  many  coarse  animaU  too;  ruch  as  will  yield 
c-Kutpurativcly  small  prutJl  lo  Uio  (r.uiiar. 


without  which  those  magnificent  designs,  even  when 
executed,  lose  great  part  of  their  value;  and  of  all 
meliorations,  condensed  population,  where  that  po- 
pulation can  be  comfortably  supported,  is  the  great- 
est. In  fact,  many  of  the  most  essential  improve- 
ineiits  in  Ihe  moral  condition  of  mankind,  cannot 
be  accomplished  wilhout  condensed  popiilatiun. 

From  uncontrollable  causes,  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates  have  been  scatlered  over  a  large  sur- 
face, when  compared  with  their  numbers;  hut  this 
spreading  of  the  physical  force  over  too  wide  an 
area,  has  been  also  siipeiinduced  by  radical  errors 
in  domestic  economy.  Of  these  errors,  the  most 
essential,  because  sapping  the  very  foundations  of 
society,  is  the  excessive  price  demanded  for  landed 
property,  cither  on  purchase  or  rent.  We  have 
had  the  singular  inconsistency,  to  place  a  very  low 
price  on  the  national  domain,  and  as  individuals, 
along  Ihe  Allanlic  slope  particularly,  to  demand  an 
excessive  price  for  private  landed  property.  Hu- 
man ingenuity  might  have  been  tortured  in  vain,  to 
devise  a  means  more  elficacious  to  leave  the  At- 
lantic stales  unpeopled,  whilst  emigration  was  pour- 
ing into  the  Central  basin. 

Grave  senators,  and  some  senators  not  very  grave, 
have  uttered  complaints  of  the  great  and  augment- 
ing power  of  the  western  and  south-western  stales, 
and  giving  every  cause  but  Ihe  true  cause  for  tlu-ir 
loss  of  power  in  Ihe  general  national  legislature 
Others  again  have  ascribed  to  relative  fertility  of 
soil,  the  cause  why  Ohio,  forty  years  past  a  wildir 
ness,  should  at  present  exceed  in  density  of  popula- 
tion every  Allantic  stale  south  of  Pennsylvania. — 
Fertility  of  soil,  eilher  real  or  imaginary,  had  il> 
weiiiht  in  this  revolution;  but  what  is  the  value  ol 
that  weight,  when  placed  in  the  same  scale  wilh 
the  relative  price  of  land  at  the  two  extremes? 

Let  us  stale  a  case,  and  confine  our  remarks  in 
this  paper  lo  iMaryland.  In  parts  of  this  stale,  and 
in  f^cl,  more  or  less,  over  ils  whole  surface,  iodivi 
duals  who  are  owners  of  landed  estates,  hold  more 
of  that  property  than  they  can  use  or  improve. — 
Many  of  these  estates  are  encumbereil  by  niorl 
gages,  and  yel  landed  property  is  hcbl  from  500  lo 
11)00  per  cent  above  the  value  of  national  land  ol 
better  soil.     Kenis  are  again   in  ao  equally  exccs- 


niall  fraction  above  $iOO.  This  sum  of  Ihree  hun- 
dred dollars  will  purchase  from  the  national  do- 
main more  acres  of  better  land,  than  it  can  pur- 
chase for  5  years  on  rent  in  Maryland. 

If  Maryland  was  teeming  wilh  inhabitaDts,  Ihii 
(li^paiily  would  be  less  glarinsj;  but  in  fact,  a  great 
share  of  that  part  of  the  soil  actually  cleared  of 
iMiiber  lies  waste,  or  as  bad  as  waste,  from  defective 
husbandry  and  want  of  employment  for  the  few  in- 
l>-.ibllHrits  aclually  in  ibe  scale.  '1  he  following  ta- 
ble will  enable  Ihe  reader  lo  scan  more  clearly  (be 
true  principles  on  which  population  may  safely  iu- 
crease. 

Table  of  the  Population  of  England  and  H'dlt», 
containing  together  66,460  sijuure  miles,  for  each 
ten  yean,  from  1700  to  1821  inclusive,  using  round 
numbers 


Yejr.  Population         te  Iht  Sq.  ^ib. 

In  1700,         .         .         5,475,(00     ...     82 
1710,    .  -     5,240,000.     ...  78 

1720,  5.565,000     ...     89 

1730.    ■  •      5.796,000.     ...  86 

1740,  6,064,000     ...     91 

1750,    .         .         .     6.467,000.     ...  97 
1760,  6.7.S6.01-0     .     .     .101 

1770,    .  .     7.428,000.     .     .      II II 

1780,  7,95S.000     .     .     -119 

1790.    .  .     8.675,000.     .     .       129 

1800.  .         9.168,000     .     .     .138 

1810,    .  .   10.150.615.     .  154 

1821.  11,978,875     .     .         180 

The  elements  on  which  this  table  was  compiled, 
(  took  from  Ihe  British  parliamentary  reports,  and 
inserted  in  my  Geographical  Dictionary,  article 
Great  Urilain  In  the  first  peiiod  of  ten  years, 
from  170(1  !•  1710,  we  find  that  the  actual  popula- 
lion  of  Eiij^and  and  Wales  deci eased,  and  lh*t 
the  increase  was  very  slow  for  the  first  sixty  yean, 
and  oil  the  (onlrary  very  rapid  for  the  secoud  silty 
of  Ihe  wholf  period  of  121  years. 

Wc  ought  to  be  certain  of  the  correctness  of  our 
d.ita  before  we  assign  causes  for  any  phenomena; 
hut  in  this  case  can  there  remain  rational  doubt, 
when  we  compare  Ihe  progress  of  population  in 
England  and  \Vales  with  that  of  internal  improve- 
piieiit  and  iiianufaclures  in  the  same  counlrietF 
The  incipient  commencement  of  artificial  inland 
n.<vigarino  in  England  dales  far  backwards,  hut  t\ta 
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first  act  or  PiiliiuiMn;  for  n  mii;.!  in  lli«l  kin|(iti)ui 
was  obl.iiiieil  I'V  iIk-  Diiku  of  Uiiil«<»nlcr,  in  iIh- 
SSd  Gro.  n.  iTtiO  Pro  imu  lo  ili.il  <  |m<li,  llie  tin- 
oicroui  nf  Is  ol  |i;irli.iiuiiil  linl  lui  n  imtdo  with  a 
»iew  to  ini|iriivo  llie  iliaiiiicls  of  rivrr*.* 

Tlif  Duke  mill  Iii5  l«o  (;re:il  iii«iiirrr»,Brindley 
•nd  (jiibirl,  liail  m-nius  Ici  ili>crrii,  :iiid  pewever 
■  nee  lo  «criiili|ili>li  H  reiolulion  wliii-li  lias  CXlemlril 
brjond  Kiijil.iml  and  rciulieil  llic  Unileil  Slalfs. 
From  Ihe  )r..r  l7G0lo  18J1,  ii|i«»rd»  of  *J400mil^•^ 
of  canal  liiid  lici  ii  o|icnuil  in  Kn^land  »iid  Wlll^■^; 
and  Ihc  a^iKrcgalc  |i(i|>iilaliun  iiicrcused  rrom  101 
to  180  lo  l!ic  M|ii:irc  mile. 

Willi  llie  ailiHiico  of  canals  in  England,  went 
bUo  tli.it  of  iiiaiiiilncliircs,  |iarlicularly  of  cotton. 
Tbal  kinsiloni  was,  in  a  lll0^t  eminent  manner. 
terrc4  by  l«o  iiii-n  of  very  diderciil  lalenis  am) 
»iew8.  Arkwrijilit  ga\e,  I  mis;lit  say,  a  coinplica 
tion  of  new  lueilianical  forces,  wliicli  enabled  tlje 
nation  lo  miilli|)ly  llie  proiiuels  of  llie  loom  to  an 
iniiueasuralile  exleiii;  and  Ailam  Smilh,  in  lii> 
Weallh  of  Naiinns,  »»iil  far  louards  persuading 
other  nations  lo  buy  llitsc  produels. 

Some  writers  b.ive  noticed  and  oliscrveil,  Ihal 
the  popiilulion  of  England  ilimini>lied  in  the  early 
part  of  last  cenlnry,  Irom  the  ellccis  of  war;  biii 
lUch  reasoning;  is  at  onee  refuted  by  llie  fad,  Ihal 
the  end  of  the  same  century  and  the  commence- 
nient  of  this  "as  al>o  a  period  of  war,  and  yet  the 
population  aus;incii1ed  in  llic  latter  case. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  hear  men 
(uing  the  ieriiis  suichaiu:ed  population.  What  is 
meant  by  such  an  e.vpressiun!*  W  liy  nolliin:;can  be 
rationally  intended,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
there  are  more  persons  than  can  be  comfortably  ac 
eommodaled  wiih  elolhins;,  food  and  shelter.  It  i> 
Tery  probable  that  in  1700,  when  linsjland  and 
Wales  contained  5,475,000  inhabitants  only,  thai 
both  countries  were  as  overcharged  with  i^opulalion 
as  in  18'2I,  when  ihe  same  space  contained  nearly 
12,000,000.  I'he  stale  of  Maryland  embraces  about 
&-33  as  much  area  as  does  England  and  Wales, 
and  if  peopled  to  a  proportional  extent,  would  con- 
tain upwards  of  one  million  eij:hl  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants. 

lo  every  instance  where  I  have  engaged  on  the 
diicussion  of  any  subject  that  put  it  in  my  power, 
1  have  u^ed  my  hiiiuble  means  lo  demonstrate  a 
powerful  Iriideney  in  Ihe  United  Stales  lo  a  central 
condensation  of  population.  In  this  paper  I  have 
gUoeed  at  the  prominent  cause  of  such  a  tenden- 
cy. The  result  is  left  to  flow  fiom  Ihe  (ireseni 
course  of  things,  I  need  not  notice,  as  that  ret^iilt  is 
obvious.  1  am  lar  from  willing  lo  allow  l,300,OfiO  as 
the  maximum  population  of  Maryland;  Ihal  would  be 
only  a  distributive  population  of  IbO  to  Ihe  square 
mile;  whilst  1  trust  lo  show,  that  upwards  ol  iOO 
could  be  an  ply  supported  on  that  surface  over  Ihe 
whole  Atlantic  slope  of  the  United  States;  and  1 
trust  further  to  show,  from  Ihe  best  of  all  data, 
(facts  drawn  from  experience,)  that  unless  a  change 
is  effected  in  domestic  economy,  that  the  centre  of 
legislation  will   follow  the  centre  of  physical  force. 

The  relative  situation  of  the  Atlantic  slates  of  the 
United  Stales  is,  in  one  respect,  peculiar.  On  one 
side  is  Europe,  with  a  dense  population  and  ma- 
tured manufactures;  and  on  the  other  an  immense, 
I  might  say,  an  illimitable  interior,  where  Ihe  betl 
of  lan(^an  be  procured  for  two  dollars  per  acre. 

Complaints  are  incessant,  along  the  Atlantic 
slope,  that  landed  estates  cannot  be  sold  except  at 
enormous  sacrifice.  These  complaints,  when  trans- 
lated inio  the  language  of  common  sense,  amounts 
to  this:  thai  5,  10,  15,  20.  and  on  lo  100  dollars  an 
acre,  cannot  be  obtained  for  land  in  one  part  of  Ihe 
United  Stales,  whilst   land  can   be   obtained,  of  al 


least  as  i;<i.i(l  i|ii.ilily,  fur  "  dollars  per  acre  in  ano- 
llier  seeiiun  ul    the  same  country. 

It  mit;ht  be  asked  of  the  citizens  of  any  Atlantic 
stale,  why  it  was,  that  whilst  Ihc  aggregate  popii 
lalioii  of  the  whole  Union  doubled  in  less  than  'J5 
years,  than  nearly,  or  perhaps  more  than  one  hun- 
dred, would  be  demanded  to  produce  a  similar  aiig- 
menlaliun  in  their  own  slalcP  'I'lie  answers  to  lliis 
query  would  bo  various,  as  the  intellect  and  views 
nf  Ihe  respondents;  but  few  landholders  would  be 
willing  to  HcknowleilKe  that  they  were  themselves 
rontribiiling  powerfully  loa  retardation  of  the  stale 
in  which  their  lands  were  situated.  It  is  a  combi- 
naljon  of  all  the.  creative  arts  in  fine,  that  gives  land 
a  real  high  value.  If  therefore,  the  manufactories 
of  the  Unilcil  Slates  were  in  Europe  or  China,  that 
part  of  landed  value  given  by  manufactories,  must 
fall  on  Ihe  acres  of  Europe  and  China. 

Lei  me  here  discriminate  between  labour-saving 
machinery,  and  manufactories.  It  is  not  the  more 
or  less  facility  with  which  manufactured  products 
are  made,  but  where  they  are  made,  which  is  the 
important  subject  of  inquiry.  Nor  is  it  the  number 
of  acres  contained  in  any  given  country,  but  the 
multifarious  productive  arts  exercised  on  them  w  hicli 
stamp  a  value  on  those  acres. 

W'lLLIAM  DARBY. 


ZiASXES'  DEPARTXMCSSrT. 

(From  the  Boston  Centincl.) 
SPECIMEN  OF  ALLITERATION. 
The  following  is  probably  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  Jlltittratioa  extant.  Whoever  has  at  any 
lime  attempted  to  indile  an  acros/ic  merely,  is  aware 
uf  the  eiiibarrassineni  of  being  confini'd  lo  particu- 
lar initial  letters.  Here  Ihe  who\e  Alphabet  is  fath- 
omed, and  each  word  in  each  line,  claims  its  own 
propel  initial.  It  is  worthy  Ihe  indefatigable  perse- 
verance of  another  Dean  Swift. 

Siege  of  Belgradc. 
"An  Austrian  army,  awfully  arrayed, 
Boldly  by  battery,  beseiged  Belgrade; 
Cossack  commanders  cannonading  come, — 
Dealing  destructions  devastating  doom: 
Every  endeavor,  engineers  essay, 
For  fame,  for  fortune, — fighting  furious  fray; 
Generals 'gainst  generals  grapple — gracious  God! 
How  honors  Heaven,  heroic  hardihood! 
Infuriate, — indiscriminate  in  ill, 
Kinsmen  kill  kinsmen, — kinsmen  kindred  kill! 
Labor  low  levels  loftiest,  longest  lines — 
Men  mareh  'mid  mounds,  'mid  moles;  'mid  mur- 
derous mines: 
Now  noisy  noxious  number  notice  nought, 
Of  outward  obstacles  opposing  ought: 
Poor  patriots,  partly  purchased,  partly  pressed. 
Quit  quaking,  quickly  quarter,  quarter  'quesi; 
Reason  returns,  religious  right  redounds, 
Suwarrow  slops  such  sanguinary  sounds, 
Truce  to  thee  Turkey — triumph  to  thy  train! 
Unjust,  unwise,  unmerciful  Ukraine! 
Vanish  vain  victory,  vanish  victory  vain! 
Why  wish  we  warfare?     Wherefore  welcome  were 
Xerxes,  Ximenes,  Xanthus,  Xaviere? 
Yield!  ye  youths!  ye  yeomen  yield  your  yell! 
Zeno's,  Zarpaler's,  Zoroaster's  zeal, 
And  all  attracting — arms  against  appeal." 


one  of  Ihe  buys,  "how  he  likrd  his  slep-molher,  or 
niollicrin-law?"  lo  which  he  promptly  riplicd  that 
lie  had  none.  The  woman  rejoined,  ■•Why, yes  you 
have.  You  don'l  think  she  is  your  mother.  Duet 
she  treat  you  as  wi  II  as  she  docs  her  own  children?" 
The  boy  shrewdly  and  wi^cly  replied:  "When  fa- 
ther and  mother  married,  he  had  children,  and  w« 
went  there  to  live  with  her,  and  she  look  the  chil- 
dren, anil  mixeil  us  all  up  logelher,  like  liasly  pud- 
ding, and  has  not  known  us  apart  since." 

[boslon  Palladium. 


•  Brewster's  Kneyclopidia,  .\rt.  Inland  NB»igation, 
ftge  2;S— Phila.  cdiUon. 


The  Youth's  Journal  relates  an  answer  given  by 
a  child  to  imprrtineiit  inquiries,  which  is  loo  good 
to  be  kepi  a  secret  from  step-fathers  and  step  mo- 
thers. A  widower  in  iNew  England,  having  chil- 
dren, married  a  widow  who  had  children  also.  One 
ofthryVma/e  women  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  a 
most  benevolent  itching  to  learn  how  affairs  moved 
on  after  the  junction  of  lhes«   families,  inquired  o^ 


SFORTZKO  OLIO. 


PEDIGREE  OF  VIRGINIAN. 

Mil.  Skinner,  rinladelphia,  Jan.  10,  1819. 

Sir, — As  the  pedigree  of  Vikginian  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  inserted  in  any  of  your  valuable  papers, 
I  send  it  lo  you  as  I  received  it  from,  and  in  Ihe 
hand  writing  ol  Capt.  Harrison,  the  former  owner 
of  this  distinguished  racer.  His  numerous  coll" 
are  now  on  the  turf,  and  the  expectations  of  their 
owners  more  than  realized  in  their  performance. — 
It  seems  by  sportsmen  lo  he  universally  assented  to, 
that  Virginian,  in  point  of  sire,  symmetry,  Jigure, 
and  cotour,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Brunswick  county,  Tn.  Oct.  8,  1824. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  the  celebrated  horse  Vir- 
ginian was  sired  by  the  famous  and  celebrated  old 
Sir  Arcliy;  he  by  ihc  imported  horse  Diuinede,  he 
by  Florizel,  lie  by  King  Herod,  he  by  Old  Partner, 
out  ofMeliora  by  Fox.  Arehy's  dam  was  Ihe  celr- 
braled  imported  inare  Castinara,  (imported  from 
England  by  C<'l.  Tayloe,  of  Mount  Airy,  of  Virgi- 
nia,) by  Rockingham,  he  by  Tallersall's  famous 
Highllyer,  (when  he  covered  at  50  guineas,  and 
one  guinea  lo  Ihe  groom  for  each  mare,)  his  dam 
Purity  by  Malch'em  out  of  Pratt's  famous  Squirt 
mare,wliiih  produced  seventeen  foals,  out  of  whifh 
twelve  were  good  runners.  Cistiriara's  dam  was 
the  celebrated  mare  Tabiiha  by  Trenlham,  her 
sister  of  Grecian  Princess  by  Forrester;  her  gran- 
dam  the  dam  of  Pegasus  (by  Uosphoriis,)  out  of  a 
dam  by  the  Coalition  colt,  son  of  Ihe  Godolphin 
Arabian,  her  g.  g.  dam  by  Bustard,  sut  of  L<ird 
Leigh's  Charming  Molly  by  Second,  (which  wan 
gotten  by  South,  he  by  R,-gulus,and  he  by  the  Go- 
dolphin  Arabian,)  her  g.  g.  g.  dam  was  by  Mr 
Hanger's  brown  mare,  by  .Strangan's  Arabian,  out 
of  Gipsey  by  King  William's  No-Tnngue  Barb- 
dam  by  Makeless,  and  he  by  Otflelhnrp  Arabiin 
out  of  A  royal  mare  Trenlham,  (called  Terrible,  On 
account  of  his  peculiarity  of  shape,)  was  sot'en  by 
Sweepstakes.'and  he  by  Ihe  Bloody-shouhlered  Ara- 
bian, his  dam  by  South,  the  dam  ol  Cailourh.  he 
by  the  Bald  Galloway  — Cripple  Baib,  (al  Hamploii 
Court,)  Makeless— Place's  White  Turk.  L.yio  .'.% 
Barb.  Trentham's  g.  dam  Ebony,  by  BirlleltN 
Childers,  out  of  old  Ebony,  by  Baslo. 

ViRGiNiAN'sdam.M'trix  by  Ma^og.he  by  Ch«iili 
eleer,  he  by  Wildair,  he  by  Cade,  and  by  Ihe  Ooi!',t 
phin  Arabian;  his  r.  dam  Narcissa  by  Ihe  im(iiile  I 
horse  Shark;  his  g.  g.  d.  Rosella  by  Ceniin.  I,  (he  by 
Blank, and  he  by  IheGodolphin  Arabian.;!. is  dam  by 
Cade,  and  he  by  the  Grxlolphin  Ar-iMan;  hi'  grin- 
dam  by  Partner  out  of  Bonny  Liss  l>y  Hay  Uolinn; 
his  g.  grandaiii  by  D.iiley's  Aiabian,  his  g.  g.  gran- 
dam  by  the  Byerly  Turk,  (which  was  Capl.  Byi  r- 
ly's  chari;er  in  Kmg  William's  wars  in  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1639,)  his  g  g.  g.  grandam  by  the  'Poffo 
lett  Barb,  his  g.  g.  g-  K-  crandam  by  Place's  White 
Turk,    out    of    Mr.   ■riigonwell's  N;,liiral   Aial'iuii 
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mare.  iJUiik  was  a  lull  brutlier  to  old  Janus;  bliurk 
Knt  gollen  liy  Marsk  out  of  a  Snap  mare;  lier  ilam 
(VVarvvicksliire  Wa^'s  ilani,)  by  Marlborough,  cou- 
sin also  to  olil  Janus,  and  brother  to  old  liabraham; 
her  dam  "as  a  natural  Barb  mare;  Marsk  was  also 
gotten  by  SSquirl.  his  Hain  by  Blacklegs,  his  gran- 
ilam  by  Bay  Ballon,  his  g.  grandam  by  Fox  Cub, 
his  g  g-  graniiani  by  Coneyskin,  (which  was  gotten 
by  the  Sister  Tuik,  and  foalod  in  the  year  171  J,  the 
properly  of  the  Duke  ol  Rutland,)  bis  g.  g,  g.  gran- 
dam  by  Hallon'j  Bay  Barb,  his  g.  g.  g.  g.  graiidam 
was  a  dausrlitpr  of  Hallon's  Royal  Coll,  bis  g.  g.  g. 
g.  g.  graniiaiii  by  the  Byerly  Turk,  and  his  g.  g.  g. 
g  g.  g.  grandani  by  Bus-llir.  The  Sister, or  Strad- 
dling Turk,  was  brought  inio  England  by  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  frdoi  the  siege  of  Bender,  in  the  year 
I5'i6,  ill  the  reign  of  king  James  the  second. 

Thus  may  Virginian  be  traced,  through  a  noble 
race  of  ancestors,  as  far  back  as '295  years!  Where 
is  a  race  horse,  descended  from  the  English  race 
horse,  in  America,  that  can  boast  of  this?  None; 
not  even  his  father — '.lit  great,  the  celebrated  horse 
Sir  Archy  himself. 

(Signed,)  JAMES  J.  HARRISON. 

(Witness,)  Ali.en  James. 

Except  for  our  own  amusement,  I  do  not  know 
the  advantage  of  tracing  pedigrees  so  far  back,  un- 
less that  it  be  to  show  a  relationship  with  the  Ara- 
bian. Certainly  the  gralilicaliori  of  pride  will  hard- 
ly com|>en?ate  for  the  trouble;  as  it  is  well  known 
that  by  a  few  successive  generations,  the  original 
blood  may  be  so  entirely  sunk  or  expelled,  as  to 
leave  nothing  of  its  former  impression. 
1  am,  most  respectfully, 

W.  WALLACE  COOK. 


(From  Ihe  Hunting  Directory.) 
HOUNDS. 

Exlraordinary  tpeed  of  Fox  Ilounda. —  Of  the  origin 
of  Ilouiuls — The  Tulhol  or  lil'md  Hound,  the  Ulag 
Uonnd,  the  Southern  Hound,  the  Beu>j,le,  the  Fox 
Iluund. —  The  Olfiictory  (>/gn;is  of  the  Hound. — 
Of  the  Size,  Colour,  and  breeding  of  Hounds,  i^-c. 

(Concluded  from  page  350.) 
"Young  hounds  arc  commonly  named  when  first 
put  out,  and  sometimes  indeed  rnliculously  enough; 
nor  is  it  easy,  wh  n  you  breed  many,  to  lind  suita- 
ble or  harrnonious  names  for  all;  particularly,  as  it 
is  usual  to  name  all  Ihe  whelps  of  one  litter,  with 
the  same  letter,  which  to  be  (sysleinatically  done) 
should  aNo  be  the  initial  letter  of  Ihe  dog  that  gut 
llieiii,  or  the  hilch  that  bred  them.  A  baronet  of 
my  Kcipiaintance,  a  lileial  observer  of  the  above 
nile,  sent  three  young  huunds  of  one  lilUr  to  a  fiicnd, 
all  tbclr  names  brninning,  as  he  sniJ,  Willi  the  letter 
U.  (Jotnter,  (li>ninl,-*\n\  (Jidloprr. 

"It  is  inileed  of  lillle  cnnseipience  what  hunts- 
men call  their  hound'-;  yet,  if  you  dislike  an  unmean- 
ing name,  would  il  not  be  as  well  lo  leave  Ihe  na- 
ming of  tliiiii  lill  they  aic  brought  home?  They 
soon  learn  Ihiir  names,  and  a  shorter  list  would  do. 
Damons  and  Delias  would  not  then  be  necessary; 
nor  nerd  the  sacred  names  of  Titus  and  Trajan  be 


lour  in  a  pack,  has  al  least  an  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful appearance.  01'  the  form  of  the  hound,  there 
will  not  be  much  difference  of  opinion: 

"His  glossy  skin,  or  yellow-pied,  or  blue, 

In  lights  or  shades,  by  nature's  pencil  drawn, 

Keflecls  the  various  tints:  his  cars  and  legs 

Fleckt  here  and  there,  in  gay  enaniePd  pride, 

Rival  the  speckled  paid;  his  rush-grown  tail 

O'er  his  broad  back  bend.s  in  an  ample  arch; 

On  shoulders  clean,  upright  and  firm  he  stands; 

His  round  cat  fool,  straight  hams,  and  wide  spread  thighs, 

And  his  low  dropping  chest,  confess  his  speed. 

His  strength,  his  wind,  or  on  the  sleepy  hill, 

Or  far-extended  plain;  in  every  part 

So  well-proportion'd,  that  the  nicer  skill 

Of  Phidias  himself  can't  blame  thy  choice. 

Of  such  compose  thy  pack.     But  here  a  mean 

Observe,  nor  the  largo  hound  prefer,  of  size 

tjigantic;  he  in  the  thick-woven  covert 

Painfully  tugs,  or  in  the  thorny  brake. 

Torn  and  embarrass'd  bleeds;  but,  if  too  small, 

The  pigmy  brood  in  every  furrow  swims; 

Moil'd  in  the  clogging  clay,  panting  they  lag 

Behind  inglorious;  or  else,  shivering  creep, 

Benunih'd  and  faint,  henealh  the  sheltering  thorn. 

For  hounds  of  middle  size,  active  and  strong. 

Will  better  answer  all  thy  various  ends. 

And  crown  thy  pleasing  labours  with  success." 

It  has  been  observed  by  Beckfoj-d,  that  "it  is  the 
judicious  cross  that  makes  the  comfdete  pack;"  and 
in  this  1  perfectly  agree  with  him;  but  in  writing  to 
his  friend,  he  further  remarks: — "A  very  famous 
sportsman  has  told  me  that  he  frequently  breeds  from 
brothers  and  sisters:  as  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
urge  any  thing  in  opposition  to  such  an  authority, 
you  had  better  try  it."  Such  a  system  I  cannot  re- 
commend for  the  following  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  wish  it  to  be  fully  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  sportsman,  that,  when- 
ever, by  judicious  crosses  or  otherwise,  he  has  ob- 
tained hounds  of  first-rate  excellence,  he  must  ne- 
vertheless, in  order  to  preserve  such  excellence,  call 
in  the  assistance  of  other  breeds  of  repute;  since, 
if  he  confine  the  propagation  to  the  same  family, 
the  strain  will  degenerate,  and  in  Ihe  third  or  fourth 
generation  will  become  literally  good  for  nothing. — 
Relationship  should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided 
in  breeding,  nor  can  any  better  plan  be  adopted  than 
procuring  either  the  dog  or  bitch  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  country. 

The  ill  consequences  of  breeding  in-and-in.  to 
use  a  sportsman's  phrase,  are  now  tolerably  well 
known,  and  Ihe  remark  is  not  confined  to  hounils  on- 
ly, but  would  seem  to  ap|ily  equally  perhaps  lo  the 
whole  circle  of  nature.  The  judicious  farmer, 
aware  of  the  evil,  spares  neilber  expense  nor  pains 
in  crossing  his  burses,  cows,  and  sheep;  his  pigs 
and  poultry.  Even  the  human  species,  by  the  in- 
termarria:;es  of  families,  strikingly  exemplifies  these 
obscrvalions — degeneracy  of  mind  as  of  body  is 
thus  produced;  scrofulous  diseases  are  the  certain 
result;  and  hence  scrofula  is  less  frequent  in  large 
towns;  but  is  uniforiidy  found  to  prevail  in  all  siclu 
ded  villages,  where  the  continued  intercourse  of  Ihe 
same  families  has  existed  for  a  few  generation*. 

If,  therefore,  the  (dijeit   of  Ihe  sportsman    be  to 
procure  and   maintain   a  good   breed   of  hounds,  let 


but  she  will  not,  for  some  days,  sutler  the  dog  to 
ward  her:  however,  as  the  heat  advances,  she  will 
play  and  dally  with  him,  and  manifest  every  inclina- 
tion lo  copulate.  But  as  these  animals  grow  gen- 
erally till  they  are  two  years  old,  they  ousht  not  to 
besurtered  to  breed  before  that  period.  Nor  is  it  a 
little  remarkable,  that,  if  you  suHer  a  bitch  lo  re- 
ceive several  dogs,  such  as  a  tctrier,  a  greyhound, 
a  bulldog,  &.C.  she  will  frequently  produce  puppiei 
ol  all  Ihe  ditlerent  kinds. 

Young  hounds  should  be  tied  up  or  confined  ai 
lillle  as  possible,  as  it  spreads  llieir  feet,  and  Iher 
become  otit  at  the  elboies,  and  bandy-legged.  The 
same  cflTects  will  be  produced  in  a  full  grown  dog, 
but  in  a  much  less  degree.  Dogs  of  all  ages  should 
have  free  access  to  good  clean  wafer,  a  clear  stream 
if  possible. 

The  period  of  gestation  in  the  bitch  is  abflul  six- 
ty-three days.  The  young  are  brought  forth  blind: 
the  two  eye-lids  are  not  merely  glued  together,  but 
shut  up  with  a  membrane,  which  is  torn  olT  as  soon 
as  the  muscles  of  the  upper  eye-lids  acquire  sutli- 
citnt  strength  to  overcome  this  obstacle  to  vision, 
which  generally  happens  about  the  tenth  day.  At 
this  period  the  young  animals  are  extremely  clumsy 
and  awkward.  The  bones  of  the  head  arc  not  com- 
pleted; the  body  and  muzzle  are  bloated,  and  the 
whole  figure  appears  ill-designed.  Their  growth, 
however,  is  rapid;  and  in  about  six  weeks  they  ac- 
quire the  use  of  all  their  senses.  When  four  munthi 
old,  they  lose  their  teeth,  which  are  quickly  repla- 
ced, and  are  never  afterwards  changed. 

A  dog's  age  may  be  tolerably  well  ascertained  by 
the  appearance  of  his  teeth.  A  young  dog's  teeth 
generally  look  clean  and  white; — at  an  early  period 
of  his  existence,  his  front  teeth  are  serrated,  and  ai 
he  increases  in  age,  this  saw-like  appearance  gradu- 
ally wears  out.  At  four  years  old,  or  perhaps  soon- 
er, it  is  no  longer  observable:  the  teeth  turn  yellow, 
fade,  and  drop  out  as  the  animal  grows  old;  and  if 
he  b«  fed  principally  "n  bones,  his  teeth  become 
short  and  blunt  at  an  early  period.  A  dog,  if  work- 
ed hard,  will  turn  grey  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  ate. 
and  exhibit  every  symptom  of  decay — such  as  bad 
sight,  loss  of  hearing,  &.c.  Fourteen  years  is  the 
general  period  allotted  for  the  life  of  a  dog;  but  if 
he  be  kept  to  hard  labour  each  season,  he  will  sel- 
dom live  so  long. 


ztsiscEiiXiArrEous. 


thus  degraded.  It  is  ti  ue  there  are  many  odd  names  iiim  have  recourse  lo  olhir  breeds  of  undisputed 
which  custom  authorises;  yet  I  cannot  think,  be-  merit,  if  from  a  distant  part  the  better  perhaps;  but 
cause  some  driinkin  iVllow  or  other,  has  christened  if  his  neighbour's  dogs  stand  in  no  degree  ol  atli- 
his  dog  Tqiplir.or  Tapster,  that  there  is  the  least  nity,  he  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  seeking  lor 
reason  to  follow  the  example.      I'ipers  and  Fiddler.i,j  greater  strangers. 

for  the  sake  of  th'ir  music,  we  will  not  object  to;  |.  The  foregning  remarks  arc  not  exclusively  appli- 
but 'I'ippl'-rs  and  I'apsters  your  keiiiitl  will  be  much  cable  to  animated  natiiie,  but  may  be  very  ji:slly 
better  hiIIiouI." 

In  regaril    lo   Ihe   size    as   well  as   the   colour  ol 
hounds,  it  is  not  likely  llial  there  should  be  an  union 
of  opinion;   but  if  the  matter  be  attenlively  consiil 
cred,  it   will,  I   think,  be   found   that   bounds  of  the 
middle  size  aie  the  strongest,  and  capable  of  endu- 


exlended  to  the  vegetable  world:  hence  the  farimi 
never  sows  corn  on  Ihe  land  where  it  was  proilurnl; 
and  liciice  seed   potatoes  giown  in  Scotland  are  iiii- 


porlcil  into  Lancashire,  where  this  useful  vegetable 

attains  the  iilmosl  possible  perfection. 

A  biich  will  become  jiroud  very  frcquenlly  before 
ring  the  trealest  fatigue.  .^  nood  hound  cannot  he  of\  she  is  twelve  months  old,  the  first  symptoms  of  which 
a  bad  colour,  il  may  be  said:   but  a  diversity  of  co- 1  are  the  red  appearance  and  swelling  of  the  vulva; '  on  a  family  little  able  to  support  it." 


ALL  FOR  WANT  OF  A  LATCH. 

M.  Say,  a  celebrated  French  writer  on  political 
economy,  has  the  following  story: 

"Being  in  the  country,  I  had  an  example  of  on* 
of  those  small  losses  which  a  family  is  ex|)0sed  to. 
through  negligence.  From  the  want  of  a  latch  of 
small  value,  the  wicket  of  a  barnyard,  (looking  In 
Ihe  fields)  was  often  left  open — every  one  who  went 
through  drew  the  door  to,  but  having  no  means  lo 
fasten  it,  it  remained  rtap|)ing;  the  poultry  escaped 
and  were  hist.  One  day  a  fine  pig  got  out  and  ran 
into  the  woods,  and  imiiicdiately  all  the  world  wa> 
after  il,  the  gardener — the  cook — the  dairy  maid 
and  all  ran  to  recover  the  swine.  The  gardener  got 
sight  of  him  first,  and  jumped  over  a  ditch  to  stop 
him.  when  he  sprained  his  ancle,  and  wasj^fimd 
a  fortniuht  to  Ihe  house.  The  cook  on  hir  return, 
found  all  the  linen  she  had  left  to  dry  by  Ihe  fire, 
burned;  and  llie  dairy  maid  having  ran  ofT  before 
she  tied  up  the  cows,  one  of  them  broke  the  leg  of 
a  colt  ill  the  stable.  'Ihe  gardener's  lost  lime  wa« 
worth  twenty  crowns,  valuing  his  pain  at  nolhim^, 
the  linen  burin  d,  and  the  colt  spoiled  were  worth  as 
iiiucli  mure.  Here  is  a  loss  of  forty  crowns,  and 
much  pain,  trouble,  vexation  and  inconvenience,  fnr 
the  want  of  a  latch,  which  would  not  cost  three 
pence;  and  Ibis  loss,  Ibrouuh  careless  neglect,  falU 
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nAM*>K  Table  Linbn — Mr.  llamillon  Slcwnrl, 
o(  l'itl>l>iirK<  li'O  roniinrnml  (he  iiiHiiiirarlure  ol 
Ddmask  'I'Mf  I.iiu-n;  the  SlalcMiiwn  of  I  lint  city 
observes,  iImI  "llift  'I'alik  Clollis  am  rxtrcmely 
nral.  anil  what  is  of  equal  iiiiporlaiui',  Ihry  »rc 
very  che:»[i,  ami  of  a  Icxiurc  that  «ill  insure  »er- 
Tice  anil  diirahility.  In  »vi'avinK  llu-  clolh,  the 
thrinuls  nre  >i>  arransoi)  ami  inana;;c(l,  that  almost 
»ny  I'lKure,  name,  or  Icllfrs,  can  he  uiuiic  to  appear 
in  ftill  view  upon  the  surface." 

(;.»»  Sphisc. — A  spot  has  been  ilisrovcrei)  in  the 
hill  -iiiir,  near  the  I'liiversalist  cliurch,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Ulica,  New-York,  I'roiu  uhich  issues  con- 
stantly a  consiilorahle  volume  of  injlammnble  gM, 
which  appears  to  be  pure  cmburelted  liydrogCH.  It 
burns  «i!h  great  intensity,  ami  atVonU  a  very  bril- 
liant li^ht.  The  dfcpcr  (he  cut  the  greater  the 
(juantity  of  gas  evolved  is  said  to  be. 

The  following  verse,  which  has  atlracled  our  no- 
tice from  its  originality  rather  than  its  elegance,  is 
copied  from  a  tombstone  about  (o  be  placed  in  the 
church-yard  of  a  neighbouring  village: — 
"A  happy  couple  we  always  xcas 

And  (hat  we  always  mmt. 

Let  (he  world  go  how  it  would 

We  always  was  content." 

[Bri^hlon  Gazittt. 


RECXrBS. 


(From  the  Washington  Telegraph.) 

Mr.  Editor. — As  this  is  a  season  when  severe 
colds  are  very  prevalent  (hroughou(  the  District,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  you  for  put>lication. 
the  following  recipe,  which  I  found  very  eflectuai  in 
roy  own  case: 

Curt  for  a  CoW  —  Take  a  leaspoonfu!  of  flax-seed, 
Willi  two  penny  worth  of  stick  liijuorice,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  sun  raisins.  Put  them  into  two 
quarts  ol  soft  water;  and  let  it  simmer  over  a  slow 
fire,  till  it  is  reduced  to  one;  then  add  to  it  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  candy,  pounded — a 
table  spoonful  of  white  wine  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 

JS'ote. — The  vinegar  is  best  to  be  added  only  to 
that  quantity  you  are  goinj;  immediately  to  take; 
for  if  it  be  put  into  the  whole,  it  is  liable  in  a  little 
time  to  grow  flat 

DireciiiiM. — Drink  half  a  pint  at  going  to  bed, 
and  take  a  little  when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

This  recipe  generally  cures  the  worst  of  colds  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  if  taken  in  time  may  be  said 
(o  be  almost  an  infallible  remedy.  It  is  a  sovereign 
balsamic  cordial  for  the  lungs,  without  (he  opening 
quali(ief,  which  endnnger  fresh  colds  on  going  out. 
It  has  been  known  to  cure  colds,  that  have  almost 
been  settled  into  consump(ion,  in  less  tliuii  three 
weeks. 

The  preparation  is  a  tea  spoonful  of  vinegar  to 
half  a  pint  of  the  medicine. 


Hreteriiilion  againt  Dysjiepsia  and  Ihjjtnchnmlria. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    SPANISH. 

An  honest  and  a  temi'erate  life, 
No  dealings  with  the  apothecary. 
And  from  this  maxim  never  vary. 

On  no  account  enjrigc  in  strife; 
Be  moderate  in  your  appeti(e, 

.Anlusenunt  take,  and  exercise. 

Avoid  the  cares  that  life  supplies — 
In  i-onntry  walks  take  much  delight — 

Little  confinement,  much  enjoynoent, 

And  continual  employment. 

EmploymetU,  indeed,  seems  to  he  the  only  sove- 
reign panacea.  It  is  as  necessary  to  happiness,  as 
(.'■cero's  action,  is  to  an  Orator 


'^'IK'IS  J^i.I£5i!:i:ai« 


UaltimohEiKhidav,  Jandahv  33,  1839. 

<2?-Tlie  Kditor  of  (he  American  Kariner  feels 
Jiislilicd  in  assuring  his  patrons,  that  henceforth 
lliiy  will  be  even  more  fully  and  exactly  (ban  here 
tiilorf,  supplied  widi  the  latest  news  and  informa 
(ion  from  abroad  and  at  home,  relative  to  the  prices 
of  our  j;reat  aliiplc  jiroducla.  As  many  of  his  read- 
ers send  their  produce  to  other  markets  than  that 
of  Halliinorc,  the  latest  accounts  of  (he  s(a(e  of 
the  market  in  our  principal  cities  will  be  given  widi 
(he  grea(es(  care,  and  from  (he  best  sources. 

He  takes  the  occasion  to  add,  under  a  sense  of 
particular  gratilication,  (hat  (he  demand  for  the 
\inerican  Farmer,  within  a  feiv  months  past,  has 
been  more  than  usually  fla((ering  as  (o  the  number 
and  character  of  the  new  subscribers-  He  trusts 
the  encouragement  thus  aft'orded  will  be  seen  by  its 
proper  etTect  on  the  character  of  the  work;  and  in 
the  confidence  of  that,  he  solicits  his  pa(rons,  new 
and  old,  to  use  their  influence  to  extend  its  circula- 
tion in  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  Wherever 
a  gentleman  can  recommend  an  agent  who  may  be 
relied  on  for  ;)»nc<!/fl/i7i/,  ami  who  will  make  a  busi- 
ness of  getting  subscribers,  a  commission  will  be 
allowed  that  will  very  liberally  remunerate  him  for 
his  (rouble,  and  in  some  par(s  of  (he  country,  even 
make  it  an  object  worthy  of  exclusive  attention. 
It  is  no  compliment  to  himself,  but  one  which  is  due 
exclusively  to  the  Editor's  correspondents,  to  say, 
that  those  who  promote  subscri|)tions  to  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  render  a  lasting  service  (o  the  inte- 
rests and  character  of  American  agriculture. 


^  The  Committee  on  the  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  in  Congress,  has  reported  against  stopping 
the  transportation  of  the  mail  and  opening  Post 
Ot^ces  on  Sunday. 


C^ The  Flour  and  Grain  Market. — The  late 
foreign  news  has  had  the  effect  of  suspending  oper- 
ations during  the  principal  part  of  the  week.  Sales 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand  barrels  of  Flour 
were  made,  on  Wednesday,  at  about  §8.50,  for 
Howard  street,  and  §3.25,  for  wharf.  Good  red 
wheat,  was  sold  on  the  same  day  at  Jl.SO.  The 
price  of  Flour  however,  is  very  unsettled. 

S:?- Revolution  in  Mexico. — By  the  schooner 
Shamrock,  from  Tampico,  information  is  received 
of  a  revolution  having  taken  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico.  On  the  .SOIh  November,  a  re- 
giment of  artillery,  and  one  or  two  of  militia,  re- 
volted; and  on  the  1st  of  December,  an  action  be- 
gan between  them  and  the  government  (roops, 
which  continued  till  night.  The  fisht  was  renewed 
on  the  'Jd,  and  continued  (ill  (he  'Ith  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  rebels  got  possession  of  the  jialace 
and  all  the  convents.  From  three  to  five  millions 
of  property  was  (hen  taken  by  the  canaille  and 
victorious  soldiers,  from  the  Parian  and  Pnrtales, 
and  oilier  shops.  The  leaders  of  the  inMirgents 
were,  Garcia,  (who  died  of  his  wounds,)  Sorala, 
the  three  Tolsas,  two  Frenchmen,  and  another. — 
The  revolution  appears  to  have  been  completely  ac- 
complished in  the  ci(y;  and  (iuerr.ero,  the  opponent 
of  Pedraza  at  the  late  election,  is  a(  the  head  of 
the  srovernment.  Pedraza  had  left  (he  city,  widi  i 
some  hundred  horses  and  many  ofllcers,  and  is  col- 
lecting forces  in  Piiebla-  It  is  stated  that  the  new 
party  are  acting  with  much  wisdom;  so  that  the  re- 
silt  is  doubtful. 

Items  of  Latest  Foreign  News. 
Jls  crmnecled  witU  the  agricutlural  interest. 
Several  packets  have  arrived  at  New  York,  since 
our  last  No.  bringing  intelligence  from  London  to 


the  'id  Deeeiiilier.  Liverpool  to  :-f(Mh  Nuvenibcr,  and 
Paris  to  Jd  December.  Tlieie  is  not  a  word  of  im- 
por(uiil  news,  contained  in  (he  whole  mass  of  foreign 
papers,  ihat  have  reaelied  (his  counliy  by  these  ar- 
rivals, if  we  except  that  in  relation  lo  (he  Flour  and 
liraiii  Markets.  Nothing  had  occurred  between  the 
Russian  and  Turl<i*h  armies.  The  Turks  were  pre- 
paring for  a  winter  caiiipaii;ii;  the  F.mperor  Nicho 
las,  had  returneil  to  St.  IVlersburgh,  and  the  Em- 
press mother  had  deceased. 

'I'lie  Urilish  Por(s  were  opened  to  (he  importation 
of  Foreign  Flour  and  (irain,  at  a  duty  of  one  shil- 
line  per  quarter,  (.'<  husliels.)  The  duly  on  a  bushel 
of  VVbeat,  is  a  trifle  less  than  H  cents,  and  that  on 
a  barrel  of  flour  about  I8i  cents. 

London,  Dee.  1.  Evening — Thea»erage  price  of 
wheat  has  at  length  reached  that  point  at  which  it 
may  be  imported,  or  taken  out  of  bond,  at  a  duly 
of  is.  per  quarter.  The  quant'ly  of  foreign  wheat 
thrown  upon  the  market  in  consequence  is  variously 
stated  at  from  .i  to  500,000  quarters;  a  leaction  has 
consequently  oicnrred,  yet  not  in  any  violent  de- 
gree; it  has  principally  aflccted  old  wheal,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  importations  into  the  port 
of  London  alone  have  exceeded  100,000  quarters 
within  the  last  month;  and  it  is  probable  that  every 
exertion  will  be  made  to  import  us  much  as  possible, 
before  the  Baltic  is  closed  for  the  winter.  Now 
therefore,  is  the  time  to  watch  the  operation  of  our 
new  Corn  Law  in  regulating  prices,  and  to  acquire 
some  idea  of  the  supply  with  which  the  Continent 
may  be  able  to  furnish  us.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the 
introduction  of  4  or  500,000  quarters  <ioes  not  ma- 
terially depress  our  market,  there  will  be  little  reason 
(0  expect  that  prices  will  be  low  during  the  year. 
Farther,  if  the  whole  of  the  foreign  supply,  added 
to  our  own  growth,  shall  amount  to  about  our  ave- 
rage consumption,  neither  growers  nor  consumers 
will  have  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  operation 
of  our  present  Corn  Law,  for  a  quantity  nearly 
equal  to  our  usual  wants  must  be  procured,  if  pos- 
sible, under  any  system;  and  more  than  our  regular 
consumption  the  consumer  has  no  title  to  require. 

Dec.  1. — Our  market  during  the  past  week,  as 
well  as  this  morning,  was  well  supplied  with  Eng- 
lish \^'heat,  and  most  abundantly  so  with  foreign. 
We  had  a  good  many  country  buyers  up  today,  and 
(here  was  more  life  in  (he  trade  (ban  ive  have  expe- 
rienced for  several  days,  and  fine  qualily  of  our  own 
growth  fully  maintained  last  week's  quotations, 
whilst  (ha(  from  abroad  ob(ained  an  advance  of  from 
Is.  to  -2s.  per  quarter.  English  Wheat— Essex, 
Kent,  and  Suffolk,  while,  old,  8(1  a  90s;  do.  new,  6.j 
a  80;  red,  70  a  8-is;  do.  new,  55  a  70s.;  Norfolk, 
&c.  old,  78  a  88s.;  do.  new,  »i5  a  80s.;  red,  or,  a  70s.; 
Berwick  and  Scotch,  70.  a  80-.;  do.  new,  55  a  70s.; 
Rye,  31  a  40s.;  Flour,  per  sack,  70  a  75s.  Foreign 
Wheat— Dantzic.  76  a  90?.;  Brabant,  66  a  S-is.;  Po- 
meranian, 68  a  82s.;  Hamburg,  67  a  82s.;  Peters- 
burg, 64  a  70s.;  Rye,  S2  a  39s.;  Indian  Corn,  34  a 
40s.;  Flour,  Canada,  per  bbl.  48  a  54s.;  Dantzic, 
do.  50  a  56s. 

Dec.  2.— We  are  happy  to  find  from  the  Ger- 
man mails  received  (liis  iriorninc,  that  the  price  of 
corn  is  falling  in  (he  foreign  Hiarke(s,  and  the  abun- 
daii(  supply  yeslerday  a(  .Slark-lane,  will  doubtless 
bring  down  the  prices  in  the  home  markets. 

LivF.RPooL  Corn  ExcnA.N<iF.,  A'nv.  22. 
The  magnitude  of  the  supplies,  which  have  e«- 
ceeded  those  of  any  previous  week  since  the  harvest, 
(oge(her  wi(h  the  admission  of  upwards  of  400,000 
quarters  of  foreign  wheat  at  a  duty  of  Is.  per  quar- 
ter, and  the  probability  of  a  similar  dutv  on  any 
(hat  may  arrive  for  several  weeks,  has  (ended  fur- 
ther (0  reduce  (he  prices  of  all  free  Grain;  wheat  is 
2d  to  Sd.  and  Oats  fully  Id.  per  bushel  below  the 
quotations  of  the  previous  week;  some  parcels  of 
(he  former  were  a  day  or  t»vo  ago  forced  at  a  great- 
er decline,  but  at  this  morning's  market  there  was 
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rallicr  more  coiiCulcnce,  ami  the  l)cst  Irish  new 
tvlieats  were  salealiln  at  our  quolalions.  Flour  is 
fully  Is.  cheaper.  Indian  Corn  has  also  been  sold 
at  a  similar  abatement. 

jyov.  25.— Our  supplies  of  Grain,  &c.  from  Ire- 
l.ind  and  coastwajs  were  very  large  durins  the  past 
week,  but  we  hnd  little  Foreign,  and  notliiii?  from 
Canada.  At  our  Corn  Exchange  to-day,  there  was 
B  fair  al'endance  of  the  town  and  couiilry  dealers 
lookine  after  Foreisrn  wheat,  but  the  sales  were  in- 
consiiler;ible;  for  Irish  there  was  also  a  «ood  Inqui- 
ry, and  the  show  of  samples  being  small, an  advance 
oY  Id  toQd  per70lbs.  on  best,  though  only  to  a  lim- 
ileil  extent,  the  sales  being  in  retail.  Inilian  Corn 
firni.  The  transactions  In  Meal  and  Flour  were 
only  to  a  moderate  extent  at  the  prices  quoted. 

Wheat,  F^nglish  While  per  70  lbs.  10*  (Jd  to  lis 
fid;  do  Ri-d,  lOs  to  lis  iid;  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
Manx,  10s  to  lis  Od;  Irish  White,  lOa  6d  to  lis.; 
Iilsh  Ked,  9s  to  lis;  Foreign,  10s.  to  lis;  Flour, 
Rnglish  and  lri«h,  per  2S0  Ihs.  5(i3  to  fiOs.;  Indian 
Corn,  per  480  lbs.  38s  to  -lis.;  Rye,  per  imperial 
quarter,  38s  to  403. 

JVoi).  2  I— Colion.— The  sales  of  Cotton  last  week 
are  confined  to  8350  bags,  and  the  prices  generally 
have  declined  ;d  per  lb.  The  sales  of  Cotton  on  Sa- 
liiriiay  and  to  day  amount  to  about  2,500  bags  for 
the  two  days.  The  market  has  been  rather  dull, 
bill  prici-5  are  not  lower  to-day. 

.Sales  from  the  15lh  to  the  22d  November,  8358 
bags,  ineludiPK— Sea  Island,  110  bags,  nt  14d  to 
I5iilperlb;  do  stained,  1 10  at  6i  to  I  :d;  Upland, 
4120  at  5J  to  7d;  |70  at  7  l-8d;  Orleans,  !)80  at 
tild  to  8d;  .SO  at  8  3  8d  to  9d;  Alabama  ilSO  at  6d 
to  7d.  Total  i-nport  for  the  same  period,  14,253 
bags.  Ashes— United  States,  Pot,  30  biU.  at  33s 
Sd  per  cwt.;  .Montreal  Pol,  230  do  at  32-  (id  to  34s 
per  CHl;  Montreal  Pearl,  400  do  (old)  price  not 
given;  30  do  (new)  at  3. is  6d  per  cwl. 

London.  Ato.  25. 
Ton.tr.co. — There  has  been  great  liri.'.kness  in 
Tobareo;  the  sales  for  the  week  ending  Ihis  day,  we 
estimate  at  above  1,000  hlids.,  of  «hleli  about  700 
hlids.  were  taken  for  Spain;  the  oilier  purchases  arc 
chiefly  on  specuLilion.  on  account  of  tlie  very  de- 
pri'.ssrd  price*  and  short  supplies. 

,Vin).  21. — The  Cotton  market  has  continued  Ian 
guiil  anil  uninteresting  all  the  week.  The  purcba- 
§«g  by  private  contract  are  trivial,  and  without  the 
.iilightest  alteration  In  price.  300  Sural,  at  3  3  .Id 
to  4  S-4;  20  Madras,  at  5  1-4;  SO  Bowed,  at  5  3-4d 
to  6  I  4.  The  F.ast  India  Company  sale  of  Cotton 
to-day  was  but  thinly  attended;  the  Bengals,  which 
were  put  up  at  4d  in  .August  la-l,  and  refused  at  an 
ddvancp,  were  now  brought  foiward  at  the  very  re- 
duced taxation  of  3  1  2il,  they  opened  at  3  3  4, and 
the  coiiip'  tilion  becoming  aiiimaled,  they  gradually 
reachetl  3  7  3  and  4d  leavins  off  at  the  latter  price. 
'I'lie  decline  is  I- Si!  In  1  4,  and  on  ISurats,  (which 
went  off  steadily,)  I-'<d  per  lb  on  previous  curren- 
ry;  2,700  liengal  sold  at  4d,  middlinK  and  slain- 
crt  (conip.ny's  collon;;  \iHH  S.iral,  at  4d  to  4  l-4d 
very  miildling  to  miiiilling  fair,  and  70  do.  at  4  7-9 
to  ud  good  Sladia«,  4  I -2d,  good  fair;  and  900  Su- 
ral, bimirht  In  4  3-Sd,  and  1-2  middling  fair. 

JYov.  25. — The  Company's  sale  of  Friday  last 
was  very  liniited,  ailhuiigh  at  K  derline  of  I-81I; 
2,704  bales  o(  ComjiBny's  Bengal,  taxed  at  Sjd, 
were  sold  from  3M  lo  4  18,  piincipally  at  Id,  and 
this  price  lias  been  since  paid  for  the  few  lots  ob 
tained  at  3  3  4.1.  Of  2.127  bales  Sural  1 190  have 
hern  sold;  good,  from  4  7  Hd  to  4d.  middling,  4  l-3il 
lo  4  .<:  Sd.also  70  bales  Madras  good  middling,  4Sd, 
beyond  this  sale  the  transactions  have  been  very 
trifling. 

LiKtipiiiil,  28/ft  jVrt). — To-day  about  1800  barrels 
tiirpeiillne  of  (air  quality  have  brouitht  lis  Gil  per 
C.  a  good  price,  and  yielding  a  fair  profil.  Nolh- 
in"  extranidliiary  done  in  ashes  this  week,  and  a 
[Dajor  part  of  (he  flour  offered  by  auction  25tb  in- 


stant, has    been  sold  at  42s  a   42^  tid  per   B.      We 


iapoleon  arrived  safe 
The.  Canada    in 


have  the  pleasure  to  say,  the  N 

ly,  in  18  days,  viz.  upon  the  2t)lh. 

17  days.     'I'he  Canning  sailed  24lh,  and   has  had  a 

bad  lime  of  it  ever  since.      The  telegraph,  however, 

reports  her  getting  past  Holy-head  al  5  P.  M.  25lh. 

Sales  of  Collon  from  22d  to  29lh  Nov.  Total 
of  all  kinds  8540  bags,  including — 186  Sea  Islands, 
at  14d.  lo  15  ;  4250  Uplands,  al  Gd  a  7d  ;  30  do.  at 
71  a  7  3-9d.;  1050  Orleans,  at  Cid.  a73d;25do.  al 
84d.  a  9d  ;  580  Alabama,  5Jd.  a  Gid.  Aboui  10,000 
bags  in  speculation.  Corn  market  rather  lower, 
and  dull.  A  part  of  the  1500  barrels  of  Flour,  of- 
fered at  auction  on  the  25th,  was  sold  at  42s.  a 
42s.  fi. 

Liverpool,  JVov.  30 — Our  Cotton  market  contin- 
ues very  flat,  and  the  sales  tlils  day  amount  to  only 
1,000  bags,  at  the  currency  of  this  day's  circular. 


Tobacco  Cullivalors;  Patent  Corn  Sliellersi  Wheat 
Kans,  warranted  equal  lo  any  in  the  stale  of  Iheir 
size;  Harrows;  Double  and  Single  Swingle  Tiees;  Sh». 
vel  and  substratum  Ploughs;  superior  CasLslcel  Axes; 
Malbicks;  Picks  and  Grubbing  llous;  superior  Oil 
Stones  and  Points,  and  Heels,  uf  all  sizes  for  Davis* 
Patent  Ploughs,  alitays  on  hand  Black<miih  work  and 
repairs  done  al  shorl  nolice  and  al  cusloniary  prices. 
The  subscriber  intends  keeping  no  article  for  sale  ia 
his  line,  bill  such  as  uill  give  satisfaction. 

Orders  received  for  Fruit  Trees  from  Gray's  Nurs©- 
ry.  All  orders  received  by  mail  (postpaid.)  will  re- 
ceive  due  attention.  .ION..\.  S.   liASTMAN, 

Ao.  36  Fratl-st.,  opposite  Marrivll  S(  tVarfiild't  hotel. 
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Sun. 
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Still  Later  News. 
The  last  mails  bring  lntelli;;ence  from  Liverpool, 
to  the  51b  December,  received  at  New  York  by  the 
Packet  ship  Caledonian.     The  following  is  the  most 
important  to  our  agricultural  friends: 

LivEKPooL,  Dec.  3,  1323. 
The  Cotton  Market  is  still  dull,  which  Is  in  gene- 
ral the  case  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  money  be 
comes  scarce.  The  sales  last  week  were  8340  bags, 
and  prices  have  declined  1  9d.  Bonded  wheat  and 
Hour  are  still  adniilted  at  Ihe  nnmlual  duly,  and  are 
likely  lo  continue  so  for  some  weeks,  as  Ihe  average 
of  Ihe  six  weeks  ending:  Ihe  21st  ult.  was  75s.  3d.  Du- 
ty on  Indian  corn  3s.  4d. 
Imported  from  Ihe  U-  S.  in  18-27,  G30925  bales. 

"         •'  1828, 410793  do.  being 

a  decrease  from  the  U.  S.  of  219132  bales.  Total 
import  liom  all  parts,  into  the  kingdom  — 1827, 
840,025  bales;  1828,  090,777  do.;  being  a  decrease 
from  all  parts  of  155,248  bales  into  the  kingdom  to 
November  30. 

Upland,  5  7-8  to  7  3-8d.     Alabama,  6  7-8  lo  7 
1  4d.     Orleans,  G  1-2  to  8  l-2d.' 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market,  Dec.  4,  1S2S. 
The  sales  ofthe  week  are  7,000  bags; prices  have 
had  a  further  decline  of  l-8d.  per  lb.     Ihe   import 
Is  6,000  bags,  namely,  1,400  Americans,  and  4,600 
Brazil. 

Liverpool  Corn  Exchange,  Dec.  2,  182S. 
During  Ihe  past  week  there  was  only  a  moderate 
supply  of  Grain,  but  we  experienced  a  very  limlleri 
demand,  cither  in  this  or  the  neighboring  markets 
The  few  sales  of  Wheat  and  Oats  m.ide  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  were  hardly  on  as  good  terms 
as  our  last  currency,  and  almnsl  every  other  artirle 
In  the  trade  parlicipalcd  In  the  depression. — Of  Ihe 
released  foreign  grain  very  lillle  Is  olfeiing:  some 
line  Rostock  Wheat  lias  been  sold  at  lis.  per  70lhs. 
Several  small  parcels  of  Peas,  in  bond,  have  been 
scild  at  41s.  per  quarter. 

There  was  a  pretty  good  attendance  of  both  town 
and  country  dealers  to  this  day's  market,  who 
bought  rather  freely  of  both  new  Wheat  and  Oats 
at  Ihe  prices  of  this  day  week-  'I'here  was  some 
ipianlity  of  fine  Wheal  also  taken  on  speculation. — 
Flour  and  Oatmeal  supported  previous  rates.  Some 
sales  of  Indian  Corn  were  made  at  a  decline  of 
about  2s.  per  qr. 
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B.&ZiTiniORI>  PRICES  OTTRaEZTT. 


Corrected  for  the  JJmeiicnn  Farmer,  by  Etitcard  J.  tVitls^m 
S{   Co.,  CoMiiiiissioii  Merehanis  and  Planters'  Agents. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  Scrubs,  ground  leafs,  gS.OO  • 
10  00-seconds,  ordinary,  3.i0  n  4.50 — red,  4.50  a6.50 
— tine  red,  6.00  m  8.00,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  commoD, 
5.00  a  8.50— good  red,  6.00  a  8.00— yellow,  10.00  a 
IB. 00 — Kappabannoek,  2.50  u  3.50 — Kentucky,  com- 
mo!i  ;!.iO  n  5.00 — wrapping,  4.00  n  6.00. 

Pi  oua — white  wheal  family,  glO.OO  a  10.50 — super. 
H(M^.lrll-st.  (sales)  !i  50;  cil  }mills,8.00  o8.25;  Susque- 
hanna, 8. 00 — CoiiN  Meal,  per  bbl.  S.Tj— Grain,  best 
red  wheal,  1.10a  I.SO— best  white  wheat,  1.80  o  2.00— 
ordinary  lo  good,  1.50  o  l."0 — Corn,  old,  .48 — new 
corn,  .46  a  .48 — in  car,  per  bbl.  2.25 — Kte,  bush.  .50  • 
.55— Oats  bush.  .26  a  .-.'S — Beans  1.25 — Pp.as.6&  a  .80 — 
CtovER  SEED,  4.50  a  5.00 — i'lMOTHT,  1 .50  n  ;.T6 — OrcK- 
ARD  Gr.Asstf.iSa  2.50 — Herd's,  ."5  o  1.00 — Lucerne  Sit 
a  .50  lb. — Barley,  .55  a  60 — ^'l.A^SEED,  1.00— Cot- 
ton, Virginia,  .10  o  .1 1 — Lou.  .13— Alabama,  .10«  .11 
Mississippi  .  1 1  a  .13 — North  Carolina,.  10  a  .  1 1  — Gen?-. 
gia,  .9  n  .12— Whisk EV,hlids  Isl  pf.  .-24- in  hbis  .86  a 
,'5ii— Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,  .15  • 
.30 — full  do.  .30  0.50,  accord'plo  qiial. — Hemp,  Kuuia, 
ton,  $225  a  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  IS6  a  140- water- 
rotted,  no  a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I,  bbl. 
5  15;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No  1,8.S& 
a6.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.874;  No.  2,  2.6i— Mac- 
kerel, No.  1,  6.00;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,  4.25— Bicow, 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .94  o  .10;  old,  11;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .12^ — hog  round,  cured.  .1  a  .8— Pork,  4.40  • 
5.50 — Feathers,. 32 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  pr  ton, 
3. 62^  a  4.25— ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef, 
3.50  a  5.00. 


MANLF\CTOUY    OF  AGRICULFURAL  I.M 
PLFMKMS  GKNKKALI.V. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand,  ready  for  sale,  a  supply 
of  bis  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters,  n  machine  be  iie- 
lievcs  to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  the  world  for  Ihal 
purpose.  Brown's  \'iitricAL  Wool  Si'IN'ner,  u  very 
uselul  and  simple  mac  .i.ie  for  private  family  use,  per- 
haps not  equalled  by  any  other.  A  full  assortment  of 
iHdcon  Davis'  Patest  PLoenin;  Ihe  superiurily  of  tliesc 
over  all  other  ploeghs  is  so  generally  known,  that  to 
speak  of  Iheir  merit  is  unnecessary.  A  general  assorl- 
moDt  of  highly  improved  Barshare  Ploughs;  Corn  aud 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NIJMBF>R. 

On  the  Culture  of  Ihe  Sugar  Cane,  in  the  Soutfcem 
States,  by  Thomas  Spalding,  F.sq— Specimens  of  Sugar 
manufactured  in  t^eorgia — Proceedings  of  the  Muskin- 
gum Agrieidtural  Society- Management  of  Horses  in 
Curricles  and  Coaches,  and  the  Working  and  Manage- 
monlof  Cart,  Wagon,  and  Farm  Horses,  from  l,oudon]i 
F.ncyelopiedia  of  Agriculture— Large  Indian  Corn  rai- 
ded by  Daniel  Jenifer— On  ShiftinE  Cattle— Population 
of  Great  Britian,  and  relative  ralio  of  increase— Speci- 
men of  Alliteration,  Poetry,  The  Siege  of  Belgrade- 
Wise  answer  of  a  step-child — Pedigree  of  the  Celeljra- 
led  Horse  Virginian— Fox  Hounds,  On  the  naming, 
size.  Colour,  &c.— K.xampte  of  losses,  all  for  want  of  a 
Latch- Damask  Table  Linen  manufactured  in  Pitts- 
burg—fias  Sprint  in  Utica,  New  Vork—Lpitaph— Edi- 
torial—Flour  Malkct— Latest  Foreign  Ncws- 
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AOILXOUZiTUILS. 


(From  the  Soullicrn  Agrirulliirisl.) 
ON  THE  RAISING  OK  SHEEl'  AND  MULES 
To  the  Cilizeru  of  hcrilitiw  Viitrict: 
It  lias  become  Ihf  iliily  of  the  Coniniitlce,  iiodor 


tUc  resolutions  adoptoil  »l   tlie  Anii-Tantr  meeliii;: 
of  this  district,  to  point  out   and   recommend  such 
investment  of  capital,  and  economy  ul"  the  means 
of  the   apricullural    classes   they   think   judicious; 
and,  as  one  that  may  he  entered  into  profitahly  with 
least  chanpc  of  their  present   pursuits,  as  requiting 
the  use  of  little  other  capital  than  lahour,  and  as 
l>eculiarly  adapted  to  the  general  condition   of  (he 
farming  interests  of  this  district,  they  recommend 
lh«  raising  of  shcop.     They   may   be  procured  in 
any  numbers,  at  low  prices.     Our  Sand  Hill  wood- 
land pastures  are  aliundanlly  provided  uith  suitable 
herbage,  (the  sheep  more  than  any  other  domestic 
animal  living  on  herbs  and  buds,)  where  they  may 
remain  till  near  Christmas— then  ke[)t  at  ornear 
home,  and  fed,  in  severe  weather  only,  on  peas  in 
the  haum  or  shattered  fodder.     They  may  again 
he  returned  to  the  woodland  pastures,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  or  as  soon  as  the  earliest  vegetation 
puts  forth  in  the  spring.    The  peas  in  the  haum 
necessary  to  make  one  bushel  of  shelled  peas  is  be- 
lieved, in  common  winters,  to  be  equal  to  the«up- 
port  of  eight  or  ten  sheep;    and  it  is  very  certain 
there   are   many   flocks  that  maintain   themselves 
throughout  the  winters,  without  any  food  buttuch 
as  they  procure  themselves.     The  ordinary  coTer- 
ings  In  the  farm  yards  are  generally  sullicient.but 
if  not,  low  forks  coTered  with  rails  in  the  form  usual 
for  potato  houses,  or  houses  made  with  corn  tops, 
as  is  common  among  us,  v\ould    answer   well.    A 
rye  lot  is  indispensable  for  the  ewes  and  lambs,  and 
an  acre  of  good  rye  would  be  suflicient  for  eight  or 
ten  ewes.     The  calculation  each  person  will  make, 
where  very  poor  land  is   planted.     A  good  rye  lot 
should  be  seeded  in   September;    October  or  No- 
vember will  do.     Strong   land   sLiuld    have    two 
bushels   to  the  acre.     Sheep   are   best   on   upland 
pastures;  and  the  rot  soon  yields  by  changing  them 
from   wet   swamp  to  dry  uplands,  and  feeding  on 
fodder,  peas  haums,  &c.     The  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  raising  of  sheep,  is  the  number  of  aseless  dogs 
that  are   kept,  and   therefore  atlentiai  is  required. 
Where  the  size  of  the  flock  permits  the  expense, 
they  should  always  be  under  the  eye  of  a  shep- 
herd, and  should    be  penned  evert  night,  so  as  lo 
obtain  the  benefit  of  their  manure,  which  is  believ- 
ed to  be  more   than  equal,  with   aioderatc  littering 
and  regular  removal,  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
their  keeping.     A  well  seleclc(?  flock  of  sheep,  well 
attended  to,  woulil  increase  lifty  percent,  on  their 
number  annually,  and  under  all  the  casualties  they 
may  be  subject  to,  other  tLan  from  want  of  ordina- 
ry   care,  would    be    still   profitable.     The    wethers 
have  the  flnest  carcases,  make  the  best  mutton,  and 
yield  the   most  wool,  and  should  constitute  a  third 
portion  of  a  flock.     The  males  should  be,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  to  fifty,  in  a  large  flock;  and  it  should 
be  an  object  to  kill  off  largely,  so  as  to  keep  the 
flock  always  young  and  thriving.     The  fair  average 
produce  of  wool  now  is,  one  and  a  half  to  two  and 
a  half  pounds  to  each,  and    it  would  soon   be  three 
or  four  pounds.     The  best   species  is  thought  to  he 
the   long  woolled   sheep,  and    those   having   lar;;e 
sized  bodies.     There   are  among    us   some  of  llie 
half  breed  broad-tailed   Tunis  sheep,  of  which  too 
little  is  yet  known  to  speak  decisively:   but  they  are 
thought  worthy  of  the  trial,  and  are  at  the  service 
of  any  desirinttto  gel  into  the  slock. 

The  foregoing  is  little  more  than  a  plain  repeti- 
tion of  well  known  facts,  but,  like  other  well  known 


duce  practice;  and  it  is  enraestly  recommcndiMl,  as 
It  requires  only  that  which  is  in  the  power  of  every 
farmer  to  bestow — Suppose — 

1000  sheep  to  cost  Jl  ;>0  each,  -         -       $1500 

8(10  bushels  of  peas  in  Ihc  haum,  equal  to  100 

bushels  of  shelled  peas,  at  75  cents,      -  75 

I'aslurage  that  would  cost  nothing,  but  say  ^5 

Attendance,  one  man  and  two  boys  over,  and 

under  the  age  of  full  work,  -         -  75 

50  acres  of  rye,  rent  of  h'.nd,  seed,  &.C.  at  gS, 


15(1 


Total, 

Produce  300  sheep  at  $1   50 
.iOOO  weight  of  wool,  at  20  cents. 

Total,      -        -         -         - 

Or,  SCO  sheep  butchered,  at  ^2, 
JOOO  weight  of  wool,  at  20  cents, 
300  skins,  at  2a  cents, 

Total, 


818-.J5 


.150 

(ioo 


out  them,)  and  it  is  Iherefore  recommended  by  their 
fellow-citizens  and  friends, 

IIIE  COMMITTEE. 

Camclin,  October  18,  lfi2T. 


$1050 
COO 
COO 


$li75 


Subject  to  a  deduction  for  taking  to  market, 
killing,  selling,  &o.  flaking  all  allowances  for  the 
difference  between  the  calculations  of  the  pen  and 
the  facts  on  the  farm,  it  would  still  be  profitable. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  to  he  pro- 
cured at  twenty-five  cents  the  acre,  and  even  that 
expense  is  not  necessary.  There  will  be  sulFicient 
lying  waste,  for  many  years,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  those  who  may  raise  stocks. 

The  next  subject  to  which  your  attention  is  called, 
is  to  the  raising  of  mules — a  subject  of  some  im- 
portance, if  you  take  into  consi(deralion  the  fact, 
that  this  district  i)ays  annually  in  money  alone,  be- 
tween five  and  seven  thousand  dollars  for  mules, 
horses  and  hogs:  that  the  Western  states  trade, 
with  this  state,  annually,  exceeding  one  and  a  half 
million  of  dollars,  is  chiefly  in  males,  horses  and 
hogs;  a  trade  more  advantageous  and  more  valua- 
ble to  them,  (as  it  gives  a  profit  to  the  raiser  of 
every  mule,  horse  or  hog,  and  is,  therefore,  divided 
among  the  indigent,)  than  the  profits  that  are  gain- 
ed by  the  few  concerned  in  the  culture  and  manu- 
facture of  hemp  and  bagging,  but  very  little  of 
which  has  been  seen  in  this  district  since  the  late 
war.  Ijut  to  our  subject.  Every  mule,  according 
to  the  prices  paid  for  several  years  past,  is  worth 
at  a  year  old  $50,  and  at  two  years  old  $75 — and 
the  assertion  is  made  without  the  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, and  your  experience  appealed  to  for  its  cor- 
rectness, that  they  are  more  soiled  to  the  climate, 
more  hardy,  and  more  able  to  bear  their  work  than 
either  the  Spanish  or  the  mules  of  the  Western 
states.  Mules  are  liable  to  as  few  diseases  or 
casualties,  are  as  easily  raised,  and  with  as  little 
feed,  as  stock  cattle.  A  brood  mare  will  raise  more 
provisions  than  will  pay  the  rent  of  the  land  and 
the  expense  of  its  ciiltivalion,  and  keep  herself  and 
colt  well;  and  her  colls,  with  ordinary  plantation 
care,  ought  to  pay  for  her  in  every  two  years.  All 
who  cannot  keep  more  than  one,  will  be  compensa- 
ted in  the  occasional  inconvenience  bj'  the  price  ol 
her  colt,  which  is  worth  double  a  horse  colt.  The 
one  is  fit  for  work  at  two  years,  Ihe  other  at  four 
years;  one  is  not  hardy  and  requires  feed,  iheoiher 
is  hardy  and  requires  none.  'I'hose  who  can  aflord 
it,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  kce|j  many  brood 
mares — it  is  only  the  first  outlay  of  money  which 
will  be  handsomely  repaid.  The  conviction  of  the 
correctness  of  this  slalement  has  induced  one  of 
your  Committee  lo  keep  several  brood  mares. 

These  statements,  without  being  intended  to  be 
very  accurate,  are  suflicieiilly  so  to  demonstrate 
that  our  farmers  ought  to  be  engaged  at  once  in 
sheep  and  mule  raising,  lo  increase  as  Ihey  find  it 
profitable.     All  that 


IS  wanted  is  care  and  atlen 
facts,  they  need  repetition  to  excite  inquiry,  and  in-   lion  (and  nothing  valuable  is  to  be  acquired  with 
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INDIAN  CORN. 

.1.  S.  .Skinner,  Esq. 

Sir, — I  discover   in  Ihc  American  Farmer,  No. 
•12,  that  Mr.  A.  t'pshur,  of  Accomac  county,  Virgi- 
nia, has  made  suiiie  remarks  concerning  a  stalk  of 
corn  which  grew  on  my  land  Ihc  last  year,     lie  ap- 
pears lo  estimate  in  his  remarks  that  a  stalk  of  corn 
cannot  attain  Ihc  height  of  l(i  feet  ■!  inches,  and  be 
fruitful.    I  do  not  recollect  at  this  time  the  size  and 
dimensions  of  the  ear  which  grew  on  the  stalk,  but 
I  am  confident  that  there   was  a  good  large  ear  of 
corn,  which  was  very  little  inferior,  in  point  of  size, 
lo  that  of  Mr.  Upshur's.     1  discover  that  .^Ir.  Up- 
shur has  challenged   the   states   of  Maryland   and 
V'irginia  to  produce  a  larger  ear  of  corn  than  the 
one   which   he   has  deposited   in    Ihe  ollice  of  Ihe 
American  Farmer,  for  public  inspection.     As  you 
are  made  umpire,  I  have  three  ears  of  corn  which 
will  surpass  the  one  he  mentions  with  all  ease. — 
The  largest  ear  contains  28  rows  around  its  surface, 
■18  grains  deep,  and  is  10  inches  in  circumference; 
which  makes  1344  grains.  The  second  ear  contains 
.•)2  rows  and  38  grains  deep;  which  makes   121(> 
grains.    The  third  ear  contains  20  rows  and  (iO 
grains  deep;  which  makes  1200  grains.     1  mu^t  ac- 
knowledge that  Mr.  Upshur's  ear  is  very  respecta- 
ble; hut  I  do  assure  him  that  it  is  very  common  to 
see  ears  of  corn   which  are  much  larger  than  Ihe 
one  he  mentions,  in   my  crop  of  corn.     The  ears 
which  I  have  described  were  selected  from  my  crib 
after  I  saw  the  letter  of  Mr.  Upshur.    This  kind  of 
corn  is  not  generally  cultivated  in   this  section  of 
country.     It  was  first  introduced   here  by  my  bro- 
ther, George  W.  Jeffreys.     A  spoonful  of  the  seed 
was  sent  to  him  by  the  lale  Col.  J.  Taylor, of  Caro- 
line county,  Virginia,  and  he  had   a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  it,  on  account  of  its  great  size  and  pro- 
duct-    It  has   a   remarkably  large  cob;   and  it  is 
generally  admitted  by  all  those  that  ever  cultivated 
it,  that  it  will  yield  more  to  Ihe  acre  than  any  com 
ever  cultivated  in  this  section  of  country.     I  am  of 
the  opinion  it  will  not  suit  a  more  northern  climate. 
When  it  was  first   introduced    into  this  section  of 
country,  we  found  it  was  rather  late;  but  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  it  is  at  least  three  weeks  earlier  than 
when  I  first  began  to  cultivate  it.     It  has  become 
mixed,  somewhat,  with  our  native  corn,  and  I  con- 
sider it  more  valuable  than  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced. 

It  is  an  invariable  rule  with  me  when  I  am  hous- 
in;;  my  crop  of  corn  in  the  fall,  lo  select  the  largest, 
finest,  and  best  filled  ears  which  I  can  find.  A  per- 
son that  will  pursue  this  plan,  may  always  keep  his 
slock  pure,  and  it  will  never  degenerate.  In  seed- 
ing my  crop,  I  never  use  more  than  half  of  the 
ear.  'I'hc  smaller  end  is  invariably  laid  aside;  Ihc 
larger  end  is  generally  used,  and  it  is  always  well 
filled.  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  person  may,  in  a 
few  years,  raise  his  crop  of  corn  lo  a  slate  of  per- 
feclion  by  pursuing  the  above  pl!^n;  and  it  will  be 
sanctioned  by  every  person  that  ever  made  the  ex- 
periment. In  the  conclusion  nf  my  letter  I  will 
merely  stale,  Ihal  my  crop  was  not  as  good  Ihe 
last  year  as  it  was  \r.  1827;  and  I  do  assure  you 
the  ears  which  I  have  selected  lo  send  you  are  not 
as  large  and  well  filled,  on  the  account  of  severe 
drought  which  look  [ilace  about  the  time  my  crop 
was  making  itself,  as  it  was  Ihe  year  preceding.  I 
have  selected  a  number  of  ears  which  are  larger 
than  the  one  Mr.  Upshur  has  deposited  with  you. 
and  I  shall  send  Ihem  by  Ihe  first  conveyance  that 
offers,  to  my  friend  in  Richmond,  with  instructions 
lo  ship  Ihc  barrel  to  you. 

Verr  resueclfully  yours. 

■  JAS.  W.  JEFFREYS. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Jak.  30,  1829. 


EXTKAOKOINARV  COWS. 

Importation  from  Sieitierland  recommended. 

Dear  Sir,  VecembirS,  I82S. 

In  the  7lh  vol.  American  p-armer,  pa'.;e  .-(54,  un- 
der the  head  of  "Kxtraordiiiary  Cows,"  b  contained 
the  I'ollowing  notice,  which  appears  to  have  been 
copied  from  the  Pensacola  Uazelte.  "Sir,  in  your 
gaxelle  of  the  .itilh  November  last,  we  see  that  at 
the  Worcester  cattle  show,  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
rhuselts  has  ottered  for  exhibition  a  cow,  which  has 
often  tliven  il  quarts.  When  visiting  the  Chdlais  if 
Oruyere  in  Switzerland,  thirty  years  h:;o,  1  have 
there  seen  numerous  herds  of  cows,  which  yielded 
Irom  tit)  to  C4  quarts  of  excellent  milk  each,  every 
day.  Some  tin:e  after,  when  visiting  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Chahert,  the  director  of  the  veterina- 
ry school  at  All'orl,  1  saw  the  same  B|)ecies  of  ani- 
mal aft'ording,  upon  a  sod  far  inferior  to  the  former, 
as  much  as  three  buckets  or  1'2  gallons  of  milk,  and 
never  less  than  8  gallons  every  day."  Now,  admit- 
ing  these  facts  to  be  true;  and  that  they  are  so, 
there  seems  to  he  no  reason  to  doubt,  is  it  not  ra- 
ther astonishing  that  our  gentlemen  farmers,  to  the 
north  and  east,  should  go  to  so  much  trouble  and 
expense  to  gft  cows  from  England,  that  will  not 
give  the  half  of  this  quantity  of  milk,  when  with 
no  more  trouble,  and  probably  at  much  less  ex- 
pense, they  might  import  from  Switzerland  such 
cows  as  are  mentioned  above?  For  a  bull  and  two 
heifers,  bought  ot  iMr.  Champion  and  imported  in 
the  fall  of  lSi4,  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  gave  about 
|12()0,  including  all  expenses.  Where  the  Chalais 
of  Gruyere  is,  I  know  not,  as  my  atlas  describes  no 
such  place  in  Switzerland.  But  let  it  be  where  it 
will,  if  such  cows  as  are  above  mentioned,  are  to 
be  had  there,  they  could  be  easily  driven  to  the 
coast  and  shipped  for  the  United  Stales,  and  would 
certainly  cost  less  than  many  of  the  cattle  imported 
from  England.  Although  it  is  not  quite  as  fashion- 
able, perhaps,  with  us,  as  it  is  with  the  English,  to 
take  the  grand  lour,  yet  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  so  every  year,  and  it  would  certainly  be  not 
only  highly  praiseworthy,  but  would  be  rendering 
an  essential  service  to  their  country,  for  our  citi- 
zens, while  roaming  over  the  fertile  vallies  of  Swit- 
zerland, to  hunt  up  some  of  these  "extraordinary 
cows,"  and  semi  them  on  to  improve  the  stocks  of 
their  native  country.  A  Subscriber. 


son,  on  one  acre  and   forty-two   rods,  thirty-four 
bushels  and  three  pecks  of  winter  rye. 

Two  communications  on  the  subject  of  destroy- 
ing the  bee  moth  were  receiveil  by  your  committee: 
one  of  them  from  Mr.  U.  Chandler,  of  South  Hadley, 
in  the  county  of  Hampshire;  and  the  other,  a  long 
and  learned  dissertation  from  Ur-  James  Thatcher, 
of  Plymouth,  author  of  the  American  Orchardist. 
Dr.  Thatcher  recommends  several  methods  of  de- 
stroying this  insidious  and  powerful  enemy,  which 
has  of  late  years  infested  the  dwellings  of  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  animals  with  which 
bountiful  Providence  has  supplied  us.  Your  com- 
mittee recommend  that  both  these  communications 
be  inserted  in  the  Massachusetts  Agriciillural  Jour- 
nal. They  will  afford  valuable  information  to  those 
farmers,  and  others,  who  usually  keep  bees,  and 
may  possibly  elicit  some  further  useful  observations 
on  this  not  unimportant  subject.  Mr.  Chandler 
does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  his  method  of  pre- 
venting the  ravages  of  the  bee  moth  as  a  sovereign 
remedy;  one  that  may  with  full  confidence  be  re- 
lied upon.  Dr.  Thatcher,  it  will  be  seen,  expresses 
some  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Chandler's  method,  and 
closes  his  dissertation  with  recommending  that  the 
hives  be  deposited  in  a  building  to  be  provided  for 
the  express  purpose  of  covering  them,  leaving  open- 
ings to  admit  of  the  egress  and  ingress  of  the  bees, 
whilst  employed  in  collecting  their  winter  stores; 
which  aperture  may  be  closed  at  night  during  the 
moth  season.  Your  committee,  not  being  them- 
selves fully  satisfied  that  the  very  best  method  of 
destroying  the  bee  moth  has  as  yet  been  discovered, 
and  therefore  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  com- 
munication of  either  gentleman  conveys  a  new  and 
decided  preventive  against  the  ravages  of  that  in- 
sect, and  such  as  create  a  sufficient  claim  for  the 
premium-  Hut  both  communications  contain  valua- 
ble hints,  and  appear  to  be  the  result  of  accurate 
experiment  and  industrious  investigation. 

Which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  L.  WINTHKOP,  -) 
BENJAMIN  GUILD,  y  Committee. 

JOHN  C.  GRAY.  3 

Boston,  January  10,1828. 


MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

OFriClAI,  REPORT. 

The  Committee  on  agricultural  experiments,  in 
addition  to  their  report  made  on  the  l.iih  day  of 
October  last,  ask  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

That  the  Society's  premium  of  twenty  dollars  he 
allowed  and  paid  to  Mr.  Paul  Adams,  of  Newbury, 
for  the  greatest  quantity  of  winter  rye  raised  on 
one  acre,  being  thirly-eii;ht  bushels  and  five  quarts. 
Mr.  Adams  makes  the  lullowing  statement:  "The 
soil  on  which  the  above  crop  grew,  is  a  yellow  loam 
upon  a  gravel  bollom,  in  [Hll  was  planted  with  In 
dian  corn,  and  manured  with  about  six  loads  of 
compost  manure, spread  on  and  ploughed  in.  The 
(aid  compost  was  made  in  the  barn  yard,  from  the 
droppings  of  the  cattle,  marsh  sods,  salt,  hay,  &.c. 
trodden  awil  pulverized  by  the  cattle.  As  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  growing  rye,  and  manured  with 
the  like  kiml  of  dressings  liir  a  number  of  years, 
and  have  uniformly  had  good  crops,  some  of  thcni 
exceeding  in  quantity  the  last,  it  has  suggested  to 
me  that  the  saline  matter  which  was  contained  in 
the  manure,  ilid  not  help  the  same.  'I'he  seed  was 
hoed  in  the  last  hoeing  of  the  corn,  in  August.  18-27, 
about  five  pecks  to  the  acre;  harvested  in  July, 
l:<'28,  and  thresheil  two  or  three  weeks  after;  and 
there  were  thirty-eight  bushels  and  five  quarts." 

Josiab  Uass,  Esq  ,  of  (juincy,  raised  the  past  sea- 


NATURAL  FORMATION  OF  SOIL. 
Nothing  can  be  more  truly  beautiful  in  itself  or 
more  deeply  interesting  to  a  refiecting  mind,  than 
the  process  by  which  nature  constantly  produces  an 
accession  of  soil  and  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  to  render  it  fertile.  The  process  is  vaiied  so 
as  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  district 
present;  but,  although  the  means  employed  are  infi- 
nitely various,  the  final  result  ia  always  the  same. 
When  the  surface  of  a  rock,  for  instance,  becomes 
first  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  at  once  attack- 
ed by  agents  which  operate  mechanically  and  chem 
ically.  Light  calls  into  activity  the  latent  heat;  the 
pores  become,  by  that  means,  sufficiently  enl.trged 
to  admit  particles  of  moisture,  which  gradually 
abraile  the  surface  and  produce  inequalities;  upon 
these  inequalities,  the  seeds  of  lichens  are  deposit- 
ed by  the  atmosphere;  these  fore-runners  of  vegeta- 
tion take  root,  and  the  fibres  by  which  some  sorts  of 
these  diminutive  plants  adhere  to  the  rock,  concoct 
a  vegetable  acid  peculiarly  adapted  to  corroile  the 
substance  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  in- 
crease the  inequalities  which  heat  and  moisture  had 
already  formed.  'I'hese  diminutive  plants  decay 
and  perish;  when  decomposed,  they  form  a  vegeta- 
ble bed,  uniteil  to  the  production  of  larger  plants; 
or  when  the  surface  of  the  rocks  happens  to  present 
clefts  or  natural  crevices,  they  fall  into  them;  and 
there  mingling  with  fine  particles  of  sand,  conveyed 
thither  by  the  atmosphere,  or  crumbled  by  the  ac. 
tion  of  the  air  from  the  internal  surfaces  of  the 
crevices  themselves,  they  form  fertile  mould.     Na- 


ture, having  advanced  thus  far  in  her  preparations, 
makes  another  forward  step;  she  sows  the  soil 
which  has  been  created  by  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter  with  some  of  the  more  perfect 
plants,  which  it  has  now  become  capable  of  sustain- 
ing. These  continue  to  be  produced  and  decompo- 
sed until  a  soil  has  been  prepared  of  sufficient  depth 
anil  richness  to  bear  plants  of  still  higher  quality 
and  larger  dimensions.  The  process  of  nature  ac- 
quires accelerated  force  as  it  advances  towards  its 
consummation. 

When  a  suflicient  depth  of  soil  has  been  formed 
to  [iroduce  ferns,  for  instance,  these  annually  decay 
and  die;  their  decomposed  materials  gradually  form 
little  conical  heaps  of  vegetable  mould  round  on  the 
spot  on  which  each  plant  grew.  When  this  has 
gone  on  for  a  period  of  sufficient  length  to  spread 
these  cones  over  a  given  surface,  nature  takes 
another  stride;  she  sows  furze,  thorns  and  briars, 
which  thrive  luxuriantly,  and  by  annually  shedding 
their  leaves,  contributes,  in  the  end,  to  add  greatly  to 
both  the  depth  and  fertility  of  the  mould.  This 
species  constitutes  in  truth,  the  means  which  nature 
principally  uses  in  preparing  a  bed  for  the  growth 
of  the  more  valuable  trees.  It  is  well  known  that 
these  are  the  plants  which  make  their  appearance 
in  fallows,  or  in  woods  which  have  been  recently 
cut  down.  Into  the  centre  of  a  tuft  of  brambles  is 
accidently  carried  the  seed  of  the  majestic  oak. 
iMueting  with  a  congenial  soil,  it  soon  vegetates;  it 
is  carefully  and  efTectually  cherished  and  protected 
by  its  prickly  defence  against  all  the  injuries  from 
the  bite  of  the  animals  which  roam  over  the  waste. 
The  larger  trees  having  reached  a  height  and  size 
which  render  shelter  unnecessary,  destroy  their  ear- 
ly nurses  and  protectors,  by  robbing  them  of  their 
li^ht  and  air,  indispensable  for  their  well-being.  The 
thorny  plants  then  retire  to  the  out-skirts  of  the 
forest,  where,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  light  and  sun,  they  continue  gradually  to  ex- 
tend the  empire  of  their  superiors;  and  make  en- 
croachments upon  the  plain,  until  the  whole  district 
becomes  at  length  covered  with  magnifiscnt  trees. 
The  roots  of  the  largest  trees  penetrate  the  soil  in  all 
directions;  they  even  find  their  way  into  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  filled  as  these  are  already  with  decom- 
posed vegetable  matter;  here  they  swell  and  con- 
tract, as  the  heat  and  moisture  increase  or  diminish. 
— They  jct  like  true  lovers,  until  they  gradually 
pulverize  t\ie  earthy  materials  which  they  have  been 
able  to  penetrate. 

While  the  roots  are  thus  busy  under  ground,  bor- 
ing, undermiiing,  cleaving,  and  crumbling  every 
thing  that  impexles  their  progress,  the  branches  and 
leaves  are  equal'y  indefatigable  overhead.  They  ar- 
rest the  volatile  particles  of  vegetable  food  which 
float  in  the  atmosphere.  Thus  fed  and  sustained, 
each  tree  not  only  increases  annually  in  size,  but  pro- 
duces and  deposits  a  crop  of  fruit  and  leaves.  The 
fruit  becomes  the  food  of  animals,  or  is  carried  into 
a  spot  where  it  can  produce  a  plant;  the  leaves  fall 
around  the  tree,  where  they  become  gradually  de- 
composed, and  in  the  lapse  of  ages  make  a  vast  ad- 
dition to  the  depth  of  the  vegetable  world;  and 
whilst  the  decompositions  of  vegetables  make  a  gra- 
dual addition  to  the  depth  of  the  cultivatable  soil, 
another  cause,  equally  constant  in  operation,  contin- 
ues to  increase  its  fertility;  the  produce  of  the  min- 
utest |)lant  serves  to  subsist  myriads  of  insects;  after 
a  brief  existence,  these  perish  and  ilecay;  the  de- 
composed particles  greatly  fertilize  the  vegetable 
matter  with  which  they  happen  to  mingle.  The  pe- 
riod at  length  arrives  when  the  timber,  having 
reached  its  highest  measure  of  growth  and  perfec- 
tion, may  be  cut  down,  in  order  that  the  husband- 
man may  enter  upon  the  inheritance  prepared  for 
him  hy  the  han<l  of  the  all-wise  and  all-benevolent 
Author  of  his  existence.  Such  is  the  system  which 
they  that  have  eyes  to  see  may  see.  Plants  which 
appear  worthless  In  themselves — those  lichens,  mo»- 
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in  their pcirer,  by  aiding  all  the  tlilliciiUics  Hliich  sel- 
fish or  malf  volcnl  cliarHcters  might  throw  in  your 
waTj  for  besides  a  reduction  in  tlio  rale  of  Irantiton 
rail-roads,  beyond  all  anticipation;  our  turnpikes  are 
now  so  relieved  Iromheai-y  carriitgc,  that  scveraNf 
them  are  become  reduced  nearly  one-half  in  the 
charge  oftheir  tolls,  (hat  ivhoerer  stirs  a  stage (Vom 
home,  partakes  of  the  universal  benefit. 

In  a  conversation  the  oilier  day  it  was  observed  by 
the  intelligent  Lord  I)"",  I  wish  I  had  a  rail-way 
through  the  centre  of  every  estate  I  have  in  the 
kingdom — there  is  one  comes  through  my  estate 
near  F'",  the  quietness  «ith  which  the  wagons  go, 
and  keeping  steadily  in  one  line,  makes  no  noise  or 
confusion,  and  the  highways  are  in  such  excellent 
condition,  bj  being  freed  of  carrying  and  interrup- 
tion; travelling  on  them  is  most  pleasant  and  agree- 
able." 


The  following  summary  view  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantages which  Railways  possess,  when  compared 
with  Canals,  is  extracted  from  an  able  paper,  origi- 
nally published  in  the  13oston  Patriot,  by  a  writer 
with  the  siijnature  '\Middlesex." 

The  Railway  requires  but  one  third  the  quantity 
of  land  that  is  required  for  a  Canal,  exclusive  of 
ponds,  reservoirs,  and  feeders. 

The  Railway  requires  one  man  and  four  horses  to 
transport  fifty  tons  four  miles  per  hour. 

The  Canal  requires  tivo  men,  one  boy  and  two 
horses  to  transport  thirty  tons  two  miles  per  hour. 

The  Railway  may  be  attended  and  kept  in  repair 
for  one  tenth  that  of  a  Canal. 

Railways  give  the  greatest  possible  facility  to 
travellers.  Canals  retard  them. 

Railways  may  be  easily  passed  in  all  places  re- 
quired. Canals  only  by  bridges. 

Railways  interfere  with  no  water  privileges,  Ca- 
nals destroy  many. 

Railways  are  subject  to  no  interruptions;  except 
by  snow  which  is  easily  removed. 

Canals  are  subject  to  be  interrupted  by  droughts, 
flood,  frosts,  leakages  and  locks. 

Railways  carry  their  freight  to  the  doors  of  the 
warehouses,  Canals  deliver  their  freight  upon  the 
wharf. 

A  Railway  can  be  constructed  for  half  the  cost  of 
a  Canal  per  mile. 

A  Railway  may  be  used  twelve  months  in  a  year, 
a  Canal  but  seven  months. 

The  toll  of  passengers  will  pay  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  a  Railway. 

The  toll  of  passengers  on  a  Canal  is  very  trifling. 
Half  the  common  rales  of  tolls  on  a  Canal  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  transportation 
on  a  Railway,  including  the  toll. 

Mountainous  countries  are  easily  surmounted  by 
Railways,  Canals  can  never  get  over  them. 

Rivers  and  streams  are  much  more  easily  passed 
by  Railways  than  they  can  be  by  Canals. 

Railways  will  ho  the  pride  of  >i"ew  England;  Ihey 
will  unite  its  inhabitants  in  one  common  centre,  con- 
nect them  in  one  common  interest,  and  raise  lliera 
to  eminence  and  glory  by  one  common  operation. 

[JV.  E.  Farmtr. 


Z.ABISS'  BEFARTZVIEPTT. 

THE  MOTHER. 
•  •  •  The  dee|)-loned  clock  strikes  steadily  its 
midnight  warning;  to  Ihc  yet  sleepless  portion  of  man- 
kind. The  wakeful  gambler  chides  his  rafiid  move- 
ments, not,  that  the  lleeling  hours  pass  swiftly  as 
the  future  witnesses  of  mis-spent  lime.  The  guiliy 
conscience  gcadeil  by  busy  memory,  starts  at  the 
solemn  sound,  that  of  time  gone  by,  and  time  to 
come,  when  all  the  hidden  actions  of  mankind  shall 
be  revealed. — The  lonely  bookman,  wrapt  in  studi- 
ous contemplation,  heeds  not  its  striking,  whilst 


merely  care  anil  suhlnry  griff  listen  with  vurieil 
iVplings  lo  the  tolling  of  Ihii  niiilnlght  clock. — The 
anxious  mother  watching  with  tearful  eyes  the  sick- 
ly couch  of  infant  loveliness, — shrinks  at  these  hol- 
low .sounds  which  mark,  in  fancy's  fears,  the  living 
for  the  house  of  death. 

I  saw  her  large  blue  eyes  swell  with  maternal  ten- 
derness, as  she  ga/ed  in  all  the  plenitude  of  a  mo- 
ther's love,  upon  the  painful  countenance  of  her 
silently  imploring  child.  I  saw  her  bursting  bosom 
heave  with  agonizing  fear,  as  she  gently  pressed  its 
little  uutslrelched  hand  bcttvcen  her  own  and  balhiMl 
it  with  her  tears.  I  saw  her  unwearied  care  antici- 
pate her  infant's  wants  untold  by  words,  but  elo- 
quently told  by  an  Infantile  look,  and  intuitively 
comprehended  by  a  Mother's  love;  and  when  her  lit- 
tle sutTerer  slumbered,  I  saw  a  Mother's  care  com- 
mand a  INIother's  grief,  and,  half  respiring,  check 
the  rising  sobbings  of  her  soul,  lest  a  full  sigh  should 
wake  her  sleeping  babe.  It  was  then  that  busy 
memory  gave  to  her  present  pain  a  heightened  an- 
guish, and  shrouded  in  gloomy  bodements  the  en- 
dearing pratlings  of  her  child,  its  smiles  of  timid 
triumph,  as  once  its  loitering  feet  bore  it  from  chair 
lo  chair,  its  suppliant  hands  seeking  maternal  safely, 
when,  like  a  feeble  bird,  the  young  essayist  panted 
to  calm  its  causeless  fears  upon  a  mother's  bosom; 
that  sacred  fountain  for  its  comfort  and  support. 
These,  and  a  thousand  other  fond  endearments, 
ruslicd  on  her  mind,  and  like  a  transient  light  in 
some  dark  solitude,  made  misery  more  poignant. 
The  remembrance  of  hours,  spent  in  the  society  of 
her  child,  gradually  developing  its  bodily  and  men- 
tal powers,  imparted  a  saddened  pleasure  lo  its  ma- 
ternal nurse;  when,  suddenly,  a  feeble  groan  dissol- 
ved her  vision,  for  Ihc  vital  taper  of  her  child  was 
sinking  in  its  socket.  Her  slilled  sighs  now  burst  in 
convulsive  sobbings  from  her  bosom,  whilst  with  un- 
utterable anguish  her  laboring  soul  gave  the  pure 
spirit  of  her  child  to  God. — Hers  was  a  grief,  which 
mothers  only  feel — an  aflllclion,  which  subdued  her 
patient  nature  more  than  the  agonizing  throes,  which 
gave  a  mortal  existence  to  her  infant. — I  sincerely 
participated  in  her  afflictions,  and  was  silent  in  this 
scene  of  woe,  as  I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  sa- 
cred tribute  of  her  grief,  or  unclasp  that  firm  em- 
brace, which  pressed  a  lifeless  infant  lo  a  Mother's 
bosom,  for  soon  it  would  be  cradled  in  its  coffin,  and 
hushed  in  the  lonely  mansion  of  the  grave,  over 
which  the  winds  of  winter  would  howl  Its  lullaby.  I 
thought  as  I  witnessed  her  conllicting  feeling,  how 
kindly  Providence  had  implanted  in  a  mother's  bo- 
som, that  persevering  love,  which  enabled  her  lo 
bear  with  unrepining  fortitude,  the  varied  cares  con- 
nected with  our  childhood, — and,  that  those  men 
are  monstrous,  who  repay  with  coM  Indifference  the 
affectionate  solicitude,  that  guarded  their  years  of 
helpless  Infancy:  I  felt  a  glow  within  my  bosom,  a 
filial  offering  to  the  memory  of  my  Mother,  with  a 
repentant  sigh,  lest  my  thoughtless  boyhood  may 
have  given  her  pain  unconscious  of  the  sacred  debt 
of  gratitude,  due  to  the  feelings  of  a  Parent. 

[^r.  B.  Couritr. 


PETER  PINDAR. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOl.  BOV  LEARNING  LATIN. 

When  this  eccentric  genius  was  at  Truro  School, 
he  bad  given  lo  him,  by  Dr.  Polwhele,  well  known 
by  his  various  publicalions,  (he  following  beautiful 
Latin  Epigram  upon  Sleep,  to  translate  into  Eng- 
lish, as  an  evening  exercise: 

"Somne  levis  qiianqiiam  certissinia  mortis  imago 
Consorleui  cupio  tc  l.inien  esse  lori; 
Almaquies,  oplala  veni;  nam,  sic  sine  vita 
Vivcre,  quam  suave  est;  sic,  sine  mortc,  mori." 
In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  produced  the  following  version: 
"Come  gentle  sleep,  attend  thy  votary's  prayer, 
And,  tho'  Death's  image,  lo  my  couch  repair: 
How  sweet,  tho'  lifeless,  yet  with  life  to  lie. 
And  without  dying,  oh  how  sweet  to  die!" 


sroRTix«ro  ozizo. 


GRAND  TROTTING  MATCH. 
A  trolling  match,  which  excited  conhiderable  in- 
terest, look  place  on  'I'htrsday  on  the  liridgeton 
road,  between  a  roan  horse,  Ihe  properly  of  a  well 
known  sporting  character,  residing  in  Ihe  Kent-road, 
and  a  brown  horse,  said  lo  be  an  American,  four- 
teen hands  hiKh,the  properly  of  a  gentleman  resi- 
ding at  Deplford.  'I'he  distance  to  be  performed 
was  fifty  miles,  and  Ihe  amount  of  Ihe  stakes  50J.  a 
side.  The  match  was  made  suddenly,  at  Ihe  Green 
Man,  in  Ihe  Kent-road,  a  short  tlnic  back,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  roan  horse  should  be  driven  by 
a  Mr.  B.,  in  the  same  match  cart  in  which  Ihe  2>1 
miles  were  recently  performed  in  two  hours,  over 
Sunhury  Common;  while  Ihe  Deplford  gentleman 
should  drive  his  horse  in  a  light  gig  then  standing 
at  Ihe  door,  and  nearly  double  the  weight  of  the 
match-cart.  At  first,  such  was  Ihe  confidence  in  Ihe 
roan  horse,  that  sixty  lo  forty  was  freely  offered  in 
his  behalf;  but  a  whisper  having  gone  forth  that  the 
brown  horse  was  an  "out-andouter,"  betting  fell 
off,  and  little  or  nothing  was  done,  Ihe  backers  of 
the  roan  horse  apprehending  that  they  had  "caught 
a  tarlar,"  and  Ihe  owner  of  the  brown  horse  feeling 
no  inclination  lo  "lake  the  lead"  in  laying  odds, 
however  anxious  he  might  be  "lo  take  Ihe  lead"  in 
Ihe  match.  On  Wednesday  evening  both  horses 
were  on  the  road,  It  having  been  agreed  that  the 
start  should  take  place  from  the  eleventh  mile-stone 
beyond  Croydon,  to  Ihe  thirty-sixth  mile-stone  on 
Ihe  Hlxted-road,  towards  Brighton,  and  back,  ma- 
king Ihe  fifty  miles.  The  roan  horse  was  lodged  for 
the  night  at  Mr.  Pearce's,  at  Smilham-bottom;  while 
the  brown  horse  was  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Derby  Arms,  at  Croydon,  where  his  owner  look 
up  his  quarters.  Eight  o'clock  a.  m.  was  appointed 
for  the  start,  and  at  that  lime  bolh  horses,  in  their 
respective  machines,  appeared  at  Ihe  given  spot, 
attended  by  their  respective  umpires;  Mr.  Morton, 
jun.,  of  the  Derby  Arms,  who  had  horses  placed  on 
Ihe  road,  acting  for  Ihe  owner  of  Ihe  brown  horse, 
and  a  gentleman,  whose  name  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain, acting  for  the  roan  horse.  On  comparing  the 
horses  as  well  as  Ihe  machines,  and  we  might  add  the 
drivers  (we  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  owner  of  the 
brown  horse),  every  thing  seemed  in  favour  of  Ihe 
roan,  which  was  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  in  fine 
condition.  The  driver,  Mr.  B.,  was  clad  in  a  short 
jacket  for  the  occasion,  and  the  machine  and  har- 
ness were  of  Ihe  lightest  description,  weighing  al- 
together little  more  than  one  hundred  weight.  The 
brown  horse,  on  Ihe  contrary,  had  a  sluggish  ap- 
pearance; and  his  owner,  by  whom  he  was  driven, 
came  to  the  ground  with  his  groom  beside  him,  in 
his  machine,  which  was  little,  of  any  thing,  short  of 
two  hundred  weight,  dressed  in  ordinary  attire,  ra- 
ther as  if  he  were  going  on  a  common-place  jour- 
ney than  if  a  trial  of  speed  were  in  contemplation. 
By  some  persuasion  he  divested  himself  of  his  great 
coat  and  cloak,  and  at  ei^ht  minutes  after  eight 
o'clock  Ihe  word  "start"  was  given — the  roan  horse 
taking  Ihe  lead  at  a  spanking  pace,  and  Ihe  brown 
horse  close  In  his  wake,  evidently  waiting  upon  biro. 
At  this  lime  a  mizzling  rain  had  commenced,  which 
increased  throughout  the  day,  and  continued  lo  fall 
without  intermission  till  long  after  the  match  was 
concluded.  Independent  of  Ihe  umpires,  several 
horsemen  accompanied  Ihe  charioteers;  and  In  view- 
ing the  latter,  it  was  impossible  not  lo  give  Ihe  palm, 
in  point  of  appearance  to  Ihe  general  "set  out"  of 
the  roan  horse.    On  close  investigation,  however. 
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the  good  judges  could  not  nilhliold  Iheir  approba- 
tion of  the  style  in  which  (he  brown  horse  did  his 
work;  and  allhout!h  there  was  somolhiiig  eccentric 
in  the  manner  of  his  driver,  still  it  was  manifest  he 
was  alive  to  the  arduous  task  he  had  to  perform. 
He  patiently  followed  the  roan,  but  it  was  clear  with 
diflRculty  held  in  his  prad,  which  pulled  with  almost 
irresistible  force,  although  withheld  by  a  double 
power  on  his  reins  from  a  spring  loop  li.\ed  to  the 
shafts.  It  had  been  resolved  to  try  llie  pluck  ol  the 
brown  horse  at  starting,  and  therefore  the  pace 
was  severe.  Notwithstanding  the  state  of  the  roads, 
which  were  sandy  and  hilly,  and  rendered  more 
than  usually  heavy  by  the  falling  rain,  the  first  eight 
miles  were  done  in  39  minutes— and  in  01  minutes 
twelve  miles  and  a  half  were  coniplcled.  At  this 
rale  both  horses  continued  to  the  dlilh  mile  stone, 
completing  their  25  miles  in  one  hour  and  tifty-four 
minutes.  The  roan  horse  first  made  the  turn,  and 
appeared  rather  fagged  from  the  pace  at  which  he 
Lad  been  driven;  his  driver,  however,  was  fresh,  al- 
though drenched  to  the  skin  with  the  rain.  The 
brown  horse  was  also  fresh,  and  pulled  with  unaba- 
ted force,  evidently  exhausting  his  driver,  by  the 
effort  which  was  nc'^sary  to  keep  him  in.  They 
now  both  slackened  pace,  and  appeared  desirous  of 
pulling  up.  The  driver  of  the  brown  horse  seeing 
his  opponent  lessen  his  pace,  pushed  forward  and 
took  the  lead  about  Hand-cross  {iSi  miles  from 
London),  after  which  he  pulled  up,  his  example  be- 
ing followed  by  the  roan  horse,  which  was  stopped 
likewise,  and  had  some  gruel.  The  brown  horse 
look  a  little  water,  and  was  sponged  ellectually  by 
Mr.  Moreton,  while  his  driver  was  relieshed  by  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water,  which,  from  the  contin- 
ued rain,  added  to  the  press  on  his  reins,  became 
absolutely  necessary.  About  five  njiiiutes  were 
occupied  in  this  manner,  when  the  brown  horse 
was  again  started  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  roan.  The  brown  horse  hav- 
ing got  the  lead,  however,  kept  il  at  a  steady  rate, 
and  would  not  let  the  roan  pass.  Indeed,  we  should 
say,  the  brown  horse  was  iirRtd  to  unnecessary 
speed,  from  a  false  alarm  which  was  occasionally 
given  to  the  driver  that  his  opponent  was  close  be- 
hind; when,  in  fact,  he  was  not  within  some  distance 
of  his  wheels. 

On  coming  up  Ued  hill,  the  roan  was  dead  beat, 
and  the  brown   horse  pursued  his  course,  evidently 
fatigued,  tu  the  end  of  his  journey,  at  about  the  rate 
of   seven    miles    an    hour— finally    perfornjing    the 
whole  fifty  nidis  wilhout  drawing  bit,  in  the  unpre- 
cedented lime  of  four  houis  and  some  seconds  less 
than  Iwcniy-onc  minutes,  amidst  the  cheers  of  his 
friends.     Hisowtier  was  a  good  deal  exhausted  from 
fatigue  in  curbing  his  horse,  as  well  as  from  the  se 
verity  of  the  weather,  but  he  was  still  in  good  spir- 
its; and,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friends,  to  avoid 
wrangle,  turned  his  horse  round,  and  went  back    lo 
the  eleventh  milestone,  alter  having  passed  il  sev 
eral  yards.     The  burse  had  manileslly  done  enough; 
but  still  he  went  «i.l.  firmness,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly walked  lo  the  Derby  Arms,  a  distance  of  nearly 
two  miles,  where  he  was  bled,  had  some  warm  gru- 
el, and  in  a  short   lime,  like  Ricliurd,  was  "himself 
again,"  eating  his  hay   with  a  good  appetite.     His 
owner  was  driven  home  in  a  gig,  and  having  chang- 
ed his  dress,  being  drenched  to  the  skin,  appeared 
highly  elated  bv  his  success.     'I'lie  roan   horse  was 
so  completely  knocked  up.  that  for  the  latter  part  of 
the  journey  he  could  not  be  got  out  of  a  walk,  and 
was  pulled  u|)  at  Sniilham  Ilollom,  two  miles   from 
the  winning  goal,  where  he  was  al-o  bled,  and  every 
attention  paid  to  his  condition.     Mr.  B,  his  driver, 
was  "hard  up,"  but  with   proper  restorative   was 
soon   "all  ri«hl."     It  was  considered   by   the  best 
judges,  of  whom  there  were  many  on  the  road,  that 
had  the  brown  horse  been  in  a  lighter  machine,  and 
in  proper  comliliun,  for  he  had   had  no  training,  he 
would,  on  a  more  favourable  road,  have  performed 


the  distance  in  four  hours — thus  far  eclipsing  any 
attempt  of  a  similar  nature.  Great  praise  is  due  to 
the  skill  and  attention  of  Mr.  Moreton,  jiin.  on  the 
road,  who,  with  proper  changes,  rode  the  whole 
distance,  and  never  neglected  either  horse  or  dri- 
ver. Had  the  qualities  of  the  brown  horse  been 
kept  more  secret,  or  had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  "knowing  ones,"  he  would  have  proved  a  mine 
of  wealth.  The  hands  of  his  driver  were  dreadful- 
fully  blistered  froui  his  efforts,  in  spite  of  the  double 
purchase,  to  hold  hitu  in,  at  Ihe  commenceaieni  of 
the  journey.  The  roan  horse  broke  once,  soon  after 
the  turn  of  Ihe  twenty-five  miles,  and  was  backed  lo 
Ihe  S[)ot  where  the  break  commenced.  There  was 
no  dispute  throughout,  and  the  losing  party  submit- 
ted without  grumbling — upon  the  whole  congratu- 
lating themselves  it  was  no  worse.  Part  of  the  road, 
our  readers  are  aware,  especially  up  Red  hill,  was 
very  heavy  and  sandy,  and  il  was  here  the  roan 
horse  suddenly  fell  off  to  a  walk,  although  in  com- 
ing down  the  hill  he  came  away  at  thirteen  miles  an 
hour. 

Grand  Trotting  Match. — The  final  deposit 
for  the  match  against  lime,  to  trot  forty  miles,  in 
ihree  hours,  is  lo  be  made  good  on  Tuesday  nexl, 
at  Mr.  Pledger's,  ISloorgate,  after  a  sporting  "tuck- 
out."  All  the  amateurs  of  "fast  going"  in  the  Me- 
tropolis are  expected  to  be  present,  and  long  odds 
are  expected  lo  be  laid  against  the  performance. 

A  grand  trotting  match  »vas  made  for  Ihree  hun- 
dred pounds  aside,  horse  against  horse,  lo  come  ofl, 
at  Is'ewmarket,  in  the  course  of  the  week.  The 
distance  tivelve  miles.  Unc  of  the  horses  has  been 
training  at  Smitham-boltom. 

It  is  said,  that  the  great  match  to  York,  for  2,000 
guineas,  is  undertaken  by  Mr.  Ridsdale,  who  will 
ride  himself.  It  is  also  said,  that  he  w  ill  have  about 
forty  horses.     The  match  comes  off  in  April. 


xyExscEXiiiAvrEOus. 


CARRIAGE  WHEELS. 

F.xlruct  from  the  description  of  an  improvement  iu 
four  wheel  Carriuaes,  as  patented  by  Theodore 
Brooks  and  Daniel  W.  Eames,  cf  Rutland,  Jeffcr- 
ilia  County,  A'cw  York,  December  6th,  1828. 
The  improvement  consists  in  suspending  the  body 
of  the  carriage  below  the  axletree,  and  as  near  Ihe 
ground  as  the  stale  of  the  roads  will  ailmil  of.  The 
wheels,  axlelrces,  and  |>ole  to  be  made  in  common 
fuiin.  Then  a  frame  work,  composed  "of  Ihree  sills, 
with  slats  or  cross-bars  of  sutiicient  length  and 
« iillh  lo  contain  such  load  as  Ihe  carriage  is  intend- 
ed for  conveying,  is  lo  be  bolted  firm  to  the  under 
side  of  tl^e  hind  axletree;  the  middle  sill  which 
iiiiist  be  sufficiently  large  to  sustain  Ihe  whole  load, 
extends  forward  of  Ihe  forward  cross  sill  far 
enough  to  admit  Ihe  wheel  to  turn  lo  the  centre  of 
the  body,  and  is  attached  to  Ihe  forward  axletree  by 
the  ring  boll  being  fastened  thereto  in  the  form  of 
a  snibill,  and  keyed  or  screwed  on  Ihe  upper  side  of 
the  axletree — Ihe  lower  side  of  this  frame  should 
be  boarded  or  planked,  so  as  to  prevent  injury 
ulien  running  aground.  'I'his  frame  supplies  Ihe 
place  of  reaches,  and  on  which  such  box  or  body 
may  be  erected  as  convenience  requires.  For  the 
convenience  of  loading  stone  or  other  heavy  arti- 
cles, a  pole  of  sufficient  size  is  lo  be  fastened  with 
a  snibill  lo  each  corner  of  Ihe  body  or  frame,  and 
rising  seven  or  eight  feel,  and  fastened  near  to- 
ijether  at  the  lop,  where  a  (lully  block  is  to  be 
hung,  Ihe  fall  rope,  winding  on  a  horizontal  shaft 
hong  on  the  two  forward  poles,  and  turned  with 
a  crank. 


METEOROLOGY. 


THE  SILK  TRADE  OK  ENGLAND. 

Considerable  negotiations  have  been  carrying  on 
of  late  between  the  silk  manufacturers,  (particular- 
ly those  of  the  metropolis,)  and  the  Hoard  of  Trade, 
at  Whitehall,  upon  the  depressed  stale  of  Iheir  man- 
ufacture, owing,  as  they  say,  lo  Ihe  new  measures 
of  Mr.  if  uskisson.  The  subject  is,  we  know,  a 
complicated  one;  and  we  prefer  giving  to  our  read- 
ers the  means  of  forming  their  own  judgment,  upon 
a  perusal  of  facts,  than  of  leading  them  to  any  par- 
ticular conclusions  from  mere  speculative  or  theo- 
retical arguments.  The  value  of  nianufaclurid 
silk  exported  in  Ihe  year  1823,  Ihe  year  before  the 
change  of  system,  was  181,000/.;  il  fell  progressive- 
ly—in  1824, lo  150,000/.;  in  1825,  lo  JaO.dOU/,;  in 
182(j  (after  Ihe  panic,)  lOti.OOd/.;  in  1827,  it  rose  lo 
If) 1, 000/.,  just  20,000/.  short  of  the  year  ls2J  The 
increase  in  Ihe  importation  u(  raw  silk,  entered  for 
home  consumption,  during  Ihe  years  above  referred 
to,  was  as  follows,  taken  in  pounds,  and  in  round 
numbers: 

1823  (before  the  change)  -        /2.-132,000 

182.1  (year  of  the  change)  -         .S,99J,00O 

1^25  (year  of  cotton  bubble)     -         3,389.0(10 

I82G  (year  of  universal  re-aclion)      2,211,000 

18i7   (year  of  recovery)     '         -  •1.20!),000 

Now,  compare  the  quantity  entered  last  year  for 

home  consum|)tion,  with  that  of  the  year  before  the 

new  law  look  place,  and  see  what  is  the  di/lerence 

ill  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  nexl  in  pounds  sterling; 

The  increase  in  pounds  of  raw  silk  is  above  1 ,77l),0(ill. 

Taking  each  pound  of  raw  silk  at  Itis.,  will  give  us, 

for  the   increased  value  of  the   raw  material  only, 

imported  for  home  consumption,  above  1, '100,000/. 

[Loulon  yapcr. 


Sandy  Sirring,  Montgomery  county,  Md.  \ 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esu.  -        Jantutry  S,  1829.      \ 

Sir, — Enclosed  are  two  fables  of  Ihe  mean  tem- 
perature of  water  and  air,  taken  at  this  place  for 
December,  1B28.  In  Ihe  observations  on  water,  I 
have  used  Ihe  same  series  of  wells  and  fountains 
(omitting  two  wells,)  from  which  my  former  tables 
were  constructed- 

Table  No.  1; 

Of  Ihe  temperature  of  Springs  and  Wells  in  the  vi- 
cinity of,  and  including  Sandy  Spring,  &c-  (See 
American  Farmer,  No.  40,  vol-  10,  p.  318.) 
Sandy  Spring,  on  Ihe  farm  of  Edwd.  Slabler,  .52" 
Spring  on  do. 

Do.  do. 

Caleb  Bentley's  spring, 
Wm-  Henry  Slabler's  well, 
James  P-  Slabler's  well, 
Roger  Brooke's  well, 
Do.  spring. 

Do.  spring. 

Do-  spring, 

Hannah  Brigg's  well, 
Mahlon  Chaudlee's  spring. 
Do-  spring, 

Wm-  Darby's  spring, 
Edwaril  Porter's  spiing, 
Basil  Brookt's  well, 


do.  No- 

2. 

53 

do-  No. 

3. 

5i 

54) 

52 

51 

47 

No-  1 , 

504 

No.  2, 

49 

No.  3, 

53 

49 

No-  1, 

53i 

No.  2, 

54 
4d 
52* 
45 

Mean, 


63.i)f> 


Remarks. — The  lenipcralure  of  the  fountains 
and  wells  in  the  preceding  table,  was  observed  on 
January  Isl  and  3d.  The  mean  aerial  temperature 
of  the  former  day  37.6(3",  and  of  the  latter  151' 
Fahrenheit.  The  mean  temperature  of  both  days, 
and  that  of  the  2d,  all  taken  together,  27.22'^.  The 
result  giving  a  depression  in  the  mean  aquatic  tem- 
perature for  Ihe  month  of  December,  below  that  of 
November,  of  1  and  2  3".  On  the  2d,  was  a  fall  of 
snow  five  inches  in  depth. 


No.  ■»«.— Via.  10.1 
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tea,  heallis.  rrriu,  furie,  l.ii.irs  hipI  brogois,  in 
»»tich  tconumist$.  ruraooth,  [Mrci-iTe  only  Ibe  »)in- 
bols  of  eliTiml  barn-imcs*— are  so  iimiiy  inttru- 
nicnls  cin|ilojod  by  I'crlccl  Wisilom  in  fcrlililing 
iic»v  disiiii-ls  for  tbe  occupation  of  future  genera- 
alions  of  mankind.    ^  [(iitarUrly  Ktritm. 


BRIGIITOirtArrLE  MARKET. 

We  bave   received   from  an  obligint;  correspon 

dent, Uie  fulloninK  view  of  Ibis  i;rc;il  market, frooi 

Ibe  i9th  Sk-ptember,  to  Ibe  1st  of  December.         ^ 

SOLD    \r  BRIGHTON.  ^ 

18-28.  CallU  &/ief/i  Swine 

September  '29,  1750  -1000  lOOO 

October         6,  1374  Ai^l  Mil 

13,  16G0  20t)>  200 

"               20,  1500  -1000  400 

27,  2300  5172  100 

November     3,  3054  4400  4000 

<«                10,  3008  4500  600 

"               17,  3500  4000  7110 

"               24,  2200  3000  1000 

December     1,  1200  4000  90U 


812; 


21,546  39,391 

AGGREGATES. 

Sl,546  Cattle,  average  value    $25  each,    $538,950 

39,391  Sbeep,        "         "         $1,50  do.         59,086 

8,127  S»Tine,        "         "         $4,00  do.         32,508 


69,064 


Total 


630,544 


Our  correspondent  adds, — "The  cattle  have  been 
unusually  lart(e  and  good,  exceeding  that  of  any  for- 
mer season."  [Boston  Cent. 


nrK'scting  their  otvn  pruvviider  fur  the  sake  of 
driving  the  inferior  fiuiii  theirs.  This  is,  iiiurh 
oflcncr  than  suspKClcd,  the  chief  ruaHun  of  tiiat 
dill'erence  in  a  lot  of  bfasls,  after  a  winter's  keep. 
It  is  likewise,  he  says,  a  very  common  and  very 
^llalllcful  sight,  in  a  ilairy  of  cows,  to  sse  several 
uf  them  ^urcd  and  wounded  in  a  dozen  placer, 
nifroly  from  llie  inaltcniioii  of  the  owner,  and  llic 
neglect  of  clippinp;  Ibe  horns  of  IIiomC  that  bull. — 
The  weaker  animals  should  be  kept  apart;  and  in 
crib  feeding  in  the  yard,  it  is  a  good  method  to  tie 
up  the  master  beasts  at  Iheir  meals 

Ur.  Deane  says,  "tlipro  should  be  more  yards  than 
one  to  a  barn,  where  divers  sorts  of  cattle  are  kept. 
Tbe  sheep  should  have  a  yard  by  themselves  at 
least;  and  the  young  slock  another,  that  they  may 
ba  wholly  confined  to  such  fodder  as  tbe  farmer  can 
atTord  llieni." 


.Sm, 


SEED. 

Iff./   ChtUer,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1829. 


POTATOES. 
.Vode  of  growing  early  Potatoes  in  the  JVorth  of  Lan- 
coihire. 
Put  the  potatoes  in  a  room,  or  other  convenient 
warm  place;  about  the  2d  of  February,  cover  tl/em 
with  a  woollen  cloth  for  about  four  weeks,  then  lake 
it  off,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  make  tbe  surouts 
much  stronger.  Towards  tbe  latter  end  of  March 
set  them,  covering  tbe  sprouts  about  two  inches 
deep-  If  the  sprouts  be  about  two  incbes  long 
when  set,  tbe  potatoes  will  be  ready  in  seven  or 
eight  weeks  afterwards.  A  gentleman  who  bad  a 
green-house,  adopted  the  following  plao:  He  placed 
the  potatoes  in  tbe  green-bouse  in  (urf  mould  or 
peal  earth,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  kept 
them  well  moistened  with  water;  he  planted  them  in 
the  open  air  about  the  end  of  March,  on  a  warm 
border,  leaving  about  half  an  inch  of  tbe  points  of 
the  sprouts  above  the  ground,  and  protected  them 
during  nit;bts  by  coverings  of  mats.  By  this  plan 
be  was  able  to  have  new  potatoes  about  tbe  begin- 
ning of  May.  It  is  considered  a  very  material 
thing  to  get  tbe  potatoes  well  sprouted  before  tbey 
are  planted. 


FEEDING  CATTLE. 

An  English  writer  observes,  that  two  great  points 
in  feeding  cattle  are  regularity  and  a  particular  care 
ef  the  weaker  individuals.  On  this  last  account 
there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  trough  or  rack  room, 
that  too  many  may  not  feed  together;  in  which 
very  common  case  Ibe  weaker  are  not  only  tram- 
pled down  by  the  stronger,  but  they  are  worried, 
and  become  cowed  and  spiritless;  than  which  there 
cannot  be  a  more  unfavourable  state  for  thrift;  be- 
sides, these  are  ever  compelled  to  shift  with  the 
worst  of  the  fodder.  This  domineering  spirit  is  so 
remarkably  prevalent  among  horned  cattle,  that  the 
writer  has  a  hundred  times  observed  tbe  master 
beasts  running  from  crib  to  crib,  and  absolutely 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN— FEBRUARY. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  due  to  the  kitchen 
garden  this  month,  it  being  the  commencement  of 
the  early  efTorts  of  vegetation.  Preparation  must 
be  made  of  all  vacant  ground,  by  dunging,  dig- 
ging, and  trenching  it;  and  making  it  in  proper  or- 
der, ready  for  sowing  and  planting  with  early  and 
main  crops;  not  only  for  the  succeeding  months, 
but  the  general  supply  of  the  year.  Dung  and  ma- 
nure those  parts  of  the  ground  most  wanting,  and 
for  particular  crops;  such  as  cabbages,  cauliflow- 
ers, onions,  leeks,  artichokes,  asparagus,  and  other 
principal  articles. 

Sow  early  crops  on  south  borders,  and  some  main 
crops  in  the  open  quarters,  such  as  radishes,  peas, 
beans,  spinach  lettuce,  onions,  leeks,  cabbages, 
carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  coleworts,  savoys,  brocoli, 
small  sallading,  parsley,  chervil,  borage,  fennel, 
dill,  marigolds,  burnet,  clary,  angelica,  corn-sallad, 
cresses,  mustard,  rape,  8i.c. 

Sow  full  crops  of  peas  at  the  beginning  and  to- 
wards tbe  latter  end  of  tbe  month,  of  the  best 
bearers,  and  such  as  are  most  esteemed.  Also 
beans  of  ditferent  sorts,  in  rows,  a  yard  distant 
from  each  other.  Sow  cauliQuwer  seeds  in  a  hot- 
bed, or  in  a  warm  border,  or  under  a  frame,  to 
plant  out  in  April  or  May,  to  succeed  the  winter 
plants: 

If  the  weather  is  mild,  begin  sowing  the  first 
main  crop  of  carrots  in  an  open  situation,  in  light 
rich  ground,  trenched  two  spades  deep,  scatter  the 
seed  moderately  thin,  and  rake  it  in  regularly. 
Sow  also  parsnips,  onions,  leeks,  beet,  and  spinach. 

Transplant  some  of  tbe  strongest  cabbage-plants 
into  an  open  quarter  of  good  ground,  in  rows,  one, 
two,  and  three  feet  distant,  to  cut  young,  and  at 
half  and  full  growth.  Plant  cabbage  plants  of  the 
sugar  loaf  and  early  kinds,  in  rows  a  foot  distant. 
Also  Jerusalem  artichokes  in  open  ground,  by  cut- 
tings of  tbe  roots,  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half 
asunder. 

Some  parsley  for  a  main  crop,  both  of  tbe  plain 
and  curled  leaved  sorts,  either  in  a  single  drill, 
along  the  edge  of  borders  or  quarters,  or  in  contin- 
ued drills  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder.  Sow  fen- 
nel either  in  drills  a  foot  distance,  or  on  the  sur- 
face, and  rake  it  in  even,  both  for  transplanting, 
and  to  remain  where  sowed. 

In  order  to  produce  sprouts,  plant  stalks  of  cab- 
bage, savoys,  purple  brocoli,  and  others  of  the  cab- 
bane  tribe. 

Give  air  to  plants  in  hot-beds,  as  also  to  those 
under  frames  and  glasses,  by  either  tilling  the 
glasses  two  or  three  inches,  or  on  mid  dry  days, 
drawing  them  up  or  down  half  way,  or  occasionally 
remove  them  entirely;  but  put  them  on  again  to 
wards  night. 


In  compliance  Vilb  your  reqiicsl,  and  as  in  dutr 
bound,  I  now  report  to  you  the  result  of  my  trials 
of  the  leedt  yuu  favoured  me  with  the  past  season. 
Having  been  in  a  good  degree  nnlu-ipated  by  the 
communication  of  your  corri'ipundr.nt  at  Coluiubia, 
in  Ibis  state,  (published  in  tlie  American  Fanner  of 
the  'J  lib  OelobiT  lasl.)  I  shall  lie  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble. The  Spniiiilt  JJritna  and  Hiiuiiun  Peas  did 
well,  and  proved  to  be  uf  good  ipiality;  though  I 
am  not  aware  lli:il  they  are  supeiiur  to  liic  varieties 
in  common  use  with  us.  'I'he  »Vu;iAin  Cotton  seeds 
were  planted  on  tbe  2  lib  of  April.  Several  of  Iheiu 
vegetated,  and  before  frost  I  b;id  a  number  of  good 
bolls,  or  capsules,  suiricicntly  matured.  So  large  a 
portion  of  them,  however,  were  caught  in  a  green 
state  by  tbe  frost,  that  I  duubt  nbetbcr  the  plant 
can  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  this  region.  It 
would  at  least  r>-quire  a  considerable  time  before  it 
would  he  sufliciently  acclimated  tu  become  profita- 
ble. My  trials  of  the  Quinar  seeds,  from  Peru, 
were  equally  unsuccessful  as  thdse  of  your  Cohim- 
binn  correspondent  above  mentioned.  I  regretted 
this  the  more,  as  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  bo- 
tanical characters  of  the  plant.  Should  you  obtain 
a  further  supply  from  any  source,  I  should  be  glad 
lo  repeat  the  attempt  to  cultivate  it.  Not  one  of 
the  seeds  vegetated,  although  several  of  my  friends, 
as  well  as  myself,  tried  them  in  various  ways. 

'I'he  .Alfalfa  seeds,  from  V  alparaiso,  which  Com. 
Jones  seemed  to  think  might  be  the  Trifoliuin  uL- 
pestre,  or  narrow-leaved  trefoil,  is  nothing  more 
than  tbe  common  lucerne,  or  Medica^o  tativa.  It 
succeeded  very  well,  but  is  not  likely  to  supplant 
the  red  clover,  among  our  farmers.  One  objection 
to  the  culture  of  it  is,  that  it  rarely  perfects  its 
seeds  in  this  region.  As  to  its  value  in  ssih'ng, sug- 
gested l)y  you,  however  advantageous  that  practice 
may  be  in  certain  cases,  I  incline  to  think  it  will 
rarely  be  adopted  to  any  extent  by  the  farmers 
here.  They  prefer  to  have  their  cattle  in  tbe  fields, 
where  they  can  select  the  herbage  for  themselves, 
in  all  its  alluring  freshness.  The  saving  of  labour 
is  also  a  material  object  on  our  farms,  where  there 
is  so  much  to  be  done,  and  frequently  none  but  the 
farmer  and  his  sons  to  do  it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obed'f, 
J.  S.  Skiknbr,  Es<i,  VV.  D. 


THE  ROSE. 
A  monograph  of  the  Rose  tribe  has  just  appear- 
ed in  Paris,  its  disposition  follows  the  method  of 
our  celebrated  botanist  Lindley,  and  indicates  not 
only  the  habitation  of  the  difTerent  species,  but  the 
periods  at  which  they  were  respectively  introduced 
into  French  and  English  gardens.  The  author,  .M. 
Desportes,  reduces  to  eleven  genera  the  seventy-nine 
species  of  Rose  that  have  been  hitherto  recognized, 
throwing  into  an  appendix  eleven  doubtful  ones  with 
their  several  varieties.  There  are  2533  varieties 
acknowledged  to  exist,  of  which  18  belong  to  the 
>loss  Rose,  20  to  tbe  Dog  Rose,  and  1815  to  the 
Province:  so  that  its  varieties  alone  are  sufficient  to 
stock  the  largest  garden. 


Means  or  Destroyiko  Wire  Worms. 

In  an  article  in  the  third  number  of  tbe  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  on  saltpetre  as  manure,  it 
is  stated  that  "H.  Crabb,  Esq.  of  Temple  Dinsley, 
has  sown  it  with  advantage,  as  late  as  May.  On 
one  occasion,  it  bad  a  remarkable  effect  in  killing 
wire  worms;  the  barley  was  looking  badly,  and 
within  a  few  days  after  top  dressing  with  saltpetre, 
a  shower  came,  and  tbe  wire  worms  died."  These 
reptiles  are  great  enemies  to  tbe  florist,  rapidly  de- 
stroying bis  carnation  and  pink  plaoti. 
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B.URAI.  ECOJVOIiaV. 

ON  KEEPIiNG  ACCOUNTS. 

Mr.  Sinner,  January  2J,  1829. 

Seated  by  a  snug  country  fire,  surrounJed  by  all 
my  children,  except  two,  who  are  on  their  studies 
from  home;  my  wife  with  her  usual  industry  wind- 
ing yarn  of  superior  colours,  to  make  a  carpet  to 
exhibit  at  our  next  cattle  show;  one  daughter  ma- 
king rae  shirts,  another  alternately  spinning  on  a 
patent  yanUce  wheel,  and  leaching  my  two  young- 
est daughters  music,  (being  detained  from  school 
by  the  snow,  which  is  fast  falling,)  and  no  compa- 
ny, your  valuable  paper,  of  December  iii,  was  pick- 
ed up.  After  amusing  myself  with  sweet  potatoes, 
kitchen  gardens,  grapes,  fruit  trees,  matrimonial 
rule,  hounds,  and  horse  racing,  I  found  you  "on 
board  the  magnificent  steam  boat  Independence," 
contemplating,  (as  you  usually  do)  on  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  farmers — I  must  stop, 
my  attention  is  this  moment  called  to  the  window, 
through  which  I  sec  a  sleigh  gliding  through  the 
deep  snow,  with  some  of  ray  young  neighbours, 
anil  you  know  we  Warylanders  are  fond  of  com- 
pany. 

January  C— We  have  had  eorac  fine  sleighing, 
which  is  unusual,  (and  again  without  company)  I 
have  taken  my  elbow  chair,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  premium  oU'ered,  as  I  have  a  regular 
tile  of  your  valuable  Farmer  from  its  commence- 
ment, also  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  Society,  but  to  correct  your 
ideas  relative  to  the  neglect  of  farmers.  I  know 
.several  in  my  neighbourhood  who  keep  regular  oc- 
currences of  the  year;  and  have  the  pleasure  to 
slate  that  1  am  one  who  do  it.  I  can  for  nearly 
thirty  years  past,  tell  on  what  day  of  the  year, 
month,  or  week,  we  had  a  snow,  or  hard  wind,  or 
rain;  whether  cold,  or  warm,  wet  or  dry;  what  my 
negroes  were  engaged  in,  whether  ploughing,  hoe- 
ing, seeding,  cutting  or  mowing;  the  number  of 
loads  of  manure  out  each  year,  what  kind,  where 
tleposited,  the  quantity  of  wheat  seeded,  sent  to 
market,  or  made  use  of  in  the  family,  and  the  price; 
the  ipiantily  of  corn  and  rye  made,  the  number  of 
hogs  killed,  their  weights,  how  much  used  in  tlie 
family,  (juanlily  sold,  and  to  whom;  of  my  mutton 
raised  and  killed,  (here  permit  me  to  remark  I  sold 
one  to  a  friend,  who  sent  it  to  your  city  a  short 
time  since,  weighing  10-1  lbs.  clear  of  the  head  and 
feel,  out  of  which  1  obtained  I3j  lbs.  of  rendered 
^n<  tullotc,  fed  on  grass  alone.)  1  have  never  ob- 
served the  quantity  of  poultry  raised  or  sold,  or 
how  much  butter  is  made,  or  milk  produced,  but 
perhaps  my  good  wife  could  do  that  by  a  reference 
to  her  book.  I  accidentally  heard  her  say  a  few 
liays  past,  she  had  raised  150  geese,  and  much  lo 
my  mortification  a  short  time  (last,  I  counted  lij 
turkeys  preying  on  my  wheat  field.  As  lo  my  ac- 
counts, I  keep  a  day  book  anil  ledger,  also  a  cash 
book,  by  which  I  can  tell  every  dollar  I  have  re- 
ceived, from  whom,  anil  for  what,  all  that  has  been 
paid,  for  what,  and  to  whom.  Now,  sir,  notwilh- 
staniling  all  this  precaution,  and  frcipieiitly  cover- 
ing from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  ami  llfly  acres 
of  land  annually  with  good  manure,  and  have  good 
fencing,  (the  want  of  which  is  a  cuisc  to  farmers,) 
I  cannot  keep  clear  of  those  pests  called  creditors. 
I  have  thus  far  been  so  fortunate  as  not  lo  have  the 
lawyers  and  sherill's  (lipping  their  fingers  in  my 
pockets,  but  if  I  happen  lo  go  from  home  lo  hear 
the  new.s  of  the  day,  or  hear  the  nn-rlls  or  demer- 
its of  Adams  and  .lack.'on  discussiil,  ^onlc  one  is 
ipt  to  give  me  a  look  as  if  I  owed  him,  .ind  your 
Iionour  sometimes  tips  a  notice  in  tlir  [''armcr,  lei 
Inig  us  of  the  safety  of  transmitting  a  live  dollar 
iiole  by  mail.  If  you  can  advise  us  poor  farmers 
how  to  keep  clear  of  such  breakers  and  quicksands. 


provided  we  do  it,  you  will   be  thanked   by  thou- 
sands yet  unborn. 

An  Eastern  Shore  Farmer. 

[We  are  glad  to  find  by  the  communication  of 
our  friend,  that  there  are  some  who  keep  registers 
and  accounts  of  their  farming  transactions — but  it 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  lo  have  had  some 
details  as  to  the  manner  and  form  of  entering — these 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  It  would  be  curious 
to  see  a  particular  account  raised  against  these 
self  same  geese  and  turkies — the  wheat  destroyed, 
the  corn  consumed,  the  time  taken  up  in  their 
rearing,  as  a  set  off  against  their  value  or  sales  in 
the  market — allowing  to  their  credit  the  many  that 
are  given  away  to  city  friends;  and  as  it  happens  to 
be  within  our  knowledge  that  they  are  too  fat  to 
have  lived  on  grass  alone,  we  suspect  they  make 
heavy  drafts  on  the  granary  and  the  corn  loft,  be- 
fore and  after  harvest.  But  then  the  snug  little 
sums  of  money  they  sell  for,  serves  so  much  better 
than  common  money,  to  pay  for  caps,  and  bonnets, 
and  shawls,  and  silk  dresses,  &c.  Much,  however, 
as  farmers  grumble  about  the  turkies  in  the  stack 
yard,  and  the  geese  in  the  wheat  field,  nothing  stops 
their  grumbling  sooner,  nor  puts  them  in  better  hu- 
mour, than  when,  coming  in  from  the  labours  of  the 
day,  a  cheerful  wife  and  daughters  smiling  with  alTec- 
lion,  invite  him  to  the  dinner  table,  where  with 
other  good  cheer,  a  &ne  fat  fowl  is  presented  to  his 
view.] 

(From  the  New  York  Karmer.) 

MANUFACTURING  AND  PRESERVING 
BUTTER. 

Buttei  constitutes  so  essential  a  part  of  our  diet, 
that  every  hint  which  tends  to  improve  its  quality, 
is  worthy  of  observation.  I  shall  therefore  make  no 
apology  for  the  few  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  of- 
fer to  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer. 

The  quality  of  butler  depends,  essentially,  upon 
pasture;  but,  particularly,  upon  the  process  of  ma- 
nufacturing and  method  of  preserving. 

Dry  and  hilly  grounds  give  the  best  dairies.  Al- 
though moist  and  alluvial  pastures  allbrd  the  great- 
est volume  of  herbage,  the  dryer  grounds  yield  the 
finer  varieties  of  grasses,  and  their  nutricious  qual- 
ities are  more  concentrated.  Hence  the  reputation 
of  Goshen  butter,  and  of  the  dairies  of  Otsego,  Del- 
aware, &c.  in  this  state,  andof  Berkshire,  In  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  do  not  intend  to  plague  your  readers  by  a  labor- 
ed discussion,  whether  it  is  best  to  churn  the  iiiitii, 
sweet  or  sour,  or  the  cream  alone;  nor  whether  a 
dog  churn,  a  sheep  churn,  (for  I  have  seen  a  churn 
propelled  by  sheep)  or  a  hand  churn,  is  best.  All  I 
insist  upon  is,  that  the  process  shall  be  carried  on  by 
a  regular  motion,  in  a  proper  temperature,  and  that 
(he  milk  or  cream  shall  not  be  suffered  lo  become 
too  rancid  or  bitter.  A  thrifty  housewife,  who  man- 
ages half  a  dozen  cows,  will  never  suffer  the  latter 
lo  happen.  I  will  therefore  suppose  the  process  of 
manulaclure  to  commence,  when,  to  use  the  dairy 
phrase,  the  butler  has  cntiie,  as  on  the  subsequent 
management  depends  materially  the  quality  of  the 
butler. 

The  rules  I  recommend  arc — thoroughly  to  sepa- 
rate the  butter  from  the  butler-milk,  tcitltoul  the  aid 
(if  water,  or  any  other  agent  than  the  dairy-maid's 
arm  and  bulltr  ladle — to  have  a  proper  ipianlity  of 
pure  fine  salt  incorporated  and  dissolved  in  the  mass; 
lo  pack  in  stone  ware  jars  nr  tight  firkins,  and  to 
rover  with  a  pure  brine,  sulfif  iciit  wholly  lo  exclude 
the  air  from  contact  wilh  the  butler,  unid  it  is  wan- 
led  for  use. 

The  practice  I  recommend;  from  long  experience, 
is  as  follows:  When  the  buller  comes  from  llie  churn 
put  it  into  a  clean  wooden  bowl,  and  wilh  a  wooden 
holler  ladle,  proceed  lo  work  it,  by  breaking  it 
down  at  the  sides  and  turning  off  the  whey  which  is 


separated  in  the  process,  at  the  same  time  strew  on 
the  salt  by  degrees,  so  that  it  becomes  intimately 
incorporated.  Continue  working  it  thus  until  the 
buller  milk  is  apparently  all  worked  out.  Put  it 
then  by  in  a  cold  cellar  till  next  morning,  by  which 
lime  the  salt  is  dissolved,  when  the  ladle  is  to  be 
again  applied,  and  continued  ^f  long  as  any  butter- 
milk can  be  separated.  The  butter  is  then  fit  for 
use  or  laying  down.  For  preserving,  stone  ware 
jars  are  preferable,  as  they  impart  no  taste  to  the 
butter,  and  exclude  the  air.  Pack  down  the  butler 
without  any  salt  between  the  layers,  and  cover  wilh 
rtfo  inches  of  strong  brine,  previously  boiled,  skim- 
med and  suffered  to  become  cold.  If  a  skum  should 
afterwards  appear  on  the  brine,  which  will  some- 
times happen  in  damp  cellars,  renew  the  pickle. 
The  impurities  which  rise  to  the  surface  boiling,  or 
are  found  in  the  residium  at  the  bottom,  are  far 
greater  than  any  one  would  suppose,  who  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  boiling  his  brine  for  meats,  butter,  &.c. 
Bolter  thus  manufactured  and  cured,  will  keep  a 
twelvemonth  or  more,  perfectly  sweet;  and  the  rich 
delicacy  of  flavor  imparted  to  that  made  in  May  and 
June,  by  the  young  herbage,  will  he  in  a  great  mea- 
sure preserved.  It  is  compact,  without  being  too 
adhesive;  cuts  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  show* 
neilher  lumps  of  salt,  butter-milk  or  crumbles. 

So  long  as  the  buyer  will  pay  as  much  for  salt  and 
butler-milk  as  for  butter,  he  must  expect  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  seller.  A  notable  dairy  woman, 
observing  the  butler  I  have  described,  thought  there 
was  both  labor  and  money  lost  in  thus  preparing  it; 
for,  says  she,  in  such  a  roll  of  butter  you  lose  two 
pounds  of  butter-milk  which  I  sell;  and  she  evident- 
ly prided  herself  for  her  sagacity  in  thus  turning  the 
penny.  Competent  inspectors  in  our  cities,  wilh 
aulliority  to  brand  the  true  quality,  as  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  &.c.  would  prevent  impositions,  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  butter,  and  soon  raise  its 
character  at  home  and  abroad. 

OLD  DUTCHESS. 


Methodof  Preventing  Milk  from  Tdrnino  Sour. 
Pit  a  spoonful  of  wild  horse  radish  into  a  dish  of 
milk;  the  milk  may  then  be  preserved  sweet,  either 
In  the  open  air  or  in  a  dellar,  for  several  days, 
whilst  s<]ch  as  have  not  been  so  guarded  will  be- 
come sour. 


INTUKTSAJi  XnfZFSLOVEmZSNT. 


RAILWAYS. 

The  advantages  attending  railways  have  never 
been  more  clearly  shewn  than  by  that  which  has 
been  established  at  Darlington.  .Ml  persons  who 
have  ever  seen  these  admirable  roads  have  been  for- 
cibly struck  with  their  utility,  and  have  been  warm- 
ly interested  in  their  success.  We  have  received  a 
letter,  from  which  we  give  the  following  extract,  par- 
tially wilh  a  view  of  corroborating  the  view  which 
we  have  taken,  and  partially  because  we  hope  the 
perusal  of  it  may  prevent  Juries  giving  excessive 
damages,  in  cases  where  they  arc  called  upon  to  as- 
sess the  amount  of  recompense  to  be  awarded  lo 
landed  proprietors,  through  whose  estates  the  rail- 
ways may  pass. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Darlington,  dated 

J/arcA  II,  18i' 

"I  am  astonished  lo  hear  of  the  sums  awarded  by 
jury,  on  your  railway  (the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter;) surely  the  genllemcn  who  compose  your  juries 
are  unfriendly  lo  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
the  kingdom  has  yet  left  for  Ihe  exercise  of  its  cap- 
ital and  talent;  if  it  were  known  to  your  jurymen 
what  is  Ihe  extent  of  the  benefit  of  railivays,  if  their 
love  of  impartial  justice  and  perfect  fairness  between 
man  and  man  could  not  sway  them,  they  surely  never 
would /rtulca/e  national  welfare  as  much  at  might  /n' 
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Tabi.k  No.  ■'. 
()/■  Mean  Temptrature  and  prtt>atent  U'iwh  for  Ihe  mnnlh  nf  December,  at  Sandy  Spring,  S^e. — See  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  <m  in  Table  JS'o.  1. 
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Ifea/Arr. 
Clesr  »nil  fine. 

Cir.  with  wlulc  frost,  mornin);. 
Ciiils.  Ir.  iiiiM  ^ut\  fine. 
Cir.  and  N.  W.  wind  iit  9  o'clock  .».  m. 
Cmls.  winil  li'.clil;  nitflit  h:i/y. 
Nimbus,  witli  lii;lit  snow  all  ilay. 

Nimbus — ciiils  ;  snow  commenceii  at  10;   N.  W.  miil-day. 
Frost  unil  lliin  ice,  m;;.  fine  with  lij;ht  cir. 
Cirro  cniN.  slijlit  rain;  ni^lil,  lieavy  cmlus. 
Wind  very  li^hl;  mild  ami  pleasant. 
To  mid-day,  then  N.  W.  with  showers. 
Cir.  air  very  clear  and  pleasant. 
Cir.  cmls.  very  fine  day;  showers  in  the  night. 
Commenced  at  day-break;  cmls.  with  showers. 
Cmls.  01°;.;  day  clear  and  nea  A  cloudless. 
Clear,  and  nearly  cloudless;  beautirul  cir.  nigh*. 
Very  light;  cir.  cmls.  and  N.  \V.  wind  8*  So.  M. 
Cir.  str.  mornin;;,  day  and  night  clear,  and  nearly  cloudless. 
Cir.  rag.;  afternoon  clear  and  fine. 
CmU.  smoky  and  nearly  calm. 
Curojli. 

Cir.  cmls.;  nearly  calm. 
Light  cmls.;  clear. 
Cir.  throush  the  day;  night  clear. 
Nearly  cloudless,  and  clear  all  day  and  night. 
Wind  light,  clear,  nearly  cloudless  and  very  fine. 
Clear,  nearly  cloudless  and  very  fine. 
Light  cmls.  all  day. 

Nearly  calm,  with  white  frost;  smoky. 
High  wmd,  but  clear  and  nearly  cloudless. 
Cir.  culls,  clear.    Nimbus  in  night. 
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Remakes. — The  month  of  December,  1823,  was  remarkable  for  the  dryness  and  uniformity  of  its 
temperature.  The  mean  of  the  first  ten  days,  43";  the  second  ten  days,  38J°;  and  the  last  eleven  days, 
89  36-100°.  Lowest  on  the  19th,  16°.  Highest  on  the  4th  and  1  lib,  60";  range  44°.  The  whole  month 
with  very  brief  exceptions,  was  pleasant  in  an  uncommon  degree  for  the  season  of  the  year. 

Phaaea  of  the  Moon — New  on  the  Gth,  1 1  o'clock  13  minutes,  evening.  First  quarter,  13th,  4  o'clock 
83  min.  p.  m.    Full,  21st,  1  o'clock  27  min.  morning.    Last  quarter,  29th,  5  o'clock  40  min.  morning. 


^:^:^  :?^i£^:si£» 


Baltimore,  Frid.\t,  January  30,  1829. 

O'Havingalso  been  complimented  with  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Quincy's  address  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 


requires  the  possession  of  rare  talents  and  energy. 
It  is  painful,  however,  to  add,  that  the  public  fa- 
vour is  not  always  most  certainly  secured  by  the 
exercise  of  these  qualities.  Men,  as  well  as  frogs, 
would  sometimes  prefer  to  Lave  a  log  for  a 
king. 

As  far,  however,  as  depends  upon  high  talents,  and 
elevated  sentiments,  the  citizens  of  Boston  have  in 


•  u^  ..lin  nf  nn^in„  nn  1. ..,:..».  •!,„»  »a;..„  ...„  .«™J  cicraieu  seiiiiiiieiiis,  inc  citizens  oi  Dosion  nave  n 
the  city  01  Hoston.  on   leaving  ttiat  oltice,  we  read   ,,    ^,.  .,  .    .l   .    i  .  l   . 

it  with  particular  interest  and  pleasure.  We  should  l*'^"  O'".''  "°f"'y  '"^«"or  to  their  late  mayor,  but 
have  made  acknowledgement  of  it  in  precisely  ,he  ""^"^"'n^/he  "lore  congenial  sphere  for  a  man  of 
same  spirit,  but  not  in  as  good  terms,  as  the  follow  learning  and  hberal  sentiments,  we  cannot  help  con- 
ing by  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  gratjilal.ng  Mr.  (iuincy  on  being  translated  from  the 
The  address  manifests  a  proud  consciousness  of  ''"'^  ""^  *  "=' y  Kojernment  to  the  government  of  a 
having  discharged  his  duties  with  a  .ingle  eye  to  ™ost  venerable  literary  institution  where  we  hope 
the  public  good;  and  without  that  mean  anxiety  for  ,^*  "'"  '^''^  measures  to  correct  the  exce„ive  ex- 
prrsonal  and  transient  popularity  which  too  often  I'^^^P""  '"  ''^"f^  ^.'""^  "^  '"  ''"''«""  ^"""^  ^'"'- 
degrades  the  character  of  legislative  and  executive  !"'°°''""?"°"'«'''<'  ■"'""'K''-.  .     ,         , 

proceedings,  and  sacrifices  the  permanent  welfare!,  "^"n' "."'.'T  ">«  P<"'-l'»P'."npatient  reader,  what 
of  a  citv  or  a  state,  to  gratify  party  and  local  views,  1  ''^'  *"  '^"'  '"  "^o  *""!'  y""'- J0>'rnalf  V\  hy,  we  an- 
or  to  elude  the  effect  of  factious  resentments.  {^"^'•""^J  ""'«"«  ^^  indulged  some   <'">e.s  in   the 

The   address   contains   many   suggestions,  facts  1  "'"""=*"»"  ""i*."  heartf.lt   but   humble  tribute  to 
and  statements,  that  would  be  curious  to  the  read-  "1*"  ™''°,?'='  ""•:"•  P^''  ^'".'"''""^  "'^"'  ^""^  ',".  " 
ers  of  papers  in   other  cities,  and   useful   to  their 
corporate   authorities;    though  not  adapted   to  an 
ascricullural  journal. 

To  ilischarge  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate  of  a 
populous  commercial  city,  especially  where  the 
mayor  possesses  the  powers  that  are  necessary  to 

an  efficient  administration  and  police,  is  a  task  of ,  has  been  elected  Prt;*ide'nt  of  Harvard  University 
great  importance  and  of  great  dignity,  because  it  |  by  the  Corporation   of  that  venerable  institution 


pressing  his  contempt  for  those  who  are  sensible  of 
no  higher  ambition  than  to  flatter,  for  their  own 
momentary  aggrandisement,  the  meanest  passions  of 
the  meanest  men! 

(From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser.) 
The  hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  late   mayor  of  Boston, 


The  choice  ha*  been   otiii'inlly  aaoouneed  to  the 

Senate,  who  are  to  art  upon  it  to-dny.  In  makinf^ 
this  selection,  tlii>  corporation  of  Harvard  have 
been  truly  fortunalo  in  conferring  honour  where 
it  was  ilue;  ami  the  University  will  derive  re- 
flected honour  from  having  at  its  head  a  gentle- 
man of  such  high  character  and  liberal  attainments. 
Mr.  (juincy  has  maile  a  good  exchange,  from  su- 
perintending the  detail  of  city  business,  where  par- 
ticular interests  and  political  hoiitilily  constantly 
thwarted  or  embarrassed  his  eflbrls  for  the  public 
s;ooil,  to  presiding  over  the  discipline  of  academic 
halls,  where  learning  and  the  arts  polish  the  man- 
ners, and  emulation  is  confined  to  excellence  in  lit- 
erary and  scientific  attainments. 

Mr.  Quincy's  address  to  the  board  on  leaving  the 
office  of  Mayor,  of  which  we  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  recei()t  of  a  copy  from  himself, 
ranks  among  the  ablest  and  most  classical  docu- 
ments of  the  kind,  considered  with  reference. both 
to  style  anil  matter,  which  the  present  age  has  pro- 
duced. His  diflficullies  were  numerous  in  conscien- 
tiously discharging  his  functions,  as  he  anticipated 
when  he  first  assumed  them.  But  that  he  has  so 
conscientiously  discharged  them,  is  a  proud  satis- 
faction of  which  neither  enmity  nor  jealousy  can 
deprive  him,  during  the  remainder  of  a  life  which 
we  hope  may  be  long  preserved,  for  the  sake  of  the 
University,  and  the  general  cause  of  science  and 
learning. 

Fecula  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 
J.  S.  Skinn'er,  Esq. 

You  will  greatly  oblige  your  southern  subscribers 
and  correspondents,  if  you  will  insert  in  your  use- 
ful paper  a  recipe  for  the  process  of  obtaining  the 
fecula  of  the  sweet  potato.  A  Subscriber. 

The  process  of  obtainins;  the  fecula  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, is,  we  believe,  as  follows:  Grate  the  clean 
roots,  and  wash  the  mass  in  water  through  a  clean 
brass  wire  sieve;  then  let  the  liquorstand  a  short  time 
to  settle.  The  fecula  will  be  deposited  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  and  must  be  dried  in  pans  by  the 
fire  or  in  the  sun.  The  mode  of  making  potato 
starch  is  all  that  seems  necessary.  This  fecula  of 
sweet  potatoes  is  the  patent  sago  of  Bowen,  so  long 
in  use  in  the  British  army. 

Items  op  Latest  Foreign  News, 
Jls  Connected  with  the  Agricultural  Interest. 
By  the  Packet  ship  John  Jay,  Capt.  Holdridge, 
London  and  Liverpool  papers  have  been  received, 
the  former  to  the  I4th  and  the  latter  to  the  16th 
December.  They  furnish  important  intelligence 
from  the  seat  of  war.  We  take  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  news  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
The  price  of  American  flour  in  Liverpool,  on  the 
15lh  December,  was  §9  b3  a  glO  22.  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  died  on  the  lOlh  December — the  Uus- 
sians  have  met  with  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  on  the 
8th  of  November  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Silistria  and  retire  across  the  Danube.  The  head 
quarters  of  the  Russian  army  were  removed  to 
Jassy.  It  Is  said  that  the  weather  had  become  un- 
expectedly severe — that  violent  storms  had  taken 
place,  much  snow  had  fallen,  and  the  culd  become 
intense — so  that  provisions  could  not  be  sent  to  the 
besieging  army,  nor  the  besieging  works  be  carried 
on.  That  part  of  the  heavy  artillery,  which  could 
not  be  brought  away,  was  thrown  into  the  bug.s  near 
Silistria.  The  other  things  which  could  not  be  re- 
moved were  destroyed.  All  the  caltle  belonging  to 
the  bi-sieging  army  perished.  There  was  some 
severe  fighting  before  the  siege  was  raised.  In  one 
afl'air  the  Russians  are  said  tu  have  lost  eight  hun- 
dred men  and  a  great  part  of  their  baggage.  The 
re-capture  of  Varna  was  to  be  immediately  attempt- 
ed— indeed  some  papers  siy  that  it  bad  actually 
been  effected.  The  Grand  Sultan  was  determined 
to  have  it  cost  what  it  might.     It  was  garrisoned  by 
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only  tJiKiO  men,  and  diirini;  tlic  wlulcr  no  edcctunl 
assistance  can  be  affonleil  by  sea. 

Mucli  anxiety  was  Tclt  at  Constantinople  for  the 
arrival  of  a  large  convoy  of  grain  from  Egypt. 

Accounts  had  been  received  of  an  order  of  the 
French  government  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
corn;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  Ibe  order  refers 
to  the  whole  kiiigiloni,  or  oidy  to  one  of  those  dis- 
tricts into  which  France  is  divided  fur  agricultural 
and  conimcioi.il  purposes.  If  it  should  include  the 
whole  kingdom,  it  is  evidently  a  strong  indication  of 
alarm  concerning  the  deficiency  of  the  stock  of 
grain.  In  Paris  the  price  of  bread  had  attained  a 
very  hiKh  price,  namely,  a  franc,  or  lOd.  sterling,  for 
the  4  lb.  loaf;  and  the  government  had  in  conse- 
ijuence  brought  into  consumption  a  sujiply  of  corn 
from  the  public  granaries,  so  as  to  reduce  the  4  lb. 
loaf  to  8d.  for  the  poor.  About  70,000  individuals, 
or  pne-tenlli  of  the  populdtion  of  the  capital,  were 
receiving  the  benefit  of  this  charitable  reduction. 

The  price  of  Cotton  had  receded  another  8lh  of  a 
penny,  and  the  sales  had  been  extremely  limited, 
but  there  was  some  revival  in  the  demand  the  last 
two  days. 


Still  Later  News. 

The  packet  ship  Napoleon,  arrived  at  New  York 
on  Tuesday,  bringing  inlcllisence  from  London  to 
the  23d  of  December,  and  from  Liverpool  to  the 
24th.  The  accounts  given  above,  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Russian  army  from  before  Sihstria  and  Clioum- 
la,  are  confirmed  by  the  Uussian  15ullelins.  The 
following  are  the  latest  accounts  of  the  markets, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  small  decline  iiad 
taken  place  in  the  grain  market. 

London  Corn  Exchange,  Dec.  22. 

In  the  course  of  last  week  the  arrivals  of  nearly 
all  dc-criptions  of  Grain  were  conslilirable,  and 
there  was  another  large  quantity  of  Klour.  The 
accumulating  quantity  of  Klour  in  London,  which 
cannot  he  sold,  has  caused  the  Wheat  trade  to  be 
extremely  heavy,  and  the  best  parcels  of  English 
Wheat,  thou'pjb  scarce,  are  2s.  to.Ss.,  damp  parcels 
49.,  and  forei;;n  on  board  of  ship  49.  to  5s.  per  quar- 
ter lower  than  this  day  se'nnight;  but  forei;;n  Wheat 
in  graoary  the  holders  are  not  disposed  to  sell  at 
this  reduction  in  value.  Barley  continues  to  meet 
a  heavy  sale,  and  is  again  Is.  per  quarter  cheaper. 
I3eans  and  Peas,  from  the  mildness  of  the  weather, 
are  very  dull  sale,  and  hardly  maintain  last  quota- 
tions. Oats,  of  good  quality,  rcHiaiu  firm  in  price: 
other  sorts,  however,  meet  adidicull  sale  at  their  for- 
mer value.  There  is  no  alteration  in  the  nominal 
top  price  of  Flour. 

London,  December  19. 

Tubncco. — The  sales  of  1  obacco  this  week  are 
about  2110  hhds.  chiefly  Irish  at  5iil.  and  some  good 
black  Virginia  at  5d. 

llicc. — 'I'lie  only  sale  of  Rice  to  any  extent  is  a 
paicel  of  good  Carolina  at  373  ord.  yellow  Mada- 
gascar at  12s  a  I.!s,  and  some  ord.  white  I!en:;al 
159.  The  holders  app<>ar  disappoinlcil  that  the  ad- 
vance in  Wheat  ha^  produced  no  demand  for  Rice. 

.Qshcs,  ^-c.—  Tiy  public  sale  this  d.iy,  .157  bris  Ca- 
nada Pearl  Ashes  ;>5s  a  3Cs,  li!)  bri  Canada  Pot 
Ashes  'Mi  t)d  a  5  Is,  17S  chests  East  India  liarrilla 
201  a  25(  5s. 

Liverpool  Cokn  Exchanhe, Tuesday,  Dec.  28. 

The  imports  of  Wheat  since  'I'ucsday  have  con- 
siderably exceeded  those  of  (he  previous  week,  and 
the  supply  is  increased  by  the  arrival  of  two  or  three 
cargoes  of  foreign;  it  is  however,  still  below  the 
quantity  actually  leavin;;  the  market.  Of  Oats, 
Oatmeal,  and  Flour  the  imports  cnnliiiuc  small. 
S,000  to  4,000  quarters  of  liKhan  Corn  have  arri- 
ved from  the  United  States,  the  (piality  very  fine; 
also  about  1,000  barrels  sweet  Klour  from  the  same 
rounliy,  and  a  cargo  of  Klour  from  the  north  of 
Spain.     The   increased   demand    lor    Wheat   last 


Tuesday,  occasioned  by  the  purchases  of  the  inte- 
rior millers,  ceased  with  the  day,  and  the  sales  since 
have  been  on  a  very  moderate  scale:  a  few  specu- 
lative purchases  were  eflected  in  the  e.irly  part  of 
the  week,  at  nearly  previous  prices;  but  on  Satur- 
day, both  here  and  in  the  surrounding  country  mar- 
kets, the  trade  was  ihill  and  prices  rather  lower. 
The  transactions  in  Gals  have  been  extensive,  and 
at  full  prices,  but  mostly  on  speculation.  Some 
large  parcels  of  Oatmeal  have  also  been  taken  on 
the  same  account.  Both  these  articles  brought  ra- 
ther more  money,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  in  the 
Manchester  market.  Prices  of  Barley,  Beans,  and 
Peas  are  unaltered:  for  the  first  article  there  has 
been  a  little  more  inquiry.  It  is  estimated  that  5,000 
to  6,000  quarters  of  Indian  Corn  have  changed 
hands  within  the  last  few  days,  and  it  is  now  gen- 
erally held  for  an  advance  of  2s.  per  quarter. 

This  morning's  market  was  extremely  dull,  and 
the  few  sales  etfected  in  wheqJJwere  at  a  decline  of 
fully  4d.  [jer  70  lbs.  Oats  su|)porled  the  quotations 
of  last  Tuesday;  the  transactions  in  them,  howev- 
er, very  limited.  Flour  was  ofiered  fully  2s.  per 
sack  lower;  but  prime  oatmeal,  being  scarce,  brought 
quite  as  high  rates. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market,  Monday,  Dec.  22. 
There  »vas  a  good  demand  for  cotton  last  week, 
the  sales  amounting  to  13,400  bags,  namely,  6,770 
Bowed,  at  5Jd.  to  7id.  chielly  at  fijd  to  fijd  for  mid. 
to  good;  1,5S0  Orleans,  6.1d.  to  8Jd.;  I,i70  Mobile 
and  Alabama,  53d.  to  G^d.;  50  Sea  Island,  13id  to 
IJd.;  90  stained  do.  8Jd.  to  lOd.;  900  Pernambuco, 
7td.  to  84d.;  1,240  Maranham,  7id  to  73d.;  220 
Bahia,  7d.  to  7Jd.;  360  Egyptian,  7d.  to  S^d.;  50 
Demarara,7  3-8d.  to  7id.;  10  Carthagena,  5d.;  90 
West  India,  53d.  to  63d.;  1 10  Cumana,  33d.  to  5id.; 
530  Surat,  5  3-4d.  to  5jd.;  and  20  Bengal,  at  4d. 
The  market  has  been  very  dull  to-day,  the  sales 
being  only  from  800  to  1,000  bags;  o;i  Saturday 
about  1,500  were  sold.  Prices  are  without  altera- 
tion from  those  of  last  week. 


Baltimohe  Market. — On  the  receipt  of  the  for- 
eign news  on  Wednesday,  a  disposition  was  evinced 
to  advance  the  prices  of  flour  and  grain,  and  some 
few  purchases  of  Howard  street  flour  were  made 
from  wagons  at  «.3  37J.  The  late  news  received 
yesterday,  however,  has  counterbalanced  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  day  before,  and  prices  remain  much 
about  as  they  were  last  week.  There  is  no  change 
in  any  one  article  that  we  can  hear  of. 


HORT'CULrURAL. 

The  Subscriber  wisbcs  to  notify  tlie  Public,  that  lie 
has  become  the  Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 
Garden  Seeds  of  Messrs.  1).  &  C.  Landretii,  Phila- 
Uclpliia.  The  high  reputation  in  which  these  seeds 
arc  held  tliroughout  the  Union,  is  sufficient  recommen- 
dation without  further  notice.  But,  he  will  observe, 
for  the  information  of  such  as  may  be  unacquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  (with  a  very  trilling  excepiloii)  all 
seeds  sold  by  them  arc  grown  under  their  inimciliatc 
siiperintendance, — each  i>ackage  bearing  their  warran- 
ty— and  for  the  good  quality  of  its  contents,  they  hold 
themselves  parsonally  responsible.  The  Seeds  will  be 
sold  by  the  subscriber  at  the  ({rowers'  prices;  and  pur- 
chasers will  be  supplied,  in  every  respect,  on  as  good 
terms  as  lliouj;!!  they  dealt  at  the  Philadelphia  Kslah- 
lishiiient. 

3>- Orders  will  also  be  received  by  him  for  fruit 
Trees  and  Green  House  and  Hardy  v)rnamehlal  I'hinls. 

Tiic  collection  of  cacli  kind  cultivated  by  the  Mis^.r-^. 
Landrcths,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  Union;  ami 
the  prices  at  which  they  arc  sold  much  less  than  are 
demanded  ?l  lonie  establishments. 

('alalogncs  of  Ihc  whole  may  be  had  (in  a  few  daysj 
grain,  by  applying  to  the  subscriber. 

JONATHAN  S.  EAST.MAN, 
No.  .16  Pratt  street,  Baltimore. 

Who  has  on  hand,  a  general  assortment  of  Ploi  ciis, 
and  oOier  Agricultural  Implements,  as  usual. 


AI..1IANAC. 


1H3'J. 

l.N KEB. 


Sun. 
Rises.      Sets. 


Lenfrth   Moon 
of  days.!  Rises. 


Saturday, 31 

Sunday,  Feb.  1 

.Monday, 2 

7'(icsday, 3 

Wednesday,..  4 

'I'liursday, 5 

Friday, 6 


H.     M. 

7  0 
6  58 
6  57 
6  56 
6  65 
6  54 
6  53 


H.  M. 
10      0 

10  4 
10  6 
10  8 
10  10 
10  12 
10   14 


II.      M. 

3  25 

4  23 

5  18 
sets. 

6  13 

7  26 
It  3n 
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Tobacco. — Maryland,  Scrubs,  ground  leafs,  $5.00  a 
10.00— seconds,  ordinary,  3.50  a  4.50 — red,  4.50  o6.50 
—tine  rod,  6.00  a  8.00,  for  wrapping — Ohio,  common, 
5.00  0  S. 50— good  red,  6.00  a  8.00 — yellow,  10.00  a 
ic.OO — Rappahannock,  2.50  a  3.50 — Kentucky,  com- 
mon 3.50  a  5.00 — wrapping,  4.00  n  6.00. 

I-'locr — white  wheat  family,  §10.00  o  10.50 — super. 
Howard-st.  (sales)  S.50;  city  mills,  8.00  a  8.25;  Susque- 
hanna, 8.00 — Corn  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.15— Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  1.10a  l.SO — best  white  wheat,  1.80  o  2.00 — 
ordinary  to  good,  1.50  a  1.10 — Corn,  old,  .48 — new 
corn,  .46  o  .48 — in  ear,  per  bbl.  2.26 — Rye,  bush.  .50  a 
.55— Oats  bush.  .26  a  .28 — Beans  1.25— Peas  .55  a  .60— 
Clover  seed, 4. 50o  5.00 — Timothy,  1.50a  ;.15 — Orch- 
ard Grass  2.25  a  2.50 — Herd's,  .15  a  1.00 — Lucerne  31i 
a  .50  lb. — Barlet,  .55  a  60 — Flaxseed,  1.00 — Cot- 
ton, Virginia,  .10  «  .1 1 — Lou.  .13 — Alabama,  .10  o  .11 
Mississippi  .11a  .13 — North  Carolina,.  10  a  .11 — Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .12— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  pf.  .24 — in  bbls.  .25  a 
2b\ — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — waslr 
eil,.18  0  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,  .25  a 
.30 — full  do.  .30  a  .50,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  §225  a  230;  Country,  dew-rotted,  136  a  140— water- 
rotted,  nOaI90 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna, No.  l,bbl. 
5  15;  do.  trimmed,  G.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.25 
oC.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  2.81J;  No.  2,  2.62— Mac- 
kerel, No.  I,  6.00;  No.  2,  6.25;  No.  3,  4.25 — Bacon, 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .91  a  .10;  old,  11;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .12^ — hog  round,  cured,  .1  a  .8 — Pork,  4.60  a 
5.50 — Feathers,  .32 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  pr  ton, 
3.6:40  4.25— ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef. 
3.60  o  5.00. 

Marketing — Apples,  pr.  bush.  1. 00 a  1.50;  PheasantSt 
per  pair,  .15;  Squabs,  \Si;  Rabbits, .  1 2^;  Turkies.cach, 
.15  a  1.00;  Geese,  .50  a  62i;  Butler, lb.  .25  aSlJ;  Eggs, 
.15;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  .40;  Sweet,  do.  .50;  Chick- 
ens, dozen,  3.00  a  3.50;  Ducks,  doz.  3.00  a  3.50;  Beef, 
prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  o  .10;  Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  a  .1;  Pork, 
.6;  young  Pigs, dressed,. 15  a  814;  Sausages,  V"  lb.  .8; 
<)iiions,  bush.  .50;  Beets,  bush.  .15;  Turnips,  bush.  .SS; 
Partridges,  .6^  each;  Canvass-back  Ducks,  pair,  .75, 
Pork,  4.00  a  4.50  per  cwt.;  prime  Beef,  5.50  a  6.00. 
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Aan.xcux.TUKz:. 

ON  FLOODING  LAND. 

[We  hnve  in  llie  course  of  our  |uililici«fioil,«nd 
narticiiliirly  in  llu-  7ili  vol.  .No.  d-i  ami  33, copied 
isrpciy  rroiii  tin-  I'Xffllcnl  '-Coilc  of  .\;;riciilture," 
liy  Sir  Joliii  Siiichiir.  on  (he  sul>jfct  of  irrigation. 
\Vc  now  |>rii|K)sf  ilcvolinit  a  portion  of  our  co- 
lumns to  sonu>  oxirapis  I'loni  llic  samp  nulhoT^  on 
Jloodiiig  Lmtl.  I'hc  oliji-rls  of  iri  i:;ation  anil  lloodin ;;, 
tliou^li  at  lit>l  \if«' llii-y  may  appear  U>  l)e  the  ««nii', 
arc,  in  fail.v^ry  ilillVmit  —  llic  one  being  iotendeil 
to  suppiv  nioislurc  in  a  iliy  time,  anil  llie  other  tu 
enrich  the  land.  Tin-  nioile  of  o|ieraling,  lioivetrr, 
being  somruliat  ^inlil.lr,  warranls  this  connection, 
in  reference  111  the  folloivin;;  extracts — those  wlui 
have  lands  calculated  lor  llooilin;^,  u  ill  lind  much 
instruction  in  them.  \Vc  shall,  in  a  subsequent 
iiuQiber,  make  some  extracts  from  the  same  wsrk, 
00  xcarping  land] 

(From  the  Code  of  .\griculturc.) 


ivatert.  It  19  Slid,  i\ai  eoiiMilerulib  ;  liiit  vvIm'ii  tli<' 
inipruvcd  mode  uf  iiii;;  itioii,  by  lhialii<i;  rid;;e4, 
H.is  introduced,  and  found  mure  udvantaijcous,  the 
other  was  discuiitiiiucil. 

Ues.dos  these   meadows,  mill-pnnds   thus  fertiliz- 
ed, were  rendered  dry,  ami  eroiipiil  with  oats;  aitl 
narticular.y  in   tl.e    ,m  v^i    >o.  ..  am.  "."P-;    ,i,i,.|  piece,  of  water,  were    hkV wise,  filled   u,.,  and 
UrRciy  Iron,  the  excellent  -Lode  of  A;;ricult«re.      ,^^,^J^^  ,,r.,.|„et,ve;  and   by   mean,  of  slu.cel;  and 

other  contrivances,  low  grounds  ami  bo^^s  were  l.iiil 

under  water  ticirin;;  the  winter  months,  and  urealU 

enriched  with  pioductivc  vegetable  earth.  Iinni  the 

surface  ol   the   higher  parts.     The  waters  were  let 

oil' in   spring,  and   the   grounil   was   then  ploii;;lieil 

and  sown.      But    in   consequence    of  the   great  hu- 

iiiidiiy  of  the  soil,  the  crops  were  very  late,  and  in 

a  wet  summer   they    were  lodged   and  spoiled.      In 

I  ilry  seas.. lis,  however,  and   where  proper  allonti.jii 

was  paid  to  the  draining  and  riil^ing  of  the  soil,  the 

ntorns  were   consiilcralile,  and    the    land    was  ena- 

I  bled,  without  manure,  to  raise  good  crops  of  grain 

I      In  discussing  this  mode  of  reel. liming  waste  l.iml, 

,it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  following  particulars: 

I      The  manner  in  which  the  plan   ought  to  he  car 

I  lied  into   etfecl;    The  mode   in   which    the  lluoiling 

The   mode    of  improvement    hy   "/"/oorfing,"  is,   operates;  'I'he  kinds  of  watcr.eitlier  projier  or  iiii- 

when  the  land  is  overllowed,  or  dioipiicd  by  a  quan-   proper  for  the  purpose;  The  seasons  lillcst  for  the 

lity   of  water,  from  a  stream  or  like;  by  means  of  operation;  and.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages 

which,  (if  it  takes   place  in   a   favourable  season,) '  alicnding  it. 

the  future  production  of  crops,  both  of  grass  and  ol        1.  Maiintr  of  carrying  the  plan  into  effect. This 

grain,  is  promoted.  It  dil'.crs  completely  from  irri-  plan  of  improvement,  is  only  calculated  for  tracts 
gallon,  in  which  the  water  ought  constantly  to  be  where  there  is  a  command  of  water,  and  an  op- 
in  ayZowing  s/ate,  whereas  in   the  process  of  aljiji   '  port  unity  of  stemming  it  up,  so  as  to  overflow  the 


cial  Hooding,  it  is  uludiy  or  neatly  stagnant.  The 
great  object  of  the  process  is,  I.  To  admit  the  wa- 
ter, without  any  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
from  the  force  of  the  stream  that  is  admitted;  and, 
2.  To  withdraw  it  in  such  a  solt  and  regular  man- 
ner, that  none  of  the  mud,  deposited  on  the  sur- 
face, shall  be  taken  away. 

Along  the  margins  of  many  of  the  rivers  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  the  meadows  are  thus  improved 
— When  the  Hoods  take  pl.ice  in  winter,  or  spring, 
they  produce  the  most  lertilizing  ctfects;  but  these 
flat  grounds,  being  rarely  protected  by  eui(...,.;j 
ments,  they  often  solier  severely  Ironi  overllowiii^s 
in  summer  and  autumn.  The  management  of  thise 
meadows,  on  improved  principles,  shall  be  discu»eU 
io  a  subsequent  section. 

The  most  striking  instance  known  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, of  advanta;ie  being  derived  from  the  inmda- 
tions  of  a  lake,  is,  that  of  Loc/r  A'e/i,  in  the  Jlew- 
artyof  Kirkcudbright.  At  the  head  of  that  Jeau- 
tiful  piece  of  water,  there  is  a  Hat  of  abo.t  ilO 
statute  acres,  which  is  rendered,  by  llood//g,  one 
of  the  richest  spots   in  Scotland.     .Many  ^'f-s  in  it 

oroduce  at  the  rate  of  three  tons  of  ha  p»cIi,  and 
•  ......  i     .ft, r... 


whole  surface.  In  many  places  there  are  such  si- 
lu.itions.  In  particular  all  landlocked  peatmosses, 
Jiat  lie  on  a  level  lower  than  the  adjacent  springs 
01  rivers.  In  some  districts  SJOO,  300,  and  even  4fJ0 
aires  of  mossy  land,  may  be  laid  under  water,  by 
a, ingle  bank  at  the  outlet,  which  may  be  effected 
ala  trilling  expense.  JMerely  by  shutting  up  such 
0|enings,  and  stemming  the  streams  that  flow 
tlrough  them,  this  species  of  Improvement  can  be 
alijicially  accomplished. 

2.  JIude  in  which  the  flooding  operates. — Some 
ioitonioou  rua-on^  Iihvo  been  iisbigned  for  the  ad 
panlages  resulting  from  this  process;  as,  that  it  [iro- 
moles  the  fermentation  of  any  vegetable  matter 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  and  that  the  me- 
chanical weight  of  a  body  of  stagnant  water  must 
tend  to  consolidate,  and  to  improve  the  texture  of 
a  soft  soil:  But  the  salutary  eflects  of  floodln»-  may 
principally  be  ascribed  to  the  advantages  of^mois- 
ture,  so  essential  for  vegetation;  and  to  the  parti- 
cles of  sand,  clay,  earth,  calcareous  matter,  and 
other  adventitious  substances,  with  which  the  wa- 
ters are  impregnated.     In  peat  bogs  also,  floodinir 


produce  at  the  rate  ol  itiree  tons  oi  na^"ti.,  a.,u    has  a  powerful  eflect,  in  decomposmg  the  antisep~ 
some  parts  of  it   have   been  cropped  •'"'  grai"  f'>r    tic  quality  of  the  tan  or  colouring  matter  contained 
95  years  In  succession,  wilhoulany  '■•nure,  except    in  llie  bog,  and  carrying  it  otT. 
what  it  receives  liom  the  lnondatii-=*''«''l'f'e"ces        3.   The  waters  calculated  fur  flooding.— AW  sorts 

of  water  are  not  equally  adapted  for  the  beneficial 


These,  however,  leave   behind   '^"^   ^  variety  ol 
enriching  substances.  .  ... 

The  advantages  offloodir'  ">  favourable  cii- 
cumstances,  cannot  tlierelo-  ^e  too  highly  appre- 
ciated; and  It  evidently  i-l"'»fs  "'«'  ""K-t.  >"  a 
f/affnoii<sro<c,  may  prod.i'  "'«  '"Ost  beneficial  el- 
fects,  more  esp.clally  u'-^e  [he  surface  is  incum- 
bent upon  an  open  suC"'  '"■  •>"''«>'". 

From  the  advanl.-'""*  "^unscquences  of  Hood 
Ine,  when  done  by  '''"'f'"'.  ""'"«  "  f^«*0"  '»  '">* 
eine.  that  the  sa.^  ''^"r'"  "°"''J  'e^"'!  I'om  it, 
when  artificially  ""^''''''i  «"<  '"«  »»»  formerly 
attempted  in  v''"'"'  I'"''' "'  ."'«  '«'"K>ioiii.  Hence 
the  obsolete  'i"'^'""  "f  flo"'"'^  "P'^ards.aul  k„^ 
termed      K  |""pose,  the  wuicr   was  penned, 

in  times  ""'"''•  'O  nieans  of  a  dam  or  flood 
gate  acr'',  l'"'  ''""""'  "'  '''«  meadow,  or  flat  to  be 
watere  "'*  """''■''  "e^^  "°^  suBered  to  remain 
^  ..on  the  bind,  but  were   let  oil'  as  soon  as  It 

waa'"^^'^  "'^'  ""^>    ''"''   "''■"l'P«'d  their  sediment 
.  T)e'efit 


long 

Wi 
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sinu  I'rom  this  method  of  Using  flood 


practice  of  flooding.  Pure  spring  water,  especiallv 
such  as  issues  fiom  calcareous  strata,  answers  the 
purpose  well;  and  if  it  can  be  used  in  sufficient 
quantities,  will  convert  heath,  and  coarse  herbage 
into  sweet  pasture  grasses.  Soft,  and  also  muildy 
waters,  may  be  employed  with  advantase.  River 
water  IS  often  Impregnated  with  a  number  of  useful 
ingredients;  and  the  quality  of  water  may  some- 
times be  artificially  impiovcd,  by  a  mixture  of  cal- 
careous and  other  substances.  But  waters  that  is- 
sue from  peat  mosses,  or  soils  impregnated  with  py- 
rites, or  bituminous  oil,  are  said  to  tie  injurious. 

4.  The  seasons  fittest  for  the  operation.— 'Vhe  ob- 
ject of  Watering  meadows,  is  essentially  difterent 
Irom  that  of  improving  waste  lands  by  me.ns  ol 
Hooding.  In  the  former  case,  water  is  frequently 
n.ade  use  of  to  nourish  the  grasses  already  produc- 
ed  by  the  soil.  In  the  latter,  the  purpose  is,  to  de- 
stroy the  indigenous  plants,  as  they  are  generally 
useless.     Hence,   though  covering   the  soil   with 


w.iler  in  winter,  i.  of  u««,  yet  the  gre.ile»|  imprnvr- 
iiH-nl  niusl  he  ilhct.it  hy  miiimcr  fluudinn.  Tht 
hcitt  if  the  iii'i,  •  o.iibiiied  Willi  w.ili-r,  pr.idneet  a 
pulri.t  feriuenl.ili.oi  of  the  vcgi-lable  iiiutlrr  on  the 
surface  uf  the  i.iijil;  aft-r  wbieh.wheii  the  land  i* 
lelt  dry,  the  coir«i-  and  ii-rless  herb.Tgi;  disapptitrx, 
a  rapid  growth  of  succulent  gras«es  rises  iu  itt 
place:    this  is  the  case  on  even  Meiil,.  ninssps. 

a.  JUonnlU'^ci  and  disaihanliiues  of  the  process. — 
The  '.jreat  advantage  of  _//ijoi/iii;{  is,  the  cheapness 
of  the  process,  and  the  fi.Mlity  with  which  it  is  ex- 
ecuted. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  in  »cry  flat 
coiintiles  that  it  can  be  used  to  any  extent;  and  if 
it  he  carried  on  upon  a  great  scab',  cruciiiig  great 
tracts  of  countiy  wiih  water,  in  cold,  and  still  more 
in  the  warm  seasons  of  the  year,  it  must  render  the 
climate  moist  and  iiiiwholesome.  At  the  fame  time, 
whcie  the  situation  Is  favourable,  it  can  hardly  fall 
to  be  attended  with  benefit.  In  a  pecuniary  puiot  of 
view. 


INDIAN  COK.V. 

Bleak  Hill,  Kmg  IViltiain  Co.  I'a.Jan.  28,  I8I9. 
Dear  Sir: 

This  will  be  handed  you  by  my  son,  together 
with  an  ear  and  a  st.ilk  of  corn.  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  send  them  to  you,  in  consequence  of  pub- 
lications observed  in  some  of  the  late  nunihcra  of 
the  Farmer.  The  stalk,  thoii-h  not  measuring  eo 
much  In  cireumlerence  as  Mr.  Daniel  Jenifer's,  at  a 
particular  point,  still  I  suspect  it  Is  larger,  measu- 
ring an  avcra..io.  of  the  joints.  On  account  of  its 
uncommon  size,  I  was  indiicid  to  preserve  It.  It 
has  been  In  my  house  about  nine  years,  as  well  as 
I  recollect.  The  lapse  of  time  has  been  so  great, 
that  I  do  Dot  remember  as  to  the  product  of  this 
slalk.     Tlie  ear  was  taken   from    my  crop  of  1828. 

I  refer  its  quality  and  size  to  your  um[iirage (it 

would  glv«  nie  moch  pleasore  to  get  some  of  Mr. 
Upshur's  kind  of  corn.)  My  ear  measures  nine 
and  a  hal"  inches  in  circumference  at  the  larger 
end,  and  tight  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  aod 
contains  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-six  grains. 

Yours  respectfully, 

THOMAS  GARY  NELSON. 

J.  S.  Skikker,  Es«. 

[The  corn  slalk  sent  us  hy  Mr.  Nelson  is  indeed 
a  curiosity.  It  is  merely  the  lower  end  of  the  stalk, 
about  lour  feet  long;  and  measures  at  the  large  end 
7j,  and  at  the  suiall  end  GJ  Inches  in  cireum- 
lerence. It  was  taken  from  the  field  in  a  green 
state,  as  is  evident  from  Its  shrivelled  state,  and 
must  consequently  have  been  much  larger.  It  is 
even  now  worthy  of  a  place  In  a  repository  of  nat- 
ural curiosities.] 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
HOVEN  IN  CATTLE. 

Mr.Fessenden—l  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing 
the  following,  which  I  have  not  seen  in  the  Farmer 
Ihe  first  is  invaluable,  and  should  be  preserved  or 
remembered  by  every  farmer. 

"Itoven  in  Cattle.— M  Ihe  distension  Is  chiefly 
occasioned  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  any  substance 
which  will  combine  with  that  gas  will  reduce  IL 
Such  a  substance  is  readily  found  in  ammonia 
(hartshorn)  a  spoonful  of  which,  infused  in  water 
and  lorced  down  the  animal's  throat,  completely  re- 
moves the  distension."  .Innatcs  de  Chimie.  So- 
da and  Potash  will  combine  as  readily  with  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  as  ammonia;  and,  therefore,  if  dis 
solved  in  water,  may  be  eflBcaciously  aod  safely  ad- 
ministered. 

Loudon's  Magazine  for  August,  mentions  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  new  agricultural  schools  on  the 
continent;  one  in  France,  by  the  Abbe  du  Pratt 
the  other  in  Bavaria,  by  Baron  Von  Closln.  In  the 
latter,  to  which  is  attached  an  eiperimental  farm  of 
400  acres,  youths  from  10  to  15  year*  of  age  are 
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taken  anil  iiiainl.iiiie. I,  clolliPil  and  tausli'.  fu""  f'^e 
years,  for  tlic  value  of  llieir  labour,  and  50  florins, 
(about  $22)  entrance  money.  The  cxainple.  ol 
Fellenberg  is  eflectinR  wonders  in  Europe.  V\  hen 
shall  we  appreciate  and  profit  by  it? 

Potato  Mortar— M.  Cadet  de  Vaux  found  mortar 

of   lime    and   sarn!,  and    aUo    that   made    "f'^li'^V  .......  , .  ■         r  u 

creatlv  improved   in    durability,  by  mi.xmg  boiled    „.,||  j,^  ^eady  to  set   out  in  the  spring,  as  from  the 
potatoes  »villi  H.-IJid.  (/».  hardness  of  the  husk  they  do  not  vo-et^te  without 

Plants  raised  (rom  seeds  which  have  been  crossed,   ^  yvinter's  soaking.     The  gentleman  who  liirnished 
always  bear  the  foim  of  the  mother,  but  lake  the|,|jgjj,^  informed  me  that  stock  of  all  kinds  prefer 


NONDKSCKIPT  GRASS. 

ClimUston,  S.  C,  1st  mo.  21.  1829. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Sir,— Enclosed  I  send  you  a  few  seeds  of  a  non- 
descript grass,  obtained  from  a  gentleman  of  Pen- 
dleton district  in  this  state.  Thou  wilt  please  have 
them  planted  immediately  in  a  flowerpot,  and  they 


colours  of  the  male  parent.  Fewer  seeds  are  pro- 
duced by  art  IU.m\  nature  alone,  and  llie  impregna- 
ted floweri  arc  less  vi^ited  by  bees  than  others. 

[Annates  Hurt.  Soc.  Pans. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  SMALL  FARMS. 
A  sin'He  unrultivaled  acre,  is  a  physical  evil  in 
«nv  state,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  extensive 
tracts  which  arc  now  waste  would  have  been  re- 
claimed, and  an  im-aloulable  addition  been  made  to 
the  produce   and   populalion   of  the  country,  if  the 
system  of  large  f.wiiis  had  not  obtained  among  us. 
In  a  -mall  farm  each  part  is  seen  by  the  eye  of  its 
master,  and  has  its  due  tillage.     The  work  of  hus- 
bandry is  chictly  peifonned   by  the  larnier  and  his 
family.     Thi-y  spare  no  pains  to  cullivale  that  soil 
which  assures  ihrir  subsistence;  and  hence  the  glebe 
subdued  and  manurc.l  with  assiduous  care,  makes  a 
laree  return  to  that  labor  which  is  bestowed  on   its 
culture.     A  vast  populalion  springs  up;  and  the  land 
is  covered  with  the  dwellings  of  a  mullilude  of  cul- 
tivators   who  find,  each  in  the  produce  oflhal  small 
farm  which  he  occupies,  a  decent  and  comlortable 
maintenance.     It    happens  otherwise  where  larms 
are  of  a  large  extent.     In  a   large  larin  many  parts 
are  overlooked  or  neglected,  and  a  mote  negligent 
culture  is  bestowed  by  hired   laborers  nore  remiss 
and  less  interested  in  the  crop.    The  u'reat  l.umer  is 
placed  in  a  state  of  higher  plenty,  and  I  is  dwelling, 
his  furniture,  and  his  table  express  hs  opulence; 
but  while  he  enjoys  this  affluence,  and  while  luxury 
eains  admission  among  a  rank  of  men  to  whose  con- 
dition it  is  ill  suited  the  populousness  of  the  country 
deravs   «'>«  number  of  industrious  cultivators  is  di- 
minished, and  extreme  indigence  is  loo  ollen  foumi 
in  the  dwellings  of  those  who  inhabit  around.     I  bis 
practice  has  for  some  time  prevadc.l  in  Knt:  and; 
the  number  of  small  farms  is  diminished,  and   the 
proprietors  of  estates  have  in  many  instances  adopt- 
ed the  plan  oflayin^  many  small  farms  into  one  large 
Agriculture  has  not  profiled  by  this  altera- 
-The  ftlebe  .-tinted  in  its  tillage,  where  a  single 
|)S  a  whole  domain,  has  not  yielded  a 


this  grass  to  any  other  vegetable  in  the  country; 
and  should  it  succeed  in  our  latitude,  from  its  rapid 
growth  oil  all  kinds  of  land,  but  particularly  swamp 
and  meadow  bottoms,  I  think  it  promises  to  be  an 
acquisition  of  no  ordinary   character.     It   has  not 


fort  and  the  pleasures  of  man.  We  have  only  room 
fur  a  few  brief  extracts  from  the  aeverai  divisions  of 
this  excellent  discourse.] 

Extracts  from  the  Initiatort  Discourse  o» 
MYRON  HOLLEY,  ESQ. 
Jit  the  inslilulion  of  tlte  Domatic  Horticultural  Society 
of  the  iccstern  parts  of  J\'eu!  Vork, 

"Holland  and  Flanders  were  very  early  distin- 
guished, as  they  still  are,  for  their  love  of  plants  and 
lUiivers,  in  which  they  have  probably  excelled  all 
the  other  [leople  of  Europe.  Previous  to  the  six- 
teenth century  exotics  were  more  cultivated  there 
than  any  where  else,  and  their  gardens  contained  a 
great  variety  of  rare  plants.  At  that  early  day  they 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  these  arti- 
cles.    'I'hey  imported  plants  from  the  Levant  and 


been  cnllimtcd   until   recently,  and  not  yet  to  any         ,^   ^^^^   ^^^.^■     ^^^  exported  them   to  England 
considerable  extent.     It  will  grow  two  inches  in  the  | ,,    j  ^__' .r  r__.  ,i.-  ■: r  .",       _ 


course  of  a  niglil;  and  from  one  root  he  cut,  in  one 
month,  about  nine  pounds  of  sweet  grass,  by  actual 
weight,  last  season.  On  my  return  in  the  spring,  I  wilt 
give  the  method  of  saving  the  seed,  and  mode  of 
planting, &.C. as  I  have  not  leisure  to  add  moreat  pre- 
sent, than  that  I  am,  with  esteem,  thy  friend,  &c. 

[The  seed  enclosed  in  the  above  have  been  hand- 
ed to  a  friend,  who  will  plant  them,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  grass  will  answer  in  our  climate.] 


FECULA  OF  POTATO. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Waddington,  Jan.  26, 1829. 

Sir,— In  one  of  your  papers  a  few  weeks  since,  I 
read  an  account  from  our  Consul  in  Spain,  of  the 
valuable  properties  of  the  fecula  of  the  sweet  pota- 
to of  our  Southern  states,  or  one  of  its  Tarieties,4S 


suppose;  and,  as  in  the  certificate  of  Mr.  A-  Vila 
..luch  interest  is  attached  to  the  use  of  this  extrajt, 
(if  I  may  so  say,)  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ^- 
close  you  some  prepared  in  my  family  from  <ie 
Blue  JVosc  potato,  which  I  prefer  for  the  table  ab(^c 
any  other  we  have  in  this  high  latitude.  And  I  xi 
the  more  inclined  to  trouble  you  in  this  respect,  is 
this  article  with  us  supersedes  the  necessity  nr-eno- 
ing  to  town  for  arrow  root,  which  we  have  some- 


Fiance  and  Germany.  Before  the  time  of  Henry 
the  eighth,  the  London  market  was  supplied  with 
culinary  herbs  and  roots  from  Holland.  And  during 
many  reigns  afterwards  the  Ennlish  kings  obtained 
their  gardeners  from  that  country. 

"  Ihe  soil  of  Great  Britain  was  considered  unfit 
for  the  finest  productions  of  liorticulture  till  within 
the  last  century.  It  was  always  unrivalled  for  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  its  verdure.  But,  it  bai 
been  known  only  within  the  three  or  four  last  gen- 
erations to  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  ornamen- 
tal cultivation  of  its  pleasure  grounds,  or  the  profit- 
able produce  of  its  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens.  Sinc« 
the  general  introduction  of  forcing  houses,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  her  noblemen, 
and  other  men  of  taste  and  opulence,  have  been 
wonderfully  successful  in  the  finest  arts  of  cultiva- 
tion. Now  there  is  said  to  be  more  certainly  of 
finding  pine  apples,  of  domestic  growth,  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  every  day  in  the  year,  than  there  ii 
either  in  Jamaica  or  Calcutta. 

"The  total  number  of  vegetable  species,  not  in- 
digenous, in  England,  introduced  previous  to  th« 
accession  of  George  the  <llh,  is  said  to  have  been 
1 1,970;  of  which  the  first  17  were  brought  in  before 
and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  8lh;  oAi  during  that 
o'  Elizabeth;   578    during    the   reign    of 


.      _  1  A         c         t\     1"'  -"■"""^.■■j   "'"    uu.ii.i^    .1,^.   i^.o"    "■    the   two 

times  received  adulterated.  Its  produce  Irora  the  Clarles's,  and  Cromwell;  11  in  that  of  James  2nd; 
peeled  potato  is  about  l8oz.  to  lOlbs.ol  raw  vege-  .^9,  -^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^vilbam  and  Mary;  230  in  that  of 
table,  and  requires   the  attention    and  labour  ol  -     ■ 


farm, 
tion.- 

masler  gras.... -  -  , 

more  abundant  harvest,  and  the  markets  less  amply 
provided  in  some  important  articles,  miss  that  sup- 
nlv  which  they  ^'.le  accustomed  to  draw  from  small 
farms      The  population  of  the  country  has  lallen. 
While  the  mansion  of  the  great  farmer  has  risen 
more     ostentatiously,    those    numerous    tenements 
that  were  scattered  through  the  fields,  or  that  en- 
circled the  village  green,  have  disappeared,  and  the 
"deserted  village"  has  furnished  a  theme  for   the 
poefs  song      The  ancient  tenant  finding  no  occupa- 
tion in'the  fields  wli.  re  be  has  spent  his  youth,  for- 
sakes his  native  shore  and  seeks  with  his    family 
another  climate  where  his  industry  is  better  re>yar- 
ded   or  where  he  serves  to  swell  the  r.Miks  of  sick- 
ness, poverty,  and  death.     This  is  not  all.— Let  it 
be  remembered  iIkiI  a  firm  and  independent  spirit  is 
belter  nourished  among  that  rank  of  men,  by  whom 
small  farms  are  cullivated.     They  are  actuated   liy 
the  same  spirit.     They  derive  courage  from  their 
numbers    and    resources.     The    bold   animate    Ibc 
timid.     The  resolute  confirm  the  wavering.      1  hey 
take  their  measures  in  common,  they  prosecute  them 
with  vigor,    and  their  simple  virtues  will  give  lis 
character  to  a  country,  and  uphold    in   the  hour  ol 
danger,  the  rights  ami  liberties  of  all. 


table,  and  leq 

female  for  four  hours  before   the  operation  is  com- 
pleted     On  a  large  scale,  two  women  would  pre- 
pare 10  lbs.  of  the  fecula  in  a  day.     It  is  prepared 
(or  culinary  use  as  the  arrow  root. 
With  my  best  wishes, 

Your  obed't  serv't, 

GOUV'R  OGDEN. 

P  S  I  had  forgotten  to  menlion  the  enclosed 
sample  was  made  as  a  substitute  for  the  xehcat 
starch,  and  thus  generally  used  in  the  family.  It  is 
undoubtedly  far  preferable. 


HOILTXCUXiTURB. 


iWe  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  ini- 
lialoiy  discourse  of  Myron  Hollcy,  Esq.  delivered 
at  Geneva  New  Vork.  in  November  last,  belore  an 
assembly  from  which  was  formed  the  Domestic  llor- 
tieultinal  .Society  of  the  western  parts  of  the  slate 
of  New  York,  and  we  regret  exceedingly  Ibal  the 
arrangement  of  the  Farmer  preclu.les  Ms  entire  re- 
publication.  The  discourse  is  arranged  wilh  great 
method,  its  style  is  chaste  and  elegant,  and  Hie  sub- 
ject matter  abounds  in  classical  allusions,  and  i.le.s 
beautifully  expressed.  The  speaker  commences 
Willi  an  appropriate  notice  of  the  "pilgrim  lalhers 
who  first  setlled  the  region  of  couolry  over  which 
Ibis  new  society  is  about  to  extend  its  benign  inllo- 
ence;  gives  us  a  concise  and  interesting  view  ol  Ih-- 
history  of  Horliculluie,  and  describes  and  ilbisliales 
its  great  advantages,  as  conducive  bolh  to  the  com- 


Anie;    182  in  that  of  George  1st;  1770  in  that  of 
Geoge  2nd;  and  ti750  in  that  of  George  the  .Sd." 

"he  productions  of  the  garden  are  aSected, 
eithe  for  evil  or  for  good,  in  the  dilTerent  stages  of 
their'rrowth,  by  the  most  minute  and  the  most  mag- 
nificcit  objects  in  nature,  by  the  bugs,  by  tb« 
wornu^by  the  flies,  by  the  birds,  by  the  clouds,  by 
the  ail*. '■;  the  sun.  The  knowledge  of  these  ob- 
jects, wiIIinIi  their  means  of  favour  or  annoyance, 
and  the  supe,,,!,)^^  knowledge  of  all  the  other  ob- 
jects and  meal.  [,y  „.hieh  the  elfecls  of  these,  so  far 
as  they  are  gooft.,,,.,^.  |j,.  promoleil.  and  so  far  as 
they  are  evil.  may»,p  prevented,  should  be  embra- 
ced within  the  scf.^  of  bis  acquirements.  The 
science  of  Ilorliciiltik^^  iherrfore,  iloes  not  merely 
admit— it  demands,  e.v^i^j,^  ,,„,,  f.,,,o„rs  the  most 
extensive  and  iliversifie>^„,,.||pj.,|,  ,|  „((.,i,in,finig. 

'■Hut,  it  has  pleasures     bestow  which  ampiv  re- 
pay all  its  demands,  both  ,^(,„  ,|,e  ^ody  and  tU 
mind. 
"It  gratifies  all  the  senses. 

••The  feeling  is  gratified,  by  ,  g^oo,},  „,)|j,^  j,, 
soft  banks,  the  touch  ol  many  ,-  ■,,  leaves,  and 
fruits,  and  flowers,  anil  by  the  r^f'^ipg  coolness  of 
lis  shades.  •     j  \ 

"The  smell  is  agreeably  cxoited,  IrK  ^,^1^,1,^^^^!^ 
e,l  sources.  From  the  lowliest  pot-berK^  ^^^  ^,^j^_ 
liest  tree;  fr  on  the  humble  vioh  t  and  ^  j.,„ett« 
:„  the  splendid  lolip  and  llie  queenly  ruS'-X^^rdeo 
is  Ihe  unrivalled  reposilory  ol   Iragrance. 

"  I'be  gralilicalion  of  the  car,  iu  a  garden^  ^j. 
ventiliou".  not  of  man's  procurement,  but  nev\,,^ 
less  certain  and  real.     The  most  tasteful  ol  (be , 


\ 
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ai&l  crc.iliori,  ill  tlii-ir  lli;;lit,  Iroiii  oin'  i-nd  of  lln- 
earth  lo  ll'<'  oilier,  iliM-ovcr  no  spot  so  Hlliirinn;  to 
them  a»  a  »'<^"  re|il>Mii>licil  K.irtliMi.  'I'lie  binls  »rc 
fond  of  its  sli.ulf.  lis  llowcrs  unit  its  fruil.  Amidst 
these  they  love  to  hnild  their  nests,  n-iir  tliuir  younft. 
and  first  win  Ihciii  to  tli;it  eleinenl  hIiicIi  seeiuscre- 
Blcd  to  be  llieir  peculi.ir  lield  of  joy.  And  if  Ihcy 
ionictinies  commit  iiinvelcome  inroails  upoii  the  dcl- 
icarifs  which  we  prize,  tliey  more  than  compensate 
as  by  their  cheerful  and  continual  foiijs,  and  byde- 
itroyinic  iniiumer.ibic  and  more  danijcriiiis  intruders 
in  the  air,  in  the  trees,  upon  the  plants,  and  on  the 
ground. 

••The  taste  finds  its  choicest  regalement  in  the 
rarden,  in  its  sweet  roots,  its  crisp  and  tender  sal- 
lads.  Its  nutritious  and  acceptable  pulse,  its  pungent 
and  salutary  condiments,  its  fragrant  and  delicious 
fruits,  with  a  countless  list  of  other  palatable  pro- 
ductions, all  existing  in  such  inexhaustible  variety, 
that  the  art  of  cookery  takes  more  than  half  its  sub- 
jects from  that  overllowing  store-house. 

••But  the  eye  delights  in  a  garden,  as  if  all  its  la- 
boars,  its  cares  and  its  knowledge  had  been  dedica- 
ted to  that  single  sense.  From  every  quarter,  and 
border,  and  arbour;  from  every  bank,  and  walk,  and 
plant,  and  shrub,  and  tree;  from  every  single  object, 
•very  group  of  objects,  and  every  combination  of 
(roups,  spring  forms  of  beauty,  fresh,  living,  well 
proportioned,  graceful  beauty,  natural  though  culti- 
vated, innocent  though  gay. 

"Horticulture  gratifies  the  higher  faculties  of  our 
nature,  the  intellectual  taste,  the  reason,  the  heart" 

"In  1805  a  private  association  for  Horticultural 
objects  was  commenced  in  London,  which  was  in- 
corporated by  royal  charter,  in  1S09.  In  1803,  in 
Edinburgh,  a  Florist  society  was  instituted,  which, 
IB  1809,  enlarged  its  views  and  took  the  title  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  society.  At  Paisley,  in 
Scotland,  a  Florist  society  was,  some  time  ago,  es- 
tablished, of  which  an  eminent  writer  observes,  that 
the  rearing  of  beautiful  flowers  is  found  to  improve 
the  taste  for  manufacturing  elegant  patterns  of  fancy 
muslin;  while  the  florists  of  Paisley  have  been  long 
remarked  for  the  peacefulncss  of  their  dispositions, 
and  the  sobriety  of  their  manners. 

"Several  Botanical  and  Horticultural  socie*es 
bave  been  commenced  in  the  United  Slates,  sone  of 
which  are  rapidly  advancing  in  importance  anJ  re- 
spectability. The  influence  of  them  collecively, 
and  of  their  several  scientific  and  public  siiriled 
members,  individually,  has  been  very  perccpible  in 
awakening  a  general  desire  for  the  improvel  culli- 
vation  of  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  apJ  an  in- 
creasing love  of  rural  pursuits.  One  of  "e  most 
useful  of  these  is,  the  New- York  Hortici'lufal  so- 
ciety, which  was  originally  formed  in  IP'S,  though 
not  incc*porated  till  182-2.  The  elTccS  of  this  so- 
ciety are  most  agreeably  manifested"  'he  superior 
quantity  and  quality  of  culinary  -egetablcs,  Iruits 
and  flowers  to  be  found  in  the  new-York  market; 
in  the  emulation  excited  amont  actual  cultivator?; 
in  the  valuable  practical  publ>-a''ons,  upon  garden- 
ing and  planting,  which  it  Hs  encouraged,  and  in 
the  public  discourses  of  se^^l  of  its  most  intelli- 
gent and  accomplished  nn-mliers.— With  these  so- 
cieties, I  trust,  the  instit-'ion  which  we  are  now  as- 
sembled to  orisinate,  w'l  become  an  active  and  use- 
ful felloiv  laborer. 

"The  benefits  of  uch  associations  are  numerous 
and  of  great  impo'^iice. 

"They  encoiir^e  profilabic  industry.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Lond  1  there  are  occupied,  as  fruit  and 
kitchen  g.irtl-iS)  about  14,000  acres  of  land,  ol 
which  the  -nniial  produce  is  sold  for  more  than 
4,000,000-"'l'''rs. — Within  six  miles  of  Edinburgh, 
there  af  •computed  to  be  500  acres,  occupied  in  lln- 
tame  w^y>  of  which  the  annual  produce  is  worth  near 
IOO/JO  dollars.  For  the  supply  of  the  Ncw-Yoik 
market  with  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers,  there  are 
cvlivated  several  thousand  acres  of  land,  of  which 


"<■'  iggrt'K.ite  Hiiiiiial  pnxluce,  in  the  market,  is  siip- 
posi'd  to  bo  near  $  IIMi.ililO.  The  portiuiis  of  earth 
thus  cullivateil,  are  lar  iiiiirc  prodiiclive  than  any 
other  equal  portions  of  laiul  in  the  rouiitrius  where 
lliey  arc  situated.  .\nd  thi'y  give  a  healthy  and  vir- 
tuous employment  to  great  multitudes  of  human 
lieiiiRS. 

"They  promote  important  practical  knowledge, 
by  the  inquiries  which  they  stiiiiiilate,  ami  Ihe  cum- 
priilion  which  they  inspire.  They  lead  to  the  in- 
?tilulion  of  an  immense  number  of  mure  skilful  ami 
earel'ul  processes  of  cultivation  than  are  previously 
^olllJ^Vl■d,  from  some  of  which  advantageous  results 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  And  by  conversa 
lion,  by  writing,  by  public  addresses,  and  every 
other  method  of  communicating  knowledge,  every 
advantageous  result  will  immediately  be  shared  by 
the  whole  community. 

"I'hey  create  a  new  spirit  of  Horticultural  and 
botanical  enterprise.  In  our  country,  a  necessary 
and  most  desirable  consequence  of  this  will  be,  that 
wc  shall  obtain  a  complete  acquaintance  with  all 
our  indigenous  vegetables.  PVom  the  east  and  from 
the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  our 
native  plants  will  all  be  gathered.  Every  swamp, 
and  every  valley,  every  plain  and  every  mountain, 
which  is  surveyed  by  the  American  eagle,  in  his 
widest  flight,  will  be  made  tributary,  with  all  its 
vegetable  wealth,  to  the  great  interests  of  science 
and  humanity." 

"The  tenilencies  of  such  associations  are  all  lib- 
enl,  and  philanthropic,  and  social.  By  uniting  gen- 
tlemen of  all  classes,  professions  and  opinions  in  Ihe 
prosecution  of  interesting  and  commendable  ob- 
je?ls,  Ihe  amiable  and  elegant  courtesies  of  life  will 
te  extended. — Their  stated  meetings  will  be  embel- 
lislied  by  taste,  intelligence,  and  festive  refinement; 
and  all  will  go  away  from  them  with  a  keener  rel- 
is!i  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a  more  cheerful 
dtvotion  to  rural  employments." 

"To  old  age  the  employments  of  Horticulture 
lie  delightful  and  appropriate.  They  afford  a  se- 
cire  retreat  from  the  noise,  turbulence,  ingratitude, 
and  fierce  contentions  of  a  stormy  world;  and  in- 
spire serenity  and  cheerfulness.  Cicero,  in  his  let- 
ters to  Atlicus,  speaks  of  them  as  the  best  remedy 
for  grief  and  concern  of  mind." 


ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

Considerations  on  the  processes  employed  by  JWirsery- 
men  for  obluining  better  sorts  of  Fruits,  and  on 
the  means  by  which  JVatiire  appears  to  accomplish 
the  same  resull.  By  M.  Poiteau. 
The  author  observes,  it  is  but  rarely  that  improv- 
ed varieties  of  our  cultivated  fruits  originate  with 
nurserymen;  they  are  generally  the  pro<luction  of 
chance,  found  in  the  woods  or  hedges,  or  from  dis- 
tant corners  of  provinces,  where  the  finer  sorts  are 
hardly  known,  and  where  Ihe  sorts  they  have  are 
mismanaged  or  neglected.  That  "like  begets  or 
produces  like,"  has  long  been  considered  a  law  of 
nature  among  animals  and  some  vegetables;  but 
this  law  is  not  always  uniform,  especially  among  do- 
mesticated animals  or  highly  cultivated  plants, 
Yet,  on  this  principle,  our  nurserymen  have  acled 
in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  belter  kinds  of  fruit 
by  sowing  seeds  of  the  best,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  raise  something  still  better.  It  is  well  known 
lh.it  in  this  process  they  have  failed.  The  celebra- 
ted Duhamel  and  hi^  contemporaries  failed  in  the 
same  way.  From  these  and  other  instances,  the 
author  concludes  that  practitioners  are  wrong  in 
their  expectations  of  obtaining  at  once  what  can 
only  be  the  result  of  time.  He  seems  to  infei  that 
seedlings,  apples  or  pears,  for  example,  require 
some  years  and  some  cultivation,  while  they  are 
passing  from  one  stage  of  Iheir  infancy  to  another, 
before  they  can  show  their  inherent  qualities. 
As  proof  of  this  conjecture,  he  instances  the  case 


of  111!-.  Iriiil  Iree',  m  Ihe  United  .'5lali»  iil  America 
at  this  lime,  'i'liere,  it  appe,iri>,  they  have  little 
iriiul)le  ill  procuiiiig  superior  fiuitt  fiuiii  seed;  and, 
llial  Ihey  have  iii.iny  encellent  new  kiiiiN,  their  listi 
sulfii-ienlly  testily.  The  cause  of  lhi.s  he  ronceivcf 
ki  lie,  that  the  fi(st  imported  fruits,  which  llie  culo- 
iiists  received  fnun  ICurope  ;}0()  years  ago,  were, 
amiilsl  the  hustle  of  establishing  and  securing 
themselves  in  a  new  country,  hist,  from  nei;lect  or 
Ignorance  of  the  art  of  gralimt;;  and  that  Ihey  only 
had  recourse  to  seeds  (or  perpetu  iling  the  kinds. 
These  seedlings  have  passed  tlirougli  several  gene- 
rations, and  are  now  arrived  at  that  prriod  of  their 
existence  in  which  Ihcir  inherent  qualities  arc  full/ 
developed. 

The  Americans,  M.  Poiteau  adds,  attribute  Ibis 
to  another  cause,  namely,  that  in  proportion  as  their 
newly  broken  up  lands  are  ameliorated  by  cultiva- 
tion, &c.  so,  in  like  proportion,  are  Ihe  i|iialities  of 
Iheir  fruit.  It  is  a  common  saying  in  Virginia,  that 
Ihe  fruits  of  such  and  such  an  orchard  "begin  to 
change  for  Ihe  better."  But  this  can  hardly  be  ad- 
mitted; for  though  such  circumslance  may  improve 
Ihe  quality,  it  cmnot  change  the  physical  character 
of  fruit. 

Alter  noticing  the  fact  proved  by  Mr.  Knight,  F. 
II.  S.  that  a  crab,  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  a 
good  fruit,  produces  better  kinds  from  seed  than 
can  be  had  from  seeds  of  im[iroved  fruit,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  method  used  by  the  P'lemish 
orchardisis  to  obtain  new  sorts,  and  which  is  given 
on  Ihe  authority  of  M.  Van  Mons.  The  Belgians, 
he  says,  do  not  prefer  the  seeds  of  ameliorated 
fruit.  When  Ihe  seedlings  appear,  they  do  not,  as 
others  do,  choose  such  only  as  are  free  from  spiner, 
having  large  leaves,  and  remarkable  for  the  thick- 
ness and  beauty  of  their  wood;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, such  as  are  most  spinous,  provided  the  spines 
are  long,  and  well  furnished  with  buds  or  eyes 
placed  near  together.  This  last  circumstance  they 
consider  as  an  indication  that  they  ivill  soon  show 
fruit.  Individuals  having  such  properties  are  graft- 
ed, apples  on  paradise,  and  pears  on  quince  slocks, 
to  hasten  fructification.  The  first  fruits  of  these 
grafts  are  generally  bad;  but  whatever  they  are  the 
seeds  are  carefully  saved  and  sown.  The  second 
generation,  treated  in  like  manner,  begins  to  show 
improveinenf.  Through  a  third  and  fourth  the 
process  is  continued,  till  they  arrive  at  a  point 
which  gives  fruit  worthy  of  being  preserved. — 
Peaches  and  apricots,  treated  in  the  same  way, 
yield  excellent  fruit  the  third  generation;  apples 
require  four  or  five,  and  the  pear  about  six,  transi- 
tions. This  process,  concludes  M.  Poiteau,  is  only 
an  imitation  of  that  of  nature,  exemplified  in  Amer- 
ica.— Annales  Soc.  de  Hor.  de  Paris. 


TRANSPLANTING  EVERGREENS. 
The  unfading  verdure  of  the  resinous  trees  forms 
a  pleasant  relief  to  the  eye,  amid  the  desolate  fields 
and  snow  crowned  hills  of  winter.  These  beautiful 
inmates  of  Ihe  northern  forests,  are  peculiarly  in- 
tractable to  the  skill  of  cultivation.  The  spruce 
and  the  fir,  •.vhen  removed  from  Ihe  cold  and  bleak 
solitufks  where  they  best  love  lo  fix  their  roots  and 
send  up  their  tall  pyramids  of  green,  to  a  more  ge- 
nial situation,  wither  and  perish.  These  beautiful 
and  stately  [ilants  are  desirable  as  the  ornaments  of 
the  garden  or  the  groves  of  cultivated  scenery. — 
The  Eiii;li«!i  books  recommend,  that  .they  be  re- 
moved in  the  depth  of  winter,  with  frozen  masses 
of  earth  around  their  roots,  to  holes  dug  for  their 
reception  during  Ihe  preceding  aulumn.  By  this 
simple  process,  it  is  said  Ihey  may  be  transplanted 
without  injury,  and  flourish  in  their  freshness  as  if 
still  clinging  to  the  rock  or  rising  in  the  waste. 


HOPS. 
From  the  report  of  E.  A.  Le  Breton,  inspector 
of  bops  in  Albany,  made  to  the  legislature,  it  ap- 
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pears  tlii.l  duiinu  If^S.I'e  in!.|)eel.ii  liliJ  liitUs  ol 
hoDK,  ueii.'liiiig277,y02  Ihs.,  raised  in  lUf  iDllowinif 
counties:  M.nlisoii,  ISl/ifiS;  Ols.tro,  18,'lli7;  Oiioti- 
dago,  16.9o2;  U.iliimer,  'iSiS;  Colnmbiii.  2,CI6; 
Woiiroc,  2.3li9;  Kiai.kliii,  2.336;  Oinida,  7().J(ili; 
Saratoga,  990;  Ciiciian«o,  925;  Osvvej;'>v^''7;_U.-ii- 
nington,  \"i-  527.  Tiie  anioniit  of  lers  i>  *ii77.50 
'1  he  iii-pcclor  says  llie  rai>crs  have  done  Ihcir  woiU 
much  bcller  llie  prestnl  season,  and  llie  hops  have 
gone  iiilo  niail^il  a  much  bi-lter  sample  Ihan  tor 
year?  tiatk.  The  avirajjc  price  of  li"P>  has  liet  n 
about  91  cts.  per  pound.  This  low  ptiie  lias  partly 
hccn  occasioned  hy  the  lari^e  quaiitily  niiiaiiiing  in 
store,  of  the  previous  years'  growlli,  and  partly 
from  tlie  depression  of  the  brewing  business  in  the 
state.  [''?"'•  '^i'"- 


CVR/.II  SCOSIOlMEir. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

ICE  HOUSES  AND  KEKRIGER.VTORS. 

Dear  Sir,— Col.  Pickering  has  sent  me  the  ac- 
conipan)ing  pamphlet  on  lee  houses  and  KelVigera- 
(ors,  fur  exaiiiinalnin,  and  il  I  concurred  in  opinion 
with  him,  desire.!  ihat  i  would  send  it  to  you  for  re- 
publication. I  thiiiU  il  mi^hl  be  very  uM-.ful.  Our 
hutter  is  brou;;lit  to  market  in  a  sad  stale  in  sum- 
mer, and  it  makes  me  blush  when  1  rcllecl,  that  (or 
more  than  thirty  years  the  Philadelphi.i  market  has 
been  supplied  Kith  it  packed  in  ice,  and  since  Mr. 
Moore's  publicaliun,  in  Uefiigators.  I.  P.  Davis, 
Eiq.  imported  one  from  Philadelphia,  some  years 
»inee,  with  the  hope  that  it  might  he  adopted  here. 

The  republicalHin  of  this  tiact,  in  the  Nevv  Eng- 
land Farmer,  woull,  I  think,  be  the  must  elTeclual 
means  of  cuciling  our  larmers  to  irmlate  those  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully, 

J?Mloft,  Jiin.  20.  J.LOWELL. 


der  to  be  as  concise  as  possibh-,  I  shall  avoid  re 
(erring  to  the  difVerent  writers  who  have  pnlilished 
ihose  valuable  discoveries  to  the  world.  Philoso- 
phical readers  wdl  know  where  to  look  fur  lliem, 
and  those  o(  a  didVrenl  class,  it  is  presumed,  will 
not  wish  to  be  troubled  with  such  references  or 
quotations. 

Water  is  converted  into  ice  at  the  temperature 
of  32"  of  Fahrenheit's  lhermon)e(er;  and  as  long 
as  any  water  remains  in  contact  with  the  ice,  the 
temperature  of  the  ice  will  remain  nearly  stationary, 
hut  »\hen  the  water  is  all  fiozen,  the  ice  will  gra- 
dually give  out  its  heat  to  the  incumbent  atmos- 
phere, until  il  acquires  the  same  temperature.  Ice 
exposed  to  an  atmosphere  at  any  temperature  above 
32*,  or,  if  placed  in  cor.tact  with  any  substance 
above  that  degree  of  temperature,  wdl  in  either 
case  be  melted.  'I'he  temperature  of  the  earth  h 
few  feet  below  the  surface  in  this  climate,  is  gene- 
rally found  to  be  between  50  and  55".  if,  there- 
lore,  a  pit  be  suidc  in  the  earlh,  and  filled  with  the 
coldest  ice,  ("liieh  may  sometimes  be  obtained  as 
low  as  10"  by  removing  it  from  the  water  and  ex- 
posing it  to"  a  very  cold  atmosphere,)  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  the  earth  will  give  out  heat  to 
the  ice,  until  the  temperature  of  the  mass  is  raised 
to  32";  the  process  of  melting  will  then  commence, 
and  coiilinue  to  go  on,  as  long  as  ice  remains,  liut 
this  process  will  not  he  as  rapid  as  those  who  are 
unac()uainted  wilh  the  suliject  might  imagine:  it 
would  seem,  that  as  melting  ice  is  always  (ound  to 
be  at  the  temperature  of  32",  that  after  the  mass 
becomes  raised  to  that  degree,  the  smallest  addi- 
tion of  heat  would  immediately  conve/t  the  whole 
into  water,  liut  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case; 
to  prevent  it,  one  of  the  many  wonderful  properties 
of  matter  interposes,  and  which  only  enables  us  tu 
preserve  ice  at  all.  This  is  the  diHerence  between 
water  and  ice  in  their  capacities  for  heat.  As  1 
would  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  by  every  class 
of  readers,  and  as  I  may  probably  have  occasion  to 
epeat  this  term,  it  will  perhaps  be  proper  to  give  -J 


as  not  to  be  all  melted  during  a  whole  sumnaer,  in 
this  situation. 

It  seems,  then,  that  our  whole  business  is  to  goaril 
at;airist  the  introduction  of  heal;  and  in  order  to 
lake  effectnal  meacaires  for  (his  purpose,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  acrpiaii'ted  wilh,  and  attend  to,  the 
following  principles:  That  heat  is  transmitted  wilh 
more  dillicully  throiiuh  some  snlislances  than 
others;  Ihat  it  passes  lliroujrh  fluid  mediums  by 
transportation,  or  the  interebange  of  particles,  and 
not  fiom  one  particle  to  another,  as  in  solid  bodies. 
The  capacity  of  air  for  lelaining  moisture  is  great- 
ly increased  by  heat.  The  power  of  «ir  to  con- 
duct heal  is  increased  more  Ihan  four  fold  by  mois- 
ture. An  unequal  di.^trihulion  of  heat  in  fluids  will 
always  produce  currents  or  interchange  of  parti- 
chs;  in  general  those  of  the  highest  temperature 
wid  rise  to  the  surface.  'I'hi're  is,  however,  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  in  water;  hetivcen  the  tempera- 
lures  of  40"  and  32",  that  lluid  is  more  expanded 
than  at  temperatures  a  little  hiuhcr,  and  consequent- 
ly those  particles  whii  h  receive  a  small  additional 
Inal,  will  descend.  To  this  ixiraorilinary  properly 
in  water,  is  to  be  ascribed  some  of  the  most  won- 
dirlul  phenomena  in  nature;  but  docs  not  afl'ect 
the  suliject  uniier  consideration.  Substances  which 
liansmit  heat  freely,  such  as  the  melals.  arc  called 

fciiductois  of  heat;  and  those  through  which  il 
la  ;ses  wilh  .liflieully,  such  as  wool,  (iir.  &c.  ar« 
rallnd  nonconductors;  and  Ihey  are  called  good  or 
bad  conductors,  or  noneoiulnetors,  agreeably  to 
their  degree  of  condiietins  power. 
(  To  be  contimtetL) 


Improvement  or  Candles,  by  J.  Mijrrav,  F.  L.  S. 
I  steep  the  common  wick  in  lime  water,  in  which 
I  have  dissolved  a  considerable  quantity  of  com- 
mon nitre  or  saltpetre.  By  this  means  I  secure  » 
purer  flame  and  more  superior  hghl;  a  more  perfect 
combustion  is  insured;  snulliiig  is  rendered  nearly 
as  superfluous  as  In  wax  candles,  and  ihe  candle* 
hus    treated   do   not    "run"     The    wicks  must   b« 


£n  Essay  on  Ihe  most  elii^iUc  cojistrtiction  of  Ice 

Houses;  also,  a  descriiition  of  the  newly  invented 

Refrigerator,  being  a  simiilc   and  cheap  machine, 

by  the  me  of  which  fmh  provisions,  butler,  liquids, 

fyc  may  be  cooled  and  jireserval  for  family  vses 

in  the  heat  of  summer,  or  taken  to  market  in  as 

good  condition  us  in  the  uinter  season. 

Agreeably  to  an  intimation  given  the  public  some 

time   since,  I   shall   now  endeavour  to  give  sonie 

practical  directions  for  the  construction  of  llifrige- 

rators,  and   (as   being  connected  therewith,)    also 

attempt  an  investigation  of  the  theory  and  practice 

of  (heart  of  preserving  ice  lliron:;h  the  summer. 

I  stated  in  a  putilication  which  circulated  through 
Sflveral  newspapers  in  the  United  Slates,  that  1  had 
no  pretensions  to  the  discovery  of  new  piinciples 
in  the  construction  of  Ihe  Kefrigerator.  The  par 
ticular  mode  of  applying  some  before  known  and 
understood,  is  all  I  claim  as  my  invention;  the  utili- 
ty of  which  has  been  fully  proved  during  the  last 
»ummer.  . 

What  I  have  to  observe  on  Ihe  keeping  of  ice  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  carry  improvements  already 
begun,  a  step  further  than  1  have  yet  heard  of.  I 
have  apprehended  the  reason  why  the  art  has  not 
progressed  faster,  is  because  no  one  has  yet  fully 
inrestigated  the  prinriph-t  upon  which  il  depends; 
or,  if  this  has  been  done  by  individuals,  they  have 
not  favoured  the  iiublic  wilh  a  knowledge  thereof 
This  is  my  present  object,  and  for  reasons  which 
willhercalter  appear,  I  prefer  goin^  through  it,  be- 
fore I  enter  on  the  subject  of  relrigeralors. 

In  treating  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
lay  down  certain  positions  relative  to  beat,  some  o( 
which  have  not  been  well  understood  until  very 
lately.     All  that  I    shall  (dlrr,  have,  however,  been 


IiADZES'  SEFAKT-naESTT. 
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delinition   of   it.'    The  capacity   for   heat  which  a]  ;;;;;^„^   ,,,     j      i„c^,e  „ie  tallow  is  put  to  them. 

body  IS  said  to  possess,  is,  its  propensity  or  power  "    ■*       •' 

of  imbibing  and  retaining  a  greater  or  lesser  quan- 1  — - 
Illy  of  that  fluid,  and  al  the  same  time  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  temperature  as  a  given  standard, 
which  may  contain  a  much  greater  or  smaller 
quantity.  Thus,  in  the  subject  under  consideration, 
the  capacity  of  water  lor  heat,  is  greater  than  ice; 
il  being  (ound  by  cxperiiiienl,  Ihat  ice  at  Ihe  teni- 
pi-rature  of  32",  requires  Ihe  addition  of  no  less 
than  146°  of  the  same  scale,  or  thereabouts,  to  re 
(luce  it  to  water.  To  elucidate  the  subject  still 
luither,  lit  a  jiound  of  water  at  the  Ireezing  point, 
(to  wit,)  32'',  and  a  pounil  of  ice  al  the  same  tem- 
perature, be  put  in  situations  where  they  will  both 
receive  an  equal  quantity  of  heal;  when  the  ice  is 
all  melted,  il  will  be  found  that  the  water  has  ac- 
quired 146"  of  heat,  and  of  course  will  be  at  178'^. 
Ur  take  a  pound  of  water  at  17S",  and  a  pound  of 
ice  at  32",  put  them  together  and  cover  them  in  a 
lit  vessel,  the  ice  will  be  melted,  and  the  mixture 
will  be  32",  or  very  nearly. 

It  appears  then,  that  ice  at  10",  deposited  in  a 
pit  as  before  mentioned,  and  being  in  this  solid 
stale  capable  of  conducting  heat,  must  receive  a 
suflicient  quantity  to  raise  the  whole  mass  22"  be- 
fore any  will  be  melted;  when  the  melting  process 
commences,  il  will  cease  to  be  propajiated  to  Ihe 
internal  pai'ls,  because  all  that  is  receiveil  at  the 
surface  will  no  to  supply  Ihe  increased  capacity  of 
Ihe  watei;  and  Ibis  will  be  produced  in  diiecl  pro 
poilion  to  the  hial  received.  The  whole  quantity 
requi-ite  to  null  all  Ihe  ice,  beinu  just  as  much  as 
would  r.iisc  the  Icmpeiature  Ol  the  same  wci-lil  ol 
water  17«".  The  giealer  llie  quantity  ot  ire,  the 
longer  It  will  be  in  melting,  because  there  will  be 
less  surface  in   proportion    to   its  weiKhl,  and  expe- 


lully  established  by  actual  expeiiment.     And  in  or-    rience  has  proved  that  the  quantity  may  be  to  great. 


(F»m  the  London  ".Anniversary"  for  1829.) 
ENGLsH,  SCOTCH  AND  IRISH  BEAUTY. 

It  hasbeen  said  by  some  one,  anil  if  not  said,  il 
shall  be  laid  now,  that   no   woman  is  incapable  of 
inspiring  ove,  fixin;;  alVeelion,  and    making  a  niau 
happy.       Ve   are   lar   less   inlluenced   by  outward 
loveliness  lian  we  imanine.     .Men  speak  with  ad- 
miration   ant   write    with    r.ipture    of   Ihe    beauty 
which   the   ar(,,t   loves,  which,  hke   genius  in    Iho 
system  of  Gall,'s  ascertained   by   scale  and  com- 
pass: but  in   prac«ce,  see  how  Ihey   despise   (hose 
splendid   thcoiies,  a>d  yield  to  a   sense  of  beauty 
and    loveliness,  of  wh^.i,    (l.e   standard   is   in    their 
own   hearts.     It  is  not  the  elegance  of  form,  for 
that    is  olten    imper(ect;,t   is   |„)|    in   Invelineai  of 
face,  for  there  nature  haSpeichance  been  neglect- 
ful; nor  is  it   in   the   charn  of  senliiiient  or  sweet 
words,  lor  even   among   wm.en    there   is  an  occa- 
sional   lack   of  thai;   neither   i    (|    j,,    il,e   depth  of 
their   feelings,  nor   in   the   sinch||y   of  their  affec- 
lioii,thal  their  whole  power  over  .,:,„  springs  from. 
Vet  every  woman,  beaiililol   or  not  |,,.,j  (h^t  power 
more  or  less,  and   every  man  yields  •,  iis  influence. 
The  women  of  all  nations  are  beautrg).     Female 
beauty,  in    the   hiiiiled    sen^e    of  Ihe    w>r,),  j,   that 
ootivard   form    and    proporlion    which    co.|-papo„di 
wilh  the  theories  of  poets  ,ind  the  rules  of  M-|isl» — 
of  which  every  nation  has  ex  iiiiples,  and  of  vbich 
every  wom.in  has  a  share.     But   hiauty,  by  a  bore 
natural  delinilion  of  the  woid,  is  (hat  indescrib<<«|e 
charui,  that  iinicm   ol   many  qualities  ol   person  ai<| 
mind,  and  heart,  which  iusurcs  to  man  the  greate* 
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porlioi.  01  l^..l.l""e^,  0,„.  ol  o>ir  l.ct  pool.  I..' 
loiiclifil  on  lliis  iiiall.r  wHli  llie  wiiduiii  ol  iiispira 
sc  «rf  III)  "or>l>: 


lion.     Tit 

She  ilwcll  aiiioiiK  tl.o  untrodden  wiijs 

Boi.lu  Itii-  fpritii;'.  of  Do»o, 
A  maul  n  liom  llu  re  were  none  to  proiso. 

And  vcij-  few  to  love. 
She  li»"d  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  l.ncy  ceased  to  L'c; 
Bui  she  IS  in  her  sravc,  and,  oh! 
The  dill'erenco  to  mo. 
This  was  n  iii..iden   somclliini;  more  lo  ihe  pur- 
pose than    llie    slender    .i.im>rls    uhoni   arademies 
create  on  can\as>,  or  ol'  wlioni  s   iiic  bachelor  hanls 
dream.     The  |.uel   of  Kjilal   Mount    is  a  m;irrie>l 
roaB,  and  knows  fioiii  wh;>t  sources  domestic  hap- 
pincs.i  conies.     'I'iie  ii;oss:imcr  creations  of  llie  fan- 
cy, were  they   lianshirmed   to    hrealhin;;  llesli  and 
blood,  would  never  do  (or  a  man's  bosom.     Those 
delicate  auri.il  vi-ions. those  personified  zephyrs, an- 
decidedly  unlit  f.ir  the   maternal  wear  and   (carol 
the  world,  and  would  never  survive   the  belrothin^ 
Not  so  the  hiixoni  dames  of  our  two  line  islands.— 
It  was  Ihe   inicniion  of  nature  llial  they  should  be 
the  mo'.hcrs  of  warriors  and  poets,  and  philusopheis 
and    liislorians,  of  men  of  sense  and  science— and 
ulie  formed   Ihein   for   the  task.     Look  at  themas 
they   move  alon^.     If  art,   with   its   scale  and  il> 
compasses,  and  its  rtcrnal  chant  of  "Ihc  beau  ideal 
—Ihe  beau  ideal,"  had  peopled  the  world,  wc  would  ii"i;  I 
have  been  a  nalion  of  ninnies,  our  isles  would  have 
been  filled  »>illi   lay   fiitures   and   boi.iss  "beautiful 
exceedingly,"  hut  loveless,  joyless,  splendidly  silly, 
and  elegantly  conteinplible.     It  lias  been  belter  or- 
dered. 

i  have  looked  much  on  man,  and  more  on  woman. 
The   world   presents  a  distinct   iiiiaKC  of  my  own 
perception   of    beauty,  and  Troni   the   decisions  of 
true  love  I  couhl  lay  down  the  law  of  human  affec- 
tion, and  the  universal  sense  entertained  respecting 
female   loveliness.     There   is   no   need   to    be  pro- 
found, there  is  no  occasion   for  research;  look  on 
wedded  society,  it  is   visible  to  all.     There,  a  man 
rery  plain  is  linked  to  a  woman  very  lovely;  a  crea- 
ture as   silent  as   marble,  to   one   eloquent,  lluen', 
and  talkative;  a  very  tall   man  to  a  very  little  wj- 
man;  a  very  portly  lady  to  a  man  short,  slend?r, 
and  attenuated;  the  brown  weds  the  black,  and   he 
white  the  gohlen;  personal   deformities   are  not  in 
the  way  of  affection;   love  contradicts  all  our  tl^eo- 
ries  of  loveliness,  and  happiness  has  no  more  (3  do 
with  beauty  than  a  good  crop  of  corn  has  with  the 
personal  looks  of  him   who  sowed  the  seed.    The 
question,  therefore,  which   some  simple  person  has 
put,  "which  of  the   three  kingdoms   has  Ihe  most 
beautiful  ladies?"  is  one  of  surpassing  absurdity. — 
Who  would  ever  think  of  going  forth  with  rules  of 
artists  in  their  hands,  and  scraps  of  idle  verse  on 
their  lip*,  to  me.isure  and  adjust  the  precedence  of 
beauty  among   the   three   nations?     Who  shall  say 
which  is  the  fairest  (lower  of  the  field,  which  is  the 
brightest  of  Ihe  stars  of  heaven.'     One  loves   the 
^aisy  for  its  modesty,  another  the  rose  for  its  splen- 
dor, and  a  third  the  lilly  for  its  purity — and  they 
are  all  right. 

We  know  not,  indeed,  by  our  natural  theory  of 
female  loveliness,  which  of  the  nations  has  the 
most  beautiful  women,  because  we  know  not  which 
of  them  is  the  happiest.  Wherever  there  is  most 
bosom  tranquility,  most  domestic  happiness,  there 
beauty  reigns  in  all  its  strength.  Look  at  that  iiii<d 
hoTel  on  one  of  Ihe  wild  hills  of  Ireland;  smoke  is 
«treaming  from  door  and  window;  a  woman  to  six 
healthy  children  and  a  happy  husband,  is  portion- 
ing out  a  simple  and  scanty  meal;  she  is  a  good 
mother  and  an  affecllonale  wife;  anri  though  tinged 
with  smoke  and  tourhcil  by  care,  she  is  warmly  he- 
loved;  she  is  |i)vely  in  her  husband's  eyes,  and  is 
therefore  beautiful.  Go  in'o  yon  Scottish  cottage; 
there  is  a  clean  floor,  a  bright  fire,  merry  children. 


.1  tliiifiy  witcHMcl  a  lm>h.ind  who  is  nursing  Ihe 
uiungesl  ihihl,  and  uiakini;  a  whistle  lor  the  ehlrsl. 
Ihe  womiii  is  lovely  and  heanlirul,  and  an  im.i;;e 
of  thrift  and  guoil  hdu.ewilery ,  In-yoiid  any  pain- 
Irr's  eiraliiin;  her  hiislnind  believes  her  beautiful 
loo,  and  whilst  m  .kini;  ihe   little  inslruinenl  of  ine- 


l.iily    to    please    hi 


IIS   child,  he    thinks    of   the    rival-, 
h.iiii  wlinui  \\i:  won   her,  and   how   fair  she  is  com- 
|Mi.d  to  all    hei    early   coiiipanicins.     Or   Inie  is  u 
I  muse  at  bind,  luniiiied  roiiiul   with  fruit   trees  and 
llowers,   while    llic    bliissoniing    tassels    of    honey 
suckle  pcifunie  us  as  v.c   pass  in  at  the  door.      Kii- 
li  r  and  behold  that  KiiKlishwoiiian,  out  of  keeping 
with  all  the  rules  of  academic  beauty,  full  and  am 
I'l.-  ill  her  person,  her  cheeks  glowing  Willi  vulgar 
iM.ilih,  her  eyes   shining   vmiIi   q.ii.t  happiness,  tiir 
1  hiMreii   swarming    like   summer    bees,   her    house 
-hiiiiii;;  like  a   new   clock,  and   her   movemenis  as 
!•  Hiil.ir  as  one  of  Mniray's  chronunietcrs.     There 
-il"  her  husband,  a  sleek   conlcnicil    man,  well  fed, 
.Umii    lodgi'd,   anil    softly   handled,  who   glories    in 
llie  Koud  looks    and    sagaeily  of  his  wile,  and   eyes 
her  affeclionalely  as    he    liohls   Ihe  shining  tankard 
lo  his  lips,  and  swallows  slowly  ami  willi  protracted 
ilelight,  the  hcallhy   beveicge  which  she  has  brew- 
id.     Now,  that  is    a    beaulilid   woman;   and  why  is 
she  heaulilul?     She   is   beaiiliful,  because   the   gen- 
ii, ness  of  her  nature  and  ihe  kindness  of  her  heart 
Ihiow  a  housiliold  halo  around   her  person,  adorn- 
honeysuckle    adoiis   an   ordinary  tree, 
..lid  impressing  her  mental   image  on  our  minds.— 
^lu■ll  i»   beauty   in   my   sight— a   creation  more  ho- 
iiourahle  to  nature  and  more  beneficial  Ionian,  and 
III  list  If  inliiiitely   more    lovely,  even   to  look  upon, 
lljiii  those   shapes   niidc    according  (o  Ihe  line  and 
I  vel  of  art,  which   please  inexperienced   eyes,  de- 
hile   ilreamers,  (ascinalo  old  bachelors,  and   catch 
I  lie  eye  and  vex  the  heart.  W. 


(From  .Johnson's  Shooters'  Companion.) 
THE  FOWLING  PIECE. 

Of  Gun  Barrels— The  first  object  in  a  fowling 
piece  \ssafclij.  Gunsmiths  yjrotie  their  barrels  whilst 
in  their  roi/g/i  state,  and  this  is  done  with  the  idea 
that  if  they  burst,  the  expense  of  further  workman 
ship  is  saved;  the  consequence  is,  that  a  single  bar- 
rel, weighing  nearly  Jive  pounds,  is  reduced  to  three 
pounds  nine  or  ten  ounces:  this  reduction  is  confi- 
ded lo  the  workman,  who,  if  careless  or  in  haste, 
may  take  it  from  the  breech,  or  that  part  of  the  bar- 
rel where  Ihe  greatest  strength  is  requisite;  and 
when  Ihe  barrels  are  laid  together,  and  the  rib  sol- 
dered on,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  whether  the 
filing  has  been  too  deep.  The  barrels  undergo  no 
second  proof,  and  thus  Ihe  gun  loo  often  becomes  a 
masked  baltery  to  him  who  shoots  with  it. 

So  many  barrels  have  burst,  and  occasioned  per- 
manent misfortunes,  after  bavin::  sustained  the  or- 
deal of  the  company's  or  Tower  proving  house, 
and  received  their  marks  as  a  pledge  of  llieir  safely, 
as  evidently  lo  shew  lliat  a  barrel  may  hear  thai 
one  shocfc,  anJ  still  he  very  unworthy  to  be  put  into 
the  bands  uf  any   one.    The  only  mode  of  ascer- 


l.ii g  whether  a  h,.rrcl   \»  perliill)    neture  ii,  by 

nalcr  proving,  .ifier  il  returns  from  the  proof  luAUf, 
.mil  has  apparenlly  wiili'-tuud  that  (if  lire. 

There  are  vaiiuui  kiiidj,  or  lallier  ipialiliei,  of 
barrels,  which  lia«»  under  various  deniiiiiinaliuni, 
such  as  twisted  iluli  barrels,  u-i'rc  Iwf'ted  baricU, 
Damascus  barrels,  Mud  coinimn  b.irrels  'J'teisled- 
sluhs  aie  old  horse  8  loe  nails  twisted  together;  there 
are  also  irun-lteiitcd,  inlciior  lo  the  liiiiiier.  IVirt- 
twisted  ;irc  stubs  drawn  into  wire,  ainl  then  twisted 
and  luiiiied  into  Ihe  barrel.  i^iiiilUJCIM  barrels  are 
iron  and  sitel  cuitcd  together,  which  give  the  bar- 
rel a  beautiful  appeal. nice.  Wire  twisted  bar- 
luU  are  the  best.  IJaiutscus  barrels  are  inferior 
even  to  common  twisted  stub-;  llniiigh,  ai  they 
bear  a  lurelgn  name,  and  as  the  peculiar  curl- 
ing; of  the  iron  and  steel  (;'*>'  Iheiii  a  ple.ising  ap- 
pearance, they  have  of  file  been  hi  reqiicsl;  and  aa 
the  English  gun  makers  fouud  il  iiiciini  eneiit  (u 
import  a  sullicieni  niiiiiber,  they  did  not  hesilalc  lo 
iii.iniificliiic  L).iii;asciis  lar.e|s,and  not  more  than 
one  re.ll  U.iinasciis  barrel  uul  of  a  hiindred  is  lo  be 
met  with.  Whelher  they  are  originally  from  Dj- 
m.isciis,  [  9m  not  cerl.iin,  bill  I  am  willini:  tu  be- 
lieve so;  at  all  events,  several  of  what  were  called 
real  U.uiiascus  barrels,  which  leached  Ibis  country 
Ihrciiigh  Russia,  are  much  superior  to  the  English 
JJiimiisctis  barrels. 

lioKi.NGor  Barrels — I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
sci  die  llie  process  of  boring  gun  barrels,  as  tliia 
work  is  intended  not  for  tlie  iiicchanie,  but  the 
spill  Isiiian;  besides,  in  every  thin:;  uf  this  and  a 
similar  descriplion,  five  iniiiules'  inspection  would 
do  more  than  a  volume  of  woids;  yet,  as  the  xcell- 
shooling  of  Ihc  lowlmg  piece  materially  depends  up- 
on the  boring  of  the  barrel,  1  kliall  not  hesitate  to 
slate  what  kind  of  bore  or  cylinder  I  have  found  lo 
throw  the  shot  with  the  greatest  force,  as  well  at 
llie  greatest  regularily.  iMany  gun-iL'akers,  when 
speaking  on  this  subject,  assume  an  air  of  impor- 
tance, and  by  mysterious  nods  and  broken  sen- 
tences, give  you  to  understand,  that  the  true  and 
correct  inelhod  of  boring  guii-barrcis  is  a  secret, 
which  remains  with  them  alone;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
the  art  and  mystery  of  boring  harn  Is  is  imperfectly 
understood,  and  il  not  unlrequently  happens,  that  a 
gun  u[)on  which  every  possible  care  has  been  be- 
stowed ill  Ihc  boring,  wil!  not  sho'jl  so  well  as  an 
ordinary  or  common  barrel: — even  the  African  guns, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  slaie  trade,  were  furnish- 
ed to  the  merchant,  complete,  for  six  shilling!  and 
sixpence,  have  been  known  tu  throw  the  charge  re- 
markably well. 

Some  lime  ago,  a  fowling-piece  came  into  my 
hands,  the  cylinder  of  which,  for  several  inchei 
from  the  breech,  was  a  trifle  wider  than  the  re- 
mainder of  Ihe  barrel.  This  gnu  shot  remarkably 
well,  better,  in  fact,  than  any  I  had  ever  before  met 
with;  and,  conceiving  this  superiority  must  arise 
from  the  [leculiarily  ol  the  bore,  and  having  another 
very  indifferent  fowling  piece,  i  had  the  lalter  re- 
bored  in  the  manner  just  ilescribed,  and  was  pleas- 
ed lo  find  it  answer  Ihe  desired  puipose  in  a  man- 
ner that  far  surpassed  ray  most  sansuine  eipecta- 
lions.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  recommending  the  above  plan  of  boring 
barrels:  the  increase  of  width  at  the  lower  end 
slniulil  be  but  a  trifle,  just  sutVicient  to  be  perceived 
when  pulling  in  the  wadding,  which  will,  of  courte, 
slide  rather  easier  in  that  part. 

The  Length  of  the  Bakrel  i»  another  mailer, 
which  is  still  involved  in  doubt,  though  abundant 
evidence  has  been  obtained  to  prove  that  the  auti- 
qualed  notion  of  long  barrel"  carrying  the  farlhen. 
is  completely  erroneous.  After  a  great  number  of 
experimenls,  I  have  found  tl  at  a  barrel  Iw  nty  two 
iiichis  long,  of  the  common  lowing  piece  calibre 
rfive  eighths  of  an  inch  diameter)  shoots  fully  ai 
strong,  if  not  stronser,  Ihan  any  other  greater 
length,  though  the  difference  between  twcaty  two 
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and  twcniy-eiglit,  or  even  (hirty  inches,  is  not  very 
great;  but  for  any  inciease  of  length  beyond  Ihirly 
inches,  the  difference,  or  the  decrease  of  force, 
would  very  much  surprise  any  person  who  had  nev- 
er witnessed  the  cxiieiinienl.  I  have  shortened 
live  different  barrels,  trradually,  inch  by  inch  for 
instance,  and  the  result  has  invariably  been  the 
name;  and  in  these  experiments,  great  pains  were 
taken  in  regulating  the  charge,  so  that  in  this  re- 
apect,  no  perceptible  variation  could  take  place. 
Nevertheless,  though  a  barrel  twenty-two  inches 
long  (I  have  never  tried  one  shorter)  may  impel  the 
charge  with  more  force  than  a  greater  length,  yet  I 
prefer  a  barrel  somewhat  longer,  as  it  is  pleasanler 
to  load,  and  the  aim  may  be  much  belter  taken  with 
il;  yet,  for  my  own  choice,  I  never  would  exceed 
thirty  inches.  I  would  not  recommend  a  very  light 
barrel,  not  from  any  fear  of  its  bursting,  since,  if  a 
gun  is  kept  clean,  there  is  not  theleast  (/diiger, sup- 
posing it  to  be  properly  loaded;  but  on  account  of 
the  recoil,  which  will  always  be  much  greater  than 
in  a  stout  barrel. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  be  asked  how  it  happens 
that  a  long  eighteen  pounder  carries  farther  than  a 
•  horter  cannon?  To  which,  it  may  be  answered, 
that  it  is  possible,  an  increase  of  length  might  be 
added  with  advantage  to  the  longest  eighteen- 
pounder  in  the  service;  since,  on  comparison,  ta- 
king into  consideration  the  difference  of  the  calibre, 
a  fowling  piece  barrel  twenty-two  inches  in  length, 
is  proportionably  longer  than  any  cannon  whatever. 

If  the  bore  or  calibre  of  the  fowling  piece  be 
made  extremely  wide,  it  will  require  a  greater 
charge,  and  will  of  course  admit  a  greater  length  of 
barrel. 


AzisciiiiXiAnrxious. 

THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON. 

[So  many  of  our  readers  have  not  seen  the  Na- 
tional Capitol,  erected  by  the  money  of  the  people, 
and  so  worthy  of  its  noble  purpose,  that  »ve  are 
tempted  to  copy  from  Elliott's  Annual  Calendar  the 
following  brief  description.] 

The  Capitol  of  the  URited  States  is  situated  on 
an  area  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  and  including 
ti^  acres — the  building  stands  on  the  Western  por- 
tion of  this  plat,  and  commands  by  the  sudden  de- 
clivity of  the  ground,  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
view  of  the  city,  of  the  surrounding  heights  of 
Georgetown,  &.C.  and  of  the  windings  of  the  Polo- 
mac  as  far  as  Alexandria.  The  building  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Length  of  Front,  352  feet  4  inches 

Depth  of  Wings,  121  do.    6    do. 

East  projection  and  steps,  65  do. 

West     do.  do.  83  do. 

Covering  li  acre,  and  1320  do. 

Height  of  Wings  to  top  of  Ba- 
lustrade, 70  do. 

Height  to  top  of  Centre  Dome,  115  do. 

'l"he  exterior  exhibits  a  rusticated  basement,  of 
the  height  of  the  lirst  story;  the  two  other  stories 
are  comprised  in  a  Corinthian  elevation  of  pilasters 
and  columns — the  columns,  .10  feet  in  height,  form 
a  noble  ailvancing  portico,  on  the  East,  IGO  ieet  in 
extent — the  centre  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  ped- 
iment of  80  feet  span:  a  receding  loggia,  of  100  feet 
extent,  distinguishes  the  centre  of  the  West  front. 

The  building  is  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of 
stone,  and  covered  with  a  lofty  Dome  in  the  centre, 
aii<l  a  flat  Dome  on  each  wing. 

The  Represenlalives'  room  is  in  the  second  story 
of  the  South  wing — is  semicircular,  in  the  form  of 
the  ancient  Grecian  theatre — the  chord  of  the  long- 
est dimension  is  ninety-six  feet — the  height  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  domical  ceiling  is  sixty  feet. 
This  room  is  surrounded  with  twenty-four  cglumnsj  reduced  to  writing 


of  variegated  native  marble,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  with  capitals  of  while  Italian  luarble, car- 
ved alter  a  specimen  of  the  Corinlliian  order  still 
remaining  among  Ihe  ruins  of  Athens. 

'I'hc  Senate  Cbimber  in  the  Norlli  wing  is  of  the 
same  semicircular  form,  75  feet  in  ils  greatest  length 
and    15  feet  high — a  screen  of  Ionic  columns  wilh 
capitals,  alter  those  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Poli- 
as,  support  a  gallery  to  the  East,  and  form  a  loggia 
below — and  a  ne.v  gallery  of  iron  pillars  ami  rail 
ings,  of  a  light  and  elegant  structure,  projects  from 
the   circular    walls — Ihe  dome  ceiling  is   enriched 
wilh  square  caissons  of  stucco.     'I'hc  Kotundo  oc- 
cupies the  centre  and  is  9l>  feet  in  diameter,  and  96 
high.     This  is  the  principal  entrance  from  the  East 
Portico  and  West  stair,  and  leads  to  the  legislative 
halls  and  library.     This  room  is  divided  in  its  cir- 
cuit, into  pannels  by  lofty  Grecian  pilasters  or  aniae, 
which  support  a  bold  entablature,  ornamented  with 
wreaths  of  olive — a  hemispherical  dome  rises  above 
filled    with  large  plain  caissons,  like  those  of  the 
Pantheon   at  Rome.     The   pannels  of  the  circular 
walls  are  appropriated  to  paintings  and  has  relievos; 
of  historical   subjects-     Passing  from  the  Rotundo, 
westerly,  along  Ihe  gallery  of  the  principal  stairs, 
Ihe  Library  room  door  presents  itself.     The  room 
is  92  feet  long,  34  wide,  and  36  high;  it  is  formed 
into  recesses  or  alcoves  for  books  on  two  sides,  by 
pilasters,  copied  from  Ihe  Portico  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds  at  Athens, — a  light  stair  in  each  corner 
of  the  room  leads  to  a  second  range  of  alcoves,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  by  a  rich  and  beautiful  stuc- 
coed ceiling.     This  room  has  access  to  Ihe  Western 
loggia,  from  which  the  view  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country  appears  to  great  advantage.     Be- 
sides the  principal   rooms  above  mentioned,  two 
others  deserve  notice,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their 
architecture — the  round  apartment  under  the  Rotun- 
do, enclosing  40  columns  supporting  ground  arches, 
which  form  the  floor  of  the  Rotundo.     This  room 
is  similar  to  the  substructions  of  the  European  Ca- 
thedrals, and  may   take  the  name  of  Crypt  from 
them:  the  other  room  is  used  by  Ihe  Supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  same  style  of  architec- 
ture, with  a  bold  and  curiously  arched  ceiling;  the 
columns  of  these  rooms  are  of  a  massy  Uorie  imi- 
tated from   the  temples  of  Paestum.     Twenty-five 
other  rooms,  of  various  sizes,  are  appropriated  to 
Ihe  officers  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  of 
Ihe  Supreme  Court,  and  45  to  the  use  of  Commit- 
tees; they  are  all  vaulted  and  floored  with    brick  or 
stone.     Three  principal  siair  cases  arc  spacious  and 
varied  in  their  form;  these  wilh   the  vestibules  and 
numerous  corridors  or  passages  it  would  be  ddricull 
to  describe   intelligibly:  we  will  only  say,  thai  they 
are   in    conformity  to   the   dignity    of  the  building 
and  style  of  the  parts  already  named.     The   build- 
ing having  been  situated  originally  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  ociasioned  the  West  front  to  show  in  ils 
elevation  one  story  of  rooms  below  the  general  level 
of  the  East  front  and  the  ends;  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect, and  to  obtain  safe  deposits  for  the  large  quan- 
tities of  fuel  annually  consumed,  a   range  of  case- 
mate  arches  has  been  projected   in  a  semi-circular 
form  to  the  West,  and  a  pnved  terrace  formed  over 
them:  this  addition  is  of  great  utility  and  beauty,  and 
at  a  short  distance  exhibits  the  building  on  one  uni- 
form level — this  terrace  is  faced  with  a  grass  batik, 
or  glacis, and  at  some  distance  below  another  glacis 
with  steps  leads  to  the  level  of  the  West  eiilrance 
of  llie   Porter's  Lodges — these,  together  with  the 
(liers  to  the  gales  at  the  severaf  entrances  of  Ihe 
square,  arc  in  the  same  massy  style  as  Ihe  basement 
ul  the  building;  the  whole  area  or  square  is  surroun- 
ded wilh  a  lolly  iron  railing,  and  is   in   progress  of 
planting  and  decorating  with  forest  trees,  shrubs, 
gravel  walks  and  turf. 


POSTAGE. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  House  of  Represen- 
lalives ol  the  United  Slates,  on  Wednesday,  2 1  st  ulL 
a  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General,  transmitting 
till!  nelt  amount  of  postage  accruing  at  each  post 
ollice  in  the  United  States,  for  one  year  ending 
.ilsl  March,  1828,  and  showing  the  nett  amount  in 
each  State  and  Territory;  which  letter  and  state- 
ment were  laid  on  the  table,  and  two  thousand  e«- 
Ira  copies  thereof  ordered  to  be  printed. 

'J'he  following  is  a  recafiilulalion  of  the  state- 
ment referred  to,  showing  tlie  nett  amount  of  posU 
age  which  accrued  in  each  State  and  Territory:— 

Neiv  York,     -        .        - 

Maine,       -        .        .        . 

New  Hampshire,    - 

Vermont,  ... 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island,    ... 

Connecticut, 

New  Jersey,       ... 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware,  ... 

Maryland,      -        -        . 

Ohio,  .... 

Michigan  Territory, 

District  of  Columbia, 

Canada  and  Kingston  Mail, 

Virginia,  .        .        . 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 


Kentucky, 

Tennessee,    - 

Alabama, 

Mississippi,     - 

Louisiana, 

Indiana, 

Illinois,      ... 

Missouri, 

Arkansas  Territory,  - 

Florida  Territory,  - 

Grand  Total, 


1252,875  99 

-  26,997  64 
14,582  76 

-  14,672  05 
101,855  58 

14,979  83 
32,846  45 
17,511  65 
137,729  89 
4,922  09 
61.022  71 

-  36,473  55 
2,3b5  16 

11,681  50 
6,122  85 

-  73,406  74 
28,229  77 

-  45,148  09 
44,005  91 

-  26,792  93 
21,945  53 
18,106  11 
10,461  25 

-  28,893.  60 

7,905  00 
3,099  94 
8,551  52 
1,195  46 
3,802  78 

$1,058,204  34 


Never  make  a  verbal  agreement,  when  it  can  be 


Fatekt  for  Making  Le.ither  Water  Proof. 
Spe<ification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  Charles  Ba- 

G(NALL  Fleetwood,  of  Parliament  street,  Dub- 

lii>,for  making  Leather,  and  other  articles,  water- 

;jroo/:~Dated  February  28lh,  1824. 

My  new  invented  liquid  and  componilion  for  ma- 
king leather  and  other  articles,  water-proof,  con- 
sists of  a  certain  compound  of  resinous, oleaginous, 
and  elastic  matters,  tiie  proportions  of  which,  and 
Ihe  mode  of  mixing,  I  am  about  to  describe.  My 
process  is  as  follows:  I  dissolve  10  lbs-  of  caout- 
chouc, or  Indian  rubber,  in  20  gallons  of  purs 
spirits,  of  turpentine,  by  putting  them  both  into  a 
vessel  capable  of  holding  at  least  .S5  gallons;  40 
perhaps  would  be  as  well; — the  caoutchouc  should 
be  cut  into  pieces,  or  slices,  of  about  l-l(ilh  part  of 
an  ounce  weight,  to  hasten  the  solution.  I  then  im- 
merse the  vessel  into  a  boiler,  previously  lilled  wilh 
cold  water,  and  apply  the  fire  so  as  to  produce  th» 
boiling  of  Ihe  water,  occasionally  supplying  the 
wastes  caused  by  evaporation.  In  this  situation  il 
remains  until  a  perfect  solution  of  the  caoutchouc 
in  the  spirits  of  turpentine  is  effected;  I  then  dis- 
.*.olve  1511  lbs.  weight  of  pure  bees'  wax  in  100  gal- 
lons of  pure  spiiils  of  turpentine,  adding  thereto 
20  lbs.  of  Burgundy-pilch,  and  10  lbs.  of  gum 
I'rankincence.  The  solution  of  these  articles,  I  ob- 
tain by  Ihe  same  means  described  for  dissolving  the 
caoutchouc.  To  these  two  matters  or  solutions, 
when  mixed  together,  I  add,  when  quite  cold,  10 
;;allons  of  the  best  copal  varnish.  Tlie  whole  of 
these  materials  are  then  to  be  put  together  in  a 
large  reservoir,  where  the  compound  may  be  dili»- 
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led  by  lulclirij;  lOO  u.illoiis  ol  limo  \ialor,  (lutiriii); 
in  live  gallons  at  a  liiur.aml  >tlrrliie  il  roiiliiitiali)' 
for  six  or  oi;;lit  hours;  which  n^iliilinn  must  be  re- 
pealed wlifiii'vor  any  of  (ho  coni|iosilioii  is  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  reservoir,  either  to  be  bottled  or 
casked.  In  order  to  colour  this  composition,  when 
it  is  required  to  be  rendered  black,  '20  lbs.  weight 
of  the  best  lamp  black  shoidii  be  mixed  up  ivilh  'iO 
gnllons  of  the  purest  turpentine  tpiiits,  (which  20 
^allony  should,  under  these  circumstances,  have 
been  deducted  from  the  previous  mixture;)  this, 
when  properly  blended,  is  to  lie  ailded  to  the  com- 
position, but  that  should  be  done  previous  to  the 
inlroduL'linn  of  the  lime-water.  The  composition, 
when  thus  prepared,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  leather  by 
rueans  of  a  painlina;-brush,  and  rubbed  into  the 
•urface,  which  will  render  the  leather,  after  the 
composition  has  become  dry,  impervious  to  water, 
and  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  soft  am!  pliable. 
Thouj^h  I  have  thus  minutely  described  the  com- 
parative proportions  of  each  material,  yet  I  do  not 
mean  to  conline  myself  precisely  to  those  respect- 
ive quantities,  nor  to  the  precise  mode  in  mixing; 
and  preparing  them,  but  I  have  stated  such  propor- 
tions and  such  process  as  the  best  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  and  which  I  am,  from  considerable 
ejtperieDce,  iuduced  to  adopt,  and  recommend. 

IRepert.  Pat.  Int. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  HOG. 
Mr.  Gideon  Long,  of  Butler  county,  raised  a 
hog  which  he  sold  a  few  weeks  since  to  John  Den- 
man,  of  his  neighbourhood,  for  sixty-six  dollars 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  offered  forty  dollars  for 
bis  bargain;  but  determining  to  take  it  to  Cincin- 
nati, he  put  it  on  board  of  a'  canal  boat  for  that 
place.  On  his  route,  without  his  knowledge,  the 
bands  on  board  exhibited  it  as  a  show,  cliarging  6i 
cents  for  a  sight.  When  he  arrived  at  the  city,  an 
immense  crowd  visited  it,  and  paid  for  the  sit^hi  — 
After  keeping  it  for  some  time,  he  was  oB'ered  §300 
for  the  hog,  agreed  to  take  it,  and  received  $150  on 
the  contract.  But  it  was  not  to  be  delivered  until 
tbe  whole  was  paid,  and  while  waiting  for  the  ba- 
lance it  was  secretly  conveyed  away.  Mr.  Denman 
determining  to  pursue  the  noble  animal,  embarked 
on  board  a  steam  boat  and  followed  to  Louisville, 
where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  bis  hog. — 
It  bad  been  exhibited  for  some  time  to  great  ad- 
vantage. Taking  possession  of  the  hog,  Mr.  Uen 
man  descended  the  river  with  it  several  hundred 
miles,  and  finally  sold  it  for  three  hundred  and  sixiy 
dollars;  having  realized  from  it,  in  all,.eight  or  nine 
hundred  dollars.  It  weighed  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds,  and  in  his  route  Mr.  Oenman  was 
offered  §-2500  for  it  safely  delivereil  in  New  York. 
The  purchaser,  it  is  expected,  will  undertake  its 
transportation  to  the  eastern  cities,  to  show  the 
Yankees  what  kind  of  hugs  we  raise  in  Ohio. 

[Ltbanon  (,0/iio,)  Star. 


uhlain  the  eggn  of  llio^e  insects,  and  supennlt'nil 
llicir  hilchini;,  Aiiil  then  rear  the  young  iii-ecl  until 
lic  bi-omes  capable  of  supplying  ihedcsireil  honey, 

Tlicy  sometimes  remove  Ibeiii  to  the  strongi'st  parts 
of  Ihi-irncst,  where  there  are  cells  apparently  I'orti- 
lii'il  fur  protecting  them  (rum  invasion.  In  those 
cills  the  insects  are  kept  to  supply  the  want"  cfiiie 
vvlidlc  aiiis  which  compose  the  |(opuli(;lon  of  the  ci- 
ty. Il  is  a  most  singular  circumstance  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature,  that  the  degree  of  colil  at  which  the 
ant  becomes  torpid  is  also  that  at  which  this  insect 
falls  into  the  same  state.  It  is  considerably  below 
llic  freezing  point;  so  that  they  require  food  (he 
gicaler  part  of  the  winter,  and  if  the  insects  on 
«liicli  they  dcpcnil  for  f()o<l  were  not  kept  alive  du 
ring  the  cold  in  which  the  ants  can  move  about,  the 
lalirr  wonlil  be  williout  llie  means  of  subsistence. — 

Ol'jccts,  .^dvanlai!;cs,  and  Pleasures  of  Science. 

The  Newspaper  Press. — It  is  calculated  that 
upwards  of  230,0(10  daily  and  two  three-day  News- 
[lapcrs,  and  about  70,000  Sunday  papers,  are  sold 
'•very  week;  so  that  nearly  70,0001.  per  annum  must 
lie  paid  to  Government,  for  News|)apcr  iStam|)s 
alone.  The  total  amount  of  Advertisement  Duly  is 
enormous.  The  number  of  persons  of  every  de- 
scription in  Newspaper  Establishments  in  London  is 
more  than  1,200.  The  number  of  Newspapers  sold 
weekly  in  the  country  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
cannot  be  less  than  170,000;  and  it  may  be  fairly 
calculated  that  the  entire  Newspaper  Press  in  Great 
Britain  gives  employment  to  at  least  'J.OOO  persons. 


I'ljiiililiiins  being  <'iini|ilii'd  Willi,  Ilie  pTsciiis  receiv- 
ing the  need  "shall  have  a  right  to  dispone  of  tbe 
plants  as  his  own  jiriiprrtij.ni  a  rcasonHhle  price." 
The  committee  of  the  Society  also  claim  the  prlTi- 
lege  of  visiling  iind  ifispecting  the  grounds  sown,  and 
rcj><>rt  Jotlie  society  the  number  of  plants,  tc.  The 
seed  arc  left  at  P.  Canficld's  Lottery  office.  No.  179 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Hp.mp. — Il  is  stated  in  the  Ohio  State. Journal,  that 
an  application  is  about  to  be  made  to  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio,  for  a  charter  to  a  company  from  abroad,  with 
an  extensive  capital.  In  be  invested  in  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  liem|)  in  that  state.  One  of 
Ihe  genlb'inen,  a  man  of  distinction  and  wealth,  i« 
now  in  Columbus.  If  the  state  of  Ohio  now  offer* 
inducements  for  the  investment  of  such  extensive 
capital  in  the  culliire  of  hemp,  what  will  it  do  when 
the  nallimore  and  Ohio  [{ailroad  shall  go  into  op- 
eration, and,  by  the  facilities  it  offers  for  the  trans- 
porlalion  of  the  aiticle,  increase  the  value  of  it  in 
Oliio  nearly  100  per  cent.? 


^)^m  ^Li^m^)s,, 


Baltimore,  Frid.w,  February  6,  1839. 


(From  late  English  papers.) 

Arts. — The  labours  and  policy  of  the  ants,  are 
when  closely  examined,  slill  mure  wonderl'ull  per- 
haps, than  those  of  the  bees.  Their  nest  is  a  city 
consisting  of  dwelling-places,  halls,  streets,  anil 
squares,  into  which  the  sircels  open.  The  food 
they  principally  like  is  Hie  huney  which  comes  from 
another  insect  louiid  in  llicir  neigbljourhood,  and 
which  Ihe)  ,  geneially  sjieaking,  bring  home  from 
day  to  liay  as  they  want  it.  Late  discoveries  have 
shown  that  they  do  not  eat  grain,  but  live  ainiosi 
entirely  on  animal  food  and  Ibis  honey.  Some  kinds 
of  ant  have  the  foresight  to  bring  home  the  insects 
on  whose  hontsy  tliey  leed,  and  keep  them  in  parti- 
cular cells,  wliere  they  guard  them  to  prevent  their 
escaping,  and  feed  them  with  proper  vegeiable  nut- 
ter which  they  do  not  eat  Iheuiselvcs.    Nay,  they 


(J^Trcstees  Meeting. — The  next  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  lith  insl.,  at  Eutaw, 
the  residence  of  B.  W.  Hall.  It  is  lio[)ed  the  mem- 
bers will  he  punctual  in  their  attendance,  as  there 
will  be  submitted  the  report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed "lo  suggest  such  plans  and  arrangements  as 
may  best  conduce  to  the  efficacy  and  utility  of  fu- 
ture exhibitions;"  also  a  communication  from  M.  De 
Motion,  ancien  eleve  de  I'ccole  Polytechnique,  che- 
valier de  I'ordre  royal  de  la  Legion-d'Honneur,  &,c. 
&.C.  &c. 


^S"  For  sale,  an  interest  in  Ihe  "American  Far 
mer"  establishment.     A  certain  and  handsome  re 
suit  would    be   guaranteed   to   the   purchaser,  and, 
with  a  view  to  the  slill  greater  extension  of  Ihe  pa 
per,  it  would   be  preferable,  though  not  indispensa- 
ble, that  be  should  reside,  and  act  as  agent,  in  one 
of   llie  states  south  of  the  Potomac.     Inquire    of 
the  Editor. 


Extract  lo  the  Editor,  dated  JVeuibury,  S.  C,  Janua- 
ry 19,  18-29. 
"We  had,  about  a  week  ago,  some  of  the  coldest 
weather  experienced  for  some  lime.  In  January, 
18-27,  we  had  a  hard  spell;  but  in  Columbia  il  was 
said  that  one  morning  of  the  last  spell  was  two  de- 
grees colder  than  it  was  ever  known  in  Carolina. — 
I  doubt  the  correctness  of  that  observation;  but  it 
was  cold  enough  to  have  injured  the  small  grain 
crops  exceedingly." 


<J:?-LAi!f;E  Parsnip. — In  a  letter  lo  Ihe  Editor, 
Richard  Davis,  Esq.  of  Bedford  county,  Va.,  says: 
"This  fall  was  drawn  from  my  garden,  a  parsnip 
measuring  four  feet  four  inches  long." 


Dear  Sir,  Georgefoirn,  Jan.  24,  1829. 

I  write  this  to  let  you  see  with  what  attention  I 
read  your  paper,  although  I  may  not  profit  by  it. — 
In  your  last  number  I  was  much  surprised  at  the 
difference  in  quantity  of  land  required  for  mainte- 
nance of  a  horse,  (middle  column,  page  335,  at  the 
bottom;)  medium  quality  of  land  5  acres,  on  rich 
soils  4  acres,  poor  land  (Ji  acres.  Page  356,  Wm. 
Darby  (population  of  Great  Britain,)  at  the  begin- 
ning, says  one  acre  is  sufficient. 

(From  the  Hunting  Directory,)  No.  .S9, page  910: 
Merlin,  a  fox  hound  bitch,  bred  by  Col.  Thornton, 
ran  a  trial,  which  she  performed  in  7  minutes  and 
i  a  second,  the  distance  four  miles.  For  the  speed 
I  want  faith,  and  the  J  second  is  too  exact.  1  have 
now  in  my  hand  an  ear  of  corn;  it  grew  on  a  field 
on  my  land,  with  36  rows,  and  once  had  upwards 
of  40  grains  in  a  row;  but  it  has  been  so  reduced  by 
giving  away  that  I  have  lost  the  number,  and  forget 
Ihe  amount.  It  has  been  sent  for  from  Alabama, 
lo  be  sent  by  post,  so  as  to  weigh  the  weight  of  a 
letter,  by  special  direction.  1  mean  to  keep  the  re- 
mains as  a  curiosity. 

^The  Baltimore  Market. — The  intelligence 
from  England  has  caused  a  depression  in  the  flour 
market,  or  rather  suspended  operations.  We  ran 
hear  of  no  fixed  price  for  the  article  from  stores — 
the  wagon  price  yesterday  was  (^8.00. 


Mdlbf.rry  Seed. — The  American  Institute,  a  so- 
ciety in  New  York,  associated  for  ihc  purpose  of  en- 
couraging Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Maiiiifac- 
tures,  has  deposited  in  New  York  a  quantity  of  Mul- 
berry Seed,  to  be  distributed  gratis  to  the  membersof 
Ihe  Hor  icullural  Society,  members  of  all  learned, 
religious,  and  other  institutions,  possessed  of  ground 
in  which  Ihe  seeds  can  be  eullivated,  and  to  all  Var- 
mers  in  the  U.  Slates — on  Ihe  following  condilions; — 
that  the  quantity  to  be  given  be  in  proportion  to  the 
ground  lo  he  planted;  that  the  seed  be  taken  care  of 
and  managed  according  to  printed  ilirections  to  be 
lurnisljed  by  the  Commitiee,  and  that  Ihe  plants  be 
kept  tilt  fit  for  transplanting  in  nurseries.    These 


Items  OF  Late  Foreign  News, 
^j  connected  willt  the  AifricuHural  interest. 

By  the  packet  ship  Henri  IV.  from  Havre,  and 
the  George  Clinton  from  Liverpool,  intelligence  has 
been  received  at  New  York  from  France  to  the 
21th  and  from  Liverpool  to  the  '27lh  December. — 
From  Ihe  Evening  Post  we  cojiy  the  following 
items: 

A  Paris  article  of  December  23d,  says,  that  the 
exchange  of  despatches  between  the  cabinets  of 
England,  Austria  and  Russia,  has  been  very  active 
of  late.  A  letter  in  the  Augsburgh  Gazette,  dated 
Oilessa,  Dec.  2d,  says,  that  letters  entitled  to  cre- 
dit, announce  that  Varna  is  not  in  any  way  blockad- 
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ed  by  lln:  Tuiks;  llial  liax^ifdjik  itiicJ  llic  ollni 
forts  in  Buliaria,  nre  slill  occii|iicil  hy  a  c'lvisioii  ol 
the  ^ranil  KnssMri  aimy.  anil  by  means  of  lcni|io- 
rary  forlifiL-alions  are  placed  out  of  ilan::er  from 
surprise;  and  linally,  lliat  llicse  troops  "ire  ahoni 
to  enter  inio  HJnler  qiiarlftrs  on  the  ri;:lit  bank  of 
the  Danube.  A  Idler  of  the  15th  from  V'ifni;a,oii 
the  same  inbjrcl,  says,  "slron'»  Rn^^ian  iliiision^ 
remain  on  the  ii;;ht  bank  of  the  Danube  near  Ba- 
eardjik,  Ku>lt'n(i>ei,  and  Ibrail;  tiny  prolecl  these 
important  position!',  and  preserve  ibe  communica- 
tions »itb  Varna.  The  remainder  of  Ibe  army  has 
taken  up  winter  quarlers  in  the  principalilies  " — 
These  aceounis  are  ra!ber  more  favourable  for  Ibe 
Russians  than  those  reciiveil  by  the  last  anival,  bul 
Still  are  not  al  all  inconsistent  uilb  Ibe  idea  thai 
they  have  sustained  very  great  losses  during  the 
canipai:!n. 

Tlie  prices  of  Wheat  in  Rowland  arc  somewhat 
lower.  A  Liverpool  p;iper  of  ihe  27ib  says — "\Ve 
have  to  report  a  good  sujiply  of  Wbc  it  anil  Oats 
from  Irelani!  for  Tuesday's  market;  but  fewimpoils 
from  abroad  or  coast>»ise.  The  transactions  in 
Wheat  Here  to  a  limiled  exieni,  at  a  decline  on  new 
Irish  of  3d.  to  Id.  per  70  'lbs.  from  Ibe  prices  of 
Tuesday  lasl,  and  all  other  descrijilioiis  were  de- 
pressed in  value.  Flour  al-o  Is  per  saik  cheaper. — 
American  (lour  40  to  -t.i;  («.S,S7i  a  Sf),5(il)  Indian 
corn  38  a  3!)s  per  tjuailer,  iibout  jl  a  jjl/ia  per 
bushel. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Liverpool,  Dec.  27. 

"Our  Corn  market  cnntinues  very  (lal,  am!  pri- 
ces almost  nominal.  The  Utile  doing  in  I'lour  is  at 
42s,  and  by  retail  at  44s  a  45s.;  Indi  m  Corn,  SUs  a 
39s. —  The  average  of  wheal  per  returns  to-day,  is 
743  7d,  agKregate  74s  ad.  Aggregate  of  Barley  39s 
2d — of  ciuirse  Ihe.  duly  remains  the  same. 

We  had  a  heller  demand  for  Cotton  yesterday 
and  about  5000  bales  sold;  but  previous  prices  arc 
scarcely  maintained.  The  sales  lhi.<  week  amount 
to  10,2U0  bales." 

LivEiipooL,  Dec.  27. — The  sales  of  Cotton  this 
week  etiding  2(ilh,  are  10,J50  bags,  includin;;  4  IdO 
Uplands,  at  53  to  tii;  8iO  Oilcans,  at  (ii  to  84;  700 
Alabamas,  5)  to  IJid.  luiport,  9030  bai;3.  4517 
bbls.  Turpentine  have  changed  bands  at  I-2s  to  lis 
6d;  and  about  ;!'J0  bbls.  Ashes  at  former  prices;  50 
casks  Carolina  Rice  at  I7s  to  19s. 

Corn  Exciunoe. — We  have  to  report  a  good 
supply  of  Wheat  and  Oats  from  Ireland,  for  Toes 
day's  market,  but  few  imports  Irom  abroad.  The 
transactions  in  Wheat  were  to  a  limited  extent,  al 
a  de?line  on  new  Irish  of  3il  to  4d  per  70  lbs.  from 
the  prices  of  Tuesday  last,  and  all  other  descrip- 
tions were  depressed  in  value.  Flour  also.  Is  per 
sack  cheaper.  American  Flour,  40s  to  43s;  Indian 
Corn,  38s  to  39s. 

Fridinj  /Oecni/ig',  Dec.  'iOl/i.— The  import  since 
Tuesday  has  been  trilling  VVbeal  is  a  sliaile  low- 
er. Other  articles  generally  dull,  wilbout  variation 
in  price. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  23. — A  cargo  of  American  In- 
dian Corn  has  arrived  since  our  last,  and  has  been 
■old  at  3Gs. 

London,  Dee.  25. 

It  is  stated  from  Moscow,  umlcr  dale  of  the  I5lh 
ull.  that  nolwilhslandinf;  Ihe  abundant  harvest  of 
wheal  in  almost  all  the  provinces  most  productive 
of  the  article,  prices  have  been  maintained  very 
high  in  Ibe  government  of  Arel,  Tambufl',  and  olb 
ers,  owing  to  Ibe  incessant  demand  kepi  up  for  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic,  and  Ihe  had  crops  in  other 
countries. 

The  same  accounts  are  given  from  Tagennoc, 
under  date  of  5lh  [l7lhj  ult.  An  order  has  been 
received  by  a  commercial  house,  from  Trieste,  for 
12,000  chetwerts,  which  imoicdiatcly  forced  up  the 


price  of  Ibe  article  Iruiii  Si  In  10  ruul.Us.  It  is  mil 
•.taled,  however,  bow  Ibis  onler  is  lo  be  exi'culed; 
and,  under  existing  circuiiislances,  ibe  issue  of  Ihe 
Black  Sea  Wheal,  through  the  Hellespont,  is  im- 
prai-licable. 

At  the  market  of  Amsterdam,  wheat  rose  from 
10  to  15  (lorins  on  ibc  lOlb  inst  and  considerable 
(lurchases  were  made  for  ex|)oilation  and  on  spec- 
ulalioii;  olher  kinds  of  grain  remained  stationary. 
Hoiiikd  Corn. — Wilbiii  Ibe  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  there  have  been  removed  liom  Ibe  Bonding 
warehouses  at  this  port,  nearly  25,000  quarlers  of 
ivbeat,  7,000  qrs.  barley,  4,000  qis.  of  beans,  and 
1,500  qrs.  of  pease,  lor  home  consumption. 

[Hull  PacktI. 

It  appears  by  Ihe  ofTn-ial  returns,  that  in  the 
inonlh  of  November,  4  10,74(>  qrs.  of  foreign  Krain, 
nearly  all  wheal,  paid  duly  for  home  consumption, 
and  414,256  qrs.  (of  which,  bnvvever,  only  10  1,991 
qrs.  were  wheal)  remained  in  warehouse  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  quan'ily  of  foreign  grain 
actually  inlrodiiciMl  in  November,  and  that  remain- 
ing available  for  home  consumption  at  Ibe  end  of 
the  month,  make,  iberefore,  about  850,000  qrs.  in 
all.  Ciuisidcrable  importations  seem  lo  be  still  in 
progress,  so  that  Ibe  aggre;;ate  supply  lo  be  deriv- 
eil  Irom  abroad,  promises  lo  be  greater  than,  under 
Ibe  unfavourable  circumslances  of  the  bai vests  of 
other  countries  could  have  been  at  first  anticipated. 

1  Gli.be. 


ALMANAC. 
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Sun.  Length    Mo<mi 

Rises.       Seta,    of  days.    Rises. 


AGRICULTURAL   REPOSITORY,  SEED 
SIORE  AND  M;K>EKV. 

SINCL.\IR  &.  MOOUl':  oiler  for  sale,  a  full  stock  of 
their  approved  Bar-share,  and  Freeborn  or  Wood's  pa- 
tent Ploughs.  Also,  Ihe  Self-sharpening  Plough,  of  va- 
rious sizes,  which  arc  of  easy  draft,  perforin  well,  and 
possess  the  important  principle  of  relaming  a  sharp 
point  until  a  steel  bar  of  irom  12  to  16  inches  is  worn 
away,  tvbich  may  then  be  renewed  bj  a  common  smith 
without  dilbculty.  TJjey  fiave  also  commenced  mantl- 
faeluring  the  justly  cclcbraled  Plough,  improved  and 
patented  by  Stephen  McCormick,  of  Virginia,  which 
was  cxhibiled  here  al  the  last  calllc  show  of  the  .Mary- 
land Agricultural  Society,  and  spoken  of  in  the  report 
of  the  cominiltee  on  implements — (Sec  Am.  Karaier, 
No.  34,  vol.  10,  Nov.  Till,  18J8.)  Of  these,  and  olher 
kinds,  wilh  their  extra  shares,  &c.  a  constant  supply  is 
kept.  Also,  )l7ifa(  Funs  of  the  best  conslrucllnii,  which 
have  received  their  im|)rovcinents  in  our  establishment; 
Corn  Shellers,  CoUuii  Uins,  (irain  Cradles  and  Scythes; 
Kinsey's  cast-slcel  .^xes  and  ivlallocks,  Picks,  Shovels, 
.Spades,  Hoes,  Trace  Chains,  &.c.  &c. 

Also,  a  full  stock  of /rcs/i  Garden  Seeds,  as  detailed  in 
our  catalogue;  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Herd's 
lirass.  Lucerne,  white  Clover,  and  several  kinds  of 
early  and  crop  Corn  for  seed. 

And  an  extensive  Nursery  of  Fruit  and  Ornamtnlal 
Trees,  Thorn  Quicks,  (irapc  Cuttings,  &c.;  comprising 
nearly  all  the  choice  varieties  of  fruit  trees. 

This  nursery  has  the  constant  personal  attention  of 
Itobert  Sinclair,  whose  experience  and  attention  will 
enable  us  lo  warrant  each  kind  to  he  true  and  gciminc. 
The  nursery  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  city, 
and  trees  can  be  taken  fresh  from  the  ground  to  fill  any 
orders  which  may  be  left  al  the  nursery  or  al  our 
store;  where  catalogues  of  seeds  and  trees  can  be  bad 
gratis.  Ball.  Feb.  2,  IS.'a. 


.•^alurduy, 7 

Sunday, S 

Monilay 9 

'I'ncsday, 10 

Wodiicsiday,..  11 

'I'lmrsday, 12 

Friday, 13 


6  45 


H.      M. 

10  ir 
10  in 
10  no 

10  21 
10  26 
10  2!) 
10  30 


II.     ^' 
9 

10  5  1 

11  59 
Mom. 

1     1 

1  58 

2  51 
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Corrected  for  the  Jlmericun  Farmer,  hij  EdicarJ  J.  JFitlaon 
if  Co.,  Commission  Merchanls  and  Planters'  ..Sgents. 

ToB.\cco. — Maryland,  Scrubs,  ground  leafs,  $6.00  a 
1 0.00 -seconds,  ordinary,  3.50  a  4.60 — red,  4.50  a  6.50 
—line  red,  6.00  n  8.0U,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  common, 
0.00  o  S. 50— good  red,  6.00  a  S.uu— yellow,  10.00  a 
KJ.OO — Kappabannock,  :i.50  a  3.50 — Ivcntucky,  com- 
mon 3.50  a  5.00— Hra|, ping,  4.00  n  6.00. 

Flour— white  wheat  family,  $9  50— super.  How- 
ard-bt.  (sales)  S.12i  n  S.-'5;  city  mills,  S. 00  n  8.25;  Sus- 
rpuhanna,  8.00— Corn  Me.\i.,  bbl.  2.75- Grain,  best 
nil  wheat,  l.nOn  t.10— best  while  wheat,  1.80  a  2.00— 
urdinaiy  lo  good,  1.50  n  1.70— Cork,  old,  .48 — new 
corn,  .40  a  .43— in  ear,  per  bbl.  2.25 — ItvK,  bush.  .50  a 
.5,')— O.ATsbush.  .20(1 .2S— Beans  1.25— Peas. 56  a  .CO— 
Ci.oVER  SEED,  4.50  n  5.00 — Ti.mothy,  1.50  a  t.'ib — Orcr- 
Auu  Grass  2.25  n  2.60— Herd's,  .Tin  1.00— Lucerne  3H 
a  .50  lb.— Barley,  .55  n  60— Flaxseed,  1.00— Cot- 
ton, Virginia,  .10  a  .1  I  —  Lou.  .13  —  Alabama,  .10  a  .11 
.Mississippi  .  II  n  .13— Norlh  Carolina,.  10  a  .11— Gcot^ 
nia,  .9  a  .12— WiiisKtY,bhds  Isl  pf.  .24— in  bbls.  .25  a 
j,,'j — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20— crossed,  .20  a  .22— thrcc-quarler,  .25  • 
.30_fiil|  do.. 30  a  .50,  accord's  to  qual  — Hemp,  Kussia, 
ton,  $225  s  230;  Country, dew-rotteil,  136  o  140— water- 
rotted,  I  TO «  190— Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  l.bbl. 

5  75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6. 2S 
nG. 50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  2.87  i;  No.  2,  2.62— Mac- 
kerel, No.  I,  6.00;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,  4.25— Bacon, 
Innis,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .9i  o  .I0;old,tl;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .\i\ — hog  round,  cured,.!  o  .8 — Pork,  4.50  • 

6  50— Feathers,  .32— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  pr  ton, 
3.625  n  4.25— ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef, 
3.50  o  5.00. 

Marketinc— Apples,  pr.  bush.  1.25(jl.50;  Pheasants, 
per  pair,  .75;  Squabs,  18^;  Kabbils,  .12,1;  Tur'.iies,  each, 
.15  a  1.00;  Geese,  .50  o62i;  Bn tier, lb.  .2ba51\;  Eggs, 
.15;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  5  i;  Sweet,  do.  .60;  Chick- 
ens, dozen,  3.00  n  3.50;  Ducks,  doz.  3.00  a  3.60;  Beef, 
prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal.  .S;  Mutton,  .6  a. I;  Pork, 
.6;  young  Pigs, dressed,  .•/5  n  81,J;  Sausages,  per  lb.  .»i 
Onions,  bush.  .50;  Beets,  bush,  .'ib;  Turnips,  bush.  .*&; 
Partridges,  .6J  each;  Canvass-back  Pucks,  pair,  .'i. 
Pork,  5.00  a  5.50  cwl.;  prime  Beef,  on  hoof  5.50  a  S-OO., 


SILK  WORM  EGGS. 

I  have  yet  on  band  a  large  quantity  of  Silk  Worm 
Fggs,  of  Ihe  best  Italian  slock,  wliicli  I  will  di-posc  of 
on  Ihe  following  terms,  lo  wit:  To  any  person  who  will 
enclose  to  me  5  dollars  by  mail,  I  will  send  by  mail  from 
5,000  to  10,1100  eggs,  wilh  nnipio  direclions  for  the 
whole  process  of  making  silk  and  preparing  it  for  mar- 
ket, as  well  as  fur  the  ciillitatioii  of  the  while  mutbrrrii. 
Personal  applicaliiui  may  be  made  to  me  al  the  oirice 
of  the  American  Farmer,  hasemeiit  story  of  the  City 
Hotel,  Norlh  Calverl  street.  Application  should  he 
made  soon,  as  the  season  for  sending  the  eggs  by  mail  is 
rapidly  passing  away. 

Vallmort,  Md.  GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 
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Printed  every  Friday,  at  Five  Dollars  per  annum,  ftl 
JOHN  S.  sk'INNEK.Edilor,  by  John  D.  Tot,  corn* 
of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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(From  Sir  Joliii  Sinclair's  Codo  of  Agriculture.) 
ON  WAUl'lNG  LANU. 

Thfre  i»  no  circiinu«t»nce,  wliicli  |iroves  mote 
ricarly,  llic  ailvaiilUKcs  (u  be  ilcriveil  Iruiii  iiiinuO' 
iiDil  •■xleni'ive  in(|iiiiii's,  uilo|>lin^  lor  llnir  liU!iii,lh'' 
political  iliviiiniiA  ol  llic  cuiiiilry,  tlian  tin-  ili»cuvcr) 
of  llic  |irnces>  calli-i|,ir(ii7ji(i!f  tanil.  'I'liij  iiiusi  va 
liiablr  ^|lcl.'it!l  ol  iiiiprovciiicnl,  a|>|>licalili-  wherever 
tides  ill  tlit'ir  oour>c  keep  alluvial  iiiadrrs  in  a  stair 
of  su»pcii!>ion,  tVas  cuiilincd  to  a  ^nlall  ltl^lrict  on 
tlic  baiili«  of  the  llunilier;  anti  lliuii^li  i(  ii.til  cxi>l- 
ed  there  for  aiionl  jO  years,  yet  not  a  syllable  con- 
cerning il,  had  ever  luiiiul  ils  way  into  a  page  ol 
printed  husliamlry,  and  it  niii;lit  have  rcinained  un 
known  for  many  years  lon:;cr,  had  not  the  Hoard  oi 
As;ricnltiirc  iiiidcilaken  the  survey  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was  brought  to  lij;hl. 

In  discu>siiii;  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  consi- 
der; the  origin  of  liie  practice;  the  nature  ol 
the  iniproveiucnl;  the  means  of  effecting  il; 
the  season  most  suitable  for  the  purpose;  the  ex 
pense  and  prolil;  the  mode  of  ciiliivalion  and  pro- 
duce; the  situations  where  it  may  be  alteiiipled;anil 
the  Iniprovcmcnis  and  the  extent  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible; t(is;etl>er  with  some  account  of  a  species  ol 
river  warping  in  Italy. 

1.  Ongtii  rif  tlic  I'laclice. — It  is  said,  (hat  Iheper- 
(on  who  made  the  lirst  experiment  of  warping,  was 
Mr.  Richard  Jennings  of  Armin,  near  Howden,  in 
Yorkshire,  who  tried  it  about  the  year  \14S.  Bui 
it  was  about  the  year  1753,  before  it  was  attempted 
by  any  other  person;  and  it  remained  in  obscurity, 
till  the  beginning  of  November  I79J,  when  it  was 
made  public  by  three  eminent  farmers,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  ifoard  of  A;;ricullure,  to 
draw  up  a  report  of  the  husbandry  of  the  WcstRi 
dine  of  Yorkshire.  As  the  Board  had  only  met  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  4th  of  September  preceding, 
the  discovery  of  wariiin^,  in  less  than  two  months. 
Is  a  striking:  proof,  of  the  zeal  and  activity  of  thoie 
appointed  to  carry  on  its  inquiries. 

i.  The  A'lilure  of  the  Improvement. — The  water 
of  the  tides  that  come  up  the  Trent,  the  Ouzc,  the 
Uun,and  other  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  great  estuary  of  the  Humber,  is  muddy  to  an 
excess;  insomuch,  that  in  summer,  if  a  cylindrical 
glass,  from  twelve  to  filteen  inche?  lone;,  be  tilled 
with  that  water  when  the  tide  is  iigh,  it  will  pre- 
sently deposit  an  inch,  and  somct'iies  more,  of  what 
is  called  warp',  or  a  species  o[  jnud  of  great  fertili- 
ty. This  substance  probab/y  ori,;inates  from  a  va- 
riety of  earthly  particle^,  washed  down  by  the 
rivers  to  their  mouths,  where  they  are  mixed  with 
saline  and  other  matters,  with  which  the  sea  abounds, 
and  by  agitation  are  .-indcred  so  fine,  as  to  be  sus- 
pended, when  the  «>aler  is  agitated  by  the  tide. 
Some  of  it  was  ane'yscil  by  an  eminent  chemist, 
whose  report  was,  'hat  it  contained  mucilage,  and 
a  very  minute  ponion  of  saline  matter;  a  consider- 
able  quantity  of -alcareous  and  most  probably  alu- 
minous earths;  «ie  residue  mica  and  sand;  Ihelatler 
in  by  far  thc'^rger  quantity,  and  both  in  very  fine 
particles. 

S.  Mode  >f  carrying  the  Plan  into  Effect.— Ihe 
plan  of  scruring  by  embankments,  rich  alluvial  soil, 
has  been  practised  for  ages;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
modern  limcs,  'o  coniluct  mud-laden  waters,  artifi- 
cially, .'rom  the  estuary  or  river  in  which  they  llow- 
ed,  for  the  pirpose  of  furnishing  low  and  barren 
ground  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  fertile  soil.  The 
mode  of  cxe  uting  the  plan  is  extremely  simple. 
When  the  mprovement  is  determined  on,  the 
ground  mut  first  be  surrounded  »vilh  banks,  from 
three  to  foT,  six,  or  seven  feet  high,  according  to 
circiimstaices;  that  the  water  may  be  of  a  proper 
depth  on  ne  land  to  be  warped,  and  to  prevent  the 
eontiguos  lands,  whether  cultivated  or  not,  from 
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I'riiig  ovcrlloweil.  I'lie  tide  i.t  then  aihiiilteil,  and 
ili't.iiiird,  until  the  sediment  in  tho  water  is  deposit- 
eil  upon  the  surface  of  the  land,  'I'o  render  the 
pitn  etlicacioiis,  there  must  he  n  roiiiplite  power 
over  the  w.iler,  either  to  keep  it  out,  or  to  let  il  in, 
according  to  circiiiiistanco;  and  to  accomplish  these 
olijicts,  there  must  be,  nol  only  a  cut  or  canal  mule 
to  join  the  river,  but  a  sluice,  (provincially  cliiniih,) 
lo  open  or  shut,  as  nipnred.  Jhe  ell'eot  is  very 
dillerent  from  that  of  irrigation,  for  il  is  nol  the  wa- 
ter that  proihices  the  elhet,  but  the  warp  or  niuil; 
ai.d  the  great  object  is.  not  to  manure  but  lo  create 
a  suit  of  the  richest  quality,  and  Ihat  at  a  moderate 
expense. 

4.  The  Season  for  IFarping. — June,  July,  and 
Aii::usl,  are  undoubtedly  the  best  moiilhs  fur  warp 
ill;;,  on  account  of  their  being  in  general  the  driest 
seasons  of  the  year.  Land,  hoivcver,  may  be  warp- 
ed III  any  season,  provided  llio  weather  be  dry,  and 
the  fresh  water  in  the  rivel*  very  low.  VVIien  the 
season  is  wet,  and  the  river  full  of  fresh  water.  Ibis 
operation  cannot  be  advantageously  executed.  'I'lie 
licsh  water,  in  this  ease,  stems  the  tide,  and  occa- 
sions a  degree  of  stagnation,  f.ivourably  to  the  re- 
pose of  the  prepared  matter,  ami  consequently  it  is 
not  half  so  muddy,  nor  capable  of  depositing  the 
same  quantity  of  sediment,  as  uhen  the  tide  Hows 
in  more  freely,  and  stirs  up  the  mud.  Warping,  In 
sfiring,  is  attended  with  no  peculiar  advantage,  more 
liian  in  summer,  as  there  can  be  no  crop  Ihc  lirst 
yisir.  'I'he  scdinienl  must  lie  to  soak  and  dry,  be- 
lore  the  ground  can  be  cullivaled. 

a.  The  Expense  and  Profit.— Il  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  expense,  wiihoul  ascertaining  the  sit- 
uation of  Ihc  lands  proposed  to  be  warped;  the  sum 
il  will  require  to  embank  the  lands,  to  build  the 
chrig;hs  or  rliiices, — to  cut  the  drains,  &c.;  and  the 
quantity  of  land,  ihe  same  drains  and  cloushs  will 
lie  sufficient  lo  warp;  for  the  greater  the  quantity, 
the  less  will  be  the  ex[iense  per  acre.  'I'here  are 
gicnf  qunnlilics  of  land,  however,  which  might  be 
warped,  for  so  small  a  sum,  as  from  3/.  to  4/.  per 
acre;  an  expense  trifling,  when  compared  to  the 
profit  that  is  derived  from  the  operation.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, at  Bankside,in  Yorkshire,  purchased  a  farm  of 
212  acres,  which  he  warped,  'i'lie  price  was  l\l. 
per  acre,  and  the  expense  of  warping  about  IH. 
more,  cr  -iol.  in  all.  It  was  immediately  rendered 
by  warping  worth  70Z.,and  in  some  parts,  even  100/. 
per  acre,  at  which  price  warped  land  frequently 
sells:  but  even  at  70/.  the  profi;  is  immense.  JMr. 
Webster  warped  some  moor-land,  worlli  only  Is.  Gd. 
per  acre,  (lor  such  land  there  is  in  that  neighbour- 
hood,) and  could  immediately  let  il  for  5/.  per  acre. 

6.  The  mode  of  Cultivation  and  Produce. — Tlie 
best  mode  of  cultivating  new  warped  land,  is  to  sow 
it  with  clover,  and  to  let  it  lay  under  Ihat  crop  for 
two  years,  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  into  a 
state  fit  for  corn — It  does  not  answer  to  sow  land, 
immediately  after  it  is  warped,  with  wheat,  even 
though  fallowed;  but  after  white,  or  red  clover,  for 
two  years,  a  good  crop  of  wheat  m.ay  be  relied  on, 
unless  injured  by  the  slug,  which  sometimes  makes 
ils  appearance. 

Nor  is  it  proper,  when  hnS  is  warped,  to  plant  it 
with  potatoes,  or  to  sow  it  with  flax,  being  at  first  of 
too  cold  a  nature;  though  these  crops  may  ansiver, 
if  the  land  be  not  too  strong  for  potatoes,  after  it 
has  been  for  two  or  three  years  in  cultivation.  In 
the  quality  of  warped  land,  there  are  most  essential 
differences;  some  will  be  very  strong,  and  in  the  same 
field  some  will  be  very  friable.  The  land  nearest 
thedrain  is  in  general  the  lightest,  owing  lo  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  Ihat  is  deposited  as  soon  as  the  water 
enters  the  field:  the  land  farthest  from  the  drain,  is, 
in  general,  the  best.  The  produce  of  warped  land 
varies  much;  but  in  general,  it  may  be  slated,  of 
wheat,  at  from  20  to  40  bushels;  of  beans  from  33 
to  50,  and  in  some  rare  instances  90  bushels;  and  of 
oats  from  five  to  eight  quarters  per  acre.     Warpcil 


l.iiids  re<piire  iii.iiiuie,  and  will  nol  carry  iiiHiiy 
(jrops  without  its  aid,  even  where  Ihc  silualioii  i" 
dry,  and  Ihe  miiI  fertile. 

7.  Can  ihe  Process  lie  extendeil? — Some  doiihlsurt! 
enlerlaiiicd,  whether  Ihln  great  repository  iil'  hiehlv 
prepared  matter  in  Ihe  Humber,  may  not  he  «•«- 
haiisleil.  lint  there  seems  mo  just  groiiiid  lor  such 
apprehension,  whin  ihe  great  exieiii  of  the  e^lii..rv 
in  which  It  i.t  found,  is  considered,  or  the  vast  tract 
of  country,  which,  for  ages,  has  been  pouring  down 
IheiC  valuable  siilistances  into  ll»  hunoiii.  At  thr 
same  time,  il  »vould  be  desirable  to  remove  every 
doubt  of  that  sort,  by  as  accurate  exaininalions  of 
the  banks  or  tin-  bed  of  Ihe  river  anil  sho.ils  in  it,  a« 
is  practicable  in  such  case.i.  Il  upon  inquiry  it 
should  be  ascert.iined,  that  the  quantity  of  warp  m 
as  immense,  as  there  is  reason  lo  expect,  il  is  to  be 
hoped.  Ihat  such  a  treasure,  surpassing  perhaps,  any 
other  that  the  country  is  possessed  ol,  will  not  be 
neglected.  We  have  Ihe  means  in  our  power,  of 
converting  land  ivorlh  only  a  few  pence,  lo  yield  a 
rent  of  5/.  per  acre  per  annum;  or  in  oilier  words, 
of  transmuling  copper  into  gold.  The  edorts  made 
in  Ii:rypt,  to  obi  im,  and  lo  secure  Ihe  fertility  of  its 
soil,  in  circunistances  nol  very  dissimilar,  are  well 
known;  and  shall  notliing  be  done  by  the  British 
Lioveriimcnt,  to  promote  an  imitation  of  the  husban- 
dry of  the  Nile,  on  the  banks  of  Ihe  Humber,  and 
111  other  rivers  where  it  may  be  found  practicable? 
Why  not  give  some  species  of  public  eneouragc- 
nient  to  so  great  a  national  objeci'i"  more  especiallv 
as  the  valuable  substance  in  question,  (silt  or  warp.) 
is  not  confined  to  Ihc  lluinlier,  but  is  to  be  met  with 
in  many  of  our  olher  rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea,  in 
great  perfection  and  abundance. 

8.  Of  Jliver  irarping  in  Italy.— From  some  late 
accounts  wkicli  have  been  published,  of  the  agricul- 
ture and  statistics  of  Italy,  it  appears,  Ihat  a  species 
of  warping  has  been  long  known  in  Tuscany.  It  is 
there  calleil  catmala.  The  rivers  in  that  countrv, 
carry  dowB  with  them  vast  quantities  of  mud  aiid' 
sand,  by  which  their  discharge  into  Ihe  sea  is  impe- 
ded, and  great  marshes  are  formed,  not  only  at  Ihe 
mouliis  ol  these  rivers,  but  in  their  courses,  when 
they  are  passing  from  one  level  lo  another.  Torri- 
celli,  il  is  said,  was  the  first  who  taught  his  coun- 
trymen to  enclose  the  marsh  with  a  dyke  or  em- 
bankment;—lo  admit,  into  this  enclosure,  the  water 
of  the  rivers;— to  force  this  water,  by  means  of 
sluices,  to  remain  stagnant  as  in  a  lake,  so  as  to  de- 
posit its  mud;— and  by  the  sediment  so  produced,  !-> 
raise  Ihc  level  of  the  bottom.  At  one  lime,  thiee 
or  four  inches  of  earth  has  been  often  de|)osited;— 
Ihe  operation  has  been  several  times  repealed  in  the 
course  of  a  year;— and  the  level  so  much  raised, 
that  the  ground  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  overfloived 
by  the  river.  The  soil  thus  acquired,  is  of  the 
highest  fertility;  and  an  instance  is  mentioned,  of  a 
piece  of  ground  thus  treated,  which  had  yielded  05 
measures  of  wheat  from  one.  Necessity  was  the 
parent  of  this  operation  in  Italy;  whereas,  on  the 
banks  of  Ihe  Humber,  it  seems  to  have  originated 
from  accident,  and  has  been  carried  on,  by'a  »eal 
for  improvement,  and  the  prospect  of  gain. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  MANUFACTURING 
PRODUCTIONS. 
[An  esteemed  friend,  and  active  member  of  Con- 
gress, has  sent  us  Ihe  following  letlerof  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ihe  Treasury  on  subjects  highly  interesting 
to  agrieiillurists.  It  appears  to  us  that  more  diffi- 
culty will  he  experienced  in  carrying  the  plan  into 
execution  than  Ihe  Secretary  is  aivare  of.  We  «vi|| 
state  a  case,  remarking  that  this  is  but  one  of  a 
very  large  class:  It  is  known  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  train  are  ronliniially  arriving  at  Baltimore 
Irom  Pennsylvania  via  the  Susquehanna.  This 
grain  is  brought  here  in  bulk,  is  either  trans- 
shipped for  transportation  to  other  sUtes,  or  landed. 
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mixed  Hilh  ullier  Kraiii,  and  i^roiind  iiilu  Hour.  Now 
in  what  manner  will  il  be  possible  lor  the  custom- 
honse  to  take  account  of  llils  j;rain  and  >ct  it  down 
to  the  proper  state,  and  especially  afti^r  it  is  ground 
into  flour  in  liHllimurc? 

The  forms  which  accompany  (he  letter,  and  to 
which  reference  is  frcejuenlly  made  by  (he  Secreta- 
ry, are  omitted,  as  they  are  too  long  for  insertion — 
tlicy  are  interestini;,  however,  oidy  to  the  otliccrs 
wbone  duly  it  shall  be  lo  execute  Ibe  plan.] 

Lkttcr  from  the  Skcretarv  or  the  Treasury. 

January  16,  1829. — Read,  and  so  much  thereof 
Rs  relates  to  imposts  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means;  the  residue  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Treaaury  Department,  Jan.  15,  1829. 

Sir-  In  answer  to  so  much  of  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  i6lh  of  April, 
1823,  as  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
"report  to  the  house  upon  what  articles  imposts  are 
laid  by  the  present  laws  of  the  United  States,  so 
liigh  as  to  prevent  their  importation;  the  yearly 
quantity  of  such  articles  imported  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  federal  government  to 
the  lime  when  the  importation  of  such  articles 
ceased;  and  showing  also  the  different  duties  im- 
posed upon  such  articles,  and  the  yearly  revenue 
ari.sin^  therefrom,  until  the  time  aforesaid,"  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the 
Register  of  the  Treasury,  dated  the  13th  insl.  The 
reply  of  the  Register  to  the  first  clause  of  the  first 
part  of  the  resolution,  as  above  set  forth,  being  in 
the  negative,  supersedes  a  reply  to  the  remaining 
clauses. 

The  resolution  further  directs  the  Secretary  to 
report  to  the  house  "the  best  practicable  measure 
in  bis  opinion,  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  productions  of  the 
•lates  transported  coastwise  from  one  slate  to  ano- 
ther, and  not  intended  for  foreign  exportation;  and 
thowing  of  what  state  such  [iroductiuns  are  the 
growth  or  manufacture,  and  to  what  state  ex- 
ported." 

In  endeavouring  to  devise  measures  that  may 
meet,  in  an  adetpiate  manner,  the  object  of  this 
branch  of  the  resolution,  obstacles  have  presented 
theinselves.  The  first  arises  from  the  considera- 
tion, that,  when  the  productions  are  transported 
from  state  to  sl.tte,  the  shipper  may  not  know  what 
disposition  is  intended  to  be  made  of  them.  He 
may  not  be  tlie  owner;  or,  if  the  owner,  can  only 
declare  that  he  does  not  intend  to  export  them  to  a 
foreign  cfiunlry.  Hut  this  may  subsequently  be 
done  by  the  purchaser  in  the  state  to  which  they 
ire  transported. 

Another  obstacle  arises  from  difficulties  that 
would  proliably  exist  in  distinguishing  the  produc- 
tions of  one  slate  from  those  of  anolber,  where  geo- 
graphical lines,  consl.intly  liable  to  be  passed,  inili- 
p.ited  little  or  no  diflerencc  in  the  nature  of  the 
productions.  Perhaps  this  difficulty  might  be  over- 
come by  requiring  the  mnnufaciurers  of  articles 
and  growers  of  proiluce  to  have  the  packages  in 
which  Ibe  articles  were  iiut  U|)  always  properly 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  state  where  they  were 
produced  or  maniitacliired. 

Such  a  regulalioii  being  adopted,  the  mode  tvhich 
suggests  itself  for  ascerlaiiiing  the  quanlity  of  arli- 
cles,  Ibe  produce  or  manufacliire  of  one  slate,  trans- 
ported lo  another  state,  and  not  intended  for  fo- 
reign exportation,  will  be.  lo  rerjuirc  ilie  ollicers  of 
the  cusloms  to  kce()  accounts  of  the  transportation 
of  all  articles  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
l.'niled  States  from  their  districts,  respeclively,  to 
districts  in  other  states, agreeably  to  the  accompa- 
nying form  marked  A.;  of  the  transportation  ofl 
<uch  articles  tu  their  districts  from  districts  in  other  I 
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slates,  agreeably  to  Ihe  form  marked  B  ;  and  of  the 
exfiortalion  of  such   ailicles  from  their  districts  to 

foreign  ports,  agreeably   to    Ihe   form  marked  C. 

Transcripts  of  these  forms  to  be  rendered  annually 
to  the  Register  of  Ihe  Treasury.  In  order  to  ena- 
ble the  olficers  of  the  customs  to  keep  such  ac- 
counts, every  shipper  of  Ihe  articles  in  question 
from  one  state  to  another,  should  be  required  lo 
make  out  duj)lic:ile  invoices,  agreeably  to  the  forms 
marked  IC,  and  F.;  one  to  be  delivpr«"d  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel,  and  Ihe  other  to  the  chief  officer 
of  the  customs  of  the  port  from  which  Ihe  vessel  is 
about  to  depart.  The  term  chief  officer  is  here 
used  instead  of  collector,  because  transportations 
will  often  be  made  from  ports  of  delivery  only, 
where  collectors  do  not  reside.  These  chief  offi- 
cers will  have  to  keep  similar  accounts  with  the 
collectors,  rendering  ihcra  lo  the  collectors,  who 
will  include  them  in  their  own,  when  rendered  to 
the  Treasury. 

From  the  duplicates  of  the  invoices,  delivered  as 
above  lo  the  ca|)tains  of  coasting  vessels,  they 
should  be  required  to  make  out  duplicate  mani- 
fests, agreeably  to  the  form  marked  D.,  one  to  be 
delivered  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  at  the 
port  of  departure,  and  the  other  to  such  otBcer  at 
the  port  of  arrival.  In  Ihe  case  of  exportalions  to 
foreign  ports,  .^rom  one  state,  of  articles,  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  other  states,  duplicate  in- 
voices should  also  be  made  out  by  the  shippers, 
agreeably  to  the  form  marked  G.,  oHe  of  which 
should  be  delivered  to  the  captains  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  other  to  the  collectors  of  the  customs  of 
the  districts  from  which  Ihe  vessels  depart. 

From  the  duplicates  of  the  invoices  thus  deliver- 
ed to  the  captains  of  the  vessels,  they  should  be 
required  to  make  out  manifests,  (similar  lo  form 
marked  U.,  with  suitable  variations,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  them  to  the  collectors  of  the 
customs.  From  these  the  latter  would  be  enabled 
to  state  the  accounts,  lo  be  kept  agreeably  to  the 
form  C.  Then,  by  deducting  Ihe  quantity  of  any 
article,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  one  slate, 
exported  IVom  another  state  to  a  foreign  port,  from 
the  quanlily  of  such  article  transported  to  such 
state  l"rom  other  stales,  in  the  manner  exem(dilied 
in  form  U.,  the  dilference  will  be  the  amount  of 
such  article  consumed,  including  Ihe  amount  re- 
maining on  hand  in  such  state,  at  given  periods. 

Account  marked  H.  will  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  amount  of  articles  of  one  slate,  remain- 
ing on  hand  in  another  state,  at  Ihe  end  of  a  year, 
is  to  be  introduced  into  the  accounts  of  succeeding 
years. 

It  will  he  perceived  that  the  whole  of  the  forego- 
ing plan  has  reference  only  to  articles  transporled 
coastwise  from  slate  lo  slate;  being  Ihe  only  mode 
of  transportation  williin  the  purview  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
With  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  RUSH. 
The  hon.  Speaker  nf  Uie.  ) 
House  of  Rep.  U.  S.     J 

Treasury  Deyarlmfnt,  lir^iiler's  Offiet,  \ 
lo/Zi  Jaiiiinn/,  ISJD.  ^ 
.Sir-  In  answer  to  that  part  of  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Represent  dives  of  the  2Glh  of  April, 
1828,  referred  lo  this  office,  "requpstins  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  lo  report  lo  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives upon  what  articles  imposts  are  laid 
by  ihe  present  laws  of  the  United  States,  so  high 
as  lo  prevent  their  importation,  the  yearly  quantity 
of  such  articles  imported  from  the  comnn-ncement 
of  the  present  federal  government  to  Ihe  lime  when 
the  importation  id"  .such  articles  ceased;  and  show- 
ing also  the  dilTerent  duties   imposed  upon  such  ar- 


ticles, and  the  yearly  revenue  arising  Iherelroiu  un- 
til the  lime  aforesaid,"  i  have  the  honour  to  report 
that  a  very  cnreful  examination  of  the  vaiious  arti- 
cles imported  annually  from  the  commencement  of 
the  government,  has  been  made;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  article  has  ceased  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  Slates  from  the  amount  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE, 

ReguttT. 
Hon.  Richard  Rush,  jf 

Secretary  iif  the  Treasury.  \ 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 

Mk.  Skinner,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  Jan.  18»». 

I  am  far  from  presuming  that  any  exhibit  of  mina 
will  entitle  me  to  be  considered  ainong  the  com- 
pelitors  for  the  premium  you  ofTer,  for  the  best 
mode  of  keeping  farmers'  accounts,  in  the  4lsf  No. 
of  the  current  volume  of  your  valuable  paper- 
Nevertheless,  aware  of  the  importance  of  Ihe  sub- 
ject, 1  will  not  withhold  my  little  stock  of  informa- 
tion from  you.  To  some  of  my  fellow  labourers  of 
the  glebe,  situated  something  like  Diyself,  it  may, 
perhaps,  afford  some  useful  hints.  If  you  should 
think  so,  this  communication  is  at  your  service. 

I  must  here,  in  the  first  place,  observe  that  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  accounts  may  be  kept  in  a  slave, 
from  that  which  is  absolutely  required  in  a  free 
state,  where  there  are  separate  settlements  to  b« 
made  with  every  labourer,  who  has  the  right  of  i 
keeping  hisjown  accounts,  and  to  whom  the  em- 
ployer is  always  willing  lo  give  Ihe  satisfaction, 
especially  where  the  hireling  has  kept  no  reckoning 
of  his  own,  but  has  confidently  relied  on  Ihe  accu- 
racy of  the  person  whom  he  serves.  I  have  now 
lived  on  a  farm  for  nearly  twelve  years,  during 
which  time  I  have  had  in  my  employment  more  Ihaa 
a  thousand  free  individuals,  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  had  with 
one  of  them  a  second's  misunderstanding,  on  sel- 
tlemenf,  as  to  Ihe  accuracy  of  their  time  and  char- 
ges. In  two  or  three  instances  negligent  bargaint 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  rale  of  wages. 

My  mode,  however,  is  equally  adajiled  for  a  slave 
or  a  free  slate.  In  the  former,  another  mode  might 
be  devised  of  perhaps  greater  facility. 

The  desidtrala  of  farming  accounts,  or  rather 
Ihe  first  thing  r.ecessary  lo  be  done,  are  the  accu- 
rate registering  i.f  every  event  connected  with  lb« 
operations  carried  qn,  an  exact  account  of  expenses, 
incomes,  &.c  ;  that  <)u(,i  may  be  at  hand,  mid  eatily 
referred  to.  whereby  at  Any  moment  the  agricultu- 
rist may  know  where  ht  is,  and  how  he  stands 
This  reckoning  wiih  hiniseV"  should  at  all  events  ba 
made  at  the  end  ol  every  year.  My  experience 
has  taught  me  that  Ihe  prog.*,sive  or  daily  forma- 
tion of  weekly  tables,  is  the  vasiest  mode"  of  pre- 
serving these  data,  and  present  (he  greatest  facili- 
ty of  relerence,  whenever  accoints  are  transfcrreJ 
from  these  tables  lo  Ihe  leger. 

I  have  therefore-thrce  books.  Irk  which  are  kept 
all  my  accounts  and  memoranda,  wi|,  not  only  ope- 
ratives, but  all  other  persons  with  "Inni  I  have  anr' 
dealings.  In  these  are  also  preservet  (he  cost  of 
every  undertaking  on  my  farm— the  expenses  of 
my  family — my  income — in  short  every  thing  of  a 
pecuniary  nature  related  to  me,  and  m;»iy  things 
beside.     'I'hese  are — 

1st.  A  small  book  about  as  wide  ind  lono-ns  on« 
of  the  columns  of  your  paper,  wljch  is  divided 
longitudinally  into  two  coliims,  in  thv  first  of  which 
is  set  down  at  ni:;hl  Ihe  name  of  eery  labourer 
who  has  wrought  for  that  day,  by  Ihe  t^iy  or  month 
(it  not  being  necessary  to  notice  job->^i|{  herein,) 
and  in  Ihe  second  column, opposite  lo  l^eir  names 
a  note  is  made  of  what  employ meut  Ujey  hav* 
been  engaged  in — thus:  . 
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Monday,  Jan.  5, 

W.  S.  bloiie",     .     .     .  I 

J   MoWf S 

\V.  Wallace,  25  cenU-S 

J.  WulLico.  ....  I 

J.  Uci;;<rs,    ....  ( 

L.  iMasuii,     .     .     $1  J 

J.  Chamlicrs,  .     .     .  ^ 

R.  Cleiiioiis,      ...  I 


At  taw-mill,  (carpenters; 

Labourers  at  saw  mill. 

.MakinK  post  Si  rail  fence 
liy  llurM!  ^hoe  pond. 


Tutsday  Juil  6. 
W.  S.  Slone,  30ll)s   beef. 
\V.  Wallace,    i  a  day. 
J.  Rojjers,  .    . 
L.  Mason,    . 
T.  Stewart, 
R.  Clvnions, 
J.  Chambers, 


■1 


At  saw-mill. 
Do. 

Post  and  rail  fence. 


III. Ill  tnit'c  as  wide  and  iiiiicli  lliickvr,  as  one  uijl 
do  |icrliHps  lor  si'vcral  yars,  accordlni;  to  llio  iniin- 
luT  of  nrroiinis  oprurd  In  il.  In  lliis  slimild  be 
IranslVrrrd  on  every  Sidirday  evenini;,  all  Ibe  cre- 
dils  of  lluise  wlin  are  no(  paid  oil'  at  Ibat  lime,  and 
cliarKes  made  of  payinriitri  dtirini;  the  week.  Tin:* 
:s  ilone  in  assiirciiict  and  con^ubdaled  a  manner  as 
is  consislriit  wiib  perspieiiity.  In  Ib.s  record  are 
kept  all  oilier  accoiiiils,  by  opposite  dihil  and  credit 
pajjes;  it  beiiiR  generally  the  case  tlial  tbe  transac- 
tions of  a  farmer  (when  his  hired  hands  are  put  out 


I  call  this  book  the  roster,  (which  word,  however, 
will  not  be  found  in  Johnson,  and  I  know  not  why 
1  have  adopted  il  )  If  you  dislike  the  trord  jou 
may  call  it  roll, day,  or  time-book;  cbouse  one  name 
and  stick  to  that.  It  is  proper  Ibat  Ibe  week  should 
be^in  with  Monday  at  the  lop  of  one  of  Ibe  pages, 
and  end  with  Saturday  at  the  bolton.  Thus  every 
page  exhibits  a  week's  work,  and  fifty-livo  pages 
make  out  the  year.  Should  any  payment  on  ac- 
count be  made  lo  any  ol  the  hands  during  Ibe  week, 
it  is  placed  by  Iheir  names  when  entered,  as  in  the 
cases  of  W.  Wallace,  L.  Mason,  and  W.  S-  Slone. 
With  most  of  my  labourers  I  settle,  or  pay  theinoB 
every  Saturday  night,  and  then  draw  a  perpendicu- 
lar line  at  right  angles  with  their  names.  'Ibis  line 
it  evidence  of  the  full  payment  ol  their  wages,  or 
of  a  transfer  of  their  credits  4o  the  leger.  When- 
ever any  hintiis  is  left  by  passing  over  a  name,  it  is 
doted  on  payment  or  a  transfer  of  credit;  at  whiuli 
time  the  payments  marked  opposite  the  name  are 
deducted.  You  will  observe  that  no  minute  is  here 
made  of  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  each 
Individual,  (or  of  tbe  price  of  tbe  30  lbs.  of  beef.) 
that  being  always  remembered  on  settlemenf,  or  a 
transfer  to  the  leger  on  Saturday  evening.  Settle- 
ments are  necessarily  at  short  intervals,  where  la- 
bourers want  their  wages  as  fast  as  they<«re  earned. 
But  if  these  tliinss  are  necessary  to  be  mentioned, 
they  can  be  noted  in  the  week-book,  "f  which  I  will 
presently  give  a  description.  A  p'ance  over  this 
page  at  any  time  will  show  wheller  the  perpendi- 
cular line  drawn  at  right  angles  over  the  names,  is 
onbroken  or  not,  and  the  necessity  of  closing  tbe 
hiatus  by  payment  or  a  tansfer  of  credit.  'Ibis 
book  will  exliil)il  at  the  erd  of  the  year,  an  account 
of  all  the  day-labour  dene  during  that  period,  in 
weekly  sections,  and  wlb  me  answers  instead  of 
•njr  other  minute  of  'abour,  where  labourers  are 
coming  ami  going  ir/egularly,  (having  sometimes 
nine  or  ten  a  day,  anJ  then  again  only  one  or  two,) 
and  is  especially  «onvenient  where  payments  of 
wages  are  made  i'  full  at  the  end  of  every  week. 
It  is  undersiood  Jy  those  whom  I  employ,  that  I 
never  give  a  cr-dit  for  less  than  half  a  day,  and 
that  with  rebii'unce;  but  occa>i..nally  il  is  unavoid- 
able. 'Ibe  •<:'cond  column  will  enable  you,  at  llie 
end  of  a  yeir,  or  at  tbe  completion  of  any  under- 
taking, lo  i:.cerlain  bow  much  any  piece  of  work 
has  cost  ;Oii.  You  may  transfer  this,  i(  you  choose, 
to  the  leger,  where  you  can  have  an  account  of  it 
opened,  say  as  follows: 

"Dr — Field  \ — To  so  much  work;  to  board  of 
to  many  bands,  so  many  days;  to  use  and  wear  and 
tear  of  team,  kc.     Contra  Cr.  By  such  a  crop." 

One  of  tbefe  rosters  i^r  time-books  to  be  made  new 
and  bee^n,  siy  on  the  1st  of  January  of  every  year. 
Its  siniplicit/  and  ease  of  comprehension  to  an   iin 
educated  la-iourer,  is  not  its  least  recommemlalion, 
where  sellementa  are  made  at  short  intervals. 

3d.  Tb:  leger  it  larger  than  tbe  lime-book,  more 


of  the  i|UCslion,)  .iie  nut  sii  niullilarious  as  those  of 
n  merchant  or  maniilacturer,  and  that  therefore  hn 
lias  little  occasion  for  the  separate  blotter  used  bj 
Ibuse  persons,  being  enabled  lu  enter  on  his  legrr 
many  particulars  as  tbey  occur.  Unless  on  un- 
avoidalile  occasions,  I  rarely  look  into  tiiy  leger 
mild  Saturday  evening,  and  sometimes  not  for  a 
I'ortiiigbl,  the  books  in  daily  use  being  the  lime- 
book  (or  roster,) — and 

Sd.  Memorandum  or  week-book,  of  which  her* 
follows  a  ipecimcn  of  one  page  and  one  week: 


1-5 


Farm  Income.    Other  Incomes 


2  cords 
wood 


!'l 


u  ^ 


in  part 
for  one 
horse, 

I  hide, 

30  lbs.  of 
beef  to 
W.  S.  S. 


20 


Q 


c 


Tolal 


sold  1  ton 
bay  to 
J.  C. 


1  hide. 


250 


90 


187 


34  2 


Rec'd  of 
E.  L. 


34 


S    «' 


63 


34  63 


Pd.W.R, 

Shoema- 
ker's bill 
in  full. 


Expenditures. 


Pd.  H.  D 

black- 
smith's 
bill. 


H.  R.'t 

bill  for 


.\m't   pd. 
to  hired 
bands 
this  week 


$   c. 


4  62 


1 1  20 


10 


50 


33  32 


Increase  IDecrease    Miscclla- 
of  stock,    of  stuck. 


i  lambs. 


Sold  grey 
horse  Pad- 
dy to  A.  B. 
$60.  20  in 
hand;  gio 
in  30  days 


Killed 
white  face 
cow;  va- 
lue $12. 


Large 
white  sow 
8  pigs. 


4  lambs. 


Ill  town  at 
.Mr.  W'9 
church; 
rude  home 
n   the  af- 
ternoon. 


Old  red 
cow  died 


Hired  J. 
Chambers 
for  2  mlhs 
at  $8. 


Have  old 
lu^    ill 
Hack  field 
niTtI  wliilc 
the  weattier 
il  dry. 


Col.  T. 
staid  here 
last  night 
on  his 
way  to  II 
linois. 


Agreed  to 
give  H.  H. 
$5  for  re- 
setting N 
liae  of  or- 
chard fence. 


Thos-Tur 
ton;  name 
of  carpen- 
ter near 
X  roads. 


Agenda.     New  Ideai. 


•Hog„ 

r»_  O    "'    u) 

O    —  *    - 

C  "    ?- 

f'  «   n 

o         ^ 

-;  w  3 

•"^  ? 

p  = 

i  3  a. 
a  c 

5rfrZ 
p  "o  .• 

0.1.0 

o 

i  "  » 

^  s  i. 
»  —  p 

a  a-  a' 
a^  n  a 


KncloM-  Mq^ 
(ly  Crrek  com- 
mon and  plaol 
out  loeuBt  lr«** 
tlicrrtu. 


Plant  Bigntnia 
Rarticam  alonf 
none  frne*-.  !• 
act  aa  ft  biDdM. 


Circular  T^gf^ 
ry   near  llftc 
dair)- — 
Mr.  M. 


Il  may  be  observed  of  this  specimen  that  the  co- 
lumns may  be  arranjted  differently,  extended,  com- 
pressed or  multiplied  by  difl'erent  individuals,  as 
their  judgments  or  business  may  dictate.  The 
main  object  is  lo  keep  a  regular  diary  of  every  thing 
ffoi/ig  oh;  and  the  tabular  form,  for  convenient  re- 
lerence  and  ease  of  making  the  entries  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best.  The  rxdinir  of  52  tables  like  the 
above,  is  the  chief  trouble  about  il.  For  several 
years  I  kept  a  regular  journal,  closely  written;  but 
It  became  so  voluminous,  that  in  endeavouring  to 
refer  lo  any  particular  fact,  I  found  it  useless,  or  at 
least  extremely  tedious.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy 
for  the  farmer  than  tbe  present  mode.     He  keepi 


his  time-book,  leger  and  week  book,  in  a  convenient 
drawer  or  shelf,  by  themselves.  He  comes  in  weary 
at  night,  but  the  additional  toil  it  so  Iriflinc;  of 
writing  ilown  the  names  of  his  labourers  in  the  tinu- 
book,  and  making  the  necessary  notes  in  the  alrea- 
dy ruled  table  of  his  xceek-book,  that  he  is  never 
tempted  to  procrastinate.  Three  minutes  writing 
secures  the  evanescent  doings  of  the  past  day.  i( 
will  be  observed  of  the  week-book,  as  of  the  timt- 
book,  that  one  page  occupies  the  space  of  one  week; 
an  important  auxiliary  in  the  business  of  refereuc*. 
"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted," 
By  your  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  c.  s. 
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AGRICULIURAL  INQUIRIES. 

Gordon's  Date,  fawyuicr  county,  Va.  ) 
Mr.  Skinner,  K6.  6,  1S29.  J 

air;  111  No.  46,  vol.  lOlli.ofjour  viili-.iible  p;ij)pr, 
a  corrfspoiirfcnt  wlio  si^ns  iiimscir  "Xn  F-tsicm 
Siiore  Fiiiiiier,"  iiiloriiis  jou  lliat  he  llM^  lor  lliiil\ 
ytrai'j  |l'.l^t  ki'pt  an  iici'iirale  account  uf  ail  lii$  ii',;ri- 
oiilluial  ojicialions.  Sec  ,  and  anion;;  o'lins,  ol'  llir 
•'nuihlicr  of  loads  of  manure  called  uul  cacli  year, 
wiial  kind,  and  HJicrc  deposited;"  and  adds,  llial 
lie  "lYrqin-nlly  manures  from  one  hundred  lo  a  hun- 
dred and  lil'ly  acres  annually."  He  «ili  oblige  one 
much  interested  in  all  suljecls  perl.iiiiin;;  lu  agri- 
culture, hy  ansiverlii;;  the  lolloivin^  in(]iiiriei: 

Is  all  this  manure  used  upon  one  rami? 

What  means  he  adopts  lo  make  il? 

Al  what  scason.s  ho  carls  il  oul? 

VVh  il  lorce  ol"  hands  and  carls  lie  employs? 

In  wlial  sidle  he  must  usually  spreads  it  upon  the 
land? 

Upon  what  crops  and  kinds  of  soil? 

In  what  slate  he  prel'ers  using  it.' 

'I'he  result  of  his  experience  in  regard  to  its  ap- 
plication, ill  the  diflerrnt  stales,  to  the  diilereut 
kinds  of  boils  and  crops? 

VVhetlicr  he  uses  il  much  as  a  to|i  dre-i-sing,  in 
what  stale,  and  on  uhal  kind  of  soil  lie  prel'ers  so 
UKIII^  il? 

Any  other  information  pertaininf;  to  the  subject, 
will  be  gratefully  received.  Its  importance,  and 
the  various  opinions  entertained  upon  it  by  a;;ricul- 
lurisls,  must  be  my  apology  lor  troubliiis;  your  cor- 
tespoiideiit.  A  bcBscRiBEK. 


IMPORTANT  TO  COTTON  GROWERS. 

It  has  been  known  thai  cotton  seed  yielded  a 
considerable  portion  of  oil  of  excellcn'  quality. — 
The  ditficully  of  ex|)ressing  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  quaiilily  and  ab-orbing  quality  of  the  iiilegu- 
luenls  of  the  kernel  has  been  so  ;;reat,  that  hereto- 
fore no  great  quantity  of  the  oil  has  been  made. — 
We  are  happy  lo  announce  that  a  highly  respecta- 
ble geinleman  of  Petersburg  has  invented  a  ma- 
chine, by  Hhich  the  seed  is  completely  hulled,  and 
prepared  for  the  ea>y  expression  of  its  oil.  The 
importance  of  this  invcntiun  lo  the  southern  coun- 
try, may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact,  that  the  in- 
ventor is  erecting  a  cotton  gin,  and  will  shortly  be 
prepared  lo  gin  cotton  for  the  s-ecd  only.  Wo  be- 
lieve the  present  price  of  ginning  is  every  tenth 
pound;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  cotton  grower  will  have 
an  addition  made  to  his  cro|i  of  one-tenth  of  the 
whole,  by  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  ma- 
chine. NVIien  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  seed  at 
present  is  of  lillle  or  no  value,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  invention  adds  greatly  lo  the  resources  of  the 
luuthern  stales,  and  must,  we  should  think,  e.\ert  a 
friendly  influence  on  llieir  prosperity.  We  hope 
the  inventor  may  be  rewarded  in  a  substantial  man- 
ner, and  share  a  fate  diflerent  from  lliat  of  Ihe  un- 
fortunate Whitue/.  [PolUical  Anna. 


(From  the  Poughkccpsio  Journal.) 
I10RSE.S, 

Those  engaged  in  scientilic  pursuits  in  relation  to 
medical  subjects,  have  long  observed  Ihe  effect  of 
certain  positions  of  the  human  frame,  and  have  seen 
that  the  pursuit  of  parlicul.ir  objects,  has  a  great 
inlliience  in  the  foinialion  and  slnictiirc  of  Ihe  body 
hy  producing  peculiar  shape  and  conformation  of 
particular  parls.  In  some  inslaiicrs,  unusual  mus 
ciilar  power  in  the  upper  extreinilics;  in  others,  the 
chest  becomes  conlr.icled  and  nairoweil  in  its  capa- 
city, thereby  curbing  Ihe  action  ot  the  lungs,  de 
priving  the  system  of  its  necessary  supply  of  vital 
■ir,  or  predisposing  lu  pulmonic  disease;  at  others, 
ttie  chest   becomes  enlarged  in  its  capacity,  giving 


an  unnalural  |i[Oiiiinent  appearance  to  the  thorax 
.^t  other  limes,  peculiar  employments  bring  about 
an  irregiiLuity  in  shape  and  dcforniily  in  the  inleri' 
or  exiremities,  calculated  lu  diniinish  tlnir  ordinary 
beauty  and  usefulness,  or  lu  add  lo  llicir  ebgancc 
and  mnscul.ir  power.  All  lliose  ellects,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  hiirrian  hie,  have  an  influence  on  the  ap- 
pearance, the  health  and  well  being  of  Ihe  subjecl; 
ihcrelorc  liecoriie  proper  subjects  of  medical  inves- 
liuation.  'ibis  principle,  so  well  knoivn  and  unilcr- 
stood  III  pliysiuKigical  enrpiirv,  has  not  been  p.irlic- 
iilarly  noticed  so  as  to  be  applied  lo  the  foinialion 
and  structure  of  brute  animals,  in  order  lo  improve 
llieir  beauty  and  value, 'intil  recently.  Mr.  A-  Car- 
man, of  Jlydc-Park,  Dutchess  coiinly,  h.is  lurned 
his  altenliun  lo  this  sulijeel,  and  brought  it  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection  as  to  obtain  a  patent  for  the 
improvement  of  the  shape,  carriage,  action  and 
muscular  poiver  of  Horses,  to  which  the  allenllon  of 
llic  public  is  calleil. 

A  work,  somewhat  elucidating  Ihe  preceding  re 
marks  has  lately  been  piililisbed  by  M.  Bioussias,  of 
the  Military  Gymnasiimi  ol  France,  fiom  the  review 
of  which,  in  a  London  Medical  Journal,  some  aji- 
propiiate  remaiks  occur,  and  from  wliicli  some  ex- 
tracts I'olloiv.  "We  agree  with  the  author,  that  such 
exercises  (and  position)  if  properly  regulated,  have 
a  poweilul  influence  on  the  system;  on  this  account 
it  deserves  the  consideration  of  statesmen,  divines, 
philosophers  and  physicians;  it  interests  the  latter 
III  a  double  manner,  as  an  instrument  of  preserving 
health  and  crtccling  cure.  This  exercise  bids  fair  lo 
exert  a  considerable  influence  on  the  rising  genera 
lion."  Again,  "this  agent  is  capable  of  being  di 
reeled  locally  to  Ibis  or  ibal  particular  part;  as  for 
example,  to  the  dilation  of  the  chest,  and  to  the  in- 
vigoralion  of  any  of  the  limbs  or  the  muscles  of  a 
particular  part."  "By  a  skilful  use  of  this  measure, 
we  may  enable  one  or:;an  or  system  to  predominate 
over  another."  It  is  further  obseived,  that  watei* 
men,  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  rowing,  have 
large  chests,  strong  muscular  arms,  short  bull  neck? 
and  rounded  back.-;  but  when  we  view  Ihem  a  lillle 
lower,  flattened  glutens,  thighs  spare,  legs  seldom 
adorned  vvith  a  calf,  are  presented.  The  chest  al- 
most Herculean,  the  legs  miserable;  this  structure 
gives  strength  lor  the  handling  Ihe  oar,  but  not  for 
the  arm,  &.c.  It  was  Ihe  opinion  of  Lord  Moiibod- 
do,  that,  by  long  habit  and  position,  the  shajie  and 
deformity  or  beauty  of  many  of  the  inferior  animals 
had  undergone  material  change;  and  even  men,  by 
occupation,  hy  habit,  have  varied  their  appearance 
in  many  respects  and  relative  proportion  of  body. 

Ihe  proposition  of  Mr.  Carman,  lo  improve  the 
beauty,  action  and  [lower  of  Horses  by  position  and 
exercise  while  growing,  is  entirely  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  the  foregoing  observations,  corres- 
ponding with  intelligence  derived  from  natural  his 
lory  and  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy.  We 
are  induced  to  believe  that  by  applying  his  principle 
and  feed  box  with  perseverance,  such  a  shape  and 
conformation  may  be  given  to  Ihe  forming  muscular 
and  ligamentous  fibre  of  young  animals,  as  will 
greatly  add  lo  the  beauty,  elegance,  and  useful  per- 
formance of  that  valuable  domestic  animal — the 
Horse.  AuRicoLA. 


pill  lo;^ether.  But  what  I  think  gives  il  a  great  iro- 
portaiice  is,  that  it  could  be  made  an  object  of  a 
branch  of  national  industry  and  culturr:  for,  after 
having  given  lis  greenish  blossoms  of  no  great  ap- 
peaiance,  it  bears  numerous  clusters  of  seeds  re- 
siaililing  hops,  and  which  may  be  employed  advan- 
la.:ioU'ly  instead  of  Iheiii  in  Ihe  m.vking  of  beer.  In 
Al-.u:e,  ill  the  eastern  part  of  France,  in  a  year 
w.icii  the  hops  were  very  dear,  it  was  used  very 
siiciessliilly,  and  the  beer  so  made  was  found  very 
guild.  This  tree  grows  very  quick,  and  succeeds 
ill  liad  soils;  and  in  France  it  is  estimated  that  an 
hrrtiire,  making  nearly  three  acres,  could  produce 
'i  li'O  Irancii,  which  is  about  4SII  dollars. 

For  this  cultivation  it  would  he  belter  (o  keep  (he 
lues  busby,  and  planted  six  feet  apart  each  way. 
It  is  raised  from  seeds  and  Mowers,  and  may  he 
p'  inled  lo  remain  the  third  year.  I  have  taken  no- 
liie  thai  Ihe  aromatic  lasle  of  the  seeds  is  mucb 
siiiinger  here  than  in  France;  so  lli.il  the  quantity 
ol  the  weight  would  he  less  than  that  ordinarily 
Used  of  the  hops. 

I  remain,  with  great  esteem. 
Yours  respeclfiilly, 

ANDRk  PARMENTIER. 


(Trom  Adium's  Memoirs  on  llic  Cultivationof  the  Vine.) 
TO  PROPAGATE  GRAPE  VINES  FROM 

SEEDS. 
When  vines  are  to  be  raised  from  seeds,  they 
sliuiild  be  sowed  Ihe  latter  end  of  February,  or  be- 
ginning of  .March,  or  they  may  be  sowed  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  April;  but  the  earlier  Ihe  better,  in 
rou  s,  in  borders,  or  in  beds.  Sow  the  seed  in  rich, 
light  earth,  (well  spaded  and  raked)  about  an  inch 
dtcp,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry,  water  Ihem  occa- 
sionally, and  when  the  seeds  begin  to  vegetate,  the 
plants  should  be  watered  in  the  evenings  in  dry 
weather.  When  the  plants  are  six  inches  high,  Ihey 
should  be  carefully  tied  lo  rods,  leaving  only  one 
stem  the  first  year;  the  rods  sliouhl  be  nearly  as  high 

Ml  llic   vines  are    likely  to    grow   the  first  season 

When   the  leaves  begin  to  drop,  pull  off  all  as  they 
turn  ye'ilow,  so  that  the  wood  may  ripen  well. 

About  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  next  season, 
they  may  ne  planted  out  where  Ihey  are  intended  to 
remain,  and  (bey  should  be  cut  off  to  the  third  eye 
if  very  strong,  but  only  to  the  second,  if  weak,  rub- 
bing off  the  lo»vpr  bud  Willi  the  finger  and  thumb. 
And  afterwards,  Ihey  are  to  be  managed  as  the  cut- 
tings, that  are  pla.ted  in  the  vineyard.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  li*  vines  propagated  from  seed, 
do  not  all  bear  fruit,  probably  not  more  than  lh« 
half  of  them;  therefore,  ,f  they  are  strong  growing 
vines,  I  would  advise  to  ct^rafl  all  the    barren  one*. 


B.UKAL  SCONOMY. 


HOXt.TICULTUB.Z2. 


THE  SEED  OF  THE  TREFOIL  TREE, 
Or  I'lclia  Trifotiula. 
JJorlkiillnral  ami  Botanical  Garden,  ) 
Mn.  Skinner,  IhoMyn,  L.  I.,  Feb.  J,  18.'9.    \ 

Sir:  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  verv  little 
known  in  this  country,  except  in  nurseries;  its  form 
is  far  from  being  disagreeable, and  llic  leaves  n.ake   peire  should  be  used.     1  usually  put  a  table  spoon' 


GOOD  BACON. 

The  following  is  the  mode  if  curing  bacon  In 
Virginia,  laid  down  hy  a  genlleiian  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  county,  who  has  had  rautl)  experience  in 
Ihe  process.  [i-ancasler  Juur. 

"To  have  good  bacon,  (he  pork  mi^i  be  fat  II 
may  possibly  be  loo  fat,  though  that  is  very  rarely 
Ihe  Case  in  Virginia.  Hogs  about  ei:jliti>>!n  rnunlh* 
olil,  which  are  raised  poor,  and  altenvtrds  well 
fatted  in  a  short  lime  on  corn,  are,  I  think,  decided- 
ly to  he  preferred.  Before  the  pork  be  sailed  up  il 
should  be  thoroughly  cold,  a  ciraimslance  indi»- 
(icnsablo  lo  its  lasting  prcscrvatioj;  and  it  is  at 
least  the  safest  course  in  our  unccr\ain  climate,  lo 
lose  no  lime  afterwards.  To  give  bcon  its  most 
exquisite  flavour,  both  molasses  or  sUjar,  and  sall- 


a  haiiilsomc  contrast  in   landscape  gardens  hy  their 
dark  colour,  and  where  several  of  those  trees  are 


ful  or  two  of  molasses  on  the  flesh  side  of  the  ham, 
a  little  before  it  is  salted,  and  after  the  molasses  ii 
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rul'lifil  over  il,  tt  liciipiiie  »|ioonrul  or  Iwo  of  finely 
pulveriiiil  »all|ulre,  Itic  ham  sii|ipospil  to  wci«li. 
•vlicn  curcil.froiii  l-i  to  1 5  pomnls.  I  |uitnenil\ 
tin-  «;<nic  (i>ianlily  on  llic  iiiiiliUinps  anil  slioulilci-, 
Rnil  pro|uirliniialJly  on  llie  »niallcr  piccos,  believing 
lliai  it  c-.-tiiliaily  coiilriliuti'S  not  only  towards  im 
proving  llie  llav our  anil  appuarance,  but  alsotollu' 
prrscrvalion  of  baron,  anil  as  a  provcniivo  agaiiisl 
tin-  uorin,  bn;;  iinil  skipper.  In  order  lo  insure  per- 
fi-clly  soiinil  bacon,  llitx pork  niusi  bo  >aileil  at  least 
twire.  The  scrond  sailing  should  lake  place  about 
the  third  day  alter  the  first,  at  which  lime  I  add 
nbout  a  thin!  of  the  quantity  of  sallpetre  applicil 
in  lilt'  first  instance.  If,  however,  the  pork  should 
be  frozen  when  salted  in  the  lirst  instance,  it  should 
be  rc-saltcd  as  soon  as  practicable  after  it  tbaws; 
without  which  there  is  great  danger  of  injury.  I 
Use  the  Liverpool  sack  salt,  and  prefer  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  lineness.  A  bushel  to  the  thousand 
weight  of  pork  has  been  supposed  a  sullicient  quan- 
tity. I  think  it  too  little,  and  would  not  by  any 
means  advise  that  there  should  be  any  stint  of  salt. 
Five  pounds  of  saltpetre  to  the  above  mentioned 
quantity  of  pork  is.  perhaps,  quite  enough.  Care 
should  be  taken  lo  let  the  brine  drain  ofl'  from  tlio 
pork,  ivhilsl  in  salt,  as  its  contact  with  it  tends  tu 
injure  its  llavour.  If  salted  in  casks,  there  should 
be  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  after  the  second  salting, 
that  the  brine  may  escape.  There  are  different 
opinions  as  lo  the  length  of  time  the  pork  should 
remain  in  salt.  I  would  recommend  four  weeks. — 
If  saltpetre  in  sufhcicnt  quantities  be  used,  fat  pork 
can  scarcely  be  made  too  salt.  1  have  known  prime 
excellent  bacon  lo  have  remained  in  sail  more  than 
three  months.  The  last  operation  in  curing  of  ba- 
con is  tbe  smoking  of  il.  This  may  be  sulKciently 
well  done,  perhaps,  with  an.y  kind  of  wood;  but  so- 
lid green  wood,  as  hickory  or  oak,  is  the  best.  Con- 
trary lo  old  opinions,  the  operation  is  best  carried 
on  in  the  closest  smoke  house;  considerable  degree 
of  heat,  loo,  is  not  injurious,  but  promotes  and  fa- 
cilitates. I  believe,  the  operation.  The  old  idea  of 
the  fire  tainting  meal  is  erroneous.  The  efTecl,  so 
called, is  occasioned  by  the  pork  not  being  thorough- 
ly cured;  bacon  should  be  smoked  until  it  is  of  a 
dark  reddish  colour,  and  il  is  best  done  in  clear  dry 
nealher.  In  hanging  it  up,  it  is  most  advantageous 
to  put  the  joints  highest;  for,  as  they  are  most  as- 
sailable by  the  skipper  fly,  they  are  least  likely 
thereby  to  have  eggs  deposited  on  them.  There  is 
an  opinion  which  has  long  universally  prevadcd, 
and  which  I  think  the  experience  of  the  last  winter 
has  belied.  II  is,  that  if  pork  be  once  Ihorouu-hly 
cold  before  salting,  it  may  with  proper  care  be 
laved.  This  in  ordinary  winters  is  true.  But  in 
such  a  winter  as  last,  when  the  thermometer  ran,  in 
84  hours,  from  between  30  and  40  to  between  60 
and  70,  and  remained  so  for  four  or  five  days,  I  do 
not  think  that  fat  and  large  pork  can  be  saved  by 
any  reasonable  allenliun  toil.  [}f'estcrn  Tiller. 


BEES. 
Mr.  E.  Williams,  of  Ashfield,  so  managed  a  hive 
of  bees,  as  lo  prevent  their  swarming,  and  having 
kept  them  six  years,  took  them  up,  and  after  mak- 
ing half  a  barrel  of  melheglin,  had  293  pounds  of 
•trained  honey,  and  9i  pounds  of  excellent  honey 
m  the  comb,  making  384  pounds.  He  also  made 
47  pounds  of  bees-wax.  Mr.  Williams,  some  time 
•ince,  related  to  me  some  particulars  respecting  Ibis 
eilraordinary  production,  the  substance  of  which  I 
will  now  slate.  He  bougbt  a  swarm  of  bees  of  mid- 
dling size,  and  having  no  convenient  (>Jace  near  his 
house,  where  be  could  set  them,  he  built  a  shelter 
several  rods  distant,  so  situated  that  thry  might 
swarm  and  go  off  without  being  discovered.  To 
prevent  tlieir  swarming,  he  added  other  hives  to 
the  original  one,  in  the  following  manner:  fu»t  mak- 


ing u  largo  hive  with  a  hole  through  the  top,  three 
or  I'liur  inches  square,  on  which  he  |pl.iced  hit  hive 
(if  bees,  having  a  hole  two  inches  square  Ihroiigli 
the  light  and  left  sides  of  the  new  or  lower  hive,  at 
the  bottonv,  then  made  other  large  hive,  with  holes 
through  Iwo  sides  similar  lo  the  first,  with  electa 
nailed  around  each  of  these  holes,  so  as  lo  comi;  in 
exact  contact  with  each  other  when  placed  on  the 
stand,  and  in  this  way  connected  Iheiii  logelher. 
:;iviiig  the  bees  a  chance  lo  pass  and  repass  tliroiu'li 
the  whole  range  of  hives,  having  llieiii  lo  go  in  and 
out  at  the  front  of  each  one,  as  they  found  most 
convenient.  By  this  kind  of  management,  his  bees 
spread  and  increased,  and  soon  became  a  nume- 
lousand  powerful  community:  and  eventually  yield- 
ed the  extraordinary  and  valuable  production  which 
has  already  been  stated. 

In  regard  to  wintering  bees  I  will  venture  a  few 
remarks.  If  bees  are  kepi  in  a  dark  cellar  through 
the  winter,  they  will  spend  but  very  little  of  their 
stock  of  provision,  as  lliey  immeiliately  become  dor- 
mant and  so  remain  until  tliey  arc  removed  to  a  dif 
ferent  situation.  In  this  way  I  have  frequently  pre- 
served them  through  the  winter,  when  tliey  would 
probably  have  perished  within  a  month,  alter  they 
were  unable  lo  obtain  their  living  abroad,  had  they 
been  left  lo  lake  care  of  tlieniselvcs. 

I  once  had  a  swarm  of  bees  come  out  late  in  the 
summer,  and  when  the  season  of  their  labours  was 
over,  the  crown  of  a  common  hat  woulil  probably 
have  contained  the  bees  and  all  they  had  collected. 
1  put  this  swarm  of  bees  into  a  cellar,  where  they 
lived  through  the  winter,  and  the  next  season  Ihey 
tilled  their  hive  and  swarmed  twice.  This  may  ap- 
pear incredible  to  some,  but  those  who  doubt  the 
correctness  of  what  I  have  stated,  if  they  try  the 
experiment,  I  doubt  not  will  find  that  I  have  not 
overleaped  the  bounds  of  truth.  I  could  relate 
other  similar  instances,  but  1  deem  it  unnecessary, 
as  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  A  Fakmer. 

Wurcesler,  JUarch  30,  1823. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  ASHES! 

The  carelessness  of  many  persons  in  disposing  of 
ashes  taken  hot  from  the  hearth,  and  contaming,  as 
Ihey  generally  do,  a  quantity  of  embers  and  live 
co^ls,  renders  this  caution  highly  necessary. 

But  a  few  nights  since,  had  il  not  been  for  the 
timely  discovery  of  the  (lames  by  the  watch,  a 
dwelling  house,  and  perhaps  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood, would  have  been  consumed,  in  consequence 
of  putting  hot  ashes  into  a  wooden  box.  Some  are 
in  the  habit  of  putting  their  ashes  in  old  flour  bar- 
rels and  the  like— a  short  lime  since,  we  saw  a  ves- 
sel of  this  kind  deposited  in  the  corner  of  a  neigh- 
bour's wood  house!  into  which  ashes  taken  hot  from 
the  fire  were  inconsiderately  thrown.  And  we  are 
sorry  to  learn  that  some  of  our  immediate  neigh- 
bours are  in  the  habjt  of  using  a  HAi.r  bushf.i. 
for  this  |)urpose,and  when  filled,  of  setting  it  among 
the  shavings  and  other  combustibles  of  a  lumber 
room.     These  things  should  be  looked  to. 


HVTERIfAL  ZiyXPB.OVEME9rT. 


(From  the  Albany  Argus.) 
THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, submitted  lo  the  Assembly  on  the  26th  ult., 
we  gather  the  following  ficts: 

During  the  last  year,  the  works  on  the  Oswego 
canal,  with  a  trilling  exception,  have  been  complet- 
ed, and  a  good  boat  navigation  extended  from  the 
Erie  canal  to  the  harbour  of  Oswego.  Owing  to 
the  extraordinary  floods,  and  the  prevalence  of  a 
fatal  malady  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work  was  delayed  beyond  the  expecta- 


tion of  the  commissioners,  and  until  the  iiiontb  of 
December. 

The  Oswego  canal  is  3S  miles  in  length;  one  half 
the  distance  connected  with  the  Oiivcgn  river  by 
lucks  and  dam'-,  and  the  other  half  a  .^lack  water 
navigation  oti  the  river.  Ill  structure  consisli  of 
■ii  bridges,  7  culverts,  1  nqucducl,2  wasle-ueiis,  8 
dams  across  the  livcr,  IS  locks  of  stone,  and  I  of 
stone  and  tiuilHT.  with  an  aggregate  lift  of  123  feel. 
The  sum  of  ij.^dj.l  15  31  has  been  already  paid  fur 
the  construction  of  this  canal,  which  will  bo  in- 
creased lo85-J.'>,ll5  37. 

"I'lie  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  was  completed  on 
the  loll)  November  last,  and  the  waler  ailniltled 
into  every  part  of  the  line  from  the  fool  of  the  Se- 
neca like  to  the  Krie  canal  at  .M'jiitezuma.  The 
little  labour  required  lo  open  the  navigation  through- 
out the  whole'  liiii-.  il  is  litlieved,  will  be  completed 
as  early  as  the  lir-l  of  May.  This  canal  is  20  miles 
and  24  chains  in  length,  of  which  10  miles  is  an  in- 
di  pendent  canal,  anil  the  remaiinler  a  slack  water 
n.nigalion.  1 1  his  7  locks,  being  73l  feel  lockage, 
10  bridges,  0  safety  gates,  5  dams,  (i  culverts,  17 
miles  of  fence,  3  lock  houses,  and  I  collector's 
(illice.  The  amount  appropriated  for  this  work  was 
>ilUj,000;  but  the  entire  expenditure  will  be  about 

>j2 1 1  ,ono. 

The  lal.'^ral  canal  from  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
Canal  to  the  vill^tge  of  F2ast  Cayuga,  which  is  one 
mile  and  63  chains  in  length,  was  put  under  con- 
tract early  in  May,  and  will  be  completed  by  lbs 
first  day  of  July  next.  It  will  require  a  further  ap- 
propriation of  j8000. 

The  navigation  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  ca- 
nals commenced  on  the  Isl  of  April,  and  continued 
until  the  19tli  of  December,  a  longer  lime  than  at 
any  former  period.  At  no  season, however,  have 
liolh  canals  sufTered  so  much  from  breaches,  occa- 
sioned by  violent  rains.  These  were  speedily  re- 
paired, and  other  improvements  made.  The  Black 
Rock  dam  and  embankment  on  Squaw  island  have 
been  raised  and  strengthened;  the  dam  at  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Tonewania  creek  rebuilt;  llie  banks  along 
the  deep  excavation  on  the  Mountain  Ridge  repair- 
ed; a  guard  lock  has  been  constructed  at  the  head 
of  the  feeder  from  the  Gennessee  river,  and  a  lock 
house  erected;  the  lock  at  Jordan  has  been  rebuilt, 
larger  and  more  substantial;  several  of  the  wooden 
trunks  of  aqueducts  which  had  become  decayed, 
are  rebuilding,  of  such  width  as  to  allow  boats  lo 
pass  each  other  upon  them,  and  will  be  completed 
before  the  commencement  of  navigation;  the  dara 
across  the  Mohawk  at  the  head  of  the  Minden  feed- 
er, has  been  partially  rebuilt;  nearly  all  the  locks 
on  the  Erie  canal  have  been  furnished  with  addi- 
tional culverts  and  gates;  scales  for  the  weighing  of 
treats  have  been  erected  at  Syracuse  and  West 
Troy,  and  are  preferred  to  the  hydrostatic  lock;  the 
locks  on  the  Glen's  Falls  feeder  are  completed,  and 
it  is  believed  the  feeder  will  be  navigable  early  in 
the  season;  many  of  the  bridges  have  been  rebuilt, 
and  others  are  rebuilding,  in  all  instances  of  such 
increased  height,  &c.  as  to  leave  the  navigation  un- 
obstructed; and  the  banks  lo  a  considerable  extent 
have  been  raised,  and  secured  with  a  facing  of  tim- 
ber or  stone. 

'i'be  entire  expenditures  on  the  canals  for  the 
last  year,  for  constructing,  maintaining  and  repjir- 
ing  them,  including  the  interest  m  the  canal  debt, 
(5424,010  15,)  amount  to  $1,002,287  72.  There- 
venue  which  accrued  from  the  c  inals  and  from  the 
items  of  the  canal  fund,  amounted  lo  $1,233  435  03; 
shewing  an  excess  of  receipts  of  §231.147  31. 

'I'be  receipts  of  toll,  were  $839,412  04;  which  is 
$21). 646  44  short  of  the  receipt  of  I  i.»l  year.  "This 
diminution  of  loll  (say  the  commissioners,)  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  last  year's  crop. 
Wheal  is  the  great  staple  of  the  western  part  of 
the  stale,  and  afl'ords  an  amount  of  loll  nearly  equal 
lo  all  the  other  arlicleo  which  descend  tbe  Erie  ca- 
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nal.  It  appoHrs  hy  a  stalcmeiit  rthicli  Ii;i9  lieeri 
fiiinishfil  l)y  Wr.  VVillianis,  ihe  collti.-tor  al  Ulica, 
(and  wliirl)  in  appcniled  to  (his  rrport,)  of  lli<'  aili- 
cles  ivtiich  passed  lliat  place  in  llic  yi-ar  18i27  and 
I8-J3,  lliat  iht-re  has  br^.n  a  fallina;  off  in  llie  last 
year  of  wheat,  to  an  amount  which  is  eqnul  to 
l.lOO.OnO  hushels  of  the  Cornier.  This  d((i<  it  lias 
r:tused  a  reduction  in  the  toll,  which  Is  esliniated 
at  §75.000.  Ihid  the  pioduce  of  the  cmp  hren  in 
the  usu  il  propoilitin  to  the  quantity  of  seeii  sown, 
there  would  have  been  more  wheat  and  Hour  sent  to 
market  than  in  any  former  year,  and  the  loll  wonid 
have  prohably  received  an  accession  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

The  lolls  for  \Sid  are  estimated  at  $870,000,  and 
the  whole  amount  of  receipts  at  $1, '26(1,000.  The 
e.\pendilurcs  for  ihe  same  year  (which  will  lie  short 
of  ihose  of  any  previous  year,)  are  eslimaled  at 
(;757,'ll-2  75:  fhowing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
canal  fund  fur  the  current  year,  of  §502,557  25. 

The  whole  amount  derived  from  the  several  items 
of  the  ICrie  and  ChamjiUtin  Cunid  Fund,  from  1817 
to  January  1829,  was  S(>,437,7'12   10;  to  wi': 

Salt  duties,  $  873,185  45 

Vendue  do.  2,04-2,0(i4  46 

Steam  boat  lax,  7.-?, 509  99 

Tolls,  3,473. I^.'J  83 


hand  that  cliLMi'lied  il;  lie  wore  it  in  his  bosom  till 
it  hunt;  its  head  and  laded,  and,  when  he  saw  that 
its  glory  was  departed,  he  Hung  it  rudely  away.  Bui 
it  left  H  thorn  in  his  bosom,  and  vainly  did  he  seek 
to  c.vlraci  it;  for  now  il  pierces  the  S|)oiler,  even  in 
his  hour  of  mirth.  And  ivhen  1  saw  that  man  who 
had  loved  Ihe  beauty  of  the  rose,  ga'hered  again  its 
scattered  leaves,  or  bound  up  its  sIhIU  which  the 
hands  of  violence  had  broken,  I  looked  earnestly  at 
Ihe  spot  wheie  it  ttrew,  and  my  soul  received  in- 
struction. And  I  said,  hi  her  who  is  fulJ  of  beauty 
and  admiration,  siltin;;  like  the  (pieen  of  flowers  in 
majesty  among  the  daiighlers  of  women,  let  her  re- 
member lliat  she  slandelh  upon  slippery  places, "and 
be  nut  high  minded,  but  i'ear." 


Kents  of  surplus  water. 
Western  Lock  Navigation  Co. 
Sales  of  lands,  Ist  pay- 
ment, $9,490  00  J 
Int.  and  prin.       483  37: 


1} 


2,117  00 
8,738  00 

9,973  37 


From  the  Oswego  Canal- 

Sales  of  lands,  1st  payment, 
Interest  and  principal. 
Tolls, 


$6,487,742    10 


$25,fi90  80 

20,092  80 

2,057  82 

847,841  42 


RAIL  ROADS. 

The  Salem  UbserTer  mentions  that  the  joint 
Commiltee  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  who 
had  under  consideration  the  subject  of  Rail  ways  to 
Providence,  and  the  Hudson  River,  have  reported 
R  series  of  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  proposed  im- 
provements, and  recommending  a  provision  for  rais- 
ing the  funds  necessary  for  constructing  the  Rail- 
ways, by  loans  on  th'-  credit  of  Ihe  State,  bearing 
an  interest  not  exec  ding  four  and  a  half  per  cent 
per  annum.  The  Commiltee  state,  in  their  Re- 
port, that  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  a  Compa- 
ny might  be  formed  of  intelligent  and  responsible 
mdividuals,  who  wou'd  take  a  large  portion  of  the 
•lock,  provided  the  Legislature,  in  addition  to  Ihe 
grant  of  the  right  to  take  reasonable  tolls,  would 
authorize  a  subscription  of  a  third  or  two  fifths  of 
tho  stock  on  the  part  of  the  stale,  the  stock  so  ta- 
ken to  remain  peniiancntly  the  property  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


OhI  Thou  who  Drv'st  the  Modbner's  Tear. 

'He  healelh  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindctli  up  their 

wounds."— Ps.  147.  3. 

OhI  Thou,  who  dry'st  the  mourner's  tear, 

How  dark  Ibis  world  would  be. 
If,  when  deceived  and  wounded  here. 

We  could  not  fly  to  thee. 
The  friends  who  in  our  sunshine  live. 

When  winter  comes  are  flown; 
And  he,  who  has  but  tears  to  give. 

Must  weep  Ihose  tears  alone, 
Bui  llioii  wilt  heal  that  broken  heart, 

Which,  like  Ihe  plants  that  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part. 

Breathes  sweetness  out  of  wo. 

When  joy  no  longer  soothes  or  cheers. 

And  e'en  the  hope  that  threw 
A  moment's  spaikle  o'er  our  tears. 

Is  dimm'd  and  vanish'd  too! 
Oh!  who  would  bear  life'j  stormy  doom. 

Did  not  thy  wing  of  love 
Come  brightly  walling  through  the  gloom 

Our  peace  branch  from  above? 
Then,  sorrow  touched  by  thee,  grows  bright. 

With  more  than  rapture's  ray; 
As  darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light. 

We  never  saw  by  day! 


THE  ROSE 

BY  MRS.  SIGOURNEY. 

!  saw  arose  in  perfect  beauty;  it  rested  graceful 
ly  upon  its  stalk,  and  its  perfume  filled  the  air.  Ma- 
ny stooped  to  i;aze  upon  it,  many  bowed  to  ta«te  it 
fragrance,  and  its  owner  hung  over  it  with  delight. 
I  passed  il  again,  and  behold  it  was  gone — its  root 
had  willured:  the  enclosure  which  surrounded  it 
was  broken  down.  The  spoiler  had  been  there:  he 
■aw  that  many  admired  il:  he  knew  it  was  dear  to 
him  who  planted  il,  and  beside  it  he  had  no  other 
plant  to  love.     Yet  he  snatched  it  secretly  from  the 


SF0B.TZS7O  OLIO. 


(I'roni  .l<j|iri-iMi's  Shooter's  Companion.) 
THK  PEKCU.SSIONGUN. 

Some  years  ago,  Forsyth  procured  a  patent  for  the 
application  of  what  is  called  percvssion  pmrder  to 
firearms.  Spoilsmen  regardi  d  with  aslonishme;il 
Ihe  pompous  adviriisements,  which  announci'd  Ihe 
discliarije  of  the  fuwliiig  piece,  "witlwuljliiit.  Jhisit, 
iir  tnioke'' — The  percussion  powder  was  useil  mere- 
ly as  the  priniiiiir.  The  invention,  however,  diil 
not  at  flrsi  meit  wilh  gnat  encouraKement,  fortwn 
reasiins.  namely,  Ihe  price  appeared  exorliilani;  and 
an  idea  of  danyer  nalurally  enough  allaclicd  itsell 
to  the  use  of  the  percussion  powder,  which,  at  first 
sight,  appears  so  calculated  to  produce  accideiilal 
mischief. 

Forsyth's  invention  for  containing  the  priming, 
consists  of  what   he  calls  a  magazine,  which  is  at- 


laclied  to  the  outside  of  the  lock,  and  contains  « 
chandler  large  enough  to  hold  powder  for  a  number 
of  piiuiinijs.  By  a  slinht  movement  of  the  maga- 
zine, a  sufficient  quantity  for  one  priming  is  thrown 
into  a  cavity,  where  it  receives  Ihe  stroke  of  th« 
hammer,  becomes  ignited,  and  thus  discharges  tha 
gun.  Forsyth  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to 
apply  percussion  priming  to  fire  arms;  but,  it  was 
eviilent,  that  his  magazine  was  susceptible  of  great 
improvement.  The  priiuing  powder,  loo,  concern- 
ing which  he  assumed  an  air  of  mysterious  secrecy, 
depoMled  so  great  a  quantity  of  feculent  matter, 
and  was  so  excessively  corrosive,  that  much  mor« 
freiiuint  cleaning  than  usual  became  indispensable: 
under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I  was  content 
to  pursue  the  old  method  of  priming  with  gunpow- 
der. 

Sometime  ago,  a  percussion  gun  was  put  into  mjr 
hands  by  Mr.  R.  Gill,  of  Yorkshire,  of  which  I 
made  a  trial,  and  found  that  it  shot  remarkably  well; 
I  found  it,  in  fact,  much  sii|ierior  to  the  ordinary 
fow  ling  piece,  and  this  superiority  arose  not  entirely 
perhaps  from  the  use  of  percussion  priming,  but 
from  Ihe  e.\cellence  of  the  bore  and  firmness  of  tho 
workmanship;  yet,  the  indescribable  ra|)idity  of  the 
discharge,  the  increase  of  force,  with  little  mora 
than  half  the  common  charge  of  gunpowder,  wero 
advantages  too  tempting  to  be  abandoned;  and  I, 
therefore,  resolved  to  adopt  the  percussion  gun. 

.Muiton  contriveil  a  method  of  firing  witbpercut- 
sion  priming  very  different  from  Forsyth's,  and  per- 
haps on  the  whole  inferior,  as  the  primings  were 
made  into  small  cakes,  one  of  which  being  fixed  in 
an  iron  plug,  the  latter  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  cock,  as  it  were,  and  by  striking  on  the  toucb- 
hole  (made  in  the  end  of  the  breech,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  an  inclined  plane,)  discharged  the  gun. 
Maiilon  accommodated  his  customers  wilh  fifty  of 
these  iron  plugs,  which  were  understood  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  day's  amusement;  and  being  primed 
belore  setting  out,  were  carried  in  the  pocket,  and 
used  as  occasion  required.  Carrying  these  plug* 
was  obviously  an  inconvenience;  in  fact,  the  contri- 
vance altogether  bore  no  marks  of  extraordinary 
genius.  Forsyth  brought  an  action  against  Air. 
Manton,  in  consequence,  for  an  infringement  of  his 
patent,  and  succeeded  in  pulling  a  stop  to  Mr.  Man- 
ton's  sale  of  these  guns. 

As  Ihe  applicalioii  of  percussion  powder  to  lira 
fowling-piece  excited  so  much  surprise,  and  appear- 
ed so  advantageous,  il  was  not  long  before  a  num- 
ber of  inventions  made  their  appearance,  each  pro- 
fessing to  In-  the  best  mode  of  adopting  it.  To  say 
nolhiiig  of  Forsyth's  majjazine,  iVl.tnion's  pegs,  or 
Webster's  wire,  twenty  other  plans  at  least  might  be 
enumerated — many  of  whieh  bad  a  very  neat  and 
even  a  beaiililul  appearance;  but  which  were  gener- 
ally found  defective  in  Ihir  fiehl  either  Irom  a  hazy 
atiiiospheic  or  oiher  incidenis  t  >  which  theshootio| 
^porlsiiian  is  peculiarly  liaMe  .\l  length  what  is  cal- 
led the  cojiyer  cap  plan  made  its  appearance,  which  I 
have  used  ihroii^lioul  three  seasons,  under  the  disad- 
vanlaites  of  wel  wenlher  and  every  other  untoward 
cireiimstance  alleniling  this  fascinating  recreation: 
1  have  iiiaile  a  great  variety  of  experiments  upon 
the  sulijeet,  and  have,  in  fact,  tried  il  in  all  possi- 
iile  foriiis;  and  feel  nol  the  lea-t  hesiUlion  in  assert- 
ing, tli.ii  the  copper  cap  plan  is  superior  in  every 
point  of  view  to  any  olher  which  has  made  its  ap- 
pi'arinee. 

Copper  cap  guns  will  iinqMOlinnably  become  gen- 
eral; ami  will  no  doubt  be  maniif.ielured  by  all  tho 
pieieiiders  in  Ihe  liade:  I  Wimld,  therefore,  advisa 
ihuse  who  may  leel  an  incliii.iiion  to  proi  ore  fowl- 
ing pieces  on  the  above  plan,  to  be  careful  whom 
they  apply  to,  as  the  very  best  system  may  ho 
liriiiijilil  into  disrepute  hy  ignorance  and  incapacity; 
and  pel  haps,  of  all  other  businesses,  none  is  more  ro 
filele  wilh  tliose  baneful  qualities  than  that  of  guu 
making. 
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The  copyer  cap  /ititn  is  very  simple;  is  Ifss  liable 
to  be  out  ul  rr|>:iir  llian  any  oilier;  uiul  is,  at  llu' 
sitnie  lime,  niticli  mure  easily  rrctilieil,  should  any 
rasuni  accl,lriit  occur.  Indeed,  ils  su|icrioril/  i» 
obvious  al  liriit  sii;lit,  in  every  (loiiil  of  view. 

I  had  ne.irly  forgot  lo  mention,  liiat,  independent 
of  the  copper  caps  used  lor  priming,  my  gun  has 
also  dottile  heaJtil  priming  pins,  as  well  as  potcli 
pint,  which  ni»y  be  sulislilulid  fur  thcui,  at  the  will 
ur  the  nhim  ol  (be  sportsman. 

The  advanlH;;es  ol'  percussion  priming  are,  the 
instanlaneousdischarKe,  which  is  indescribably  muri' 
rapid  than  with  llic  common  primiii;.'',  and,  of  course 
reduces  the  science  of  shooting  (parlicul.irly  at  tly- 
ing  or  moveable  objects)  to  a  decree  of  precision 
unattainable  by  any  other  mode  hillicrlo  adopted. 
Very  little  more  than  half  tlie  common  charge  of 
euupowder  is  suflicienl  lo  load  Ihe  percussion  gun; 
for  the  strong  llamc  from  the  piimin;;  is  driven  willi 
uncommon  force  Ihruu;;!)  the  touch-hole,  and  nut 
only  iftniles  the  gunpowder  much  more  completely, 
but  appears  to  assist  its  force,  as  the  percussion  gun 
drives  the  shot  with  a  de;;ree  of  strength  scarcely 
lo  be  believed  by  those  who  have   not  witnessed  it. 

10  fact,  the  slrenglh  of  the  percussion  priming  is 
driven  into  the  barrel  of  the  fowling-piece,  as  there 

11  no  other  way  for  much  of  the  expansive  fluid  to 
•scape;  whereas,  in  the  common  lock,  the  hammer, 
being  driven  up  by  the  stroke  of  the  cock,  suffers 
the  elastic  force,  or  strength  of  the  priming,  to 
escape;  nor  is  this  all — no  doubt  can  exist,  that  part 
of  the  force  of  the  charge  is  expelled  through  the 
touch-hole,  and  this  rule  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
found  to  obtain  in  a  greater  degree  when  the  wind 
blows  strong.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  percus- 
sion, compared  with  the  common  method,  will  pro- 
duce a  more  instantaneous  discbarge,  superior  force, 
and  greater  precision,  with  a  much  less  charge  of 
funpowder. 

Waterproof. — Percussion  guns  are  much  more 
susceptible  of  being  rendered  waterproof  than  guns 
upon  the  old  method-  ^Nevertheless,  waterproof,  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  fowling  piece  is  not  of  that  im- 
portance as  a  superficial  observer  might  imagine. 
Shooting  is  always  unpleasant  in  rainy  weather;  in 
heavy  and  inces.sant  rain  it  is  out  of  Ihe  question. 
lo  a  slight  drizzling  rain,  or  for  a  shower,  the  sports- 
man may  keep  the  field  with  a  percussion  gun,  and 
will  experience  no  hanging  Jire;  but  the  scent  will 
b«  indifferent,  nor  will  game  lie  well  unless  in  hedges 
and  strong  covers. 

ivixscz:liiANx:ous. 

population  of  pennsylvania. 

The  Total  amount  of  the  returns  for  18-21,  gives 
«08,439  Taxables,  485  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and.  iM 
■laves. 

In  1828,  the  Total  amount  of  Taxables  is  243,87  I, 
of  Deaf  and  Dunib  464  and  of  Slaves  7G:  giving  an 
wiertase  of  35,485  Taxables  and  a  decrease  in  the 
Deal  and  Dumb  of  -.il,  and  in  the  number  of  Slaves 
of  148,  which  is,  within  a  fraction,  twice  as  many 
slaves  as  there  are  in  the  whole  comnionwcallh. 
There  are  three  counties,  viz:  Brailford,  Lebanon, 
and  Somerset,  which  have  probably  about  9,700 
Taxables,  from  which  we  have  no  returns. 

Adopting  Ihe  usual  rate  of  allowing  five  inhabi- 
tarils  fur  each  taxable,  the  population  of  Ihe  Stale, 
under  the  census  of  lS'il,was  1,042,195.  'I'hat  this 
li  B  safe  average  and  very  near  the  truth  is  proved 
by  the  census  taken  by  the  United  Slates  in  IbJO, 
which  gave  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  state  at 
1,049,458.  Continuing  Ihe  same  estimation  multi- 
plying the  Taxables  by  live,  our  population  in  IS2H, 
was  1,219,370,  being  an  increase  of  177,185.  The 
same  regular,  progressive  increase  will  make  Ihe 
Population  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  United  States 
Csoius  ia  IbSO,  one  millioo,  two  hundred  and  seveu- 


ly  lliotisund  nine  hundred  and  thirty  nine.  To  tlii« 
however  must  be  added  a  population  of  51,00(1  tor 
ibe  three  roiinlirs  fMiiii  whii-h  we  have  no  reliiriis. 
Ibis  will  make  our  whole  popul.iliuii  at  the  Unileil 
Slates  Census  in  I8.!(t  about  one  million,  Ihrce  hnn 
dred  and  twenly-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
lliirly-nine. 

The  Census  of  Pennsvlv,inia  in  1790.  gavf  .(.il, 
.■i73  inhabitants;  in  1800,  t!n2.548;  in  1810,810.091; 
in  1820,  1,049,453;  and  in  1830  it  will  be  1,270,9.(9. 


■US!^  S'i.S^CiaiiSs 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Feskuauy  13,  1829. 


Cj'-Silic. — We  continue  lo  receive  evidence  of 
Ihe  rapid  pro;:res3  making  in  our  country  in  (lie 
cullivalion  of  silk.  We  have  now  before  us  a  h;ink 
of  floss,  or  partially  twisted  sinjile  strand  silk,  made 
by  Miss  iMaria  Louisa  Arnold,  of  Clark  county,  In- 
diana, who  is  only  twelve  years  of  age.  The  silk 
is  of  a  very  good  quality,  fully  equal  lo  the  best  of 
Ihe  imported  article.  \Ve  take  pleasure  in  laying 
before  the  public  instances  of  this  kind,  as  they 
ati'ord  conclusive  proof  of  the  practicability  of  mak- 
ing silk  a  staple  article  of  agricultural  production 
of  the  United  States.  To  the  ladies  of  farmers' 
families,  the  production  of  silk  affords  an  elegant 
and  profitable  employment,  and  we  take  upon  our- 
selves to  say,  that  every  farmer's  family  which  has 
a  single  mulberry  tree  on  the  farm,  can,  with  little 
labour  and  no  expense,  make  all  Ihe  sewing  silk  ne- 
cessary for  family  use,  and,  if  they  (ilcase,  a  few 
ilollars'  worth  to  sell;  or,  what  is  still  better,  enough 
lo  make  themselves  silk  stockings.  The  great  ob- 
stacle that  seems  lo  attend  the  culture  of  silk,  is  the 
supposed  want  of  a  market  for  it.  We  arc  enabled 
lo  assure  our  readers  that  there  is  no  want  of  a  mar- 
ket for  silk  properly  prepared.  The  cocoons  should 
never  be  sold;  for  there  is  more  profit  in  reeling  the 
cocoons  and  making  sewing  silk  or  floss  for  coach 
lace  and  fringe  makers,  than  in  producing  Ihe  co- 
coons. For  cocoons  there  is  al  present  no  market 
that  we  know  of;  but  if  there  was,  the  cultivator 
ought  by  no  means  to  sell  them,  but  reel  them.  We 
take  this  occasion  lo  say,  in  answer  to  many  inqui- 
ries on  the  subject,  that  silk  \vorm  eggs  of  the  best 
Italian  stock,  and  directions  for  the  management  of 
silk  worms,  reeling  and  preparing  silk  for  market, 
can  always  be  had  of  Mr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  this 
city.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  write  to  him  by 
mail,  enclosing  five  dollars,  and  he  will  return  by 
Ihe  same  conveyance,  the  eggs.  Sec.  called  for;  or 
the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  will  take  pleasure  in  at- 
tending to  such  orders  for  those  who  may  command 
his  services. 

$y-  Mr.  Smith  informs  the  Editor  that  those  who 
want  silk  wnrni  eggs  should  apply  quickly,  as  Ihe 
warm  wealhcr  will  soon  render  their  transmission 
by  mail  impracticable. 


8;y-A  correspondent  requests  information  of  Ihe 
easiest  and  chea[)esl  mode  of  drawing  water  from  a 
well  seventy  feel  and  upwards  in  depth,  by  manual 
labour.  Pumps,  he  remarks,  will  nol  do,  in  conse- 
quence of  Ihe  great  depth  of  the  well,  and  Ihe  ab- 
sence of  workmen  to  repair  them  when  out  of  or- 
der. This  subject  being  of  general  interest,  »ve 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  descriptions  of  ihe  best 
modes,  for  publication  iu  the  Farmer. 

^On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  6450  persons 
and  1250  sleighs,  passed  a  store  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset.  Troy  contains  about 
8000  inhabitants;  and  it  may  be  proper  lo  observe, 
that  Ihe  farmers  in  the  vicinity  generally  defer  tak- 
ing their  produce  to  town  "till  sleighing."  When, 
therefore,  there  is  good  sleighing,  there  vvill  speedi- 


Iv  be  an  abunilance  of  every  ollii  r  kooiI  thing.  At 
llirsr  tunes,  the  main  »trert«  of  Albany  and  Troy 
have  been  no  ni(Mi|iii-i|  with  sleighs,  that  it  has  been 
found  exiremily  ilillicull  lo  \y.tf»  along  (liem.  The 
sliigh  bi'lls,  on  these  uccasiuns,  produce  a  nnisl  agree- 
able confusion  of  »weel  sounds,  ronlratling  finely 
\Mlh  the  eternal  clatter  of  carls  and  wagons  on  our 
[lavements. 


<J>  Baltimohe  Mahket.— a  slight  depression 
has  taken  place  in  Ihe  prices  of  Howard  street  flour 
since  our  last  pobliralion.  The  nominal  wagon 
prices  yesterday  was  $7.75;  but  few  were  willing  to 
sell  a(  (hat.  From  stores  it  waii  nominally  $8.00  a 
jH  12',;  little  business  doing. 


OBITUARY. 

In  Salem,  on  Ihe  29lh  insl,  Ihe  Hon.  Timotbt 
Pickering,  aged  84.  He  was  born  in  Salem  in 
17  Iti;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni\er5ily  in  176:1; 
in  1771  he  wrote  the  celebrated  address  to  Gover- 
nor (Jagc,  on  Ihe  subject  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill. 
In  1775,  in  common  with  the  other  distinguished 
palriots  of  those  days,  he  look  up  arms  in  defence 
of  his  country's  rights.  In  Ihe  same  year  he  was 
appointed  a  Judge  of  Ihe  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
lor  Essex,  and  sole  Judge  of  Ihe  Maritime  Court, 
for  the  middle  dislrici,  including  Boston,  Salem, aud 
other  ports  of  Essex,  which  offices  he  held  till  he 
was  appointed  in  1776  to  Ihe  command  of  a  regi- 
ment of  700  men  from  Essex,  in  Ihe  Continental 
army.  In  1777,  he  was  appointed  bv  Washington 
Adjutant  General  of  Ihe  army.  In'  1780  he  was 
elected  by  Congress  Quarter  Master  General  during 
Ihe  rest  of  the  war.  From  1790  to  1794.  Colonel 
Pickering  was  charged  by  General  Washington  with 
negotiations  with  the  Indians.  In  1791  he  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  General;  in  1794,  Secretary  of 
War;  and  in  1795,  Secretary  of  State,  which  office 
he  held  till  1800,  when  he  was  removed  by  the  late 
President  Adams.  In  1803,  he  was  appoinled  by 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gress, where  he  remained  till  1811.  In  1814  he 
was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress,  and  held 
his  scat  till  1817.  From  that  period  he  has  lived  a 
private  life,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  friends,  and 
devoling  a  large  portion  of  his  attention  to  his  fa- 
vourite agricultural  pursuits.  All  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him,  as  a  citizen  and  member  of  society, 
could  not  hesitate  to  admire  his  many  sterling  ex- 
cellencies of  character.  Even  when  compelled  to 
dissent  from  his  opinions,  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
frain from  respecting  the  purity  of  his  motives. — 
llis  age,  and  his  great  experience  in  public  service 
always  commanded,  as  they  merited,  Ihe  respect  of 
his  opponents.  To  Ihe  following  concluding  re- 
marks of  an  obiluary  of  Col.  Pickering,  in  the  Sa- 
lem Gazelle,  from  which  Ihe  foregoing  facts  are  con- 
densed, wc  readily  yield  our  concurrence. 

"Of  his  private  virtues  there  n  no  diflcrence  of 
opinion.  All  men,  of  all  partit-s.  speak  of  them 
with  rapture,  and  acknowledge  them  with  admira- 
tion. 'I'his  voluntary  homage  has  been  paid  lo  his 
character  amid  all  Ihe  vicissiludes  of  parly.  In  all 
the  private  relations  of  life  he  was  honest,  faithful 
and  humane.  No  man  ever  impeached  his  inlcgri- 
ty  with  any  colour  of  justice.  I^vc  of  tnilli,  and 
integrity  that  could  nol  be  shaken,  were  his  cha- 
racteristics. 'Where  truth  led  the  way.  he  did  nol 
fear  to  follow.'  His  manners  were  plain  and  sim- 
ple, his  morals  pure  and  unblemished,  and  his  be- 
lief and  profession  of  the  Chrisliin  religion  were, 
through  a  long  life,  accompanied  wilh  (iraclire  and 
conduct  in  accordance  with  ils  divine  precepts." 

[Union  Patriot. 

ItEVOLUTlON  IN  BuENOS  .AtRES. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  brig  Celcrio,  in  fifty-two 
days  from  Buenos  Ay  res,  information  is  received  of 
a  revolt  which  had  taken  place,  by  vrhicb  Ihe  ecw- 
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etiluird  uulhorilics  of  the  Ai^;cnlin(;  Uepulilic  were 
reraoveii.  Un  (lie  conclusion  of  peace  with  Brazil, 
it  wa?  fount)  necessary  to  orifcr  a  ccrlain  porlion  of 
the  Buenos  Ajies  army  which  hail  licin  for  two 
years  and  a  lialfenija^ed  in  service  in  ihe  Banda  Ori 
ental,  to  Ihe  frnnliers,  for  llie  purpose  of  defending 
them  aifainst  llie  Itjdians.  ']"lic  army  however,  were 
dissatislied  wilh  Ihe  govcrnrnenl,  and  desirous  of 
rcslinK  awhile  uiid<r  their  laurels  in  Buenos  Ayns, 
amonj;  Iheir  rclalionsand  friends.  'I'h'y  demanded 
permission  lo  return,  which  Gov.  Dorrego  hail  nol 
Ihe  power  lo  refuse,  and  from  the  21st  lo  Ihe  2Glh 
of  November,  2500  .soldiers  were  received  into  Ihe 
city,  under  Ihe  conimarid  of  General  Lavalle.  An 
insurrectionary  movement  was  expected;  and  on  the 
night  of  Ihe  30lh,  Governor  D.  sent  an  order  lo 
General  L.  lo  repair  to  the  fort.  He  answered  that 
he  would  come  dircclly  at  Ihe  head  of  his  lancers; 
but  that  it  would  he  for  Ihe  purpose  of  displacing 
the  government.  Gov.  D.  left  the  fort  al  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Gen.  L.  marched  at  dawn  lo  Plaza 
de  la  Victoria  with  a  regiment  of  infanlry,  another 
of  cazadorcs  and  a  parly  of  lancers,  and  look  pos- 
lession  of  Ihe  important  posts.  The  ministers, 
Gnidoand  Balcara,  were  in  the  fort,  Ihe  entrance  of 
which  was  closed,  and  cannon  mounlcd  on  Ihe  bas- 
tion and  at  Ihe  galeway.  There  was  no  confusion. 
The  citizens  came  in  sreat  number  lo  the  Plaza;  and 
it  being  thouj;ht  that  Ihe  Government  had  ceased  lo 
exist  when  Dorrego  departed,  General  Lavalle  is- 
sued a  [iroclamation  to  that  effect  to  Ihe  citizens 
and  summoned  ihcm  to  meet  at  one  o'clock  in  Ihe 
church  of  fSt.  Francisco.  The  ministers  agreed  lo 
give  up  Ihe  fort  to  whoever  should  be  appointed  to 
command  it.  A  large  meeting  was  accordingly  held, 
at  which  the  proclamation,  and  a  list  of  Ihe  oilicers' 
grievances  were  read,  together  wilh  the  submission 
of  Ihe  late  ministers.  General  Lavalle  was  declar- 
ed Governor,  ad  interim,  by  acclamatinn.  By  a  de- 
cree of  Ihe  (ith  Dee.  he  appointed  Admiral  Brown 
to  the  civil  and  military  command  of  the  Province, 
during  bis  ab-ence  In  the  country.  Admiral  Brown 
accordingly  look  command  of  Ihe  fort.  On  the  1  lib 
Dec.  an  offnial  detail  was  published  of  an  aclion 
said  to  have  been  fought  with  the  forces  collected 
by  Dorrego,  near  Ihe  lake  of  Lobos,  and  of  their 
rout.  The  Giiccta  JMercantile  of  Ihe  13th  announc- 
ed the  capture  of  Dorrego.  The  truth  of  both  these 
statements  »as  doubled,  as  was  also  a  rumor  that 
Dorrego  had  been  assassinated.  The  account  given  to 
Ihe  Baltimore  Republican  by  an  intelligent  gentle- 
man who  came  passenger  in  Ihe  Celerio,  slates  that 
if  Dorreeo  had  been  captured,  he  had  left  behind 
him  Gen.  Arrosa,  a  man  of  great  energy,  who  would 
control  a  strong  force  against  Lavalle.  On  the 
I  Ith  there  was  no  fuither  information  from  Ihe  hos- 
tile parties,  and  Ihe  city  was  quietly  awaiting  the 
result. 

Mexico. 
The  Vera  Cruz  papers  received  in  New  York  by 
the  V'iruinia,  come  down  lo  Ihe  17lh  ult.  Tran- 
quility was  rc»lored  in  Mexico,  and  it  does  nol  ap 
pear  that  any  excesses  had  been  commilled  since 
the  first  three  or  four  days  of  December,  when  il  is 
■aid  800  persons  were  slain,  and  properly  lo  a  large 
amount  was  pillaged.  Among  the  number  killed. 
was  the  Marquis  de  Valle,  a  distinguished  descrn- 
danl  of  Corle/,  said  to  be  the  richest  individual  in 
Mexico.  Many  of  Ihe  Spaniards  were  leaving  Ihe 
country,  under  an  apprehension  that  an  order  would 
shortly  pass  for  their  expulsion.  The  Virginia  has 
brought  a  considerable  number,  and  several  vessels 
were  to  sail  for  Bordeaux  wilh  passengers. 

'ihe  General  Congress  assembled  on  Ihe  1st  of 
January,  and  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  ['resi- 
dent Victoria,  in  which  he  exhorts  the  members  lo 
employ  all  Iheir  means  lo  heal  the  divisions  that  had 
endangered  the  conslilulion,  and  lo  endeavour  lo 
restore  harmony  and  union  among  Ihe  slides,  lie 
urged  the  Congress  lo  lose  no  lime  in  giving  their 
•anctiou  to  the  Treaty  of   Comtiicrce  and  Amity 


with  the  United  Slates  of  America,  wbieh  he  deem- 
ed of  Ihe  (jrealesl  importance  to  both  nations. 

On  Ihe  Clh,  Ihe  new  Congress  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  President  and  Vice  President,  which 
resulted  in  Ihe  choice  of  V'incente  Guerrero  and 
Anaslalia  Bustamcnie;  Gen.  Santa  Anna  was  also 
chosen  Secretary  of  War.  An  immense  concourse 
of  all  classes,  including  many  foreigners  of  distinc- 
tion, occupied  Ihe  galleries  during  the  deliberations. 
The  Chamber  of  Representatives  appear  lo  have 
founded  their  declaration  in  favour  o(  Guerrero  as 
President,  only  and  entirely  on  Ihe  CQnslitutional 
ground  that  he  was  legally  elected  by  the  States. — 
They  have  set  aside  the  returns  forwarded  by  Vera 
Cruz. 

'I'he  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Commodore 
Porter  lo  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"II  gives  mc  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  official  note  of  the  2d  inst.  and  to 
thank  you,  and  his  excellency  Ihe  President,  for 
Ihe  gracious  expressions  of  approbation  which  il 
contains.  Permit  me  also  to  assure  you,  that  there 
was  hut  one  period  at  which  I  had  the  least  doubt 
of  the  proper  course  lo  pursue  in  the  tremendous 
crisis  which  has  just  passed;  but  at  the  same  lime 
I  pray  you  lo  take  into  consideration  the  extreme 
ignorance  in  which  wc  all  remained,  as  to  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  Mexico.  If  the  circular  of  the 
Secretary  of  Slate,  issued  on  Ihe  9th  ultimo,  to 
Ihe  governors  and  political  chiefs,  had  been  pro- 
mulgated in  this  place,  there  would  then  have 
been  no  motive  for  vaccillating;  but  I  was  entire- 
ly ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  document 
unlil  I  obtained  it  a  fov  days  since  from  the  hand 
of  a  friend,  and  caused  it  lo  be  published  as  soon 
as  received.  From  the  same  source  I  received  the 
circular  of  Ihe  8th,  which  I  also  published  imme- 
diately. It  now  only  remains  forme  to  assure you^ 
Excellency  of  my  firm  support  of  Ihe  constitution 
and  lartj,  my  strict  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
supreme  government,  and  my  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  With  these  sentiments,  which 
are  common  to  all  the  individuals  under  my  com- 
mand, yourself  and  his  Excellency  Ihe  President 
may  always  rely  upon  the  fiilelitv  of  the  IS'avy. 
'"'God  and  Liberty.  DAVID  PORTER. 

'•Vera  Cruz,  Jan.  7,  1829." 


HORTICULTURAL. 

The  SonscniEEi;  wishes  to  notify  the  Public,  that  he 
has  become  ihe  Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 
Hauden  Seeds  of  Messrs.  D.  &  C.  IjANuiietii,  Pliila 
(Iclphia.  The  high  reputation  in  which  these  seeds 
are  held  Ihroughoiil  the  Union,  is  sullicient  reeoinmcri- 
(lation  without  further  notice.  But,  he  will  observe, 
for  the  information  of  such  as  may  be  unacquainted 
wilh  the  fact,  that  (with  a  very  trilling  e-xceplion)  all 
seeds  sold  by  lliem  are  grown  under  their  immeiliatc 
superintendence, — each  package  bearing  their  warran- 
ty— and  for  Ihc  good  quality  of  its  contents,  ihey  hold 
lliem-iclves  personally  responsible.  The  Seeds  will  bo 
Sold  by  the  subscriber  at  the  growers'  prices;  and  pur- 
chasers will  be  supplied,  in  every  respect,  on  as  good 
lerms  as  though  they  dealt  at  the  Philadelphia  Kstah- 
lishmcnt. 

<J/-  Orders  will  also  be  received  by  him  for  Fruit 
Trees  and  Urccii  Mouse  and  Hardy  Oriiameiilal  Plants. 
Tiie  collection  of  each  bind  eullivaledby  the  .Messrs. 
r.andrelhs,  is  not  surpassed  liy  any  in  the  Union;  and 
the  prices  al  which  they  arc  sold  much  less  than  are 
demanded  ;'l3ome  establishments. 

JON.VrUAN  S.  EASTMAN, 
No.  116  Pratt  street,  Balliinore. 
Who  has  on  hand,  a  general  assortment  of  Ploughs 
and  other  Agricultural  Implements,  as  usual. 

P.  S.  Aijeiil-.  lor  J.  S.  ICastman,  where  gentlemen  can 
leave  their  orders. 
Messrs.  Jona.  Aldcn,  Philadelphia. 

Barr,  Auchincloss  ft  Co.  New  York. 

David   J.  Burr,  Kielimond,  Va. 

Kandolph  Webb,  Italcigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  k  C.  Burckmyer,  Charleston. 

Ur.  W.  \V.  Anderson,  Slalesburg,  S.  C. 

J.  G.  Herbert,  Savannah,  Geo. 
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Saturday, 14 

Sunday 15 

.Monday, 16 

Tuesday, 17 
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Thursday, 19 

Friday, 20 
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H.      M. 

10  32 
10  34 
10  38 
10  40 
10  42 
10  46 
10  48 


Moon 

Sets. 


M. 

41 

i 
41 
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6  31 

7  27 


Full  Moon,  18th,  2  h.  8  ni.  Ev. 
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Ccrrecled  for  the  .Jmerican  Farmer,  by  EdicmJ  J.  ft'ilUon 
S{  Co.,  Commission  Jilcrchanls  and  Plmders'  ,/lgents. 

ToB.icco. — Maryland,  Scrubs,  ground  leafs,  gd.OO  a 
iri. 00— seconds,  ordinary,  3.50  a  4.50 — red,  .1.50  o6.50 
—line  red,  6.00  o  S.OO,  for  wrapping — Ohio,  common, 
5.00  a  S. 50— good  red,  6.00  a  8.00— yellow,  10.00  a 
IG.OO — Kappahannock,  2.50  a  3.50 — Kentucky,  com- 
mon 3.50  0  5.00 — wrapping,  4.00  n  6.00. 

I'LOua — white  wheat  family,  {,9.50  a   10.00 — super- 
lluward-st.  (sales)  8.00  o  S.i:5;'  cit    mills,  7.75  o  8.00; 
Susquehanna  3.00 — Cor.x  ME.»i.,bbl.  2.75— Grain,  best 
red   wheat,  l.nOn  1.70— best  white  wheat,  1.80  a  2.00— 
ordinary  to  good,  1.50  a   1.70 — Corn,   old,  .48 — new 
corn,  .46  a  .48 — in  ear, per  bbl.  2.25 — live,  bush.  .50  a 
.55— Oats  bush.  .26o  .28- Beans  1.25— Peas. 55  o  .60— 
Ci.ovER  SEED, 4.75  0  5.00 — Ti.MOTiiv,  1. 50a  'i."S — Orcii- 
Aiiu  Grass  2.25 a  2.50 — Herd's,  .75  a  1.00 — Lucerne  371 
a   .50   lb. — Bari.et,   .55  a   60 — I'LAXSEEn,   1.00 — Cot- 
ton, Virginia,  .S\  n  .10 — Lou.  .13 — Alabama,  .  10  o  .11 
Mississippi  .II  n  .13 — North  Carolina,.  10  a  .11 — Geor-| 
^'ia,  .9  o  .12— Whiskey,  hhds.  Ist  pf.  .24— in  bbls.  .25  a| 
■jji — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  o  .16 — wash- 
erl,  .18  n  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,  .25  a 
.30 — full  do.  .30n  .50,accord'g  lo  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, J 
ton,  §225  c  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140— water^ 
rotted,  nOa  190 — Pisii,  Shad,  Susquehanna, No.  1,  bbL 
5  75;   do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6. S6l 
0  6.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  2.814;  No.  2,  2.62— Mac-j 
kerel,  No.  1,  6.00;  No.  2,   5.25;  No.  3,   4.25— Bacon.I 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .SJ  o  .10;  old,  11;  do.  E.' 
Shore.  .12> — hog  round,   cured,  .7  a  .8 — Pork,  4.60  al 
5.50— Feathers,  .32 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  pr  ton,! 
3.62^  0  4.2.S — ground,  1.25  bbl.|  grass  fed  prime  Bcef,| 
3.50  a  5.00. 

MtRKETivG — Apples, pp. bush.  1.25 a  1.50;  PheasantStl 
per  pair,  .75;  Squabs,  I8J;  Kabbits,  .12';  Turkles, each>] 
.75  0  !. 00;  Geese,  .50  o  62.'.;  Butler, lb.  .25  031.5;  Eggs«] 
.15;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  .60;  Sweet,  do.  .50;  Chick-i 
ens,  dozen,  3.00  o  3.50;  Ducks,  doz.  3.00  a  3.50;  Beef,l 
prime  pieces,  lb..8  o  .10;  Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  o.7;  Pork,] 
.6;  young  Pigs, dressed,. "5  o  S7i;  Sausages,  per  lb.  .8;] 
Onions,  bush.  .50;  Beets,  bush.  .15;  Turnips,  bush.  .25;] 
Partridges,  .6J  each;  Canvass-back  Ducks,  pair,  .16, i 
Pork,  5.00  a  5.50  cwt.;  prime  Beef,  on  hoof  5.50  a  6.00. . 
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DISKASES  OK  SHEEP. 

[The  follinviiit;  lelirr  culls  for  information  on  an 
inlerriitin);  subjrct,  ivhich  no  lio|ie  ^onn■  of  our  in- 
telligent torrcspomli-nts  will  riiriii>li.  In  the  mean 
tunc  we  siilijoin  an  arlicic  on  llic  ili>pa>cs  of  »kei'|i 
from  Loudon's  Enryrlo|>.Tiln«  of  Ajsrirnllure.  The 
disease  spoken  of  l>y  our  corrc»|ionili'nl,  seems  lo 
be  the  Ptriimeumoniii,  or  infliiT-ctl  lunu»,  deseribeii 
in  the  extract,  Ihoiigh  its  bein^  conlincd  lo  Ibo 
•late  of  pri'isnanry,  Honld  appear  to  form  inVx- 
ception,  if  llie  state  of  the  animal  system  amllbc 
•cason  of  the  year  ilo  not  conspire  to  make  tleiii 
more  liable  to  it  than  other  sliccp.] 

"Mr.  Skinner  will  confer  a  favour  hy  givinj^inc 
any  information  upon  the  foiloHiner  disease  rf  shwp. 
My  ewes,  about  lambing  time,  are  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowii.g  manner:  first  refusing  food,  a  sa4  look, 
after  awhile  they  begin  turning  round,  and  at 
length  are  convulsed  and  fall,  with  a  grirdin,jof 
their  jaws  and  foaming  at  the  moulhj  the;  go  on 
for  several  days  and  die.  I  lost  one  yestcrdiy,  and 
exaojined  it  alter  death.  The  frontal  sinus  had 
four  worms  in  it;  but  this  I  am  told  is  conrnion  in 
most  sheep;  the  stomach  appeared  natural, but  the 
lungs  looked  very  red  and  turgid  with  bond.  1 
am  satisGed  that  the  disease  is  connected  viih  the 
pregnant  slate,  as  sometimes  Miey  bring  Orlh  be- 
fore they  die;  and  in  one  case,  a  year  or  livo  ago, 
an  ewe  recovered  after  having  had  a  lamb  (hough 
»be  had  been  on  her  broad  side  for  several  days. — 
These  sheep  generally  die  very  fat,  as  thiir  keep 
upon  clover  is  very  good;  indeed  my  sheep  ;re  very 
fine,  as  you  may  jmlge  when  I  tell  you  Ilia  I  have 
cold  my  wethers  for  two  years,  at  my  hcuse,  65 
miles  above  Richmond,  for  J5  per  head.  'Jhat  this 
disease  thai  my  ewes  are  now  labouring  Uider,  is 
connected  with  pregnancy,  I  have  no  diulit;  as 
two  years  ago  I  lost  five  ewes  that  were  in  a  rye 
field,  and  had  thirty  wedders  upon  a  fiit:i!i.i  iield. 
that  had  not  ihc  slightest  indisposition  of  any  kind. 
If  Mr.  Skinner  knows  of  any  author  upon  the  dis- 
eases of  sheep,  who  has  great  credit,  pray  give  mc 
the  name  and  tvhere  the  book  may  be  procured." 

(From  Loudon's  Encjclopadia  of  Agriculture.) 
The  Diseases  of  Sheep. 

Hie  diieases  of  sheep  arc  numerous;  for  these  ani- 
mals are  now  so  highly  cultivated  that  they  may  bo 
regarded  in  some  respects  as  artificial  machines:  and 
thus,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  are  subjected 
to  a  variety  of  artitjeial  defects  or  iL-aladies. 

The  rot  is  a  popular  term  among  shepherds,  and 
includes  within  its  range  diseases  widely  different. 
We  shall  not  therefore  follow  the  custom  of  treat 
ing  the  different  rots  of  sheep  together;  but  we  shall 
allow  them  to  fall  in  their  natural  order,  according 
to  the  plan  pursued  with  the  diseases  of  oxen. 

T^  iujlamviatory  and  putrid  fever,  popularly 
known  by  the  names  hisham  striking,  or  btnod  strik- 
ing,<\oea  not  differ  materially  from  the  same  disease 
in  oxen  and  cows;  and  is  in  sheep  also  sometimes 
epidemic;  appearing  by  panting,  dulness,  watery 
mucus  from  the  nose  and  eyes;  and  great  redness  of 
all  such  parts  as  arc  usually  while. 

The  red  water.  The  inflammatory  fever  some- 
limes  resolves  itself  into  an  universal  secretion  of 
serum  throughout  all  the  cavities;  in  which  case  al- 
ter a  few  days,  the  lymph  tinged  with  blood  will 
come  away  from  the  nosc  and  mouth  in  large  quan- 
tities. Sonnetimes  after  death  the  bloody  serum  is 
found  suffused  throughout  the  skin  as  in  the  blocd 
striking  of  skins. 

The  clateau  or  tlieeppox  is  also  another  variety  of 
this  disease,  in  which  it  takes  on  a  pustular  form. 
About  the  third  day  small  variola  appear:  sometimes 
they  are  rather  blotches  than  pustules.     The  weak- 
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ness  is  usually  extreme,  anil  the  putiidily  girat.  '1  his 
form  of  the  ili^ease  is  seldom  seen  with  us;  but  is 
still  known  on  the  continent,  where  the  pastures  are 
very  poor  iilid  low,  and  Ihe  general  keep  meagre. 

I'he  treatment  uf  all  llii'se  in  no  wise  differs  from 
thai  direelid  under  the  iiillammatory  puliiil  fever  of 
the  ox.  The  doses  uf  medirines  being  ahuul  a  third 
of  what  is  direcleil  for  them    (.See  No.  ■ll.j 

.Malitcnaitt  epidemic    or  vnnraiii.     Sometimes  an 
epidemic  prevails,  which  greatly  resembles  the  mur- 
rain of  oxen:  in  appearances,  leriiiina'ioii  and  Inal- 
j  ment     it   resembles    malignant    epiilcniic    of  (i.xrii. 

I'eripnevnonia  or  inflamed  lungs,  rtswig  <if  the 
liinlils.  i;landeroiis  rot,  linse,  S,-c.  'I'luse  terms  are  all 
niudilicalions  of  an  inllamed  stale  of  the  viscera  of 
the  chest,  caught  by  undue  exposure,  bad  pastur- 
age, and  often  from  over-driving.  The  cough,  the 
Irenibliiigs,  Ihc  redness  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  and 
the  distillation  of  a  (luid  from  tliem,  with  the  heav- 
iiigs  and  hot  breath,  are  all  similar  lo  liinsc  which 
characterise  the  pneumonia  or  rising  of  Ihe  lights  in 
oxen.  \Ve  remember  lo  have  seen  Ihe  distase 
strongly  marked  in  the  February  of  1808,  on  a  farm 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sirealham;  where  eleven 
slieep  were  attacked  almost  together,  after  a  very 
stormy  night.  'I'hey  were  fust  ati'ected  with  a  loss 
of  appetite;  next  with  a  fixed  steadfast  look,  which 
was  common  lo  every  one.  Aftc^r,  this,  they  reeled 
about,  fell  backwards,  and  became  convulsed. 
When  seen,  five  were  already  dead,  whose  internal 
appearances  fully  conlirmed  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  rest  recovered  by  bleeding  and  drench- 
ing, with  drenches  composed  of  nilie  and  lartar 
emetic.  Sometimes,  Ihe  symptoms  of  pneumonia 
do  not  kill  immediately,  but  degenerate  into  an  ul- 
ceration of  the  lungs;  which  is  then  called  ihn  glan- 
derous rot.  This  stage  is  always  fatal:  Ihe  others 
may,  by  early  attention,  be  combatted  by  juilicious 
Irealuicntj  as  detailed  under  the  same  disease  in 
oxen. 

A  chronic  covdi  in  sheep,  when  not  symptomatic 
of  rot,  is  always  cured  by  a  change  of  pasturage, 
particularly  into  a  salt  marsh. 

I  Injlammation  of  the  stomach  occurs  from  various 
causes.  A  common  one  arises  from  eating  noxious 
vegetables;  and  produces  the  affections  termed 
tremblins;s.  It  also  produces  the  grass  ill  in  lambs; 
which  lailer  is  always  accompanied  wilh  black,  foetid 
faces,  and  is  readily  removed  by  an  ounce  of  castor 
oil;  while  the  former  usually  yields  to  half  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  lurjientine,  beaten  up  with  Ihe  yolk  of  an 
egg.  Some  herbs  (as  Atropa  belladonna,)  when 
eaten  produce  spasmodic  affections,  which  are  cal- 
led by  shepherds  Ihe  leaping  ill:  in  such  cases  the 
watery  solution  of  aloes  in  doses  of  twj  or  three 
ounces  is  useful.  Daffy's  elixir  we  have  ilso  known 
to  be  given  with  good  effect. 

The  hove,  blast,  or  wind  colic. — Sheep  are  as  lia- 
ble lo  be  distended  wilh  an  enormous  collection 
within  the  maw  as  oxen.  An  instrument,  similar  to 
that  invented  by  Dr.  Monro,  is  also  madt  for  them; 
and  when  not  relieved  by  these  means  Ihc  same 
remedies  are  applicable,  as  are  directed  for  oxen. 

A  wind  colic  will  also  sometimes  affect  sheep  more 
from  Ihe  quality  than  Ihe  quantity  of  what  they  eat; 
it  is  best  relieved  by  an  ounce  of  castor  or  sallad  oil 
wilh  an  ounce  of  gin. 

Injlamed  liver,  blood  rot,  or  hot  yellovs,  arc  liver 
affections,  arising  from  fever  settling  in  that  organ; 
or  from  obstructed  bile  irritating  it.  Sometimes 
there  are  great  marks  of  fever;  and  at  ijthers  more 
of  putridity;  according  lo  which,  treat  as  may  be 
gathered  from  ox  pathology. 

Jaundice  also  now  and  then  occurs,  when  refer  to 
thai  disease  in  oxen. 

Dysentery,  gall  scour,  braxy,  are  all  affections 
brought  on  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  or 
of  undue  moisture  acting  with  cold  pasturage.  It  is 
often  seeti  in  sultry  autumns: — treat  as  under  ox 
braxy. 


Hcouring  in  the  iliarrhcra  ol  sheep,  and  in  very 
hot  wcHlher  soon  e,iirii-»  iheiniiir  II  shonlil  be  ear- 
ly atti'nded  to.  !.y  abslraetiiig  the  alleclcil,  and 
hou-ing  them.  'I'he  treatment  is  seen  under  diar- 
ihu-i  uf  oxen,  whirh  it  closely  rcsrmblcg. 

Pinning,  Inn-lull,  break-share.  The  two  former 
are  only  Ihe  aillieMon  of  the  tail  to  Ihc  wool,  and 
Ihe  excoriation  brought  on  by  diarihoca;  Ihe  latter 
is  the  diarrhiEa  il«i|(.  known  lo  some  by  this  leriu. 

The  rot  in  sherp  i,  a|.,o  called  urcat  rot,  and  hy- 
dropic rot,  &.C  ;  but  it  is  more  popularly  known  by 
Ihe  single  term  of  rot.  Many  causes  have  been 
assigiieil  for  it.  as  the  fasciola  he/intica,  or  duke 
worm;  some  particular  plants  eaten  as  food;  ground 
eating;  snails,  and  other  ingesta:  but,  as  most  of 
the  supposed  deleleiious  herbs  have  been  tried  by 
way  of  experiment,  and  have  failed  lo  produce  the 
ilisease,  so  it  is  atlributahlc  lo  some  other  rause..^ 
N'eilher  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  Ihe  fluke 
worm  occasions  it,  since  we  know  that  Ihe  biliary 
vessels  of  other  animals,  as  horses,  a>scs,  rats,  &.c. 
often  have  them:  and  above  all,  because  that  they 
are  not  always  present  in  the  rotted  subject.  From 
long  experience,  and  the  almost  invariable  effect 
produced  by  a  humid  slate  of  atmosphere,  soil,  and 
product,  we  arc  warr.inled  in  conclu.ling  these  aio 
the  actual  and  iinmeiliate  agents:  perhaps  the  sa- 
turated food  itself  is  sufficient  lo  do  it.  I'he  morn- 
ing (levy  has  been  supposed  equal  to  it.  Uakewcll, 
when  his  sheep  were  past  service,  used  lo  rot  them 
purposely,  that  ihcy  might  not  pass  into  other 
hands.  'I'his  ho  always  readily  did  by  overflowing 
bis  p  islures.  But  great  differences  of  opinion  exist 
as  to  the  quantity,  form,  and  varieties  of  moisture 
proilucliv.!  of  this  fatal  disease.  It  is  saiil  that 
land  on  which  water  flows,  hut  does  not  stagnate, 
will  not  roi,  however  moist:  but  this  is  conlradicteil 
by  the  experience  of  Bakewell,  who  used  merely 
to  flood  his  lands  a  few  limes  only,  to  rot  his  sheep. 
It  is  also  said  that  they  arc  safe  from  rot  on  Irish 
bogs,  salt  marshes,  and  spring  flooded  meadows, 
which  experience  seems  to  verify.  II  is  also  said, 
that  the  .  -ry  hay  made  from  unsound  land  will  rot; 
but  this  wants  confirmation.  When  salt  marshes 
are  found  injurious,  it  is  only  in  such  years  when 
the  rain  has  saturated,  or  rather  super  saturat- 
ed such  marshes.  That  putrid  exhalations,  unac- 
companied with  moisture,  can  occasion  rot,  wants 
confirmation  also:  for  these  commonly  go  together, 
and  it  is  difficult  lo  separate  their  effects.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  Ihe  actual  quantity  of  water  immediately 
received  by  land,  but  Ihe  capacity  of  that  land  to 
retain  Ihe  moisture,  which  makes  it  particularly  of 
a  rolling  quality. 

The  signs  of  rottenness  are  sufficiently  familiar  to 
persons  about  sheep.  They  first  lose  flesh,  and 
what  remains  is  flabby  and  pale;  they  lose  also  their 
vivacity.  The  naked  parts,  as  Ihe  lips,  tongue,  8tc. 
look  livid,  and  arc  alternately  hot  and  cold  in  the 
advanced  stages.  The  eyes  look  sad  and  glassy, 
the  breath  is  I'cElid,  the  urine  small  in  quantity  aod 
high  coloured;  and  Ihe  boivels  are  at  one  time  cos- 
tive, and  at  another  affected  with  a  black  purging. 
The  pelt  will  come  off  on  Ihe  slightest  pull  in  al- 
most all  cases.  The  disease  has  different  degrees 
of  rapidity,  but  is  always  fatal  at  last.  This  diffe- 
rence in  degree  occasions  some  rotted  sheep  to 
thrive  well  under  its  progress  lo  a  certain  stage, 
when  they  suddenly  fall  oft",  and  the  disease  pur- 
sues the  same  course  wilh  the  rest.  Some  graziers 
know  this  crisis  of  declension,  as  it  has  been  called, 
and  kill  Iheir  .sheep  for  market  at  Ihe  immediate 
nick  of  time,  with  no  loss.  In  these  cases,  no  signs 
of  the  disease  are  to  be  traced  by  ordinary  inspec- 
tors; but  Ihe  existence  of  the  flukes,  and  still  more, 
a  certain  stale  of  liver  and  of  its  secretions,  are  cha- 
racteristic marks  to  Ihe  wary  and  experienced. 

The  treatment  of  rot  is  seldom  successful  unless 
when  it  is  early  commenced,  or  when  of  a  mild  na- 
ture.    A  total  change  of  food  it  the  first  indication. 
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and  of  that  to  a  dry  wholesome  kind:  all  the  farina 
are  good,  as  the  meals  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pease; 
beans,  SiC.  Carrots  have  done  good  mixed  with 
these:  broom,  burnet,  elder,  and  mellilot,  as  diure- 
tics, have  also  been  recommended;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  there  is  seldom  any  ventral 
eflusion  but  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  conjplaint. 
As  long  as  (he  liver  is  not  wholly  disorganized,  the 
cure  may  be  hoped  by  a  simple  removal  of  the 
cause,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  a  variable  tem- 
perature, with  excessive  moisture  of  pasturage, 
which  may  also  be  aided  by  such  remedies  as  assist 
the  action  of  the  biliary  system;  salt  acts  in  this 
way,  and  thus  salt  mashes  are  good;  salt  may  also 
be  given  in  the  water.  Salt  appears  the  principal 
ingredient  in  Flesh's  patent  restorative  for  sheep, 
for  it  states  it  to  be  composed  of  turpentine,  sal 
ammoniac,  turmeric,  quicksilver,  brimstone,  salt, 
opium,  alkanet  root,  bark,  antimony,  camphor,  and 
distilled  water;  but  of  this  medley  none  of  the  ar- 
ticles can  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prove  useful, 
but  the  salt.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  when  the  liver  has  becurae  materially 
aflfected,  it  is  prudent  to  rub  the  bellies  of  each 
sheep  with  half  a  drachm  of  mercurial  ointment 
every  other  day  for  a  week.  Give  also  the  following 
every  morning:  watery  tincture  of  aloes,  half  an 
ounce;  decoction  of  willow  bark,  four  ounces,  ni- 
tric acid,  twenty-five  drops. 

The  pelt  rotjiiinger  rot,  or  naked  disease,  is  a  va- 
riety of  the  former,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  the  liver  in  the  hydropic  rot  is  principally 
affected;  in  this  the  whole  of  the  chylopoietic 
viscera  are  injured;  the  mesenteric  glands  are  al- 
ways swollen  and  obstructed,  and  from  thence  arises 
the  emaciation  and  unhealthy  state  of  all  the  se- 
cretions, by  which  the  rot  becomes  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving nutriment,  and  falls  ofl",  leaving  the  body 
bare,  and  in  the  last  stages  the  teeth  and  horns  also 
loosen.  Indifferent,  unhealthy  keep,  is  a  very  com- 
mon cause  of  this  malady,  and  a  contrary  course 
of  feeding  is  the  best  remedy  when  the  disease  has 
not  gone  on  too  long. 

The  scab,  shub,  ray,  or  rubbers,  are  sometimes 
erysipelatous  eruptions,  and  sometimes  they  are 
psoric  or  mangy  ones.  In  the  former  in-stance  they 
»re  universal  and  very  red,  occasioning  a  great  heat 
and  itching,  and  are  thence  called  the  rubbers.  In 
iuch  cases,  nitre,  administered  quickly,  relieves, 
with  change  of  food.  The  eruptive  scab  is  seldom 
cured  without  an  external  application;  either  of 
those  directed  for  mange,  lowered  to  half  the 
strength,  will  relieve  it  at  once. 

Fool-rot  sheep  have  a  secretory  outlet  between 
the  claws  peculiar  to  them,  which  is  liable  to  be- 
come obstructed;  their  feet  are  also  liable  to  become 
injured  and  then  diseased,  from  travelling  or  con- 
tinued standing  on  wet  soils:  but  the  real  foot-rot  is 
an  cnderaial  affection  which  sometimes  attacks  hail 
of  the  flock.  It  must  be  attended  to  by  removing 
all  diseased  portions,  and  then  dressing  with  the 
thrush  paste,  or  foot  rot  application,  and  afterwards 
wrapping  up  from  external  exposure. 

Staggers,  gid,  turiisick,  goggles,  worm  under  the 
horn,  sturdy,  ivutery  head,  and  pendro,  are  all  po- 
pular terms  for  hydatids,  or  an  animal  now  known 
as  tiie  taenias  globulus,  which,  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble means,  finds  its  way  to  the  brain,  and  settles  it- 
self there  either  in  some  of  its  ventricles,  or  more 
frequently  on  its  substance.  Their  size  varies  from 
the  smallest  speck  to  that  of  a  pigeon  egg,  and  the 
•heep  it  attacks  arc  usually  under  two  years  old. — 
Theso  animals  arc  likewise  occasionally  lound  in  all 
the  n  I'ural  cavities  of  the  body. 

Tlid  'jppearanecs  of  cerebral  hydatids  are,  stupidi- 
ty, a  disposition  to  sit  on  the  rump,  to  turn  to  one 
side,  and  to  incline  the  head  to  the  same  while  at 
rest.  The  eyes  glare,  and  from  oval,  the  pupils  be- 
come round.  An  accurate  examination  will  now 
«>ually  discover  some  softness  at  a  particular  part 


of  the  skull,  generally  on  the  contrary  side  to  that 
on  which  the  animal  hangs  the  head:  when  no  soft- 
ness of  the  skull  is  discernible,  the  hydatid  usually 
exists  in  some  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  sheep  is  certain  and  quick,  from  the  greater 
disturbance  to  the  functions  of  the  brain;  but  when 
it  is  situated  on  the  surface,  it  sometimes  requires 
many  months  to  destroy;  an  absorption  of  the  bone 
taking  place  as  the  hydatid  increases,  which  pro- 
duces the  thinness  in  the  skull  opposite  to  the  af- 
fected part. 

This  disease  is  not  incurable,  as  has  been  supposed, 
hut  it  is  only  relieved  by  a  manual  operation.  In 
France  it  has  been  successfully  treated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  actual  cautery;  a  pointed  iron,  heat- 
ed red  hot,  is  forced  through  the  skin  and  skull,  to 
the  surface  of  the  brain;  the  principal  nicely  of 
which,  is  in  penetrating  the  hydatid  with  the  hot 
iron  without  wounding  the  brain  itself.  In  England, 
some  shepherds  are  very  dexterous  in  wiring,  which 
they  do  by  thrusting  a  wire  up  the  nostrils  till  it 
rests  against  the  skull.  In  the  passage  of  the  wire, 
the  hydatid  is  usually  ruptured;  others  elevate  the 
skull  (by  means  of  a  trephine,  or  even  a  knife,)  op- 
posite to  the  softened  portion,  and  extract  the  hy- 
datid, if  possible,  whole,  which  a  little  care  will 
effect,  by  drawing  it  away  with  a  blunt  pincer,  gen- 
tly moving  it  from  side  to  side.  Tapping  is  merely 
letting  out  the  fluid  contents  of  the  hydatid  by  an 
awl,  which  is  practised  by  some  shepherds  with 
success;  and  if  the  instrument  be  not  thrust  too  far, 
the  animal  is  never  injured:  to  avoid  which,  it  is 
passed  obliquely.  A  well  hardened  gimblet  is  a 
very  proper  instrument,  with  which  the  skull  is 
easily  penetrated,  and  an  opening  by  the  twisting 
of  the  instrument  is  made,  sufficiently  large  in  the 
hydatid  itself,  to  discharge  its  contents,  which  is 
all  that  is  sufficient  to  insure  its  destruction,  and 
which,  if  no  other  exist,  is  follovved  by  immediate 
recovery. 

Frontal  worms.  Sheep  are  observed  to  gather 
together,  with  their  noses  thrust  inwards  to  avoid 
the  attack  of  the  oestrus  ovis,  or  flj,that  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  nose,  which,  having 


been  much  amuseil   by  the  spirit  which  has  been 
excited  upon  the  subject  of  large  ears  of  corn,  in-    * 
terniixed,  as  it  was,  with  some  account  of  "large 
corn  stalks."     ^'ow,  sir,  I  like  to   see  this  strife; 
fur  there  is  marrow  at  the  bottom  of  it.     If  the  spi- 
rited  part  of  your   subscribers,  who   make  large 
crops  of  corn,  would  give  us  a  parlicuhir  account  of 
their  manner  of  preparing  and  cultivation,  and  then 
the  xeliole  result,  I  make  no  doubt  of  their  receiving 
the  thanks  of  many,  very  m:uiy  of  your  subscribers. 
I  v.ouid  also  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  that  they  would  deserve  the 
thanks  of  many  if  they  would  state  the  size  of  their 
farms  and  the  number  of  acres  they  manure  each 
year.     This  I  consider  as  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
good  farming.     It  is  in  farming,  what  charity  is  in 
religion;  it  coverelh  a  multitude  of  deformities,     f 
would  urge  this  the  more,  because  I  find  that  some 
of  your  correspondents  manure  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  per  year. — 
Now,  sir,  I  have  COO  acres  under  the  plough,  and 
one  thi'd  is  annually  turned,  and  I  cannot,  for  my 
life,  mtnure  more  than   thirty  acres  one  year  with 
anoihe).     Have  I  to   learn,  after   thirty  years  of 
proud  ambitious  service,  that  I  am  only  one-fifth 
of  a  f;iimer;  and  this,  too,  in  the  teeth  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  made  ten  bushels  of  wheat  grow  where 
one  fornerly  grew?     I  am  no  boaster,  sir,  for  I  feel 
consciois  that  I  have  not  done  more  than  one  half 
of  what  I  should  have  done.     When  I  speak  of  ma- 
nure, 01  read  of  it,  I  understand  it  to  be  vegetable 
matter  b  a  slate  of  decay;  and  when  spoken  of  by 
a  farmer,  without  particular  reference,  1  always  un- 
derstani  that  it  has  been  made  upon  the  farm.  It  ii 
the  fat  (f  land,  and  he  who  makes  the  most  and  ap- 
plies it  judiciously,  must  be  the  best  farmer.  It  is  the 
food  of  vegetables,  and  they,  like  animals,  can  only 
exist  in  proportion  to  their  food.    I  am  not,  however, 
sure  thit  great  feeders  are  great  breeders,  either  io 
the  aninal  or  vegetable  kingdom;  but  I  think  that 
your  large  corn  stalks  must  have   been  very  kind 
feeders  and  well  served.     I  am  sorry  to  inform  you 
(hat  we  have  very  discouraging  prospects  for  wheat. 
Great  rains,  followed  by  hard  frost,  and  then  thaw- 


become  hatched,  the  larva  creep  up  into  the  frontal  |  ing  and  rain   again,  has   washed  our   lands  very 


and  maxillary  sinuses,  to  the  torment  of  the  sheep 
The  continental  shepherds  trepan  an  opening  into 
these  cavities,  and  effect  their  removal;  but  our 
shepherds  have  not  succeeded  in  the  operation. 

Fluke  worms  Ate  a  parasitic  animal,  found  in  the 
biliary  sinuses,  not  only  of  the  sheep,  but  of  the 
horse,  ass,  goat,  deer.  Sic,  and  whose  existence  is 
rather  a  coiisequence  than  a  cause  of  morbidity. 

The  diseases  of  lambs  are  confined  to  indigestion, 
and  eruption  of  secretive  maiter:  the  former  shews 
itself  in  colic,  which  is  relieved  as  in  sheep,  and 
also  by  dianhtca,  to  he  likewise  cured  by  the  mean^ 
detailed  foi  them;  the  latter  is  more  obstina;e,and 
begins  on  the  rump,  gradually  extending  along  the 
chine,  and  when  it  becomes  more  universal,  it  usu- 
ally destroys.  The  cure  consists  in  giving  daily 
drinks  of  kalf  a  drachui  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
one  drachm  of  sulphur,  in  four  ounces  of  chamo- 
mile decoction.  Anoint  also  wilh  mild  mercurial 
ointment  anil  Turner's  cerate  in  equal  quantities. 


much,  and  thrown  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  out  of 
the  ground.  No  precaution  can  save  it;  much  must 
be  lost  that  was  put  in  with  the  harrow;  that  which 
was  put  in  with  the  plough  appears  to  make  more 
successful  resistance.  I  have  seeded,  by  the  way, 
largely  of  an  early  sort  of  wheat,  of  a  kind  I 
have  never  before  seen;  it  is  flinty  and  yellow, 
and  succeeded  well  upon  wet  land.  It  was  put 
into  the  ground  upon  the  10th  of  October,  and  har- 
vested on  the  10th  June — a  very  good  crop,  and 
weighed  62  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Should  it  succeed 
the  coming  season,  I  will  give  you  farther  advice. 
Let  me,  however,  say,  that  I  do  not  think  it  will 
bear  grazing,  as  Mr.  Goldsborough  thinks  his  will. 

Faibfax, 


CORN  CROPS. 

Mr.  Skinner,  JlUximdria,  D.  C,  Feb.  12,  18-29. 

I  am  one  of  your  original  subscribers,  and  feel 
under  many  obligations  to  you  and  your  numerous 
subscribers  and  correspondents  for  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  matter  and  information  whii  h  you  h.ive 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Skix'ner,  Frederick  cowHy,  Va.,  Feb.  3,  181*. 

One  of  your  less  humourous  correspondents  beg» 
leave  to  otJer  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  farm  accounts,  judiciously  recommended  in  one 
of  your  late  numbers;  or  rather,  he  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  derive  an  advantage  coming  out  of  the  plan, 
bv  basing  some  iiupiiries  on  them.  To  touch,  then, 
but  a  single  item,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
be  a  very  useful  and  improving  employment  for  two 
little  girls,  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  to  keep  a  dairy 
account  of  milk  and  butter,  alternately,  every  week 


made   weekly   distribulion   of     I    live,  sir,  in  pro 

found    retirement,   six    miles   from    town,   without  [  throughnul  the  winter,  wilh  the  expectation  of  an 
wife  or  child,  and   attend  to  few  thing.s  with  more    appropriate  premium   for  the  fairest  account,  and 

the  greatest  turn  out  of  milk  and  butter.  The  re- 
sult of  the  first  two  weeks  has  produced  the  follow- 
ing inquiry,  as  the  product  of  butter  from  a  given 
quantity  of  milk  is  esteemed   very  far  below  par: 


regularity  Ihiiii  sending-  to  the  Post  Office  for 
my  newspaper.*;  and  I  can  assure  jou,  sir,  that 
I  hunt  through  the  parcel  wilh  great  avidity  for 
your  useful  paper,  the  "Farmer."     1  have  lately 
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54  gallons  the  first  week,  and  53  the  second,  pto- 
ducin?  only  about  Mi  lbs.  each  week.  Three  cows 
are  fed  on  orchard  grass  and  clover  hay,  and 
troogh-fed  widi  H  bushels  of  potatoes,  2  of  wheat 
bran,  chaff,  and  the  oftal  of  the  kitchen,  &c.  divided 
annongst  them  twice  in  the  four-aiid-tweiily  hours. 
They  are  kept  warm  and  clean.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, what  should  be  a  reasonable  turn  out 
of  butter  fiom  each  callon  of  milk  managed  with 
tolerable  skill?  This  is  the  question  I  most  re- 
spectfully solicit  some  of  our  dairy  folks  in  the 
small  way  to  reply  to,  as^  speedily  as  their  conve- 
nience will  permit.  To  conclude,  permit  me  to  add 
my  humble  testimony,  that  accurately  kept  farm 
accounts  are  as  indispensable  to  the  farmer  as  the 
more  formal  ones  are  to  the  merchant. 

A  Plain  Farmer. 


CULTURE  OF  SUGAR. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  East  Florida — dated  St.  Au- 

gusline,  Jan.  28,  1S29. 

"Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  2d  inst.,  with  the  valuable  documents 
enclosed,  for  which  I  thank  you. 

"I  understand  that  Mr. left  this  with  an  im- 
pression that  sugar  could  not  be  made  here;  that 
although  the  cane  grew  well  and  niiglit  make  syrup, 
that  it  would  not  granulate  so  as  to  make  sugar.  1 
have  now   positive  proof   in    my  possession,  that 

would  convince  Mr.  that  he  was  mistaken.    I 

had  prepared  a  small  tin  box,  with  a  sample  of  17 
barrels,  made  by  Col.  Humphreys,  which  1  intend- 
ed to  have  sent  you,  but  found  that  the  weight  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  franking,  and  was  obliged  to 
decline  sending  it;  but  the  best  judges  pronounced 
it  superior  to  any  that  they  had  ever  seen  from  New 
Orleans,  and  fully  equal  to  any  importec  from  Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes,  or  St.  Croix,  and  coald  not  be 
•urpassed  in  quality.  Mr.  Dammett,  although  bad- 
ly equipped  and  only  commenced  grinding  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  has  made  very  fine  sugar,  and  is 
now  making  about  1000  to  1200  lbs.  per  day.  Mr. 
Kingsley,  north  of  this  on  the  St.  Mary's,  has  com- 
pleted grinding  his  crop,  and  is  sufficiently  encou- 
raged to  extend  his  cultivation.  Mcintosh,  in  the 
Atachua,  has  exceeded  his  expectation  both  in  re- 
gard to  quantity  as  well  as  quality.  The  small 
planters  have  been  equally  successful. 

"Since  your  departure  we  have  had  many  stran- 
gers visiting  this  quarter  in  search  of  sugar  land; 
leveral  of  them  have  located  near  this. 

"As  a  proof  of  the  confidence  now  fully  esta- 
blished of  this  being  a  sugar  country,  the  demand 
for  seed  cane  has  been  such,  that  it  now  sells  for 
more  than  it  would  be  worth  manufactured  into 
tugar." 


TOBACCO— INQUIRY. 

i.  S.  Srinner,  Esq.  Richmond,  Feb.  2,  1829. 

Sir, — I  am  a  young  Virginian,  bred  to  the  bar, 
but  finding  agric-iltural  pursuits  more  congenial  to 
iny  nature,  have  resolved  not  to  make  any  practi- 
cal use  of  my  legal  knowledge  at  present,  but  lo 
court  those  pleasures  afforded  by  the  tranquility  of 
the  country,  and  to  become  a  candidate  for  that 
prosperity,  which  almost  universally  attends  those 
who  devote  their  w/ioJe  lime  and  undivided  attention 
to  agriculture.  I  have  said  thus  much  of  myself, 
to  prepare  you  for  the  inquiries  I  shall  proceed  to 
make.  The  purport  of  my  letter  is  to  ascertain: 
Isl.  Whether  there  are  any  peculiarities  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  kite-foot  tobacco,  other  than  that 
which  regards  the  topping?  2d.  Whether  it  only 
•  ucceeds  when  planted  in  a  light  rich  loam?  That 
peculiar  soil,  whatever  it  is,  upon  which  it  is  more 
generally  grown?  And,  3dly.  Whether  in  curing 
it,  you  use  as  much  fire  as  we  do  in  this  state? 

Being  anxious  to  make  an  experiment,  I  wish  to 


possess  myself  of  as  much  information  as  possible, 
previous  to  the  period  at  which  the  plants  are  trans- 
ferred from  the  beds  lo  the  hills.  Should  you  not 
choose  to  take  the  trouble  of  responding  to  these 
questions,  an  insertion  of  this  hasty  letter  in  your 
valuable  paper,  mi^bt  induce  soate  "gentleman  far- 
mer," who  has  both  leisure  and  ability,  to  answer 
my  questions.  If  you  can  communicate  the  infor- 
mation without,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied.  You 
shall  shortly  hear  from  me  in  another  capacity,  (that 
is,  as  soon  as  I  can  become  permanently  fixed,)  that 
of  A  Subscriber. 


To  Dry  Cows,  which  you  wish  to  Fatten. 
Take  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum;  boil  it  in  two 
quarts  of  milk  till  it  turns  to  whey;  then  take  a 
large  handful  of  sage,  and  boil  it  in  the  whey  till 
you  reduce  it  to  one  quart;  rub  her  udder  a  little 
with  it,  and  give  her  the  rest  by  way  of  drink;  milk 
her  clean  before  you  give  it  to  her;  and  as  you  see 
need  requires,  repeat  it.  Draw  a  lillle  milk  from 
her  every  second  or  third  day;  lest  her  udder  be 
overcharged.  [Monk's  Jgric.  Did. 


CALVES. 

Young's  Annals  state  the  following  as  a  remedy 
for  the  scouring  of  calves:  Powdered  chalk  and 
wheat  meal  moistened  with  gin  and  worked  into  a 
ball  should  be  given  the  animals. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
HORN  AIL  IN  CATTLE. 
Mr.  Fessenden, — I  found  the  receipt  in  your  pa- 
per, of  January  9th,  for  the  cure  of  the  horn  ail  to 
be  ineffectual,  by  experiment  on  an  ox,  last  April. 
In  the  month  of  October,  one  of  my  oxen  in  high 
flesh,  appeared  to  be  unwell,  refused  to  eat  but  little, 
and  soon  became  so  weak  as  to  reel  in  walking, 
breathed  very  hard,  and  discharged  such  immense 
quantities  of  putrid  matter  from  his  nose,  that  we 
supposed  the  internal  parts  of  his  head  were  per- 
ishing. By  the  advice  of  a  large  owner  of  cattle,  I 
freely  applied  spirits  of  turpentine  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  along  the  roots  of  his  horns,  for  a  number  of 
days  with  apparent  success,  as  he  soon  began  to 
feed  well,  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  sold  him  for  mar- 
ket. It  is  a  severe  remedy,  throwing  the  animal  in- 
to extreme  agony. 

Yours  respectfully, 
JVorwich  Feb.  1,  1829.  Thomas  Hazen. 


X£OZt.TICUZiTUB.B. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE. 

Mr.  Skinner:  Buckinghaai  County.  Feb.  2d,  1829. 

Dear  Sir, — Although  much  has  been  written  and 
printed,  in  the  American  Farmer,  on  raising  grapes, 
the  management  of  V^ineyards,  and  the  making  of 
wine;  yet  it  would  seem  that  much  still  remains  lo 
be  supplied,  in  order  to  give  to  gentlemen  disposed 
to  engage  in  the  business,  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  will  induce  them,  more  readily,  to  enter 
upon  it,  and  inspire  them  at  the  same  lime,  with  a 
proper  degree  of  confidence  in  being  able  to  conduct 
it  to  a  successful  and  happy  result. 

I  have  always  considered  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objects  to  be  attained  was  to  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted, in  the  outset,  with  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  vine  and  the  technical  terms  by  which  they 
are  usually  designated;  as  upon  this  mainly  depends 
the  art  of  pruning  and  dressing  the  vines  pioi)erly, 
and  in  regard  to  which,  all  the  publications  I  have 
seen,  appear  to  be  eminently  deficient.  Indeed  it 
may  well  be  said  to  form  one  of  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  science:  for,  ignorant  in  these  particu- 
lars, all  our  operations  must  be  made  at  random  and 


we  should  be  far  more  likely  lo  do  injury  than  good. 
And  thus,  after  having  fatigued  ourselves  with  vari- 
ous fruitless  attempts,  and  been  repeatedly  subject- 
ed to  the  mortification  of  disappointment,  it  should 
not  be  wondered  at  if  we  finally  determined  to  aban- 
don the  project  altogether  and  should  throw  it  up  in 
disgust.  Yet  there  is  nothing  more  obviously  certain 
than  that,  possessed  as  we  are  with  a  soil  and  climate 
superior  to  a  great  portion  of  the  wine  countries  of 
Europe,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  Southern 
Stales,  if  we  will  but  exercise  a  due  degree  of  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  making  such  judicious 
variations  in  the  European  methods  of  managing 
their  vines,  as  maybe  found  necessary  to  adapt  them 
to  our  own  soils  and  climates  (which  a  lillle  experi- 
ence and  observation  will  readily  enable  us  to  do) 
we  shall  have  no  more  reason  to  doubt  of  our  suc- 
cess, than  we  now  have  of  being  able  to  rear  apple 
orchards,  and  make  cider. 

With  the  view  of  supplying,  in  some  measure,  the 
information  here  spoken  of,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  transcribing  and  sending  lo  you,  for  publication, 
some  extracts  from  a  valuable  lillle  manuscript 
treatise,  now  in  my  possession,  drawn  up  many 
years  ago,  by  the  late  Col.  Robert  Boiling  of  tbi» 
county. 

II  is  now  but  lillle  known  that  this  gentleman  had 
early  turned  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  and  had  actually  succeeded  in  procuring  and 
planting  a  small  vineyard  of  four  acres,  of  Euro- 
pean grapes,  at  Chellow,  the  seat  of  his  residence: 
that  he  had  so  far  accomplished  his  object  as  to  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  vines  in  a  most  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  arrived  at  an  age  when  they 
were  just  beginning  to  bear;  promising  all  the  suc- 
cess that  the  most  sanguine  imagination  could  de- 
sire, when,  unfortunately  for  his  family,  and  per- 
haps for  his  country,  he  departed  this  life  wi-"  ui 
the  Convention  in  Richmond,  in  July  177&.  Thus 
all  his  fond  anticipations  of  being  enabled,  in'a  short 
time,  to  afford  to  his  countrymen  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which 
grapes  might  be  raised,  and  wine  made,  in  Virginia, 
were  suddenly  frustrated;  all  his  hopes  and  pros- 
pects blasted;  and  owing  to  the  general  want  of  in- 
formation, in  the  management  of  vines,  among  u« 
at  that  time;  and  the  confusion  produced  by  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  which  immediately  followed,  this 
promising  and  flourishing  little  vineyard  was  totally 
neglected  and  finally  perished. 

Previous  to  this  event,  however,  he  had  drawn  up 
this  little  work,  under  the  title  of  "a  sketch  of  vine 
culture,"  with  the  apparent  design  of  laying  it  be- 
fore the  public,  in  the  hope  of  contributing  some- 
what in  infusing  into  the  minds  of  bis  countrymen  a 
desire  lo  engage  in  the  healthy,  agreeable  and  lu- 
crative employment  of  vine  planting. — His  death 
prevented  its  publication  at  the  time  and  it  has  re- 
mained in  manuscript  to  this  day  and  although  a 
great  portion  of  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  mere  compi- 
lation from  other  authors,  yet  as  he  spared  no  pains' 
lo  prepare  himself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  his  se- 
lections with  judgment,  and  has  added  only  such 
remarks  as  were  warranted  by  his  own  observation 
and  experience,  it  is  confidently  believed  it  will  not 
be  thought  to  possess  the  less  merit  on  that  account, 
but  will  be  equally  and  perhaps  more  acceptable  lo 
the  public  than  if  it  was  altogether  the  production 
of  his  own  genius. 

Extracts. 

^'Foot  of  the  vine. — The  part  which  touches  and 
penetrates  the  earth  until  lost  in  the  branches  of  the 
roots.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  main  and  sum- 
mer roots.  The  first  take  deep  hold  in  the  earth: 
Ihe  last  are  superficial  and  are  taken  off  in  abla- 
quealing  or  unshoeing  the  vine." 

"Trunic  or  Stalk. — What  lii-s  between  the  foot  of 
the  wood  of  two  years  or  the  subv'ctle.  When  the 
stalk  is  made  lo  branch  and  has  two  or  more  sub- 
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Tipttes,  those  raniil'ieHtiona  are  callcil  slulkbranches: 
tliev  slioiilil  lie  aiijusled  to  lie  alon^  tlic  row." 

•' llecourses. — When  the  vine  grows  loo  hi^h,  or 
loo  languid;  and  es|iecially  ulien  the  branches  grow 
liigKer  than  the  parts  by  which  they  are  suslained, 
tliey  are  directed  to  be  taken  ofT,  anil  to  supply  their 
'piace,  the  vine  planter  has  always  ready  one,  two 
or  more  branches,  trained  Iroiii  the  s-lalk,  or  its 
principal  brandies — these  trafried  branches  are  cal 
led  recourses.  They  are  pruned  to  two  or  three 
buttons  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vielles,  next 
mentioned,  and  may  properly  be  called  recourse- 
vieltes."  "The  fashion  of  recourses  is  an  important 
arlicle  in  vine  dressing.  A  want  of  knowledge  of 
or  attention  to  which,  has  ruined  abundance  of 
vines  in  Virginia;  ivilhout  it,  the  fruit  will  soon  be 
deprived  of  qiinlily." 

"fielles — When  astes  or  branches  of  the  spring 
before,  which  grow  upon  the  wood  of  the  spring 
before  thai,  are  refreshed,  at  the  time  of  Tuning, 
to  three  or  four  buttons,  with  a  view  to  1  leir  pro- 
ducing fructuary  astes  and  vieltinea  the  *st  year, 
the  stumps  left  are  calleil  vietles  or  heads.*  The 
part  they  grovv  from  (viz.  the  viette  of  the  last  sea- 
son,) is  now  called  the  neck  or  subvielle,  and  all 
below  the  subviette,  as  far  as  the  earth,  is  stalk;  so 
that  the  vietle  of  one  year  becomes  a  subviette  the 
next;  and  what  was  its  subviette  is  lost  in,  and  adds 
to  the  height  of  the  stalk." 

"pistes  are  branches  of  the  viettes,  and  are  of 
two  kiiids.viz:  the  strong  or  fructuary,  and  the 
feeble  or  virgin;  which  last,  more  properly  called 
viellines,  are  a  species  of  recourses,  as  the  vine  is 
cut  down  to  Ibeni,  though  in  this  lrcali^e  never  so 
called;  that  term  being  always  confined  to  recour- 
»e»  from  the  stilk  or  stalk-branches,  for  giving  the 
vine  cither  a  total,  or  at  least  a  considerable  reno- 
vation.'' 

"^tteliiigs  (the  principal  object  of  browzing,)  are 
sprouts  which  rise  at  each  joint  of  the  aste,  be 
Iween  the  leaf  and  the  stem." 

" Counter  bullous,  or  I'irgiii-huttnns. — These  arc 
buds  for  the  nctt  year's  branches,  growing  oppo- 
•ite  to  the  fruit  or  tendrils  of  this  year." 

'•Counter  JlsUlings. — Sprouts  from  the  counter- 
buttons." 

"SMiwieKe.—The  neck  of  the  vine.  (See  the  ar- 
ticle viette.") 

"Main  viette- — Suppose  you  are  going  to  prune 
a  vine  in  the  month  of  November  or  March;  you 
will  see  on  the  highest  viette  of  the  last  summer, 
say,  two  strong  aslcs  which  bore  fruit;  and  two  fee- 
ble astes  or  vieltines  which  either  did  not  bring 
fruit,  or  from  which  the  fruit  was  early  removed. 
You  are  directed  above  to  lake  olFthe  strong  astes. 
That  is  done  by  separating  the  vietle  an  inch  above 
the  highest  viettine.  The  two  vieltines  are  now 
in  readiness  to  be  cut  down  into  vietles. — The  high- 
f»t  is  called  the  main  vietle." 

Oft  Planting. 
"The   vine   is  propagated   by  slips  or  cuttings. 
Barbels  or  quicksets,  Crossettes,  Suckers,  Provines, 
Provines  in  Panier,  Provines  in  Turf,  Provine-suck- 
rtt  and  Seeds." 

-Slips — Twigs  or  astes  which  grew  the  preced- 
ing summer  on  the  vietle,  with  fr.jm  four  to  seven 
(and  not  more)  buttons." 

■•  (/Vo.sst(/t.i.— The  lowest  parls  of  the  astes,  with 
an  inch  of  the  vielle  on  which  they  grew,  crossing 
their  lower  exiremily." 

•'Ilarhetis — Slips  or  crosselles  of  from  Ion  to 
fourteen  inches  long  (according  as  their  buttons  are 
are  more  or  less  aparl;  which  having  been  planted 
in  a  nursery  towards  the  end  of  February  or  begin- 


ning of  .March,  have  taken  root:  lo  be  thence  reaiov- 
ed  after  two  leaves,"  (here  I  suppose  he  means  two 
summer's  growth)  ''at  eilher  of  the  times  aforesaid, 
and  replanted,  as  soon  as  raised,  in  the  pastinale." 
(i.  e.  the  vineyard.) 

"Suckers  —  These  grow  from  the  font  of  the  vine, 
and  are  separated  fur  planting  wlicrn  the  foot  is  un- 
shod at"  (after)  "the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Treat  them 
as  Barbels. — 'I'lS  a  negligence  lo  have  Ihem  at  all, 
as  will  furlher  appear  lierealler;  but  when  they  are 
sutiered  to  grow,  they  may  turn  lo  account,  if  the 
wood  be  well  formed.  But  if  the  least  degree  of 
greeniie-is  remain  in  them,  or  iiiileed  in  any  oilier 
parls  of  ihe  vine;  so  much  as  is  green  will  inevita- 
bly perish  in  winter." 

'•Provines  — Layers  for  furnishing  new  plants,  and 
here  have  no  other  meaning,  though  provining  is 
Used  sometimes  by  others  to  signify  also  the  total 
laying  of  vines  to  the  branches  of  the  last  season, 
for  the  purpose  of  reviving  their  decayed  vigor." 

As  lo  the  Provines  in  P.inierand  Provines  in  Turf 
it  is  <leemed  unimporlanl  to  furnish  the  extract. 

"Provine- Suckers — This  mclhoil  is  laken  from  a 
book  called  'Ihe  Vineyard.'  It  unites  almost  all 
the  above  characters  in  the  same  plant.  Bury  a 
vine  totally  in  trenches,  branching  as  Ihe  vine  does, 
so  that  every  branch  may  have  a  disti:ict  trench,  all 
uniling  at  Ihe  one  which  holds  the  trunk.  The  vine 
thus  disposed  will  put  lorlh  roots  at  every  joint  thai 
summer.  The  spring  following  (or  a  year  or  eigh- 
teen months  afterwards)  a  muluiude  of  suckers  will 
appear  from  all  Ihe  branches,  stalk  and  roots.  The 
November  or  March  following  their  appearance, 
take  up  all  the  buried  branches  iic.  with  their  young 
shoots:  cut  otrthe  shoots  with  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
wood  Ihcy  grew  upon:  take  from  the  shoots  their 
hairy  roots,  as  in  the  barbet,  and  plant  immediately 
wheie  lluy  are  to  remain-" 

"Seeils" — After  stating  that  the  raising  of  vines 
from   seeds   w.is    very   generally   condemned:    that 
Bidet  asserts  that  seedling  vines  will  flower  but  not 
bear  fruit;  the  flower  always  running:  that  Virgil  and 
others,  while  they  admit  Ihe  fruit,  deny  their   good- 
ness, he  says;  "experience,  in  V'irginia,  has  not  con- 
firmed the  assertion  of  either  as  to  the  want,  or  in- 
difference, of  the  fruit:  witness  the  line  grapes  rais- 
eil  by  Theodorick  Bland  Ksq.  from  the  seeds  of  rai 
sins.""     He  also  says,  "he  has  known  vines,  raised 
from  seeds  to  grow  to  the  length  of  three   feet  the 
first   year.     And  that,  with  proper   pruning,  they 
will  bear  fruit  ttie  third  or  fourth  year  at  farthest." 
If  it  was  allowable  for  one,  who  does  not  pretend 
to  any  experience  in  the  matter,  to  express  his  opin- 
ions,  I    would  venture    lo  recommend  sowing  the 
seeds  of  raisins  and   other  foreign  grapes,  as   the 
most  likely  method   of  obtaining  valuable  varieties 
and  morc'congenial   to  our  soils  and  climates  than 
those  are  generally  found   to  be.— They  should    be 
so\vn  in  nurseries  and  there  sulFered   lo  remain  till 
they  bore  fruit,  when  such  as  we  approved  might  be 
removed  to  the  vineyard  and  the  rest  either  grafted 
or  extirpated. 

There  is  one  remark  I  wish  to  make,  as  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  it  noticed  by  any  oilier 
writer,  which  is  this;  that  dillVrent  kinds  of  vines, 
are,  probably,  adapted  to  difl'erenl  kinds  of  soils  and 
filuations,  and  tlial,  for  want  of  attention  lo  this 
fact,  much  of  our  disappointment,  in  our  alleiii[>ls 
at  vine  culture,  may,  very  possibly,  have  arisen  — 
Some  vines,  such  as  the  faux  griipe,  &c.  delight  in 
bottom  lands  and  on  Ihe  banks  of  streams,  while 
others  prefer  the  plains,  ;«nd  even  the  dry  and  grav- 
elly hills  — Shouhl  it  be  found  lo  be  a  fact  (and,  that 
it  is  so,  I   feel  the  greatest  degree  of  conCJcnce) 


that  the  adaption  of  a  vine,  to  any  particular  soil  or 
situation,  will  readily  manliest  itself  by  the  luxuri- 
ance of  its  growth,  it  will  at  once  afford  us  an  uner- 
ring guide  to  direct  us  in  the  choice  of  the  kinds 
best  soiled  lo  our  vineyards. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  attempt  the  raising 
some  new  varieties,  by  marrying  our  native  with 
foreign  vines?  The  plan  is  this;  plant  each  kind, 
alternately,  in  Ihe  same  row. — Put  up  posts  and 
lalhi;9  to  tie  them  up  to;  and,  in  trading  them  on 
these,  so  interlock  their  branches  as  tliat  they  shall 
be  completely  blended  together.  They  will  feed 
from  the  blossoms  of  each  other,  and  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe,  if  seeds  are  saved  from  it  and  sown  in  nur- 
series, suffering  them  to  remain  therein  till  they  be- 
gin lo  bear,  that  we  may  the  better  judge  of  them, 
it  i>  probable  we  inay  obtain  varieties  better  adapt- 
ed lo  our  soils  and  climates,  and  better  for  wine  or 
the  table,  than  either  of  those  kinds  from  whence 
they  sprang. 

It  has  been  said  that,  by  planting  the  Chinquopin 
iindiT  the  Italian  Chestnut,  ihe  blooms  will  mix  and 
that  Ihe  fruit  from  this  mixture,  when  planted,  will 
piuduce  a  nut  more  prolific  than  the  Chestnut  and 
much  larger  than  the  Chinqunpin. 

.Vs  Ihe  season  advances  and  I  find  leisure  I  may 
probably  furnish  further  extracts  from  the  "sketch 
of  vine  culture,"  and  in  the  mean  time  beg  leave  to 
subscribe  myself  your  well  wisher  and   subscriber. 

Ll.N.tUS  BOLLING. 

[We  feel  particularly  obliged  by  the  above  com- 
municatioi  of  our  correspondent,  and  hope  his  ei- 
aiiiple  will  be  followed  by  others.  There  are  many 
tccliuical  terms  in  use  among  horticulturists,  and 
Agricultunsts  loo,  that  cannot  be  understood  by  the 
very  persons  for  whose  instruction  and  benefit  they 
arc  intended.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  before 
a  young  farmer  is  fully  qualified  for  his  profession, 
to  study  Botany — and  even  then  he  does  not  acquire 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  technical  terms  of  the  va- 
rious branches  of  his  business,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  iindersrand  the  descriptions  of  bis  authors.  Wo 
invite  similar  communica'ions  from  our  friends  on 
any  subject  connected  with  Agriculture.] 


A  THRIFTY  BKAN. 
In  the  summer  of  1827,  I  discovered  among  mj 
bush  beans  a  single  vine  remarkably  thrifty,  and 
throwing  out  runners.  I  erected  a  pole  at  Ihe  place 
and  the  vine  was  trained  upon  it.  It  grew  during 
Ihe  summer  with  the  ulmost  luxuriance  and  beauty, 
attracting  notice  from  every  passing  traveller.  When 
ariived  at  maturity  it  presented  a  complete  conge- 
ries of  pods.  The  number  of  beans  from  Ihe  \\n» 
was  12i3,  and  the  weight  of  li  lbs.  In  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  I  should  have  had,  this  fall  15'28l 
lbs.  or  1 .495,729  beans — and  in  the  autumn  of  1829, 
1,869,0614  lbs.  or  l,3i9,27ti,aG7  beans.    [A".  E.  Far. 


KURAIi  SCOTIOtaTe, 


•  "I  generally  use  the  Icrm  in  Ihat  sense,  though  pro-        •  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Bland 
ncrlv  spenkinu,  (Tjifs  of  the  second  year  become' i-uH«,   Rrape,  so  often   spoken  of,  and   generally  supposed    U 


whvllirr  pruned  or  not;  it  being  cssenlial  only  to  vicl- 
tes  lo  be  the  parts  whencu  Ihu  fructuary  aslcs  or 
branches  arise." 


be  a  native  of  Virginia.  Il  is,  1  am  inclined  lo  believe, 
the  "liriiud  leafed  Malaga"  staled  by  our  author,  in 
aiioUicr  place,  lo  have  been  raised  from  raisin  seeds. 


BEE  MOTHS. 
The  sagacity  of  man  enables  him  to  discover  Ihe 
peculia,  habits,  which  instinct  leads  Ihe  subordinate 
creation  lo  adopt  (or  self  preservation,  and  his  in- 
ventive faculty  freqiienlly  suggests  to  hirn,  some 
mode,  by  which  the  distinctive  habits  of  such  as  are 
noxious  may  be  conducive  lo  their  ileslruction. 
Thus  wc  discover  that  inslincl  teaches  Ihe  fieemoth 
In  secrete  herself  during  the  day,  in  Ihe  corners  of 
Ihe  hive.  All,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  done,  is  l» 
lake  such  advantage  of  this  fact  as  that  this  most 
pernicious  enemy  shall  rush  lo  its  own  destriiclion. 
For  this  purpose  let  the  orifice  of  li.e  hive  be  four 
inches  wide,  and  our  ineii  high-  .\l  Ihe  commenci-- 
menl  of  Ihe  season  for  the  moth,  plaee  a  shingle  on 
the  botloni  or  lluor  of  the  hive-     Vou  will  lind  m 
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lh«  morninit  lli;it  almost  cvrry  mulli  li;«'  liikon  rr- 
fuiTf  miller  il.  'I'hc)  are  lliiis  rrailily  ili-spalchcJ. 
This  is  tlic  uioilc  I  have  iir;icti»eil  willi  niy  own 
be- J,  and  not  a  single  hive  lias  ever  liocn  injured. 

(.V.  E.  Farmtr. 


Improvement  or  the  Lioiit  from  Oii« 
An  F.nplisli  paper  say?,  that  if  persons  >vho  are  in 
the  habit  of  hiirninfr  oil  in  their  faniihes  would  lake 
the  trouble  to  filler  il  previous  to  use  llirous;li  ehnr- 
eoal,  il  woulil  be  found  to  burn  equal  in  brightness 
to  our  best  gas.  The  French,  it  is  s;iid,  do  this  uni- 
formly, and  hence  arises  the  aciinilteil  superiority, 
in  splendour  and  brilliancy,  of  the  lamps  by  which 
their  saloons  and  public  rooms  are  lighted. 


XZTTSB.]VAXi  XnXFROVSnfXSNT. 

B.\LTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD, 
in  //i«  Senalc  of  the  Unileit  Slates,  February  11. 
The  Comniillee  on  Roads   ami    Canals,   to  whom 
was  referred  the  memorial  of  the  liallimore  and 
Ohio  Rail-Ko.td  Company. 

RKPORT. 

The  memorialists  set  forth  lh.-\t  they  are  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  a  rail  road,  willi  at  least  two 
sets  of  tracks,  from  the  city  of  IJahimore  to  the 
Ohio  river,  the  entire  expense  of  which,  accordinu 
to  the  best  information,  founded  upon  the  cost  of 
similar  works  in  Europe, auH  the  experience  already 
acquired  here,  will  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars per  mile,  and  will  involve  a  total  expenditure 
of  between  six  and  seven  millions  of  dollars.  Of 
this  sum  four  millions  are  already  subscribed  and 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Directors, — one  million 
by  the  Stale  of  Maryland  and  Cily  of  Baltimore, 
and  three  millions  by  individual  subscriptions.  Sci- 
entific officers  of  the  Topographical  Engineers 
have  minutely  examined  the  country  through  which 
it  is  expected  the  road  will  be  located,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  assurances  of  its  practicability,  and  of 
great  facilities  for  its  construction,  are  given.  Sur- 
veys and  minute  locations  of  a  large  eastern  division 
of  this  road  have  actually  been  made,  and  about 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  line  are  now  undercontract, 
and  in  a  rapid  progress  towards  cnntT|)|etion. 

Of  the  great  importance  of  this  road  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  the  Committee  do  not,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved no  one  will  doubt.  The  country  beyond  the 
mountains  in  geographical  extent  is  vastly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  country  east  and  soulh  of  that  na- 
tural division  of  the  Union,  and  the  lime  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  country  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributary  streams  will  sustain  a  population  greatly 
eiceeding  in  numbers  the  division  on  this  side  the 
Alleghanies.  The  intercourse  of  the  people  of  the 
west  with  the  seaboard  and  the  cilies  of  the  east, 
would  be  sufficient  to  secure  Ihe  exertions  of  all  in 
the  construction  of  the  best  possible  roads  between 
these  sections,  independent  of  poiiiical  considera- 
tions; BUT  WHEN  WE  VIEW  THIS  WORK  AS  THE 
STRONGEST  BOND  OF  DNIOK  WHICH,  PERHAPS  IT  IS 
IN    THE    POWER    OF   THE    PRESE.NT   AGE    TO     CREATE, 

its  magniliiile  in  a  political  point  of  view  is  almost 
incalculable. 

The  committee  have  not  lost  sight  of  other  ivorks 
of  improvement  in  this  direction  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  heretofore  extended  a  helping  hand;— 
they  have  not  foruotlen  Ihe  milliun  recently  sub- 
scribed in  aid  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal;— 
nor  have  Ihey  in  any  ilegree  abandoned  Ihe  hi^h 
expectations  enleilaineii  of  lh;il  wiiik.  Il  will,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  Ihe  mosl  sanguine  as  to 
the  success  of  Ihe  canal,  have  looked  to  the  suniniit 
level  section  as  one  to  be  pH^s>■d  by  a  i<>ad  of  the 
best  construction,  instead  of  the  canal, — and  Ihe 


1  tunnelling  of  the  iiiiiuntain  as  the  work  of  another 
age,  if  ever  accomplished.  In  this  view  of  Ihe  sub- 
ji  ct,  the  Comniillee  recommend  an  appnipriation 
lobe  expended  on  Ihe  mountain  seclion;  lo  meet 
Ihe  company  at  Cumberland  after  Ihey  shall  have 
progressed  thus  far,  having  dcmonstraled  the  prac- 
lieahilily  and  utility  of  ihis  description  of  road. 
In  this  way  all  the  risk  of  experiment  lo  Ihe  Cov- 
ernment  is  avoided,  for  Ihe  company  organizeil  as 
il  is,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  intelligence 
and  weallh  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  in  the  ex- 
penditure solely  of  its  own  funds,  will,  if  Ihe  work 
shall  not  meet  piihlic  expectation,  he  sure  to  aban- 
don il  before  Ihey  reach  Cumberland. 

The  Committee,  however,  think  proper  lo  re- 
mark that  public  confidence  in  Ihis  description  of 
road  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  England  such  roads 
have  become  numerous,  and  several  successful  ex- 
periments have  been  made  of  them  in  our  own 
country.  Experience  and  skill  have  greatly  impro- 
ved Ihcir  construdion,  and  a  vohieli^  of  recent  in- 
vention peculiarly  ad.ipted  to  this  kind  of  road, 
promises  the  most  auspicious  results.  Four  of  these 
wagons  are  now  in  use  on  Ihe  construction  of  Ihis 
road  near  Baltimore,  and  from  actual  experiment 
il  is  ascertained  that  one  horse  with  these  wa^nns, 
on  a  well  constructed  rail-road,  will  he  able  to  do 
the  labour  of  30  horses  with  common  wagons  on 
common  turnpike  roids. — The  Company  have  S'lil 
an  able  mission  lo  England  lo  examine  the  rail- 
roads and  other  such  like  improvements  there,  and 
the  information  thus  obtained,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
highly  valuable  to  our  country.  Such  a  work  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  Company  deserves,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee,  Ihe  aiil  and  confiilence  of  the 
government  and  Ihey  herewitli  report  a  bill. 

A  BILL 
.-Vuthorising  a  subscription  to  the  slock  of  Ihe  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company. 
Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  hij  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Uejiresentalivcs  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  Ihe  Secretary  of  Ihe 
Treasury  of  Ihe  United  States,  be  and  he  is  hereby 
authorised  and  directed  to  subscribe  in  the  name, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  United  Stales,  for  ten  thous- 
and shares  of  Ihe  capital  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail-road  Comjiany,  and  to  pay  for  the  same 
in  Ihe  proportion  that  shall  be  paid  upon  the  shares 
subscribed  by  other  individual  or  corporate  stock- 
holders: Provided,  That  no  money  shall  be  paid 
upon  said  shares;  until  Ihe  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail-road  Company  shall  finish  and  put  in  opera- 
tion the  Rail-road  from  Baltimore  to  the  Potomac 
river,  and  shall  give  »o  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury sufficient  assurance  that  Ihe  whole  amount  of 
money  paid  upon  saiil  shares,  with  an  equal  amount 
of  the  other  funds  of  the  Company,  shall  be  appli- 
ed in  making  Ihe  Rail-road  between  Cumberland  in 
the  Stale  of  Maryland  and  the  Ohio  river. 

Sec.  2.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  Thai  the  Se- 
cretary of  Ihe  Treasury  shall  vote  for  the  President 
and  Directors  of  said  Company,  and  shall  receive 
upon  said  slock  the  dividend  and  proportion  of  tolls 
which  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  due  lo  Ihe  Uni- 
ted States,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  in  behalf  of  Ihe 
United  States,  every  other  right  of  a  stockholder 
in  said  company. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  Ihe  amount 
of  money  to  be  paid  upon  saiil  shares,  subscribed  in 
behalf  of  the  United  Stales,  not  exceeding  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 


RAILROADS. 


proveiiients  nearly  the  whole  luii-iiijoii,  alter  which 
the  vote  was  t.iken  nn,!  the  following  rcDulution 
adopleil,  wilhonl  a  iliviiion: 

llrsotvcd,  Tli.il  Ihe  coinlriielion  of  a  Rail-road, 
from  Ihe  cily  ol  Boston  lo  Proviileiice,  and  tiom  the 
eily  of  Boston  to  the  Hudson  river,  would  e«-enli- 
ally  promote  llie  great  inleiests  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Maiiufaclurcs,  and  the  Arts,  throughout 
this  Commonive.ilth. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  Ihe  following  re- 
solution, 

Ucsolved,  Thai  provision  ought  lo  be  made  by 
law,  fur  the  construction  of  such  Kail-roads  by  the 
Stale. 

Mr.  Sedgwii ':  moved  lo  amend  Ihis  resolution, 
by  adiliiig  the  following  words: — "Provided  that 
Ihe  Lands  owned  by  Ihe  commonweallh  of  Ihe  Stale 
of  .Maine,  together  with  the  profits  which  may  be 
derived  from  such  Rail-roads,  shall  stand  pledged 
and  he  Ihe  only  pledge,  for  the  piynieiil  of  such 
loans  as  shall  be  made  for  the  purpose,  together  with 
live  ;)er  cent  interest  thereon." 

This  amendment  was  ordered  lo  be  printed  and 
Ihe  further  consideration  of  Ihe  resolution  was  lo 
have  been  commenced  on  Monday  last,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  Ihe  resolutions  will  be  adopted. 


In  the  Massachusetts  Leirislalure  on  .Saturday 
last — Mr.  Malce|)cace  of  Cambridge  occiqiied  Ihe 
House  of  Rei'ii  -eiitatives  ivilh  a  detailed  and  in- 
teresting expu.-ilion  of  Ihe  value  of  Kail- road  im 


ZiADIES'  dsfab.t]m:snz. 


ON  FAMILY  GOVERN.MENT. 

In  spite  of  nioilern  whims  of  equality,  Ihe  gov- 
ernment of  a  family  must  be  absulut.-;  mild,  not 
tyrannical.  The  laws  of  nature,  and  ihe  voice  of 
reason,  have  declared  the  pendence  of  the  child  on 
(lie  parent.  The  weakness  of  youth  repressed  by 
Ihe  hand  of  age  and  experience.  Parental  tender- 
ness is  loo  apt  lo  degenerate  into  parental  weakness. 
■If  you  please,  child,"  and  "will  you,  dear,"  are 
soon  answered  with,  "No;  I  wont."  I'he  reins  of 
the  government  should  be  always  gently  drawn;  not 
twitched  like  a  curb  bridle  at  one  time,  and  dang- 
led loosely  at  another.  Uniformity  in  parents  pro- 
duces unilbrmity  in  children.  To  whip  one  min- 
ute, and  to  caress,  or  let  the  culprit  go  unpunished, 
fur  the  same  crime,  at  another,  cannot  fail  lo  injure 
the  force  of  parental  authority.  Consider  before 
you  threaten;  and  then  be  as  good  as  your  word. 
"1  will  whip  you,  if  you  don't  mind  me,"  says  the 
parent  in  a  passion.  "1  am  not  afraid  of  il,"  says 
Ihe  child,  'i'he  parent  llies  towards  il  in  a  parox- 
is.ni  of  rage:  the  child  prefers  lligiit,  lo  broken  bones. 
"You  may  go  now,  but  you  shall  have  your  pun- 
ishment with  interest,  the  next  time  you  do  so." 
"I  don't  believe  that,"  thinks  the  child.  It  is  expe- 
rience that  gives  Ihe  parent  the  lie. — "Bui,"  say 
you,  "whips  and  rods  were  Ihe  scourges  of  Ihe  dark 
ages;  the  present  age  is  more  enlightened:  in  it  law 
is  reason;  and  authority  is  mildness.  Beware  of 
that  reason  which  makes  your  child  dogmatical,  and 
that  mildness  which  makes  him  obstinate. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  rod  of  reproof;  and 
it  is  certain  that  in  numberless  cases  arguments  pro- 
duce a  belter  effect  than  corporeal  punishment. 
Let  those  be  properly  admonished,  in  case  of  diso- 
bedience: if  inctleclual  try  the  harsher  meth  >d. — 
Never  begin  to  correct  till  vour  anger  has  subsided; 
if  you  do,  your  aulhoiity  over  the.  offender  is 
at  an  end.  Let  youi  commands  be  reasonable. 
Never  deliver  Ihem  in  a  passion,  as  Ihougli  ihey 
were  already  disoheyeil;  nor  with  a  liuild  disliusl- 
ful  tone  as  if  you  suspected  your  own  aiilhorily. 
Remeiuber  that  scolding  is  directly  Ihe  reverse  of 
weighty  rea.'Oning.  Il  i.-  the  dyinir  groans  of  gooci 
government.  Never  let  il  he  hc.ird  iiinler  your  roof, 
unless  you  intend  your  hou«e  should  be  a  nursery 
of  faction,  which  may  at  some  future  lime,  rear  its 
hydra  head,  not  only  against  you  hut  in  opposition 
lo  Ihe  parents  and  guardians  of  our  country.     Pal- 
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riotism  as  well  as  cliarily,  begins  at  lioir.e.  Let  the 
voice  of  concoiii  be  beard  in  your  family:  it  will 
rharni  your  domestics  to  a  love  of  order. 


INVOCATION  TO  THE  ECHO  OF  A  SEA   SHELL. 
Bv  AL.4R1C  A.  Watts. 
Murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard,  sonorous  cadence;  whereby 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  his  native  sea. 

Wordsworth. 

Voice  of  the  deep,  illimitable  sea, 

Discarded  offspring  of  the  wind  and  wave! 

Who,  like  a  captive  slruyjlinp;  to  be  free, 
Thus  ever  moan'st  in  iliy  mysterious  cave — 

Art  lliou  a  syren,  by  some  sea-god's  spell 

Prisoned  in  this  smooth  shell.' 

Or,  but  a  spirit  of  the  "vasty  deep," 

Called  up  to  earth  by  some  enchanter's  wand.' 

Whose  was  the  charm  that  broke  thy  lonj;,  cold  sleep. 
And  brought  thee,  murmuring,  from  thy  parent-sand' 

How  wtrt  thou  ushered  to  the  realms  of  day, 

Syren,  or  Spirit,  say,' 

Yet  more — I  would  know  more!  I  burn  to  pierce 
The  hidden  secrets  of  thy  ocean  home; 

Where  arc  the  victims  of  its  surges  fierce, 

Who  dreampt  of  caln.s,  and  wakened  'midst  its  foam; 

The  souls  that  perished  'neath  the  stormy  wave. 

When  none  were  nigh  to  save.' 

Where  arc  the  stately  ships,  and  gallant  crews. 
Whose  hapless  fate  is  sealed  to  all  beside.' 

The  Avarrior  bold  a  fear  that  never  knew, 

The  love-linked  pair  whom  death  could  not  divide; 

(For  tliou  hast  seen  them  in  their  last  embrace. 

Calm,  sleeping  face  to  face.') 

Fond  hearts  and  true — the  beautiful  and  brave — 

Childhood's  bright  hair — the  veterans  locks  of  gray; 

Foemcii  and  friends,  sink  down  to  one  wide  grave; 
And  none  are  spared  to  tell  us  where  they  lay. 

Where  are  the  lost  and  loved  so  many  seek.' 

Speak,  I  conjure  thee,  speak! 

How  dost  thou  answer? — With  a  low,  sweet  dirge; 

Sad  as  the  booming  of  the  sullen  main, 
The  far-oil'  warnings  of  the  restless  surge. 

When  storms  are  growing  into  strength  again! 
Perchance  a  requiem  for  the  glorious  dead. 

Youth,  beauty,  valour  fled. 

Whate'cr  thy  source  and  purpose,  I  rejoice 
To  list  thy  mystic  murmurings,  soft  and  clear: 

To  me  thou  sccmcst  like  a  slill,  small  voice. 

By  conscience  whispered  in  my  world  vexed  ear, 

To  lead  my  soul  from  grovelling  things  of  earth. 

To  hopes  of  loftier  birth! 


SrO&TZZffO  OLIO. 


nccki — tbrotlle  small,  (j/ohi';iioi.'')  the  shouhlcr  run- 
ning very  oblique,  of  great  depth,  with  withers 
risin;;  /liif/iand  thin;  the  back  s/ior(,  Hcillier  swayed 
nor  roachcd,  but  broad  ami  /erf/,  with  a  strong 
couplint;  at  the  loin;  (lie  rump  neither  too  straight 
nor  perpendicular,  but  of  grood  length,  with  great 
depth  of  (pjarters;  (he  tail  set  so  high  on  the  rump 
as  to  throw  a  small  prominence,  with  a  strong  sliff 
dock;  the  stern  of  an  oval  shape  with  large  swelling 
muscles;  body  of  a  round  form,  with  long  ribs,  the 
hindmost  approaching  the  hip  hone,  which  should 
be  beautifully  rounded;  breast  full  and  prominent, 
and  of  good  width;  fore  and  second  thigh  of  great 
/e»g(/i, sice  and  7/at/icss,  showing  nothing  but  bone 
and  muscle;  hocks  very  broad  and  bony;  from  the 
hocks  downwards,  the  leg  should  have  a  moderate 
bend,  not  too  crnokcd,  or  straiiilit,  which  are  evi- 
dences of  weakness;  the  knees  flat,  very  large,  free 
from  flesh,  and  not  terminating  too  abruptly;  can- 
non bone  short  as  possible,  with  fetlock  rather  long, 
bony  and  slim;  hoofs  black,  free  from  ridges,  but 
round,  of  moderate  size  and  smoo(h,  with  loiv  heel 
and  expansive  frog;  (he  hind  pasterns  not  placed  too 
upright,  nor  obliquely,  but  about  an  angle  of  45  de- 
iirees.  lie  should  stand  perfectly  square  on  all  his 
limbs,  which  in  action  should  follow  in  a  direct 
line,  neither  inward,  nor  outward,  but  straight  in 
every  movement;  size  15  hands  3  inches  high,  with 
a  carriage  lofty  and  commanding,  and  a  temper 
susceptible  of  the  most  unbounded  animation. 

This  form,  in  my  opvtion,  will  come  so  very  near 
a  perfect  animal,  in  point  of  power,  symmetry,  and 
elegance  of  figure,  that  miuule  defects  will  be  con- 
cealed from  scrutiny  under  80  many  characteristic 
excellencies.  W.  W.  C. 


WILD  PIGEONS. 
Puiua  (Ohio),  Jan.  3.  Innumerable  multitudes 
of  pi:;eons  have  been  for  many  days  passing  and 
rep;is?ing  over  this  (own.  One  flock  which  passed 
over,  literally  obscured  the  atmosphere,  and  could 
be  observed  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  making  a  noise  like  a  strong  rush 
of  wind.  No  calculation  can  possibly  be  made  of 
its  e.vlcnt,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy;  but  wo 
should  imagine,  from  the  time  occupied  in  their 
pa^SMge,  that  the  foremost  ones  might  have  flown 
(hiity  miles  by  (he  time  the  la((er  part  of  (he  flork 
parsed  over!  We  have  no  doub(  but  (hat,  if  the 
pigfdns  in  the  one  flock  above  noticed  could  be  cnu- 
mi  rated,  (hey  would  at  least  amount  (o  as  many  in 
numbers  as  (he  dollars  lost  by  the  Adams  men  io 
Baltimore,  in  (he  great  bet.  The  weather,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past,  has  been  almost  as  mild  as  during 
our  Indian  summer. 


MXSCELZiASrEOVS. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  GOOD  HORSE, 
Uy  a  Coirespoiidenl  of  the  Jlmerican  Farmer. 
A  full  bred  race  horse,  of  unexceptionable  form 
»nd  figure,  should  have  a  tmall  bmiy  head,  with 
ilraiifht  lace,  and  iiiiider.ilely  large,  still,  well  prick- 
e.o,  thin  ears,  ivilh  e:iparious  nostrils,  which,  when 
ngilalcd,  disclose  a  dn:/)  red  enhiiir;  the  eyes  should 
be  placed  at  Ihe  cxtccme  corners  of  the  forehead, 
of  a  deep  brilli.inl  colour — not  sunken,  prominent, 
or  glassy,  \ii\\  /'irife,  I  i)"iii/,  and /»//,■  forehead  broad 
and  tapeiing  ofl'  at  the  top;  the  neck  should  join 
the  head  with  iiciiher  too  great  a  curve  «or  vet  so 
aslant  as  (o  (uin  (he  nose  ou(wards;  it  shoulJ  be 
rather  long,  and  full  on  (he  cres(;  very  small  a(  (he 
junction  of  the  head,  and  placed  on  the  shoulders 
to  m  liutain  a  natural  high  carriage;  mane  </ii»  and 
liowing,  well  turned  over,  and  covering  half  the 


DON  JUAN  AS  A  FOX-HUNTER. 

A  fox-hunt  to  a  foreigner  is  strange; 

'Tis  also  subject  to  the  double  danger 
Of  tumbling  first,  and  having  in  exchange 

Some  pleasant  jesting  at  the  awkward  stranger, 
But  Juan  had  been  early  taught  to  range 

The  wilds,  as  doth  an  Arab  lurn'd  Avenger, 
So  that  nis  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack. 
Knew  that  he  had  a  rider  on  his  back. 

.\nd  now  in  this  new  field,  with  some  applause. 
He  clear'd  hedge,  ditch,  and  double  post,  and  rail, 

And  never  craneil*  and  made  but  few  "/aia:  pas," 
And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  'gan  fail. 

He  broke,  'tis  true,  some  statutes  of  the  laws 
Of  hunting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail; 

Rode  o'er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then, 

And  once  o'er  several  Country  Ue;  tlemen. 

But  on  the  whole,  to  general  admiration 

He  acquitted  both  himself  and  horse;  the  squires 

Marvcll'd  at  merit  of  another  nation; 
The  boors  cried  "Dang  it!  who'd  have  thought  it.-" 
Sires, 

The  Neslors  of  the  sporting  generation 

.Swore  praises,  and  recall'd  llieir  former  fires; 

The  llunlMiian's  self  relented  to  a  grin, 

And  rated  hiia  almost  a  whipper-in. 

Such  were  hi'*  trophies — not  of  spear  and  shield, 
Hut  leaps,  and  bursts,  and  sometimes  foxes'  brushes; 

Vet  I  must  own — altliough  in  this  I  yield 
'I'll  patriot  sjnipalh)  a  Briton's  blushes — 

lie  Ihoiiglil  at  heart  like  courtly  ('hcslerfield. 
Who,  alltr  a  long  cliasc  o'er  hills,  dales,  hushes, 

.\nd  what  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all  price, 

Ask'd  next  day,  "If  men  ever  hunted  twice.'" 

[[)o}iJuan,  Canlo  \4lh. 


Mr.  Milton,  (he  celebra(ed  horse-dealer,  under- 
(akes  1(1  drive  one  set  of  horses,  in  harness,  Ironi 
his  stable  in  Picadilly  to  Windsor,  in  one  hour  and 
a  (piarlir;  ilislance  'J.H  miles.  If  accomplished,  it 
»ill  be  (he  grea(e8(  fea(  ever  known  in  spordng  an- 
nals:  to  coine  off  (his  week.  [Lon.  fapir. 

•Til  crane — To  8lre(ch  out  the  nock,  to  look  before 
you  leap. 


DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Changes  which  take  place  in  the  Domestic  AnxmaU  of 
Europe,  ichen  transported  to  Jimeriea. 
The  mammiferous  animals  transported  from  the 
Old  to  the  New  World  are  the  hog,  the  sheep,  the 
goat,  the  ass,  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  dog.     1st. 
Hog.     This  animal,   in  the    hot   valley   of   South 
America,  where  he    wanders  whole   days    in    th« 
woods,  living  chiefly  upon  wild  fruits,  loses  speedily 
the  marks  of  domestication,  and  partakes  largely  of 
(he  nature  of  the  wild  boar.  The  year  1493  was  tha 
dale  of  his  first  introduction  into  the  New  World; 
and  now  he  is  found  established  from  25  degreea 
north  la(i(ude,  to  45  degrees  south,  and  every  where 
breeds  as  plentifully  as  in  Europe.     '2d.     TheCo|W. 
Animals  of  this  species  appear  to  require  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  salt,  as  a  part  of  their  nourish- 
ment.    When  salt  is  placed  where  they  feed,  tbey 
return  punctually  to  seek  it:  but  when  (his  duty  is 
neglected  by  their  masters  the  flock  disperses  and 
becomes  wild.     There  is  also  a  diflerence  in  Ihesixa 
of  the  udder,  particularly  in  Columbia;  v\here  th* 
milk  is  not  reckoned  of  the  same  importance  as  io 
Europe.     3d.    The  Ass  suflfers  hardly  any  alteration 
either  in  his  form  or  habits.     In  some  places  where 
he  is  overlooked,  and  little  cared  for,  he  becomes 
deformed  but  no  where  does  he  lose  his  civilization. 
4th.    The  Horse.     Not   so,  with   this  animal;  hs 
finds  cliestnu(s  in  (he  woods,  and  speedily  presents 
one  of  (he  dis(inr(ions  of  wild  animals — a  sameness 
of  colour,  which  \vith  him  is  almost  invariably  chest- 
nut.    The  amble  is  the  pace  most  admired    by  the 
Columbians;  they  accordingly  breed  up  their  horse* 
to  this  mode  of  motion;  and  it  is  no  less  remarkabia 
than  (rue  that  with  the  presen(  race  (he  amble  is  (b* 
na(ural  pace,  just  as  (he  (rot  is  with  ours.  5(h.  'I'ha 
Dog  suffers  no  change,     (jih.     The  Sheep  in   (en>- 
pera(e  clima(e8,  breeds  as  freely  as  in   Europe,  and 
never  shows  any  inclination  to  escape  from  the  do- 
minion  of   man.     In  the   warmer  plains,  they  are 
more   ditlicuU   of  preservation.      The  wool   grows 
slower,  bu(  if  shorn  at  the  proper  time,  present  no- 
thing remarkable.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  tinoe 
is  alloirfd  (o  pass,  i(  is  detached    by  the  shears  of 
naturr;  and  instead  of  a  new  crop  growing,  as  in 
other  cases,  a  short,  smooth,  shining  hair  presents 
itself,  resembling  (hat  of  (he  goat  of  the  same  cli- 
mate.    7(h.     The  Goat,  although  wi(h  us   a  moun- 
taineer, suits  better  the  low  warm  valleys  of  South 
.\mcrica,  than  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras.    The  only  change  it  unilergocs  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  cow.  [Eiif /is/i  JournaL 


ExTRAORDiNiRV  Dr.sPATCH. — The  Queenof  Scot- 
land steam  8hi[i,  of  1000  (ons,  s(ar(f  d  from  London 
for  Aberdeen  on  Saturday,  the  'i4(h  May  las(,  at  )  I 
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o'clock,  1'.  .M-  "ill>  ttooils,  ii.i>Mii;;iT'*,  ami  ciir- 
riiirtcsan.1  arrix.l  at  .\bcrilccii  on  Moiiil«y  ove- 
iiini;,  at  lialf  |'a«i  nine  o'clock,  (lorforniiin;  a  voyage 
of  ii|>» arils  ol"  :'hiO  miles  in  lli',  lunirs— Hi  hours 
faster  than  the  mail  of  tho  same  ilay,  "Inch  left 
l.omhanl  street  at  cinht  o'clock  on  Saturday  i4lb. 
KUil  arrivcil  at  .Vber.leen  at  half  past  ten  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  morning  following. 

(fVoiii  Ihe  Gtorgiti  Joumjl.) 
CASTOR  OIL. 

MoiilictUo,  2S(A  Jail.    1829. 
Mtssn.  Camak  andRanghnil.- 

Ge.ntlemk.n— I  herewith  forward  you  a  specimen  ] 
ofhome -made  or  .iiiJi  Tariff  Ctistor  Oil  manufac- 
tured hy  our  friend  Dr.  U.  .\.  Reese  of  Monlicello, 
H  liich  you  w  ill  perceive  is,  in  point  of  colour,  odour, 
and  purity,  of  the  very  best  quality— I  have  admin- 
istered it  in  my  practice,  and  assure  you  that  I  have 
found  it  to  be  equal,  in  all  respects,  to  any  that  1 
have  ever  used— Ur.  R.  made  about  six  hundred  bot- 
tles last  year,  notwithstanding  the  dry  weather  was 
very  fatal  on  the  bean  from  which  it  is  manufactu- 
red; and  having  supplied  himself  with  all  the  neces- 
nary  machinery  for  expressing  and  clarifying  it,  he 
calculates  to  prepare  it  on  a  very  large  scale,  if  the 
•easons  of  the  present  year  should  be  favourable  to 
the  growing  of  the  bean.  And  as  he  is  now  propo- 
•iog  to  sell  the  article  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  purcha- 
•ed  in  Augusta  (the  freight,  &c.  included)  would  it 
not  be  advisable  and  commendable  in  our  medical 
friends  to  encourage  the  projectors  of  such  lauda- 
ble enterprize? 

Id  every  section  of  the  Southern  country  have 
Ihe  people  expressed  their  determination  to  foster 
that  praiseworthy  spirit  which  looks  to  the  produc- 
tion, at  home,  of  all,  of  most  of  the  articles  of  do- 
mestic consumption.  What  will  all  our  spirited  re- 
•olulions  avail  us  if  we  do  not  make  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  their  principles  by  encouraging  our  pi- 
oneering friends  in  useful  improvements! 

Please  shew  the  specimen  of  oil  to  your  medical 
friends  of  Milledgeville,  and  you  will  confer  a  fa- 
vour on  our  friend  Dr.  Reese,  as  well  as  on  your 
most  obedient  servant  and  friend. 

EDWARD  A.  BRODDUS. 


.ind  rendering  them  while  and  completely  bleached, 
^c.  'I'ho  iiiiiicilieiiln  and  proetss  used,  are  said  to 
lie  !>9  cheap  and  Irilliii;;  as  to  render  these  discovc- 
lics  highly  valuable, particularly  to  paper  makers. 


RBCirBS. 


Hlistekeu  Feet. 
The  following  mode  of  cure  was  communicated 
to  Captain  Cochrane,  and  which  he  says  he  never 
found  to  fail: — "It  is  simply  to  rub  the  feet  at  going 
to  lied,  with  spirits  mixed  with  tallow  dropped  from 
a  ll',;hted  candle  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  On  the 
following  morning  no  blisters  exist:  the  spirit  se.eni- 
ed  to  possess  the  healing  power,  the  tallow  serving 
only  to  keep  the  skin  soft  and  pliant.  The  soles  ol 
Ihe  feet,  ancles,  and  insteps,  should  be  rubbed  well; 
and  even  where  no  blisters  exist,  the  application 
may  be  usefully  made  as  a  preventive.  Salt  and 
water  is  a  good  substitute — and  while  on  this  head, 
I  would  recommend  foot  travellers  never  to  wear 
right  and  left  shoes,  it  is  bad  economy,  and  indeed 
serves  to  cramp  the  fuel;  and  such  I  felt  to  be  the 
case." 

Artificial  Cold. 
Several  methods  of  producing  arti6cial  cold  are 
generally  known;  but  the  following,  by  the  mixture 
of  metals,  is  conceived  to  be  a  novel  result.  It  is 
slated  in  the  Jlnnaks  de  Ckimie,  that  M.  Dobercin- 
er  dissolved  207  grains  of  lead,  118  of  tin,  and  284 
of  bismuth  in  l,(il7  grains  of  mercury,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60  deg-  5  min.  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
mixture  immediately  fell  to  14  deg.  Fahrenheit. 

Improved  Seidlitz  Powders. 
Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  fine  powder, 
dr.  ij.;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  scr.  ij.;  mix  carefully, 
and  mark  it  powder  No.  1.  Tartaric  acid  in  line 
powder,  gr.  xl.;  mark  it  powder  No.  i.  Mix  in  wa- 
ter in  the  usual  way,  and  take  during  efl'ervescence. 


Ilour.      It  does  not  follow   from  IIii.h  fuel,  however, 
that   the   consumer   of   a   Howard  hlrert    loaf  geti 
less  nulriniciil  in  eontequence  of  buying  more  tea- 
<cr,  or  that   Howard  stieet  flour  cnable^  the  baker 
to  sell  more  wat.r  in    Inn   bread,  and  thus  lo  cheat 
his   customers.     'I'lie    Howard  street  loaf  '-ontain* 
much  more  of  real  nolriment  than  one  made  from 
wharf  (lour  of  etpial    weight,  notwithstanding   Ihe 
greater  quantity   of    water,  because   of   the   large 
(piantity  of  gluli'U  contained   in  the  Howard  "treet 
Ilour  compared  with  that  of  the   wharf  Ilour.     Th« 
quantity  of  gluten  in  Ilour,  docs  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  kind  of  wheat,  as  upon    the  soil  on  which 
it  groivs.     Take  the   same   kind  of  wheal  that  pro- 
duces Howard  street  flour,  anil  sow  it  in  the  Genes- 
see  country,  and  it   will   produce   what   bakers  call 
sltnrt  Ilour;  i.  e.  flour  with  a  small  comparaiive  por- 
tion of  gluten.     As  a  barrel  of  common   superfine 
flour  contains,  say  10  pounds  of  gluten,  and  one  of 
Howard  street  4.'>  pounds,  it  follows,  that  if  the  for- 
mer is  worth  nine  dollars,  the  latter  will  be  worth 
ten  dollars;  or,  to  reduce  it  still  more  nearly  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  our  readers,  they   will  ob- 
tain  twenty-five    pounds    more    of    Howard   street 
flour  for  ten  dollars   than   they  will  of  other  flour, 
(that  is,  in  real  nutriment,)  supposing  the  prices  of 
a  barrel  of  each  to   be   eijual.     VVe   have  used  tho 
terms  "Howard  street"  and  "wharf,"  merely  to  dis- 
tinguish the  highly   glutinous  or   sliou^.  ami   the 
short  kinds.     Excellent  flour   is  often   found  among 
what  is  called  wharf  flour,  but   generally  the  How- 
ard street  is  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
it  to  be — the  most  glulinoits,  and  consequently  the 
most  nutritive  and  profitable,  both  for  bakers  and 
consumers  of  bread. 


^ISS  l^A^E^^i 
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THE  JACULATOR  FISH. 
Of  all  the  wonderful  contrivances  by  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  enabled  various  animals 
to  procure  their  necessary  food,  few,  perhaps,  are 
more  curious  than  the  folloiving:  The  Jaculator  fi»h 
{Choetodon  nistratum  of  Lin.)  shoots  its  prey.  This 
singular  fish  has  only  been  observed  in  the  Chinese 
archipelago,  where  it  frequents  the  rivers  and  sea 
shores.  Its  food  consists  of  flies  or  beetles,  which 
settle  upon  trees  and  bushes  overhanging  the  water; 
and  lo  bring  these  into  its  own  element,  and  thus 
within  its  reach,  the  Jaculator  after  approaching 
within  a  convenient  distance,  and  fixing  its  eyes  in- 
tently on  its  destined  victim,  discharges  a  drop  of 
water  from  its  mouth  with  such  precision  as  seldom 
fails  to  bring  down  the  object  into  Ihe  water,  where 
it  is  immediately  devoured.  The  Jaculator  can 
shoot  with  efTect  to  a  distance  of  four,  or  five,  or  even 
six  feet  It  is  described  as  a  small  fish,  about  six 
inches  in  length — (See  Edin.  J\'ew  PhiL  Jour.  1S:;3. 


USEFUL  INVENTIONS. 
Mr.  John  W.  Cooper,  of  Waynesburg.in  Frank- 
lin county,  Pennsylvania,  has  discovered  (for  which 
he  has  obtained  patents,)  a  new  mode  of  bleaching 
and  whitening  of  flax,  hemp,  tow  and  cotton  cloth, 
ip  Ihe  course  of  a  few  hours,  without  the  least  injury 
or  damage  to  the  strength  thereof — and  also,  of  ma- 
king while  paper  from  rags  of  cotton,  linen  or  silk, 
be  their  colour  ever  so  various,  and  of  extracting 
frsm  all  kinds  of  rags,  all  kinds  of  mioeral  colours. 


S:!^  Properties  op  Flour. — Wheat  flour  con- 
sists principally  of  two  substances:  the  one  fami- 
liarly known  by  the  term  starch,  (fecula,)  and  the 
other  being  called  gluten,  the  latter  being  some- 
what similar  to  the  glue  of  animals.  It  is  from  the 
gluten  that  the  flour  principally  derives  its  highly 
nutritive  propcrlies,  the  starch  atfording  much  less 
nourishment.  Now,  as  all  wheal  does  not  possess 
a  uniform  portion  of  gluten,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  the  consumer  to  know,  by  some 
simple  rule,  how  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  gluten 
contained  in  the  flour  he  is  about  to  buy.  Happily 
there  is  an  infallible  test,  and  one  so  simple  that 
every  one  may  use  it.  Take  a  little  flour  in  the 
hand,  and  make  dough  of  it  with  cold  water.  If 
Ihe  dough,  after  "working'''  it  a  few  minutes,  is 
laugh,  and  does  not  get  soft  and  flabby,  it  contains 
a  proper  quantity  of  gluten,  and  is  good  flour. — 
The  tougher  the  dough,  the  more  gluten  it  contains, 
and  of  course  the  more  nutriment.  If  the  dough 
be  of  a  dead  puttyish  consistence,  it  contains  little 
gluten,  and  of  course  little  nourishment  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight.  It  is  this  large  quantity  of  glu 
ten  that  gives  character  to  what  is  called  "Howard 
street  Jhur."  This  flour  is  worth  about  ten  percent, 
more  to  the  bakers  of  loaf-bread,  than  wharf  flour; 
because  a  barrel  of  it  will  take  full  twenty  per  cent, 
more  water.  Hence,  if  a  barrel  of  wharf  flour  will 
make  240  pounds  of  bread,  a  barrel  of  Howard- 
street  will  make  265  pounds,  besides  making  the 
loaf  appear  nucb  larger  than  one  made  from  wharf 


3^  Baltimore  Market. — There  has  been  dar- 
ing the  week  a  partial  decline  in  the  prices  of  Ilour; 
but  on  Wednesday, a  disposition  to  rally  again  was 
evinced;  on  that  day  considerable  sales  of  Howard 
St.  were  made  for  exportation  and  for  the  eastern 
markets,  at -JJ-STl  a  §8  00.  The  wagon  price  yes- 
terday morning  was  ,J7.75.  The  greater  part  of 
what  comes  to  town,  however,  is  stored,  to  await 
better  prices,  which  are  confidently  looked  for  by 
the  owners- 
There  is  little  or  no  change  in  any  of  the  prioci- 
pal  northern  markets.  We  shall  endeavour  in  our 
next  to  publish  a  correct  list  of  the  prices  of  pro- 
duce in  those  markets. 


Latest  Foreign  News. 

Since  our  last  publication  there  has  been  an  arri- 
val at  New  York,  bringing  Paris  dales  to  the  4th  of 
January,  and  London  to  tiie  1st.  There  was  no  in- 
telligence of  importance.  Details  of  Ihe  failure  of 
the  house  of  Remington,  Stevenson  &.  Co.  of  Lon- 
don are  given  in  the  papers.  Mr.  Rowland  Steven- 
son, one  of  the  partners,  it  appears,  had  abscondeil 
with  a  large  sum  belonging  to  Ihe  firm,  >vbich  caus- 
ed a  suspension  of  business.  Tie  amount  of  pro- 
perty taken  is  conjectured  toexceed  jClOO.OOO.  The 
prices  of  wheat  had  declined  about  six  cents  in  the 
bushel  from  previous  rates. 

Massacre  at  Cret<v! 
A  Smyrna  article  of  December  2d,  slates  that 
Ihe  Turks  have  deluged  the  i-land  of  Crete  with  Iho 
blood  of  the  Christians.  The  Mahoriiedans,  per- 
suaded that  when  there  shall  be  no  Greeks  in  the 
country,  there  will  be  no  reason  !or  separating  it 
from  the  Ottoman  dominion,  havcc;  iceived  the  pro- 
ject of  exterminating  this  race  of  i  opie  and  in  two 
days  massacred  from  one  Ihousan'l  to  twelve  hun- 
dred people  in  the  city  of  Candia  alone.  Scarce  a 
sufficient  number  of  christians  were  left  to  drag  Ihe 
carcases  of  their  countrymen  to  the  sea.  That  be- 
ing done,  the  unhappy  wretches  who  had  been 
spared  were  assassinated.    At  Sude,  at  Spina  Loo- 
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ga.al  Relimo,  all  tvlio  were  not  Mahometans,  were 
put  to  the  sword.  It  is  said  (hat  this  horrihie  mas- 
•acre  was  pcrpclraled  in  conser|iicnre  of  a  secret 
order  of  the  Grand  Srii;nor,  ivho  has  formed  the 
project  of  extirpating  Christianity  throughout  his 
Empire. 

The  same  article  says,  thai  llie  Mtiscoviles  have 
now  found  ihc  vulnerable  point  of  Turkey,  in  the 
blockade  of  Constantinople.  Hilheilu  health  and 
abundance  have  reiijncil  in  (he  Oltoiiian  army,  »vhile 
the  Russian  forces  have  been  overtaken  willi  famine 
and  disease;  but  with  Ihe  distresses  and  the  want  of 
provisions,  produced  by  the  blockade,  conllaKra- 
tions,  revolts,  and  anarchy  may  be  exfiecled  to  take 
place  in  the  capilal  of  Ihe  Turkish  Kmpire,  as  the 
three  first  months  of  Ihe  year  18'2'J  will  prove. 

London  Markets,  Dec.  26. 

Cotton  Jl'oot. — Market  very  quiet;  few  sales,  in 
prices  no  alleralion. 

London  Corn  Exchange,  Dec-  29, — We  had  a  very 
large  supply  of  all  descriptions  of  grain  and  flour 
for  Ihis  morning's  market;  but,  owing  lo  the  dense- 
ness  of  Ihe  fog,  very  lillle  business  was  transacted, 
allhou°;h  there  were  many  lookers  on.  The  few 
sales  cirecletl  were  at  2s  per  quarter  under  Ihe 
prices  of  this  day  week.  Harley,  from  Hie  magni- 
tude of  the  arrival,  was  nearly  unsaleable;  but  some 
prime  samples  sold  for -lis  per  quarter. 

VVheal,70a8(is;  Rye,  38  a  lOs;  Barley,  33  a  41s; 
Flour,  7(1  a  75s. 

hnportnlions  last  week. — Wheat  (English)  2595 
qrs;  Barley  7338  qrs;  Wheat  (Foreign)  43.897  qrs; 
Barley  3541  qrs;  Flour  (English)  15,063  sacks; 
American  1(;94  bbls. 

Dec.  30. — Indigo,  there  are  no  transactions.  The 
unfavourable  acrouiils  respecting  the  crop  in  Ben- 
gal are  confirmed  by  lellcrs  lo  Ihe  3<1  of  October. 
No  one  estimate  is  lo  exceed  80,000  mruids. 

Corn. — A  large  number  of  imporlalions,  especial- 
ly from  foreign  places.  There  are  buyers,  yet  few 
gales  are  made,  and  there  is  a  decline  of  2s.  The 
market  is,  however,  considered  as  in  a  good  stale. 

Liverpool,  Dec.iS. — The  Cotton  market  was  very 
dull  the  beginning  of  this  week,  but  yesterday  Ihe 
market  was  animated,  and  extensive  transactions 
took  place  in  Brazils  and  the  lower  qualities  of  A- 
mericati.  but  without  any  improvement  in  prices. 
Import  of  the  week,  8387  bales. 

French  J\larhi  1.1. — .Sales  at  Havre,  from  Ihe  I5lh 
totheSIsI  Dec.  1828.  Cotton  6074  bales,  viz,  3858 
Georgia  and  Carolina,  82  a  92i;  231  VirKinia,  85  to 
7  i;  19  »  Mobile,  89  a  9(3;  873  Louisiana,  88  a  III; 
17  Sea  Islands  1,90  a  97i,and  901  other  sorts. 
Pearl  Ashes  150  bhl«.  50  a  51,. 50;  Rice,  195  tierces 
50  a  f.  26;  60  a  f.  33;  60  a  f.  34;  25  a  f.  34  50c. 

Imports  from  Ihe  15th  to  the  31st  December. — 
Cotton  hales  7 153  U.  S  ;  do.  do.  214  other  sort.s;  Pot- 
ashes bbls:  290  New  York;  Pearl  ashes  do.  4b0  do; 
Rice,  tierces  442  Carolina 

Sales  at  Havre  J.muary  3d,  148  bales  Va-  Cotton 
at  83;  25  do  Mobile,  89. 

Kxtracl  of  a  Ictlcrfrom  Havre,  dated  January  I. 

"We  have  had  an  arrival  lately  from  your  side, 
of  about  1500  bis.  of  flour,  which  is  held  at  45  a  49 
francs  per  hi.  Some  days  ago  we  sold  a  few  hun- 
dred bis.  Richmond  mills,  at  francs  48  50.  It  is 
not  improhailc  hut  that  our  rates  will  continue 
much  the  same,  fir  snuie  months  to  come,  and  we 
therefore  do  not  think  ^tJ  a  7  per  bl.  too  much  to 
oneiale  on.  We  quote  wheat,  Pomeranian,  francs 
'26  In  29;  Spanish,  (.  30;  Danish,  25  lo  27.  per  heel, 
of  75  lbs.  Knglish:  Our  cotton  maiket  is  didl  and 
little  dnin;r." 

Jan.  3  — 120  tierces  Rice,  received  by  Ihc  Missis- 
sippi, has  just  been  sold  at  29r.  50,  whieh  establish- 
es a  considerable  fall. 

The  Havre  price  current  of  Ihe   5lh,  stales  the 


arrivals  of  cotton  during  Ihe  week  at  5161  bales, 
and  sales  at  1373  of  all  kinds,  of  which  there  were 
12  bales  Sea  Island,  at  195;  487  Louisiana,  93  to 
105;  614  Georgia,  84.50  to  92,50;  148  Virginia, 
and  26  Mobile  88.  The  market  was  dull,  and  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  deniami  for  manufactures,  buy- 
ers did  not  purchase  with  alacrity. 

Letters  of  Ihc  6th  of  January  stale  that  the  mar- 
ket, was  very  dull,  by  reason  of  Ihe  holidays,  &,c. 
and  that  prices  remained  without  any  material  al- 
leralion. 


MARYLAND  ECLIPSE. 

A  desire  having  been  expressed,  that  Maryland 
Eclipse,  should  make  a  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  Balti- 
more the  ensuing  spring,  it  is  proposed  that  he  should 
do  so,  provided  sufllciciit  encouragement  can  be  given 
him.  To  enable  gentlemen,  who  desire  the  stock  of 
Ihis  horse,  to  judge  for  themselves,  it  is  conlemplated 
to  exhibit  him  on  the  Monument  square,  on  the  10th 
day  of  March  next,  at  12  o'clock.  He  will  afterwards 
remain  at  Ihe  stable  ol  Mr.  Landis,  for  several  days,  to 
give  persons  an  opportunity  of  examining  him,  who 
may  not  have  seen  him  on  the  day  of  exhibition.  He 
will  stand  at  §20  the  season,  and  J30  insurance. 

MAKTi.iND  Eclipse,  is  a  dark  chestnut  sorrel,  five 
years  old  next  June,  near  sixteen  hands  high.  He  was 
gotten  by  American  Eclipse,  formerly  the  properly  of 
Mr.  Vanrantz  of  New  York.  His  dam,  Ihc  Lady  of 
Ihc  Lake,  grand  dam,  Maid  of  the  Oaks.  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  was  sired  by  Mr.  Itadgcr's  horse  Hickory: 
Hickory  by  the  importedfhorsc  Whip:  Hickory's  dam 
was  Dido,  by  Ihc  imported  horse  Dare  Devil:  The  Maid 
of  the  Oaks  was  sired  by  Spread  Eagle,  her  grand  dam 
by  the  imported  horse  Shark.  American  Eclipse,  was 
sired  by  Durock:  Duroc'.c  by  Dioined.  The  dam  of 
American  Eclipse,  was  the  Millers  damsel:  she  by 
Messenger,  grand  dam,  by  the  English  mare  Pol  8'o's. 
It  will  be  seen  upon  a  further  examination  of  the  pedi- 
gree of  this  horse,  that  l.e  is  descended  from  the  most 
approved  stock  of  the  American  and  English  racers. 
He  is  perfectly  sound,  and  in  the  estimation  of  compe- 
tent judges,  for  tine  appearance,  great  strength,  and 
muscular  power,  «ill  compare  with  any  colt  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

SAMUEL  BRISCOE,  Agent. 


A  L.MAN  AC. 


IMPROVEP)  DURHAM  SHORT  HORN  C.\TTLE. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  extremely  low,  several 
very  line  Improved  Short  Horn  CalUc,  among  which  arc 
two  very  superior  young  bulls.  If  reipiircd,  they  can 
be  delivered  in  Philadelphia.  Pedigrees,  and  particu- 
lars as  to  age,  weight,  price  ^-c.  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  subscriber  at  Hartsville,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania.  JAMES  C0.\. 

CLOVER  AND  ORCHARD  GRASS  SEF.D, 

Of  very  superior  quality,  just  received  and  fur  sale 
by,  EDWARD  J.  WILLSO.N  &  CO. 

No.  4,  Bowley's  Wharf. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

The  Subscriber  wishes  to  notify  the  Public,  that  he 
has  become  Ihe  Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 
Cmipen  Seeiis  of  Messrs.  1).  &.  C.  Landretii,  Pliihi- 
dclphia.  The  hi^h  reputation  in  which  these  seeds 
arc  held  throughout  the  Union,  is  sulbcjcnt  rccoinnicn- 
dation  without  further  notice.  But,  he  will  observe, 
for  the  information  of  such  as  may  be  unacquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  (with  a  very  trilling  exccplioii)  all 
seeds  sold  by  them  are  grown  under  their  immediate 
superintendence, — each  package  bearing  their  warran- 
ty— and  fur  the  good  (piality  of  its  contents,  they  holil 
lliemsclvcs  personally  responsible.  The  Seeds  will  hi' 
sold  by  the  subscriber  at  the  growers'  prices;  and  pur- 
ehasers  will  be  supplied,  in  every  respect,  on  as  good 
terms  as  though  tiicy  dealt  at  the  Philadelphia  Estab- 
lishment. 

gjt  Orders  wilt  also  be  received  by  him  for  Fruit 
Trees  and  tirecn  House  and  Hardy  Oriiainciilal  Plants 

Catalogues  of  Ihe  whole  may  be  had  (in  u  few  days) 
gratis,  by  applying  to  the  subscriber. 

JON.^THAN  S.  E.ASTMAN, 
No.  36  Pralt  street,  Ballimore. 

Who  has  on  hand,  a  general  assortment  of  Plouqhs, 
and  other  Agricultural  Implements,  as  usual. 


1839. 

FKIIBUARY. 


Saturday, 21 

Sunday, 22 

Monday 23 

Till  sday, 24 

Wednesday,..  25 

Thursday, 26 

Friday, 27 


Sln.  Length'  Moon 

Rises.      Sets.  |of  days.|  Rises. 


I.  IVI, 

6  35 

6  34 

6  32 

6  31 

6  30 

6  29 

6  27 


H. 

M. 

5 

25 

5 

26 

5 

28 

5 

20 

5 

30 

5 

31 

5 

33 

H.   M. 

10  50 
10  52 
10  56, 

10  58 

11  0 

12  2 
11  6 


H.   M. 

8  23 

9  19 
10  16 
U  15 
mom. 

0  15 

1  13 


Moon,  Last  Quarter,  26th,  3  h.  13  m.  Ev. 


BAI.TI1VIORE  FHICES  CTTRHXIMT. 


Corrected  for  the  .lineiican  far'iier,  by  EilxcarJ  J.  Wittion 
If  Co.,  Commlsiion  JHerclianls  and  Planters'  Agents. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  $5.00  a  10.00 — 
'seconds,  ordinary,  3.60  a  4.50 — red,  4.50  a  6.50 — fine 
red,  6.00  o  8.00,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  common,  6.00  a 
8.60— good  red,  6.00  a  8.00— fine  yellow,  10.00  a  20.00 
— Rappahannock,  2.50  a  3.50 — Keutucky,  common  S.50 
a  5.00 — wrapping,  4.00  a  6,00. 

Flour — white  wheat  family,  §9.50  a  10.00 — super. 
Ho\vacd-st.  (sales)  S. 00  0  8.25;  cit  mills,  7. "5  o  8.00, 
Susquehanna  8.00 — Corn  MEAi.,bbl.  2.15 — Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  l.(!0«  I. TO — best  white  wheat,  1.80  a  1.90 — 
ordinary  to  good,  1.50  a  t.'iO — Corn,  old,  per  bush. 
.48 — new  corn,  do.  .46  a  .48 — Rve,  per  bush.  .50  a  .55 — 
•Oats,  .26  a  .28— Beans,  1.00  a  1.25— Peas,  .55  o  .60— 
Clover  seed, 4.25  n  5.00 — Timothy,  I.50o  ".."S — Orch- 
ard Grass  2.25  a  2.50 — Herd's,  ."5  a  1.00 — Lucerne  3"4 
a  .50  lb. — Barley,  .55  a  60— Flaxseed,  1.00— Cot- 
ton, Virg.  .81  a  .10— Lou.  .11  0.12 — Alabama,  .10  a  .11 
Mississippi  .  II  0  .13 — North  Carolina,.  10  a  .1 1 — Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .12— Whiskey,  hluls,  1st  pf.  .24— in  bbls.  .25  a 
25i — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,. 18  0  .20 — crossed, .20  a  .22 — three-quarter, .26  • 
.30 — full  do..30o.60,accord'gto  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  $225  s  230;  Country,  dew-rotted,  136  a  140— walcr- 
rottcd,  n0al90 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  l,bbl. 
5  75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  S.St 
ri  6.50 — Herrings,  No.  l,bbl.  2.8T, ;  No.  2,  2.62 — Mac- 
kerel, No.  I,  6.00;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,  4.'25 — Bacoh, 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .9*  o  .10;  old.  11;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .12^ — hog  round,  cured,."  a  .8 — Pork,  4.60  < 
5  50 — Feathers,  .32 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  pr  ton, 
3.62in  4.25— ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef, 
3.50  a  5.00. 

Marketing — .\pplcs.  pr.  bush.  2. SO;  Pheasants,  pair, 
.15;  Squabs,  18.J;  Rabbits,  .  12';  Turkies,  each,  1.124; 
Geese,  .15;  Butler,  lb.  .25  a  31i;  Eggs,  .15;  Potatoes, 
Irish,  bush.  .50;  Chickens,  dozen,  3.15  a  3.50;  Ducks, 
doz.  3.00  a  3.50;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal, 
.8;  Mutton,  .6  o  .1;  Pork,  .6;  young  Pigs,  dressed,. 16  « 
.81i;  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Onions,  bush.  .50;  Beets,  bush. 
1.00;  Turnips,  bush.  .25;  Partridges,  .6}  each;  Canvass- 
back  Ducks,  pair,  .15,  Pork,  5.50  a  6.00  cwt.;  prim* 
Beef,  on  hoof  5.50  o  6.00. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
On  the  Diseases  of  Sheep,  from  Loudon's  Eneylopsp- 
dia  of  .Agriculture — On  Large  Corn  and  manuring 
Land — Ciiiliire  of  Sugar  in  East  Florida — Inquiries 
on  the  Culture  of  the  Kite  Foot  Tobacco^To  Dry 
Cows — Calves — Cure  for  Horn  Ail  in  Cattle — On 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine,  with  explanations  of 
technical  terms — .\  Thrifty  Bean — To  Remove  Bco 
Moths — Improvement  of  Light  from  Oil — Report  in  the 
Sciuite  of  the  United  Slates  and  bill  for  subscription 
lo  the  Slock  of  Ihc  Ballimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road — Rail- 
road in  Massacliusctts  proposed — On  Family  Govcrn- 
nunt — Poclry,  Invocation  to  the  Echo  of  a  Sea  Shell  — 
Description  of  a  Good  Horse — Puclry,  Don  Juan  as  a 
I'ox-hunter — Wild  Pigeons  in  Ohio— Changes  which 
Domestic  .Animals  undergo — Steam — Castor  Oil  made  in 
Georgia — The  Jaciilator  Fish — Recipes,  Blistered  feet; 
Cold:  Scidlitz  Powders — Editorial,  Properties  of  Flour; 
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;jna 


AOB.XCUZ.TUXIB. 

(From  Loudon*!  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculluro.) 
AGRICLI/rUUK   AS   INFLUKNCRl)   DV 

PUVSICAL  CIRCU.MSrANCt:S. 
The  iihysicil  circuinsl ances  ir/iiVfc  jtriiicipally  nJ/Vel 
aericulture  are    tciiiiicriituro   and    liglit,  elcvaliou, 
miii.-'ture,  and  «oil. 

Temiitralure  ami  light  have  Iho  moil  powerrul  in- 
fluence on  llic  cuKnre  bolli  of  plants  and  animals- 
Klcvalion,  when  not  consitlerabli-,  adinin  of  hcing 
rendered  »ub«orvicnt  (o  ihr  processes  ofcullurc.and 
to  the  habits  of  (iilVon  nt  plants  and  aiiinials;  mois- 
ture may  be  moderated  or  inrrcased,  soil  improved; 
but  tcm|ieralnrc  and  light  are  in  a  8;reat  mea.-ure  bc- 
jond  human  control.  Hence  it  is  that  tlie  plants 
and  animals  cultivated  by  the  agricultor,  do  not  aj- 
tORCthcr  depend  on  his  skill  or  choice,  but  on  his 
local  situation.  Not  only  the  maize,  rice,  and  mil- 
let, which  are  such  valuable  crops  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  cannot  be  cultivated  in  the  noitli  of  Kurope, 


mill  lir  planks,  and  covered  »illi  binh  hark,  and 
turf  'iiie  inhnhitants  ehielly  live  by  (he  dairy,  and 
>ehlom  fee  their  neit;hliiiurs  or  any  hiiuMn  liemR 
beyond  llicirown  fire-.side.exceptinK  on  the  Sunilay 
inKrnin:;  nhen  they  co  to  church,  and  on  the  !Sun- 
il  ly  iiltiTnnons  in  summer  when  Ihry  meet  to  dance, 
mil  amuse  themselves. 

.Is  clevntion  it  Imoini  to  lesfcn  temperature  in  rcR- 
<A  w  ;;iadalion  aceordin;;  to  the  altitude  above  the 
M'l,  114  intluenceon  plants  and  animals  must  corrcs- 
p'li  .1.  'I'liree  hundred  feel  in  height  arc  considered 
:'i  .irly  equal  to  half  a  deprec  of  latitude,  and  occa- 
-1111  a  dilferencc  of  Icmperaliirc  of  "nearly  twelve 
,i,.^rees  of  Fahrenheit.  Ilence  it  is  that  the  apri- 
r  illurc  of  the  tenjpcralc  may  sometimes  be  adopt- 
.  :!  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  that  snmo  of  the  niuun- 
'  ins  of  Jamaica  will  produce  between  their  base 
.1  d  summit,  almost  all  the  plants  of  the  world. 
il  noc,  also,  that  even  in  the  limited  extent  of  the 
;  I  iiul  of  Britain,  a  given  elevation  on  mountains  in 
!>'>onshire  will  be  adapted  for  a  did'erent  in'ricul- 
lure  to  the  same  elevation   on   the   Chcvoil,  CJram- 

,  ,i''i"   Of    Sutherland   mountains;   and   while   wheal 

but  even  within  the  extent  of  the  British  isles,  some  ,  ip,  ps  at  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
kinds  of  prain,  puhe,  and  roots,  cannot  be  ^rownto' j„  Cr>rnwall.  oats  will  hardly  ripen  at  that  height  in 
such   perfection   in    certain   districts   as   in   other*,    tji,.  Western  isles. 

Thus  the  Angus  variety  of  oat  w  ill  not  come  to  the  |  Elevation  exposes  plants  and  animnls  to  the  poieer- 
same  perfection, south  of  London,  that  it  does  north  'y,;  cpcrations  of  tcind,  and  in  this  respect  must   in 


of  York;  and  of  dilfcrent  varieties,  the  Dutch,  Pol- 
ish, and  potatoe  oat  will  succeed  better  in  a  warm 
climate,  than  the  Angus,  black,  or  moorland  oat, 
which  answers  btsi  for  cold,  moi.-t.and  elcvatcil  dis- 
tricts.    The  turnip  arrives  at  a  greater  size  in  Lan- 
cashire, Berwickshire,  and  Ayrshire;  than  it  doesjn 
Kent,  Surrey,  or  Sussex,  even  admitting  the  b«st 
possible  management  in  both  countries.     The  p<a 
requires  a  dry  soil  and  climate,  and  more  heat  than 
the  bean,  and  consequently  thrives  much  belter  in 
the  south   of  England,  in  Kent,  and  Hampshirf, 
than  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.     It  is  certain  that  t|le 
perennial  grass  thrives  best  ivhere  the  temperature 
and  light  is  moderate  throughout  the  year,  as  jn 
the  sea-coast  in  various  countries,  where  mildneslis 
obtained   from  the   influence   of  the   sea,  and  Jigbl 
from  the  absence  of  a  covering  of  snon;  and  a/so 
in  the  south  ol  England;  where  'be  snow  seldom 
lies,  and  where  the  temperature  is  moderated,  ami 
the  nights  not  so  long  asihey  are  farther  north.     It 
is  equally  certain  that  i«  America  and  Rissia,  where 
the  cold  is  intense  during  winter,  and  tie  plants  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  are  deprive(  of  light  for 
•iz  or  seven  monfhs  together  by  a  covenngof  snow 
all  herbaceous  vegetation  is  destroyed.   Contrasted 
with  these  facts,  may  be  mentioned  as  -qually  well 
ascertained,  that  annual  plants  in  geneal   attain  a 
greater  vze,  and  a  higher  degree   of  perfection, 
where  (he  winters  are  long,  and  the  sommers  hot 
and  light;  the  reason  of  which  seemi  fo  be  that  the 
alternate  action  of  heat  and  cold,  r>in  and  ice,  me- 
liorates the  soil  and  prepares  it  holer  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  annuals  than  it  can  wll  be  in   countries 
where  the  soil  is  not  only  hardernaturally,  (for  all 
countries  that  have  long  winlersiave  soft  soils,)  but 
more  or  less  occupied   by  pereimal  weeds,  insecN, 
and  vermin.     In  cold  counlrie<he  insects  are   gen- 
erally of  that  kind  whose  eg!*  go  through  the  pro- 
cess of  the  larva  and  chrysa  s  state  under  water, 
and  land  reptiles  are  generay  rare. 

Eievalion,  when  considerole,  haa  an  absolute  in- 
fluence on  agriculture.  Th  most  obvious  effect  is 
that  of  obliging  the  asricuUrist  to  isolate  his  dwel- 
ling from  those  of  other  C'tivators  or  villagers  in 
the  plains,  and  tor  reside  n  his  farm.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  Switzerlar  and  Norway.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  judic  us  reflections  of  Bakewell 
00  the  subject  as  referr<le  to  the  former  country, 
and  have  al.-o  referred  o  those  of  Ur.  Clarke  re- 
specting Norway.  Th'Iat'er  author  has  depicted 
these  alpine  farms,  bo;  with  his  elegant  pen  and 
able    pencil.      The  faoeries  are    generally   built 
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leiice  the  di.-position  of  the  fields,  fences,  plania 
'ions,  and  buildings  of  the  agriculturist,  as  well  as 
he  plants  and  animals  cultivate*).  It  has  some  in- 
iliience  also  on  the  density  of  the  air  and  the  sup- 
plies of  water,  and  vapour,  and  even  in  these  re- 
spects must  afl'ect  the  character  of  the  azriculturc. 
In  Switzerland  and  Norway  the  upper  mountain 
laims  are  completely  above  the  mere  dense  strata  of 
clouds,  and  their  occupiers  are  often  for  weeks 
together  without  gelling  a  view  of  the  plains  or  val- 
leys below. 

That  soil  must  influence  the  agriculture  of  a 
country  appears  at  first  sight  very  obvious;  though 
if  climate  be  favorable,  time  and  art  will  render  the 
soil  fit  for  any  species  of  culture.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, soil  has  a  powerful  influence;  and  the  period 
under  ordinary  management  will  be  considerable, 
before  strong  deep  clays  on  a  flat  surface,  can  be 
rendered  equally  fit  for  the  lurni|)  or  potatoe,  with 
friable  loams,  or  more  gravelly  or  sandy  soil.'. 

37ie  influence  of  moisture  on  the  state  of  lands,  is 
naturally  very  considerable,  and  though  draining 
and  irrigation  can  effectually  remove  excess  or  sup- 
ply deficiency,  yet  fen  lands  and  chalk  hills,  such  as 
we  find  in  Huntingdonshire,  Surrey,  and  other  coun- 
ties, will  ever  have  a  peculiar  character  of  agricul- 
ture; the  marsh  perennial  hay  grasses  will  be  the 
characteristic  plants  of  the  former,  and  saintfoin  of 
the  latter. 

Jls  the  general  result  of  this  outline  of  the  influ- 
ence of  physical  circumstances  on  agriculture,  we 
may  form  a  classification  of  that  of  any  particular 
country  to  whichever  of  Ihe  four  universal  divisions 
il  belongs.     We  submit  Ihe  following: — 


AMERICAN  I'ArEN'r.s.    • 

[We  propose  deviling  n  porlion  of  our  CDlumnit 
inohtldy,  to  adesrrip'ion  of  such  iiiiprnvrmerit*  and 
iiivrnliuns  for  which  patenU  are  obtaincil,  at  are  in 
any  way  intercsiinit  lo  agricull'iti»l«.  We  com- 
mence this  week  Willi  the  KpeciHcations  of  the  pa- 
tents of  this  elms  o!.lainei|  in  October  IHi'i.  Wo 
think  this  will  give  <iur  agricultur.il  friends  infoma- 
liun  relative  to  new  or  lm[iroved  impleimiits  of 
husbamlry,  &c.  lliat  llicy  ran  obtain  in  no  other 
way.  It  will  enable  iheiii  lo  judge  of  lh«!  advan- 
tages of  the  invention  or  improvement,  before  they 
buy  il,Hnd  probably  inform  Ihem  of  some  of  v\hicii 
they  would  never  have  heard.] 

(From  the  Franklin  Journal.) 
Sprciftcntinnnf  uit  ivipmreviriil  in  Fellowf  It  hrclf- 
for  truilis,  carl),  u-./^-'kh,  couches,  chaises,  and  all 
kinds  of  xehceh  drdinnrily  made  u^c  of  for  Irani- 
portinif  load),  fr  pleasure  or  holiness.  Patented 
by  George  Andrevcs,  Tolland,  Conntclicul,  Octo- 
ber i  A,  IS28. 

The  rims, or  felloes,  are  to  be.  made  of  cast  iroOt 
and  may  be  casi  whole,  or  in  pieces  or  segments. 

The  rims,  or  f'  Hoes,  if  cast  whole,  may  be  used 
with  or  without  a  band  or  tire,  and  must  be  cast 
with  a  mortice,  open  in  one  side,  to  receive  the 
ends  of  Ihe  spokt «,  with  a  groove  lo  receive  a  slide 
lo  fasten  Ihe  spokes  into  the  felloes.  The  slide* 
are  lo  be  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  fastened  to 
the  spokes  by  a  boll  or  screw. 

The  felloes, or  rim.lo  be  made  with  swclUwherc 
the  spokes  enter  them.  The  segments  are  put  to- 
gether and  united  by  a  lenon  and  mortise  at  Ihe 
ends,  with  a  smdl  space  at  Ihe  end  of  the  tenon 
sufficient  to  receive  a  belt  to  hold  the  band,  or  tire. 
The  felloes  should  be  cast  with  swells  in  Ihem, 
where  the  ends  of  the  segments  meet,  and  a  similar 
swell  where  the  spokes  go  into  the  felloes;  those 
swells  are  designed  to  give  more  strength  lo  Ihe 
wheel.  The  shape  of  Ihe  felloes  may  be  varied  to 
any  that  may  be   lished. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  Ibis  kind  of  felloe  is. 
thai  it  is  more  durable  than  wood,  not  being  sub- 
ject to  rot,  or  decay,  by  being  used  or  exposed  lo 
Ihe  weather;  and  will  remain  good  as  ne<v  ones, 
when  the  spokes  and  other  parts  of  the  carriage 
which  are  made  of  wood,  shall  be  wholly  demolish- 
ed by  age  and  use,  and  can  be  easily  obtained  when 
suitable  timber  for  felloes  cannot,  and  can  be  atlbrd- 
ed  equally  as  cheap  as  '.hose  made  of  wood. 

(JEORUE  A.NDHEWS. 

Specification  of  a  mode   of  making    Weeding  and 
other  Hoes.     Patented  by  .htmes  Jl.  Black,  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina,  Oct.  li,  18-28. 
An  anvil,  with  a   face  ten  or  twelve  inches,  by 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  on  the  face,  on  which  Ihe 
size  of  the  blade  of  the  hoe  is  sunk,  nearly  as  deep 
as  the  hoc  blade  is  thick,  with  also  the  thickness  of 


The  agriculture  of  ualerfed  /an</»:  including  fens,  ! '!?«  «>«  "I"  ">« .^oe  spread  out  flat,  sunk  in  the  same. 
•     '^       .  -i  -■'  o  '  From  the  centre  of  the   blade   In  the  middle  of  the 

eye  as  thus  spread  out,  the  anvil  is  still  deeper  sunk. 


marshes,  and  marsh  meadows 

The  agriculture  of  sun-buml  /anJj,  including 
chalk,  gravel,  and  sandy  hills,  where  vegetation  is 
annually  more  or  less  burned  up  during  two  or  more 
of  the  summer  montli.s. 

The  agriculture  of  mountains,  in  which  Ihe  farme- 
ry is  placed  on  the  farm,  asdistingui^hed  from  those 
cases  in  which  the  mountain  lands  or  a  part  of  them 
are  appended  to  lands  on  the  plain. 

Common  unricjillvre,  or  that  of  the  plains,  valley, 
and  hills  of  a  country  in  which  all  the  crops  and  all 
the  animals  suitable  lo  Ihe  climate  may  be  proliU- 
bly  cultivated  and  reared. 


He  who  ploughs  bis  land  and  breeds  cattle,  spins 
sold. 


so  as  to  receive  Ihe  ridge  extending  from  the  cen- 
tre of  Ihe  blade  lo  the  eye  of  the  hoe  when  made. 
On  this  anvil  a  lilt  or  trip  hammer  works,  >vilh  a 
face  large  enough  lo  cover  both  blade  and  eye,  as 
extended  or  spreail  out.  This  hammer  is  put  into 
motion  in  the  usual  way  as  now  practised  in  forging 
iron.  The  hoe  is  made  from  a  bar.of  iron  about 
.■(even  sixteenths  thick,  and  four  or  four  and  a  half 
inches  wide.  The  bar  is  healed  and  laid  on  the 
anvil,  the  end  extending  to  the  edge  of  Ihe  blade, 
or  nearly  bo,  and  passing  back  over  the  centre  of 
the  eye.  The  action  of  the  hammer  forges  Ihe  iron 
down  into  the  sunk  part  of  the  anvil,  until  the  iron 
begins  to  spread  over  the  high  pa  it  of  the  face  of 
Ibe  anvil,  and  is  made  uf  the  proper  thickness  for 
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a  hoe.  In  this  psit  of  (lie  operation,  tlie  back  pari 
of  the  blade  and  the  insi.le  of  the  eye  arc  up  iiexl 
the  hammer;  the  upper  side  of  the  blade  and  out- 
side of  the  eye  next  the  anvil.  The  hoe  is  then 
trimmed  bv  a  pair  of  shears,  such  as  are  used  by 
tin-plate  workers,  down  to  the  impression  made  by 
the  sink  in  the  anvil.  These  shears  are  worked  by 
ft  crank  on  the  same  shaft  that  u;ives  motion  to  the 
tilt  hammer.  The  hoc  is  then  he.'tted.and  the  blade 
part  fastened  in  a  vice  made  for  the  purpose;  one 
jaw  of  the  vice  is  (lat;  tlie  other  is  formed  so  as  to 
receive  the  rid:;e  on  the  face  of  the  hoe,  and  the 
upper  part  sunk  or  indented  so  as  to  fit  the  round 
of  the  eve.  White  the  iron  is  at  a  proper  heat,  it 
is  turned  down  to  the  front,  and  swedj^ed  into  the 
last  described  jaw  of  the  vice,  so  that  the  eye  is 
brought  to  foriii  a  square  with  the  bl.ide.  'I'hen 
the  two  wings  which  lorin  the  eye,  are  turned  over 
lo  as  to  lap  one  over  the  other  on  the  back,  or  pole 
of  the  eye,  at  which  [ilace  they  are  welded  at  a 
•ubsequent  heat  and  operation.  What  is  claimed 
as  new  and  an  iiiiprovement  in  the  art  of  manufac- 
turing weeding  ami  other  hoes,  by  this  method,  is, 
forging  the  blades  and  eye  at  the  same  operation, 
with  a  tilt  hammer,  at  which  time,  one  side  of  the 
hoe  is  perfectly  flat,  the  other  only  varied  by  the 
diflerent  thicknesses  required.  From  this  shape, 
the  hoe  is  compleled  by  squaring  the  eye  to  the 
front,  and  turning  Ihe  wings  so  as  to  meet  and  lap 
over.  There  arc  many  operations  I  use  which  have 
been  heretofore  practised.  James  A.  Black. 

Making  paper  of  the  Hxisks  of  Indian  Corn— An- 
drew and  Nicholas  A.  Sprague,  Fredonia,  Cha- 
tauque  county,  N.  York,  October  31. 

A  patent  for  the  same  purpose,  was  granted  lo 
Burgess  Allison  and  John  Hawkins,  Dec.  30,  1802. 

We  have  not  examined  that  patent,  and,  there- 
fore do  not  know  what  difTerence  there  may  be  in 
the  two  processes.  The  specification  of  the  present 
patentee  is  in  the  following  words: 

"To  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  gallons  of 
wafer,  put  in  ten  quarts  of  good  lime,  or  about  six 
pounds  of  good  alkalies,  and  place  therein  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  clean  corn  husks, 
or  tlag  leaves;  let  (he  water  be  moderately  heated, 
lyter  a  moderate  fire,  for  two  hours,  when  they  will 
bo  ready  for  the  engine,  there  to  be  worked,  and 
managed  in  every  respect  as  rags  are,  for  the  mak- 
lug  of  paper." 


"As  this  grass  is    killed    by    frost  (the  only  disad- 
vaulnse  attending,  or  that  can  be  named  against  it,) 
it  is  requisite  to  preserve   the   seed   every  year;  to 
ilo  which,  experience   has   taught  me  that  the  most 
i-erlain  and    less   troublesome    mode,  is   to   select  a 
s[po(,afti-r  (he   fir?!  cu((ing,  for   a  seed  bed,  which 
mus(  not  be  touched  until  just  before  a  frost,  when 
It  is  dressed  up,  as  herein   directed.     I  will  suppose 
a  person  wishing  to  culdralc  one  acre  of  grass  (he 
iiex(  yean      I  would  for  that  quantity  have  my  seed 
lied  (wenly  feet   square,  (he   grass   upon  which,  by 
Ihe  last  of  August,  will  have  attained  its  full  height, 
eiuht  or  nine  Icet,  and    be   fully   out  in  seed,  which 
will  continue  to  put  out  and  drop  seed  until  a  frost. 
About  Ihe  first  of  November,!  cut  the  grass  upon  Ihe 
seed   bed  just  above  the  ground,  pull  up  the  roots, 
shake  off  (he  dirt  carefully,  dig  Ihe  bed   about  four 
or  five  inches  deep,  rake  it  quite  level  and  then  lay 
ihe  grass  or  stubble   which   was   cut  from  (he  bed, 
and  which  will  cover   it   completely,  carefully  over 
the  bed,  to   protect   it   from    frost:   in   this  situation 
let  it  remain  till  Ihe  next   spring,  and  when  vegeta- 
tion is  pretty  well  advanced,  remove   Ihe  covering 
of  old  grass,  and  you  will  find  the  bed  well  stocked 
with  young  plants,  and   you  will   have  a  succession 
of  plants  geding  up  until  late  in  Ihe  sjjring,  accord- 
ing to  the  ilepth  the  seed  was  turned  in  when  the  bed 
was  dressed.     If  you  wish  to  gather  seed  to  propa- 
gate this  invaluable  grass  among  those  who  are  too 
distant  lo  get  the  plants   from  (he  seed  bed,  I  have 
found  (he  following  (o  be  Ihe  best  method:    When 
the  seed  is  well  put  out,  take  a  basket  at  mid-day, 
when  the  weather  is  fine;  and  gently  shake  the  lops 
of  Ihe  stem  over  the  basket,  when   none   but  the 
ripe  or  mature  seed   will  fall  into  il;  but  it  is  very 
tedious,  as  the  seed   ripens  irregularly,  and  drops 
immediately  as  ripe. 

"I  have  never  myself  made  fodder  or  hay  of  it, 
but  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would  yield  for 
that  purpose  more  in  quantity  than  any  grass  now 
in  cultivation;  nor  do  1  (hink  (he  quality  would  be 
inferior  to  Ihe  clover  or  the  best  grass.  Certain  it 
is,  that  when  given  in  the  green  state,  either  to 
horses  or  cattle,  il  is  devoured  wi(h  as  much  avidi- 
ty as  any  grass  yet  known  among  us,  and  although 
Ihe  stem  is  large  il  is  so  lender  that  not  a  particle  is 
reiected  bv  even  the  most  delicate  and  pampered 
horse. 


the  prices  which  they  have  commanded  have  not  re- 
paid lo  labor  and  capital  their  just  reward. 

It  m-iy  be  useful  lo  illustrate  this  point  by  a  brief 
reference  (o  (he  expor(a(ions  of  bread  sdiffs  of  all 
sorts  from  (be  United  S(a(es  lor  the  last  ten  years. 
I'hese  bread  stuffs,  il  is  well  known,  were,  and  still 
:ire  (he  staple  productions  of  Ihe  agriculture  of  the 
Northern  and  middle  slates,  and  lurnisbed  the  me- 
dium of  their  commerce,  and  Ihe  means  of  Ihe  pur- 
chase of  foreign  manufactures.  The  farmers  of  lhfri>s 
stales  have  been  conscious  of  intense  siiflVring  and 
priralion.  They  have  felt  their  substance  dwind- 
ling in  (heir  possession,  and  (heir  fainis  virtually 
sliding  from  under  Ihem.  The  causes  were  remote 
anil  invisible,  and,  perhaps,  have  not  been  truly 
vveighed,  nor  fully  appreciated.  'I'hey  cannot  b» 
too  often  reminded  of  these  causes,  and  pointed  to 
the  remedy,  unlil  the  latter  shall  be  adopted,  and 
llie  former  removed.  The  folloi%ing  statement 
shows  (he  annua!  value  of  bread  s(uffs  exported  from 
the  United  t)(a(es  for  (he  last  eleven  years: 
In "        ' 


1817 

^20,371,000 

In  1823 

J6 ,263, 231 

1313 

15,550,807 

1824 

6,894,941 

1319 

8,259,128 

1825 

5.500.228 

18^0 

6,li20,401 

1826 

5,540.863 

1821 

5,184,999 

1827 

5,803,240 

1822 

6,1)27,510 

B." 
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GUINEA  GRASS. 

;A  writer  on  Guinea  Grass,  in  a  recent  communi- 
cation, signed  B.,  in  Ihe  Southern  Agriculturist, 
•»y»:] 

"I  plant  the  seed  early  in  March,  if  the  weather 
n  niilJ,  upon  very  strong  rich  land,  in  trenches 
about  four  inches  wide  and  one  deep,  and  about  a 
loot  apart;  (he  seed  is  well  scaKered  in  the  trench, 
■  nd  covered  lighl;  it  will  soon  be  up,  and  about 
the  first  of  May  you  will  have  an  abundance  of 
plants  ready  to  put  out. 

••The  plants  arc  taken  from  Ihe  seed  bed  as  soon 
B»  (hey  arc  five  or  six  inches  high,  and  set  out  in 
|i»w»  fifteen  inches  apar(,  from  centre  (o  centre,  and 
a  foot  apart  in  the  row,  if  Ihe  soil  be  rich  and 
•Iroiii;;  and  nearer,  if  poor,  as  it  will  branch  or 
•hoot  out  in  proportion  to  Ihe  sirenglh  of  your 
land. 

••II  should  be  kept  clear  of  other  grass,  and  the 
ground  occasionally  stirred  about  it  unlil  Ihe  first 
culling,  which  will  be  early  in  June,  if  the  land  is 
good  and  Ihe  season  rainy,  for  it  delights  in  wet 
weather. 

"I  cut  it  about  eight  inches  from  Ihe  surface  of 
(he  ground,  and  when  the  grass  is  ahniil  two  feet 
hisb,  that  is,  two  feet  above  the  ciK;ht  inches  of 
stubble,  I  generally  get  five  cuttings  during  the 
*c«>on,  but  have  got  six  and  seven. 


CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

Houit  of  Heprescntalives— January   19,  1829. 
Mr.  Martindale,   from  Ihe  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, lo  which  was  referred  the  petition   of  Ja- 
cob B.  Clark,  made  Ihe  following 
REPORT: 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  which  was  refer- 
red (he  pe(i(ion  of  Jacob  B.  Clark,  for  (he   gran( 
of  the  public  land  at  Greenbush,  in  the  State  of 
New  Yolk,  (o  aid  him  in  the  rearing  of  the  mul- 
berry tree,  preparatory  to  the  cuKure  of  silk,  re- 
port: 

That  they  have  maturely  considered  the  subject 
of  the  said  petilion,  and  have  endeavored  lo  ascer- 
tain its  iinporlance  to  the  nation,  in  reference  (o  i(s 
agricullure.  The  Gomiuitlec  need  not  remind  Ihe 
Mouse  thai  the  depressiim  and  embarrassment  of 
this  great  primary  inlcrest  have  produced  deep  and 
almost  universal  complaini,  and  have  been  Ihe  oc- 
casion, not  less  of  regret,  than  of  anxious  solicilude 
(o  provide  (he  means  of  relief.  The  depression  and 
embarrassmen(s  slill  continue.  While  Ihe  produc- 
tive powers  of  Ihe  couniry  have  increased  with  un- 
paralleled rapidity,  i(»  foreign  and  ueciistomed  mar- 
kets have  been  as  rapnlly  diminishing.  Supply  has 
exceeded  demand.  The  ordinary  productions  of 
agricuKure  have  been  usually  supcrubundaut;  but   market. 


This  table  shows  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  ex- 
ports of  this  important  staple,  of  about  fifteen  mil- 
lions, or  three  fourths  of  Ihe  whole,  in  about  five 
years,  reducing  it  to  Ihe  minimum  point,  at   which 
Il  has  remained,  with  li((le  variadon  ever  since.  Tb« 
cui/ie  of  (his  immense  change  is   Ihe  loss  of  the  fo- 
Teii;n  market,  not  Ihe  exhaustion  of  the  ferlility  of  our 
soil,  or  Ihe  diminished  power  of  Ihe  country.     On 
the  contrary,  that  power  has  grown  with  its  rapidly 
increasing  population.     In  the  last  ten  years,  three 
millions  have  probably  been  added  to  our  numbers, 
and  our  powers  of  production  have  been  propor- 
tionably  increased.     Had  the  foreign  demand  con- 
tinued, our  exportation  of  bread  stuffs  would   have 
b?en  swollen  to  Ihe  astonishing  amount  of  twenty-six 
m-llions,  instead  of  having  been  reduced  (o  less  than 
six.     It  would  have  been  impossible  to  calculate  the 
effects  of  this  change,  had  not  Ihe  nation  experien- 
ced them.     Here  is  a  withdrawal  of  an  accustom- 
ed market  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  in    the 
single  article  of  bread  stuffs;  and,  embracing  Ihe 
other  ordinary  productions  of  agricuKure,  it  cannot 
be  estimated  at  less  than  forty  millions.     To  Ibit 
amount  doei  the  power  of  Ihe  agricullure  of  tba 
couniry  excicd  its  productions.     To  (his  amount,  il 
may  be  fairly  estimated,  it  has  lost  a  market  it  once 
enjoyed.     'Jo  this  extent  have  eur  conimercial  fo- 
reign  relatbns  been  changed  within  ilie  last  ten 
years,  by  Ike  change  of  the  condition  and  policy  of 
foreign  nalnns  producing  an  immense  change   in 
our  condilion,  stiii  imperiously  demanding  a  corres- 
ponding changCMi  our  ;)o/ici/.     These  changes  suf- 
ficiently account  for   Ihe  cmbarrassmenis  and   de- 
pression of  agricu(ure;  and  (heir  consequences  have 
been  cx(ensively  a,d   grievously  ruinous.     'I'he  de»- 
prccialion  of  Ihe  pbiluce  of  Ihe  soil,  and  the  rapid 
diminution   of  the    lyanlily,  have   creally   reduced 
(he  value  of  the  soil  iself,  and  sunk  lo  half  its  for- 
mer amount  Ibis  greatapilal  of  the  nation. 

If  (here  be  a  renu'V  wilhin  (he  cuinpctency  of 
the  govcrnmeni,  both  uly  and  policy  demand  ite 
provisions  and 'applica^jn.  That  nnieily  is  most 
obviously  an  enlargeil  tiiiand  lor  (he  products  of 
agricullure,  causing,  as^  necessary  consequence, 
both  an  increase  of  quanty  and  of  price.  But  (hi* 
remedy  can  be  applied  oty  by  iliversifung  Ihe  pur- 
suits of  Ihe  farmer,  and  tjaplin;;  ihc  friiils  of  hii 
soil  and  labor  to  Ihc  conSiujiiidn  of  (lie  country, 
and  siib^liluling  (he  dome\-  producddiis  for  (he  fo- 
reign supply.  The  condi(^i  Hud  pulu-y  of  foreign 
na(ions  Ibihid  (he  hope  of  ilicf  from  abroad,  and 
compel  us  (o  look,  as  (he  Ix  resor(  lo  (he  home 
This  cunsidcratiottugelhei  with  Ihe  oa- 
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tiire  ol  llie  siiliji-cl  rrlVrrod  lo  (he  coiniiiillfr,  lias 
led  lliciii  lu  inquire  iiilo  llir  vnliir  of  this  niiirkrl  in 
tbe  arlirle  of  MJk,  mid  llir  titness  ofllie  soil  aiulrli 
mile  of  Itif  i-oiintry  lo  produce  it.  'l'\\\t  inquiry  has 
elicited  r.u'ls  and  results  tvliicli  llicy  have  tliOM);hl 
deeply  inli'rr.->liiig  lo  the  nation,  and  uhirh  Ihvy  now 
iubmit  to  till' rooMdoraliou  of  the  House. 

On  relVrnn;;    to   the    lahu!.<r    statistu-al  view*  of 
Messrt.  W  iliorson  and  V.ui  Zandl.they  have  ascer- 
t:iiaod  the  value  ofllie  silks  im[iorted  into  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  for  the  hist  seven  years  to  be  as  fullows: 
In    18-21  $J.4S(i,9:4     I     18J5  8IO.':()l.537 

ISi'i  6.S40.9'-)     I     l8-2o  8,104.837 

I8>S  6,713,771     I     18i7  6.j45,-i45 

I8'i4  7,i03,S34    I 

Amounting,  in  the  atfs!rea;ate,  to  the  enormous  sum 
offsO.ISC.dUO;  making;  an  avera;;e  annual  iiiiportt- 
lion  of  7,lli5,'i'J.^  dollars  uorth  of  »ilk.  liut,  of  this 
amount,  was  ri'-exported  $1-2, 893,868;  leaviii:;  for 
the  home  market  $37,062,780;  and  showing  an  aver- 
a|;e  annual  con.-iuiiipiion  of  silk  of  $5,323,244. 

But  this  statement  is  far  from  exhibiting  lo  the 
■pprehensiiin  of  this  country  the  true  ,tniouut  of 
these  importations.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  in- 
voice prices;  the  prices  of  the  goods  at  the  place 
whence  imported;  the  prices  not  lo  sell  by,  but  to 
pay  duties  by;  the  price  to  the  foreign  manul'aclur- 
rr,  perhaps,  but  nut  to  the  American  consumer. 
The  retail  market  value,  which  Is  the  price  the  pur- 
chaser pays  in  labor,  in  produce,  or  in  dollars  and 
cents,  must  include,  first  the  duly  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent;  second,  Ihe  charges  and  [irofils 
orimportaiion.at  least  ten  per  cent  more;  and  third, 
the  ordinary  retail  profit,  twenty  five  per  cent  on  the 
wholesale  cost.  I'his  per  cenlage  swells  the  value 
of  tbe  iiiiportalioiis  of  silk,  for  Ihe  last  seven  years, 
to  tbe  foriiiidable  amount  of  $84,764,305;  averaging 
annually.  $12,109.17-2.  By  Ihe  same  standard  of 
value,  the  value  at  which  they  have  been  3old  anil 
purchased  the  amount  actually  consumed  in  the 
country,  for  the  last  seven  years,  is  $62,880,819; 
(bowing  an  annual  consumption  of  $8,98'2.97'4.  To 
purchase  these  silks,  would  require  8,982,974  bush 
els  of  wheal,  at  a  dollar  per  hushel',  lo  produce 
them,  and  manufaclure  them,  would  enrich  Ibe  far- 
mers and  iiiHiiuractiirers  of  Ihe  nation,  just  as  much 
as  tbe  pruiluction  and  sale  in  a  foreign  market,  of 
■o  much  wheal  or  cotton.  The  fitness  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  (he  country  to  produce  Ibis  silk,  is 
■  I  ralualile  as  its  cafiacily  lo  produce  so  much 
wheat  or  cution.  The  home  consumption,  which 
requires  so  much  silk  to  supply  il,  furnishes  just  as 
valuable  a  market  for  the  agriculture  of  Ibe  country, 
••  a  foreign  market  for  so  much  wheat  or  coltun; 
which  is.  in  fail,  more  than  double  the  value  of  the 
foreign  market  for  all  the  Hour  ami  wheal  we  export; 
•  nd  the  domestic  supply  of  the  farmer  would  not 
diminish,  by  one  husliel.our  ex|iorl  in  the  latter. 

If  the  VHJue  of  Ihe  raw  silk  bear  Ihe  same  pro- 
portion lo  Ihe  manufacturer  as  wool  (and  it  is  presu 
med  not  to  be  less,)  it  woulil  be  w-or(h,  annually  $4.- 
491.487;  Ibe  sulisislence  of  the  manulacliiri  rs  may 
be  faiily  erlimaied  to  compose  the  half  of  Ihe  resi- 
due, viz;  2.245.7431  dollars:  $6,737 .230i .  ihe  amount 
of  both,  coiistiliites  ihe  annii.il  value  of  Ibis  market 
lo  Ibe  agriculture  of  Ihe  Untied  Slates.  So  much 
i«  clearly  within  the  reach  of  Ihe  people  of  Ibis 
Union.  So  much  they  have  it  in  iheir  power  to  su- 
peradd lo  their  agriculture.  This  is  the  value  of  Iheir 
own  market  in  Ihe  single  article  of  silk;  a  maikei 
which  is  their  alisolulu  uncon'lil:unal  ritrbt.  which 
they  can  easily  ciiiiimanil.  and  as  easily  supply. 
This  market  lintain  and  France  deem  of  Iheaniiu- 
■  I  value  of  nnliinns  to  llicm;  and  so  il  unquestiona- 
bly is;  and  il  is  as  valuable  to  us  as  lo  them.  Its 
possession  and  supply  would  add  so  much  to  the 
produce  and  wealth  of  Ihe  nation,  arid  conlribule 
immensely  lo  llie  relief  of  its  agriculture. 

Your  Commiltee  feel  il  Iheir  duly  to  press  upon 
tbe  House,  and  to  present  to  Ihe  nalioo,  every  con- 


sidi-ralion  calculated  to  airesi  their  atleiilion.  ami 
awaken  it  lo  a  just  appreciation  of  the  iinporlHiici 
ol  this  object  ot  national  industry.  Could  a  periiia- 
nenl  market  for  an  additional  million  of  barrels  of 
Hour  (more  than  the  present  annual  cxpoit  of  that 
artii-le)  be  suddenly  openeil  lo  Ihe  iiienhinls  ol  llie 
Uiiilcd  Slates.  Willi  wiial  eagerness  would  they  seek 
it,  and  how  spee<lily  would  tliry  supply  it.  MiouM 
it  be  unlawfully  obstructed,  wilh  what  iinporlunily 
would  Uovernmenl  be  urged  to  remove  the  emliar- 
rassments!  The  army  and  navy  nl  the  Union 
would  be  put  in  reqiiisilion  to  drli-ml  it  from  aggres- 
sion, and  Its  treasure  would  be  Ireelv  and  lilnrally 
expended,  to  keep  clear  Ihe  cliaiiiiel  of  so  iinportanl 
a  branch  of  its  commerce.  And  this  would  be  na- 
tional jiislice  and  sound  policy.  Il  would  be  in  aid 
of  agriculture  as  well  as  commerce.  Hut  need  the 
.\mcrican  farmer  be  reminded  that  a  hundred  dol 
lars  worth  of  silk  is  as  valuable  as  Ihe  same  amount 
of  (lour  or  wheat?  And  if  he  can  produce  this  va 
lue  of  silk  wilh  vastly  less  labor,  from  less  space,  and 
with  much  less  risk  of  accident  or  failure,  with 
what  avidity  should  he  engage  in  its  production. 
Mere  is  a  domestic  market  lor  silk,  of  nearly  double 
Ibe  value  of  all  the  foreign  niaikcts  for  all  bis  bread 
stufls,  exposed  to  no  inlerruptiun,  liable  lo  no  acci- 
dent, constantly  increasing  wilh  the  growth  of  Ihe 
nation,  and  perfectly  within  his  power.  He  has  but 
lo  will,  and  suit  his  action  lo  his  volition,  to  insure 
both  its  possession  and  supply.  One  acre  of  full 
grown  mulberry  trees,  it  is  estimated  will  produce  two 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  siik;  but  il  would  require 
ten  acres  of  first  rate  land  to  produce  Ibe  same  value 
ol  wheal.  Neither  is  there  any  comparison  in  the 
quanlily  and  quality  of  the  labor  required.  The 
l>une  and  muscle  of  the  most  athletic  and  robust  are 
indispensable  to  Ihe  production  of  wheat,  while  the 
leeble  powers  of  women  and  children  are  compe- 
leiil  to  Ihe  business  of  producing  silk. 

Tbe  power  and  capacity  of  our  country  to  pro- 
duce silk  is  unlimited,  and  need  not  be  measured  by 
its  consumption  of  that  article.  We  may  as  well 
export  our  own  silks  as  foreign;  and  lo  a  lar^-c 
amount,  (-upply  the  raw  material  to  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer. The  South  may  add  raw  silk  lo  their 
staples  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  for  exportation, 
while  the  North  can  meet  the  consumption  of  (he 
nalion  with  the  manufacture. 

The  suitableness  of  Ihe  soil  and  climate  of  the 
United  States  for  tbe  culture  of  silk  is  indisputable. 
That  mailer  is  set  at  rest  by  the  fact.  Il  has  been 
(ullivated  in  Virginia  and  Georgia;  and  abandoned 
at  Ihe  time,  not  on  account  of  any  physical  defi- 
ciences  or  ditficullies,  but  Ibe  more  profitable  cul- 
ture of  tobacco  first,  and  cotton  afterwards.  'I'his 
culture  is  profitable  no  longer;  and  it  is  believed  that 
Ihe  necessities  of  Ibe  South,  as  well  as  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  North,  point  to  a  greater  diversity 
of  tbe  pursuits  of  agriculture,  as  the  only  praclii^al 
remedy  for  both.  Il  is  now  cultivated,  lo  a  very 
respectable  amount  in  the  Slate  of  Connecticut, 
riie  Commitlecare  enabled  lo  state,  on  unquestion- 
al)le  authority,  that  five  small  towns  in  that  Stale 
produced,  in  one  season,  nearly  two  ions  and  a  half 
of  raw  silk,  worth,  at  low  cash  price,  $24,188.  Of 
this,  Ihe  town  of  Mansfield,  containing  a  population 
of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred,  produced  2,430 
pounds.  This  silk  is  coiiverteil  into  the  most  beau- 
lil'iil  sewing  silk  and  some  other  valuable  manufac- 
tures, by  the  skill  and  industry  of  that  enterprising 
and  ingenious  people;  and,  thus  prepared,  is  worth 
from  seven  to  eight  dollars  per  pound.  This,  it  i« 
said,  greatly  exceeds  all  the  other  disposable  pro 
ducts  of  tbe  town;  and  what  recommends  it  still 
more  lo  Ihe  attention  of  tbe  American  people,  is  Ihe 
important  fact,  that  this  is  added  lo  Ibe  other  ordi 
nary  and  accustomed  productions  without  iliminish- 
ing  essentially  any  of  them.  Il  employs  old  men, 
women  and  children,  incapable  of  Ihe  severer  labors 
of  tbe  field.     It  occupies  little  or  no  space  useful  fur 


■  ■Ibcr  purposen.  The  mulberry  ciiilielliiihei  and 
be.iuliliis  the  rountiy,  inslead  of  encumberinf;  il; 
lining  Ibe  fences  and  hedges,  and  serMiig  for  orna- 
mental shade  trees.  T|,e  trie  diminishes,  much  le»« 
Ihaii  apple  orchaids,  the  productive  powers  of  thn 
«oil  foi  olher  piirpuses.  In  a  word,  tbe  culture  of 
Ibis  valuable  maleriaj  is  so  much  positive  creation 
derived  from  the  mysterious  operations  of  an  inter 
esliiig  jiiile  insect,  aided  and  directed  by  Ihe  cheap 
care  ami  allenlinn  of  men. 

Another  consideration  recommends  Ihe  culture  of 
Ibis  precious  material  still  further  to  the  interest 
and  feelings  of  the  American  people.  Il  is  not  sec- 
tional, lis  culture  may  be  rendered  coextensive 
with  the  Union,  and  carried  as  high,  at  least  as  the 
forly  filth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  mulberry, 
at  Ibis  inomeni,  is  growing  in  a  vigorous  and  thriv- 
ing condition  as  far  north  as  Mid.llebury  and  Bur- 
lington, Vermont;  and,  it  is  believed,  will  llourish 
wherever  the  apple  tree  will  grow.  It  is  iiidigeni- 
ous  to  Ibe  Southern  region;  and  thrives  there  more 
luxuriantly  than  at  the  North;  and  wherever  the 
mulberry  will  grow,  there  may  the  silk  worm  be 
reared.  All  may  tberelore,  participate  in  the  bene 
fits  of  Ibis  culture;  and  a  community  of  interests  and 
pursuits  cannot  fail  lo  generate  some  congenial  feel- 
ings, and  facilitate  tbe  restoration  of  harmony  to 
our  pidilical  and  social  relations. 

All  Ibis,  loo,  may  be  done  without  interruptin|; 
Ihe  ordinary  pursuits  of  agriculture.  The  feeding 
of  the  worm  commences  wilh  the  first  ofiening  of 
Ihe  mulberry  leaf,  and  continues  for  the  period  of 
thirty  two  days,  when  the  worm  commences  tbe 
process  of  spinning  and  eats  no  more.  Tbe  nurs- 
ing of  the  worm,  and  Ihe  winding  of  Ihe  silk,  i> 
light  in-door  work.  The  gathering  of  Ihe  leaves  ii 
the  appropriate  employment  of  children;  and  "one 
wotnaii  can  make  fifteen  pounds  of  raw  silk"  worth 
at  least  sixty  dollars,  "in  a  season  of  six  weeks." 

So  many  and  so  weighty  considerations  concur  in 
recommending  the  culture  of  silk  lo  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  tbe  committee  do  not  doubt  that 
their  sagacity  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  their  ur- 
gent necessities,  will  lead  them  speedily  and  exten- 
sively lo  lis  adoption.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Ihe  introduction  into  the  country  of  Ihe  best  varie- 
ties of  Ibe  mulberry  is  a  matter  of  national  impor- 
tance, and,  your  committee  believe,  worthy  of  the 
fostering  care  and  patronage  of  Ihe  Government. 
'I'be  excellence  of  tbe  silk  depends  upon  tbe  pro- 
perties of  Ihe  mulberry  leaf;  and  these  are  consid- 
erably diversified  I'he  while  mulberry  is  decidedly 
Ibe  best,  and  of  this  there  are  various  species.  The 
preference  among  Ibe  whole  can  only  be  delermin 
ed  by  experience  and  compari-on.  This  knowledge 
is  firoposed  lo  be  acquired  by  Ihe  petitioner;  and 
your  commiltee  are  petsiiaded  that  il  would  be 
cheaply  obtained  lor  tbe  nalion  by  Ihe  grant  of  the 
pr.iyer  of  Ihe  petitioner.  Simply  the  rearing  of  so 
iiiaiiv  mulberry  trees  as  Ihe  committee  propose  to 
require  on  Ihe  premises,  and  for  distribution,  they 
think  would  greatly  exceed  in  value  to  Ibe  nation  Ihe 
lanil  proposed  to  be  granted.  A  mulberry  planta 
lion,  on  a  large  scale,  would  thus  be  eslalilished,  and 
the  grea'esi  possible  quantity  of  raw  silk,  of  the 
best  quality,  produced.  A  valuable  example  would 
llius  be  luriiisbed  lo  tbe  public,  sliinulaling  compe- 
tition, and  allording  tbe  necessary  instriiclion. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in 
answer  lo  an  inquiiy  addressed  to  him  by  order  of 
Ibe  comniillee,  winch  accompanies  this  report, 
stales  the  quanlily  of  land  owned  by  Ihe  U.  Slates 
at  Greenbush  to  be  261)1  acres  which,  at  the  time 
ofllie  purchase,  cost  tbe  Government,  nine  thou- 
and  dollars.  It  was  then  a  valiible  farm,  fenced 
and  cultivated.  The  committee  are  informed,  and 
believe,  that  Ihe  fences  are  almost  wholly  demolish- 
ed, and  Ihe  farm  in  other  respects,  gone  lo  waste. 
These  circumstances,  connected  wilh  Ihe  general 
depreciation  of  real  eilate,  have  reduced  Ibe  rala« 
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of  Ihp  |Pio|)dl)  to  tiearlv  oiic  lialf  tin:  ^um  paid  li) 
llie  Ciui'ci'iimenl.  It  is  not  now  occii|MtiJ  (or  iiiili- 
l.iry  purposes  of  liic  ii.ilion,  ami,  proli.ibly,  tvill 
iifver  Lc  needed  for  lliat  u>e.  Your  coiiiinltlee  are 
of  opinion  lliat  tlnre  exi.-ls  no  lon^ir  any  induce- 
ment U'ltii  llie  Guvpriiineiit  to  dilay  selling  said 
land,  or  ill  some  way  disposing  of  it  for  Ht;ricul(ur- 
;il  piir|Hi>rs,  'i'liey  lliinli  thai  Die  |>iddic  inlcreht 
rannol  lie  belltr  promoted  tlian  by  appropriating  it 
to  the  UBC  de.tiijnaled  liy  llie  petitioin  r.  'Jliey  have, 
therefore,  submitted  l!ie  project  of  a  bdl,  wliich 
wliile  it  provides  for  llic  pay:iienl  lo  llie  Goverii- 
iiict.t  of  a  Slim  equal  to  llie  value  of  llio  land,  is  in- 
tended lo  ensure  the  accomplishiucnt  of  the  other 
iinportarit  objects  of  the  grant. 


KITCHEN  G.\KnEN-FOR  iMARCfl. 

Kvcry  thing  should  iioiv  he  forwanied  relative  lo 
the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  tiie  ground,  in 
liiiishing  all  principal  duii:;iiig,  digging,  trenching 
and  levelling  ridged  ground,  acconling  as  waited 
for  sowing  and  phiiiliiig,  which  should  now  be  com- 
riieiiced  in  all  the  principal  kitchen  garden  esculents 
for  llie  main  crops,  particularly  the  following  arti- 
cles: onions,  leeks,  carrots,  parsnips,  red  heel,  green 
heel,  white  beet,  spinach,  hltucc,  calihage,  savoys, 
cauliflower,  brocoli,  borecole,  cole-wort,  asparagus, 
beans,  peas,  kidney-beans,  turnips,  parsley,  celery, 
luriiip-cabbage,  tuinip-radishi  and  of  sallad,  and 
swecl  herbs,  cresses,  mustard,  rape,  radish,  nastur- 
tium, borage,  marigolds,  chervil,  thyme,  savory, 
marjoram,  coriander,  corn-sallad,  clary,  fennel,  an- 
gelica, dill,  and  some  others. 

For  successional,  and  first  some  early  crops,  sow 
in  hot  beds  cuciirn'Ders,  melons,  basil,  purslain,  cap- 
sicum, cauliflow  er,  coriander,  guords,  and  small  sal 
lading. 

Ureal  care  should  be  taken  that  their  seeds  are 
quite  fresh,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  for  want  of  which  many  are  disappointed  in 
their  principal  crops,  when  too  lite  to  sow  again. 
Likewise  to  have  the  best  varieties,  both  of  seeds 
and  plants,  of  the  respective  kinds,  which,  in  many 
piincipal  sorts,  is  also  a  very  malerial  considera- 
tion, particularly  at  this  season  fur  sowing  and 
planting  the  main  crops. 

When  you  sow  your  different  crops,  let  it  be  in 
dry  weather,  and  while  the  ground  is  fresh  dug, 
or  levelled  down,  or  when  it  will  admit  of  raking 
freely  without  clogging 

Cauliflower  plaiiis  that  have  stood  the  winter,  in 
frames  or  holders,  should  now  he  planted  out,  if 
the  weather  is  mild,  In  well  iU\,^  giound,  two  feel 
and  a  half  distant,  and  draw  earth  to  those  remain- 
ing under  the  glasses,  which  still  continue  over  the 
plants,  to  forward  them,  hut  prop  up  the  glasses 
about  three  inches  lo  admit  air,  i«.c.  Give  air  like- 
wise to  your  cuciiiiiher  and  melon  plants,  by  tilling 
the  glasses  behind,  one,  two,  or  three  finger's 
breadth,  in  proportion  lo  the  heat  of  the  bed  and 
temperature  of  the  weather.  Cover  the  glasses 
every  night  with  iiialu,  and  support  the  heat,  when 
you  find  it  declining,  liy  lining  the  sides  with  hot 
dung. 

Towards  Ihe  latter  end  of  the  month  plant  pota- 
toes, for  H  full  crop,  iu  Imlilish  good  ground,  some 
early  kind  for  a  forward  crop  in  summer,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  common  soils  for  the  general 
aiilumn  and  winter  crops.  The  most  proper  sort 
for  planting,  is  the  very  large  potatoes,  which  you 
must  cut  into  several  pieces,  having  one  or  more 
eyes  to  each  i  iitling.  I'l ml  them  either  by  dibble, 
or  in  deep  drills,  and  sink  them  about  four  or  five 
inches  in  the  earlh. 

Plant  your  main  crop  of  shalots  by  off-sets,  or 
the  small  or  full  roots,  act  in  beds  six  inches  apart. 

Sow  a  succcssional  and  full  crop  of  spinach  twice 
this  month,  of  the  round  leaf  kind,  in  an  open  situ- 
ation; or  it  may  be  sown  occasionally  between  rows 


of  beans,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  horse  radish,  ar- 
liehukes,  &.c. 

In  this  month  sow  a  small  or  moderate  crop  of 
Ihe  caily  J)ulrh  kind  of  lurnips  in  a  free  situation. 
Repeat  your  sowing  at  two  or  three  diflcrent  limes, 
in  order  to  have  a  regular  early  succession  to  draw 
in  May  and  .June. 

Jje  particularly  careful  lo  destroy,  either  by  hand 
or  hoe, all  the  weeds  in  their  early  growth, or  other- 
wise they  will  materially  injure  the  plants. 


THE  'IF.A  PL.\NT. 
It  has  been  doubled  whether  there  is  more  than 
one  variety  of  the  tea  plml.  Ur.  Abel  is  inclined 
to  believe  there  are  two,  but  that  either  will  yield 
both  the  black  and  green  teas,  according  to  Ihe 
mode  of  preparalion.  Dalrym[ilc  thinks  the  princi- 
pal dilference  between  the  black  and  green  is  the 
aye  of  the  leaf — the  latter  being  prepared  when  Ihe 
leaf  is  in  a  less  mature  stale,  and  while  it  contains 
a  (piaiitity  of  viscid,  and  to  a  cerlain  degree,  nar- 
cotic juice,  which  ^ives  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  hyson  teas.  Abel  remarks,  thai  leaves  slowly 
dried  will  retain  more  of  the  green  colour  than 
those  that  are  rapidly  dried.  The  g-ccen  tea  is  eare-i 
fully  dried  by  exposure  lo  the  open  air  in  the  shadel 
the  black  by  artificial  boat,  in  shallow  pans,  over  a{ 
charcoal  fire.  The  difference  of  latitude  in  vvhichi 
these  teas  are  cultivated  will  show  Ihe  difference,  wej 
think,  of  species.  The  green  tea  district  lies  be- 
tween the  iJOth  and  3 1st  degrees  north  latitude,  ant] 
the  black  tea  di.-tricl  between  the  27th  and  28lh 
degrees  north  latitude.  The  green  lea  met  with  in 
India  are  the  gunpowder,  with  a  leaf  rolled  quite 
round,  and  Ihe  lu/son,  the  leaf  of  which  is  small, 
closely  curled,  and  of  a  blucish  green  Of  the  black 
teas,  the  three  following  are  the  best:  Isl,  the  Poii- 
chong,  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  flavour,  not  often 
met  with  out  of  India  or  China  2d,  the  common 
Souchonii;  and  3d,  the  Bohca  tea,  called  in  China 
the  wuoe-cUa.  Tea  is  a  product  of  Japan.  The 
Chinese  use  only  Ihe  black  teas,  and  prepare  the 
others  for  exporlation.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
England  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  now  about 
'22,000,000  of  pounds  are  annually  consumed  there; 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  more  than  five  millions,  ami 
about  as  much  in  America.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  in  his 
Travels,  speaking  of  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  that 
"the  exhausted  traveller,  reduced  by  continued  fe- 
ver, and  worn  by  incessant  toil,  experiences  in  this 
infusion  the  most  cooling  and  balsamic  virtues;  the 
heat  of  his  blood  abates,  his  spirits  revive,  his 
parched  skin  relaxes,  and  his  strength  is  renovated." 
[  Washitx^ton,  Chronicle. 


(From  the  Massachusetts  Agrie.  Repository.) 
ON  IHE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  POPPY, 
For  the  purpose  of  producing  Opium. 
"Messrs.  Cowley  and  Staines,  of  Winslow,  Buck- 
inghamshire, have  cultivated  poppies  for  opium, 
with  such  success,  as  lo  induce  Ihe  belief,  that  this 
branch  of  agricullure  is  ol' mUioiml  imy/oi/rtiife,  and 
worthy  of  support.  In  the  year  1821  lliey  procured 
GO  lbs.  of  solid  opium,  eyual  to  Ihe  best  'J'aikey 
opium,  (qucre?)  from  ralher  less  than  four  acres 
and  ail  half  of  ground.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
February,  came  up  in  March,  and  after  proper  hoe- 
ing, setting  out,  Stc.  Ihe  opium  eiithering  commenc- 
ed at  Ihe  latter  end  of  July.  'I'he  criterion  for  ga- 
thering the  opium  was,  when  the  poppies,  having 
lost  their  petals,  were  covered  with  a  blueish  while 
mould.  (With  great  deference,  we  should  say  liial 
the  directions  ivould  have  been  mure  clear,  if  lluv 
had  slated  Ihe  size  of  the  capsules  or  seed  vessels 
when  the  gathering  began]  'J'hey  arc  then  scari 
fied,[or  scratched  with  a  pin  or  knife,  Ei>]  and  Ihe 
bead  left  lill  Ihe  juice  is  coagulated,  about  two 
hours,  when  it  is  removed,  and  new  incisions  made. 
Opium  is  produced  until  Ihe  third  and  fourth  inci- 


sions, and  in  some  instances  till  the  tenlh.     Ninety- 
seven  pounds  were  procured  at  an  expense  of  (one 
hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,)  and  this  beinK  dried 
ill  the  sun,  yielded  above  sixty  pounds  of  opium. — 
■J  he   heads   of  the   poppies   were  then   allowed   to 
dry,  an<i   were  threshed,  and   the  seeds,  if  was  (■■ 
peeled,   as     they*  weighed     1300    pounds,    wo„. 
f.ioduce  sevculy  one  gallons  of  oil.     'Ihe  oil  c.ik 
was  given  to  catllc  and  pigs  with  great  advantage. 

r.EMAl'.k'S. 

If  the  cultiration  of  the  poppy  for  opium  can  be 
considered  as  an  object  of  national  importance  in 
Great  Britain,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  it  niu-l 
lie  so  here.  Our  climate  is  much  better  adapted  to 
iliis  plant.  Sown  in  May,  its  capsules  are  fit  to 
use  in  July.  They  are  larger  and  finer  than  in 
I^ngland.  The  variety  from  which  the  Turkey 
')[iiuin  is  obtained  is  the  large  single  white  poppy, 
i'hc  capsules  are  of  the  size  of  a  large  pigeon's 
i„'g.  When  llicy  have  obtained  their  greatest  size, 
jue  capsule  is  to  be  slit  with  a  pin,  or  sharp  pen- 
l.nife;  from  the  wound  issues  a  milky  kind  of  juice 
which  in  two  hours  thickens,  and  should  then  be 
lollectcd  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun.  In  rais- 
i  ig  it  on  a  great  scale,  the  poppies  should  be  sown 
ii;  rows  or  beds,  so  as  to  permit  Ihe  collectors  of 
llie  opium  to  jiass  belween  them. 

We  have  no  expectation  that  such  extensive  ex- 
[Hriments  will  be  made  in  our  country,  but  many 
curious  persons  may  be  disposed  to  raise  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  each.  'J'he  remarks  which  have  been 
niade  are  the  result  of  personal  observation.    J.  L. 

ISXTEnsrAK  ZnXFKOVISXISEZVT. 


Mr..  Skinner: 

In  my  last  communication  on  this  subject,  pub- 
lished in  the  Farmer  of  the  23d  ult ,  I  endeavoured 
lo  show  that  the  relative  price  of  land  was  the  ope- 
rative eausc  most  inlluenlial  in  driving  Ihe  surplus 
population  of  the  Atlanlic  slope  into  the  Central 
basin  of  the  United  Slates.  It  is  now  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  daily,  that  the  public  lands 
held  in  common  by  the  slates,  must  become  a  very 
serious  object  of  contention,  or  that  some  more  effi- 
cacious plan,  to  secure  mutual  benefit,  must  be  dc 
vised  and  adopted. 

in  a  recent  debate  in  the  United  Stales' House  of 
Representatives,  as  reported  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, on  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Weems,  to 
appropriate  part  of  the  public  lands  for  purposes  of 
education,  8;.c.,  Mr.  Joseph  Duncan,  of  Illinois  said: 
"He  hoped  that,  if  any  division  of  those  lands  was 
to  be  made,  it  would  be  made  with  a  strict  regard 
to  all  the  slates,  without  distinction,  and  thai  surb 
division  ought  to  lake  place,  lo  benefit  posterity  as 
well  as  the  present  age,  and  accordiug  lo  the  extent 
of  territory,  and  not  according  lo  the  population  of 
each  state;  for  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  tr/ier«  the 
population  of  this  country  would  be  found  the 
greatest  a  few  years  hence."* 

Not  from  any  vain  linpe  of  deciding  a  problem, 
for  the  solution  of  which  an  unattainable  insight 
into  futurity  would  be.  requisite,  bul  as  the  subject 
is  relevanl  to  lliat  on  which  1  have  already  attempt- 
ed a  discussion,  I  have  constructed  the  subjoined 
tables,  showing  Ihe  ratio  of  increase  of  the  United 
Slates  aggregately,  and  individually  as  states  and 
territories,  in  the  period  of  thirty  years,  from  1790 
to  18  JO. 

With  a  view,  however,  to  render  the  tabulnr 
mode  of  reasoning  more  forcible,  as  applied  to  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States,  I  have  subdivided 
the  whole  extent  into  three  sections:  first,  the  north- 
eastern, from  Maryland  inclusive;  2d,  Ihe  southern 
.'\llantic,  from  Virginia  inclusive;  and  3d,  Ihe  entire 
Central  basin. 
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Nu.  I. — Table  of  tlic  Kado  of  lncreH.«c  in  h  |>iTiaiJ  «(  iiiitly  yrars,  (Voiii  I7UU  tu  l8iU,  incluMte,  of  liio 

Norlli  K;is(iTn  Jjlliitrs  of  tlio  I'lijlcil  !Sla(v8. 


States  and   Territo- 

rict. 

Porui.ATios 

ll:ilio,  or  llie  u»^- 
iii(ril:illon  of  each 

Kxtcnt  in  square 
miles. 

I'opululioii  to  the 
square  mile. 

IT.IO. 

ISJO. 

yciirs. 

18J0. 

Maine. 

90.540 

297,339 

307 

32,194 

9  210 

New  IlampsbU'e, 

141.885 

241.155 

170 

8.700 

27  7-10 

Vermont, 

85,fi.S9 

23.'),764 

275 

9,380 

20  6-10 

Ma,-.SHiliusclls, 

S78.7S7 

523,287 

138 

7,335 

71  3-10 

Uhode  IsUinil, 

68,8'5 

83.059 

120 

1,200 

69  2  10 

Conneclirul, 

2.17,!"46 

275,248 

IIU 

5.050 

54  5- 10 

New  York, 

340,120 

1,372,912 

400 

40,500 

29  i 

New  Jersey, 

184.1.^9 

277,575 

LSO 

7,870 

271 

)Viin«ylvania, 

4.^4. .S73 

1,019,458 

24IJ 

47,000 

22  3-10 

Delaware, 

5'.l,0!t4 

72,7-i:i 

123 

2,1  no 

34  0-10 

Maijlanil, 

319,7-28 

407,350 

127 

10,000 

40  7-10 

2.340,976 

4.630,297 

206 

177,329 

26  9-10 

No.  11. — Table  of  a  Ratio  of  Increase  in  a  pericd  of  thirty  years,  from  1790  to   1820,  of  tlie  South 
Western  Atlantic  Slads  of  the  United  States. 


btates   and  Territo-] 
ries.  |- 


POPUI.VTIU.V. 


H'JO. 


is.-o. 


i;alio,  or  the  aug-| 

au'iilationof cachExtenl  in  square 

1110  persons  in_30  miles. 

vf;ir«. 


Virginia, 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Florida. 


.\dd  Dist.  Columh 


747,610 

393,751 

240,073 

82,543 

5,000? 


1,065,860 

633,897 

501,154 

3  10,989 

10,000 


1,468,982 


I 


2,556,406 
33,039 


2,599,445 


142 
162 

203 
400 
200 


66,000 
50.000 
33,000 
6 1 ,000 
54,000 


174  7-10 


264,000 
100 


264,100 


Population  to  the 
square  mile. 

1320, 


16  1-7 
12  3-4 
15  1-5 

5  0  10 

0  54-100 


9  8  10 


No.  III. — Summary  Table  of  the  General  lialioof  Increase  of  the  Population  of  the  Atlantic  States  of 
the  United  Slates,  in  the  period  of  30  years  from  1790  to  1820 


Sections. 


North  Eastern, 
South  Western, 


Aggregate, 


POPFLATION. 


nso. 


I'^JO. 


2.346,976     i        4.830,297 
1,408,932     ,         2,589,445 


3,815.859 


7,425,742 


ttatio,  or  the  aug- 
mentation of each 
100  persons  in  30 
years. 


203 
174  7-10 


193 


Extent  in  square 
miles. 


Population  to  the 
square  mile. 

1820. 


177,3-29 
264,100 


441,429 


20  9-10 
9  8-10 

16  7-10  nearly 


No.  IV. — Table  of  the  Ratio  of  Increase  or  augmentation  on  each  100  persons,  in  a  period  of  30  years, 
from  1790  to  1820;  of  the  Central  and  South  Western  Slates  and  Territories  of  the  United  Slates. 


States  and  Territo- 
ries. 


PoPCLiTlON. 

1790.  I8i0. 


Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Michigan, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Missouri, 

Tennessee, 

Arkansas, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Alabama, 


73,677 


66,791 


140,468 


561,317 

581,434 

8,896 

55,311 
147,198 

66,586 
422,813 

14,273 

75,448 
153,407 
I43,000j 


2,232,683 


Ratio  of  increase, 
or  the  augmenta- Extent  in  square 
tion  of  each   100  miles, 

persons  in  SOj'rs. 


765 


2,496 


37,680 
39,000 
34,000 
58,900 
34,000 
66,000 
40,000 
121.000 
45,760 
48,220 
51,770 


1,589 


576,330 


Population  to  the 
square   mile. 

1820. 

15 
15 

26-100  nearly 

1  nearly 

4  1-3 

1  nearly 
104 
12-100  nearly 

1  65  100 

3  nearly 

21 


3  88-100 


No.  V. — Summary  Table  of  the  Ratio  of  Increase,  or  augmentation  on  each  100  persons  in  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  Slates,  in  the  period  of  thirty  years,  from  1790  to  1820. 


POPDI 

.*TION. 

Ratio  of  increase, 
or  the  augmenta- 
tion of  each  100 
persons  in  SOy'rs. 

Lxtent  in  square 
miles. 

Population  tu  the 
square  mile. 

1790. 

1820. 

1820. 

Atlantic  Section, 
Central  Basin, 

3,815,858 
140,468 

7,425,742 

2,232,683 

193 

1,589 

441,429 
576,330 

10  7  10 

3  89-100 

3,956,326 

9,658,425 

344 

1,017,759 

94  nearly 

The  preceding  t.ililen  have  been  roiitlructed  with 
all  the  care  I  aiu  cip.iblc  of,  and  arc  drawn  ai  fa 
vour,ihle  lo  the  Ail.inlic  Ktatea  as  the  dut.i  would 
ailniil,  and  yet,  wjj.it  a  leMOii  do  Ihcy  prc'i  nt.  In 
the  clenk'Mts  from  which  the  tallies  were  funned, 
Ihc  population  ol  L<>iii!,i,inu  and  Florida,  as  it  eluud 
in  1790,  are  taken  into  the  account,  uud  the  iiuiii 
her  of  iuhabilant.i  then  supposed  to  be  residiiil  in 
those  two  provinces  psliinalcd  at  35,000;  of  whorii 
5,000  were  allowed  to  Florida  and  30,000  lo  Lou- 
isiana, liy  Ibcsc  means  the  whole  population  of 
what  is  now  the  United  Slates  is  represcnlid  at 
Ihc  cxtreines  of  llic  period  of  tliiily  ycar^,  from 
1790  to  13-20. 

Wo  find  that  the  entire  mass  o(  inhabitants  aug- 
nienlcil  in  a  ratio  of  244,  very  nearly;  or,  for  eve- 
ry 100  persons  nt  the  beginning  of  the  period,  there 
were  244  at  its  teriiiination.  If  such  ratio  of  in- 
crease is  continued  lhrou,;li  a  second  equal  period, 
there  will  be  n<Mrly  24  niillions  of  people  in  the 
Uniied  Slates  in  ls50.  At  this  epoch,  February, 
i82:),  the  actual  number  is  within  a  small  fraction 
of  13  millions.  It  would  not,  it  is  probable,  be  far 
from  correct  to  allow  ten  millions  lo  the  Allautic 
and  thiec  millions  lo  the  Central  stales. 

Should  the  AlLnilic  states  increase  on  a  ratio  of 
193,  they  will  c.)iil„in  in  1850,  wiihin  a  small  frac- 
tion of  14  miiliun>.,  leaving  ten  millions  lo  Ihe  Cen- 
tral basin;  but  !'ij':h  an  allowaoce  is  much  too  fa- 
vourable to  Ihe  former  great  section,  and  particu- 
larly fco,  as  in  rralily  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Vjj  ;;inia,  and  Norlli  Carolina  are  in 
the  latter  section.  Combining,  therefore,  all  Ihe 
elements,  it  is  no  risk  to  pronounce,  that  unless 
some  intcrroeiiiute  change  influences  emigration, 
that  the  preponderance  of  populatioo  in  the  Unite<l 
States  after  1850,  will  be  in  the  Central  basin:  and 
proceeding  on  that  assumption,  let  us  see  the  rela- 
tive density. 

In  regard  lo  surface,  with  all  the  protrusions  of 
the  Alla!itic  slates  westward,  and  rejecting  the  wide- 
spread regions  of  Missouri,  still,  the  already  orga 
nized  stales  and  territories  of  the  Central  basin,  ex- 
ceed in  area  the  Atlantic  section  by  about  one- 
fourth.  Taking  the  extent  in  table  5lh,and  giving 
12  millions  to  each  in  1850,  Ihe  Atlantic  section 
will  have  a  distrihutive  po|)ulalion  of  27  lo  the 
square  mile,  and  the  Central  not  quite  21,  on  an 
equal  superfices. 

The  preceding  analysis  has  been  rigidly  con- 
ducted on  mathematical  pri.-iciples;  but  there  are 
other  clcnienls  to  be  drawn  from  political  history, 
which  cannot  be  rejected  in  such  an  investigation. 
In  my  former  number  on  this  subject,  the  relative 
[irice  of  land  was  stated,  and  shown  to  be  the  great 
cause  of  removing  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation westward,  I  have  now  given  the  data  neces- 
sary lo  establish  Ihe  proposition,  that  there  was  a 
strong  tendency  in  Ihe  Uiiited  Stales  to  a  centre- 
petal  augmentalion  of  power.  To  the  (>eopie  of 
the  Atlantic  stales,  this  inevitable  revolution  must 
have  something  not  very  pleasing  in  it:,  aspect;  but 
like  all  other  irresistible  phenomena,  our  business 
is  to  use  every  prudent  preeaulion  in  our  power  to 
render  Ihe  change  beneficial  to  the  Union. 

In  all  its  parts,  even  in  Ihe  north-eastern  slates, 
where  Ihe  existing  population  is  most  dense,  Ihe 
Unileil  Slates  are  only  commencing  to  be  peopled. 
In  my  View  of  Ihe  United  Stales,  including  only 
Ihe  really  inhabited  part,  Ihe  distributive  population 
is  slated  at  22  to  the  squire  mile;  but  including  the 
entire  superfices  embraced  by  Ihe  organized  stairs 
and  territories,  we  find  only  9.i   to  the  square  mile. 

Estimating  the  organized  part  at  one  million  of 
square  miles  in  round  numbers,  and  supposing  il 
[leopled  equal  lo  Massachusetts,  would  jirjd  a  grand 
total  of  seventy-one  millions  three  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  or  if  equal  to  the  British  islands 
in  Europe,  one  hundred  and  twenly-Cve  millions 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 
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Acrordins  lo  llie  estimates  in  my  Geo;;rHplii(al 
r)ii;lionarj'  and  View,  the  population  oT  (lie  Unllfil 
Staled  will  exceed  seventy-one  millions  in  l8S4.and 
(well  to  125.788,914  in  1903         VVM    DAKUY. 


XiAX>IES<  DEFAKTMENT. 

The  followinsr  beaiilirul  lines  are  on  a  monument 
of  Sleeping  Cliildren  by  Chantry. 
If  cherubs  slumber,  such  is  their  repose, 

So  motionless,  so  beautiful  they  lie; 
While  o'er  their  forms,  a  solten'd  splenftor  glows. 

And  round  Ihcir  couch,  celestial  breezes  sigh. 

And  such  the  rest  of  Eve  in  Eden's  bower, 

Her  while  bower  beaming  in  the  mooii-lii;ht  ray. 

Calm  she  reclined,  as  some  night-closiiig  (lower 
To  rise  more  radiant  at  the  break  of  day. 

And  such  our  sleep  in  happy  childhood,  ere 
Thougbt,  like  a  giant  from  the  rest,  awoke 

To  bind  the  bounding  heart,  and  fasten  there 
His  iron  fetters  and  his  heavy  yoke. 

Thus  as  I  gazed  on  that  fair  fashion'd  child 
Breathing  the  homage  of  the  heart  alone; 

In  dreams  of  early  blessedness  beguil'd, 
A  silent  captive  at  the  sleeper's  throne; 

Young  mothers  came,  confessing  with  a  kiss. 
The  babe,  the  image  of  their  first  born  love; 

Or  wept  for  one  "more  beautiful  than  this," 
Gone  from  its  cradle  to  its  rest  above. 

Blithe  children  stopp'd   their   laugh;   they  would  not 
rouse 

The  gentle  baby  from  its  slumber  deep; 
While  lofty  eyes,  and  high  unbending  brows, 

Long'd  for  the  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep. 


MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 

A  few  evenings  since  I  visited  a  spot  of  all  others, 
to  roe,  the  most  calculated  to  embody  melanehuly 
feelings — The  Giave  of  my  Mother.  Invited  by  the 
pleasantness  of  the  evening,  I  abandoned  a  circle 
of  gay  companions  and  sauntered,  unconscious  of 
the  (•ilent  solemnity  which  reigned  wllhin  the  cem- 
dry  of  death,  to  liis  silent  abode.  The  moon  was 
up,  and  shone  with  unusual  brightness,  floating 
along  through  the  azure  air — "She  seemed  an  island 
of  the  ble.si."  rs'e»er  did  I  gaze  upon  her  yellow 
face  with  so  deep  an  interest  before. 

How  oHen,  I  thought,  in  childhood's  gay  hour 
have  I  seen  her  rise  in  the  same  manner.  I  then 
was  happy,  and  her  light  was  blessed,  as  it  enabled 
nic  to  pursue,  with  greater  safety  and  pleasure,  my 
youlhlul  sports.  She  was  not  altered;  the  same  mys 
tetious  shailes  that  created  wonder  in  my  juvenile 
mind  alill  remained.  Yiars  had  not  dinmied  her 
tpleiidour,  nor  decay  spread  her  powers  upon  her 
disk.  Through  the  pathless  fields  of  light  she  pur- 
sued her  way,  the  same  unwearied  orb. 

Stainless  was  the  sky  she  waudercil  in;  her  ray 
was  steady  and  unusually  pure,  it  fell  upon  the 
while  marble  dmiies  around  me,  wilh  a  soflened 
brilliancy  superlatively  beaiitilul.  The  names  writ- 
ten on  many  of  these  memorials  of  fiiendsliip  were 
legible  lo  the  eye;  there  were  many  whom  I  reiiiem- 
bcred  in  life— they  had  moved  in  sph  nilid  cirrles, 
and  were  counted  among  the  weallliy  and  great — 
the  stamina  of  life  were  unfolding  lo  them  with 
bright  promises  of  happiness  and  conliiiiiance  of 
life.  But  death,  unwelcome  and  iinlhouglit  of,  pre- 
sented lo  them  the  mandate  of  his  power — plead- 
ings were  in  vain,  lliey  were  Lurried  lo  his  chamber, 
and  laid  on  a  mournful  silent  soil  wilh  the  humble. 
Rut  who  in  such  an  assemblage  as  this  could  be 
called  greal?  What  is  there  tiial  can  survive  the 
impress  ol  dcalhi' 

Over  the  relic  of  my  beloved  mother  no  memori- 
al stood;  the  grass  grew  in  rank  luxuriance  upon  it, 
and  a  lilile  flower,  which  often  twines  December's 
arms,  peeped  from  beneath  the  dark  verdure,  and 
Hatted  its  sweetnesi  in  the   evening  air.     1  could 


have  wi-hed  it  lo  have  bloomed  there  forever,  so 
piire  did  its  vestal  blossom  appear — its  lonely  situa 
tijn  seemed  emblematic  of  my  own — like  it,  I  stood 
unconnected  on  Ibis  vast  theatre  of  human  life — 
and  like  it,  soon  must  die.  [Casket. 


SPOKTIIffa  CIjIO. 


BLOOD  HORSES. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentltman  of  Virginia  to 
the  Editor. 
"I  have  been  truly  gratified  to  see,  that  the  true 
spirit  of  raising  blooded  horses,  is  not  only  pervad- 
ing this  stale,  but  has  extended  itself  to  many  of  our 
sister  stales  In  a  pre-eminent  degree.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  it  may  redound  to  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  Virginia;  it  a|ipears  lo  me,  to  have  pro- 
duced a  monstrous  and  intolerable  drain  upon  our 
slock.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance.  A  Mr-  Sam- 
uel Davenport  oi  Kentucky,  has  recently  visited  us, 
upon  an  occasion  of  Itiis  sort,  and  purchased  at  fair 
prices  some  live  or  six  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
horses  anil  7nares,  and  carried  them  oB'  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lexington  and  Danville,  of  that  State: 
among  them  was  the  celebrated  little  race  horse 
Trwnpalur,  who  in  all  bis  hardly  contested  races 
has  only  been  beaten  by  two  nags,  the  celebrated 
running  mares  .Ariel  and  Hully  Hope.  1  have  no 
doubt  Irom  his  unequalled  performances  and  blood, 
that  he  will  give  rise,  although  a  lilile  under  size  to 
some  of  the  finest  stock  ever  raised  in  that  country. 
Trumjialer  was  gotten  by  the  noted  running  horse 
Sir  Solomon,  (he  by  the  imported  Tickle  Toby,; 
his  dam  by  the  imported  horse  Whip,  out  Colonel 
Homes'  imported  mare  Trvmpetta  by  Bedford.  Mr. 
Davenport  also  purchased  of  Mr.  Win.  R.  Johnson, 
his  celebrated  race  colt  Snow-Slorm,  a  first  rate 
racer,  and  one  of  our  best  bred  horses.  He  was 
only  beaten  once  and  that  when  out  of  order,  by  the 
aforesaid  Sally  Hope.  SnowStorm  was  gotten  by 
the  famous  horse  Contention,  his  dam  (the  dam  of 
Aratur,  Star  and  others)  hy  the  imported  horse  Sir 
Harry,  giandam  by  the  imported  horse  Saltram,  g. 
grandam  by  W'ildair,  Fallow,  Varopier,  Sic.  Snow- 
Slorm  is  obliged  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
Slate  he  is  gone  to.  He  also  purchased  one  of  the 
finest  colts  ever  raiscil  in  this  stale,  called  Side  Ha- 
met,  a  fine  brown,  and  gotten  by  the  noted  horse 
Virginian,  (he  by  Sir  Archie,  so  well  known  as  the 
best  slallicn  ever  in  this  country,)  his  dam  was  also 
by  Sir  Ar;-.liie,  out  of  the  best  Arabian  mare  of  the 
two,  sent  to  Mr.  Jefl'erson,  whilst  president  of  the 
United  Stales,  by  the  Dey  of  Tunis;  and  was  sold 
by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Slates,  to  Mr. 
iiushrod  Washington  and  John  W.  Epps  &  Co. 
1  he  hislory  of  which  horses  I  suppose  you  have 
been  long  since  well  acquainted  with;  and  given  in 
your  most  useful  paper.  1  have  been  thus  tedious 
and  particular,  because  I  had  expected  you  nuuhl 
choose  lo  give  the  full  pedigrees;  if  indeed,  you 
should  conclude  it,  lo  be  a  circumstance  worthy  a 
place  in  your  paper:  it  surely  goes  to  prove  thai 
great  interest  is  about  to  pervade  Kentucky,  hIucIi 
state  will  be  second  if  not  first  in  their  olock  ere 
long.  

HAWKING. 

It  has  heen  long  known  that  Sir  John  Sebright  is 
one  of  the  most  expert  men  going  in  the  Fancy. 
He  possesses  wonderful  skill  in  taming  wild  animals, 
and  inslrurling  domestic  ones.  'I'be  woik  is  really 
aiiiiisiiig,  and  we  have  read  it  with  ple.nure. 

The  art  of  reclaiming  the  hawk  is  fust  taught, 
the  process  of  which  is  curious;  and  the  following 
is  the  most   amusing  exerliun  of  the  skill  imparled. 

MAGPIE    IIAWKINU. 

'■Magpies  may  be  Mown  with  cyesi  slight  falcons, 
and  adurd  excellent  sport. 


"A  down  or  common,  where  low  trees  or  Ibcrn- 
biishes  are  dispersed  at  the  distance  of  ah.  .f  30  lo 
50  yards  apart,  is  the  place  best  calculateU  .'or  tbii 
diver.-.ion. 

"When  a  magpie  is  seen  at  a  distance,  a  havfk  i« 
immediately  to  be  cast  off.  The  magpie  will  t.ito 
refuge  in  a  bush  the  moment  that  he  see«  the  f;il- 
con,  and  will  remain  there  until  the  falconer  arrives, 
with  the  hawk  waiting  on  in  liie  air.  Ths  migpi» 
is  lo  be  driven  from  his  retreat,  and  the  hawlc,  if  at 
a  good  pilch,  will  stoop  at  him  as  he  passes  to  an- 
other bush,  from  whence  he  is  to  be  driven  in  ths 
same  way,  another  hawk  having  been  previously  ra>t 
oft',  so  that  one  or  the  other  may  always  be  so  situat- 
ed as  to  attack  him  to  advantage. 

"The  second  hawk  is  necessary,  for  the  m%?pi* 
shil'is  wilh  great  cunning  and  dexterity  to  avoid  tba 
stoop;  and  when  hard  pressed,  owing  lo  the  bushes 
being  rather  far  apart,  will  pass  under  the  bellies  of 
the  horses,  flutter  along  a  cart  rut,  and  avail  him- 
self of  every  little  inequality  of  the  ground  in  or- 
der lo  escape. 

"Four  or  five  assistants,  besides  the  falconar 
(who  should  attend  solely  to  his  hawks),  are  requi- 
red for  this  sport.  They  should  be  well  mounted, 
and  provided  with  whips;  for  the  magpie  cannot  ba 
driven  from  a  bush  by  a  stick,  but  the  crack  of  a 
whip  will  force  him  to  leave  it,  even  when  he  is  so 
tired  as  hardly  able  to  fly.  Nolhing  can  be  mora 
animating  than  this  sport;  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  far 
superior  to  every  other  kind  of  hawking.  The  ol)- 
jecl  of  the  chase  is  fully  a  match  for  its  pursuers — a 
requisite  absolutely  necessary  to  give  an  interest  to 
any  sport  of  this  kind;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  full  employment  to  the  company,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  partridge  hawking. 

"The  magpie  will  always  endeavour  to  make  bis 
way  to  some  strong  cover;  care  therefore,  must  ba 
taken  to  counteract  him,  and  to  drive  him  to  that 
part  of  the  ground  where  the  bushes  are  farthest 
from  each  other.  It  is  not  easy  to  fake  a  magpie 
in  a  hedge.  Some  of  the  horsemen  must  be  on  each 
side  of  it;  some  must  ride  behind,  and  some  before; 
for,  unless  compelled  !o  rise,  by  being  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  he  will  flutter  along  the  hedge,  so  as  t* 
shelter  himself  from  the  stoop  of  the  falcon.  Ma- 
ny requisites  are  necessary  to  afford  this  sport  ia 
perfection — a  favourable  country,  good  hawks,  and 
able  assistants." 

The  following  is  a  very  remarkable  discorery,  if 
founded  on  fact: — 

"Slight  falcons  take  up  their  abode  every  year, 
from  October  or  November,  unlil  the  spring,  upon 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  upon  other  churches  in 
Ihe  metropolis:  this  is  well  known  lo  the  London 
pigeon-faneiers,  from  the  great  havoc  they  make  io 
their  flight"  [Engrsh  paper. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

As  many  of  our  readers,  may  wish  lo  preserra 
Ihe  simple  oflicial  record,  of  the  result  of  the  late 
election,  for  futiiie  reference,  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing slatcnieikt. 

CONGRESS— Fefc   II. 

Counf ing'  oofcs  for  presiilent  anit  vice  preiidtnt. 

It  being  now  \i  o'clock,  the  Si-eakkk  announced 
Ihe  special  order  of  the  day,  whiih  was  Ihe  open- 
ing anil  coiinling  of  Ihe  voles  for  president  aod 
vice  president  of  the  United  Slates. 

Whereupon, 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  moved  that  the  clerk  announce 
to  the  senate  that  Ihe  house  was  ready,  on  its  part, 
lo  proceed  lo  that  duly. 

The  motion  being  agreed  to — 

The  clerk  lell  the  house,  and  seals  having  been 
prepared  for  the  senate  io  the  vacant  space  in  froBl 
of  the  clerk's  table. 
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riiey  joon  slier  cnlored  llie  li.ill,  iMlli  llic  vice 
president  at  llieir  licail,  preceded  by  Ibe  secretary 
and  sergrantatarms  ol  the  senate,  and  were  re- 
ceived at  tin  door  and  conducted  to  their  seals  by 
the  •erpeantalatnis  ol  Ihc  house  ol"  rcpresentallves, 
the  meiubcrs  being  uncovered,  and  risin|{  in  (beii 
places. 

When  llie  senators  had  taken  Ihc  seats  assifcned 
them,  and  Ihc  vice  prcsideiil  had  sealed  hiniscir  at 
the  n^lil  hand  of  Ihe  !.peaker. 

The  teller)  »iz;  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  Mr: 
TiZKwcLi.,  and,  on  Ihc  part  of  the  house,  Messrs. 
P  F.  ntRBouR  and  V\.nrknssei,.ier  look  Ibcir  pla- 
ce* at  Ihe  clerk's  table. 

The  vice  president  then,  having  before  him  the 
packets  received,  one  copy  by  express,  and  one 
through  the  post  oflice,  from  the  several  states, 
took  up  those  from  Ihe  stale  of  Maine,  and  an- 
■ouncing  to  the  senators  and  rcprcsentalivcs  that 
those  packets  had  been  certified,  by  the  delegation 
from  Maine,  to  contain  the  votes  of  that  state  for 
president  and  vice  president,  proceeded  to  break  the 
■eals,  and  then  handed  over  Ihe  packets  to  (be  tel- 
lers, who  opened  and  read  Ihem  at  length. 

The  sanie  process  was  repealed,  until  all  the 
packets  bad  been  opened  and  read;  when, 

Mr.  Ti2EWELL,  retiring  to  some  distance  from 
tbe  chair,  read  the  following  report: 
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For  Vice  President. 
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Tbe  result  of  the  election  was  then  again  read  by 
tbe  Tice  president,  who,  thereupon,  saiil: 
I  therefore  declare,  that  Ahsbbw  Jacksob  isdul; 


'IicIimI  president  of  till-  I  iiilril  Males  Im  luiir  ye.ir-, 
from  llie  fuutlli  d.iy  of  March  ne\l,  and  John  C. 
C'ai.houn  is  duly  elected  vice  jiresident  fur  the  same 
period. 

The  senate  then  retired. 

At  Ihe  annunciation  of  Ihe  result  of  the  election, 
a  clapping  lnok  place  in  Ihe  gallcrv  of  llic  hiiuse: 
"licroupon,  the  (>pEAKeR  ininiedi.ilely  ordered  Ihe 
sertieanlat  arms  lo  clear  Ihc  gallery. 

before  Ihe  process  of  cicarmg  the  galleries  had 
been  conipleli-d, 

Mr.  Ha.mii.ton  rose  to  make  a  molion  lo  the 
house;  whereupon, 

Mr.  Storrs  said,  that  he  rose  to  submit  whether 
Ihe  house  would  proceed  with  any  business  whate- 
ver, until  Ihe  order  of  the  chair  for  clearing  Ihe  gal- 
leries was  enforced. 

The  Speaker  thereupon  repeated  Ihe  order,  and 
Ihose  who  lingered  were  ordered  out  by  the  ser- 
geant, and  immediately  retired. 

Mr.  Hamilton  tbcn  moved  tbe  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  on  Ihe 
part  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
Slates,  to  notify  Andrew  Jackson  of  his  election  lo 
the  office  of  president  of  the  United  Slates  for  Ihe 
ensuing  terra  of  four  years;  and  that  the  speaker 
of  this  house  cause  a  similar  notice  to  be  given  to 
.John  C.  Calhoun,  of  his  election  to  the  oIKce  of 
vice  president  of  the  United  Slates,  for  the  same 
term. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  preferred  the  appointment  of 
a  joint  committee  of  both  houses. 

A  desultory  conversation  ensued,  and  precedents 
were  referred  to  for  the  election  of  former  presi- 
dents.    But, 

Mr.  Taylor  having  reminded  the  house  that  Ihe 
;ame  committee  who  had  been  appointed  to  desig- 
nate the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  counting  of  Ihe 
ballots,  had  also  been  assigned  Ihe  duly  of  pointing 
out  the  mode  in  which  the  result  of  Ihe  election 
should  be  notified  to  the  successful  candidates,  and 
had  not  yet  performed  the  latter  part  of  their  duly. 

Mr.  Hamilton  withdrew  bis  motion;  and,  there- 
upon, 

The  house  adjourned. 


^^^  ^j^)^m]^w,i 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February  27,  1829. 


t^  Blood  Horses  in  the  West. — The  spirit  of 
improvement  in  horses  is  certainly  abroad  in  the 
west.  One  of  our  correspondents,  (see  Sporting 
Olio,)  states,  that  one  gentleman  has  recently  visited 
Virginia  and  purchased  five  or  six  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  horses  and  mares,  and  carried  them  lo  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lexington  and  Danville,  Ken- 
lucky.  Another  gentleman  of  extensive  informa- 
tion and  correct  observation,  some  lime  since  re- 
marked, in  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  that  there  are 
more  fine  bred  horses  and  brood  mares  in  'I'ennessee 
at  this  lime,  than  there  are  in  Virginia,  where  they 
have  been  raising  fine  bred  horses  fur  the  turf  for 
Ihe  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  It  is  a  fact,  con- 
tinues our  correspondent  last  alluded  lo,  that  almost 
every  fine  bred  horse,  and  particularly  all  the  fine 
bred  colls,  as  soon  as  they  distinguish  themselves 
on  the  southern  turf,  are  imincdialely  (lurchased  up 
by  some  public  spirited  individual  of  the  west,  and 
carried  off  to  improve  their  slock  of  horses. 


iCT"  The  Winter. — It  seems  to  be  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  Ihe  present,  so  far,  has  been  the  most 
severe  winter  ever  experienced  in  Baltimore.  The 
month  of  December  was  remarkable  for  its  mildness 
and  clear  sky.  We  had  lillle  rain,  scarcely  any 
snow,  aud  ver/  btlle  frost     boon  after  tbe  com- 


meiicemint  of  January,  huwevrr,  Ihe  winter  weath- 
er set  in  and  has  continued,  with  but  very  brief  and 
partial  intervals  of  mildness,  to  the  present  lime.  It 
ts  believed  that  more  snow  has  fallen  this  winter 
than  during  Ihc  ten  previous  winlert  toc'-lhfr.  Hut 
the  storm  which  niinnienred  on  Thur«il.iy  nichi  laitl 
and  continued  till  Friday  niglit,  was  williuut  a  par- 
allel in  Ibis  hilitude,  both  for  its  extreme  coldnesi, 
and  the  quantity  of  snow  that  fell.  The  wind  wat 
very  high  and  furious,  and  the  storm,  altogether, 
formed  a  fair  specimen  of  a  winter's  day  in  tbo 
northern  regions. 

The  winter  has  also  been  uncommonly  aevere  in 
Ihe  north,  and  in  fact  in  all  parts  of  Ihe  rounlry— 
even  a  :Missouri  p;iper,  now  before  us,  complains  of 
its  unusual  severity.  The  North  River  was  sleiiih- 
(ible  from  the  Highlands  lo  Troy,  a  distance  of  a 
buiidred  miles— a  circiinislancc  very  uncommon. 
'I'lie  immediate  elfectsof  this  hard  winter  upon  tho 
poor,  are  most  alllieling.  Al  all  limes  unprepared 
for  this  inclement  season,  and  depending  upon  ilailjr 
labour  for  daily  sustenance  and  protection  from 
cold,  their  sufferings  in  winter  are  always  great. — 
But  this  winter,  when  their  usual  sources  of  suste- 
nance are  cut  off,  there  being  lillle  employment  for 
any  of  them,  their  distress  is  in<tescrihahle.  It  \i 
gratifying,  however,  to  observe,  that  those  in  moro 
comfortable  circumstances,  have  contributed  freely 
lo  Ihe  melioration  of  their  condition,  by  private  and 
public  collections,  by  committees,  and  in  Ihe  church- 
es. On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  wind  changed  lo  tha 
south;  on  Wednesday  we  had  a  considerable  fall  of 
rain,  and  at  the  close  of  our  paper  winter  appeared 
to  be  breaking  up. 

It  is  considered,  that  Ihe  severities  of  tbe  winter 
will  be  amply  compensated  in  the  abundance  of 
fruit  and  crops  next  summer,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  natural  consequences  of  such  a  season. 


O  Great  Ox.— One  of  the  largest  animals  of 
Ihe  01  kind  we  ever  saw,  arrived  in  this  City  on 
Monday  last.  He  was  raised  by  William  Lansdale, 
Esq.  of  Harford  County,  Md.  and  measures  from 
nose  to  rump,  ibirteen  feet  six  inches;  height  sis 
feet  six;  girth  eight  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches; 
shoulder  to  dewlap  five  feet  and  half  an  inch.  Ha 
surpasses  Ihe  great  ox  Columbus,  in  all  bis  dimen- 
sions except  tbe  girlb. 


^Baltimore  Flour  Market. — Our  navigation 
being  still  closed,  there  is  but  little  wharf  business 
doing.  Howard  street  Flour  still  continues  to  come 
in  freely,  but  the  most  of  it  is  stored;  Ihe  western 
country  farmers  are  holding  for  better  prices. 


Latest  Foreign  News. 

The  Packet  ship  Birmingham  arrived  at  New 
York  on  Friday  last,  bringing  London  papers  to  tha 
7th  and  Liverpool  to  Ihe  Sih  of  January.  There 
was  no  political  news  of  any  importance.  Tha 
Turks  and  Russians  were  making  extensive  pre- 
parations for  the  next  campaign.  'I'he  prices  of 
Bread-Stuffs  bad  declined  a  trifle  from  tbe  rates  last 
quoted. 

London  .Market,  January  6. 

Tobacco — Tbe  sales  of  Tobacco  since  Tuesday 
last  are  about  250  bhds.  Kentucky  at  full  prices. 

Rice. — Carolina  Rice  fell  2s.  last  week,  several 
parcels  of  ord.  having  sold  at  35.<,  and  very  good  at 
373.  By  public  sale  ibis  forenoon  287  bris.,  22  half 
bris.  old  and  ord.  Carolina  Rice,  the  mid.  quality  la- 
ken  in  at  35s.  the  very  ord  at  .S2s  Ud. 

Liverpool,  January  2. 

Clovers'.ed. — The  import  was  100  tons  against 
SO  in  the  year  preceding;  and  the  stock  is  estimated 
at  120  Ions — consisting  almost  exclusively  of  old 
and  unsaleable  German  and  American. 

ftice.— From  the  United  States,  -1000  casks  have 
been  received,  against  5900  in  1827.  'J'he  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  of  East  India  has  created  an  in- 
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creased  confuoiplion  of  that  description,  and  the 
low  rate  at  ivhich  Carolina,  in  the  husk,  can  be  im- 
porleil,  wilh  the  superior  condition  of  it  when  clean- 
ed here,  limits  the  demand,  except  for  export.  The 
present  slocR  is  700  casks.  During  the  week  (iO 
tierces  of  Carolina  were  sold  at  173  6d  per  cwt.  of 
ordinary  quality. 

'Ihij  stock  of  Flour,  as  «ell  as  the  other  bread 
stufTs,  is  not  yet  correctly  a«certaiiiei),  but  is  sup- 
posed (o  be  about  1-2,000  barrels  of  the  former, 
7000  quarters  of,  Indian  Corn,  95,000  of  Wheat, 
and  75,000  of  Oats. 

The  Corn  Market  has  been  dull  during  the  week, 
ami  Wheat  rather  lower;  for  700  barrels  of  N.  York 
Flour,  just  landed,  403  9d  per  barrel  was  oficred 
and  refused. 

The  average  of  wheat  for  the  week,  Is  769  6d,  for 
the  six  weeks  7'l3  5. 

Tcbaren. — The  import  has  been  5983  hhds. 
S'jrainst  10,07-2  the  previous  year;  an<l  the  present 
stock  consists  of  9200,  ai;ainst  1 1,900  at  the  same 
period  of  lb27.  Prices  are  'iA  to  Id  per  lb.  iiij^her 
for  Leaf,  anil  Id  for  Stemmed,  owin^  principally  to 
a  speculative  demand,  arisin;;  from  the  deficiency 
in  the  crop  of  1827,  the  unfavourable  accounts  rc- 
^pi"ct'n!r  the  srowlh  of  the  past  year,  and  the  gen- 
eral diminution  of  the  stocks  in  Kurope. 

There  has  been  some  speculative  demand  iluring 
the  week,  and  about  500  hhds.  of  al!  descriptions 
taken  at  the  late  advance  in  prices. 

I.ivERPOor,  CoiiN  EiCHANGK,  Jan.  fi. 

At  our  Corn  F.xp.hanj;c  this  mornin?,  there  was  a 
thin  attendance  of  the  trade  and  fair  .".how  of  sam- 
ples. New  red  Iri^h  kiln  dried  Wheat  was  held  at 
list  Tuesday's  currency  whirh  was  rehli?i"d  in  the 
retail  business  that  occurred — but  lioMcrs  of  old 
and  free  Foreign  were  barely  able  to  sell  at  former 
prices.  I'Idut  heavy  sale  but  not  lowir — and  of 
Oatmeal  the  sales  were  limited  at  S73  6il  a  SSs  for 
best  Irish. 

P.  S.  %lh  January,  13-29.— The  sales  of  Cotton 
from  the  3d  insl.  lo  last  evenin°  inclusive,  arc  esti- 
mated at  4900  bales.  The  Market  is  heavy,  wilh 
a  tendency  to  some  decline  in  prices.  The  Corn 
Market  is  dull,  and  holders  evince  more  anxiety  to 
sell.  In  other  articles  of  produce  there  is  very  liltle 
doing,  but  we  cannot  notice  any  change  in  pi  ices. 
I.ivF.RPOOL  Circular,  January  8. 

In  our  Circular  of  the  '2d  inst.  we  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  Imports  and  Stocks  of  Cotton,  and  we 
now  republish  them  as  follows: — 

Account  of  the  Slock  of  Cotton,  helil  at  Liver- 
pool at  the  close  of  the  vears  I82G,  18-27,  and  18-28. 

I's;G.  1827.  1828. 

Sea  Island,  2.700  5,000  4,l(i0 

Do.  stained,  400  950  1,4-20 

Upland-.  77.900       137,900         88,780 

Alabama,  Sic.  15,400         64,800         3-2.260 

Orleans,  16,700        21,500        30,670 


113,100 

2.S0,2.5O 

157,590 

Bra/.il, 

58,900 

72,400 

95,510 

West  India, 

4,400 

3.000 

5,8:i0 

Fast  India, 

10,200 

MO.-iO 

12.2-20 

Egyptian, 

51,200 

22,100 

2I..320 

287.800        .^42,700     295,470 
The  Stock   In   all  the  Ports  of  ihe 

kingdom  was,  al  the  close  of  IH2i;,    S42,-200  bags 
1H27,    452,240 
1828,    405.886 
The  entire  Import  into  the  kingdom,  in  the  same 

perinil  wa« —  1826.  1827.  I82R. 

Fnini  the  U.  Stales,  S91.M9       646,616       414,280 
Brazil,  55,742        113.845        165,299 

India,  64,662         7.-(,54 1         84.642 

West  India,       20,0.55         81,077         25,007 
Egypt,  47,195         21,124         31,003 


581,783       894,206       750,231 


The  consumption  of  1828  is  estimated  to  have 
been  14,000  bags  per  week,  being  1300  bags  per 
week  more  than  the  preceding  year;  and  the  con- 
sumption is  believed  to  have  consisted  of  9093  bags 
American,  2674  bags  Brazil,  695  bags  East  India, 
and  1029  bags  Egyptian,  West  India,  &c.  This 
very  increased  consumption,  being  upwards  of  13C0 
bags  per  week  more  than  the  preceding  year,  Is 
evidently  owing  to  the  low  price  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  the  profit  upon  this  consumption  is  believ- 
ed lo  have  been  so  very  small,  that  almost  any  ad- 
vance in  Cotton  would  at  once  diminish  it. 

The  stock  now  on  hand  is  so  very 'nearly  what 
had  been  calculated  upon,  that  no  alteration  in 
prices  has  been  occasioned  by  its  being  ascertained. 
The  quantily  of  cotton  of  the  new  crop'  which  ar- 
rived at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  was  about  twen- 
ty thousand  bags.  The  export  in  1828  was  63,800 
bags,  of  which  about  one  half  was  East  India,  and 
only  17.300  bags  American. 

'I'he  market  is  extremely  dull,  and  new  Uplands 
may  be  bought  at  61d  to  6Jd.  Considerable  arri- 
vals are  expected,  and  the  holders  in  general  seem 
desirous  to  sell;  and  from  the  extremely  low  prices 
of  Twist,  even  as  compared  to  Cotton,  several  spin- 
ners, in  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their 
men,  have  occasioned  them  to  turn  oui  in  opposition 
to  Ihe  reduction,  and  thus  some  small  diminution  of 
demand  takes  place.  On  the  whole  there  appears 
to  us  very  little  chance  of  much  improvement  in 
Cotton,  and  that  holders  in  general  will  be  inclined 
to  sell  whenever  there  is  a  good  demand. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,  Feb.  23. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .24  a. 25.  CoHoii, New  Orleans  .10 
a.I2V,  Upland  .9  a  .lOJ;  Alabama. 0,i  a  11.  f'o(M>i 
Bagging,  Hemp  .20  a  .21 ;  Flax  .15  a  .18.  Flnx;  Ameri- 
can .6;  a  .8.  Flaxseed,  rough,  tierce  ^11.00;  clean  12.00. 
F/owr,  N.  York,  8.00  a  8.12^;  Canal  S. 25  a  8.50;  Balti- 
more wliarf,  8.00;  Howard  street  8.25;  Uichmond  city 
mills  S.12,i;  country  8.00;  Alexandria  and  Fredcricks- 
Ijurg  7.87,i  a  S.OO;  Petersburg  7.87i  a  8.00.  Itye  Flour 
3874  a  4.00;  Indian  Meal,  bid.  2.S8  a  S.OO;  hlid.  1:!.00. 

(hain,  Wheat,  North  River ;  Virginia ;  North 

Carolina ;  Rye  .70  a. 72;  Corn,  Northern  .54  a  .50; 

Southern  .44;  Barley  .50;  Oats  .30  a  .33;  Peas,  whilL- 
dry  7  bush.  4.00;  Beans,  7  bush.  7.75  a  9.00.  Provisions, 
Beef,  mess  9.00  a  9.50;  prime  7.00  a  7.50;  cargo  5.50  a 
a  6.00;  Butter,  N.  V.  14;  shipping  .3  a  .12;  Lard  .G  a 
.6J;  Pork,  mess  12.60;  prime  9.75  a  10.00;  cargo  8.50  a 
8.76;  Hams,  Virginia  .9  a  .10;  Northern  .8  a  .9.  Rice 
.31  a  .3,?;  Whiskey,  rye  .24'  a  .25;  Cider  Brandy  .27  a 
.28.  Tobacco,  Virginia  .3.^  a  .Gi;  Kentucky  .31  a  .6',; 
Ohio  .5  a  .12.5;  "'""',  Merino,  American  fleece  .35  a  .40; 
Pulled,  1st  i|ual.  .35  a  .40;  2d  qual.  .25  a  .27;  3d  qual. 
.20  a  .23;  I.ambs,  1st  qual.  .40  a  .42. 


Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  24. 

jB«J-irax, yellow  .23  a. 24;  Bfnn-?,  bushel  J1.2o  a  1.50; 
JiceJ,  mess  10  a  1 1 ,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  7;  Duller,  No 
1,  .8  a  .D,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6;  Colton,  New  Orleans  .11 
a  .13,  Upland  .9  a  .1 1,  Tennessee  .9  a  .11,  Alabama  .9  a 
11;  Feiillieis,  Soulhern  .33  a  .34,  Western  .31  a  .3,S; 
Flai,  .8  a  .S\;  Flour,  superfine  8,  fine  7.50,  Rye  4,  (,'nrn 
meal,  Idids.  14,  bis.  2.7ft;  Flaxseed,  cask  11.25,  bu>hcl 
1.50;  iirnin.  Wheal  1.50a  l.GO,  Rye  .60  a  .70,  Corn  1.  c. 
white  .15  a  .47,  I.  c.  yellow  .46  a  .49,  u.  c.  sound  .52  a 
.54,  Oats  .25  a  .33,  Barley,  Po.  .45  a  .50  Kastcrn  .55  a 
..is,  black  eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50;   Hains,  Jersey  .9  a  .11, 

Virninia  .  10  a  .12,  Western ;  Hemp,  Kentucky ; 

l.nrd,  .7  a  .8^;  Oil,  linseed  .8';  Pork,  mess  13  a'l;).50, 
prime  12,  cargo  10  25  a  10.60;  Rice,  3.50  a  3.75;  To- 
biiccii,  Kentucky  3  a  6\,  Virginia  3'  a  SJ;  H'ool,  common 
washed  lb.  .28  a  ..".O,  half  blood  .30  a  .33,  three  quarters 
hlooil  .33  a  .35,  full  blonil  .36  a  .40,  unr/ashcd,  general- 
ly 10  cents  less,  according  lo  quality. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  the  public,  that  he  i> 
now  opening  an  extensive  assiirtmenl  of  Fresh  Carden 
Seed',  from  Ihe  Messrs.  Landrcths'  Eslablishmcnt,  Pliila- 
dclphia. 

^y-  No  fears  need  be  apprehended  as  lo  mistakes,  or 
of  bad  quality.  JONA.  S.  F,ASTMAN. 


ALMAXAC. 


1829. 

I'l'B. MARCH. 


Son. 
Rises.      Sets. 


I  Lenptli 
of  days. 


Moon 
Rise<. 


Saturday, 28 

SiindaV; 1 

Alnnday 2 

Tuesday, 3 

Wednesday...  4 

Thursday, 5 

Friday, 6 


M.  1    H.     M. 


26 


6 

■24 

6 

22 

6 

21 

6 

20 

6 

18 

34 
35 
36 
38 
39 
40 
42 


R.     M. 

11  -  8 
11    10 


12 
16 
18 


11   20 
11  24 


I.      M. 

2  9 

3  .5 

3  5t> 

4  43 

5  27 
sets. 
7  26 


New  Moon,  5th,  7  h.  29  m.  Mg. 


BAZiTIMOBS  FBICES  OXTHHEXTT. 


Corrected  for  tlte  .Jmerican  Fanner,  by  Edirard  J.  JVillson 
Sf  Co.,  Commission  Jtlerehanls  and  Planlcrs^  .Igenls. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  $5.00  a    10.00 

; '"onds,  ordinary,  3.50  a  4.50 — red,  4.50  a  6.50 — fine 
red,  G.OO  a  8.00,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  common,  5.00  a 
S. 30— good  red,  6.00  a  8.00— fine  yellow,,  10.00  a  20.00 
— Rappahannock,  2.50  a  3.50 — Kentucky,  common  3.50 
o  ").00-i-wrappine,  4.00  a  6.00. 

Floor — while  wheal  family,  §9.00  a  lO.CO — super. 
Ib'ward  street,  (sales,)  7.75;  city  mills,  7.50  a  7.74; 
Susquehanna  none — Corn  Meal, bbl. 2, 75 — Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  1.60  n  1.70— best  while  wheat, l.SOn  1.90— 
ordinary  to  good,  1.50  a  1.70 — Corn,  old,  per  bush. 
.4,s — new  corn,  do.  .46  a  .48 — Rte,  per  bush.  .60  o  .55 — 
Oats,  .26  a  .28— Beans,  1.00  a  1.25— Peas,  .55  a  .60— 
Clover  seed,  4.25  a  5.00 — Timothy,  l.oOo  ;.75 — Orch- 
Anu  Grass  2.25  a  2.50 — Herd's,  .75  a  1. 00 — Lucerne  374 
a  .50  lb. — Barley,  .55  a  60 — Flaxseed,  1. 00— Cot- 
ton,Virg.  .81  o  .10— Lou.  .11  a. 12 — Alabama,  .10  o  .  1 1 
Mississippi  .  1 1  a  .13 — North  Carolina,.  10  o  .1 1  — Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .12— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  pf.  .24— in  hbls.  .25  a 
io\ — W'ooL,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,. 18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,  .25  • 
30 — full  do.  .30n  .50,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Bpssia, 
ton,  §225  c  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140— Water- 
rotted,  nOa  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I,  bbl. 
5.75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I,  6.25 
a  0.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.87J;  No.  2,  2.64 — Mac- 
lierel.  No.  1,  6.00;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,  4.25— Bacon, 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .9^  a  .10;  old,  11;  do.  F.. 
Shore,  *2\ — hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8 — Pork,  4.50  a 
5.50 — Feathers,  .32 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  pr  tor, 
3. 62i  a  4.25— ground,  1 .26  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef, 
3.50  a  5.00. 

Marketing — Apples,  pr.  bush.  2.50;  Pheasants,  pair, 
1.00;  Squabs,  18|;  Rabbits,  .124;  Turkies,  each,  1.124; 
Geese,  .75;  Butler,  lb.  .25  a  374;  Eggs,  .20;  Potatoes, 
Irish,  bush.  .50;  Chickens,  dozen,  3.75  a  3.50;  Ducks, 
doz.  3.00  a  3. SO;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  .So.  10;  Veal, 
.8;  Mutton,  .6  a  .7;  Pork,  .6;  young  Pigs,  dressed,  .75  o 
.87i;  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Onions,  bush.  .50;  Beets,  bush. 
1.00;  Turnip.s,  bush.  .25;  Partridges,  .6i  each;  Canvass- 
back  Ducks,  pair,  .75,  Pork,  5.50  a  6.00  cwt.;  prims 
Beef,  on  hoof  5.50  a  6.00. 
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(From  the  New  York  Farnicr.) 

STEAMING  FOOD. 

Btnrjils  derirtii  from  Sttaminc;  Food  for  Live  StocK. 

Improved  iflcaming  .Ipiiaiatus. — by  the  Edilor- 

.luilpinK  from  (lie  liiiiitril  praclico  of  steamini; 
roots  nnJ  other  ludilrr  fur  domestic  animalt,  uv 
thould  suppose  the  luniirrs  of  thi$  country  wer«  nut 
sensible  of  the  superior  nourishment  and  f;reat  econ- 
omy of  food  thus  prepared.  It  may  pcrha|ie  bo 
considered  as  a  general  rule,  that  ulicii  any  vt^c- 
table  undergoes  a  clian;;ein  preservin;;  it,9ome  ad 
ditional  change  is  noco^ary  in  order  to  countcra.'! 
the  former;  or  that  artilicial  food  requires  artiCci  il 
jireparation.  For  instance,  Indian  corn  of  one  di 
more  years  old,  becomes  too  hard  for  the  digesli-. i- 
powers  of  almost  any  animal,  and  consequently 
requires  softening. — Another  general  rule  wLicK 
farmers  should  ever  bear  in  mind,  is  that  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  animals  are  adapted  to  a  slate  ofna 
lure,  and  arc  liable  to  become  deranged  or  injured 
in  domesticating  them.  For  instance,  it  is  suppo- 
sed that  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  molarcs  or  grind- 
ers in  the  npi]er  and  loner  jaws  of  horses  would 
present  surfaces  directly  opposed  to  each  other  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  most  protracted  life;  but  renu- 
ved  from  the  moist  and  tender  food  of  nature  totlio 
dry  and  hard  of  art,  it  is  found  that  they  haveuii 
unnatural  wear,  producing  an  oblique  inclinatioi  in- 
wards, to  a  degree  seriously  afleeling  the  condition 
of  old  horses. 

The  digestive  powers  of  animals  are  variots. — 
Bones  ami  ivory  will  be  dissolved  in  the  stomaih  of 
dogs  before  potatoes,  parsnrjis,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles. On  the  contrary,  the  gastric  juice  of  r.imi- 
nating  animals  will  speedily  dissolve  vegetables  but 
make  no  impression  on  animal  substances.  The 
digestive  power  of  the  human  stomach  dissolves 
both  animal  ?nd  vegetable  food. 

When  unbroken  kernels  of  grain  are  enclosed  in 
tin  perforated  lubes  or  balls,  and  forced  into  the  sto- 
mach of  fowls  having  strong  gizzards,  such  as  hens, 
ducks  and  geese,  they  will  remai.i  unaOected  al- 
though the  tubes  will  be  bent  and  bruised.  This 
(hows  that  the  dissolvent  powers  jf  the  graslic  juice 
is  ineffective  before  the  food  is  oroken  by  the  me- 
chanical agency  of  the  stomach.  Those  of  less 
muscular  stomachs,  such  as  ;rows,  herons,  &.c. 
break  with  their  bills  corn  and  other  hard  food.  If 
•wallowed  whole,  corn  is  throvn  up  or  voided  un- 
cbaoged.  Man,  quadrupeds,  fishes  and  reptiles, 
possessing  thin  membranous  sOmachs,  have  little  or 
no  mechanical  power  in  the  stomach,  and  are  con- 
sequently dependant  on  the  g-aslic  juice.  Hard  or 
unmacerated  food  entering  tli  stomach  is  painful  to 
the  animal  and  aflbrds  no  noirishment. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  >een  that  it  is  of  prima- 
ry importance  to  have  the  bod  properly  prepared 
before  entering  the  stomaci.  And  it  must  be  ap- 
parent to  every  farmer,  tUt  it  is  more  dillkult  for 
lire  stock  to  macerate  dry  and  hard  food  than  the 
green  and  lender  grass  o  tlie  field — and  hence  the 
propriety  of  some  artifi-ial  means  to  render  the 
nutriment  of  winter  fod'Cr  more  available  by  cat 
tie.  Steaming  does  tirf  more  effectually  than  any 
other  method.  The  rilritive  matter  of  vegetables 
is  soluble  in  hot  wa'K,  and  principally  consists  of 
iive  vegetable  substatces,  mucilaginou.'!,  saccharine, 
albuminous,  bitter  e<lractive  and  saline  matters. 
These  substances  citiipose  those  that  are  dissolved 
in  the  stomach;  the  woody  fibre  of  plants  passes  off 
finely  broken  in  the  dung. 

The  advantages  jf  steaming  are,  economy  in  food, 
eonverling  many  lubstaiices  which  are  now  thrown 
•way,  into  valuabe  fodder;  saving  the  expense  of 
grinding  grain, traking  the  food  more  palatable  and 
nutritious,  and  ;onsequentIy  promoting  the  health 
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and  condition    of   cattle.     Among    the    substances 
that  may  very  profitably  be  steamed  by  farmers  arc, 
all    kinds  of  grain,  chaff,  hay,  stalks,  straw,  cobs, 
beets,  turnips,  potatoes  and  other  roots-     Hard  corn 
and  utiier  grain  designed  for  hot;s  and   olil  hor<<es, 
should  ever  be  steamed.     Cattle  will  eat  chaff  quite 
readily  when  fresh  from  the  grain,  but  when  steam- 
ed and  a  little  salt  dissolved  and  diffused  through- 
out the  mess,  it  becomes  a  nourishing  and  palatable 
fodder.     Hay,  particularly  old,  when  treated  in  the 
.same  manner,  is  greatly  benefited.     Stalks  cut   up, 
I  steamed,  sprinkled  with  a  little  bran,  and  occasion- 
j  ally  with  salt,  become  a    well   rclisheil    and  ever 
I  welcome  mess  to  the  cow  of  sound  appetite.     Far- 
Imers  arc  not  all  aware  of  the   nutriment  contained 
in   the  stalks  which  they  suffer  to  become  bleached 
I  in  their  fields  by  the  winter  storms.     Stalks  contain 
]  much  saccharine  matter,  the  most  nourishing    of 
vegetable  substances.     Straw   cut   up,  niLvcd   ami 
,  steamed  with  roots,  is  an    excellent  ibddor.     Cobs 
coiitam  a  great  deal  of  nourishment,  and  when  bro- 
ken  up  and   steamed,  are  a   valuable   feed.     Mr. 
Con.T  says  he  has  fed  a  cow  for  weeks  in  succession 
;on  steau.-d  cobs  alone,  and  found  her   hair  to  lie 
sleek  and  to  exhibit  other  signs  of  thrift.     From  a 
bushel  of  corn  and   cobs  ground  together,  the  dis- 
tillers obtain  nearly  as  much   whiskey  as    from   a 
bushel  of  corn  alone.     No  vegetable  perhaps  is  more 
improved  by  steaming,  and  more  generally  useful  to 
(he  farmer  than   the  potaloe.     With   chaff  or  cut 
straw,  they   are   used  as   a  substitute  for  hay  and 
grain  in  feeding  horses.     Wakefield,  of  Liverpool, 
England,  fed  some  of  his  horses  on  raw  and  some  on 
steamed  potatoes.     He  soon  found  that  those  on  the 
steamed  potatoes  looked  smooth  and  sleek,  and  the 
others  rough  and  poor.     Curwen,  of  England  has 
placed,  by  his  accurate  experiments,  the  utility  and 
advantage  of  steamed  potatoes  beyond  all  dispute. 
For  hogs  and  poultry,  they  are  particularly  useful. 
Steaming  is  far   better  than   boiling  potatoes,  as  it 
makes  them  more  mealy  and  nutritive. 

And  now,  after  having  pointed  out  some  of  the 
benefits  of  steaming  food  for  cattle,  the  next  con- 
sideration will  be  the  method  and  expenses  of  doing 
it.  The  best  apparatus  which  we  have  seen  for  the 
purpose,  is  that  of  Mr.  S.  Conn's  portable  apparat- 
us, a  drawing  of  which  we  now  present  to  our  read- 
ers; 


A  is  a  hollow  wooden  cylinder  of  about  three  feel 
in  length  and  two  feet  in  diameter;  into  this  is  put 
a  metalic  furnace  or  stove,  for  heating  the  water, 


with  which  it  is  burruundcd.  'Ihero  arc  tuhei  (fc) 
near  the  bottom  of  the  stove  through  which  the  wa- 
ter in  the  C3liiidi:r  freely  passes.  Uy  this  arraiiKC- 
incnt.  Very  little  fuel  is  ncces^a^y  to  r.iisc  the  water 
to  a  degree  for  generating  steam.  F  scives  a^  a 
reservoir  for  the  steam,  but  it  is  not  indispcn^iblc  ti< 
the  apparalus— ^  is  a  safety  vale;  (/  a  funnel  for 
pouring  in  the  wiler;  c  a  turn  cnrk;  e  a  cock  for  ■A^- 
ccrlaining  the  height  of  the  wattr;  b  another  for  the 
same  purpose;  k  is  where  the  tube  A  is  fastened  to  the 
reservoir;  i  is  a  cock  for  rrgulaiing  the  steam;  ri  in 
the  door  of  the  furnace.  Hy  insetting  the  tube  (A) 
into  the  bottom  cf  a  barrel,  hogshead  or  other  ves- 
sel, containing  the  vegetables  to  be  steamed,  the 
whole  apparatus  is  complete.  The  best  ve««el  to 
contain  the  vegdablcs,  is  a  light  and  strong  box, 
with  a  lid  oti  tiic  top,  and  so  constructed  that  one 
of  the  sides  may  be  taken  out  that  the  contents  may 
be  easily  removed.  A  box  5  feet  by  4,  and  3  feet 
deep  will  contain  potatoes  enough  for  30  cows  for 
■21  hours,  and  they  may  be  steamed  in  an  hour  at  an 
expense  offuil  too  trilling  for considertion. 

'I'he  apparatus  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses in  domestic  economy,  particularly  for  wash- 
ing clothes. 


AGRICULTURAL  MEETING. 

At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  t'ur- 
mtrs  of  the  townships  of  Oxford,  I^xccr  Uubtiit, 
Bijbernj,  and  .Mordand,  held  at  the  house  o(  Benja- 
min Snyder,  in  BusUclon,  agreeably  to  a  nonce  of 
the  15th  inst. 

Jacob  Sheauer,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  c/wir,  nnd 
Bd.mu.nd  GaF.i  .n,  appointed  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  being  stated  from  the 
Chair,  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  prices 
of  Produce  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  Agricul- 
Inrist,  and  jo  invite  the  attention  of  tho»e  concern- 
ed io  the  subject  of  the  increasing  and  direct  inter- 
ference in  oui  domestic  market,  by  the  importation, 
particular!"  <  '■  Barlev.  and  Potatoes,  from  foreign 
countries;  On  motion. 

Resolved,  That  a  Conimittce  of  seven  be  appoint- 
ed, consisting  of  Geort;e  Brcck,  Samuel  Swift,  John 
H.  Gibbon,  T.  J.  Uaird,  G.  H.  Walker,  PVanklin 
Comely,  and  Edmund  Green,  to  draft  a  Preamble 
and  resolutions,  to  be  submitted  to  an  adjourned 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  B.  Snuder.  in 
Bustleton,  on  the  second  l\Ionday  in  January  nejt, 
at  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Ilesolicd,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
be  published. 

(Signed)  Jacob  Shearer,  Chairman. 

E.  Green,  Secretary. 

Whereoi,  At  a  meeting  of  agriculturists  of  the 
townships  of  Oxford,  Lower  Dublin,  Byberrv,  and 
Moreland,  Philadelphia  County,  convened  at  Bus- 
tleton, on  Monday,  the  iid  of  December  last,  agree- 
ably to  public  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  expediency  of  exciting  fanners 
generally,  in  the  United  States,  who  may  lee!  inter- 
esteil,  to  petition  Congress  for  a  further  protection 
of  Potatoes  and  Barley  of  domestic  growth,  a  Cnm- 
mittee  of  seven  was  appointed,  to  prepare  ami  draft 
a  preamble  and  resolutions,  to  be  submitted  to  an 
adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  same  pl.ice.  on 
Monday,  the  l-2th  January.  In  pursuance  of  this 
trust,  the  said  Committee,  having  met,  and  taken 
the  subject  into  consideration,  Ilrport: 

At  this  moment,  when,  with  one  exception,  peace 
pervades  the  world,  and  all  civilized  nations  use  ex- 
ertions to  foster  the  industry  of  their  own  eiiizens. 
we  should  ill  deserve  to  rank  among  them,  if  we 
disregarded  interests  so  manifestly  connected  with  a 
prosperous  condition  of  society  as  tho-e  of  .\gri- 
eulture.  While  all  Europe,  and  portions  of  the 
American  continent,  neglected  necessarily  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth,  to  endure  the  privations  ami 
desolations  uf  war,  the  agriculturists  of  the  Coiled 
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States,  in  consequence  of  an  increased  demand  for 
their  productions  abroad,  were  enabled  to  flourish, 
and  gave  the  means  of  profitalile  commerce  and  in- 
dustry to  the  merchant;  receiving,  in  consequence, 
advantages  which  at  present  are  withheld. 

The  condition  of  the  farmer  now  requires  our  se- 
rious attention.  He  seldom  has  an  opportunity  of 
speculating.  His  pursuits  are  regular,  and  his  pro- 
fits confessedly  moderate.  He  has,  in  proportion  to 
other  professions  and  trades,  less  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing his  capital,  though  as  earnestly  occupied, 
and  with  as  great  industry  and  toil  as  others  evince 
or  encounter.  He  is  called  upon  by  the  claims  of 
his  family,  of  interest,  of  ambition  and  patriotism, 
to  uphold  those  arrangements  best  calculated  to  im- 
prove and  encourage  an  occupation  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  his  country,  himself,  his  pride,  and  his 
hopes;  and  in  considering  the  vast  number  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  actually  concerned  with  him  in  the  pro- 
motion of  such  objects,  he  may  fairly  defend  him- 
self from  merely  selfish  views,  and  refer  the  advan- 
tages be  claims  to  one  general  interest. 

We  perceive  many  articles  capable  of  employing 
advantageously  the  soil  and  capital  of  our  country, 
as  well  as  the  ability  and  industry  of  our  population, 
at  lower  rates  of  duty  than  consists  with  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  at  certain  seasons,  when  short  crops 
•carcely  recompense  him,  even  with  augmented 
prices,  for  his  labour  and  expenses;  and  wedesirethe 
aid  afforded  to  other  branches  of  industry,  to  assist 
him  to  attain  both  skill  and  capital,  which  his  ener- 
gy and  disposition  invite  him  to  arrive  at. 

The  numerous  canals  and  rail-roads,  and  the  gen- 
eral facilities  for  transportation  now  adopted,  will 
aid  in  reducing  the  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
bringing  into  competition  various  articles  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  slate  and  our  sister  states,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand  in  our  markets,  without 
reference  to  foreign  countries  for  productions  capa- 
ble of  being  immediately  and  abundantly  provided 
at  home;  and  if  protection,  by  duties  upon  foreign 
products,  is  afTorded  to  any  portion  of  our  citizens, 
we  consider  the  Farmer,  personally  engaged  in  the 
mosi  laborious  duties,  with  high  wages  to  pay,  and, 
in  comparison,  small  farms,  fairly  entitled  to  equal 
consideration. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  labour  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  this  country,  and  our  mild 
and  economical  system  of  government,  the  e.tpen- 
jes  of  the  labourer,  for  the  supplies  of  his  family, 
are  greater  than  probably  (hose  of  any  other  in  the 
world.  He  is  enabled  to  purchase  abundantly,  not 
only  comforts  and  necessaries  produced  by  the  soils 
of  our  own  land,  but  to  aid  the  revenue  by  a  large 
consumption  of  foreign  goods.  Thus  the  high 
prices  given  for  labour,  should  aid,  ulliniately,  the 
agriculturist,  who  vends  at  a  home  market  larger 
supplies  of  food,  and  enables  the  labouring  man  to 
enjoy  an  abundance  which  is  the  astonishment  ot 
strangers,  and  we  hope  will  long  be  our  pride. — Let 
on,  as  Americans,  exult  that  the  consumption,  even 
of  the  luxuries  of  life,  by  the  poorest  people  of  our 
country,  exceeds  by  far,  that,  where  capital  and  wa- 
ges are  at  a  much  lower  rate.  We  would  draw  a  con- 
clusion, that  if  the  foreign  labourer,  who,  compared 
with  our  own,  is  generally  badly  paid  and  poorly 
fed,  is  allowed,  (for  want  of  suHicient  protection  by 
duties  in  certain  seasons,)  to  compete  with  our  ag- 
riculturists, it  may  reduce  our  condition  more  to  a 
level  with  theirs,  and  will  not  assist  them. 

The  demand  in  this  country  for  every  article  of 
consumption  conlinues  so  regular,  from  the  good 
wages  which  labour  receives,  moderate  taxes,  ami 
the  habits  of  comfort  in  which  the  people  constant- 
ly indulge,  that  there  is  an  advanc;^  of  from  100  lo 
300  per  cent,  (from  25  cents  to  $1,00,)  in  the  value 
of  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  according  to  the  scarcity  of 
the  crop;  and  in  Barley  there  is  a  difi'crcnce  of  100 
per  cent,  per  bushel  in  price,  according  to  the  sea- 
Bort— which  aids  the  foreigner  to  introduce,  at  the 


present  rates  of  duty,  his  produce,  to  our  disadvan- 
tage, when  the  crops  are  deficient.  We  would  more 
willingly  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  (his 
scale  of  prices  by  competition  among  ourselves, 
than  permit  such  interference,  in  certain  years,  when 
the  farmer  particularly  needs  assistance  from  those 
he  has  supplied,  in  abundant  seasons,  at  the  lowest 
rates.     Therefore, 

1.  Resolved,  That  to  dissipate  the  possible  charge 
of  presumption,  from  the  smallness  of  the  district 
originating  this  weighty  and  national  concern,  we 
with  all  deference  allege,  that  the  impulse  must 
come  from  some  quarter,  and  that  we  would  have 
been  more  willing  to  have  followed  a  larger  and 
more  interested  portion  of  our  fellow  labourers,  than 
to  have  preceded  them. 

2.  Resolved,  That,  viewing  our  efforts  but  as  pre- 
paratory in  effecting  the  contemplated  purpose,  we 
feel  little  doubt  of  its  accomplishment,  if  farmers 
will  assist  it  with  that  unanimity  which  is  important 
to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those  entrust- 
ed with  national  objects  of  legislation. 

3.  Resolved,  That  from  the  exemplary  acquies- 
cence of  agriculturists  in  the  constantly  increas- 
ing duties,  imposed  for  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures and  mechanic  employments  generally,  this 
meeting  is  emboldened  to  look  for  no  opposition  to 
their  views,  but  rather  a  hearty  and  liberal  concur- 
rence. 

4.  Resolved,  That  as  we  perceive  the  subject  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  agricultural  communi- 
ty enlarges  much  as  we  consider  it,  and  that  it  ap- 
pears to  attract  an  attention  which  we  hoped  to  ex- 
cite, that  we  invite  the  farmers  and  graziers  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  generally,  and  any  others  in- 
clined to  meet  us  from  other  counties,  to  meet  in 
Germantown,  at  the  house  of  John  M.  Bockiis,  on 
Monday,  the  Ifith  day  of  February  next,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.  to  join  with  us  in  the  free  discussion 
of  subjects  connected  with  the  interests  of  our  pro' 
fession. 

5.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven,  viz: 
George  Breck,  John  H.  Gibbon,  Thomas  J.  Baird, 
Samuel  Swift,  G.  H.  Walker,  Edmund  Green,  and 
Benjamin  Walmsly,  be  appointed,  to  give  a  state- 
ment, at  a  county  meeting,  of  the  original  purpose 
and  progress  of  this  meeting;  and  that  it  be  desired 
to  collect  any  further  information  which  may  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

6.  Reiolved,  That  the  minutes  of  this  and  the 
preceding  meeting  be  distributed  in  a  circular  form, 
and  that  we  solicit  Editors  of  newspapers,  friendly 
to  agriculture,  to  give  publicity  to  our  proceedings. 

Jacob  Shearer,  Chairman. 
Edmund  Green,  Secretary. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
HINTS  TO  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

Consider  your  calling  the  most  elevated,  and  (he 
most  important;  but  never  be  above  it,  nor  be  afraid 
of  the _/(oc/v  and  the  apron. 

Put  off  no  business;  which  ought  and  can  be  done 
lo-day,  until  (o-morrow. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  opens  and  the  frost  is  out  of 
(he  ground,  put  your  fences  in  order. 

Plant  no  more  ground  than  you  can  well  manure 
and  cultiva(e  to  advantage. 

Never  hire  a  man  to  do  a  piece  of  work,  which 
you  can  do  yourself. 

Every  day  has  its  appropriate  duties,  attend  to 
(hem  in  succession. 

Keep  no  more  stock,  than  you  can  keep  in  good 
order,  and  that  of  the  best  kind. 

Never  "run  into  debt"  wilhout  a  reasonable  pro- 
bability of  solving  it  at  (be  (inie  agreed. 

Remember  (hat  economy  Ami  industry  are  the  two 
great  [lillars,  the  Juchin  and  Boat,  of  the  farmer's 
prosperity. 


Should  you  take  the  JVew  England  Farmer,  or  any 
other  periodical  journal,  pay  for  it  in  advance. 

Never  carry  your  notes  in  your  pocket-book,  at 
the  desk  or  trunk  is  a  more  appropriate  place. — 
K<'cp  them  on  file  and  in  order,  ready  to  be  found 
when  wanted. 

Never  buy  any  thing  at  an  auction   because  the 
article  is  going  cheap,  unless  you  have  a  use  for  it. 
Keep  a  place  for  your  tools — and  your  tools  in 
their  places. 

Instead  of  spending  a  rainy  day  at  the  dramshop, 
as  many  do  to  their  ruin,  repair  whatever  wants 
mending — post  your  books. 

Should  you  be  tond  of  the  chase,  or  the  sport  with 
the  hook,  indulge  occasionally,  but  never  to  the  in- 
jury of  more  important  concerns. 

By  driving  your  business  before  you,  and  not  per- 
mitting your  business  to  drive  you,  you  will  have 
opportunities  to  indulge  in  innocent  diversions. 

Never  trust  your  money  in  the  hands  of  that  man, 
who  will  put  his  own  to  hazard. 

When  interest  or  a  debt  become  due,  pay  it  at  the 
time,  whether  your  creditor  wants  it  or  not. — 
Never  ask  him  to  "wait  till  next  week"  but  pay  it. 
Never  insult  him  by  saying,  "you  do  not  want  it." 
Punctuality  is  a  key  to  every  man's  chest. 

By  constant  temperance,  habitual  moderate  ex- 
ercise, and  unaffected  honesty;  you  will  avoid  tfi« 
fees  of  the  Lawyer  and  the  sheriff,  gain  a  good  re- 
port, and  probably  add  to  your  present  existence,  at 
least,  ten  years  of  active  life. 

When  a  friend  calls  (o  see  you,  treat  him  with 
the  utmost  complaisance,  but  if  important  business 
cai's  your  attention,  politely  excuse  yourself,  and  be 
wi'l  excuse  you. 

Should  you  think  of  building  a  house,  be  not  in  a 
bury,  but  first  have  every  material  on  the  spot,  and 
let  your  cellar  be  as  large  as  the  frame. 

Keep  a  memorandum-book — enter  all  Dotet 
whether  received  or  given — all  moneys  received  or 
paid  out — all  expenses — and  all  circumstances  of 
importance. 

In  December  reckon  and  settle  with  all  thos« 
with  whom  you  have  accounts — pay  your  shop-bills 
and  your  mechanics,  if  not  promptly  done  at  the 
time,  which  is  best  of  all. 

On  the  first  ot  every  January  reckon  with  your- 
self, and  reckon  lionestly;  bring  into  view  all  debts 
and  credits — notes  and  accounts — ascertain  to  what 
amount  your  expenses  were  the  last  year,  and  the 
loss  or  gain — make  out  a  fair  statement  and  enter 
the  whole  in  a  boot  for  the  purpose. — Having  arriv- 
ed at  this  important  knowledge,  you  will  imitate  the 
prudent  traveller,  >vho  always  keeps  in  view  where 
he  is  next  to  move.  You  will  now  look  forward, 
and  calculate  how  aid  in  what  way,  you  shall  best 
meet  and  prosecute  Ibe  business  of  the  ensuing  sea- 
sons. 

And  lastly,  when  tie  frost  of  winter  shall  lay  an 
embargo  on  your  opeiadons,  and  (he  chilling  blasts 
of  Boreas  shall  storm  lour  castle,  let  your  fireside 
be  a  Paradise,  and  let  fie  long  evenings  be  consum- 
ed in  social  glee,  or  in  Jie  pursuit  of  useful  know- 
ledge. \  An  Old  Farmer. 
Mansfield,  JanuaiT/  7,  132^, 


COTTON  CCOIDAGE. 

The  New  York  Gazette  s«,ites  that  the  Southern 
growers,  in  order  to  profit  ev^ry  way,  by  the  use  of 
their  own  produc(s,  have  be5,un  to  use  CoUon  for 
bale  ropes,  leading  lines,  tr;^,es,  &c.  and  several 
rope  makers  are  now  cmployil,!  in  making  cordage 
of  the  different  sizes,  for  the  S^ulhern  planters.  It 
is  said  that  during  the  ensuing  year,  at  least  400  tons 
of  rope  will  be  required,  and  lilimatcly  the  use  of 
hemp  for  the  Southern  states  Aill  be  entirely  un- 
known. This,  it  will  readily  Ip  imagined,  has 
grown  out  of  the  late  tariff. 
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FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 
[The  Editor  knows  the  small  farm,  from  the 
books  of  which  the  following  transcript  was  made; 
and  if  he  were  at  liberty  to  give  the  name  of  the 
proprietor,  its  annunciation  would  at  once  inspire 
perfect  confidence  in  the  precise  accuracy  of  tlie 
6tatement.  To  arrive  at  the  result  on  the  score  of 
profit  and  loss,  it  would  be  necessary  to  state  the 
cost  of  the  land  and  amount  of  other  capital  em- 
ployed and  expended,  and  to  take  credit,  besides 
the  amount  of  sales  as  here  given,  for  articles  con- 
Bumed  in  his  own  family,  which,  if  not  derived  from 
the  farm,  must  have  been  purchased.  The  Editor 
believes  that,  according  <o  the  calculations  of  his 
friend,  he  clears  more  than  six  per  cent.] 
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Here  may  be  added  such  additional 
columns,  as  variety   in  the  piodiicts 
of  the  farm,  may  from  time  to  time 
require. 
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Note. — The  alan  of  the  account,  it  vpill  be  seen, 
will  answer  eqially  as  well  for  expenses,  to  be  class- 
ed in  like  manner  under  suitable  general  heads.  Of 
both  sales  acd  expenditures,  during  each  month, 
uietuoranda  should  be  takea  in  (be  same  form,  in 


the  pencil  leaves  of  a  common  pocket  book,  whence 
they  may  be  readily  wiped  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
after  the  sums  of  them  shall  have  been  transferred 
to  the  account,  and  so  give  place  to  like  memoran- 
da for  the  ensuing  month. 


(From  the  Mobile  Register,  Feb.  2.) 
COTTON. 
We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  the  princi- 
pal purchasers  of  Cotton  in  Mobile,  have  determin- 
ed that  they  will  not,  after  the  Ist  of  February  inst. 
consider  cotton  as  in  merchantable  condition,  that 
has  less  than  six  hemp  or  Jhix  ropes  to  each  bale; 
but  that  they  will  require  to  be  deducted  from  their 
bills  of  purchase  12i  cents  for  each  deficiency,  and 
that  the  same  sum  will  be  deducted  for  ropes  that 
are  tarred  or  plaited.  This  is  said  to  be  in  confor- 
mity with  the  practice  in  other  southern  markets- 
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(From  the  N.  E.  Farmer.) 
PEAR  AND  PLUM  TREES. 

Mr.  Fessendcn, — You  will  receive  with  this  com- 
munication, an  extract  from  a  letter,  received  last 
month,  from  J.  Buel,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  containing  an 
interesting  history  of  the  disease  in  the  pear  and 
plum,  which  he  has  witnessed  in  his  part  of  the 
country.  Comparing  the  date,  when  it  appeared 
among  us,  we  shall  find^  it  simultaneous  in  the  dif- 
ferent states.  If  this  disease  springs  from  a  bug  or 
miller,  or  any  other  cause,  we  must  leave  it  to  our 
distinguished  entomologisf  in  Milton.  This  we 
know,  it  gives  great  concern  to  the  reflecting  hor- 
ticulturist, to  find  his  fine  trees  dying  in  succes- 
sion. 

As  for  the  loss  of  our  plum  trees,  and  destruction 
of  the  fruit,  by  the  curculio,  their  depredations  are 
now  familiar  with  us;  we  expect  but  little  even 
vvith  care.  However,  I  think  they  are  diminishing, 
and  hope  the  time  will  soon  arrive,  when  a  display 
of  this  fruit  from  our  gardens,  may  compare  with 
that,  raised  last  fall,  in  the  fine  gardens  of  Albany, 
Troy,  and  the  vicinity.  The  disease  which  affects 
the  pearlrees,  commenced  herein  1826-7.  S.  G. 
Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  lost  many  trees;  soni  ? 
fine  and  healthy.  Mr.  Samuel  Ward,  of  Roxburv, 
from  his  fine  fruit  farm,  lost  between  one  and  two 
hundred.  This  same  disease  destroyed  on  his  place 
a  number  of  pear  trees  in  1804-5.  My  garden  has 
likewise  more  recently  suflered;  and,  doubtless, 
others  in  the  vicinity.  fj,  D. 

Dorchester,  lOth  Feb.  1829. 

Dear  Sir,  Albany,  Jan.  26,  1829. 

Your  favour  of  the  !6(h  inst.  came  duly  to  hand. 

In  replying  to  your  inquiries,  I  must  premise, 
that  being  comparatively  a  novice  in  gardening, 
and  many  of  my  trees  not  having  come  into  a  bear- 
ing state,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  the  ample  de- 
scription you  desire. 

Scliiiyler's  Gage. — This  has  not  borne  with  me, 
though  I  have  eaten  it  at  Mr.  Dennison's  I  think 
it  is  one  of  our  latest  plums,  under  medium  size, 
round,  and  of  a  srsenish  yellow  col'.ur.  If  my  re 
collection  serves  me,  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
white  damson. 

Royal  Blues  are  the  same,  I  think,  as  the  Fo- 
theringham.  I  ale  this  fruit  some  years  ago,  at 
the  late  Chancellor  Livingslnn's,  on  the  16th  July, 
under  the  name  of  the  Orleans.  It  is  a  pretiv  lari<e 
fruit,  oblong  shape,  and  blue  colour — tree  thrifty. 
Mr.  Dennison  Ihiuks  with  me,  that  it  is  a  Folherintc- 
ham,  though  Loudon  describes  the  Fotheringham 
as  of  a  dark  red  colour.     A  fine  pluin. 

Blcecker's  Gage  is  a  fine  large  yellow  plum,  rais- 
ed originally  from  a  pit  brought  from  Germany, 


and  presented  to  the  lady  of  a  clergyman  by  the 
name  of  Bleccker.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Ger- 
man Gage.  When  rijie,  its  flesh  appears  through 
the  skin  varied  like  the  gooseberry.  It  is  one  of 
our  most  popular  fruits.  We  have  some  hundreds 
of  natural  stocks  of  this  plum. 

Boimar  is  the  same  as  the  Washington — is  quite 
a  large  plum,  oblong,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow. — 
Its  size  has  acquired  for  it  a  reputation  greater 
than  it  deserves,  though  it  is  a  superior  plum.  It  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  New  York  with  a  Mr. 
Boimar.     Vigorous  tree. 

Banker's  Gage  is  an  Esopus  seedling:  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  plum  I  know  for  drying.  1  have 
seen  vast  quantities  dried  at  Esopus;  where  they 
are  used  in  various  ways  during  the  winter.  They 
are  above  the  medium  size,  rather  long,  blue  colour, 
and  remarkably  rich  and  juicy.  I  have  several 
bearing  trees. 

I  have  eaten  and  admired  Mr.  D's  French  plum, 
but  cannot  describe  it.  The  truth  is,  my  absence 
last  summer  prevented  my  taking  down  the  descrip- 
tion of  plums  that  I  intended.  My  Cais  Golden 
drop,  which  I  received  from  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  has  not  borne  fruit.  We  have  au 
early  Golden  drop,  which  ripens  as  early  as  the  Mi- 
rabolam. 

We  have  added  this  winter  to  our  collection 
about  a  dozen  new  varieties,  all  seedlings  but  one 
or  two.  I  have  seen  most  of  the  fruits,  and  deem 
them  a  great  acquisition.  I  forgot  the  cuttings  of 
my  new  plum  when  I  sent  your  trees,  but  willfor- 
ward  them  in  the  spring. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  tumors  on 
the  plum  tree  in  1801,  at  Kingston  (Esopus.)  It 
destroyed  thousands  of  trees  in  that  village.  It 
began  to  abate  in  1809-10,  and  although  it  has  not 
entirely  disappsared  there,  it  has  very  sensibly  de- 
creased. In  1805,  the  disease  on  the  limbs  of  the 
pear  tree  made  its  appearance  there,  and  extended 
to  the  apple  tree  also.  Various  expedients  were 
adopted  to  check  its  progress,  such  as  hanging  iron 
hoops  and  straps  in  the  crotch,  boring  holes  into 
the  trunks,  and  filling  them  with  sulphur,  mercurial 
ointment,  Stc,  but  to  little  effect.  This  disease  was 
worse  there  than  1  have  ever  seen  it  since,  and  de- 
stroyed four-filths  of  the  pears  and  many  apples. — 
It  ceased  in  about  1810,  and  has  now  partially  re- 
pppeared.  In  1827,  I  observed  it  in  various  parts 
of  Pennsjlvania  and  New  Jersey;  and  the  last 
sum-jier  I  noted  its  progress  100  miles  north  and 
150  west  of  this  city. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  plum,  and  indeed  of  all 
stone  fruit,  with  us,  is  the  curculio,  or  other  insects, 
which  punctures  the  young  fruit.  This  cannot  be 
the  same  that  causes  the  tumor;  for  while  my  fruit 
suflers  severely  the  wood  remains  sound  and  heal- 
thy. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  constitution, 
&c.  of  a  Society  which  we  have  just  formed  to  pro- 
mote improvement  in  horticulture. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
S.  D(     NER,  Esd.  J.  BUEL. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 
DWARF  PROLIFIC  PEA. 
An  ace:   nt  and  description  of  Bishop's  Early  Dwarf 
Prolific  Pea— by  .Michael  Floy. 
The  letter  given   below  was  written  at  our  re- 
quest, and  accompanied  some  of  the  peas  ordered 
out  by  us.     An  account  of  their  origin  is  given  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  and 
from  observations  made   by  the  conductors  of  (hat 
work,  in  subsequent  numbers,  they  are  in  high  re- 
pute around  London.     Supposing  that  they  would 
prove  an  acqui-ition   here,  we  have  given  the  an- 
nexed letter. — £d.  Sou.  Aoric. 
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JVewi  York,  Dec.  21,  1828. 
Sir,— I  send  you  the  quantity  of  Bishop's  Early 
Dwarf  Prolific  Pea,  ordered   by  you,  being  of  the 
same  kind  as  presented  by  me  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  cf  this  city.     Agreeably   to  your  request,  I 
will  give  you  a  short  account  of  its  origin,  peculiar 
properties,  ami  mode  of  treatment.  In  the  year  1826, 
they  made  their  first  appearance  in  London,  hav- 
ing been  sent,  as  I  am  informed,  froni  some  part  of 
Scotland,  where  they  were  originally  raised  by  a 
practical  gardener,  of  the  name  of  Bishop.    In  the 
year  J817,  so  great  a  reputation   had  they  obtained 
'in   the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that   they   were 
readily  sold  by  the  nursery  men  there  at  a  guinea  a 
pint;  and  in   the  spring  of  that  year  I  received  a 
small  portion  of  them  as  a  present  from  an  eminent 
horticulturist,  who,  in  the  letter  accompanying  them 
writes  as  folloxvs:    "These  peas  are  making  a  great 
noise  here,  and  knowing  they  would  be  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  you,  I  have,  with   some  dilTiculty,  pro- 
cured you  a  small  quantity.  Its  peculiar  excellences 
appear  to  be  these:   its  great  productiveness,  equal- 
ling, if  not  surpassing  any  variety  hitherto  known; 
lis  earliness  and  its  remarkable  dwarf  habit,  seldom 
attaining,  even  in  the  best  soils,  the  height  of  twelve 
inches,  whieh  of  itself  would  make  it  a  most  valua- 
ble acquisition, more  especially  for  small  gardens."  In 
addition  to  what  is  here  stated,  I  remark  from  my  own 
experience,  that  this  pea  fully  realizes  the  descrip- 
tion here  given,  and  the  following  appears  the  most 
judicious  method  of  treating  them:  They  should  be 
planted  three,  or  at  any  rate  two  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  as  from  their  dwarfishness  and  spreading  ha- 
bit they  do  not  do  so  well  if  sown  closer;  hence  it 
is  obvious  there  will  be  a   great  saving  of  seed,  as 
a  pint  of  these  Peas  will  go  as  far  as  two  or  three 
quarts  of  any  other,  sown  in  the  usual  manner.   They 
commence   blooming  when  not  three  inches  high, 
bear  most  abundantly,  and  are  very  fine  eating.     If 
a  few  were  planted  weekly,  a  constant  succession  of 
(ireen  Peas  might  be  obtained  all  the  summer  and 
autimin.  as  from   the   habit   of  their  growth   they 
appear  better  calcuhited  to  withstand  the  beat  of  an 
American  summer  than  any  variety  with  which  I 
am    acquainted.     I    have  still    a   few    quarts    left; 
wliich  are  ofTprcd  to  those  desirous  of  cultivating  an 
excellent  vesetable,  at  one  dollar  per  quart.     Per- 
sons at  a  distance,  by  remitting  the  cash   by   letter 
(post  paid)  will   receive   them  by  any   conveyance 
they  may  designate.  MrcHAEi.  Flov. 

Seedsman,  ^-c.  JVew  York. 


returning  to  it.  In  the  morning  lift  a  corner  of  the 
cloth  so  as  to  make  a  small  aperture  to  let  out  any 
of  the  bees  that  should  remain,  and  by  striking  the 
pot  as  before,  they  will  depart  and  join  their  com- 
panions in  the  new  settlement  It  may  be  necessary 
to  feed  the  bees  for  a  few  days  with  sugar,  and  they 
will  proceed  to  work  immediately  after." 


HAWTHORNS. 

JVeicburgh,  Feb.  17,  1829. 
.Messrs.  Grant  Tlwrlmrn  S(  Son: 

Gentknieit,—l  perceive  by  your  advertisement  in 
the  last  number  of  the  "New-York  Farmer,"  that 
you  have  imporleil  75,000  hawthorns  for  "live  fen- 
cing;"  and  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure   of 
communicating  to  you,  the  experiment  that  I  have 
made  with  this  beautiful,  cheap  and  valuable  fence. 
About  seven  years  ago  1  purchased  a  few  thousand 
from  you,  and  sat  them'  out,  forming  a  line  of  fence 
of  ab'out  forty   rods.     The  soil  on  which  they  were 
planted  was  a  mixture  of  clay  and  white  sand,  un- 
favourable   to   their   rapid     growth.      They    have 
never  been  cultivated,  except  to  trim  them  the  last 
jeason— every  plant  flourished,  and  they  now  form 
a  fence  sufficient  to  turn  any  cattle,  and   the  cheap- 
est, handsomest,  best  fence  upon  my  farm. 

I  have  saved  a  bushel  of  the  berries,  and  intend  to 
have  a  nursery  of  hawthorns. 

If  our  farmers  are  fully  apprised  of  the  prefer- 
ence, in  all  respects,  due  to  this  kind  of  fencing,  you 
will  find  a  ready  sale  for  all  you  have  imported,  and 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  every  gentleman,  who  will 
make  an  experiment  with  them,  will  be  highly  grat- 
ified with  the  result. 

I  remain  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Jonathan  Fisk. 


lSiTJKJll>  HCOHOTHIV. 


BEES. 

The  following  account  of  a  new  method  of  taking 
the  honey  of  bees,  without  the  cruel  and  wasteful 
process  of  killing  them,  is  copied  from  a  London 
paper.  The  lime  most  suitable  for  this  process  is 
not  mentioned.  We  presume  it  is  so  early  in  the 
sea'ion  as  to  leave  them  time  to  prepare  a  sufficient 
stock  of  food  for  winter. 

"The  cruel  system  of  smothering  bees  may  now 
he  dispensed  with,  by  a  plan  recently  adopted  with 
complete  sucress:  it  is  called  "driving,"  and  is  easi- 
Iv  accomplished  thus:  At  dark,  place  a  metal  pot 
where  the  old  hive  stands;  have  a  new  hive  prepar- 
ed with  cross  sticks,  and  cream  and  sugar  smeared 
inside;  invert  the  old  hive  into  the  pot  quickly; 
place  the  new  one  over  it;  lie  a  cloth  around  the 
meeting  of  the  hives,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the 
bees  escapina;  then  keep  stirring  the  bottom  of  the 
metal  pot,  with  an  iron  instrument,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  all  the  bees  will  be  driven  by  the  sound 
fiom  the  old  to  the  new  Live;  then  untie  the  cloth 
anit  lift  tlie  n-w  hive  to  the  place  where  the  old  one 


RAIL  ROAD. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts — House  of  Re- 
presentatives, Feb.  20,  1829. 

The  Committee  to  whom  were  committed  the 
Resolutions  before  the  House,  in  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  Rail  Road,  from  Boston  "to  Provi- 
dence, and  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson,  submit  the 
following 

REPORT: 
That  the  House  by  having  almost  unanimously 
passed  the  first  of  said  Resolutions,  by  which  they 
declared,   that   the  construction    of  the  said   Rail 
Roads,  "would  essentially  promote  the  great  inter- 
ests of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manufactures  and 
the  Arts,  throughout  the  Commonwealth,"  have,  so 
far  as  their  opinion  goes,  left  nothing  to  be  decided, 
but  the  mode  of  obtaining  so  desirable  an  object. — 
This  being  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it  must  be  un- 
questionable, that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  state, 
to  patronize  the  enterprise  by  participating  in  the 
execution  of  the  work.     At   once  to  acknowledge 
its  value,  to  shun  all  hazard,  and  withhold  all  aid. 
Is  inconsistent,   and    presents   discouragements   to 
private  persons,  which  utterly  forbid  all  hope  of  the 
attainment  of.  the    object.     Besides,  the   grant   of 
privileges  to  a  private  corporation  so  extensive,  as 
must  be  required,  to  induce  such  a  corporation  to 
build  the  contemplated  Roads,  would  be  wholly  in- 
compatible  with    the  dignity  and    interests  of  the 
State.     Such  a  measure  would  be  doing  violence  to 
public  opinion,  which  in   this    Commonwealth  has 
tieen  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  and   has  pro- 
nounced   such  exclusive  grants,  of  the    great  high 
ways   of  the  State,   to  be  injurious  and  in  the  high- 
est degree  improvident.     These  are  privileges,  to  be 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  not  for 
the  present  only,  but  for  all  future  time. 

'I'lie  question,  and  the  only   question  that  can  be 


co-operate  vvilh  others.  In  this  respect,  the  Com- 
mittee forbear  to  express  their  views.  For  it  is 
certain,  that  the  community  and  the  House,  are  di- 
vided in  opinion.  While  some  conceive,  that  the 
projected  Roads,  should  be  strictly  and  solely  a 
stale  object,  others  for  various  reasons,  prefer  a  par- 
ticipation with  individuals.  In  Ibis  state  of  the  case, 
it  seems  at  least,  to  he  expedient,  that  the  Com- 
monwealth should  embark  to  such  an  extent  as  not 
to  hazard  the  loss  of  the  object  altogether. 

In  reference  to  a  contemplated   Corporation  be- 
tween the  State  and   the  City  of  Boston,  or  its  cit- 
izens, incontrovertible  principles   should  be  settled 
in  the  minds  of  our  felluw  citizens.     If  the  projcct- 
I  cd  iiail  Roads  should  prove   beneficial   to  Boston, 
they  must  become  so,  by  proving  first  beneficial  to 
the  country.     Great  cities  situated   like  Boston,  can 
only  rise  into   importance  upon    the   industry,  the 
population,  and  the  wealth  of    the  country.     It   is 
readily  admitted   however,  that    Boston   would  be 
emintntly,  and    greatly  more  benefitted   by    these 
Koails,  than    many    other    parts   of  the  state.     Of 
this  truth,  many   of  its  most   responsible  citizens, 
have    shown  their  conviction,  by  having  within    a 
few  (lays,  presented   a  petition   to    the   House,  re- 
questing that  they  might  be  admitted  to  an   union 
with  the  Commonwealth,  in  constructing  two  third 
parts  of  the  Rail  Roads. 

Ill  reference  to  the  geographical  situation  of  our 
State,  and  the  various  interests  in  it,  it  is  certain, 
that  if  internal  communications  give  vigour  to  the 
industry  and  increase  the  population  of  the  interior, 
so  also  must  they  enlarge  the  consumption,  of  all 
that  proceeds  from  the  sea-board;  thus  extending 
its  commerce  and  navigation.  Though  in  this  way, 
in  some  cases,  business  may  be  diverted,  it  is  in- 
cretsed,  not  diminished.  The  fisheries  of  this  State 
are  a  great  and  growing  interest.  A  cheap  trans- 
portation of  their  products,  through  a  line  of  two 
bundled  miles  of  interior  country,  with  the  greater 
part  of  which,  there  is  no  water  communication 
cannot  but  greatly  increase  the  consumption;  and 
more  especially,  when  in  three  months  of  the  year, 
the  article  caa  be  conveyed  to  the  doors  of  the  con- 
sumer, in  that  slite,  in  which  it  is  to  him  the  most 
desirable  luxury. 

As  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  State  not  upon  the 
route  of  the  projected  Rail  Roads;  it  must  be  ev- 
ident to  the  most  supeificial  observation,  that  if  the 
Rail  Road  improvement  is,  what  public  opinion  ha> 
pronounced  it  to  be,  th-jy  cannot  fail  at  no  remota 
period,  to  participate  in  its  advantages. 

If  there  be  a  portion  of  the  Jlgricultural'inteTest, 
on  the  sea  board,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bos- 
ton, which  is  opposed  to  this  improvement,  as  one 
likely  to  prove  injurious;  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
same  objection  would  lie,  to  the  best  water  com- 
munication, or  Turnpike  Road,  through  the  same 
country.  Such  an  obje;tion  would  be  fatal  to  all 
improvement;  and  therefore  cannot,  consistently 
with  a  just  and  generous  regard  for  the  Interests  of 
the  whole  people,  be  urg^d.  Besides,  it  proceeds 
upon  false  principles,  and  b  not  warranted  by  facts, 
in  this,  or  any  other  country. 

With  these  facts,  and  vievs  before  us,  the  stale 
of  the  case  is  this.  There  is  'jnquestinnably,  a  por- 
tion of  the  community,  embricing  many  (irudcnl, 
judicious,  and  patriotic  indiviluals,  who  are  deci- 
dedly of  opinion,  that  Interna'  Improvements  by 
Rail  Roads,  are  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
Slate-  Their  opinions  may  be  f|Uestioned,  hut  can- 
not be  disproved.  Some  are  less  sanguine;  others 
may  hold  opposite  sentiments.  On  which  soever 
side  the  truth  lies, the  Committee ijecidedly  believe, 
that  the  time  has  arrived,  when  ftublic  sentiment 
demands,  that  an  experiment  he  made,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  ground  for  any  Vurther  procras- 
tination, were  it  not,  that  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  has  been  before  the  penple  so  short  a 


stood,  at  the  same  time  quickly  covering  the  honey  .       ,        ,     .  ,    ,,  I  .  .   .     u  .    i   ,i      •      -,, 

hive  with  a  white  cloth,  to  prevent  any  of  the  bees  |  made  recurs;  that  is,  to  what  extent,  the  state  shall  1  time,  as   not  to  have  presented  there  with  an  op 
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porlunily,  of  tlioniiij^hly  examining  its  merits. 
Nothing,  but  a  just  respect  for  our  constituent, 
couH  justify  any  fiirtlier  delay,  in  coming  at  once  to 
a  fina'i  decision.  Under  tliese  circumstances,  the 
ComniilVoe  recommend  the  passage  of  the  follow- 
ing Resolmions. 

All  which  Is  respectfully  submitted. 
By  order, 

T.  SEDGWICK,  Chairman. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  Slate,  to 
aid  anil  encourage  by  'ts  funds  the  construction  of 
a  Rail  Road,  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson,  and  from 
Boston  to  Providence,  as  works,  Hhitli  will  greatly 
promote  the  interests  of  this  Commonwealth. 

ResolKcd,  That  the  most  ample  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  the  people,  to  examine  the  facts  and 
considerations  spread  before  them,  in  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Internal  Improvements, 
and  therefore  as  that  Report  has  been  but  recently 
submitted  to  the  Legislature,  a  final  decision  upon 
the  subject,  ought  to  be  postponed  to  the  next  June 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

Resolved,  However,  as  the  sense  of  this  House, 
that  taking  into  view  the  various  expensive  surveys 
and  examinations  which  have  been  made,  the  pub- 
lic time  that  has  been  consumed  in  protracted  dis- 
cussions; that  the  period  has  arrived,  when  both  the 
dignity  and  interest  of  the  srtate  require,  that  the 
people  should  be  called  upon  to  make  up  their  opin- 
ions definitively,  so  that  their  Representatives  may 
at  thatsession  finally  dispose  of  the  subject. 

[These  resolutions  have  been  passed.] 


But  all!  no  pow'r  at  his  command, 
Could  dry  that  cank'ring  spray. 

Pensive  he  left  the  sweet  recess. 

And  his  blight  home  regain'd 
Where  still  'mid  all  his  gladsomeness, 

Th;it  hapless  guest  rcmain'd: — 
And  thus  whene'er  his  form  wc  seek. 

In  scenes  beneath  the  sky, 
Wc  find  a  smile  upon  his  cheek, 

A  tear-drop  in  his  eye. 


JOY  AND  GRIEF. 

One  summer  morn,  when  dewy  flowers 

Displayed  their  fairest  smile, 
Young  joy  forsook  his  happy  bowers. 

To  frolic  forth  awhile; 
He  hied  him  to  a  silver  stream. 

That  rippled  down  the  glade. 
And  there  along  its  verdant  brim, 

His  thoughtless  gambols  play'd. 

High  o'er  his  head  the  willow  flung 

Its  gold  stems  to  the  air. 
While  many  a  cheerful  warbler  sung 

His  jocund  matin  there; 
He  laugh'd  to  list  the  bee's  soft  hum, 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
And  the  wild  partridge's  distant  drum 

Swell  echoing  through  the  glen. 

And  oft  his  airy  form  he  threw 

Sheer  in  the  dancing  tide. 
To  pluck  w  ild  water-flowers  that  grew 

Among  the  sireamlef's  side; 
Soon  on  his  fair  unclouded  brow 

A  lovely  wreath  appears. 
Pure  as  the  pearls  of  winter's  snow. 

And  wet  with  night's  own  tears. 

Thus  play'd  he  many  a  jocund  hour. 

With  bosom  glad  and  free. 
Till  tired  he  sought  a  neighb'ring  bower. 

And  slumber'd  peacefully; 
Deep  from  her  cypress  circled  cell. 

Grief  spied  the  form  of  Joy, 
And  softly  stealing  down  the  dell. 

Knelt  by  the  sleeping  boy. 

Aside  she  flung  his  locks  of  gold. 
And  gazed  with  deep'ning  sigh. 

Till  from  her  cheek  a  tear  drop  roll'd. 
And  dew'd  his  half-dosed  eye; 

He  woke  and  sought  with  ready  hand. 
To  wipe  the  tear  away. 


WO.MAN'S  ELOQUENCE. 

Woman  cannot  plead  at  the  bar,  or  preach  in  the 
pulpit,  or  thunder  in  the  senate  house.  Yet  her's  is 
no  trifling  eloquence.  Its  power,  though  unosten- 
tatious in  display,  is  niiu;hty  in  result.  In  the  re- 
tirement of  her  own  family,  in  the  circle  of  her 
friends  and  acquaintances,  in  the  various  inter- 
course of  society  what  a  charm  can  woman  spread 
around  her,  what  a  zest  to  every  other  enjoyment 
can  she  impart — what  encouragement  can  she  give 
to  virtue,  and  what  reproofs  to  vice;  what  aid  can 
she  afford  to  the  cause  of  religion;  in  short,  what  an 
amount  of  good  can  she  accomplish,  and  what  an 
immense  influence  exert,  by  her  mere  conversation. 
Is  it  not,  then,  of  vast  importance  that  her  powers 
of  conversation  should  be  cultivated  as  a  part  of  the 
course  of  her  education,  and  not  left,  as  they  too 
often  are,  to  take  their  whole  character  from  the  ad- 
ventitious circumstances  of  life  in  which  she  may  be 
placed?  But  you  will  inquire  how  is  this  to  be 
made  matter  of  instruction;  must  it  not  be  the  result, 
and  the  result  only,  of  a  young  lady's  intercourse 
with  polished  and  intelligent  society?  I  think  not. 
I  would  allow  to  such  intercourse  all  the  efficacy 
which  it  deserves,  and  doubtless  this  efficacy  is 
great.  But  I  would  go  deeper  than  this;  I  would  go 
farther  back,  even  to  that  period  of  life,  when  fe- 
males are  not  yet  considered  old  enough  to  mhigle 
in  promiscuous  society,  and  especially  to  bear  their 
part  in  the  conversation  of  others  much  their  supe- 
riors in  age  and  intelligence.  I  would  have  the 
mother,  to  all  the  extent  of  her  power,  and  the  in- 
structress, as  a  part  of  her  course  of  instruction, 
devote  themselves  to  this  great  object.  This  is  the 
very  way  too,  in  which  all  the  knowledge  that  a 
young  lady  is  acquiring  at  school  may  be  made  of 
practical  use;  for  it  may  all  be  introduced  into  con 
versatlon,  either  for  the  entertainment  or  instruc 
tioD  of  others. 


SFORTIia'O  OLIO. 


COURTSHIP. 

A  gentleman  feeling  a  strong  partiality  for  a 
young  lady  whose  name  was  JN'oi/es,  was  desirous, 
without  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  courtship,  to  as- 
certain her  sentiments.  For  this  purpose,  he  said 
to  her  one  day — with  that  kind  of  air  and  manner 
which  means  either  jest  or  earnest,  as  you  choose  to 
take  it.  "If  I  were  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  un- 
der matrimonial  engagements  to  any  one,  which 
part  of  your  name  [No-yes]  might  I  take  for  an  an- 
swer?" 

"The  first;"  said  she  in  the  same  tone. 

"And  were  I  to  ask  you  if  you  were  inclined  to 
form  such  an  engagement,  should  a  person  offer  who 
loved  you  and  was  not  indifTerent  to  yourself;  what 
part  of  your  name  might  I  then  take  as  an  answei?" 

"The  last." 

"And  if  I  tell  youthat  I  love  you,  and  ask  you  to 
form  such  an  engagenjent  with  me;  tiien  what  part 
of  your  name  may  I  take?" 

"Oh  then,"  replied  the  blushing  girl,  "take  </ie 
rvhote  name:  as  in  such  a  case  I  would  cheerfully  re- 
sign it  for  yours. 


When  we  are  young,  we  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
youth,  and  never  think  that  those  pleasures  may 
bring  on  the  mortifications  of  age. 


SEASHORE  SPORT  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

[The  following  unvarnished  account  of  sporting 
on  the  sea  coast  of  New  Jersey,  will  give  the  city 
and  sunshine  sportsman  some  idea  of  the  zeal  of 
men  of  "muscle,"  and  of  the  astonishing  fatigue 
and  exposure  under  which  it  sustains  them,  vvith 
benefit  to  their  health.] 

Mr.  Skinner:  Sidem,  M'.  J.,  Jan.  30,  1829. 

Sir, — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to  hear 
what  we  are  about  in  the  way  of  rural  sports.  As 
to  foxes,  we  have  caught  but  few.  About  ten  liays 
past  we  put  up  a  red  in  the  big  meadows  below 
this;  he  made  but  one  short  double,  then  ran  to  the 
Delaware,  which  having  ice  aground  and  thrown 
up  in  large  masses  for  one-fourth  of  a  mile  out, 
making  a  good  cover,  ran  that  three  miles  to  a  farm 
house,  standing  on  the  beach  at  hioh-water  mark; 
ran  into  the  kitchen  unobserved  by  the  women  and 
children.  The  dogs  ran  in,  seized  the  fox,  which 
alarmed  the  family;  they  ran  out,  and  called  "Fa- 
ther!" saying  that  the  hounds  were  killing  one  ano- 
ther—and, to  his  and  their  astonishment,  reynard 
was  suspended  by  one  dozen  mouths,  pulling  in 
every  direction.  On  examination,  be  had  twenty 
inches  of  chain,  much  worn  at  the  end  by  dragging 
the  ground;  and  the  fox  was  no  doubt  a  pet  one, 
got  away  from  this  house  five  years  ago:  his  teeth 
having  the  ends  considerably  worn,  indicating  him 
to  be  about  six  years  old. 

As  lam  good  for  nothing  but  hunting,  and  hardly 
that,  being  worse  than  half  a  hundred  vears  old,  and 
rode  more  miles  on  the  chase  than  a'ny  other  man 
in  New  Jersey,  I  will  trouble  you  to  read  more  of 
my  exercises,  all  for  health,  as  my  father  died  with 
the  gout  before  he  was  of  my  age.  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  had  half  a  dozen  colds,  or  a  single  ache 
or  pain  in  my  life.  The  last  time  I  was  at  the  spa 
shore,  deer-hunting,  we  got  but  one.  Accident,  or 
something  else,  turned  every  one  we  got  on  foot; 
and  bad  shooting,  together,  was  the  cause  of  our 
bad  luck.  So  we  determined  to  change  the  game, 
having  a  friendly  invitation  from  Mr.  Humphrey 
Hewitt,  one  of  the  most  hospitable  gentlemen  in 
the  world,  (most  of  Cape  May  excepted,)  living  17 
miles  down  shore,  at  Hereford  Inlet,  and  13  from 
Cape  Island,  to  visit  him  the  next  day,  and  try  the 
geese.  Accordingly,  six  of  us  arrived  at  his  house 
in  the  evening,  where  he  had  a  good  supper  and 
several  of  his  neighbours  ready  to  entertain  us  for 
the  evening,  which  lasted  until  half  past  eleven, 
when  we  went  to  bed;  and  at  two  he  routed  us, 
uhen  breakfast  was  on  the  table;  and  by  half  past 
two  we  had  six  decoy  geese  bag;ced,  shovels,  guns, 
liquor,  &c.,and  took  up  the  hne  of  march  near  two 
miles  across  the  fields  and  salt  marshes  to  the  boats; 
then  rowed  down  the  sound,  which  was  two  miles 
wide  and  three  long,  to  the  inlet;  where  we  put 
out  two  men,  one  shovel,  and  three  of  the  geese; 
the  geese  to  be  slaked  near  the  water's  edge,  tha 
men  to  dig  a  bole  in  the  sand  wilbirt  fifteen  paces, 
one  foot  deep,  and  raising  a  bank  one  foot  above 
the  surface;  this  is  a  flat  sand,  one  half  mile  by  on* 
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mile,  and   overflowed   at   high    water.     Then    one 
olher  and  myself  rowed  two   miles  down  the  inlet, 
until  we  got  to  the  breakers;  and  here  is  a  heavier 
surf  than  1  have  ever  seen  at  either  Cape  Island  or 
«t  Long  Branch.     Then  we  went  out  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  one  and   a   half  mile,  to   a  sand  bar, 
which  is  overflowed  at  common   tides,  dug  a  hole, 
and  buried  our   skiff  at  one   point  of  the  bar,  and 
staked  the  three  geese  on  the  outer  jioint,  and  made 
a   blind  as    above.       The  sand  being   wet,  pulled 
otiT  our  great  coats  and   laid    them   in   the  bottom, 
but  the  water  soon  came  through.     Then  we  were 
ready   for    action;    when,  lo   and    behold,  we  had 
neglected  to  bring  out  of  one  of  the  driver's  boats 
victuals,  or  brandy,  and  you  will  necessarily  con- 
clude that  it  was  time  for  a  morning  dram,  as  the 
day  had  began  to  break,  and  we  having  worked  hard, 
and  none  loo  >varm  take  my  word  for  it,  the  night  be- 
ing damp,  and  on  the  '29th  of  December.  Two  others 
went  along  the  high  sand  hills  or  bench,  as  it  is  cal- 
led, about  one  mile  to  a  slash  or  fresh  water  pond  oc- 
casioned by  the   rains   filtering  through  the  sands, 
which  are  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  there 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  ducks,  and  had  they  have  had 
more  ammunition  would   have  done  well  owing  to 
both  sounds  being  well  drove;  as  it  was,  I  thought 
it  very  good,  they  having  piled  up  ninety-six  black 
ducks,  had  no  dog  and  the  fowl  constantly  circling 
to  light,  they  only  picked  up  the  dead,  suflering  the 
crippled  to  get  into  the  sedge  and  much  other  cov- 
er around  the  slash,  and  quitting  at  11  o'clock  wet, 
tired,  hungry,  and  worse  than  all  noliquor,  like  my- 
self and  partner  had  forgotten  the  real  life  and  spii  it 
of  the  cause.     Now  to  the  drivers,  although  a  deer 
hunter's  phrase,  it  is  nevertheless  a  goose  and  duck 
hunter's,  our  Cape  May  friends  foregoing  all  plea- 
sure to  gratify  their  friends  from  a  distance,  divided 
in  two  boats,  two  to  a  boat  and  each  boat  driving  its 
sound  and  thoroughfares  all  the  ebbtide,  until  they 
drove  every  goose  and  duck  out  to  sea  to  come  in 
on  the  flood  in  small  flocks,  a  part  of  old  and  their 
young.    TliC  sounds  are  one  or  two  miles  apart  con- 
nected by   thoroughfares,  and   from   two  to   three 
miles  in  length  and  breadth,  this  was  constant  row- 
ing and  shooting  to  scare  until  12  o'clock,  and  now 
1  will  invite  you  out  into  the  ocean   towards  high- 
water,  when   our  terra  Jirma  show  but   two  little 
ridges  of  sand  of  twenty  feet  wide   and  one  hun- 
dred long,  and  that  to  be  covered  in  one  hour,  and 
our  skifl'  on  the  inner  one,  and  the  water  three  feet 
deep  between  us,  and  a  ship  could  sail  around  us;  at 
this  tinje  there  came  up  a  blow  from  the  south  cast 
with  some  snow,  and  a  thick  fog  oliscuring  the  land, 
the  sea  breaking  across  the  inlet  and  within   fifteen 
feet  of  our  blinds,  at  this  time  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
breakers,  an<l  it   being  doubtful  whether  or  not  our 
skiff  would  live  through  them;  this  storm  spoiled  the 
principal  part  of  our  sport,  causinic  the  heavy  surl 
and  the  strong  flc)od  tide  sweeping    in,  prevented 
scores  of  flocks  which  lit  in  the  water,  from  landing 
The  decoys  were  very  coaxing,  both  in  calling  and 
motions,  hilt  the  sui  I  and  strong  tide  swept  the  mo-l 
of  them  up  the  inlet,  but  few  came  on  shore,  we  kil- 
led that  we  got  five  and  three  ducks,  and  ought  to 
have  killed   from  ten  lo  twenty,  each  blind  having 
such  good  drivers  and  plenty  of  fowl;  our  two  first 
landed  got  but  one  flock  to  come  ashore,  they  let  go 
two  barrels  each  at  eight  geese  thirty  five  paces  and 
only  crippled  two  which  fell  out  in  the  bay  and  lost. 
Then  we  came  away,  it  being  two  o'clock,  arrived 
at  our  friend's  house  by  dark,  eat  a  good  supper  and 
had  many  neighbours  to  spend  the  evening   which 
lasted  unlil   12  o'clock,  the  next  day  friends  came 
fifteen   miles   on  the    road    to  escort  us  and   take 
another  diink  which  wasted  all  the  day,  and  left  us 
fifty  miles  to  travel  at  night,  and  a  much  colder  one 
has  not  been  this  winter,  a  hard  north  wester  being 
dead  ahead;  without  sleeping  we  got  home  as  the 
sun  was  rising  in  fine  spirits  and  doubtless  five  years 
lidded  unto  our  lives.  1  have  always  thought  it  good 
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to  harden  myself  whilst  young  and  tender,  that  in 
case  1  should  live  to  be  old  then  I  should  be  tough. 
With  much  respect  your  friend,        T.  R. 


Grand  Shooting  Match  at  Game,  for  One 
Thousand  Guineas. 

This  interesting  and  novel  match  for  1000  Guin- 
eas, between  the  Hon.  G.  Anson  and  Mr.  Ross, 
which  of  them  killed  the  most  partridges  between 
sun  rise  and  sun  set,  and  which  perhaps  excited 
more  interest  in  the  sporting  world  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  on  any  former  occasion,  took  place  at 
Milden  Hall,  Suflblk,  on  the  manor  belonging  lo  the 
Honourable  Henry  De  Roos,  on  Monday  lust-  It 
was  originally  fixed  for  the  previous  Saturday;  but 
one  of  the  parties  not  knowing  whether  it  was  to 
be  shot  with  ordinary  shot  or  with  Eley's  patent 
cartridges  (no  previous  arrangement  having  been 
made,)  was  not  provided  with  the  latter;  and 
as  the  birds  were  very  wild,  and  it  was  determined 
to  shoot  with  them,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
London  for  a  supply;  he  returned  on  Sunday  night, 
and  it  was  then  agreed  to  commence  shooting  at  a 
quarter  past  7  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  to 
leave  off  at  a  quarter  past  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Many  gentlemen,  friends  of  Mr.  Roos,  came 
lo  witness  his  performance,  some  from  Scotland;  and 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  friends  of  the  Hon.  G.  An- 
son, were  assembled  at  the  Hon.  H.  De  Roos,  Mil- 
den Hall,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Hon.  H.  De 
Roos,  the  Hon.  C.  Greville,  the  Hon-  Col.  Russell, 
Sir  .lohn  Shelley,  Mr.  H.  Baring,  and  many  other 
gentlemen  and  amateurs  of  the  sport  were  present 
Many  horses  were  ready  to  assist  the  various  per- 
sons in  attendance  on  the  match;  each  party  was  al- 
lowed three  guns,  three  loaders,  &c.  that  no  delay 
might  take  place;  large  sums  of  money  were  betted, 
and  both  parties  came  to  the  post  in  excellent  con- 
dition, spirits,  and  confidence.  The  morning,  at 
break  of  day,  was  unfavourable,  it  being  very  fog- 
gy, and  indeed  continuing  so  the  whole  of  the  day. 
In  the  first  hour,  the  birds  being  excessively  wild, 
only  four  were  shot;  and  those  getting  up  most  fa 
vourably  for  Col.  Anson,  he  shot  three  out  of  the 
four.  Both  parlies  possessing  great  pedestrian  pow- 
ers, and  thinking  to  outwalk  each  other,  commenc- 
ed walking-  at  five  miles  an  hour,  and  continued  that 
pace  for  the  first  two  hours,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  day  at  four  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  without 
halting  for  five  minutes,  and  the  whole  of  the  day 
bare-headed.  The  pace  kept  those  who  accompa- 
nied them  in  a  trot,  as  long  as  they  could  last,  which 
but  few,  if  any,  did  to  the  end  of  the  day,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  horse.  At  three  o'clock  the 
match  was  even,  both  having  killed  ten  brace  of 
birds,  and  it  was  even  again  at  four  o'clock. 

Nothing  could  now  exceed  the  interest  felt  by  all 
p.nties,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only  being  all  the  re- 
maining lime  for  deciding  the  contest.  It  was  ob- 
served about  this  time  that  Col.  Anson  was  grow- 
ing weak, .the  parties  having  walked  about  thirty- 
live  miles,  and  a  great  part  of  the  distance  through 
heavy,  wet  turnips;  but  Mr.  Ross  went  on  with  a 
gallant  stride,  to  the  admiration  of  all,  beating 
keefiers  and  every  other  peison  present.  Al  this 
juncture  Colonel  Anson  killed  another  bird,  which 
made  him  one  ahead;  but  he  became  so  weak  that 
he  could  no  longer  follow  Mr.  Ross,  who  kept  as 
fresh  as  ever;  and  although  only  ten  minutes  re- 
mained. Col.  Anson's  friends  advised  him  to  pro- 
pose a  draw  match,  as  Mr.  Ross  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, either  tie  or  beat  him;  which  he  did,  and 
Mr.  Ross  very  handsomely  accepted  the  proposal. 
Thus  concluded  a  match  with  which  every  lover  of 
the  trigger  present  was  highly  delighted.  The  num- 
ber of  birds  actually  scored  was  'iSj  brace;  many 
others  were  killed,  but  it  could  not  be  decided  by  the 
umpires  (Mr.  OsbaldestOD  and  others,)  to  which 
party  they  belonged.     If  the  match  had  taken  place 
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in  September,  it  was  supposed  they  would  hare  kill- 
ed a  hundred  brace  each.  The  superiority  of  the  pa- 
tent cartridge  over  shot,  at  long  distances,  was  very 
apparent — most  of  the  birds  being  killed  bet'Veen 
filly  and  seventy  yards.  'I'he  parties,  it  is  bWieved, 
will  renew  the  match  for  some  earlier  period  in 
next  season,  but  it  is  much  doubted  whether  Col. 
Anson  will  make  it  again  for  the  whcle  day.  Mr. 
Rc-s  oflered,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  match,  to 
start  immediately,  and  walk  any  person  present  to 
London,  being  70  miles,  for  500  guineas. 

We  ought  to  state,  that  according  to  the  terms 
of  tlie  match.  Colonel  Anson  and  Mr.  Ross  were 
to  shoot  side  by  side,  so  that  if  the  Colonel  did  not 
keep  pace  with  Mr.  Ross,  he  must  have  lost:  thus 
the  match  assumed  the  double  character  of  a  pe- 
destrian and  a  shooting  match.  [London  paper. 


SHOOTING  SWANS. 
Extract  from  "Jl  Journey  up  the  Mississippi,  by  J. 
J.  Audubon,  author  of  the  Birds  of  America." 
On  the  second  morning  after  our  arrival,  I  heard 
a  movement  in  the  Indian  camp,  and  having  hastily 
risen  and  dressed  myself,  I  discovered  that  a  canoe 
containing  half  a  dozen  squaws  and  as  many  hun- 
ters, was  about  lo  leave  the  Illinois,  for  the  Ten- 
nessee side  of  the  river.  I  learned  also  that  their 
ohject  was  to  proceed  to  a  large  lake  opposite,  to 
which  immense  flocks  of  swans  resorted  every  morn- 
inK  —  These  flocks  are  so  numerous  and  strong,  that 
it  is,  however  incredible  it  may  at  first  seem,  a  well 
known  fact,  that  they  kee[)  the  lakes  which  Ihey  fre- 
quent free  from  ice,  merely  by  swimming  upon  them 
night  and  day.  Having  obtained  permission  to 
join  the  party,  I  seated  myself  in  the  canoe,  while 
supplied  with  ammunition  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey; 
in  a  few  moments  the  paddles  were  at  work,  and 
we  swiftly  crossed  to  the  opposite  shore.  I  was  not 
much  astonished,  during  our  passage,  to  see  all  the 
labor  of  paddling  performed  by  the  squaws;  for  this 
feature  of  Indian  manners  was  not  new  lo  me;  but 
1  was  surprised  to  see  that  upon  entering  the  canoe, 
the  hunters  laid  down,  and  positively  sleep  during 
the  whole  passage.  On  landing,  the  squaws,  after 
securing  the  boat,  proceeded  to  search  for  nuts, 
whilst  the  gentlemen  hunters  made  the  best  of  their 
way  through  the  "thick  and  thin,"  to  the  lake. 

Those  who  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  what  I 
call  "thick  and  thin,"  may  perhaps  think  I  allude  to 
something  like  the  furze  which  cover  some  of  the 
moors  of  Scotland — hut  they  must  imagine  the 
shores  of  the  Ohio,  at  its  junction  with  Ihe  great 
muddy  river  called  the  Mississippi,  to  be  fairly  over- 
grown with  a  kind  of  thick-set  cotton-trees,  that 
rise  as  closely  from  the  muddy  soil  of  the  bank  as 
can  well  be  conceived — they  are  not  to  be  beaten 
down;  you  must  slide  yourself  between  them — and 
in  summer  you  have  a  pretty  task  to  keep  off  the 
mosquitoes  that  abound  amongst  them.  After 
these  thickets  there  are  small  hasty  lasoons,  which 
you  must  either  swim  across,  jump  over,  Or  leap 
into  and  be  drowned,  according  to  your  taste  or 
capability;  but  when  the  task  of  reaching  the  lake 
is  accomplished — what  a  feast  for  a  sportsman! 
There  they  lie,  by  hundreds,  of  a  white  or  rich 
cream  colour — either  dipping  their  black  bills  in  the 
water,  or  leaning  backwards,  and  gently  resting  with 
one  leg  expanded,  floating  alons  and  basking  in  the 
sunshine.  The  nionient  that  these  beautiful  birds 
saw  our  videtlcs,  they  started  up  in  immediate  ap- 
prehension; but  the  plan  of  the  Indians  drove  the 
poor  swans  the  nearer  to  their  fate,  the  farther  they 
retreated  from  either  shore.  Men  were  placed  be- 
hind the  trees  who  knew  how  lo  take  a  dead  aim, 
and  every  shot  told.  Being  divided,  three  on  one 
side,  and  four  on  Ihe  oilier,  the  former  hid  them- 
selves, and  when  the  birds  flew  from  the  fire  of  the 
latter,  Ihey  alighted  within  good  distance  of  those 
who  had  first  alarmed  them. 
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What  would  those  English  sportsmen — who,  af- 
ter walking  a  whole  day,  and  cxplodins;  a  pound  of 
powder,  niarcli  home  in  gieat  glee,  holding;  a  part- 
ridge by  the  Ug.s  with  a  smile  on  their  lips  and  a 
very  empty  stomach— say  to  this  day'.s  devastation 
among  the  swans!  1  saw  those  l)cautiful  birds  float- 
ing on  the  water,  tlieir  backs  downwards,  their 
heads  under  the  surface,  and  their  legs  in  the  air, 
etruggling  in  the  last  agonies  of  life,  to  the  number 
of  50— their  beautiful  skins  all  intended  for  the  la- 
dies of  Europe. 

The  sport  was  now  over — the  sun  was  nearly 
even  with  the  tops  of  the  trees:  a  conch  was  sound- 
ed, and  after  awhile  the  squaws  appeared,  drag- 
ging the  canoe,  and  moving  about  in  quest  of  the 
dead  game — It  was  at  last  all  transported  to  the  ri- 
ver's edge,  and  we  were  landed  on  the  Illinois  bank 
again  before  dark.  The  fires  were  lighted — each 
man  eat  his  mess  of  pecan  nuts  and  bear's  fat,  and 
then  stretched  himself  out,  with  his  feet  close  to  the 
imall  heap  of  coal  intended  for  the  night.  The  fe- 
males then  began  their  work;  it  was  their  duty  to 
skin  the  birds.  I  observed  them  for  sometime,  and 
then  retired  to  rest  very  well  satisfied  with  the  sports 
of  this  day — the  25th  of  December. 


MZSCELIiAZrSOUS. 

COiMMERCIAL. 

Ji'/ou)-.— The  Editors  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  have  been  favoured  by  a  commercial 
friend,  with  a  table  of  the  prices  of  Flour  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  for  the  period  of  forty- four 
years,  which,  says  the  Journal,  will  be  a  curiosity, 
as  well  as  a  useful  document  to  every  dealer  in  the 
article.    We  subjoin  the  average  for  each  year: — 
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est  that  of  1826,  viz.  $4  65-  The  lowest  price  in 
-Miirch  1S21,  viz.:j}3  75;  and  the  highest  price  in 
March  1790,  viz.  jjl5.  In  one  instance  the  price 
remained  without  any  change  for  eleven  months, 
but  in  very  m;iny  others  it  has  fluctuated  two  dol- 
lars or  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  within  a  few  days. 


Aggregate  average  of  44  years,  $7  42. 

The  circumstances  which  have  produced  the 
principal  fluctuations,  are  given  as  follows,  by  the 
gentleman  who  has  carefully  preserved  the  record. 
"From  1794  to  '96,  scarcity  in  France  and  Eng- 
land;—from  '98  to  1800,  export  to  England;-— 1800 
to  1801,  scarcity  in  England;  1804  and  '5  scarcity 
in  Spain;  1808  and  '9,  long  embargo;  1809,  to  '10 
and  '11,  Peninsula  war;  1812, '13  and  '14,  was 
with  England;  1316  and  '17,  scarcity  in  England." 
To  this  we  may  add  the  cause  of  advance  during 
the  latter  part  of  1828,  viz.  scarcity  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  England.  The  state  of  the  currency  in 
1 8 1 4  and  '  1 5  of  course  had  an  effec  ton  the  price  of 
those  years- 
It  deserves  to  he  considered  also,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  circulating  medicra  and  the  value  of  all  sorts 
of  merchandize  have  flucluated-  The  highest  year- 
ly average  was  that  of  179lj,  viz.  §12  50;  the  low- 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  Rain 
fallen  for  the  last  three  years.  Perhaps  you  may 
think  it  worth  preserving. 

3i  Miles  West  of  Baltimore. 


1826. 


Inch.  lOOths. 

1  25 

2  80 


January, 

February, 

March, 
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October,       3  80 

November,  2  90 

December,   1   10 


2  75 
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2  45 
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MECHANISM. 

If  anything  is  capable  of  persuading  man  that  he 
is  of  a  superior  order  of  being  to  that  of  the  animals 
which  surround  him,  it  is  above  all  the  beauty  of  his 
inventions,  and  the  inexhaustible  resources,  which 
he  finds  in  his  industry.  He  is  born  weak  and  ab- 
solutely naked.  His  weakness  renders  him  ever 
active  and  industrious.  Upon  a  contemplation  of 
his  own  poverty,  he  calls  into  activity  all  his  senses. 
He  applies  force  to  force,  opposition  to  resistance, 
velocity  to  weight,  and  weight  to  velocity.  By  the 
assistance  of  mechanics,  this  little  being,  five  or 
six  feet  in  height,  with  two  arms,  can  expedite  as 
much  work,  as  a  giant  whom  we  might  imagine  as 
having  a  thousand;  and  not  only  this,  but  he  can 
render  inanimate  bodies,  "as  it  were,  alive" — giv- 
ing mere  machines,  the  very  form  and  motion,  and 
even  speech  of  living  men;  as  witness  the  wonder- 
ful automaton  "speaking  figures"  and  "slack  rope 
dancers."  Take  mechanics  from  man,  and  you  re- 
duce him  to  a  barren  thought.  Mechanics  have 
done  what  is  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  on 
earth. 

[If,  in  other  words  he  had  been  born  with  hoofs  in- 
stead of  flexible  thumb  and  fingers  with  which  all 
implements  are  made,  how  ditferent  would  have 
been  his  destiny  and  condition-] 


earth's  surface,  beside  being  carried  round  the  sun, 
move  round  the  earth's  axis  by  the  rotatory  or  spin- 
ning motion  which  it  has;  so  that  every  24  hours  we 
move  in  this  manner  near  14,000  miles,  besides  mo- 
ving round  the  sun  above  1,600,000  mites.  These 
motions  and  distances,  however,  prodigious  as  they 
are,  seem  as  nothing  compared  to  those  of  the  com- 
ets, one  of  which,  when  farthest  from  the  sun,  is 
11,200  millions  of  miles  from  him;  and,  when  near- 
est the  sun,  flics  at  the  amazing  rate  of  880,000 
miles  an  hour.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  calculated  its  heat 
at  2000  times  that  of  red-hot  iron;  and  that  it  would 
lake  thousands  of  years  to  cool.  But  the  distance 
of  the  fixed  stars  is  yet  more  vast:  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  400,000  times  farther  from  us  than 
we  are  from  the  sun,  that  is  38  millions  of  millions 
of  miles,  so  that  a  cannon-ball  would  take  near  nine 
millions  of  years  to  reach  one  of  them,  supposing 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  it  from  pursuing  its 
course  thither.  As  light  takes  about  eight  minute.? 
and  a  quarter  to  reach  us  from  the  sun,  it  would  be 
above  six  years  in  coming  from  one  of  those  stars; 
but  the  calculations  of  later  astronomers  prove  soma 
stars  to  be  so  far  distant,  that  their  light  must  take 
centuries  before  it  can  reach  us;  so  that  every  par- 
ticle of  light  which  enters  our  eyes  left  the  star  it 
comes  from  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago: — 
[From  a  clever  little  work,  entitled  Objects,  Mvan- 
lagcs,  and  Pleasures  of  Science,  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge.] 


The  Heavenly  Bodies. 
The  size,  and  motions,  and  distances  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  are  such  as  to  exceed  the  power  of  ordi- 
nary imagination,  from  any  comparison  with  the 
smaller  things  we  see  around  us.  The  earth's  dia- 
meter is  nearly  SOOO  miles  in  length;  but  the  sun's  is 
above  880,000  miles,  and  the  bulk  of  the  sun  is 
above  1.300,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
earth.  The  planet  Jupiter,  which  looks  like  a  mere 
speck,  from  his  vast  distance,  is  nearly  1300  times 
larger  than  the  earth.  Our  distance  from  the  sun  is 
above  95  millions  of  miles;  but  Jupiter  is  490  mil- 
lions, and  Saturn  900  millions  of  miles  distant  from 
the  sun.  The  rate  at  which  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun  is  68,000  miles  an  hour,  or  140  limes  swift- 
er than  the  motion  of  a  cannon-ball;  and  the  planet 
Mercury,  the  nearest  to  the  sun,  moves  still  quick- 
er, nearly  110,000  miles  an  hour.    We,  upon  the 


(Items  from  English  papers.) 
The  price  of  a  good  mule  in  Spain  is  10  to  15  oz. 
of  gold,  30  to  45  guineas;  and  an  ass,  of  the  large 
breed,  is  worth  from  7  to  12  oz.  A  fine  Andalusian 
charger  may,  however,  be  purchased  for  8  oz.,  or 
251. 

In  some  parts  of  Britanny  the  expense  of  living 
is  so  moderate,  that  a  person  may  board  and  lodge 
in  a  respectab'e  family,  by  whom  he  will  be  intro- 
duced to  the  best  society,  for  800  francs  per  an- 
num- 
Twenty- four  pairs  of  hard  polished  scissors  weigh- 
ing altogether  only  one  grain,  have  just  been  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Peter  Halherton.of  Spring-street, 
Sheffield.  Who  would  believe,  unless  they  saw 
them,  that  eleven  thousand  Jive  hundred  and  twenty 
pairs  of  hard  polished  scissors  could  be  manufac- 
tured completely  perfect,  the  weight  of  which  would 
only  be  one  ounce? 

There  is  now  growing  in  Gresford  church-yard,  a 
yew  tree,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom.  Its  circumference,  at  six  inchei 
from  the  ground,  measures  35  feet;  and  the  diame- 
trical shade  of  its  branches  is  74  feet. 


RSCXPSS. 


To  make  Cake. 

Composilion  Cake. — One  pound  of  flour,  one  of 
sugar,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  seven  eggs,  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  a  gill  of  brandy. 

Tea  Cake. — Three  cups  of  sugar,  three  eggs, 
one  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  milk,  two  eups  of 
flour,  a  small  lump  of  pearl  ash,  and  make  it  not 
quite  as  stiff  as  pound  cake. 

Clove  Cake. — Three  pounds  of  flour,  one  of  but- 
ter, one  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of 
cloves — mix  it  with  molasses. 

SvMPATiiETic  Ink. 
The  following  applications  of  a  modern  chemical 
discovery  affords  a  sympathetic  ink  very  far  supe- 
rior to  any  as  yet  in  use.  Dissolve  a  small  quantity 
of  starch  in  a  saucer,  with  soft  water,  no  trace  of 
the  writing  will  appear  upon  the  paper,  and  the  let- 
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ters  can  be  developed  onlyby  a  weak  solution  of  iodine 
in  alcohol,  when  they  will  appear  of  a  deep  purple  co- 
lor, which  will  not  be  effaced  until  after  a  long  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere.  So  permanent  are  the  traces 
left  by  the  starch,  that  they  cannot  (when  dry)  be  ef- 
faced by  Indian  rubber;  and  in  or.e  case  a  letter 
which  had  been  carried  in  the  pocket  for  a  fortnight, 
had  the  secret  character  displayed  at  once  by  being 
very  slightly  moistened  with  the  above  mentioned 
preparation. 

To  Gild  Mandscript  Writing. 
Dissolve  a  little  gum  ammoniac  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  in  which  a  little  gum  arable  and  the 
juice  of  garlic  have  been  previously  dissolved. 
Write  with  this  liquid  instead  of  ink,  or  form  char- 
acters with  it  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  Let 
the  characters  dry,  then  breathe  upon  them,  and 
apply  leaves  of  gold  to  them  as  for  .-vny  other  kind 
of  gildin.g.  The  superfluous  gold  may  be  removed 
by  a  brush,  the  writing  will  then  appear  covered 
with  gold,  and  may  be  burnished. 


Baltimore,  Frid.ay,  March  6,  1829. 

^^  Since  our  last  number,  there  has  been  no  in- 
telligence from  abroad,  and  nothing  materially  in- 
teresting to  our  agricultural  friends,  as  such,  has 
transpired  "at  home."  The  markets  in  all  the  At- 
lantic ports  are  at  this  season  extremely  dull,  and 
no  fixed  prices  for  staple  articles  can  be  quoted.  In 
our  last  we  noted  the  favourable  change  of  weather, 
which  indicated  the  breaking  up  of  winter.  This 
weather  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  the 
snow  and  frost  have  almost  disappeared — a  few 
more  days  of  such  weather  \vill  "open  the  ports," 
and  then  business  will  resume  its  wonted  activiiy 
and  spirit;  and  then  we  shall  be  able  (o  give  our  ag- 
ricultural friends  more  certain  intelligence,  and,  we 
hope,  better  prices. 

As  to  the  Baltimore  flour  and  grain  market, 
as  hinted  above,  nothing  definite  can  be  said. — The 
farmers  and  millers  refuse  to  sell  at  what  they  can 
get,  and  holders  of  store  flour  are  equally  firm; 
neither  of  them,  however,  appear  to  have  any  es- 
tablished asking  price.  We  heard  of  offers  having 
been  made  on  Wednesday,  of  $7.75  for  shipment  to 
P'ngland,  which  were  declined.  'I'he  opening  of  the 
spring  business,  and  another  arrival  from  lingland, 
it  is  thought,  will  dissipate  all  this  uncertainty,  and 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  rales  on  which  more 
dependence  may  be  placed. 


S:?-Gp.e\t  Increase  of  Popui-atiok. — In  the  48th 
number  of  the  Farmer,  we  incidentally  remarked, 
that  Troy,  N.  Y.  contained  about  8000  inhabitants. 
We  were  then  not  aware  that  a  census  had  been 
recently  taken,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  that  young  and  flourishing  city  amounts 
to  10,840!  In  I8i.5  it  was  7,879— increase,  in  little 
more  than  three  years,  2961.  Troy  is  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  North  Kiver,  6  miles  above 
Albany,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation.  The 
great  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  communicate 
with  Troy  by  a  side  cut,  and  have  rendered  it  a  place 
of  extensive  business. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  Feb.  27. 
Jlpples,  best,  bbl.  jji.3.00  a  3.1b.  Beavs,  v.'hite,  bushel 
.80  a  1.1-'.  Ueef,  mess,  bbl.  10.00  a  10.50;  cargo  No.  I, 
.8.50  a  9.00;  No.  2,  7.50  a  l.'tb.  Butler,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  II).  .I'l  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .7  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Ftour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  9.00  a 
9.1-2;  Genesee,  9.00a  9.25;  l!ye,  best, —  Grain,  Corn, 
bush.  .63  a  65;  Rye,  .75  a  .80;  Barley  .70;   Oats  .30  a 


.38.  //(igs'-/.,avrf,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Poifc,  clear,  bbl. 
16.00  a  16.50;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.25;  Cargo,  No.  1, 
13.00  a  13.25.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bush.  2.00  a  2.50; 
Orchard  Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  4  00;  Rye  Grass 
4.00;  Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  4.00;  Red  Top  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  .50;  Red  do. 
Northern,  .8  a  .10;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Mangel 
Wurzel  1.50.  iroo!.  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  .35  a 
.42;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .22  a  .26;  do.  Ihree-fourtlis  wash- 
ed, .30  a. 35,  do.  half  and  quarter  washed,  .28  a. 33;  Na- 
tive, washed  .26  a  .28;  Pulled,  Lambs',  1st  sort,  .37  a 
.41;  do.  do.  2d  sort,  .25  a  .30;  do.  do.  spinning,  Ist  sort. 
.30  a  .33. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,  Feb.  28. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .23  a  .24.  Collon,  New  Orleans  .10 
a  .12;  Upland  .8i  a  .10;  Alabama. 9J  a  lOJ.  Collon 
Bagging,  Hemp  .20  a  .21;  Flax  .15  a  .18.  Flax,  Ameri- 
can .6^  a  .8.  f/faseei/,  rough,  tierce  $1 1.00;  clean  12.00. 
Flour,  N.  York,  8.00  a  8.12^;  Canal  S. 25  a  8.3-;^;  Balti- 
more wharf,  8.00;  Howard  street  8.25;  Richmond  city 
mills  8.00;  country  7.87;^;  Alexandria  and  Fredericks- 
burg 7.75  a  7.87;';  Petersburg  7.75  a  7.87.^.  Rye  Flour 
3-874  a  4.00;  Indian  Meal,  bbl.  2.88  a  3.00;  hhd.  15.00. 

Grain,  Wheat,  North   River ;  't'irginia  1.69  a  1.70; 

North  Carolina  1.70;  Rye  .70  a. 72;  Corn,  Northern  .64 
a  .56;  Southern  .44;  Barley  .50;  Oats  .32  a  .38;  Peas, 
white  dry  7  bush.  4.00;  Beans,  7  bush.  8.00  a  9.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  9.00  a  9.50;  prime  7.00  a  7.50;  cargo 
5.60  a  a  6.00;  Butter,  N.  Y.  12^  a  16;  shipping  .8  a  .12; 
Lard  .6  a  .6i;  Pork,  mess  12.60;  prime  9.75  a  10.00; 
cargo  8.60  a  8.75;  Hams,  Virginia  .9  a  .10;  Ncrthern  .8 
a  .9.  Rice  .31  a  .3'^;  Whiskey,  rye  .24-^  a  .25;  Cider 
Brandy  .30  a  .33.  Tobacco,  Virginia  .3^  a  .64;  Ken- 
tucky .3J  a  .64;  Ohio  .5  a  .124;  ff'ool.  Merino,  American 
fleece  .32 a. 38;  Pulled,  1st  qual.  .32  a  .35;  2d  qual.  .25 
a  .27;  3d  qual.  .20  a  .23;  Lambs,  1st  qual.  .40  a  .42. 


Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  28. 

Bces-iuna;, yellow  .23  a. 24;  £cajis,  bushel  «;1.25  a  1.50; 
Beef,  mess  10  a  11,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  7;  Buller,  No 
I,  .8  a  .9,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6;  Cotton,  New  Orleans  .11 
a  .13,  Upland  .9  a  .11,  Tennessee  .9  a  .11,  Alabama  .9  a 
11;  Feathers,  Southern  .33  a  .34,  Western  .31  a  .33; 
Flax,  .8  a  .84;  Flour,  superfine  8,  fine  7.60,  Rye  4,  Corn 
meal,  hhds.  14,  bis.  i.th;  Flaxseed,  cask  11.26,  bushel 
1.60;  G)-«in,  Wheat  1.60  a  1.00,  Rye  .60  a  .70,  Corn  1.  c. 
white  .45  a  .47,  I.  c.  yellow  .46  a  .49,  u.  c.  sound  .52  a 
.54,  Oats  .25  a  .33,  Barley,  Pa.  .45  a  .60  Eastern  .65; 
black   eyed    Peas  .40   a   .50;    Hams,  Jersey  .9  a  .11, 

Virginia  .10  a  .12,  Western ;  Hon;),  Kentucky ; 

Lard,  .7  a  .84;  Oil,  linseed  .88;  Fork,  mess  13  a  13.50, 
prime  12,  cargo  10.25  a  10.50;  Rice,  3.50  a  3.75;  To- 
bacco, Kentucky  3  a  6:^,  Virginia  34  a  64;  Wool,  common 
washed  lb.  .28  a. 30,  half  blood  .30  a  .33,  three  quarters 
blood  .33  a  .35,  full  blood  .36  a  .40,  unwashed,  general- 
ly 10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


THE  IMPORTED  HORSE  VALENTINE 

Is  a  beautiful  bay  colour,  with  black  legs,  mane  and 
tail,  is  full  sixteen  hands  one  inch  high,  of  the  best 
blood  in  England;  will  stand  the  ensuing  season  at  the 
stable  of  Mr.  Thomas  Herasly,  Queen  Ann's  County, 
E.  S.  Maryland,  and  at  F.aston,weck  about — Terms  the 
same  as  last  season. 

February  26,  1829.  BELA  BADGER. 


THE  CELEBRATED   HORSE  JOHN   RICH- 
ARDS. 

Will  stand  at  my  stable  near  Bristol,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  at  twenty  dollars  the  season,  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  insure  the  marc  to  be  with  foal.  The 
money  for  the  season  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  service. 
The  insurance  money  to  be  paid  when  it  is  ascertained 
the  mare  is  with  foal.  BELA  BADGEK. 

Bristol,  February  26,  1829. 

RYE  GRASS  SEED, 

For  sale,  at  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  bushel,  by 

WILLIAM  CHILD, 
JVo.  88,  South  street,  Bowley''s  Wharf. 
For  the  good  qualities  of  this  grass  and  other  particu- 
lars, refer  to  the  American  Farmer,  Vol.  6,  page  39G, 
March  4th,  1825. 
MarA  6,  182». 
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BAZiTIMORE  FaXCES  CUBHEZ7T. 

Corrected  for  the  Jlmcrican  Farmer,  by  Edward  J.  Willscn 
Sf  Co.,  Commission  Merchants  and  Planters''  JIgents. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  ;S6.00  o  10.00— 
seconds,  ordinary,  3.60  n  4.50 — red,  4.60  a  6.50 — fine 
rod,  6.00  a  8.00,  for  wra[Tping— Ohio,  conimon,  6. (TO  a 
S. 50— good  red,  6.00  a  8.00— fine  yellow,  10.00  a  20.00 
— Rappahannock,  2.60  a  3.50 — Kentucky,  common  3.50 
a  5.00 — wrapping,  4.00*a  6.00. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  J9.00 — superfine 
Howard  street,  (sales,)  7.75;  city  mills,  7.50  a  7.75; 
Susquehanna  none — CoRNMEAi.,bbl.2.75 — Grain,  best 
red  wlieat,  1.60  n  1.70— best  while  wheat,  1.80  o  1.9».^ 
ordinary  to  good,  1.50  a  1.70 — Corn,  old,  per  bush. 
.18 — new  corn,  do.  .46  a  .48 — Rye,  per  bush.  .50  a  .55 — 
Oats,  .25  a  .28- Beans,  1. 00  a  1.25— Peas,  .65  a  .60— 
Clover  seed,  4.25  o  5.00 — Timothy,  1. 50a  1.75 — Orch- 
ard Grass2.25o  2.50 — Herd's,  .76  «  1.00 — Lucerne  S74 
a  .50  lb. — Barley,  .65  a  60 — Flaxseed,  1.00— Cot- 
ton,Virg.  .84  a  .10 — Lou.  .11  a. 12 — Alabama,  .10  0  .11 
Mississippi  .Ho  .13 — North  Carolina,.  10  a  .11 — Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .12— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  pf.  .24— in  bbls.  .25  a 
254 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed, .20  o  .22 — three-quarter, .25  a 
.30 — full  do..30a.50,  accord'gto  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  $225  tt  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140— water- 
rotted,  170a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  l,bbl. 
6.75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I,  6.24 
a  6.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  2.874;  No.  2,  2.62 — Mac- 
kerel, No.  1,  6.00;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,  4.25— Bacon, 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .94  a  .10;  old,  11;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8 — Pork,  4.50  0 
5.50 — Feathers,  .32 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  pr  ton, 
3.624  n  4. 25 — ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef, 
3.50  a  5.00. 

Marketing — .Apples,  pr.  bush.  2.50;  Pheasants,  pair, 
.75;  Squabs,  18|;  Rabbits,  .I24;  Turkies,  each,  1.124; 
Geese,  .75;  Butter,  lb.  .25  o  374;  Eggs,  .25;  Potatoes, 
Irish,  bush.  .50;  Chickens,  dozen,  3.75  a  4.00;  Ducks, 
doz.  3.00  0  3.60;  Beef,  prime  pieces, lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal, 
.8;  Mutton,  .60  .7;  Pork,  .6;  young  Pigs,  dressed,. 75  a 
.874;  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Onions,  bush.  .50;  Beets,  .bush. 
1.00;  Turnips,  bush.  .25;  Partridges,  .64  each;  Canvass- 
back  Ducks,  pair,  .75,  Terrapins,  4.00  a  4.50  per  doK 
Pork,  5.50  o  6.00  cwt.;  prime  Beef,  on  hoof  5.50  a  6.00' 
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AGKICXriiTUB.E. 


(From  the  New  York  Evening  City  Gazette.) 
ON  THE  CULTIVATION  AND  LMPORTA- 

TION  OF  INDIGO. 
Report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  American  In- 
tlitute,  on  the  Cultivation  and  Importation  of  In- 
digo. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  make  inquiries  on 
the  cultivation  and  importation  of  Indigo,  respect- 
fully report: 

That  they  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  the  followins  points,  viz. 

An  inquiry  into  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  Indigo  plant  in  the  United 
States. 

The  value  of  the  article  to  the  southern  planter, 
with  a  view  to  profit,  compared  ivilh  cotton. 

The  effects  of  hi^h  duties  on  imported  Indigo, 
with  reference  to  the  encouragement  of  its  growth 
in  the  United  States. 

And  a  collection  of  facts  on  the  subject,  show- 
ing the  importance  of  the  article  to  our  manufac- 
tures and  commerce. 

"Of  the  Indi^ofera,"  (or  Indigo  plant,)  says  an 
English  writer,  "there  are  thirty-five  species,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  tiiictoria,  now  a 
native  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica, but  originally  of  Asia  only,  whence  the  Dutch 
alone  imported  it,  till  about  the  commencement  of 
the  I7th  century,  when  their  exorbitant  extortions 
occasioned  its  being  transplanted  to  other  hot  clif 
mates." 

The  following  facts  are  collected  from  Pitkin'k 
Statistics. 

"Indigo  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  pro- 
duce and  export  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
before  the  planting  of  cotton  in  those  states  be- 
came an  object  of  so  much  importance.  The  cul- 
ture of  it  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  about 
the  year  1741  or  1742,  and  that  state  is  indebted 
to  H  lady  for  the  introduction  of  this  valuable 
plant.  An  account  of  the  manner  of  its  introduc- 
tion is  given  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  in  his  History  of 
South  Carolina. 

"The  second  great  staple  of  Carolin?,"  (says  the 
Doctor,)  "was  Indigo.  Its  original  n.itive  country 
wag  Hindostap;  but  it  had  been  naturalized  in  the 
West  India  i;'ands,  from  which  it  was  introduced 
into  Carolina  by  Miss  Eliza  Lu.-'as,  the  mother  of 
Major  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 

"Her  father,  George  Luca^,  governor  of  Anti- 
gua, observing  her  IbndneM  for  the  vegetable 
world,  sent  her,  among  oth.:r  tropical  seeds,  some 
indigo  seed  as  a  subject  o''  experiment. 

Alter  several  discouraging  efforts,  she  at  length 
succeeded  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  Soon  af- 
terwards "she  marrinl  Charles  Pinckney,  and  her 
father  made  a  prespiit  of  all  the  indigo  on  his  plan- 
tation, the  fruit  of  her  industry,  to  her  husband. — 
The  whole  was  saved  for  seed.  Part  was  planted 
by  the  propri'-.tor,  next  year,  at  Ashapoo,  and  (he 
remainder  siven  away  to  his  friends  for  the  same 
purpose.  They  all  succeeded.  From  that  time 
the  culture  of  indigo  was  common,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  it  became  an  article  of  export." 

In  the  year  1748,  (21  of  George  II.)  a  bounty  of 
(ix  pence  on  the  pound  on  Plantation  imligo,  when 
it  was  worth  three-fourths  of  the  price  of  the  best 
French  indigo,  was  granted  by  the  British  parlia 
menl.  This  increased  its  culture  in  South  Caroli- 
na, and  in  1754,  216,924  lbs.  of  indigo  were  ex- 
ported from  that  province.  From  November,  1760, 
to  September,  1761,  399,366  lbs.  were  exported, 
find  in  1770,  585,672  lbs.  valued  at  I.  131,552  ster- 
iiog,  or  about  one  dollar  per  pound.  In  1794, 
^,553,880  lbs.  were  exported  from  the  United 
.lilates,  being  the  greatest  quantity  exported  in  any 
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considerable   part  of  this 


one  year.      Probably  a 
was  foreign  indigo. 

Since  the  planting  of  cotton  has  become  general 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  culture  of  indi- 
go has  been  in  a  great  measure  neglected. 

From  the  above  statement  of  tlie  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  the  United 
States,  its  former  importance  as  a  staple  of  the 
country  and  an  article  of  export,  is  fully  shown. — 
The  culture  of  the  plant  has  now  dwindled  into  in- 
significance, and  it  appears  probable  to  your  Com- 
mittee, from  the  best  information  we  can  obtain, 
that  not  over  10,000  lbs.  are  now  annually  raised  in 
South  Carolina,  and  a  small  quantity  in  other 
Southern  states,  all  of  which  is  of  a  very  inferior 
quality. 

The  more  advantageous  cultivation  of  cotton  as 
an  article  of  profit  to  the  planter,  has  doubtless 
been  the  leading  cause  of  the  neglect  and  conse- 
quent decline  of  indigo,  both  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  produced.  It  is  also  well  known  to  the 
southern  planters,  that  the  process  of  preparing  the 
indigo  for  market  from  the  plant,  is  deleterious  to 
the  health  of  the  slaves  and  other  persons  employ- 
ed. Your  Committee,  however,  learn  that  the  con- 
tinued low  price  of  cotton,  and  the  obvious  neces- 
sity of  a  division  of  labour  in  agriculture,  have  in- 
duced enterprising  individuals  in  the  Southern 
stales  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  a  re- 
vival of  the  culture  of  indigo.  And  here  the  in- 
quiry arises,  what  has  been  done  by  our  govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  raising  of  this  article  in  the 
United  States,  and  what  is  the  true  national  policy 
to  be  pursued,  so  as  to  protect  the  planter,  without 
injury  to  the  manufacturer? 

Your  Committee  find,  that  in  1789,  a  duty  was 
imposed  on  foreign  indigo  imported,  of  IS  cents 
per  lb.,  which  was  raised  to  25  cents  per  lb.  in  1790 
It  was  afterwards  fixed  at  15  cents  per  lb.;  and  by 
the  present  tariff  the  same  rate  was  continued  fur 
the  year  1828,  to  be  raised  to  20  cents  after  June, 
18»9— in  1830,  to  30  cents— 1831,  40  cents— 1S32, 
50  cents  per  lb.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  se- 
veral changes  in  our  tariff,  as  to  indigo,  hive  pro 
duced  any  effect,  either  on  the  culture  or  importa- 
tion. An  article  of  such  necessity  to  our  manufac- 
turers must  be  obtained,  at  whatever  price,  and 
from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  they  have  for 
years  depended  on  a  supply  from  foreign  countries. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  principle  applica- 
ble to  this  article,  it  being  indispensable  to  our  ma- 
nufacturers, and  its  production  in  this  country  at- 
tended with  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  nature,  differs 
from  that  we  contend  for  as  essential  to  a  due  en- 
couragement of  manufactures:  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  latter  can  be  convenient- 
ly produced  in  this  country,  and  needs  only  the  pro- 
tection of  government  to  be  afforded  cheaper  than 
the  imported  rival  article. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  it  should 
be  considered  of  advantage  to  the  southern  planter 
to  encourage  the  extensive  cultivation  of  indi^^o,  it 
can  more  easily  be  effected  by  a  bounty  from  go- 
vernment to  the  agriculturist,  than  by  raising  the 
duly  on  the  imported  article,  which  would  operate 
to  the  injury  of  the  manufacturer.  This  opinion  is 
sustained  by  the  follouing  remarks  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  in  his  report  on  manufactures,  in  1790. 

"Bounties  are  sometimes  not  only  the  best,  but  the 
only  proper  expedient,  for  uniting  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  new  object  nf  agriculture  ivilhlhatofa  new 
object  of  manufailurc.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  I'ar- 
mer  to  have  the  production  of  the  new  material  pro- 
moted, by  counteracting  the  interference  of  the  fo- 
reign material  of  tin-  same  kind.  It  is  the  interest  of 
the  manufacturer  id  have  the  material  abundant  or 
cheap.  If  prior  to  the  domestic  prui'uction  of  the 
material,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  (he  manu- 
facturer on  gooii  Icinis,  a  duty  be  laid  upon  the 
importatioD  of  it  from  abroad,  with  a  view  to  pro- 


mote the  raising  of  it  at  home,  (he  interest  both  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer  will  be  disserved. 
By  either  destroying  (he  requisite  supply,  or  raising 
(he  price  of  the  article,  beyond  what  can  be  afford- 
ed to  be  given  for  it,  by  the  conductor  of  an  infant 
manufacture,  it  is  abandoned  or  fails;  and  (here 
being  no  domestic  manufactories  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  (he  raw  ma(erial,  which  is  raised  by  the 
farmer,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  competition  of  the  like 
foreign  articles  may  have  been  destroyed. 

"The  true  way  to  conciliate  these  two  interests, 
is  to  lay  a  duty  on  foreign  manufactures  of  the  ma- 
terial, the  growth  of  which  is  desired  to  be  encou- 
raged, and  to  apply  the  produce  of  that  duty  by  way 
of  bounty,  either  upon  the  production  of  the  mate- 
rial itself,  or  upon  its  manufacture  at  home,  or 
upon  both.  In  (his  disposidon  of  (he  thing,  the 
manufacturer  commences  his  enterprise,  under 
every  advantage  which  is  a((ainable  as  to  quantity 
or  price  of  the  raw  material:  and  the  farmer,  if 
(he  boun(y  be  immediately  given  to  him,  is  enabled 
by  it  to  enter  in(o  a  successful  competition  with 
(he  foreign  material. 

"There  is  no  purpose  to  which  public  money 
can  be  more  beneficially  applied  than  to  the  acqui- 
sidoti  of  a  new  and  useful  branch  of  industry;  no 
consideration  more  valuable  than  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  general  stock  of  productive  labour." 
In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  your 
Committee  would  allude  to  the  example  of  the 
British  government.  It  has  been  seen  that  when 
the  Southern  sta(es  were  British  colonies,  that  go- 
vernment encouraged  the  growth  of  indigo  by  a 
bounty  of  six  pence  sterling  per  pound.  Every  ar- 
ticle of  foreign  growth  used  in  their  manufactures, 
it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  nation  to  ad- 
mit at  a  low  rale  of  duty.  Accordingly,  we  find 
by  the  British  (ariff  of  1819,  indigo  pays  a  duty  of 
five  pence  sterling  only,  or  about  nine  cents  per 
pound. 

The  tables  of  exports  and  imports  of  indigo  for 
several  years,  annexed  to  this  report,  will  exhibit 
(he  importance  cf  this  article  to  our  commercial  in- 
terests. Indeed,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  impor- 
(a(ion  of  (his  article,  with  other  dye  stuffs,  and  the 
oil  required  by  our  woollen  manulactories,  employ 
more  tons  of  our  shipping  in  foreign  commerce, 
(ban  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  required  in  the 
importation  of  foreign  woollens  into  the  United 
States. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  Indigo  consumed 
in  (his  country,  your  Committee  have  not  been 
able  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion.  Taking 
(he  amount  of  exports  from  the  imports  in  the  year 
1827,  the  amount  left  for  home  consumption  will 
be  found  to  exceed  800,000  pounds,  part  of  whicii 
m:iy  have  been  afterwards  exported.  And  as  the 
amount  of  domestic  indigo  produced  cannot  proba- 
bly be  estimated  at  over  50,000  pounds,  we  consi- 
der i(  fair  to  state  the  present  annual  consumption  of 
iniligo  in  the  United  States  at  about  800,000  lbs.; 
which  consumption,  of  course,  is  increasing  wif' 
the  growth  of  our  woollen  and  cotton  ma- 
tures. 

The  tables  herewith  show  that  the  principal  im- 
portations of  indigo  into  this  country,  have  been 
from  the  British  East  Indies.  The  quantity,  how- 
ever, received  from  Mexico  and  other  southern 
parts  of  America,  is  gradually  increasing;  a  subject 
of  congratulation,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Southern  republics  of  this  continent  aflbrd  an 
extensive  market  for  our  produce  and  manufac- 
tures. 

Your  Committee  also  subjoin  a  sfaleraeDf  of 
facts,  connected  with  this  report,  submitted  to  them 
ill  tlie  form  of  answers  to  queries  addressed  by  them 
(0  a  member  of  (his  lns(itiite,  who  is  now,  and  hat 
been  for  many  years,  a  considerable  dealer  in  indi- 
go, and  of  course  practically  acquainted  with  lbs 
subject. 
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£131,552 
or  $  584,787 


Exports  of  Indigo  from  the  United  Stales 
Pounds. 

In  1770,  584,672  i 

1791,  497.720 

1792,  858.996 

1793,  875,789 

1794,  1,5289:.>8 

1795,  1,296.026 

1796,  915.635 

1797,  269.639 

1798,  311,457 

1799,  312,133 

1800,  572.999 

1801,  411.140 

1802,  493,220 
leOS,  21,203 

1804,  175,833 

1805,  455.698 

1806,  457.836 

1807,  882.242 

1808,  140,502 

1809,  354,168 

1810,  844.011 

1811,  574.120 

1812,  237,057 

1813,  11.520 

1814,  3,010 

1815,  45,201 

1816,  527,458 

Foreign  Indigo  imported  into  the  United  States,  in 
the  year  ending  SOlh  Sept,  1823. 


Where  from. 
Sweden, 

Diinish  West  Indies, 
Dutch  West  Indies,  and 

American  colonies, 
British  East  Indies, 
Hanse  Towns  and  ports 

of  Germany, 
French   European  ports 

on  the  Atlantic, 
Manilla    and    Philippine 

Islands, 
Honduras,    Campeachy, 

and  Mosquito  Shore, 
Cuba, 
^ipanish  South  America, 

Colomb,  and  Mexico, 


Pounds. 

183 

16,388 

7,622 
659,422 

366 


16,176 

25,930 
32,530 

134,688 


Value. 
$  130 

33,001 

18,532 
1,318,677 

400 


18,321 

44,121 
59,246 

259,535 


893,307 
Foreign  Indigo  Exported  in  the  same 


Russia, 

Sweden, 

Holland, 

Ireland, 

Gibraltar, 

The  Hanse  Towns  and 
ports  of  Germany, 

French  European  ports 
on  the  Atlantic, 

Do.  on  Mediterranean, 

Do.  West  Indies  and  Am. 
colonies, 

Italy  and  Malta, 

Trieste  and  other  Aus- 
trian ports  on  the  Adri- 
atic, 

Turkey,  Levant,  Egypt, 
Mocha,  and  Aden, 


Entitled  to  Debenture, 


94,994 

2,039 

214,361 

5,128 

25,693 

95,589 


1,751,966 
Year,  to 

J  243,3 17 

3,965 

487,170 

9,232 

125,044 

227,660 


170,214 
17,317 

402,520 
167,671 

24 
75,866 

62 
183,607 

81,500 

196,245 

27,859 

95,382 

860,584 
859,675 

$2,141,881 
2,140,382 

Foreign  Ind:  \o  Imported  into  the  United 
'  the  year  ending  30«/j  Sept.  1826, /( 
Sn-edish  West  Indies,  797  $ 
Danish  do.  10,541 
Netherlands,  1,530 
Diilch  East  Indies,  130 
Uuiih  West  do.  9,138 
Enslund,  Man,  and  Ber- 
wick, 31.922 
British  East  Indies,  615,076 
West  do.  452 
Hanse  Towns,  1,782 
Hayti,  S9 
Spain  on  Mediterranean,  2,125 
Manilla,  121,157 
Cuba,  1,507 
China,  2.553 
Mexico,  37,830 
Cenlral  Republic  S.Am.  34,538 
Honduras,  23,358 
Columbia.  257,225 

1,151,700 
Foreign  Indigo  Exported  the  same 

Russia,  12,716 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Denmark, 

Holland, 

England,  Man,  and  Ber- 
wick, 

Gibraltar, 

British  .\m.  colonies, 

Hanse  Towns  and  ports 
of  Germany, 

French   European   ports 
on  the  Atlantic, 

Do.  on  Mediterranean, 

Hayti, 

Teneriffe,  and  other  Ca- 
naries, 

Cuba, 

Italy  and  Malta, 

Trieste,  and   other  Adri- 
atic ports, 

Turkey,  Levant,  and  E- 

gyp'i 

Mexican  ports  on  the  At- 
lantic, 
Central  Republic  S.  Am. 
Buenos  Ayres, 


615 
37,335 
79,824 

7,561 

21,057 

10 

21,444 


States,  in 
om 

1,488 
19,575 

4,.5no 

29lj 
15,966 

36,346 

1,021,080 

805 

5.500 

80 

3,372 

147,314 

2,400 

1,906 

59,889 

62,836 

34,093 

562,013 

fl,979,519 

Year,  to 

$28,678 

923 

61,617 

180,866 

67,079 

51,889 

14 

48,872 


18,551 

48,999 

15 

38,142 
104,311 

84 

2,593 
14,463 
30,283 

5,335 

26,000 
63,025 

23,622 

54,643 

11,968 

28,099 

16 

1,971 

3,681 

3,514 
8,433 

712,080 
703,721 

832,713 
328,126 

Entitled  to  drawback. 


Not  entitled  to  do.  4,592  8,356 

American  Indigo  Exported  in  the  same  Year. 
England,  1,512  965 

Hanse  Towns,  &c.  625  400 

French  ports  on  Atlantic,       3,152  2,557 


5,289 


3,922 


Not  entitled  to  do.  909  1,499 

American  Indigo  Exported  the  same  Year. 
To  England,  (and  to  no 

other  country,)  3,617  $       2,024 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

MR.  TIDD'S  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  POTA- 
TOES. 
Mr.  Editor, — As  my  name  has  found  its  »vay  into 
some  of  the  papers  of  the  day,  in  relation  to  rais- 
ing from  the  seed  a  large  variety  of  potatoes,  1 
thought  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  read- 
ers for  me  to  give  a  description  of  the  |>olatoes 
and  my  method  of  raising  them.  In  doing  this,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  relate  the  experiment  in  as  intel- 
ligible a  manner  as  possible,  in  order  that  if  any 
other  person  into  whose  hands  your  useful  paper 
may  fall,  should  be  desirous  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment, they  may  be  able  to  profit  as  much  by  my 
errors  as  by  any  successful  method  I  may  have 
adopted. 


A   yiar   ago,  la>t    IhII,   I    cdik-ct.d,  |iiincipally    I 
believe    from   the  Early  Wiiiii  s,  and  the  Calicoes, 

qii:iiitily  of  potato  bulls,  and  jaiil  (hem  by,  in  a 
room  exposed  to  all  the  iin-leiiiciuies  of  the  sea- 
son, until  the  next  spring,  about  llie  last  of  March 
(ir  liibl  of  April,  the  exact  time  not  known.  When 
I  came  to  e.xaniine  lliem,  preparatory  to  planting,  I 
found  them  liried  so  hard,  and  shrivelled,  that  I 
was  afraid  they  were  entirely  spoiled.  I,  how- 
ever, selected  some  of  the  bc.-t  of  ilie  balls,  and 
alter  iniich  labour.  In  soaking  lliem  in  warm  water, 
Si.c.,  succeeded  in  ex  trading  a  lew  seeils,and  plant- 
ed them  in  my  green  house.  The  rest  of  the  balls 
I  kept  in  water  a  week  or  more,  wiiliout  its  appear- 
in:;  tu  have  much  eBect  on  them.  As  it  did  not 
appear  to  me  practicable  to  separate  these  seedi 
Irum  the  balls,  I  besan  almost  to  despair  of  being 
hIjIc  to  proceed  wiih  my  experiment  to  the  extent 
I  li.id  proposed.  The  Ihonglit  occurred  to  me,  that 
ir  1  separated  these  balls  into  small  pieces,  and 
|i!.inted  them,  some  of  the  seed  might  possibly 
come  up.  I  resolved  to  try  the  cxpeiiiiient,  which 
succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Ill  every  place  where  I  put  a  piece  of  one  of  these 
b^lls,  the  plants  came  up  very  thick.  In  patches 
of,  perhaps,  a  hulf  inch  in  diameter,  there  were 
from  twenty  to  til'ty  plants,  so  that  1  soon  found 
that  I  had  abundance  of  them  As  soon  as  tbeSte 
plants  were  well  up,  and  while  tliey  were  jet  in 
tlie  seed  leaf,  I  took  them  up,  carefully,  and  plant- 
ed them  out  about  three  inches  apart,  as  I  did 
also  others,  which  I  had  previously  sowed,  after 
they  had  gained  more  strength.  I  found  that  they 
bore  transplanting  remarkabfy  well,  as  almost  every 
plant  lived,  and  that  without  any  particular  care  of 
shading.  Sic,  though  1  generally  chose  a  cloudy 
day  to  transplant  them.  I  found  by  computation, 
alter  I  had  pricked  them  out  in  rous,  that  I  had 
about  two  thousand  plants  which  occupied  about 
one-fourth  part  of  my  green  house.  I  let  those 
plants  remain  in  the  green  house,  till  all  danger  of 
Irost  was  past,  or  about  the  middle  of  May,  when 
1  re-transplanted  (hem  into  a  well  prepared  spot  in 
my  garden,  about  six  by  eight  inches  apart.  Here, 
1  found  afterwards,  I  had  committed  a  great  error  in 
planting  (hem  too  close;  for  the  vines  by  their  luxu- 
riant growth  soon  covered  the  ground.  Notwith- 
standing they  were  planted  so  thick  they  bora 
bulbs,  and  even  ripened  their  seeds,  and  grew  a» 
stout  and  as  stocky  as  any  i  ever  saw,  even  from 
(he  long  red  pota\oes;  and  the  yield  of  some  of  the 
plants  would  cover  nearly  double  (he  space  of 
ground  allotted  to  tl.onn.  Hilling  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  and  some  of  them  were  destroyed 
in  attempting  to  cradicite  the  weeds,  although  the 
operation  was  performed  by  a  very  faithful  man, 
with  a  strong  injunction  to  be  careful.  I  was  led 
into  this  error  by  supposing  ^s  I  had  both  read  and 
heard,  (hat  the  yield,  the  ifirs',  year,  would  be  very 
small,  not  more  than  two  or  tVree  potatoes,  about 
as  big  as  a  common  walnut.  TIik  I  found  by  expe- 
rience, which  is  the  best  schoolmas'.er,  to  be  a  mis- 
lake;  for  I  had,  on  a  considerable  number  of  my 
vines,  some  fair  sized  potatoes,  and  a  few  larger 
than  the  average  growth  of  early  whiles. 

'I'he  most  interesting  part  to  me,  and  that  which 
I  had  been  anticipating  all  summer,  was  the  digging 
of  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  me,  to 
see  wi(h  what  small  beginnings,  and  apparently 
weak  means  nature  achieves  her  great  designs.  My 
anticipations  in  this  case  were  not  disappointed.  I 
dug  (hem  principally  myself,  and  mosdy  with  my 
hands,  for  the  double  purpose  of  not  injuring,  and 
keeping  the  potatoes  from  each  plant  separate.  I 
found  them  of  all  colours,  from  black  to  white,  be- 
sides a  great  number  that  were  variegated,  and  of 
all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  full  grown  potato; 
and  of  all  forms,  from  a  round  to  a  long  red,  in- 
cluding some  handsome  ovals;  and  in  all  numbers, 
from  one  to  several  hundred  id  a  hill,  if  I  may  be 
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alloued  llic  lerni.  Tlit^  :;iealest  jielil  «as  from  a 
vine  which  prodiu-evl  Villjlwo,  iiiiiclPrii  of  which 
were  tolcra'ply  f^iir  ?izt-il  potatoes.  There  was  a 
great  diH'erence  in  the  growth  of  the  vines,  both  in 
the  green  hoii.se  and  in  the  garden.  In  transplant- 
ins:  theni  from  the  K'een  house  into  llie  :,'arden,  1 
discovered  on  some  of  llie  small  vines,  a  few  small 
potatoes  about  the  size  of  peas,  while  on  those, 
which  were  much  larser,  ami  looked  more  thrifl|', 
I  could  not  discover  any.  And  so  it  was  in  some 
measure  in  the  fall,  i\  hen  I  du^c  them.  Some  of  the 
largest  sized  vines  li  id  no  si;j;n  of  a  potato  on  them: 
but  then  again,  some  of  the  largest  vines  bore  the 
greatest  crops  of  potatoes.  1  (bund  that  the  size 
of  the  vine  was  no  cileiion  by  which  I  could  juilge 
of  the  probable  ciop  of  potatoes.  'I'iiere  were  a 
good  many  varieties,  which  I  think  worthy  of  no- 
tice, a  few  of  which  I  will  name,  and  attempt  to 
describe. 

There  was  one  vine  which  had,  I  should  thinll, 
several  hundred,  all  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  They 
hung  in  clusters,  something  similar  to  grapes.-r 
Another  kind  resembled  in  some  measure,  in  fornj, 
the  sweet  potato.  Another  bote  all  the  potatoes 
on  the  stem  above  ground.  'I'hey  were  black,  and 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  would  average  about 
half  size.  They  did  not  hang  in  clusters,  but  we(e 
distributed  alon^-  the  main  stem  to  the  distance  4t 
about  two  feet,  and  bore  it,  by  their  weight,  dowji 
to  the  ground.  In  another,  the  potatoes  all  gren 
in  one  clump,  so  much  so  as  to  be  indented  one  into 
the  other,  and  pressed  into  all  kinds  of  shapes,  witti 
obtuse  edges.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  soil 
to  speak  of  between  them.  In  some  of  the  hillB, 
the  potatoes  were  all  small;  in  others  there  were  no 
small  ones,  but  all  middling  sized.  In  others  ^11 
large;  and  in  some  mixl,  large,  small,  Stc.  Thete 
were  some  round,  some  oval,  some  long,  some  very 
smooth,  shining  delicate  skins,  and  some  remarka- 
bly rough.  I  have  all  colours  in  all  shapes,  and  am 
doubtful  if  there  ever  was  before  so  great  a  variety 
of  potatoes  seen  together. 

'i'here  seems  to  me  to  be  considerable  difficulty, 
Mr.  Editor,  in  regard  to  what  will  be  the  best 
course  for  me  to  pursue,  in  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  benefit  with  the  least  expense,  from  my 
experiment.  The  first  question  is  to  Inow  if  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  all  the  potatoes  fro"!  each  plant, 
in  order  to  obtain  all  the  varieties  or  in  other 
words,  will  all  the  potatoes,  produced  from  the 
same  vine,  the  first  year  from  tl^e  seed,  yield  po- 
tatoes possessing  the  same  quslilies?  If  I  could 
be  well  assured  that  all  the  potatoes  produced 
from  any  single  seed  would  jield  potatoes  possess- 
ing precisely  the  same  qualities,  then,  instead  of 
having  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  potatoes  to  plant, 
I  should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  planting 
more  than  about  fifteep  hundred;  or  for  fear  of  ac- 
cident, say  three  thousand.  I  lost  in  those  vines, 
which  bore  no  potatoes,  which  died  in  transplant 
ing,  or  were  destroyed  in  vveeding,  about  five  bun- 
dred  plants,  so  'hat  I  had  about  fifteen  hundred, 
which  bore  potatoes.  The  second  question  is,  how 
far  apart  they  must  be  planted  in  order  to  prevent 
them  froru  mixing.'  This  !  conceive  to  be  very  im 
portant;  for  if  they  should  mix,  the  potatoes  I 
might  select  to  test  the  quality,  might  be  entirely 
different  from  all  the  rest  in  the  same  hill,  creating 
confusion  and  uncertainty  in  my  next  year's  crop. 
And  if  1  must  plant  them  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance apart,  it  will  require  more  ground  than  I  shall 
be  willing  to  spare. 

That  potatoes  will  mix  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
planting  them,  I  had  occular  evidence  last  season. 
My  man,  who  knew  that  I  was  something  curious 
in  these  things,  brought  me  a  potato,  apparently  an 
early  white,  with  a  light  red  streak,  in  imitation  of 
the  calicoes.  He  said  that  it  grew  among  the 
early  whites  in  the  vicinity  of  some  calicoes.  A 
row  of  calicoes  ran  parallel  to,  and  immediately 


adjoining  the  row  of  whites,  from  among  which 
tins  potato  was  taken.  1  have  preserved  it  among 
my  seedlings,  and  intend  planting  it  with  them.— 
I  had  some  seedlings  marked  in  precisely  the 
>:ime  manner.  The  third  question  is,  what  me- 
lliiid  shall  1  adopt  to  test  their  quality  the  next 
season,  should  1  live  to  finish  the  experiment? 
For,  if  I  have  fifteen  thousand  bills  of  potatoes, 
and  must  try  every  hill  separately,  if  they  are 
cooked  three  limes  a  day,  it  would  require  thir- 
teen years  to  finish  the  trial.  You  see,  Mr.  Editor, 
into  how  much  dilficulty  my  prying  curiosity  has 
involved  nie;  and  that  it  will  require  much  lime, 
(rouble  and  expense  to  carry  on  this  experiment 
to  completion,  in  the  same  style  in  which  it  was 
commenced.  From  the  success  which  has  so  far 
attended  my  weak  endeavours,  I  feel  desirous  that 
it  should  be  continued  under  the  best  possible 
auspices.  AKhougii  1  candidly  confess  that  curiosi- 
ty, combined  with  amusement,  was  the  chief  in- 
ducement at  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment, as  I  performed  all  the  work,  except  weed- 
ing, with  my  own  hands,  yet  I  will  not  deny  that 
the  honour — (he  honour,  Mr.  Editor,  should  I  be 
successful  in  raising  a  very  superior  potato,  in 
point  of  precocity,  quantity,  and  quality,  which 
present  appearances  seem  to  justify  me  in  anlici- 
patitig,  is  not  without  its  influence  on  my  mind. — 
.Should  1  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  variety,  in 
which  all  these  good  qualities  unite,  yet  1  hope  to 
have  several  in  which  (wo  of  them  shall  predomi- 
nate in  an  eminent  degree.  JACtJB  TIDD. 


Cultivation  of  the  Potato  in  Norway. 
So  slow  has  been  the  progress  of  this  root  in  Nor- 
way, that  Von  Bnchs(a(es  that  it  was  scarcely  known 
at  Bergen  in  ITCi;  a  circumstance  the  more  remark- 
able, as  at  least  a  century  has  elapsed  since  its  intro- 
duction into  Iceland,  the  climate  of  which  is  less  fa- 
vourable  than  that  of  Norway.     In  about  twenty 
years  the  potato  found  its  way'into  the   Nordland, 
and   not  long  afterwords  waa  introduced   into   Fin- 
mark,   where  it  has  now  become   pretty  general. 
The  potatoes  of  Alten,  though   seldom  exceedin<' 
the  size  of  a  small  egg,  form,  nevertheless,  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  resources  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lapland.     Their  produce    usually  averages  about 
thirty  fold.     In  one  recent  instance  it  reached   to 
forty-four.     The  price  is  usually  from  3s.  Gd.  to  5s. 
the  barrel,  or  sack,  of  four  English   bushels.     The 
potatoes   grown  in   Finmark  are  remarkably  sweet 
to  the  taste,  of  a  waxy  nature,  and   in  colour  of  a 
deepish   yellow.     Some  that  were  sent    me  lately 
from  Allen,  were  planted  in  good  garden  ground,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  prove  to  be  a  valu- 
able kind  of  early  potato.  The  originals  were  all  of  a 
round  shape;  the  produce,  however,  which  are  good, 
and  exceed  the  former  several  times  in  size,  are  ma- 
ny of  (hem  oblong,  and  not  unlike  the  common  kid- 
ney.    The  remarkable  alleviation  of  disadvantage 
in  respect  to  climate  which  Finmark  presents,  the 
frequent   luxuriance  of  its  indigenous  plants,  and 
the  powerful  vivifying  influence   of  an  arctic  sum- 
mer, encourage  the  supposition  that,  under  proper 
management,  its  soil  might  be  rendered  far  less  un- 
grateful than  is  generally  supposed.     The  culture  of 
the  potato  in   particular,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  both 
improve  and  become  extended;  a  circumstance  that, 
in  the  present  almost  absolute  dependence  of  Fin- 
mark and  Nordland  upon  Russia  for  a  supply  of 
bread  corn,  is  earnestly  to  be  desired;  and,  if  we  ex- 
amine (he  character  of  the  climate  of  the  Islands 
and    coasts  of   Northern    Norway,  (he    degree   in 
which    it  difl^ers  from  all  countries  under  the   same 
parallel,  and  the  circumstance  by  which  this  differ- 
ence is  apparently  produced,  such   an   expectation 
will  not  appear  ill-founded.     Von  Buch,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  form  too  favourable  an  idea  of  (he  cli- 
mate of  Finmark,  justly  remarks,  that  in  well  secur- 


ed cellars  at  Keilvig,  close  (o  the  Nor(h  Cape, 
Ilamnierfast,  and  Alten,  it  never  freezes;  (hat  the 
streatn  of  fresh  water  which  enters  the  bay  of  Ham- 
merfasl  from  (he  little  lake  above  it,  flows  unfrozen 
during  winter;  and  that  the  long  grass,  w  hich  springs 
among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  of  the  North  Cape 
itself,  does  notecase  to  vegetate  powerfully  beneath 
the  snow,  in  the  absence  of  (he  sun. 

[Capell  Brooke's  Lnpland. 


QUINAR  SEED. 

J.  S.  Skikver,  Esq.  CUkcs,  Ohio,  Ftb.  19,  1829. 

Si)-,— Observing  in  some  of  your  late  papers,  no- 
tices froin  two  or  three  of  your  correspondents 
whom  you  favoured  with  Quiiiar  seed  last  season,  I 
am  reminded  of  my  negligence  in  not  acknowledg- 
ing likewise  the  receipt  of  some  from  you,  and  In- 
forming you  of  the  result.  I  planted  but  a  few 
seeds  of  the  Naidiin  cotton,  as  (he  season  was  (oo 
far  advanced.  They  vege(ated  and  grew  finely,  but 
had  not  time  to  develop  their  blossoms  and  arrive 
at  perfection.  The  balance  of  (he  seed  I  will  (ry 
this  spring.  The  South  American  beans  appear  to 
be  very  fine.  My  stock  of  them  is  increased  a  hun- 
dred fold  from  the  seed  I  received  from  you.  But 
the  Quinar  from  South  America— that  was  (he  seed 
for  which  I  (hanked  you  most  when  I  received  if. 
having  long  been  anxious  (o  obtain  (he  Chenopodi- 
tim  qiiinoa,  which  I  understood  was  grown  in  (he 
cold  regions  of  the  south,  and  which  I  immediately 
conceived  to  be  the  Qiiiiiiiy  you  sent  me.  Was  I 
right  in  this  supposiiiun?    The  Quinoa  is  thus  men- 


Qn 
tioned  by  Humboldt  and  Don  Ulloa. 

"The  plants  which  are  cultivated  in  the  highest 
and  coldest  parts  of  (he  Andes  and  Mexican  Cor- 
dilleras are  the  potato,  (he  tropceolum  esculenlum, 
and  the  chenqiodmrn  quinoa,  of  which  the  grain  is 
an  alimen(  equally  agreeable  and  heaUhy."— Hum- 
boldt's New  Spain,  vol.  2,  p.  351. 

"Whenever  (he  old  his(orians  use  the  expression 
small  Peruvian  rice,  (arroz  pequeno,)  they  mean 
(he  chetwpodium  quinoa,  which  1  found  very  com- 
mon in  Peru  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  Bogota." 
Ibid. 

"Besides  (he  grains  of  (he  same  species  with  this 
in  Spain,  this  country,"  (province  of  Quito,)  "has 
one  peculiar  (o  itself,  and  very  well  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  (he  most  palatable  foods,  but  still 
more  valuable  for  i(s  being  one  of  (he  preserva- 
tives against  all  kinds  of  abscesses  and  impos- 
thumes.  This  useful  species  of  grain,  here  called 
quinoa,  resembles  a  lentil  in  shape,  but  much  less, 
and  very  white.  When  boiled  it  opens,  and  out  of 
it  comes  a  spiral  fibre,  which  appears  like  a  small 
worm,  but  whiter  than  the  husk  of  the  grain.  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  being  sowed  and  reaped  every 
year.  The  stem  is  about  three  or  four  feet  in 
height,  and  has  a  large  pointed  leaf,  something  like 
(hat  of  the  malloro;  the  (lower  is  of  a  deep  red 
and  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  in  it  are  con- 
tained the  grains  or  seed.  The  quinoa  is  eaten 
boiled  like  rice,  and  has  a  very  pleasant  taste;  and 
(he  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled  is  often  used 
as  an  apozem.  The  quinoa  is  used  in  external  ap- 
plications; in  order  to  ivhich  it  is  ground  and  boil- 
ed to  a  proper  consis(ence,  and  applied  to  (he  part 
aflfected,  from  which  it  soon  extracts  all  corrupt 
humours  occasioned  by  a  contusion."— Don  UIIoa''8 
Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  305. 

"The  province  of  Carnugas  is  about  70  leagues 
west  from  (he  city  of  Plata,  and  extends  above  &0 
leagues.  The  climate  of  this  jurisdiction  is  so  cold 
that  (he  only  esculent  vegetables  here  are  the  Papa, 
Quinoa, anA  Camtgua." — Ibid. 

If  then  the  quinoa  and  the  quinar  are  the  same, 
I  entreat  you  (o  procure  some  fresh  seed,  through 
the  medium  of  your  naval  friends— for  I  regret  to 
state  that  I  have  been  as  unsuccessful  asyour^other 
correspondents  in  getting  that  which  you  sent  m« 
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to  vegetate.  It  was  doubtless  too  old  or  damaged. 
With  Humboldt  before  me,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  makinK  another  quotation  from  that  celebrated 
author. 

"Why  have  not,  every  where,  the  names  of  those 
been  preserved,  who,  in  place  of  ravaging  the 
earth,  have  enriched  it  with  plants  useful  to  the 
human  race?" 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  J.  C.  S. 

[We  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  same  vegetable,  and 
will  procure  some  more  of  the  seed  through  some 
of  many  friends  we  have  amongst  our  otficers  of 
the  navj',  now  in,  or  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific] 


CLIMATE  OF  FLORIDA. 

St.  Augustine,  Febrnary  12,  1829. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Jlmerican  Farmer: 

Sir, — From  a  letter  of  our  respectable  delegate, 
the  Hon.  Joseph  M.  WItite,  lately  published  in  your 
valuable  agricultural  journal,  it  appears  that  re- 
ports, injurious  to  the  interests  of  Florida  as  a  Su- 
gar growing  region,  have  been  put  in  circulation; 
and  1  have  direct  information  that  an  individual  of 
high  reputation  in  your  city  has  been  the  means  of 
deterring  several  persons  possessing  large  means, 
from  transferring  their  property  to  this  Territory, 
under  the  assumption  that  nothing  here  would  re- 
ward the  industry  of  the  planter  for  his  care  and 
diligence,  in  consequence  of  the  sterile  quality  of 
some  of  its  soil,  and  the  low  situation  of  the  rest. 

So  much  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  Flor- 
ida, that  has  been  deemed  abroad  unworthy  of  be- 
lief, that  I  cannot  now  hope  to  gain  much  attention 
from  the  statements  I  shall  make,  because  my  mo- 
tives may  be  suspected,  but  so  may  the  statements 
of  those  who  create  suspicions  of  the  unfitness  of  its 
soils  for  civilized  uses,  be  suspected  of  a  want  of 
patriotism,  in  disseminating  what  nill  in  the  end  be 
found  to  be  real  absurdities. 

Soon  after  the  United  States  came  into  possession 
of  this  country,  a  society  was  formed  in  the  city  of 
St.  Augustine,  with  a  view  to  collect  information  on 
all  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  political 
economy  generally.  Some  of  its  members  were 
practical  men,  and  spent  much  time  in  exploring 
the  country  and  gathering  specimens  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  soils  for  exhibition  at  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  society,  which  were  experimented  upon 
until  the  members  were  enabled  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusive results.  These  results  have  generally  ap- 
peared before  the  public  in  the  form  of  reports,  and 
may  be  relied  on.  By  none  of  which  will  it  be 
seen  that  Florida  is  a  "barren  sand  bank"  or  a 
"sterile  region  unlit  for  the  habitation  of  man." 
Sectional  jealousy  alone  has  contributed  to  check 
the  value  of  these  reports,  but  when  it  shall  have 
been  spent,  then  will  it  be  seen  how  valuable  they 
are. 

Men  who  have  lived  all  their  days  in  cities,  and 
been  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  indulgence,  or  brought 
up  to  professional  pursuits,  can  have  no  practical 
knowledge  aside  from  that  proi"ession;  and  are  less 
likely  to  know  much  of  what  pertains  to  husbandry 
than  those  who  have  made  it  the  business  of  their 
lives.  Those  whose  views  have  been  confined  to 
well  stocked  farms,  and  splendid  houses  of  princely 
cost,  will  not  see  much  in  new  countries  to  please 
llie  eye;  and  those  who  Ion;;  for  velvet  cushions  and 
brilliant  assemblies,  with  all  their  circnmstance  and 
show,  need  not  think  of  Florida  as  a  means  of  pre- 
.seiit  giatificalion.  Florida,  tbou£h  one  of  the  ear- 
liest discovered  counliies  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
St.  Augustine  though  the  first  settlement,  are  but 
new,  and  will  only  smile  pleasantly  on  those  who 
"put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel." 

That  Florida  is.  not  more  sterile  than  the  conn- 
tries  which  surround  it  will  appear  manifest.  Cuba 
on  the  south  is  as  fertile  a  region  as  any  that  can  be 


found.  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina,  to 
the  north  have  for  ages  enabled  the  proprietors  ol 
their  soils  to  roll  in  splendor  and  wealth;  and  are 
now  again  offering  greater  rewards  to  the  husband- 
man by  inviting  to  new  objects  of  agriculture.  In 
Louisiana,  far  west,  the  happiest  results  appear  in 
the  products  of  that  state.  If  sugar  cane  will  grow 
several  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  us,  and  several 
degrees  of  longitude  west  of  us,  can  any  one  ra- 
tionally undertake  to  place  Florida  in  a  more  unfa- 
vourable condition.  If  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia, and  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  whose  soils  bear 
the  same  growth  of  timber,  are  fit  for  the  "habita- 
tion of  man,''  is  it  not  likely  that  Florida  is  equally 
as  fit  for  his  use. 

That  Florida  is  susceptible  of  very  great  im- 
provement is  evident  from  a  number  of  facts.  First, 
that  the  Territory  is  watered  on  the  east  and  west 
by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  several 
hundred  miles.  Second,  that  there  are  many  natural 
drains  emptying  into  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  in- 
numerable outlets  to  the  great  basin  on  the  west 
side  of  the  peninsula  which  runs  into  the  sea  more 
than  four  hundred  miles;  to  which  natural  drains, 
artificial  ones  may  easily  be  created  at  small  ex- 
pense. Third,  that  many  parts  of  this  Territory, 
now  apparently  forbidding  as  to  prospect,  were  un- 
der a  high  state  of  cultivation,  while  this  country 
was  in  possession  of  the  English.  And  that  it  is 
well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  sugar  cane  is  most 
conclusive  from  the  following  facts.  First,  that  in 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  from 
one  to  three  degrees  north  of  us,  great  success  has 
attended  the  cultivation  of  the  article;  and  that  in 
Louisiana,  it  has  become  the  principal  staple,  which 
lies  several  degrees  west.  Second,  that  while  the 
seasons  were  too  short  to  permit  the  cane  to  ripen 
(or  tassel)  in  the  states  mentioned,  in  Florida  it  al- 
ways arrives  at  maturity;  and  when  ground  exhibits 
the  greatest  evidence  ol  perfection  by  the  superior 
strength  of  its  saccharine  matter.  Third,  that  on 
the  11th  of  January  last,  being  our  coldest  day,  and 
the  only  one  we  have  had  during  the  season,  that 
the  cane  in  Florida  was  unable  to  resist  the  cold, 
the  thermometer  stood  at  31°,  while  at  Charleston 
on  the  same  day,  it  stood  at  14",  and  at  Magnolia 
4°,  west  of  St.  Augustine,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
at  17".  Fourth,  that  sug.ir  has,  this  season,  been 
manufactured  in  quantities  of  from  ten  to  fifty  hogs- 
heads by  several  planters  this  season,  who  were  in- 
duced to  change  their  culture  by  the  extraordinary 
prospects  presented  to  them  by  this  change. 

I  have  been  more  minute  this  season  than  I  have 
hitherto  been,  in  my  inquiries  respecting  the  results 
of  those  who  have  entered  upon  the  culture  of  the 
sugar  cane,  and  I  wish  to  arrive  at  no  greater  cer- 
tainty upon  any  subject  than  upon  the  success  of 
this.  I  have  conversed  with  many  planters  who 
have  been  successful,  and  have  become  satisfied  that 
the  poorest  of  our  pine  barren,  for  the  purposes  of 
cane  culture  is  more  valuable  than  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  richest  land  in  Maryland,  is  to  the  Mary- 
land farmer  if  planted  in  corn;  and  I  care  not  when 
the  comparison  is  made  or  how  soon.  I  have  been 
favoured  with  samples  of  sugar  by  most  of  the 
planters  to  whom  1  have  referred,  and  1  have  now 
before  me  a  most  beautiful  one  from  Mr.  ^Uc//i/os/i, 
who  resides  in  Alachua  county,  seventy  miles  west 
of  this  city.  He  has  manufactured  this  year  sixty- 
seven  tierces  of  sugar,  of  more  than  700  lbs.  and 
twenty  hogsheads  of  molasses,  with  a  wooden  mill, 
which  cost  him  probably  not  three  hundred  dollars. 

Added  to  this  pleasing  state  of  things  of  what  I 
Icnnif,  the  information,  which  is  creditable,  that  Col. 
Robinson  who  resides  'hrce  hundred  miles  west,  and 
far  west  of  Magr.  lia,  where  the  thermometer  was 
al  17"  on  the  llth  January,  has  equally  well  suc- 
ceeded, is  also  most  gratifying.  The  facts  and  rea- 
soning I  am  here  enabled  to  present  are  at  variance 
with  the  assumed  premises  of  those  who  wish  to 


throw  discouragements  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity 
of  this  country;  but  whether  prompted  by  selfish- 
ness or  by  ignorance,  Florida  will  advance— and  the 
productions  of  her  soil  will  contribute  greatly  to- 
wards the  independence  of  these  states.  In  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  it  should  be  the  desire  of  every 
patriot  that  Florida  should  be  improved;  and  it  is  it 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  enlightened  wis- 
dom of  our  delegate  that  he  has  yielded  his  talentt 
and  influence  to  this  object;  and  though  the  Terri- 
tory has  been  obliged  to  encounter  many  difficul- 
ties; there  is  great  satisfaction  in  cherishing  the  be- 
lief, that  it  is  now  beyond  the  control  of  fortuitout 
events.  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &.c. 

E.  B.  GOULD. 


ZZORTICirZiTURIi. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  FOR  APRIL. 

If  you  omitted  sowing  or  planting  any  principal 
crops  as  directed  for  last  month,  let  it  be  done  early 
in  this,  particularly  the  main  crop  of  onions,  leeks, 
parsnips,  carrots,  red-beet,  Stc.  for  when  sowed 
late,  they  never  attain  the  equal  perfection,  as  when 
at  proper  season. 

Finish  sowing  asparagus,  if  not  done  the  preced- 
ing month,  to  raise  plants  for  fresh  plantation  and 
forcing. 

Sow  the  main  crop  of  the  green  and  red  bore- 
cole, in  an  open  situation,  to  plant  out  in  May  and 
June,  for  autumn,  winter,  and  the  supply  of  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Sow  likewise  some  of  the  purple 
and  cauliflower  sorts  of  brocoli,  to  plant  out  in  sum- 
mer for  the  first  general  autumn  crop. 

Kidney-beans  of  the  early  dwarf  kinds  should 
now  be  sown  in  a  warm  border,  as  also  some  speck- 
led dwarfs,  and  a  larger  supply  in  the  open  quarters 
in  drills  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half  distance. 

Sow  difierent  kinds  of  lettuce  two  or  three  tiraei 
this  month,  for  succeeding  crops. 

Be  particularly  attentive  to  your  melons,  which 
are  in  hot-beds.  Train  the  vines  regular,  give  them 
air  daily,  with  occasionally  moderate  waterings. 
Cover  tht  glasses  every  night,  and  keep  up  a  good 
heat  in  the  beds;  linings  of  hot  dung. 

Sow  full  trops  of  peas,  for  succession  of  mar- 
rowfats once  i  fortnight,  also  of  rouncivals,  rooret- 
to,  and  other  Urge  kinds;  likewise  some  hotspurs, 
&c.  to  have  a  p'entiful  variety,  and  young.  Sow 
them  in  drills,  twc  feet  and  a  half  or  a  yard  asund- 
er, or  the  large  kinoi  for  slicking,  four  feet  distance. 

Finish  planting  iht  main  crop  of  potatoes  as  di- 
rected last  month. 

Sow  the  seed  for  po'-herbs  of  thyme,  savory, 
sweet-majoram,  borage,  birnet,  dill,  lennel,  chervil, 
marigolds,  corainder,  tarragon,  sorrel,  basil,  clary, 
angelica,  hyssop,  ani»e,  beets,  and  parsley. 

Plant  aromatic  herbs,  as  miat,  sage,  balm,  rue, 
rosemary,  lavender,  &.c.  all  of  which  either  by  young 
or  full  plants;  as  also  slips,  parting  roots,  and  off 
sets,  and  some  by  slips  and  cuttings  of  side  shoots. 

Continue  sowing  succes.<.ional  crops  every  fort- 
night of  radishes,  in  open  situations  to  have  an  eli- 
gible variety,  young  and  plentiful.  Those  that 
have  already  come  up  you  must  thin  or  they  will 
run  with  great  tops,  but  small  roots. 

Sow  a  principal  crop  of  savoys  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, detached  from  walls,  hedges,  &.c.  that  the 
plants  may  be  strong  and  robust,  for  planting  out  in 
summer  to  furnish  a  full  crop  well  cabbaged  in  au- 
tumn, and  for  the  general  supply,  till  next  spring, 
before  a  most  valuable  autumn  and  winter  cab- 
bage.   

To  destroy  Caterpillars  and  Canker  IVornu. 

Sprinkle  your   fruit  trees  in  the  spring,  by  the 

help  of  a   garden   engine,  with  soap-suds,  twice  a 
week,  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
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VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  following  named  seeds  for  (be  use  of 
the  Capitol  Square,  and  other  parts  of  the  public 
grounds  within  the  City  of  VVasbingtun: 

Last  spring,  received  from  bis  excellency  J.  Q. 
Adams,  President  of  the  United  Stales,  the  Quer- 
cuo  Suber;  from  the  hon.  T.  Baldwin,  the  Moms 
.ilba. 

This  fall  and  winter,  from  the  hon.  Mr- Williams, 
of  the  Senate,  the  Carya  Olivaformes;  from  the 
hon.  Mr.  Sloane,  „Esc«/cs  and  Rosa  Scandens;  from 
the  hon.  Col.  M'Kee,  ^lEsculusydnd  from  the  hon.  Mr. 
Roane   a  sample  of  sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass. 

Left  at  my  house,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, Magnolia  Acumenala,  and  a  species  of  Hiieis- 

tus. 

Sent  to  me,  planted  in  a  box,  from  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  by  S.  Dinsmore,  Esq.  a  species  of 
Ires. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  the 
gentlemen  composing  that  honourable  body,  (the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,)  have  taken  such 
notice  of  that  natural  production  which  I  have  in- 
troduced within  the  Capitol  Square,  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  vegetable  world  which  is  in  and  about 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  to  induce  them  to  add 
to  that  number  by  introducing  seeds  from  the  dis- 
tricts which  they  have  the  honour  of  represent- 
ing. 


I  hope  the  gentlemen  will,  while  at  their  respec- 
tive homes,  and  when  perambulating  their  farms, 
observe  where  Flora  lavished  her  store;  and  if  they 
(hould  take  notice  of  any  plants  that  are  beautiful, 
ornamental,  or  useful  for  medical  purposes,  to  mark 
it  by  sticking  a  stick  down  by  it,  or  some  other 
mark  by  which  they  may  know  it  when  the  seeds 
are  ripe,  when  they  can  gather  the  seeds  and  take 
up  the  plant,  if  they  choose,  and  send  one  or  both 
on  to  me  for  the  use  of  our  public  grounds. 

Our  agents  among  the  various  tribes  of  our  abo- 
rigines, would  do  well  by  taking  notice,  and  select- 
ing from  the  beauties  that  surround  them,  which  no 
doubt  are  many,  and  forward  on  to  me,  at  every 
opportunity,  lor  the  use  of  the  pub/ic  grounds,  as 
many  species  as  they  possibly  can  collect. 

Our  ministers,  consuls,  and  other  agents,  residing 
in  foreign  countries,  should  take  great  notice  of  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  in  general,  which  are  the 
natural  growth  of  the  countries  wherein  they  re- 
side, and  forward  on  to  me,  time  after  time,  for  the 
use  of  our  public  grounds  at  this,  the  capital  of  our 
Union,  where  they  may,  at  some  future  day,  on 
their  arrival  home,  have  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of 
(eeing-  them  in  a  fine  growing  slate. 

If  each  individual  who  should  have  it  in  his  pow- 
tr,  would  act  as  described  above,  we  should  soon 
have  our  grounds  as  beautiful  and  as  ornamental  as 
the  grounds  about  Paris,  London,  or  any  other 
part  of  proud  Europe. 

Our  navy  officers,  too,  who  should  visit  or  land 
»t  foreign  ports  or  countries,  would  do  well  if  they 
would  bring  or  send  on  some  rare  or  choice  seeds 
or  plants  that  would  aid  in  embellishing  our 
grounds. 

In  my  communication  last  year  in  the  National 
Intelligencer,  I  ventured  to  say  that  there  was  not 
a  disease  that  the  human  system  was  subject  to, 
but  there  was  a  plant  to  ease  or  cure  it,  if  properly 
applied;  and  if  so,  is  it  not  laudable  to  collect  and 
send  on  seeds  or  plants  for  the  use  of  jour  public 
grounds?  Here  we  have  every  kind  of  soil,  situa- 
tion, and  aspect,  and  can  have  every  kind  of  cli- 
mate, by  the  aid  of  a  little  art. 

There  are  about  30,000  species  of  plants,  or  per- 
haps more;  and  when  will  we  have  them  represent- 
«d  on  our  public  grounds;  or  when  will  we  have 
one  half,  or  even  one  fourth?  I  know  not  when. 
Ob«  thing  I  know:  if  the  lovers  of  plants,  at  home 


nd  abroad,  were  to  use  a  moderate  portion  of 
zeal  and  industry  by  sending  seeds  and  plants  home 
at  every  opportunity  that  would  oiler,  1  ivould  soon 
exhibit  on  the  public  grounds  of  the  capital  of  this 
happy  republic,  and  of  this  my  adopted  country,  a 
Krand  display  of  the  beauties  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  place  it  before  the  passing  and  scientific 
world  in  its  own   beautiful  and  natural  garb. 

Oh,  how  long  will  that  science,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  sciences,  be  obscured  with  that  cloud  of  dark- 
ness which  now  hangs  over  it.'    And   when   will  we 
have  the   pleasure  of  seeing  ten,  lifteeu,  or  twenty 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants  display  and  expand  their 
foliage,  and  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  (lowers,  to 
the  fashionable  world-'     And  when  will  the  time  ar- 
rive when  we  can  see,  in   the   month  of  February, 
when  the   ground   is  clad  with  snow,  four,  five,  ten 
thousand  or  more  bunches  of  grapes  hanging  from 
their  vines;  and  when,  at   the  same  time,  will  we 
see  one,  two,  or   three  thousand  of  the   Bromelia 
Ananas,  supporting  its  beautiful  and  delicious  fruit, 
the  pine  apple.'     And  when,  too,  shall   we  see  the 
Agava,  called  the  American  Aloa,  from  whence  the 
Spaniards  of  South  America  extract  a  delicious 
drink — I  say,  when  shall   we  see  it  in  our  public 
square,  lawns,  or  gardens,  putting  forth  its  magnili- 
cent  stem,  which  supports  the  many   beauties  that 
hang  on  it'     And  when,  too,  shall  we,  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  see  the  peaches,  cherries,  and  the  inno- 
cent sweet  little  strawberry,  in  full  bearing  of  fruit? 
And  when,  too,  shall   we   behold  a  fine  range  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  extending  east  and  west 
from  the  President's  mansion.'  (all  of  which  should 
be  before  this  time.)     But  stop!  this  is  all  a  dream. 
Oh,  no!  I  must  have  been  translated  into  a  northern 
clime.     I  must  wipe  the  web  from  my  eye,  and  see 
the  light  of  heaven.    All  this  may  happen,  and  soon 
too.     It  has  happened  so  in  other  countries,  and 
why  should  it  not  happen   so  under  this  happy  re- 
public, where   we   know  of  no  difference  between 
the  many  situations  that  now  exist  in   this  coun- 
try, but  which  of  them  will  support  the  constitution 
the  best:  and  may  it  continue  so,  and  in  the  greatest 
purity,  while  the  vegetable  kingdom  continues   to 
produce  a  plant,  is  my  sincere  wish, 

F.  FOY. 


able  Fondante  des  Bois  (Boscliier;)  the  Capuchins 
of  Louvainc  obtained  their  Pastorale;  and  the 
Comte  de  Coloiia  of  Maliiies,  L'Ui  banisle. —  During 
these  times  thousands  of  plants  were  originat- 
ed annually  at  Brussels,  with  a  view  of  sludyinp;  the 
quality  of  their  fruits.  The  result  of  tlie  whole  ha* 
been  published  by  Professor  Van  Mons,  in  a  cata- 
logue dated  Louvaine,  182.3 — Messaircr  des  ScUn- 
cts  et  des  Arts,  livres  1  et  -i,  18iG,  p.  77. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

SCUPPERNONG  VINE  AND  GRAPE. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  B.  Blodgel,  Esq  ,  to  Dr.  S. 

L.  Mitchell— dated  Raleigh,  JV.  C,  Jan.  6,  18^9. 

"I  have  recently  returned  from  xVlabama,  and 
have  collected  fifty-two  sorts  of  grapes,  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  our  United  States.  Among  Iha 
collection  is  the  Scuppernong  in  Washington  coun- 
ty, in  North  Carolina.  Captain  Wm.  Burlingham 
otfered  some  of  the  wine  to  taste,  that  was  four- 
teen years  old.  He  has  cultivated  four  acres  for 
eighteen  years,  and  thinks  the  wine  superior  to  tha 
best  Madeira  or  Champaigne.  The  vine  is  so  pro- 
lific, that  a  single  plant  has  produced  him  one  ton 
of  fruit,  and  yielded  him  eight  barrels  of  wine.  I 
intend  to  introduce  this  species  of  vine.  It  receiv-' 
ed  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  being  first 
discovered  near  a  swamp  of  that  denomination.  I 
intend  to  send  you  a  cask." 


FRUITS. 

TIte  art  of  improving  the  Quality  of  Fruits  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  Belgium;  and  while  the  Acad- 
emy of  Munich  were  doubting  the  possibility  of 
this  description  of  improvement,  and  even  giving  a 
prize  to  an  essay  which  maintained  the  negative 
side  of  the  question,  the  art  had  already  made  an 
immense  progress  in  the  Netherlands. — It  is  not 
meant  that  new  fruits  were  never  raised  from  seed 
before,  but  that  the  business  of  raising  new  sorts  of 
fruits  from  seeds  was  never  before  undertaken  on 
scientific  principles.  Chance  has,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  countries,  discovered  new  sorts  of  fruits  from 
seeds  which  have  sprung  up  accidentally;  but  it  was 
only  in  Belgium,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  seedlings  were  raised  in 
large  quantities  with  reference  to  this  object.  The 
city  of  Mons  made  the  first  attempt,  and  obtained 
four  exquisite  new  pears,  viz.  the  Passe  Colmar,  the 
Beurrce  Ranee,  the  Beurree  Spence  (in  honour  of 
the  celebrated  entomologist,)  the  Beurree  d'Hiver, 
and  Les  Delices  d'Hardenpont.  These  were  raised 
in  the  garden  of  Counsellor  Hardenpont.  Other 
amateurs  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  obtained  several  pears  of  e.xcellent  quali- 
ty; the  Bonne  de  Mons,  the  Doyenne  de  Mons,  and 
many  more.  M.  Siart  procured  La  Napoleon;  and 
that  learned  pomologist,  the  Abbe  Duqiiesne,  rais 
ed  among  others,  the  excellent  Marie  Louise.  M. 
Petit  pursued  those  researches  which  M.  Duquesne 
was  obliged  to  abandon  from  ill  health  and  other 
causes.    In  Flanders  they  discovered  the  iocompar- 


Preparation  of  Cinnamon. — The  manager  of  the 
cinnamon  gardens  good  naturedly  sent  some  of  the 
cinnamon  peelers  to  our  bungalows,  that  we  might 
see  the  way  in  which  the  spice  is  prepared.  They 
brought  with  them  branches  about  three  feet  in 
length,  the  rough  bark  of  which  they  scraped  off 
with  knives,  and  then,  with  a  peculiar  instrument, 
stripped  off  the  inner  rind,  in  long  slips;  these  are 
tied  up  in  bundles,  and  put  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and 
the  wood  is  sold  for  fuel.  In  the  regular  prepara- 
tions, however,  the  outer  bark  is  not  scraped  off; 
but  the  process  of  fermentation  which  the  strips  un- 
dergo, when  tied  up  in  large  quantities,  removes  the 
coarse  parts.     The  peelers  are  called  Chailers. 

[Heier's  J^Tarraiive. 


TJie  Culture  of  Culinary  Vegetables  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  was  introduced  by  Marini,  a  Spaniard, 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Marini  formed 
extensive  gardens,  where  melons  and  gourds  of  all 
kinds,  various  species  of  cabbage,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables  common  in  Europe,  were  cultivat- 
ed with  great  success. —  Voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands in  1824-25,  4to.  p.  41. 


RURAL  SCOZffO^fZ'S'. 


SCHABZIEGER  CHEESE, 
Is  that  species  of  Swiss  cheese  made  by  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Canton  of  Claris,  and  readily 
distinguished  by  that  peculiar  marbled  appearance, 
and  aromatic  flavor,  communicated  by  the  pressed 
flowers  er  the  bruised  seeds  of  the  Melilotus  ofBcin-- 
alis.  The  practice  of  mixing  the  flowers  or  seeds 
of  plants  with  cheese  was  common  among  the  Ro- 
mans; thyme  was  generally  used  by  them.  That  a 
similar  method  was  pursued  in  (he  middle  ages  is 
apparent  from  an  anecdote  told  of  Charlemagne. — 
When  travelling  without  attendants,  he  arrived  at 
a  bishop's  palace:  it  was  a  fast  day,  and  the  bishop, 
having  no  fish,  was  obliged  to  set  cheese  before  thu 
monarch.  Observing  some  small  specks  (paisley 
seed)  in  it,  and  mistaking  them  .for  rotten  parts,  he 
took  the  trouble  of  picking  them  out  with  his  knife. 
The  bishop  told  him  be  was  throwing  away  the  best 
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parts  of  the  cheese,  on  this  the  monarch  eat  it  as  it 
was,  and  liked  it  so  much,  that  he  ordered  the  bish- 
op to  send  him,  every  year,  two  cases  of  such 
cheese  to  Aixla-Chapelle;  and,  in  order  that  the 
cheese-merchant  mii;ht  not  send  cheeses  without 
the  seeds,  he  directed  the  bishop  to  cut  each  in 
two,  and  afterwards  to  fasten  the  parts  by  means  of 
a  wooden  skewer.  [Foreign  Review. 


MELODY. 
By  VV.  Leggett. 
If  yon  bright  stars  which  gem  the  night, 

Be  each  a  hhssful  dwelhng  sphere. 
Where  kindred  spirits  reunite. 

Whom  death  has  torn  asunder  here; 
How  sweet  it  were  at  once  to  die. 

And  leave  this  blighted  orb  afai! 
Mix  soul  and  soul  to  cleave  the  sky. 

And  soar  away  from  star  to  star! 

But  oh!  how  dark,  how  drear  and  lone. 

Would  seem  the  brightest  world  of  bliss. 
If  wandering  through  each  radiant  one. 

We  failed  to  find  the  loved  of  this! 
If  there  no  more  the  lies  shall  twine 

That  death's  cold  hand  alone  can  sever, 
Ah!  then,  those  stars  in  mockery  shine, 

More  hateful  as  they  shine  forever! 

It  cannot  be  each  hope,  each  fear. 

That  lights  the  eye,  or  clouds  llie  brow. 
Proclaims  there  is  a  happier  sphere 

Than  this  bleak  world  that  holds  us  now, 
There  is  a  voice  which  sorrow  hears. 

When  heaviest  weighs  life's  galling  chain— 
Tis  heaven  that  whispers — "dry  thy  tears, 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  meet  again!" 


BRAVERY. 

Lightning  v/as  in  his  eye.     His  step  was  firm, 

But  stealthy  as  a  tiger's,  and  his  limbs, 

Stirr'd  like  the  springing  steel.     His  left  hand  held 

The  instrument  of  death,  and  on  his  breast 

Th'  insignia  of  his  deadly  trade  were  crossed. 

Look!  he  has  marked  his  victim,  and  his  form 

Stoops  to  a  keener»gaze.     On — step  by  step! 

Near— and  still  nearer!  —  It  will  answer  now! 

Slowly  he  raises  up  his  sinewy  form. 

And  stands  a  giant.     Dreadfully  minute 

His  deadly  preparation — all  is  done! 

A  moment — a  keen  Hash — and  to  the  ground 

Falls  the  unconscious — robin! — Hail!  brave  man. 


"Well  then, — we  are  both  to  be  ruined! — un- 
done!— I  have  committed  murder!" 

"Murder!" 

"Yes,  murder! — and  have  buried  him  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  in  the  orchard! 

"O!  awful!  Icbabod. — Committed  murdei! — Then 
indeed  we  are  ruined,  and  our  children  with  us." 

Ichabod  left  the  room,  and  Dorothy  hurried  off  to 
a  neighbor's. — Mrs.  Prattle  observed  a  great  change 
in  Dorothy's  countenance,  and  in  her  general  ap- 
pearance; so  great  as  to  cause  her  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  it. 

"Oh!  Mrs-  Prattle,"  said  Dorothy,  "I  am  (he 
most  miserable  of  women! — I  am  ruined  for  ever!" 

"Mercy!  Dorothy,  how  gloomy  you  look! — What 
has  turned  up  to  make  you  look  so  dejected?  Why 
how  you  sigh!   woman. — Tell  me  (he  cause." 

"i  wish  I  might,  Mrs.  Prattle;  but  the  occasion  of 
my  unhappiness  is  a  secret  which  I  am  now  not  per- 
mitted to  divulge." 

"0!  you  may  tell  me,  Dorothy — I  shall  never 
speak  of  it  again." 

"Will  you  promise  never  to  reveal  it  to  any  per- 
son living?" 

"You  know,  Dorothy,  I  never  tell  secrets." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Prattle 1  scarcely  dare  say  it 

my  husband  has  committed  murder,  and  buried  him 
at  the  foot  of  a  (ree  in  the  orchard! — he  told  me  of 
it  himself. —  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  name  it  to  any 
one!" 

"Murder! — your  husband  committed  murder! — 
indeed,  indeed,  Dorothy,  you  have  reason  to  think 
yourself  ruined! — poor  thing!  1  pity  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart!" 

Dorothy  went  home  weeping  and  wringing  her 
hands;  and  Mrs.  Prattle,  leaving  her  dough  hall 
kneaded  and  her  infant  crying  in  the  cradle,  hasten- 
ed to  hold  a  tete-a-tete  with  Mrs.  Tellall. — Soon  af- 
ter this  last  confab  was  ended,  (he  report  of  Icha- 
bod's  having  committed  murder  became  general, 
and  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  was  traced  to  his  wife, 
Dorothy.  Process  was  immediately  issued  against 
him  by  a  magistrate,  before  whom,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  multitude  of  an.\ious  spectators,  he  gave 
the  following  explanation: 

"My  object,"  said  Ichabod,  "in  the  course  I  have 
pursued,  was  to  test  my  wife's  capability  of  keep 
ing  a  secret — I  have  commitled  murder  in  as  much 
as  I  killed  a  toad,  and  buried  it  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
in  my  own  orchard.  How  far  my  wife  is  capable  of 
keeping  a  secret,  has  been  sufficiently  proved; — and 
with  respect  to  the  murder,  those  xvho  feel  an  inter- 
est in  it,  are  at  liberty  to  inspect  the  body." 

[Hesperus. 


SFORTIIffe  OIiIO. 


"CAN  YOU  KEEP  A  SECRET, 

"Dorothy,"  said  Ichabod,  pale  and  trembling,  to 
his  wife.  "Dorothy,  I  have  a  secret;  and  if  I 
thought  you  would  keep  it  inviolable,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  reveal  it  to  you;  but,  O  Dorothy,  wo- 
man." 

"Why,  Ichabod,  it  must  certainly  be  a  secret  of 
Ereat  importance,  for  you  are  in  a  vvoful  agitation. 
You  know,  iiusbanil,  ynu  can  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  your  wife. — Have  I  ever  given  you  occa- 
sion (0  <loulit  my  fidtlily?" 

"Never,  never,  Dorothy;  but  the  secret  I  have  to 
communicate  is  one  that  requires  more  than  or<iina- 
ry  faithfulness  and  prudence  to  prevent  you  Iruni 
divulging  it.  O  deal!  I  shudder  when  I  think  on 
it!" 

"Why,  husband,  do  you  know  how  your  lips 
tremble,  and  your  eyes  roll?  What  is  the  matter? — 
Ichabod! — you  surely  caimot  mistrust  the  confidence 
of  one  who  vowed  at  the  altar  to  be  faithful  to  you. 
Come,  unbosom  yoursilf " 

"May  I  rely  on  your  fidelity?" 

"Itfhabod,  you  know  you  may." 


FOWLING  PIECE. 

General  OLservalions  respecting  the  Fowling  Piece. 
In  the  choice  of  a  gun,  I  would  reconiniend  every 
sportsman  first  to  consider  the  weight  he  can  con- 
veniently carry,  strens;lh  being  a  most  essenli.il 
point,  as  well  to  the  safely  as  the  shooting  of  the 
barrels.  After  the  weight  of  the  barrels  is  fi.\ed 
upon,  I  turn  my  attention   to  the   bore  and  length. 


and  recommend  the  former  not  to  be  too  wide,  as 
it  has   two   or   three  bad   tendencies:   in    the   firsl 
place,  if  the  bore  be  wide,  and  the  weight  limited, 
it  must  weaken   the   barrel.     Seventeen  gage  (i.  e. 
seventeen  halls   to  a   pound,)  is  a  good  size,  and  I 
think  best  calculated  for  general  use.    But,  suppose 
(he  weight  of  your   barrel   is  confined  to  4  lbs.  or 
4a  lbs.  which  is  a   good   and  proper  >ieight  for  17 
gage;  if  barrels  of  the  same  w  eiglit  are  made  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  bore,  they   are   then   not  only 
much  reduced  in  strength  and  rendered  unsafe, but 
do  not  shoot  so  well  for  the  watit  of  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  metal  according  to  the  bore,  (1  allude  to 
double  barrels  only;;  besides,  a  wide-bored  double 
gun,  unless   made  excessively   heavy,  such  as  no 
gentleman  would  wish  to  carry,  is  very  unpleasant 
to  use,  as  it  must  be   loaded  according  to  its  bore, 
and,  for  want  of  sufllicient  metal,  it   recoils  violent- 
ly; when,  on   the   contrary,  barrels  of  a  less  bore, 
suppose  17  or  18  gage,  the  same  weight  as  the  wide- 
bored  ones,  will  shoot  well,  and    be  perfectly  safe. 
Strength  is  essential  in  barrels,  but  I  do  not  recom- 
mend any  sportsman  to  have  too  heavy  a  gun;  that 
is,  heavier  than  he  can  conveniently  manage;  for  if 
he  becomes  overpowered  with  weight  or  fatigue,  I 
think  he  will  shoot  well  no   more  that  day.     If  the 
weight   is   limited,  the    shorter   your   gun    is,  the 
stronger  it  must  be;  and  there   is   no  weight  (hat  a  ' 
gentleman  will  carry,  that  will   in   the  least  be  any 
improvement   to  the   shooting  of  barrels  above  2 
feet  5  inches  or  2  feet  6  inches  long;    and  although 
many  sportsmen  will  scarcely  admit  that  a  barrels 
feet  -2  inches,  or  2  feet  4  inches,  will  kill  equal  to 
one  of  2  feet  6,  or  2  feet  7  inches,  yet  a   short  gun 
(well   manufactured,)   will  certainly   shoot  equally 
well,  or  perhaps  better:  f  agree  (hat  all  short  guns 
do  not  shoot  as  well  as  long  ones:    because  there  is 
more  judgment  required   in   making  a  gun  under 2 
feet  5  inches,  to  shoot  properly,  and  few  gunmakers 
understand  the  method.     For  my  own  part,  I  shoot 
with  one  made  by  Gill  of  Richmoml,  only  2  feet  2 
inches  in  barrel,  the  shooting  of  whicli  has  surprised 
some  of  my  sporting  friends:  it  fires  by  percussion, 
and  according  to  my  own  judgment,  on  the  most 
simple  and   best  principle*  of  any  I  have  yet  seen: 
it  may  be  properly  cleaned  by  almost  any  person 
in  (hree  or  four  minutes.     Of  the  locks,  I  think  no- 
thing more  need  be  said  than  to  have  them  as  well 
made  as  possible,  as   much  depends   on  (he  good 
workmanship  of  a  gun  lock,  let  the  principle  of  it 
be  what  it  may;  and  a  real  good  lock  will  be  as  per- 
fect, with  proper  care,  after  twenty  years'  wear,  as 
it  was  the  first  hour;  while  a  bad  one  will  wear  out 
the  first  season,  and   probably  cost   the  owner  tha 
price  of  a  good   lock   in   repairs.     The  next  essen- 
tial points  about  a  gun,  are  the   bend,  length,  and 
mounting  of  the  stock,     if  the  gun  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  piece  of  superior  workmanship,  and  shooti 
in  a  superior  manner,  it  is  of  little  service  if  it  be 
not  stocked  exactly  (o   suit  the  person  who  uses  it; 
it  is  therefore   not  only   a   most   material  thing  to 
have  the  gun  stocked  ihe  exact   bend  and  length  to 
suit  the  owner,  but   to   have   it   properly  laid  off,  a 
circumstance  which    gunuiakers   in    general   seem 
not  to  understand,  or  at  least  to  disregard,  and  to 
which  the  sligldest  attention   is   never  paid  by   the 
Birmingham   makers.     Every   other  particular  de- 
pends chiefly  on   the   fancy  of  the  sportsman.     In 
conclusion,  therefore,  I   caution    the  purchaser  to 
employ  such  gunmakers  as  are  in  the  habit  of  exc- 
culing  good  work,  and  most   parlicularly  guns  (hat 
shoot  well,  as  there  are  many   eminent  gunmakers, 
who  either  do  not  understand   the  particular  art  of 
making  guns  shoot  in  a  superior  manner,  or  will  not 
give  themselves  the  trouble;  Ihe  latter  is  equally  ob- 
jectionable, in  my  opinion,  and  too  often  applies  to 
some  of  the  London  makers.     [Shooter's  Compmiion. 


•  It  is  the  copper  cap  plan,  with  the  locks  of  a  p«a«- 
liar  construction. 
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^^  This  is  the  last  number  of  the  present  volume. 
The  index  for  it  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie  printer.  We 
cannot  omit  the  occasion  to  offer  our  sincere  thanks 
to  our  friends  for  the  steadiness  of  their  support. 
VVc  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  return  for 
it,  b)'  renderins;  the  columns  of  the  Farmer  inte- 
resting and  useful;  and  the  accession  of  between  2 
Bud  bOO  subscribers,  coming  from  every  state  in 
the  Union,  within  the  last  year,  is  a  cheerins;  proof 
that  our  eflbrts  have  not  been  fruitless.  For  the 
future  we  have  no  promises  to  make — no  change  of 
plan  to  announce.  Our  journal  will  be  conducted 
R3  heretofore,  with  a  strict  and  exclusive  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  those  who  cultivate  and  rely  upon 
the  soil  for  a  living;  adapting  a  portion  of  each 
paper  to  the  instrnclion  and  amusement  of  their 
children  and  of  those  who  conduct  their  house- 
hold economy.  We  can  only  promise  that,  with 
more  assistance  and  multiplied  means  of  infor- 
mation, the  reader  of  the  Farmer  will  hereafter 
find  a  more  complete  abstract  of  foreign  news, 
especially  as  it  affects  the  concerns  of  American 
husbandry;  and  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  state 
of  the  markets  in  our  principal  cities.  In  re- 
gard to  parly  politics,  we  can  say  of  the  fu- 
ture, as  we  most  conscientiously  may  of  the  past; 
(hat  not  one  word  will  find  admission  with  a  view 
lo  party  effect  — for  the  elevation  of  this,  or  the  de- 
pression of  that  politician.  With  this  brief  and 
hasty  explanation,  we  commit  this  last  sheet  of  the 
year's  labour.?  to  the  printer  and  the  public;  re- 
•pectfully  soliciting  a  continuance  of  support  from 
all  our  patrons,  and  the  favour  of  their  inlluence  to 
extend  the  circulation  of  the  American  Farmer  in 
their  neighbourhood.  $:?- Any  person  sending  J20 
for  four  subscribers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fifth  pa- 
per, and  80  for  any  greater  amount. 


8^  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Alexander  of  N.  Carolina, 
that  the  best  substitute  for  the  mulberry,  and  that  on 
which  silk  worms  feed  freely  and  thrive  well,  is 
the  leaves  of  the  snow-ball  bush.  These  leaves  put 
out  much  earlier  in  spring,  and  resist  frost  better 
than  mulberry,  and  may,  therefore,  become  a  high- 
ly useful  substitute,  especially  when  the  worms  are 
hatched  too  soon,  either  by  accident  or  design. 
Sometimes  the  mulberry  leaves  are  cut  off' by  frost, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  southern  slates  last  spring; 
the  snow-ball  leaves  not  being  so  subject  to  destruc- 
tion in  this  way,  might  be  used  till  fresh  mulberry 
leaves  put  out.  Doctor  Alexander  also  mentions, 
tiialthe  mulberry  leaves,  rolled  up  closely  in  wool- 
len blankets,  but  not  pressed,  will  remain  fresh  for 
several  days,  much  longer  than  in  any  other  way.  He 
accounts  for  it  on  the  principle  that  wool  is  a  non- 
conductor of  heat,  and  that  its  action  in  this  case  is 
the  sarne  as  that  on  ice,  which  it  is  known  it  pre 
serves  in  hot  weather  much  longer  Ihan  any  oilier 
preservative,  by  preventing  the  ice  from  absorbing 
heat,  and  consequently  from  evaporation.  This  is 
ell  that  is  necessary  in  the  preserialion  of  mulber- 
ry leaves  in  a  fresh  state  for  several  days. 

^  Baltimore  Market.— The  news  from  Eng- 
land  which  we  p.ibli.sh  In-rtay,  I,hs  bnd  llie  effect  of 
•tdl  farther  rippressinj;  the  Hour  market— holders  be- 
ing now  willifij;  to  sell  from  stores  at  $7  50.  The 
wagon  price  is  about  J7.25,  hut  what  comes  in  is 
Eenerally  stored.  Accoiiiils  of  sales  of  tobacco  in 
Il^ngland  ou-h!  lo  have  the  elled,  if  any,  of  improv- 
ing the  price  of  il,;,t  cominodily.  Corn  has  declin- 
ed live  or  SIX  cents  a  bushel. 


Foreign  News. 
The  packet  ship  Silas  Richards,  has  arrived   al 
New  Voik  from  Liverpool,  bringing  dales  from  that 


port  to  the  24lh,  and  from  London  to  the  2Jd  Jan- 
uary. A  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Commercial,  has  furnished  the  following  spirited 
view  of  the  stale  of  things,  commercial  and  politi- 
cal, at  the  latest  dates. 

LonDOS,  January  22,  1829.  ) 
Half  fiisl  1  o\lock.  ) 

The  recal  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  from  the 
government  of  Ireland,  appears  to  have  caused 
great  regret  among  the  Catholic  parly  of  that  coun- 
try. The  Marquis  left  Dublin  on  fllonday  last,  Uil 
lowed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  population;  and  the 
shops  were  closed  as  a  mark  of  regret  at  his  depar- 
ture. It  is  current  here  that  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland will  succeed  the  Marquis  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  sister  kingdom.  'J'hus  much  is  certain, 
that  it  has  been  offered  to  his  Grace,  whose  answer 
lias  not  yet  been  received.  The  sentiments  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  are  understood  lo  be  mo- 
derately in  favor  of  the  Protestants;  and  his  im- 
mense income,  which  is  240,000/.  per  annum,  will 
not  diminish  the  chance  of  his  being  popular.  Da- 
niel O'Connell,  M.  P.  intends  taking  or  rather  at- 
tempting lo  take  his  seat  on  the  5th  of  next  month, 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  and  a  most 
curious  scene  may  he  looked  for. 

The  weather  here  has  set  in  exceeding  sharp,  and 
the  glass  stands  at  30.  The  navigation  of  the  North 
of  Europe,  where  the  winter  has  set  in  most  rigid- 
ly, is  in  consequence,  suspended.  Money  here  has 
become  very  scarce,  and  large  importations  of  gold 
have  been  made  to  the  Northern  Kingdom,  which 
has  led  to  fears  that  the  precious  metal  will  become 
scarce.  Trade  is  exceeding  dull,  parlicularly  the 
retail  trade,  and  a  great  want  of  confidence  exists. 
Our  accounts  from  India  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
lead  to  fears  that,  ere  the  present  quarter  is  out,  the 
Houses  connected  with  this  part  of  the  world  will 
suffer  severely.  At  Bengal  and  Bombay,  European 
goods  were  entirely  without  demand,  and  the  mar- 
ket was  glutted  with  all  descriptions  of  these  goods. 

We  have  accounts  this  day  from  Constantinople 
to  the  19lh  of  last  month.  Every  thing  denotes  the 
determination  of  the  Sultan  to  exert  all  the  powers 
of  his  empire,  and  bury  himself  in  its  ruins.  The 
capital  was  defended  by  enormous  fortifications,  ca- 
pable of  containing  ■20t),000  defenders.  Large  sup- 
plies of  grain  had  arrived  from  Asia,  from  Barbary 
and  from  Macedonia,  and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  had 
sent  not  only  grain,  but  money  to  a  large  amount, 
The  Pachas  throughout  Asia,  had  received  orders 
to  put  in  force  the  firman,  calling  all  the  Mahometan 
population,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  sixty  to 
arms.  In  all  the  mosques  it  had  been  puhlickly  de- 
clared that  the  Law  of  the  Prophet  was  in  danger. 
Nearly  one  thousand  camels  had  been  collected  in 
Asia,  lo  form  regular  caravans  for  the  conveyance 
of  necessaries  lo  Ihe  capital  by  which  Ihe  blockade 
of  the  Dardanelles  would  be  considered  of  minor 
importance.  The  greatest  exertions  were  using  lo 
equip  Ihe  Turkish  Heel,  with  Ihe  view  of  brtakiiig 
up  the  blockade,  or  at  any  risk  attacking  the  Russian 
squadron.  For  this  purpose,  three  ships  of  the  line 
ol  lOS  guns,  had  been  launched,  and  were  nearly 
ready,  but  there  was  great  dilficiiily  in  raising  sea 
men.  Detachnwnls  of  lroo|)S  from  all  parts  o( 
Asia  conlinued  to  arrive  al  ihe  capital,  on  Ihe  I7lli; 
the  contingent  furnished  by  Ali-pno,  amounting  to 
3000  men,  rcacln-d  Ihat  place.  Ihe  we.<lher  h;)d 
however,  been  so  severe  Ihat  neither  Ihe  Grand  Vi 
zier  nor  Hussein  Paclia  had  been  able  lo  use  offi-n- 
sive  operations,  Ihe  roads  being  impassable  and  the 
cold  n.osi  inleiise. 

M  (Jllley  who  has  acted  as  Consul  for  Ihe  Uni- 
ted Slates,  at  .Smyrna,  arrived  at  CnnslacilinoplK  on 
llie  Isl  DecemhiT,  and  Iwo  days  aflenvaids  had  an 
audience  wilb  Ihe  llcis  Effi-ndi,  by  whom  he  was 
most  favourably  received.  The  object  of  his  inis- 
^inn  is  staled  lo  be  the  conclusion  of  the  Irealy  ol 
commerce  between  the   Sultan  and  the   Republic, 


the  basis  of  which  had  been  laid  in  several  confer- 
ences between  the  commander  of  Ihe  .\merican 
squadron  and  the  Grand  Admiral.  The  Pacha  of 
Egypt  is  said  to  have  counselled  the  Sultan  to  grant 
such  concessions  as  would  bring  the  treaty  to  ma- 
turity. Hussein  Bey  who  stood  so  high  in  the  la- 
vour  of  the  Sullan,  and  was  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vocates for  war  had  died;  but  no  change  of  meas- 
ures was  expected  to  result  from  this.  The  for- 
tress of  Demolria  iqion  Ihe  Hebre  had  been  com- 
pletely fortified.  The  Pacha  of  Negropont  had 
sent  several  heads  to  Ihe  Sublime  Porte,  and  boast- 
ed of  having  obtained  great  advantages  over  the 
Greeks  in  Livadia.  The  Sultan  had  rezeived  in- 
formation of  the  approaching  evacuation  of  the 
Morea  by  the  French.  Intelligence  had  also  reach- 
ed him,  through  the  medium  of  his  spies,  that  Gen- 
eral Gfeismar's  corps  before  Widdin  had  been  very 
considerably  reinforced,  and  that  the  Russians  had 
arranged  a  new  plan  of  operations  for  the  next 
campaign.  This  was  to  be  effected  by  turning  the 
Turkish  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  and  the  defiles  of 
the  Balkan,  and  penetrating  into  the  interior  by 
way  of  Servia.  The  plan  originated  with  General 
Diebetsch— but  as  it  would  turn  the  war  so  neat 
Ihe  Austrian  frontier,  and  endanger  perhaps  the 
tranquility  of  Transylvania,  and  was  most  certain 
lo  create  the  jealousy  of  Ihe  Austrian  Court,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  carried  into  opera- 
lion.  The  Sullan  had,  however,  made  prepara- 
tions for  this  change  in  tactics,  Sophia  was  strongly- 
fortifying,  and  Thrace  would  be  guarded  by  a  pha- 
lanx of  fortresses,  An  entrenched  camp  would  al- 
so be  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Sophia,  which 
was  to  consist  of  50,000  men,  chiefly  cavalry. 
Great  magazines  would  be  established  at  Philopop- 
oli,  and  Gallipoli  was  to  be  the  grand  entrepot  of 
Thrace.  The  foundery  of  Thopana  was  in  full  ac- 
tivity, and  large  quantities  of  cannon  were  casting. 
Russian  prisoners,  boih  officers  and  privates,  con- 
linued to  arrive,  at  Constanlinople;  they  appear  to 
be  well  treated.  All  the  Turkish  garrisons  in  the 
frontier  fortresses  had  been  largely  increased,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  in  the  month  of  February  the 
Turkish  armed  force  would  amount  to  250,000 
men.  The  rigor  of  Ihe  season  hid  much  dimin- 
ished the  plague  in  Wallachia.  The  St.  Peters- 
burgh  accounts  say  that  all  Ihe  disposable  forces  of 
the  capital  were  lo  be  mnrched  to  Ihe  seat  of  war, 
and  Ihe  garrison  of  St.  Petersburgh  would  consist 
of  10,000  Poles.  It  was  not,  however,  intended 
that  any  of  the  army  of  Poland  should  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  approaching  campaign.  All  these 
accounts  serve  to  show  Ihat  Ihe  approaching  strug- 
gle for  empire  will  be  worthy  of  the  prize;  and, 
Ihat  the  selling  of  the  sun  of  Moslemism.if  it  does 
set,  will  not  be  less  sanguinary  than  its  rise. 

VVe  learn  from  Lisbon,  that  Don  Miguel  was 
still  suffering  severely  from  his  accident.  Great 
dissension  is  said  lo  exist  there  between  the  troops 
of  the  line  and  Ihe  volunteers,  and  many  of  the 
latter  had  been  found  assassinated. 


The  following  is  the  return  of  the  Corn  avers^ps 
and  rates  of  duly  as  made  up  this  day:  — 

Imperial  weekly  average — Wheat,  74s  lOd",  Bar- 
ley, S6s.  6d;  Oats,  24s.  4d;  Rye,  4 Is.  lid;  Beans, 
36s.  lid;  Peas,  SSs. 

Aggregate  average  of  Ihe  six  weeks  which  recn- 
lales  duly— Wheal,  74s  I  Id;  Barley,  S6s.  lid; 
Oals,  24s.  7d;  Rye,  45s.  fa'd;  Beans,  38s.  4di  Peas, 
39s.  9d. 

Dulv  on  foreign  Corn — Wheat,  Js,;  Barley,  7s. 
lOd;  Oats,  10s.  9d;  Rye,  3s.  6d;  Beans,  128.  6d; 
Peas,  lis. 

Prices  of  Slnchs. — Consols.  86i  a  S-8;  do  per 
Account,  86i  a  3-8;  Reduced,  87  1-8;  34  do.  96i; 
4  per  Cent,  1015  8,  a  3;  4  per  Cent,  1326,  105J  a 
I. 
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From  the  London  JVew  Price  Current,  of  Jan.  20. 
London  Markets. 

Tobacco. — At  a  lale  meelins  of  the  trade  it  was 
proposed  lo  advance  the  prices  of  Tobacco  2d  per 
Ih.  it  was  idtiinalely  agreed  that  a  rise  of  Id  per 
11).  should  imnieiliately  lake  place.  The  purchases 
of  'I'ohacco  last  week  for  export  were  about  2C0 
libds.  Vireinia  and  Kentucky  at  Si  a  4d  per  lb.  and 
Inconsiderable  parcels  to  (he  trade  at  full  prices;  the 
market  continues  very  firm. 

Cotton- — The  Cotton  Market  is  rather  heavy, 
snd  the  public  sales  of  Friday  went  off  id  under 
the  previous  prices;  they  consisted  of  2,030  bags 
Surats,  chiefly  ord.  to  mid-  which  sold  3  3  8d  a  4 
l-8d.  The  purchases  by  private  contract  for  the 
week  enditiK  last  night,  consists  of  300  Surats  at 
S<d  a  4  l-8d,  20n  ditto  at  3  5-8d  a  4d;  (iO  Pernams 
at  7id;  120  Rowed  at  6d. 

Rice — There  is  no  alteration  in  the  prices  of 
Rice.     The  Market  is  rather  heavy. 

Liverpool  Markets. 

Liverpool,  Jan.  17. 
The  sale.s  of  cotton    this  week   amount  to   only 
about  8500  hags,  and  prices  are  rather  lower-     Up- 
land 0  5-8  to  6J.     Import  of  the  week  12,451  bags. 
There  has  been  little  doing  in  grain. 

Jan.  24 — The  Cotton  market  has  been  misera- 
bly depressed  and  languid  during  the  week,  and  the 
sales  of  all  desciiptions  hora  the  17th  inst-  to  last 
evening  inclusive  reach  only  6820  bales,  inchnJing 
50  Sea' Islands  at  12  a  14d;  2710  Upland,  5i  a  6  i; 
740  Orleans,  (j  a  S— 10  a  8jf  440  Alabama  54  a  S. 
At  public  auction,  310  S- l.-.la:,ds  12  a  14  i;  Stain- 
ed, 4  3-8  a  Sj;  140  Uplands,  63  8  a  6  1.4;  290  Al- 
abama, 5,  5  3-8. 

The  cumplfxion  of  the  m!«rket  is  gloomy  and 
prices  have  declined  fully  l-3d  per  lb.  in  common 
qualities  of  American  the  reduction  is  even  greater 
and  they  must  be  considered  in  most  instances  one 
fourth  per  lb.  lower-  Even  at  this  decline  sales  to 
»ny  extent  cannot  be  made  and  consumers  appear 
determine"!  to  keep  back  as  long  as  practicable. 
The  depression  is  increased  by  a  severe  frost  hav- 
ing, for  the  present,  closed  the  water  navigation  be- 
tween this  anil  the  neighboring  towns;  the  turn  out 
of  the  hands  employed  in  the  mills  at  Stockport, 
joined  to  the  suspension  of  many  others  at  Man- 
chester owing  to  a  difference  between  the  masters 
»nd  workmen  in  relation  to  wages. 

The  public  sale  of  Sea  Islands  yesterday,  was 
thinly  attended  and  went  off  heavily — a  reduction 
of  fully  one  per  cent  per  lb.  on  the  prices  realised 
at  the  last  public  sale,  on  the  5th  ult.  was  submit- 
ted to,  and  somewhat  lower  rates  than  those  current 
by  private  since  that  dale. 

The  Corn  market  has  been  heavy  during  the  we  k 
and  Wheat  is  Is  a  2s  per  qr.  lower.  American  fluur 
is  little  enquired  for.  Tobacco  there  is  no  altera- 
tion to  notice  as  regards  prices  and  but  little  done. 

Average  of  Wheat,  &c-  for  the  week  743  10;  for 
the  six  weeks  74s  1 1;  duty  Is- 

Jan.  24. — We  have  a  continuance  of  diilness  in 
the  Corn  market,  and  the  transactions  are  very 
limited- — Wheat  is  3d  per  70  lb.  lower,  and  good  fo- 
reign imports  are  now  offering  at  9d  per  bushel  re- 
duction from  the  highest  point.  This  week's  duty 
for  wheal  is  Is  and  that  for  the  succeeding  week 
will  be  the  same. — Flour  7jd,  and  Indian  Corn  7s 
lOd  per  quarter. 


bush.  .03  a  65;  Rye,  .15  a  .80;  Barley  .6";  Oats  .37  a 
.40.  /yog-.s'-/,iird,  Isl  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Porfc,  clear,  bbl. 
16.00  a  16.50;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.25;  Cargo,  No.  1, 
13.00  a  13.25.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  per  bushel,  2.00; 
Orchard  Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  4  00;  Rye  Grass 
4.00;  Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  4.00;  Red  Top  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  -50;  Red  do. 
Northern,  -T  a  -9;  French  Sugar  Beet  1-50;  Mangel 
Wurzel  1.60-  fVool,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  -35  a 
.42;  do.  do-  unwashed,  .22  a  .26;  do.  three-fourths  wash- 
ed, .30  o  .35,  do.  half  and  quarter  washed,  .28  a  .33;  Na- 
tive, washed  .25  a  .28;  Pulled,  Lambs',  1st  sort,  .31  a 
.41;  do.  do.  2d  sort,  .25  a  .30;  do.  do.  spinning,  1st  sort. 
.30  a  -33. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,  March  7- 
Bees-was,  yellow  .23 a. 24.  Codon, New  Orleans  .10 
a  .12;  Upland  .8^  a  .10;  Alabama. 9^  a  lOJ.  Colton 
Bagging,  Henip  .19  a  .21;  Flax  .15  a  -18-  Flax,  Ameri- 
can -8  a  .9^.  FlaxsPtil,  rough,  tierce  $1 1.00;  clean  12.00. 
Flour,  N-  York,  8.00  a  8.12^;  Canal  8.00  a  8.314;  Balti- 
more wharf,  8.00;  Howard  street  8.25;  Richmond  city 
mills  8.00;  country  1-81^;  Alexandria  and  Fredericks- 
burg 1.15  a  1.81i;  Petersburg  1.75  a  7.81i.  Rye  Flour 
4-00;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2-8S  a  3.00;  per  hlid.  15.00. 

Grain,  Wheat,  North  River ;  Virginia  1.62  a  1.64; 

North  Carolina  1.64;  Rye  .10  a  .12;  Corn,  Northern  .54 
a  .06;  Southern  .44;  Barley  .56;  Oats  -40  a  .46;  Peas, 
white  dry  1  bush.  4.00;  Beans,  1  bush.  8.00  a  9.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  9.00  a  9.50;  prime  1.00  a  1.50;  cargo 
5.50;  Butter,  N.  York,  12^  a  16;  shipping,  .3  a  -11;  Lard, 
.6  a  .64;  Pork,  mess  1 1.15  a  12.60;  prime  9.15  a  10.00; 
cargo  8.50  a  8.15;  Hams,  Virginia  .9  a  -10;  Northern  -9 
a  -10.  Rice  .S^a  -3  5-8;  Whiskey,  rye  -24i  a  -254;  Cider 
Brandy  .30  a  .33-  Tobacco,  Virginia  -34  a  .64;  Ken- 
tucky -Si  a  .64;  Ohio  .5  a  .124;  H'ool,  Merino,  American 
fleece  .32a  -38;  Pulled,  1st  qual.  .32  a  -35;  2d  qual.  -25 
a  -21;  3d  qual-  .20  a  .23;  Lambs,  1st  qual.  -40  a  .42. 


Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  March  10. 

Bees-wax, ye\\o\Y  -23a-24;  Beans,  bushel  $1-25  a  1-50; 
Becj,  mess  10  a  11,  prime  9  a  9-50,  cargo  1;  Buller,  No 
1,  .8  a  .9,  No.  2,  .5  a  -6;  CoHon,  New  Orleans  -11 
a  -13,  Upland  .9  a  -1 1,  Tennessee  .9  a  .11,  Alabama  .9  a 
11;  Feallicrs,  Southern  .33  a  .34,  Western  .31  a  .32; 
Fiax  .8  a. 84;  /7o«r,  super  8.00,  tine  7.50,  Rye  3.75;  Corn 
meal,  hhds.  14,  bis.  2.1^-,  Flaxseed,  cask  11.26,  bushel 
1.50;  Grain,  Wheat  l-50a  1.60,  Rye  .60  a  .10,  Corn  1.  c. 
white  -45  a  -41,  1.  c-  yellow  .46  a  .49,  u.  c.  round  .52  a 
.54,  Oats  .25  a  .33,  Barley,  Pa.  .45  a  .50  Eastern  .56; 
black    eyed    Peas  -40   a   -50;    Hams,  Jersey  .9  a  .11, 

Virginia  .10  a  .12,  Western ;  Hemp,  Kentucky ; 

Lard,  -1  a  -84;  Oil,  linseed  .88;  Pork,  mess  13  a  13.50, 
prime  12,  cargo  10.25  a  10.50;  Rice,  3.50  a  3.15;  To- 
bacco, Kentucky  .3  a  .6,  Virginia  .34  a  .5;  Wool,  common 
washed  lb-  -28  a  -30,  half  blood  .30  a  -33,  three  quarters 
blood  .33  a  -35,  full  blood  -36  a  .40,  unv/ashed,  general- 
ly 10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


ALMANAC. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  TREES. 

For  sale,  several  thousand  White  Mulberry  Trees, 
two  and  three  years  old,  by  J-  Terhoven,  on  the  Point 
road,  four  and  half  miles  from  Phiiladelphia,  near  the 
village  of  Richmond- 
Letters,  post  paid,  sent  to  the  Kensington  Post  Office, 
Philadelphia  county,  will  be  attended  to.  The  price  of 
the  trees  is  from  14  to  20  dollars  per  thousand. 
February  13- 


1829. 

MARCH. 


Saturday, 14 

Sunday, 15 

Monilay, 16 

Tuesday 17 

Wednesday,..  18 

Thursday, IS 

Friday, 20 


Sun. 

Length 

Rises.   Sets. 

of  days. 

H.  M. 

H.  IW. 

H.   M. 

6  8 

5  52 

11  44 

6  7 

5  53 

11  46 

6  5 

5  55 

11  50 

6  4 

5  56 

11  52 

6  3 

5  57 

11  54 

6  2 

5  58 

11  56 

6  0 

6  0 

12  0 

Moon 
Seta. 


H.      M. 

2  27 

3  9 

3  46 

4  20 

4  53 

5  23 
rises. 


Prices  Cinrenl  in  Boston,  March  6. 
Jlpples,  best,  bhl.  §.3.00  a  3.15.  Bentis,  white,  bushel 
1.00  a  1.31.  Bep/,  mess,  bbl.  10.00  a  10.50;  cargo  No.  1, 
9.00  a  9.50;  No.  2,  7-50  a  8.00.  Butter,  inspected.  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .7  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  8.75  a 
9.00;  Genesee,  8.75  a  9-00;  Rye,  best,  — .     Groin,  Corn, 


Full  Moon,  20th,  8  h.  44  m.  Mg. 


B/VZ.TIIVIORI:  FRICXIS  CTTRKEN'T. 


Corrected  for  the  ,/lmerican  Farmer,  by  Edward  J.  Wilho% 

Sf  Co.,  Commission  Merchants  and  Planters''  Agents. 

No,  4,  Bou'ty''s  wharf. 

ToBA(ico.--Maryland,  ground  leaf,  f6.00  a  10.00 — 
seconds,  ordinary,  3.50  a  4.50 — red,  4.60  a  6.50 — fin» 
red,  6.00  o  8.00,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  common,  5.00  a 
3.50— good  red,  6.00  a  8.00— fine  yellow,  10.00  a  20.00 
— Rappahannock,  2.50  a  3.50 — Kentucky,  common  3-60 
a 6. 00— wrapping,  4-00  a  6.00. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  JJ9.00 — superfine 
Howard  street,  (sales,)  7.75;  city  mills,  7.50  o  1-16; 
Susquehanna  none — Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.15 — Grain,  best' 
red  wheat,  1.60  a  1.10 — best  while  do.  1.80  a  1.90 — ord. 
to  good,  1.50  a  1.70— Corn,  .42  a  .44— KvE,  .50  a  .55— 
Oats,  .26  a  -28— Beans,  1. 00  a  1.25— Peas,  .55  n  .60— 
Clover  seed,  4.25  a  5.00 — Timothy,  1.50  a  1.75 — Orch- 
ard GRASs2.25a  2.50— Herd's,  .15  a  I.OO— Lucerne 314 
a  .50  lb. — Barley,  .65  a  60 — Flaxseed,  1.00— Cot- 
ton, Virg.  .8  4  a  -10— Lou-  .11  a.  12— Alabama,  -10  o-ll 
Mississippi  .11  a  .13— North  Carolina, .10  a  .11— Geor- 
gia, -9  a  .12— Whiskey, hhds.  1st  pf.  .24— in  bbls.  .25  a 
254 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20— crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,. 26  a 
.30— full  do-.30a.50,  accord'gto  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  S225  a  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  n  140— water- 
rotted,  I70a  190— Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna, No.  l,bbl. 
5  76;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6. 2» 
a  6. 50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.874;  No- 2,  2.62— Mac- 
kerel, No.  1,  6.U0;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  S,  4.25— Bacom, 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .94  o  .10;  old,  11;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .7  0  .8 — Pork,  4.50  11 
5.50 — Feathers,  .32 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  pr  ton, 
3.624  a  4.25— ground,  1-25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef, 
3.50  a  5.00. 

Marketing.— Apples,  bush-  2-50  a  3.00;  Pheasants, 
pair,  -15;  Squabs,  ISJ;  Rabbits,  -124;  Turkies,  each, 
1.124  a  1-25;  Butler,  lb.  .25n314;  Eggs,  .18J;  Potatoes, 
Irish,  bush-  .50;  Fowls,  per  dozen,  3-75  a  4.00;  Ducks, 
doz.  3.00  a  3.60;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  -8  a  -10;  Veal, 
.8;  Mutton,  .60  -7;  Pork,  .6;  young  Pigs,  dresse(3,.76  a 
.874;  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Onions,  bush.  .50;  Beets,  bush. 
1.00;  Turnips,  bush.  .25;  Partridges,  .6J  each;  Canvass- 
back  Ducks,  pair,  .76,  Terrapins,  4.00  a  4.50  per  do«. 
Pork,  6-60  a  6-00  cwt.;  prime  Beef,  on  the  hoof,  6  40  • 
6.00. 


LITERARY  EMPORIUM- 
WM.  A-  COLMAN  has  removed  bis  store  to  Park  Place 
House,  (formerly  "Mechanic  Hall,'')  New  York,  and 
there  has  opened  what  is  called  the  Literary  Emporium; 
in  wdiich  may  be  found  for  sale  a  fine  collection  of 
Jigt  icultural  U'orfcs,  embracing  Loudon's  Works,  $fc.  on 
that  subject,  as  well  as  a  choice  collection  of  Sporting, 
..imusing,  and  Classical  JVorks — besides  an  Exhibition 
of  Paintings,  and  the  most  splendid  collection  of  Books, 
of  Prinls,  as  well  as  the  modern /rue  Engravings,  amongst 
which  will  be  found  the  great  Race  Horses,  winners  at 
the  St.  Leger  course,  and  Duroc  and  Eclipse,  the  great 
American  horses. 

N.  B.  Libraries  furnished,  and  orders  received,  ac- 
companied by  the  cash,  for  any  Books,  Reviews,  or  JVctrs- 
papers  published  in  England. 
Feb.  13. 
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